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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEK   BEFOEB    THE 

SCHOOLS  INQUIRY  COMMISSION. 


Wednesday,  1st  November  1865. 

PRESENT  : 

Lord  Tatjnton. 

Lord  Ltttelton. 

Sir  Stafford  H.  Northcote,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Dean  of  Chichester. 

Ret.  Anthony  Wilson  Thorot-d,  M.A. 

Ed-vvard  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

William  Edward  Foester,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Peter  Erle,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  thk  Chair. 

W.  B.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  called  in  and  examined.  W.S.Boi^sm, 

Esq.,  LL.D. 

8945.  (Lord  Taunton.)  You  have,  I  believe,  had  a  good  deal  of  con-  ■ 

nexion  with  the  subject  of  education  ? — ^Tes  ;  for  the  last  30  years.  1st  Nov.  1865. 

8946.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  in  what  way  that  connexion 
has  arisen  ?■ — I  will  state  it  very  briefly.  I  was  brought  up  at  the  High 
School  and  Univei'sity  of  Edinburgh.  After  some  time  spent  in  private 
teaching  and  in  popular  lecturing  in  Edinburgh  in  1839, 1  became  secre- 
tary of  the  Liverpool  Institute,  and  afterwards  I  became  principal.  As 
that  institution  is  a  very  important  one,  perhaps  a  few  words  would  not 
be  wasted  in  stating  its  nature.  It  had  1,650  pupils  in  daily  attendance, 
while  I  was  connected  with  it.  It  had  a  lower  school  of  700  boys  ;  it 
had  a  high  school  of  250  boys  ;  it  had  8  evening  classes  of  400  pupils 
on  an  average,  attending  four  nights  a  week  ;  and  it  had  latterly  a  girls' 
school  containing  300  pupils,  which  I  was  the  means  of  establishing,  in 
a  separate  buUding,  in  the  year  1843.  It  had,  besides,  public  lectures 
twice  a  week,  attended  by  about  1,200  persons,  a  library  of  15,000 
volumes,  a  sculpture  gallery,  and  it  had  between  60  and  70  teachers 
attached  to  it.  It  had  an  income  of  above  10,000Z.  a  j'^ear,  and  I  had, 
under  the  directors,  the  management  of  that  institution  for  eight 
years.  Then  in  1847  I  became  principal  of  a  large  private  school  near 
Manchester,  the  Chorlton  High  School,  which  had  about  180  pupils, 
and  I  was  there  from  1847  to  1851. 

8947.  (Mr.  Forster.)  Were  there  any  boarders  in  that  school  ? — They 
were  chiefly  day  pupils,  but  there  were  some  boarders.  During  that 
time  I  gave  instruction  to  young  ladies  also  on  Saturdays,  on  various 
subjects,  which  I  need  not  enumerate.  In  1851,  for  domestic  reasons, 
I  was  obliged  to  go  abroad.  Since  that  time  I  have  lived  greatly 
abroad,  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  also  in  Edinburgh.  Being  in 
independent  circumstances,  I  have  devoted  myself  con  amove  to  the 
business  of  education,  and  am  now  vice-president  of  the  College  of  Pre- 
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W.B.IIodgsm,  ceptors,  having  been  connected  with  it  since  1847.     I  am  examiner  in 
Esq.,  LL.D.    political  economy  in  the  University  of  London.   My  main  interest  in  lift; 
-^  is  educational,  purely  from  the  feeling  that  I  have  in  the  matter. 

_1^_  ^-  8948.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  were  formerly  Assistant-Com- 
missioner to  the  Popular  Education  Commission  ? — Yes  ;  in  1858-9  for 
eight  or  nine  months  I  was  an  Assistant-Commissioner  in  the  London 
District. 

8949.  You  are  aware  of  the  objects  of  this  Commission.  Perhaps 
you  will  have  the  kindness  to  favour  us  with  any  opinions  you  may 
entertain  as  to  what  measures  may  be  practicable  and  desirable  for  the 
improvement  of  the  educaJ;io)i  of  the  middle  classes  of  this  country  ? — 
I  do  not  profess  to  have  any  special  knowledge  as  to  the  machinery  by 
which  public  education  or  middle-class  education  is  carried  on  in 
this  country,  my  acquaintance  with  it,  so  far  as  it  goes,  being  confined 
mainly  to  the  private  schools  of  this  country,  with  the  conductors 
and  the  establishments  of  which  I  have  had,  for  many  years,  a  very 
considerable  acquaintance.  1  do  not  profess  to  have  so  much  acquaint- 
ance with  the  public  schools  of  the  upper  classes  and  middle  classes. 

8950.  You  have  not  attended  much  to  the  endowed  and  grammar 
schools  ? — I  may  say  personally  not  at  all. 

8951.  What  is  your  general  opinion  of  the  state  of  education  of  the 
middle  classes  at  present  ? — Judging  from  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  have  come  under  my  notice  in  various  ways,  I  think  that  the 
instruction  is  extremely  defective,  and  not  least  so  in  those  branches  to 
which  attention  is  most  professed  to  be  paid.  For  instance,  in  classical 
instruction  I  find  a  lamentable  deficiency,  and  in  other  matters  which 
are  not  professed  to  be  taught  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  instruc- 
tion will  be  better  than  it  is  in  those  which  are  professed  to  be  taught. 
I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  taught  which  is  not  learnt,  and  that  the 
results  are  extremely  unsatisfactory,  being  in  the  middle  classes  very 
much  the  same,  if  not  worse  perhaps,  than  what  are  indicated  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Public  Schools  as  existing  in  public 
schools. 

8952.  I  suppose  your  observation  applies  mainly  to  what  may  be 
called  the  upper  stratum  of  the  middle  class  ? — Mainly  to  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  middle  class,  judging  lay  individual  specimens  ;  and  also 
by  many  of  such  schools  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing. 

8953.  What  opinion  have  you  been  led  to  forrii  of  the  state  of 
education  in  these  schools  with  regard  to  mathematics  ? — I  should 
decline  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  mathematics,  because  my 
own  attainments  are  chiefly  literary  and  classical,  not  mathematical  ; 
and  I  do  not  profess  to  judge.  I  may  say,  in  connexion  with  that 
question,  that  the  statement  I  have  made  with  regard  to  classics  and 
literature,  I  would  also  repeat  with  regard  to  physical  science. 

8954.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  too  much  time  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  classics  in  these  schools  ? — Yes,  I  am  ;  and  further,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  they  are  taught  in  a  bad  wjiy.  My  great  conviction  is  that  they 
are  taught  too  early  in  life,  at  a  time  when  it  is  impossible  to  interest 
the  pupils  in  them,  that  consequently  there  is  a  great  waste  of  time, 
and  the  injury  is  two-fold  ;  for,  while  the  time  is  lost  in  endeavouring 
to  force  them  to  learn  what  they  are  indisposed  to  learn,  they  ai-e  not 
allowed  to  study  that  which  their  nature  at  that  particular  stage  of 
development  prompts  them  to  study,  so  that  there  is  a  positive  and  a 
negative  injury. 

8&55.  {Lord  LyUelton.)  What  subject  do  you  mean  that  their  mental 
constitution  at  that  time  prompts  them  to  learn  ? — ^I  believe  that  the 
observant  faculties  are  developed  and  active  long  before  the  reflective 
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faculties  n.re,  ajiil  that  it  iS  thrOUgll  the  observant  faculties  thfit  cliililren  ^^^  n.Hodgsm, 
are  licst  trained  in  tlio  first  instance ;  nnd  tijat  it  is  thrpngli  tlie  obser-    JSsg.,  LL.D. 

vant  faculties  iiltimately  that  tile  reflective  faculties  themselves  are         

brought  into  play — that  the  observant  faculties  furnish,  so  to  speak,  the  1st  Nov.  1866. 
food  which  the  reflective  faculties  afterwards  digest — and  that  it  is  an      ' 
extremely  unnatural  aiTangement  to  attempt  to  digest  before  the  food 
is  received,  or  to  attempt  digestion  upon  food  -vvbich  is  unsuitable  to  the 
organ  which  is  to  receive  it. 

8956.  With  regard  to  the  middls^class  schools,  will  you  tell  us 
more  precisely  how  far  yon  would  teaclr-lijl'in  and  Greek,  or  Latin,  pr 
Greek,  and  at  what  age  you  would  begin  ?-:iJ-§ne,akjiyitIi.difli^en{;e  aa 
to  precise  years,  but  I  should  not  begin  before  the  age  of  1 2  or  1 3  in 
any  case.  I  think  that  the  period  before  that  time  might  be  more 
advantageously  Qccupied  otherwise,  and  that  if  the  classical  studies  were 
delayed  until  13,  say,  there  would  be  more  progi'ess  made  at  17  than 
there  is  now  at  the  age  of  17  when  the  studies  are  begun  at  8  or  9. 

8957.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Are  the  scholars  of  whom  you  chiefly  have  had 
experience  the  children  of  parents  whp  are  able  to  kepp  them  at  schpol 
till  they  are  17,  or  up  to  what  age  ?~Up  to  16  or  17.  My  experience 
was  chiefly  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  In  the  High  Schpol  of  Liver- 
pool and  the  Chorltpn  High  School,  Manchester,  I  had  the  sons  of  rich 
merchants  who  were  perfectly  able  and  willing  to  allow  their  sons  to 
remain  until  IS  or  16,  and  in  some  cases  later.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Loi'd  Lyttelton,  I  merely  endeavoured  to  express  my  own  con- 
viction that  a  better  result  would  be  produced,  say  at  the  age  of  17,  if 
the  efforts  bestowed  on  producing  it  were  concentrated  within  a  shorter 
time,  and  were,  in  fact,  begun  at  a  later  period  of  life.  'J^hen  those  boys 
who  are  not  able  to  remain  Ipng  enough  at  school  to  get  the  benefit  of 
classical  instruction  would  be  tanght  those  things  that  they  really  require 
in  the  aflTairs  of  life,  and  which  might  be  made  at  the  same  time  a  mpst 
valuable  intellectual  discipline  ;  while  those  boys  wbose  parents'  circum- 
stances, and  whose  destination  in  life  enabled  them  to  be  retained  at 
school  for  a  longer  time,  get  the  benefit  of  that  to  which  I  myself  attach 
immense  importance,  namely,  a  thoroughly  good  classical  education. 

8958.  The  class  of  boys  you  speak  of  is,  I  apprehend,  exactly  what 
wc  have  to  deal  with  ? — ^Yes. 

8959.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  mean,  generally  speaking,  boys  who 
leave  not  later  than  16,  not  with  a  view  of  going  to  any  college  or 
university,  but  of  entering  upon  the  business  of  life  ? — Yes  ;  but  the 
destination  of  them  on  leaving,  either  for  college  or  business,  does  npt 
affect  the  principle  for  which  I  am  now  contending,  because  I  believe 
(of  course  I  am  speaking  only  as  to  my  own  personal  conviction)  that 
boys  leaving  at  17  for  the  university  would  be  better  trained  in  classics 
upon  my  plan  than  they  now  are. 

8960.  With  regard  to  this  middle  class,  with  what  precise  object  do 
you  attach  value  to  the  study  of  classics  ? — ^Because  it  improves  the 
mind.  It  cidtivates  the  intellectual  faculties  generally,  and  it  enlarges 
a  man's  acquaintance  with  what  has  existed  in  past  times.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  ought  to  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  past  becuuso  we  are 
mainly  occupied  with  the  present  and  tending  towards  the  future.  I 
believe  that  the  present,  and  the  future  too,  grow  out  of  the  past,  and 
I  need  not,  to  your  Lordship,  dwell  upon  the  immense  and  varied  advan- 
tages which  may  be  derived  from  classical  studies  if  they  be  well  con- 
ducted, but  I  complain  that  at  present  the  benefits  are  not  received,  that 
there  is  an  enormous  expenditure  of  time,  labour,  and  money,  and  thp 
results  are  extremely  unsatisfactory.  If,  for  example,  a  great  constructor 
of  engines  or  of  machines  were  to  declai-e  that  at  the  end  of  all  his  efforts 

A  2 
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W.B.Hodgsm,  some  five  or  six  out  of  a  hundred  of  his  machines  were  alone  ■workable 
Esq.,  LL.D.    or  useful,  he  would  be  considered  a  bungler  in  his  craft,  and  I  think  that 
.J  education  has  produced  a  result  not  better  than  that  which  I  have 

1st  Not.    865.  gypp^gg^  i^  the  case  of  the  engineer. 

8961.  With  regard  to  the  study  of  language,  the  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar, and  especially  in  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  their  own  language, 
do  you  attach  much  importance  to  the  study  of  Latin  in  that  respect  ? 
—I  do. 

8962.  Do  you  think  that  in.  that  one  view  it  would  answer  those 
purposes  if  not  begun  earlier  than  13  ? — I  think  that  the  knowledge  of 
grarr^nar  aiglet  ^5.  Xqaired— but  not  perfectly,  because  no  knowledge  is 
perfect,  but  to  a  very  large  extent— from  the  study  of  our  own  language  ; 
I  would  have  the  teacher  a  classical  scholar,  but  that  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  The  teacher  should  be  a  classical  scholar  and  should  have  in 
his  mind  those  notions  of  grammar  which  classical  instraction  can 
perhaps  best  give  ;  but  having  those  in  his  mind  he  can  use  and  ought 
to  use  the  vernacular  as  the  means  of  conveying  to  his  pupils  ^  the 
notions  of  grammar  ;  and  then,  if  the  knowledge  of  grammar  derived 
from  English  itself  were  corroborated  and  illustrated  by  constant 
reference  to  such  of  the  modern  languages  as  might  at  the  same  time  be 
taught,  say  French  and  German,  especially  German,  I  think  an  immense 
amount  of  good  might  be  done  in  the  case  of  those  whose  means  did 
not  allow  them  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  and  even  in  the  case  of  those 
who  would  subsequently  turn  their  attention  to  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
question  of  priority  is  not  a  purely  chronological  one.  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  Greek  and  Latin  existed  before  French,  German,  and 
English  they  should  be  studied  first.  I  think  that  is  an  en-or  in  educa- 
tion, and  the  same  thing  applies  to  history.  We  have  in  our  schools 
devoted  an  immense  amount  of  time  to  the  earliest  and  most  ancient 
history  which  would  have  been  far  better  employed  upon  more  modern 
history,  the  ancient  history  being  left  for  subsequent  research. 

8963.  Then  you  do  not  hold  the  opinion  that,  with  a  view  to  leam 
the  principles  of  grammar,  and  of  their  own  language,  it  is  essential 
to  begin  at  an  early  age  to  teach  Latin  ? — I  do  not. 

8964.  With  regard  to  Greek,  confining  yourself  to  those  who  do  not 
go  to  the  Universities,  do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  introduce  Greek 
into  middle-class  education  for  boys  between  13  and  16  ? — I  would  wish 
to  do  so  certainly  if  it  were  possible.  It  is  a  question  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  school  studies  and  of  the  time  that  may  be  available  for  it. 
Latin  and  Greek  are  not  precisely  in  the  same  situation,  and  though  I 
feel  and  cheerfully  acknowledge  that  Greek  has  many  claims,  some  even 
greater  than  those  of  Latin,  yet  upon  the  whole  Latin  seems  to  me  to 
predominate,  or  that  it  ought  to  predominate  and  to  take  the  earlier 
place. 

8965.  Do  you  think,  generally  speaking,  that,  with  average  boys, 
their  study  of  Greek  is  of  any  use  to  them  ? — ^After  three  years  I 
should  think  a  fair  and  even  considerable  knowledge  of  Greek  might  be 
acquired.  Allow  me  to  say  that  by  a  fair  knowledge  of  Greek,  I  do 
not  mean  the  power  of  writing  Greek  iambics  or  Greek  prose,  but  of 
reading  with  interest  and  advantage  the  writings  of  Herodotus,  Tliucy- 
dides,  and  even  the  Greek  dramatists. 

8966.  You  would  practise  boys  in  translation  from  Latin  into  English? 
— Unquestionably,  to  a  large  extent. 

8967.  Would  you  practise  them  in  writing  Latin  ?— If  there  were 
time. 

8968.  Do  you  think  there  is  time  ? — I  should  doubt  that. 

8969.  You  would  give  them  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  Latin,  so  as 
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to  be  able  to  read  books  ? — Yes.    In  a  word,  that  whatever  they  learn  W.B.Hodgson, 
they  should  feel  an  interest  in,  and  be  able  to  turn  to  a  useful  account.    Esq.,  LL.D. 

By  useful,  I  do  not  mean  in  making  money,  but  in  the  development  of         

their  intelligence.  lst_NavM865. 

8970.  With  regard  to  other  languages,  would  you  teach  them  any 
modern  language  before  the  age  of  13  ? — Certainly,  as  early  as  it  could 
be  introduced,  say  about  8  or  9  ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  there  is  a 
practical  distinction  between  the  modern  and  the  ancient  languages.  The 
ancient  languages  can  be  taught  only  by  the  grammar  and  dictionary 
in  the  main,  whereas  the  modern  languages  can  be  taught  by  oral 
intercourse,  and  a  judicious  teacher  in  a  school  will  be  continually 
conversing  with  his  boys.  Then  there  might  be  an-angements  made 
into  which  I  will  not  now  enter,  by  which  greater  facilities  might  bo 
given  for  that  sort  of  work. 

8971.  ((Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Then  do  you  think  it  desirable  that 
boys  should  commence  the  study  of  language,  so  to  speak,  conver- 
sationally, and  not  upon  principles  of  grammar  ? — That  they  should 
begin  conversationally. 

8972.  Would  you  defer  the  study  of  the  principles  of  grammar  till  the 
ago  of,  say  12  or  13  ? — No  ;  I  have  already  said  that  I  would  have  the 
teacher  himself  a  classical  scholar,  qualified  and  disposed  to  convey  a 
knowledge  of  grammar  to  his  pupils  through  their  own  language,  and 
the  same  thing  applies  to  the  French  and  German  languages.  I  merely 
say  that  the  conversational  instruction  might  be  at  the  beginning,  but  I 
v/ould  teach  the  grammar  as  I  went  on.  I  think  that  the  grammar  is 
learnt  in  classical  schools  by  rote,  and  of  very  little  use,  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar  should  be  developed  to  the  pupils  as  occasion  arises. 
I  Would  not  separate  the  speaking  of  a  language  from  the  grammatical 
study  of  it.  I  would  only  give  the  conversational  part  of  it  a  little 
priority,  working  in  the  grammar  from  day  to  day  as  opportunity 
arises. 

8973.  Then  you  do  not  consider  that  boys  between  the  age  of  8  and 
12  are  incapable  of  learning  the  principles  of  grammar,  or  that  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  teach  them  ? — Not  if  it  were  done  intellectually, 
but  decidedly  if  it  were  done  by  rote,  by  committing  rules  to  memory. 

8974.  Do  you  think  it  impossible  to  conduct  the  teaching  of  Latin 
and  Greek  and  the  principles  of  grammar  in  Latin  and  Greek  upon 
intellectual  principles  ? — ^I  do  not  think  that  it  is  impossible,  but  it 
is  not  possible  to  do  two  things  at  once  very  well ;  that  is  to  say, 
you  have  only  a  limited  time.  The  conditions  of  this  question  are 
confined  to  the  period  as  I  understand  between  8  and  12.  Now  it  is 
impossible  to  teach  all  these  things  between  8  and  12  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion arises,  what  can  you  best  teach,  and  how  can  you  best  teach  that 
which  you  wish  to  teach  ?  I  admit  it  is  desirable  that  every  boy, 
whatever  his  destination  should  be,  should  understand  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  the  principles  of  grammar  ;  and  in  the  case  of  those  who,  for 
reasons  I  have  already  mentioned,  may  be  supposed  to  be  incapable  of 
carrying  on  Greek  and  Latin  studies  to  any  useful  point,  the  knowledge 
of  grammar  should  be  conveyed  to  them,  firstly,  from  their  own  lan- 
guage, and,  secondly,  from  such  modern  continental  languages  as  they 
have  opportunity  or  time  to  learn. 

8973.  So  that  in  the  case  of  boys  whose  education  was  to  terminate 
at  14  or  15  you  would  not  teach  Latin  at  all  ? — ^Not  before  the  time  I 
have  mentioned.  I  said,  I  think,  13,  but  I  am  not  particular  about  a 
year. 

8976.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  worth  while  for  a  boy  whose  educa- 
tion is  likely  to  terminate  at  14  or  15  to  begin  to  study  Latin  at  13  ? 
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W.b.Hodgsbn,  — Not  at  13,  if  his  education  were  to  terminate  within  a  year  of  the 

Esq.,  LL.D.    time,  but  I  think  a  great  deal  might  be  done  even  in  two  years  in  the 

case  of  a  lad  whose  intellect  was  previously  well  cultivated   and  in 

1st  Nov.  1865.  -(vhom  a  disposition,  as  well  as  an  ability  to  learn,  had  been  fostered  by 
his  previous  training.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  it  would  be  well  to  do 
it  if  there  were  only  a  year  left  to  do  it  in  ;  the  time  might  be  better 
employed.  I  may  mention  cases  I  have  had  of  lads  comitig  to  me  at 
14  utterly  ignorant  of  Latin,  or  Greek,  who  between  14  and  16  have 
made  very  fair  progress  indeed  in  both,  and  especially  in  Latin.  I  may 
mention  that  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  lads  to  come  up  almost  from  the  plough  tail  to  the  University,  not 
having  had  the  benefit  of  a  high  school  or  academy  training,  but  having 
a  strong  determination  to  make  themselves  teachers  or  ministers  of  the 
gospel ;  and  in  a  very  short  time,  by  great  labour  willingly  bestowed, 
they  have  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  absence  of  earlier  education, 
and  taken  prizes  over  the  heads  of  those  who  had  the  benefit  of  what  is 
called  classical  instruction  in  their  early  years. 

8977.  The  point  on  which  I  wish  first  to  get  your  opinion  is  this, 
Supposing  that  there  were  plenty  of  time,  and  supposing  that  it  were  not 
thought  of  importance  for  boys  to  learn  modem  languages  early,  do  you 
consider  that  it  is  absolutely  undesirable  that  boys  should  begin  the 
study  of  Latin  at  the  early  age  of  8  or  9  ? — There  is  a  supposition 
there  which  I  can  scarcely  admit,  namely,  that  it  is  not  of  importance 
that  they  should  learn  the  continental  languages. 

8978.  The  way  in  which  you  stated  your  views  to  the  Commission 
seemed  to  me  at  first  to  be  this,  that  the  earlier  years  of  a  boy's  life  were 
not  years  in  which  the  reflective  faculties  can  be  so  well  cultivated  as 
the  observant  faculties,  and  that  you  would  give  the  preference  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  observant  faculties  by  the  study  of  natural  science. 
I  do  not  understand  now  from  what  you  have  said  that  you  would  con- 
fine the  education  of  the  boy  to  the  education  in  natural  science,  but 
you  would  introduce  a  certain  amount  of  grammatical  teaching  also  ; 
is  not  that  so  ? — Quite  so,  and  for  this  reason  that  though  I  liavo 
spoken  of  the  priority  of  the  development  of  the  observant  faculties  I 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  reflective  faculties  do  not  exist  at  all  up 
to  a  certain  time  and  then  start  into  being.  1  believe  that  they  are 
going  on  being  developed  but  in  different  rates  of  progress  so  to  speak, 
that  at  the  time  of  life  when  the  observant  faculties  have  obtained  a 
very  considerable  power,  arid  are  craving  for  exercise,  the  reflective 
faculties  are  comparatively  feeble  and  dormant. 

8979.  Does  it  come  to  this,  that  you  consider  it  desirable  that  boys 
at  that  early  age  should  be  both  cultivating  natural  science  and  learning 
grammar,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  you  think  they  cannot  be  learning 
more  than  a  limited  quantity  of  grammar  at  one  time,  you  would  give 
preference  in  point  of  time  to  the  modern  languages  over  the  classics  ? 
— Yes  ;  coupling  with  them  always  the  vernacular. 

8980.  Then  it  comes  merely  to  an  ai'rangement  in  point  of  prioiity 
as  between  Latin,  we  will  say,  and  the  modern  languages  ? — Very 
much  so. 

8981.  Supposing  it  should  be  considered  that  there  were  advantages  in 
commencing  the  study  of  modern  languages  at  a  later  period  of  life,  would 
yoti  object  to  the  Latin  being  taken  before  the  modern  languages  ? — Yes; 
for  this  reason,  that  the  boys  of  the  schools  with  which  this  Commission 
is  concerned  do  not  remain  beyond  a  certain  period,  and  if  they  do  not 
get  the  continental  languages  before  that  period  they  do  not  get  them 
at  aU.  Now  I  put  the  question  to  myself  in  this  way  ;  if  we  can  have 
continental  languages  and  Latin  and  Greek  together,  by  all  moans  1st  us 
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Have  theifl ;  biit  if  we  are  to  chcwse  between  the  two,  and  give  up  either,  W.B.Hbdgsm, 
I  would  rather  give  lip  the  tiatin  and  Greek  than  iie  continental  Ian-    £sg.j  LLJi. 

gu'ages  for  the  class  of  boys  who  are  concerned;  .     

^982.  Taking  the  case'  of  boys  whose  educatioii  is  likely  to  dose  1st  Koy.  1865. 
about  14  or  15,  you  would  give  up  Latin  altogether  ?-^I  have  already 
answered  that  question.    (See  8976.) 

8983.  You  do  not  think  it  probable  that  boys  whose  education  is 
likely  to  close  at  that  age,  if  they  were  well  taught  in  Latin  up  to  that 
age,  would  learn  the  continehtal  languages  for  themselves  afterwards  ? 
— ^They  might  or  they  might  not.  But  I  am  speaking  of  what  the 
school  ought  to  do  iot  them. 

8984.  But  by  the  hypothesis,  the  school  Work  is  to  close  at  an  early 
age,  14  or  15,  after  which  the  boy  might  be  able  to  do  soinething  for 
himself.  The  question  is,  what  is  the  best  employment,  of  the  sdiool 
period  ?  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  a  boy  who  had  been  taught  the 
modern  languages  up  to  that  period,  and  hot  any  Latin,  would  begin 
Latin  by  himself  after  leaving  school  ? — I  think  it  improbable. 

8985.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  a  boy  who  had  been  taught  Latin 
up  to  the  age  of  14  or  IS,  and  not  modem  languages,  would  of  himself 
acquire  modem  languages  ? — That  would  depend  On  the  inducements 
that  inight  arise  in  an  individual  case,  and  even  admiting  that  an  induce- 
ment might  arise  in  an  individual  case,  hfe  would  begin  the  study  of 
them  under  a  difficulty,  because,  as  is  weU-known  to  everyone  who  has 
tried  to  leam  French  aiid  German  in  his  later  life,  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  acquiring  thfem,  especially  as  regards  the  speaking  of  &em, 
which  is  an  important  part  of  the  language  as  regards  its  practical  Use 
in  after  life. 

8986.  {Lord  Lytfeltoh.)  At  what  age  do  you  think  they  should  begin 
the  study  of  physical  science  ? — 1  think  they  might  begin  at  the  Sge 
of  8  or  9.  May  I  be  allowed  to  add  a  remark  in  answer  to  what  was 
said  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  because  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  altogether 
understood  that  I  wish  to  excldde  Latin  entirely  in  all  its  bearings.  I 
think  a  great  deal  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  tracing  the  etymologies 
of  Enghsh  words  to  their  soiirce,  and  in  that  way,  with  working  in  a 
considerable  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  words  of  Latin  you  would  be 
throwing  a  very  important  light  iipon  the  history,  the  sU'ucture,  and 
the  use  of  English  words ;  and  I  know  as  a  fact  that  that  kind  of 
instruction  to  which  I  am  how  alluding  is  very  much  neglected  in 
classical  schools  while  it  is  very  largely  attended  to  in  schook  for  girls, 
especially  in  Scotland  ;  and  in  schools  even  for  the  poorer  classes  such 
as  the  sessional  and  parochial  schools  in  Scotland. 

8987.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  mean  in  schools  where  there  is  no 
intention  at  all  of  teaching  Latin  ? — ^Where  there  is  no  such  profession, 
but  stUl  that  kind  of  instruction  is  usefully  given. 

8988.  {Dean  of  Chichester.')  You  have  stated  that  you  would  not 
force  the  youiig  mind  too  soon.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  competitive 
examinations  now  so  prevalent  at  an  early  age  are  good  or  bad  ? — I 
should  say  bad. 

8989.  What  would  you  call  an  early  age  ? — ^That  is  the  difficulty.  I 
think  before  16  is  an  early  age; 

8990.  {Mr.  Acland.)  By  compfetitive  examinations  do  you '  mean 
examinations  for  admission  to  pUbUc  schools  ? — ^I  rbean  arly  examina- 
tions which  have  the  effect  of  excessively  stimulating  the  industry  of 
the  young  ;  that  there  is  a  danger  to  health  and  a  djuiger  to  the  mind 
itself. 

8991.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  junior  examinations  conducted  by 
the  Universities  under  the  name  of  local  examinations  ? — Having  given 
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W. B.Hodgson,  very  considerable  attention  to  that  point,  I  may  say  that  the  conclusion 

Esq.,  LL.D.    I  come  to  is  that  the  senior  examination  shoidd  be  the  only  one  ;  that 

.^^  a  university  examination  will  be  extremely  useful  in  testing  the  attain- 

ist  JSov.        5.  jjjgjj^g  (,f  ^  ][,Qy.  j^^;  ^jjQ  ^jj^g  pf  jijg  leavlug  school,  but  not  sooner  ;  that 

the  university  examination  should  be  as  it  were  the  point  to  which  the 
school  should  aim  ;  and  that  when  a  boy  is  leaving  school  his  attain- 
ments should  be  certified  or  tested  by  an  examination  of  a  higher 
authority. 

8992.  What  would  you  do  in  the  way  of  an  examination  in  regard  to 
a  large  class  of  boys  who  leave  school  at  about  15,  if  you  were  to  abolish 
the  junior  examinations  which  are  very  much  intended  to  meet  the  case 
of  boys  who  do  leave  school  at  tha;t  time  ? — My  remark  applies 
chiefly  to  those  who  are  not  leaving  school.  I  do  not  so  much  object 
to  a  junior  examination  for  those  who  are  leaving  school,  though  it 
favours  the  leaving  of  school  prematurely. 

8993.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Do  you  think  that  the  memory  ought  to 
be  exercised  at  an  early  period  of  life  ? — I  am  very  jealous  of  any 
exercise  of  memory  apart  from  the  intelligence  and  the  observing  powers. 
There  seem  to  me  a  great  many  kinds  of  memory.  There  is  memory  for 
tunes,  memory  for  words,  memory  for  objects,  memory  for  places,  and 
so  on  ;  and  these  different  kinds  of  memory  are  better  exercised  through 
the  faculties  that  relate  to  them.  In  other  words,  memory  is  a  reservoir 
into  which  the  other  faculties  pour  their  contents,  and  in  order  to  store 
the  memory  properly  you  must  exercise  the  other  faculties. 

8994.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  there  is  no  advantage  in  com- 
mitting to  memory  eaily  in  life  fine  verses  of  Homer  or  iine  odes  of 
Horace,  and  so  forth  ? — If  those  odes  and  verses  are  understood  I  think 
there  is  a  great  advantage,  but  if  they  are  not  understood  I  think  it  is  a 
great  disadvantage. 

'  8995.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  not  think  that  the  committing  to 
memory  of  passages  of  easy  poetry  which  a  child  can  appreciate  advan- 
tageous ? — Certainly,  if  understood.  That  is  the  point  on  which  I  go. 
The  Commission  perhaps  is  aware  that  in  theological  instruction,  for 
instance,  it  is  contended  by  some  that  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  make 
boys  and  girls  commit  to  memory  the  words  of  the  Catechism  without 
their  understanding  them,  because  it  is  hoped  that  afterwards  they  will 
understand  them.  I  may  mention  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Sheffield 
one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  told  me  of  a  school,  which  he  did 
not  name,  where  the  head  master  told  him  that  that  was  his  plan  in 
teaching  the  Catechism  to.his  boys.  They  were  taught  it  without  any 
explanation  at  all,  and  then  afterwards  it  was  hoped  that  they  would 
come  to  understand  it. 

8996.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  That  applies  to  Latin  grammar  ? — 
Yes.  p 

8997.  {Mr.  Baines.)  I  believe  that  the  day-schools  in  connexion 
with  the  Liverpool  Institute  arose  almost  under  your  superintendence  ? 
— To  some  extent  they  did. 

8998.  They  were  very  low,  I  think,  when  you  became  the  secretary, 
and  they  rose  to  a  very  high  figure  before  you  left  ? — I  should  not 
wish  any  rise  to  be  attributed  exclusively  or  even  mainly  to  my  manage- 
ment. The  fact  is  partly  as  you  say,  but  there  were  various  causes 
which  I  think  were  greatly  contributive.  I  may  say  I  set  on  foot  the 
girls'  school.  The  others  I  merely  helped  up.  Of  late,  I  believe,  the 
schools  have  prospered  more  than  ever. 

8999.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  never  introduce 
the  principle  of  competition  with  younger  children  ? — No,  I  did  not 
say  that.  '■- 
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9000.  Will  you  please  express  a  little  more  precisely  how  you  would  W.B.Hodgson, 
introduce  it,  and  to  what  extent,  in  the  case  of  younger  children  ? —    Esq.,  LL.V. 
That  opens  the  whole  question  of  the  internal  management  of  a  school. 

I  rather  misunderstood  the  question  of  the  Dean  of  Chichester  perhaps.  ^®*  •'^°''''  ^^^^• 
I  understood  the  reference  was  to  the  university  examinations,  and 
secondly  to  the  competitive  examinations  for  the  civil  service  and 
so  on. 

9001.  You  do  not  disapprove  of  competitive  examinations  in  schools, 
those  which  are  sometimes  so  conducted  ?  I  may  allude  to  a  local 
institution,  the  West  Riding  Educational  Board.  There  they  have 
examinations  in  elementary  subjects  and  they  have  been  found,  I  believe, 
to  be  very  useful.  You  do  not  disapprove  of  competition  when  it  is 
not  unduly  stimulating,  and  when  not  applied  to  subjects  which  you 
think  above  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  children  ? — No ;  I  should 
not  wish  to  object  to  them.  At  the  same  time  I  consider  them  as  a 
kind  of  educational  crutches,  so  to  speak, — ^that  they  are  a  stimulus 
alien  to  the  legitimate  business  of  education,  and  that  they  are  intended 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  a  difficult  case.  I  do  not  object  to  them  in 
principle. 

9002.  In  boys  whose  education  terminates  about  14  I  think  I  under- 
stood that  you  would  not  prevent  their  learning  Latin,  say  for  the  last 
two  years,  when  it  was  probable  that  their  education  would  terminate  at 
about  14  or  15  ? — ^No,  I  would  not  prevent  it.     (See  8976.) 

9003.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  extremely  valuable,  as  being  the  foundation 
of  all  the  modern  languages  of  western  Europe  ? — Yes. 

9004.  {Mr.  Acland.')  You  speak  of  the  importance  of  children  being 
interested  in  all  they  learn,  and  you  think  it  undesirable  to  stimulate 
that  interest  by  competitive  examinations.  Would  you  explain  what  is 
your  own  view  of  the  right  way  of  interesting  children  in  their  work, 
so  that  they  shall  do  their  work  as  well  as  the  teacher  ? — That  leads 
me  to  go  back  very  much  to  what  I  have  already  said.  The  kind  of 
instruction  given  to  young  boys  being,  as  I  think,  unsuited  to  their 
stage  of  intellectual  development,  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  stimulate 
their  zeal  by  some  alien  or  secondaiy  motive.  If  the  instruction  were 
more  congenial  to  their  state  of  mind,  that  would  be  less  needed,  perhaps 
not  needed  at  all.  Now,  in  some  of  the  best  schools  for  young  ladies 
that  I  know  of  there  is  no  competition  whatever,  and  the  attention  in 
the  case  of  all  is  exceedingly  good.  I  am  going  this  afternoon  to  a 
school  at  Clapham  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  and  there  the 
conduct  is  excellent,  and  the  attention  and  progress  are  uniformly  good, 
with,  of  course,  individual  variations,  which  will  always  exist  ,•  but  there 
is  no  honour  held  out  to  any  one  which  all  may  not  obtain. 

9005.  What  is  the  age  of  the  pupils  of  whom  you  are  now  speaking  ? 
—From  10  to  18. 

9006.  Do  you  think  that  girls  are  more  easily  interested  than  boys  ? 
— I  should  say  that  they  are  less  liable  to  be  distracted  than  boys. 

9007.  Are  they  less  anxious  for  mere  muscular  movement  ? — I 
think  so. 

9008.  {Lord  Lyltelton,')  Do  you  tfeink  the  principle  of  competition 
is  less  suitable  for  girls  than  for  boys  ;  that  there  is  something  in  the 
female  character  or  constitution  to  make  it  so  ?— I  think  that  girls  are 
perhaps  liable  to  be  too  much  excited  by  competition.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  add  to  what  I  am  saying,  that  having  had  considerable  expe- 
rience in  teaching  girls,  both  privately  and  in  public  schools,  I  have 
found  girls  sitting  up  all  night  to  prepare  exercises. 

9009.  {Mr.  Acland.')  To  go  back  to  the  question  of  Latin  ;  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  Latin  would  be  better  known  if  postponed  to  a 
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W^.S.Hoi^son,  later  course  in  life.     You  are  aware,  generally,  of  course,  of  the  way  in 
Esq.,  LL.b.    which  the  classics  are  taught  to  young  men  who  are  going  to  the  univer- 

" sities.     Ate  you  of  opinion  that  a  great  deal  more  time  is  spent  in 

1st  UoY.  18CS.  lojirniug  Q-reek  and  Latin  than  is  necessary  for  making  men  thorough 
scholars  up  to  the  standard  of  the  university  examinations  ? — Unques- 
tionably !  and  I  am  not  alone  in  that  opinion. 

9010.  What  number  of  years  do  you  suppose  it  requires  under  the 
present  system  ? — I  myself  began  classics  at  the  age  of  7,  and  I  carried 
tliem  on  till  about  the  age  of  19,  and  indeed  longer  with  the  university 
course  ;  that  was  12  years  I  devoted  to  them.  I  am  confident  that  in 
three  of  the  later  of  those  years  I  should  have  made  more  progress  than 
i  did  in  all  the  12,  and  a  large  portion  of  my  classical  knowledge  I  had 
to  acquire  afterwards. 

9011.  You  are  of  course  aware  that  a  great  part  of  the  time  now 
devoted  to  classics  is  devoted  to  acquiring  by  memory  exceptions  and 
minor  details,  rather  than  principles  ? — Exactly  so. 

9012.  Do  you  think  that  that  time  can  be  veiy  much  shortened  ? — 
Vei-y  much  shortened. 

9013.  I  undcj'stand  you  to  say  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  England 
to  occupy  15  years  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  ? — Yes. 

9014.  You  think  that  might  be  reduced  very  much  ? — By  two- 
thirds. 

9015.  It  might  be  reduced  to  five  years  ? — To  five  years  at  most. 

9016.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  at  the  end  of  those  five  years,  if  the 
time  were  well  spent,  might  be  as  good  a  scholar  as  any  man  who  attains 
the  highest  classical  honours  iii  the  University  ? — I  think  so. 

9017.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  short  course  of  Latin  might 
be  veiy  useful  to  persons  in  the  middle  classes  whose  education  must 
necessarily  terminate  at  about  17  or  18  ? — Yes. 

9018.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  think  that  the  course  of  Latin  might 
bo  still  more  abbreviated  in  their  case  by  altering  entirely  the  method 
in  which  it  is  taught,  so  as  to  give  it  a  more  diirect  bearing  on  modern 
thought  and  modern  language  ? — Certainly. 

9019.  Would  you  explain  any  views  you  have  as  to  that  ? — For 
instance,  the  crude  form  system,  as  it  is  called,  I  think  would  be  an 
immense  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  style  of  insti'uction.  I  would 
abolish  all  mere  memoriter  acquisition  of  rules.  I  would  have  every- 
thing taught  by  reference  to  principles,  so  that  the  memory  and  the 
intelligence  should  go  together.  Tlien  if  the  instruction  were  deferred 
to  a  more  advanced  age  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  there  would  be  an 
intelligent  interest  taken  in  eveiy  step,  instead  of  so  much  being 
crammed  by  main  force  into  a  .boy's  mind,  for  which  ho  sees  no  use, 
and  of  which  he  does  not  understand  the  bearings.  He  would  at  each 
step  comprehend  the  purposes  of  what  he  was  learning  ;  he  would  feel 
that  every  day,  every  hour,  he  was  making  progress,  and  as  QuintUian 
says,  it  is  as  natural  for  the  human  mind  to  learn  as  it  is  for  a  bird  to 
Hy  or  a  fish  to  swim. 

9020.  You  think  that  the  result  would  not  necessarily  make  the  men 
what  you  would  call  perfect  scholars,  but  more  intelligent  Englishmen  ? 

More  intelligent  Englishmen  and  not  less  perfect  scholars.     I  do  not 

think  perfect  scholarship  is  compatible  with  intellectual  torpor  or  want 
of  intellectual  development  generally. 

9021.  Would  you  mention  any  books  or  any  institutions  in  which 
you  think  the  method  which  you  describe  is  well  exemplified  ? — I  do 
not  know  any  place  where  it  is  thoroughly  acted  upon,  for  this  reason, 
that  public-school  teachers  we  bound  down  by  the  charters  of  their  con- 
stitution, and  private-school  teachers  are  obliged  to  obey  the  wishes  of 
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the  parents,  and  the  parents  again  are  anxious  that  their  sons  should  WiB.tiodgsoA, 
keep  pace  with  other  parents'  sons  who  are  undergoing  other  kinds  of    ■^*?-'  LL.I>. 
instruction,  so  that  it  is  extreihelj  difficult  to  find  a  school  in  which      ,  ^      .     „ 
this  kind  of  instruction  can  be  put  to  the  test.     I  may  mention  that  ' 

there  is  at  this  moment  about  to  be  started  a  large  college  (the  Inter- 
national), which  will  go  on  the  principle  of  subordinating  the  classics 
to  modern  languages  and  to  physical  science,  and  the  head  of  it  is  to  be 
a  man  Well  known  as  a  classic.  Dr.  Schmitz,  the  rector  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  a  man  of  great  pliilological  and  classical  leai'ning. 

9022.  Where  is  that  ?— Neai-  London. 

9023.  You  have  not  answered  my  question  with  regard  to  books. 
Can  you  refer  to  books  in  which  these  methods  are  well  explained  ? — 
I  do  not  know  aiiy  book  iri  which  that  plan  is  worked  Out  in  detail.  I 
know  there  are  books  on  the  crude-forrii  system,  for  instance,  and  I 
could  point  to  books  in  which  the  plan  is  maintained  theoretically,  but 
I  know  none  wherb  it  is  worked  out  practically. 

9024.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  connexioii  between  Latin  and  English 
should  be  inade  an  instrument  of  education,  without  the  attempt  to 
make  the  man  a  perfect  classical  scholar  ? — That  is  quite  my  idea. 

9025.  You  spoke  of  natural  science,  or  rather,  you  spoke  of  educating 
the  observant  faculties,  and  some  of  your  interrogators  spoke  of  natural 
science.  Do  you  think  it  is  exactly  scientific  knowledge  which  you 
would  give  to  boys,  or  merely  calling  out  their  observant  faculties  ? — 
I  would  make  the  one  the  instrument  of  the  other  ;  let  them  observe 
and  explain  to  them  what  they  have  observed.  In  a  school  at  Peckhara, 
where  boys  are  educated  oil  that  principle,  the  principles  of  botany,  for 
instance,  are  explained  to  thein.  They  are  continually  bringing  plants 
to  their  teacher  to  ask  him  what  they  are,  to  what  class  they  belong, 
and  they  are  there  furnished  with  subjects  of  interest,  not  only  in 
school  but  in  leisure  hours  ;  and  so  it  is  with  other  things.  They 
bring  him  itisects  and  various  natural  objects,  anxious  to  know  all  that 
he  has  to  tell  them  about  them.  Then  again,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
physical  science,  that  which  consists  of  pui-e  observation,  as  natural 
history  ;  and  then  there  is  experimental  science,  which  is  a  stage  above 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  second  exercisfes  the  reflecting  faculties  much 
more  than  the  first.  The  one  would  lead  naturally  to  the  other.  What 
I  have  said  about  botany  or  entomology  is  an  example  of  the  one,  and 
chemistry  is  an  example  of  the  other. 

9026.  Though  you  think  that  the  reflecting  faculty  is  not  healthily 
exercised  by  language,  especially  by  classical  languages,  at  an  early 
age,  you  think  a  certain  amount  of  reflection  may  be  healthily  exercised 
through  the  sciences  of  observation  ? — Certainly  ;  one  I  should  wish 
espfecially  to  mention,  and  that  is  the  knowledge  of  the  human  striictiire 
itself,  of  which  every  one  contains  a  type  in  himself,  and  the  appli- 
cations of  which  to  the  preservation  of  health  are  so  immensely 
important. 

9027.  Do  you  know  auy  institution  in  which  the  natural  sciences  are 
really  used  in  the  way  in  which  you  think  best  ? — ^Yes,  in  Mr.  Shields' 
school  at  Peckham,  the  Birkbeck  School,  where  there  are  above  800 
pupils,  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  from  the  age  of  4  up  to  perhaps  16  or  17. 

9028.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  With  respect  to  arithmetic,  at  what 
age  do  you  think  it  should  be  commenced  in  schools  ? — I  have  not 
given  the  point  any  special  attention,  but  I  should  think  that  at  frbm 
7  to  9  it  might  be  begun  very  well. 

9029.  What  is  the  special  value  which  you  consider  it  to  have 
on  the  mind  of  a  child,  independently  of  its  practical  use  ?-r-I  think 
it  is  a  means  of  intellectual  training  if  it  is  taught  rationally,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  as  it  is  in  many  schools  now. 
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W.B. Hodgson,      9030.  With  respect  to  drawing  ;  do  you  consider  that  important  in 
Esq.,  LL.D.    bringing  out  the  observant  faculties  ? — ^Extremely  important.     I  would 
have  every  boy,  if  possible,  taught  to  draw  as  well  as  to  write. 

9031.  At  what  age  ? — ^A  child  may  be  observed  to  begin  for  itself  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  I  would  begin  as  soon  as  a  child  goes  to  school 
at  all. 

9032.  Say  at  eight  years  of  age  ? — Yes,  and  younger.  I  would  not 
allow  any  limit  of  age  except  its  coming  to  school.  As  soon  as  it 
comes  to  school  let  it  begin,  in  its  childish  way,  to  learn  to  draw. 

9033.  {IiOrd  Lyttelton.)  Compulsory  on  all  children  ? — I  would 
except  those  individual  cases  where  there  was  an  absolute  deficiency, 
but  such  cases  are  extremely  rare  ;  for  example,  allow  me  to  say  that  in 
the  Liverpool  Institute,  where  we  had  nearly  1,000  boys,  700  in  one 
school  and  250  in  another,  every  boy  was  taught  drawing  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  eight  years  I  was  there  I  do  not  think  there  was  au 
exception  made  in  the  case  of  1 0  boys  altogether.     So  in  Manchester. 

9034.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Do  you  attach  any  importance,  where 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  such  a  thing,  to  their  sketching  from  nature  ? 
— Certainly  in  a  more  advanced  stage.  I  think  it  might  be  done  on 
half-holidays  with  great  advantage. 

9035.  And  in  drawing  lessons  you  would  include  not  merely  buildings 
but  objects  from  nature  ? — The  teaching  should  be  mainly  from  objects. 

9036.  (Z>»-.  Storrar,')  Wliat  are  the  sciences  that  you  would  par- 
ticularly address  to  the  minds  of  boys  before  the  age  of  12  or  13  ? — 
Botany,  entomology,  the  elements  of  geology,  and  also  chemistry,  but 
above  all  human  physiology,  not  understanding  it  in  the  purely 
technical  sense  of  physiology,  but  the  bodily  structure  generally.  At 
an  advanced  age  I  myself  attended  anatomical  lectures,  physiological 
lectures,  and  went  through  a  whole  course  of  dissection,  on  purpose  to 
qualify  myself,  so  far  as  I  could,  for  giving  this  kind  of  instruction  in 
schools  ;  and  I  have  done  so  to  a  large  extent  simply  from  the  conviction 
I  have  of  its  importance,  and  my  experience  shows  me  that  it  is  capable 
of  being  made  extremely  interesting  to  the  young  of  both  sexes. 

9037.  Could  you  venture  to  expect  that  you  would  succeed  in 
communicating  more  than  the  simple  facts  of  observation  to  boys  of 
that  age,  under  12  ? — Yes,  certainly,  as  exemplified  again  in  Mr.  Shields' 
school  at  Peckham.  His  lectures  for  example  on  a  candle  or  on  soap 
trace  the  progress  of  the  elements  of  which  each  is  composed  up  to 
its  result,  and  in  that  case  the  reasoning  is  carried  perfectly  along. 
There  is  no  step  taken  that  is  not  understood.  They  are  not  told  that 
certain  things  make  certain  things  and  that  they  are  to  commit  them 
to  memory,  but  they  follow  the  process. 

9038.  Can  he  do  anything  in  the  way  of  communicating  the  doctrine 
of  equivalents  in  chemistry  i — Yes,  certainly, 

9039.  {Mr.  Forsfer.')  I  think,  although  your  own  experience  of 
teaching  of  late  years  has  been  chiefly  with  what  may  be  called  the 
vipper  middle  classes,  your  attention  to  education  has  led  you  to 
consider  the  position  of  the  middle  classes  generally  with  regard  to  it  ? 
— ^Yes. 

9040.  Does  that  enable  you  to  give  us  an  opinion  as  to  the  length  of 
time  to  which  we  may  hope  that  the  children  of  the  lower  middle 
class, — tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  and  farmers — will  be  able  to  remain  at 
school,  when  the  parents ,  have  become  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
education  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  that  they  wJU  remain  after  14 
or  15,  I  should  rather  say  14  than  15. 

9041.  You  are  aware  that  it  makes  a  great  difference  whether  it  is 
14  or  15  ? — Surely. 

9042.  Do  you  think  it  is  reasonable  for  us  to  hope  that  of  that  class 
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we  could  expect  them  to  remain  beyond  14? — ^Not  soon.    I  believe  w.B.Hodgsm, 
that  in  proportion  aa  education  is  diffused  amongst  society,  there  will    Esq.,  LI1.D. 

be  an  increasing   desire    on  the  part   of  parents  to  keep  their   sons         

at  school,  but  until  that  general  feeling  for  education  and  the  knowledge  1st  NovM865. 
of  what  it  is  are  spread  through  society,  we  cannot  expect  that  the 
existing  period  of  school  training  will  be  much  lengthened,  and  that 
period,  I  am  afraid,  is  nearer  14  than  IS. 

9043.  I  suppose  I  should  be  right  in  thinking  that  the  generality  of 
boys  at  commercial  academies  leave  at  14  ? — I  should  think  they  do. 

9044.  As  to  those  boys  who  stop  only  up  to  14  I  rather  gather  that 
you  would  recommend  that  they  should  be  taught  Latin  for  two 
years  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  not  object  to  that  being  done. 

9045.  Would  you  recommend  that  all  those  boys  be  taught  physical 
science  ? — Certainly. 

9046.  You  stated  what  you  considered  to  be  the  advantages  of  Latin, 
but  I  also  understood  you  to  say  that  if  it  came  to  the  choice  and  you 
were  obliged  to  choose  you  would  choose  modern  languages,  meaning, 
I  suppose,  French  and  German,  rather  than  Latin  ? — ^Yes. 

9047.  Upon  what  ground  would  you  do  that  ? — In  the  first  place 
because  they  are  more  useful  in  the  subsequent  affairs  of  daily  life  ;  in 
the  second  place  because  they  open  up  to  us  enormous  and  ever -increasing 
literature  of  every  kind  and  variety  of  interest  of  our  own  day  ;  and 
thirdly,  because  I  think  in  judicious  hands  they  are  capable  of  being 
made  extremely  good  vehicles  of  grammatical,  philological,  and  assthetic 
instruction.  In  the  hands,  for  instance,  of  such  a  man  as  Arnold  the 
study  of  French  and  German  classics  would  be  made  almost,  if  not  quite 
(and  I  think  I  may  drop  the  "  almost ")  as  efficient  media  of  instruction 
as  Latin  and  Greek  authors  themselves. 

9048.  Then  the  argument  often  alleged  in  favour  of  Latin  as  against 
the  modern  languages,  that  it  is  the  best  and  almost  the  only  way  of 
training  the  intellect,  has  but  little  force  with  you  ? — I  do  not  believe 
it  at  all. 

9049.  You  would  consider  that  in  so  far  as  that  at  present  is  the 
case  it  is  the  fault  of  the  teachers  rather  than  of  the  system  ? — I  should 
not  wish  to  use  the  word  "  fault,"  because  I  do  not  think  they  are  in 
fault ;  but  they  have  learnt  certain  things  and  t]j.ey  can  only  teach  what 
they  have  learnt.  Not  having  had  their  attention  directed  to  other 
things  they  do  their  best  to  teach  that  to  which  their  attention  has  been 
directed. 

9050.  Can  you  tell  us  from  your  own  knowledge  of  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  the  more  intelligent  parents,  whether  or  no  it  is  the  case 
that  they  would  lay  very  much  greater  stress  on  the  modern  languages  ? 
— Having  had  occasion  to  travel  largely  over  both  England  and  Scotland, 
I  may  say  that  that  is  a  very  prevailing  feeling,  and  I  think  it  is  on  the 
increase,  that  they  are  very  anxious  that  their  sons  should  learn  the 
continental  languages  well  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  them.  Their  interest 
in  the  matter  may  not  be  very  intelligent,  not  as  much  as  might  be 
wished,  but  that  is  their  feeling,  and  parents  frequently  come  to  me  and 
they  say,  "  We  are  willing  to  pay  anything  for  the  instruction  of  our 
"  sons,  tell  us  where  we  can  send  them,  for  we  cannot  get  what  we 
"  want." 

9051.  I  suppose  you  would  consider  it  to  be  the  case  that  from  the 
greater  communication  between  England  and  the  continent,  the  know- 
ledge of  French  and  German  is  more  wanted  ? — It  is  more  wanted. 

9052.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  have  been  a  good 
deal  on  the  continent  of  late  ? — Yes. 

9053.  And,  I  suppose,  have  made  the  education  on  the  continent  an 
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W.B.Bodys(»!,  object  of  study  ?— Not  of  very  profound  study,  for  I  may  say  that  for 
I'.sg.,  LL.D.    many  years  while  I  was  there  I  was  in  a  state  of  profound  hopelessness 
1st  Nov   18G5   ^'^  ^  ^"'"^  education,  and  only  directed  my  attention  casually  to  the 
"  '       '  ■  institutions  there. 

_  9054.  Have  you  studied  it  sufficiently  to  bo  able  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, whether  the  education  given  to  the  class  in  France  corresponding 
to  the  lower  middle  class  in  England  is  as  much  of  a  classical  education 
as  is  professed  to  be  given  with  us  ? —  It  has  been  hitherto. 

9055.  In  France  I  suppose  there  is  quite  as  great  if  not  a  greater  want 
of  study  in  foreign  modern  languages  than  in  England  ? — Yes,  but  that  is 
being  rapidly  repaired  under  the  arrangements  of  the  present  Minister 
of  Instruction.  You  have  asked  me  about  France  ;  in  Germany  the 
case  is  different.  There  is  more  instruction  given  of  the  kind  that  I 
should  desire  to  see,  in  the  Eeal  Schulen — there  is  a  great  deal  more 
attention  paid  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

9056.  Is  it  the  case  in  continental  schools  that  modem  languages  are 
taught  before  Latin  ? — No,  they  are  taught  simultaneously  ;  as  a  rule, 
they  do  not  precede  Latin. 

9Q57.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  had  occasion  to  observe  the  effect  of 
the  way  in  which  the  French  teach  their  own  language  as  a  means  of 
education  ? — I  have  not  had  any  experience  of  that. 

9058.  {Mr.  Forsier.)  If  we  were  forced  to  choose  between  physical 
science  and  the  classics  for  boys  who  have  to  leave  school  at  14,  what 
decision  would  you  make  then  ? — If  I  wore  forced  to  choose  I  should 
choose  physical  science. 

9059.  Upon  what  ground  ? — On  the  ground  that  I  believe  physical 
science  possesses  much  greater  variety  of  usefulness  and  a  greater  extent 
of  usefulness.  I  bolicvc  it  to  be  in  itself  the  great  means  of  training 
the  mind  ;  but  observe,  the  difficulty  I  have  in  answering  this  is,  that 
the  antagonism  is  rather  partial.  You  put  physical  science  against 
classics.  If  I  am  to  choose  between  the  two  I  should  prefer  physical 
science,  but  then  upon  this  understanding  that  the  vacancy  left  by 
omitting  classics  would  be  supplied  by  the  vernacular  and  continental 
languages.     I  should  regret  the  linguistic  studies  being  entirely  left  out. 

9060.  Your  own  experience  as  a  schoolmaster  leads  you  to  think 
that  there  is  no  real  ground  for  the  statement  that  is  often  made,  that 
physical  science  does  not  give  an  opportunity  for  training  the  intellect  ? 
— Certainly,  I  do  not  think  so. 

9061.  You  did  make  use  of  it  in  your  school  ? — I  have  done  so,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  I  would  do  now  if  I  were  a  schoolmaster.  My 
views  have  grown  as  I  have  grown  older. 

9062.  We  have  had  one  or  two  witnesses  who  have  dwelt  a  good 
deal  on  the  advantage  of  what  is  called  social  science  ;  have  you  any 
opinion  upon  that  subject  ? — Yes  ;  I  could  say  a  good  deal  upon  tliat, 
because  I  have  devoted  myself  to  that  with  great  attention  for  the  last 
few  years.  I  have  given  courses  of  lessons  upon  that  subject.  For 
instance,  last  autumn  I  gave  a  course  of  32  lessons  to  a  class  of  80 
young  ladies.  The  course  lasted  four  months  twice  a  week.  I  received 
very  pleasing  tributes  of  gratitude  ;  I  do  not  mean  in  a  pecuniai-y 
form,  but  in  the  form  of  memorials  and  written  addresses,  as  to  the 
benefit  that  was  received  by  those  pupils  from  the  lessons.  They  were 
in  the  Socratic  mode,  an  exposition  of  the  economical  constitution 
of  society,  showing  how  people  are  fed,  how  they  ai'e  clothed,  and 
what  must  be  done  in  order  that  society  should  be  held  together,  how 
it  is  that  the  wants  of  society  are  met,  and  how  it  is  that  society  not 
only  continues  to  exist  but  advances  in  prosperity. 

9063.  Ketui'ning  to  the  time  of  the  boys  leaving  school,  because  that 
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is  very  importajit,  I  suppose  you  would  consider  that  all  njej'chants'  W.B.Hoigsm, 
sons,  and  leading  manufi^cturers'  sons,  as  a  general  rule  would  stay  jjp    ^^1->  I'l'J>- 
to  16  and  17  ?— Yes,  it  is  probable.  j^^  N^1865 

9064.  Would  you  draw  a  line  (speaking  of  course  generally  of  classes     '_ 

and  not  alludijig  to  particular  cases)  between  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers pn  the  one  hand,  and  tradesmen  and  farmers  on  the  other 

hand,  as  to  the  time  at  which  they  leave  ? — I  think  that  the  educational 
wants  of  the  two  classes  which  you  have  last  mentioned  are  likely  to 
be  less  extensive  than  those  of  the  two  former  ;  that  the  children  of 
tradesmen  and  farmers  are  more  likely  to  leave  school  early  than  those 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

9065.  Then  for  those  who  stay  longer  you  would  recommend  in  all 
cases  not  only  Latin  but  Greek  also  ? — Greek  so  far  as  it  is  possible  ; 
Latin,  certainly. 

9066.  You  would  not,  I  suppose,  fit  all  recommend  to  boys  who  were 
to  leave  at  14  that  they  should  learn  Greek  ? — No  ;  I  should  not  wish 
to  attempt  it. 

9067.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  advantage 
of  a  day  school  and  a  boarding  school  for  what  may  be  termed  the 
lower  section  of  the  middle  class? — Yes  ;  I  Jiaye  thought  a  great  deal 
on  that  poinj;,  and  I  am  .quite  convinced  that  a  day  school  is  preferable 
wherever  it  is  possible.  I  piay  perhaps  be  biassed  in  that  belief, 
because  I  was  myself  brought  up  in  that  way.  In  Scotland  there  are 
large  day  schools,  and  it  is  almost  universally  considered  there  that  the 
boarding-school  system,  which  takes  a  boy  away  from  his  parental 
home,  is  a  disadvantage  to  him  ;  that  the  perfection  of  education,  so  to 
speajs,  is  a  good  school  com})ined  with  a  good  home  ;  that  if  you  have 
good  teaching  in  a  scliopl  for  six  hours  a  day,  and  then  the  home 
influences  after  tliat,  you  have  the  utmost  that  can  be  desired ;  and  that 
the  boarding  school  is  only  avaijable,  or  at  least  desirable  ini  cases 
where,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  parents,  the  instruction 
cannot  be  obtained  at  home. 

9068.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  the  case  also,  that  we  could  hardly  expect 
thaj;  the  parents  of  the  lower  middle  class  would  be  able  to  afford  to 
send  their  children  to  a  good  boarding  school  ? — Large  boarding  schools 
are  now  being  made  so  extremely  cheap  by  those  charitable  institutions, 
the  county  schccls  (which  I,  for  one,  deplore),  that  there  is  no  saying 
what  may  be  dene.  '  I  see  advertisements  of  schools  at  Vll.  a-year, 
everything  being  furnished  in  the  way  of  food  and  teaching.  Now  that 
may  be  done  by  endowments  or  by  charitable  subscriptions,  but  the 
consequences  of  that  must  be  to  drive  put  of  the  field  every  well- 
qualified  private  schoolmaster  who  cannot  afford  to  do  anything  of  that 
kind  ;  so  that  these  recent  inventions,  which  are  intended  perhaps 
honafide  to  promote  education,  seem  to  me  to  have  the  unavoidable 
and  dii'ect  effect  of  injuring  it. 

9069.  {J^ord  Lytielton!)  To  what  county  schools  do  you  refer  ?— 
I  am  referring  to  such  movements  as  have  been  going  on  in  the  south 
of  England,  large  boarding  schools,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  efforts  which 
are  being  made  to  extend  to  the  middle  classes  what  are  called  the 
advantages  of  the  public  schools. 

9070.  But  in  what  sense  are  those  schools  charitable  foundations  ? 

Because  they  are  mainly  supportied,  as  I  understand,  by  private 
subscriptions,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  fees  paid  by  the  pupils  do  not 
cover  the  expenses,  and  certainly  not  as  regai-ds  the  buildings.  ' 

9071.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  buildings  are  provided  by  subscrip- 
tion, but  that  the  current  expenses  are  not  intended  to  be  so  defrayed, 
that  the  school  is  intended  to  be  self-supporting  ?— That  I  consider 
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^fo'^ffn"'  *°  ^^  "•  "^i^e^^^co  '"^'^^er  of  detail  than  of  principle,  because  either  way 

_r    '    *^^  private  schoolmaster  is  driven  out  of  the  field. 
1st  Nov.  1865.      ^^'^2-  (^^-  horsier.)  I  suppose  you,  as  an  old  j)rivate  schoolmaster, 

would  consider  that  you  would  have  very  little  chance  of  competing 

against  a  rival  whose  building  was  furnished  for  him  gratuitously  ? — 
T  think  I  should  be  at  an  unfair  disadvantage,  and  that  though  my  plan 
ofinstructionmightbegreatly  superior  to  that  furnished  at  the  other 
place,  yet  I  should  be  unlikely  to  gain  pupils. 

9073.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  there  are  no  countervailing 
advantages  in  a  school  of  a  public  character  where  the  pupils  are 
boarded,  which  are  to  be  set  against  the  absence  from  home  at  a  certain 
part  of  the  year,  which  may  apply  to  children  of  the  humbler  classes  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  higher  classes  of  society  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
state  that  there  are  no  advantages,  I  only  say  that  I  do  not  know  what 
they  are.  In  this  world  we  are  obliged,  generally,  to  choose  between 
the  greater  and  the  less,  the  better  and  the  worse  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  each  system  has  its  own  special  advantages  ;  what  they  are  in  this 
case  I  do  not  know. 

9074.  (Mr.  Forster.)  Do  you  think  it  is  at  all  possible,  looking  to 
the  population  of  England  and  to  the  enormous  number  of  the  middle 
class,  especially  of  the  lower  section,  and  their  circumstances,  that  we 
can  ever  hope  to  meet  their  wants  of  education  by  boarding  schools  ? — 
I  do  not  see  why  not,  where  day  schools  are  unattainable. 

9075.  You  think  boarding  schools  could  meet  them  ? — I  do  not  see 
why  not. 

9076.  And  that  we  should  get  rid  of  day  schools  ? — ^I  refer  to  day 
schools  in  a  town.  I  said  just  now,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  I  gave 
the  preference  to  day  schools  over  boarding  schools  wherever  day  schools 
could  exist.  Now,  day  schools  can  exist  in  any  town  of  moderate  pro- 
portions. You  have,  then,  to  deal  only  with  those  parts  of  the  couutiy 
which  are  more  or  less  remote  from  towns,  and  I  think  the  wants  of 
such  districts  as  those  can  be  met  by  boarding  schools. 

9077.  (Lord  Taunton.)  You  think  there  is  room  for  both  systems  ? 
— I  think  there  is  room  for  day  schools  in  the  town,  and  for  boarding 
schools  in  the  country. 

9078.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Can  you,  from  your  experience  of  a  great  number 
of  schools  that  you  are  connected  with  at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  give 
us  something  like  an  estimate  of  the  lowest  possible  cost  upon  which  you 
think  a  boarding  school  for  a  respectable  farmer's  sons  can  be  conducted, 
securing  an  adequate  remuneration  for  the  teaching  as  well  as  the 
boarding  ? — There  are  boarding  schools  at  from  251.  to  30Z.  a  year. 

9079.  Do  you  think  that  at  that  price  there  can  be  an  adequate  sum 
for  the  payment  of  teachers  ? — Not  unless  the  number  of  pupils  were 
greater  than  it  is  probable  in  any  individual  case  they  are. 

9080.  What  would  be  the  smallest  number  which  you  tliink  would  be 
remunerative  at  25Z.  a  year  ? — That  is  an  arithmetical  calculation  which 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  I  have  made.  I  should  not  myself  like  to  have 
a  school  at  which  the  fees  were  anything  like  251.  or  30Z.  a  year.  I 
think  there  are  many  schools  where  the  fees  being  at  that  rate  there  is 
a  perpetual  struggle  for  life.  The  teacher  is  uncomfortable  and  uneasy 
in  his  circumstances,  and  he  is  not  able  to  give  the  pupils  the  kind  of 
instruction  that  he  himself  would  wish  to  give,  or  to  pay  the  masters 
as  he  ought,  and  as  he  wishes. 

9081.  Supposing  a  school  of  100  boys,  taking  the  sons  of  farmers  not 
of  the  highest  class,  but  men  farming  from  200  to  400  acres,  what  do 
you  think  is  the  lowest  sum  to  cover  all  charges  which  would  supply  an 
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adequate  staff  of  teachers  ? — I  think  a  school  of  100  boys  at  30/.  a  year  W.  B.  Hodgson, 
might  he  maintained.  -£«?.,  LL.D. 

9082.  The  master  providing;  his  own  building  ? — The  master  providing         

his  own  building.      ^  ^  ^  ^  1st  Nov.  1865. 

9083.  Out  of  that  how  much  should  you  thjnk  would  go  in  the  actual 
payment  of  teachers,  including  the  master  himself  ? — I  must  confess  my 
inability,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  answer  that  question, 

9084.  Could  you  at  all,  from  your  knowledge  of  schoolmasters,  state 
whether  the  average  rate  of  chai-ges  for  such  schools  as  I  am  indicating 
is  not  rather  above  SOI.  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

9085.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Having  been  at  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh, 
you  can  say  whether  it  is  the  case  or  not  that  all  classes  attend  that 
school  ? — ^It  used  to  be  the  case,  but  it  is  not  so  much  so  now. 

9086.  Was  it  at  the  time  when  you  were  there  ? — It  was  ;  but  in  a 
smaller  degree  than  it  had  been  the  generation  before.  Since  the 
Edinburgh  Academy  was  started  in  1824,  the  social  standing  of  the 
pupUs  in  the  High  School  (which  is  the  borough  school,  the  magistrates 
being  the  patrons  of  it),  has  declined.  The  Edinburgh  Academy  was 
started  by  what  would  be  called  now  a  proprietary  body,  of  whom  Lord 
Cockburn,  Mr.  L.  Horner,  and  others,  were  the  chief  members,  and  they 
made  it  a  higher  kind  of  school,  as  it  were  ;  at  least  a  school  that  aimed 
at  a  higher  class  of  pupils.  They  got  masters  from  the  English  Uni- 
versities, and  they  acquired  a  prestige  which  the  High  School  lost  just 
as  they  gained,  and  from  that  time  till  now  the  children  of  the  upper 
classes,  the  nobility  and  the  higher  gentry,  have  frequented  the  Edin- 
bui'gh  Academy  much  more  than  the  Edinburgh  High  School. 

9087.  Is  it  still  the  case  that  there  is  in  the  High  School  what  would 
be  considered  a  considerable  difference  of  class,  children  of  artisans  and 
children  of  shopkeepers  being  in  it  ? — Yes,  because  the  fees  are  low. 

9088.  Is  there  any  bad  social  effect  resulting  from  that  ? — I  do  not 
know  any  evil  effect  resulting  from  that. 

9089.  {Sir  S.  JVorthcofe.)  As  a  general  question,  following  that  up, 
from  what  you  have  seen  of  English  education  do  you  think  that  any 
movement  in  the  direction  of  bringing  different  classes  together  into  one 
institution  in  England  would  be  likely  to  be  successful  ? — I  am  afraid 
that  it  would  have  very  strong  prejudices  to  encounter.  It  has  my  entire 
sympathy,  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  have  strong  prejudices  to  encounter. 

9090.  (Mr.  Forster.)  One  prejudice  being  the  social  distinction 
between  classes  ? — Yes. 

9091.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  that  distinction  exists  to  quite  as  great 
an  extent  in  Scotland  as  in  England  ? — In  Scotland  the  feeling  used 
to  be  rather  against  it,  because  in  the  parochial  schools  children  of 
all  classes  mingled  freely,  and  the  same  feeling  prevailed  to  a  large 
extent,  but  to  a  less  extent  with  the  upper  schools  ;  and  then  the  High 
School  of  such  places  as  Edinburgh,  having  the  prestige  of  connexion 
with  the  corporation,  the  provost  and  the  magistrates  being  the  patrons 
of  the  school,  attending  its  examinations  and  so  on,  that  sufiSced  to  keep 
up  a  feeling  that  it  was  a  high  school,  and  a  high-class  school. 

9092.  What  I  meant  was  this,  is  it  not  the  case,  not  in  education 
merely  but  in  society  generally,  that  the  distinction  between  classes,  the 
class  feeling,  exists  quite  as  strongly  in  Scotland  as  in  England  ? — Yes; 
and  it  is  on  the  increase. 

9093.  That  being  the  case,  if  it  has  been  found  possible  in  Scotland  to 
amalgamate  the  classes  at  schools,  does  not  that  give  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  same  thing  could  be  done  in  England  ? — It  gives  a  reason  for 
hope. 

9094.  {Sir  S.  Norfhcoie.)  Looking  to  the  large  number  of  the  sons 
2,  B 
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W.B.  Hodgson,  of  the  upper  classes  who  now  enter  professions,  which  are  not  exclu- 
Esq.,  LL.D.    sively  liberal  professions,  and  looking  to  the  kind  of  education  which 

many  of  these  young  men  require,  do  you  think  it  probable  that  if  good 

1st  Nov.  1865.  colleges  were  established  for  teaching  those  branches  of  education  which 
are  most  important  to  such  professions,  as  the  engineers  and  others,  that 
would  lead  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  ■with  a 
view  to  their  future  pursuits  in  life,  and  that  in  that  way  the  social 
distinction  might  to  some  extent  be  broken  down  ? — Do  you  mean  an 
amalgamation  before  the  period  at  which  they  go  off  to  those  colleges  ? 

9095.  No ;  I  meant  supposing  the  system  of  education  were  con  • 
ducted  more  directly  with  a  view  to  the  training  for  those  professions 
which  are  not  what  are  commonly  called  the  liberal  professions,  such  as 
the  bar  and  the  church  ;  do  you  think  it  probable  that  a  good  system 
of  education  administered  in  those  colleges  would  bring  together  a  large 
number  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  to  share  in  the  benefits  of 
education  ? — In  such  colleges  as  you  speak  of  I  should  think  so. 

9096.  So  that  the  tendency  of  such  improvements  in  education  as  you 
have  been  hinting  at,  the  introduction  of  more  teaching  of  modem 
languages  and  of  more  teaching  of  natural  science,  might  have  a  ten- 
dency to  bring  together  the  different  classes  of  society  in  the  same  insti- 
tutions ? — I  think  so,  and  for  this  reason,  which  I  will  briefly  state, 
that  the  predominance  of  classics  in  the  higher  institutions  of  our 
country  entirely  cuts  off  all  sympathy  with  the  classes  next  in  grada- 
tion, because  the  parents  of  the  boys  in  the  lower  stratum  know  that 
this  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  they  want,  that  it  will  not  suit  them,  and, 
therefore,  they  lose  all  interest  in  and  sympathy  Avitli  the  school. 

9097.  (Mr.  Baines.)  I  think,  speaking  of  the  teaching  of  continental 
languages,  you  said  incidentally  that  you  had  found  a  great  many 
parents  who  were  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  if  they  could  get  a  school 
in  which  their  children  would  be  taught  continental  languages  well  ? — 
Yes. 

9098.  May  I  ask  whether  you  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  generally 
a  disposition  to  pay  a  good  liberal  price  for  good  education  ? — That  I 
find  very  general. 

9099.  You  believe  that  the  secret  is  to  have  the  good  education,  and 
that  that  will  command  a  good  price  ? — ^Yes  ;  ivith  the  uj^por  portion  of 
the  middle  classes  decidedly. 

9100.  Of  course  you  think  then  that  the  middle  classes  are  able  to 
pay  a  good  and  liberal  price,  even  higher  than  generally  they  pay  at 
present,  for  the  good  education  of  their  children  ? — Yes,  1  think  so. 

9101.  {3Ir.  Forster.)  You  qualified  that  answer  by  saying  the  upper 
portion  of  the  middle  classes  ? — Yes. 

9102.  Do  you  think  your  answer  will  apply  more  to  them,  that  you 
would  not  have  the  same  confidence  in  the  other  portion  ? — Yes  ;  though 
as  we  all  know  the  difficulty  is  to  say  which  is  the  middle  and  which 
the  lower. 

9103.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Then  you  think  it  is  quite  possible  from  what 
you  have  said  with  regard  to  county  schools,  to  commit  an  error  in 
calling  in  charity  to  reduce  the  fees  of  schools  too  low  ? — Unques- 
tionably. 

9104.  That  whilst  in  individual  cases  perhaps  you  would  admit  it 
might  be  good,  and  might  raise  up  a  few  large  and  useful  schools,  it 
might  do  a  greater  amount  of  harm  by  driving  out  the  competition  of 
a  very  great  number  of  private  schools  ? — That  is  my  conviction. 

9105.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Would  you  state  in  reference  to  day  schools 
or  day  scholars,  what  is  the  highest  amount  within  your  knowledge 
which  is  willingly  paid  by  the  upper  middle  classes  ? — I  think  I  know 
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cases  where  251.  is  paid  for  a  day  school,  and  there  are  extras  besides  W.B.Hodgsm, 
that.    That  makes  the  answer  rather  complicated  because  the  extras    Esq.,  LL.D. 
amount  to  a  great  deal.  — — 

9106.  Do  you  think  that  this  Commission,  for  instance,  might  re-  ^''  ^°^'  ''^®^' 
commend  measures  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  the  willingness  of  a    ''"     '■ 
large  portion  of  the  upper  middle  class  to  pay  that  amount  for  a  good 
education  ? — For  a  day  school  certainly. 

9107i  Looking  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale,  what  do  you  think 
is  the  lowest  amount  for  which  it  is  possible  to  afford  to  the  class  above 
the  National  and  British  and  Foreign  schools,  such  an  education  as  is 
suited  to  their  position  in  society  ? — In  the  Liverpool  institute  where 
there  were  700  boys  the  quarterly  fee  was  15«. 

9108.  Do  you  think  that  for  that  amount  presuming  a  reasonably 
sufficient  number  of  scholars  an  eificient  education  might  be  given  ? — 
Yes,  in  a  day  school.  Observe  in  this  case  the  fee  was  los.,  but  I 
should  qualify  that  statement  by  this,  which  also  connects  itself  with 
what  Mr.  Baines  has  said,  that  the  building  there  had  been  provided. 

9109.  That  presumes  that  in  a  school  of  100  boys  the  payments 
would  be  75i.  a  quarter  ;  300/.  a  year  ? — ^Yes,  but  there  were  700  boys 
in  that  school. 

91 10.  I  put  the  case  supposing  even  100  boys  in  the  school,  the 
income  of  the  school  would  be  300/.  a  year  ? — Yes. 

9111.  Should  you  think  that  for  that  amount  a  thoroughly  efficient 
education  might  be  given  to  the  upper  mechanics  and  small  tradesmen  ? 
— No  ;  not  unless  a  building  were  provided. 

9112.  I  am  presuming  the  building  provided  ? — I  could  not  say  that 
100  pupils  would  be  sufficient. 

9113.  Then  you  think  that  the  school  must  have  more  than  100 
pupils  to  make  that  possible  ? — I  should  think  so. 

9114.  Still  you  do  think  that  for  a  sufficiently  successful  school  15s. 
a  quarter  would  really  pay  for  education  ? — It  resolves  itself  into  a 
question  of  the  number  of  pupils.  Of  course  that  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  rate  of  fees. 

9115.  I  do  take  that  into  account.  Supposing  the  school  to  be  well 
filled  you  think  we  may  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  15«.  a  quarter 
will  pay  for  the  teaching  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  be  captious,  but  the 
phrase  "well  filled"  is  ambiguous  ;  at  least,  it  conveys  no  clear  idea 
to  my  mind,  because  a  school  may  be  weU  fiUed  with  100  boys  up  to 
its  capacity,  and  it  may  be  well  filled  with  700  boys  up  to  its  capacity. 
My  answer  to  the  question  as  to  fees  was  founded  on  the  experience 
of  a  school  that  had  700  pupils,  and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  that  ex- 
perience cannot  be  transferred  to  a  school  of  100  pupils.  It  is  also 
obvious  as  an  inference  from  that,  that  the  rate  of  fees  to  be  charged 
depends  very  much  upon  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  fairly  expected  in 
the  school. 

9116.  {Mr.  Forster.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  there 
was  great  danger  in  this  system  of  county  schools  that  providing  the 
building  gratuitously  might  do  harm  by  discouraging  private  schools. 
Would  you  consider  also  that  that  would  apply  to  such  a  place  as  the 

.  Liverpool  Institute  ? — It  has  the  same  tendency  and  only  to  a  smaller 
extent  because  the  accommodation  is  less  superior  to  that  which  an 
ordinary  schoolmaster  could  furnish. 

9117.  Would  your  feeling  on  that  point  be  so  strong  that  you  would 
be  opposed  to  the  erection  or  the  starting  of  an  institute  similar  to  the 
Liverpool  Institute  with  the  same  probability  of  success  ?  —  No ;  if 
advantage  were  not  taken  of  th3  possession  of  the  building  to  reduce 
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W.B.Hodgson,  *^s  ^^es  to  such  an  extent  as  to  drive  the  private  schoohnaster  out  of 
Esq.,  LL.D.    the  field. 

9118.  Is  it  not  almost  impossible  but  that  such  an  advantage  will  be 

■1st  Nov.  1865.  taken  ?— No  ;  I  think  it  is  not.  For  instance,  in  the  Liverpool  Insti- 
tute  the  fees  were  not  lower  than  those  chai'ged  by  the  ordinary  school- 
masters who  taught  boys  of  that  rank.  The  only  difference  was  that 
we  could  afford  to  have  a  greater  number  of  boys  and  to  teach  them 
bettei',  but  we  did  not  charge  them  less  fees.  Tliat  is  a  very  important 
distinction.  It  is  the  driving  the  schoolmaster  out  of  the  field  by  a 
reduction  of  the  fees  that  I  am  deploring. 

9119.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  an  awak- 
ened sense  in  the  public  of  this  country  to  the  advantages  of  a  good 
•education  and  an  increased  appreciation  of  what  a  good  education  is  ? 
— Yes,  I  should  think  there  is  a  tendency  that  way. 

9120.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  considerable  tendency  ? — ^I  speak  with 
doubt,  but  that  is  my  feeling  ;  I  have  not  a  veiy  strong  conviction. 

9121.  I  believe  you  are  a  Member  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  ? — 
I  am  a  Vice-President,  and  have  been  a  Fellow  for  some  time. 

9122.  Have  any  means  occurred  to  you  by  which  the  status  and  quali- 
fications of  Preceptors  generally  might  be  improved  ? — Yes,  decidedly  ; 
one  point  I  think  of  immense  importance,  whicli  is  that  all  educational 
oflices  given  by  Government  should  be  given  to  teachers  as  a  rule,  that 
there  should  not  be  persons  put  into  the  superior  educational  offices 
who  have  not  passed  through  the  anterior  grades  of  education,  or  who, 
at  all  events,  are  not  practically  acquainted  with  the  details. 

9123.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  superior  educational  offices  ? — I 
mean  such  offices  as  inspectorships.  I  know  on  this  point  there  is  a 
•very  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  masters  not  only  of  the  lower-class 
schools  but  also  of  the  middle-class  schools.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  a 
word  of  course  against  the  existing  inspectors,  who  are  a  most  excellent 
body  of  men,  but  they  excite  my  surprise  wlien  I  consider  how  they 
are  what  they  are.  Out  of  the  whole  number  there  are  very  few, 
who,  like  Mr.  Fitch  and  some  others,  have  had  any  previous  educa- 
tional training  ;  they  have  been  young  men  of  considerable  ability  and 
success  at  the  Universities,  and  they  come  fresh  from  their  degrees,  and 

.  are  set  to  inspect  schools  v/itliout  perhaps  having  entered  a  school 
before  in  their  lives,  or  having  any  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Now 
there  is  no  career  for  a  schoolmaster  in  this  country. 

9124.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Government  inspectors  ? — I  am 
spealiing  generally  ;  there  is  no  straightforward  career  for  a  school- 
master. You  have  the  law,  and  you  have  the  church,  and  the  medical 
profession  ;  those  three  things  are  open  from  the  lowest  grade  to  the 
highest,  to  all  who  are  members  of  those  professions  respectively  ;  but 
the  teacher  has  nothing  to  hope  for,  and  even  Her  Majesty's  Education 
Commissioners,  over  whom  tlie  Du]ce  of  Newcastle  presided,  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  in  their  opinion  the  masters  of  schools  were  not 
qualified  to  ue  even  assistant  inspectors.  In  that  way  there  is  a  feeling 
of  hopelessness  pervading  the  profession  ;  there  is  no  object  of  ambition 
to  which  anyone  can  aspire,  and  everyone  who  can  leaves  the  profession 
as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  do  so.  Teachers  of  the  middle-class  schools 
become  barristers  and  go  off  to  the  bar,  and  so  it  is  tliroughout. 

9125.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  witnesses  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  any  person  exercising  the  calling  of  Preceptor,  should  be 
certificated  after  some  examination,  are  you  of  opinion  that  such  a 
measure  would  be  practicable  or  desirable  ? — I  am  a  member  of  the 
Registration  Committee,  which  is  a  Committee  for  introducing  that 
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matter,  and  I  believe  Her   Majesty's  Commissioners  have  agreed  to  W.B.  Hodgson, 
receive  a  deputation  from  tliat  body,  so  that  I  perliaps  need  not  enter  at    Esq.,  LL.D, 

any  length  into  that,  but  I  simply  say  that  is  my  opinion,  provided  there         

be  no  attempt  made  to  exclude  by  penal  enactment  those  who  should  *^*  ^°'^-  ^^^^ 
not  be  registered.  — — 

9126.  You  would  make  it  optional  ? — Yes,  I  would  make  it  optional. 
I  would  not,  as  was  attempted  a  short  time  ago,  urge  that  masters  who 
were  not  so  certificated  should  not  have  any  legal  recourse  in  the  event 
of  their  fees  not  being  paid. 

9127.  You  would  not  make  it  a  close  profession,  but  you  would  offer 
the  power  of  obtaining  a  certificate  to  any  Preceptor  who  thought  it 
worth  his  while  ? — Certainly,  so  that  parents  might  know  whether  any 
master  was  certificated  or  not. 

9128.  There  is  another  point  to  which  you  have  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  viz.,  to  the  education  of  young  women  ? — Yes. 

9129.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  general  state  of  the  education  of 
the  young  women  of  the  middle  classes  of  this  countiy  ? — ^I  think  it  is 
very  unfortunate  ;  as  a  rule  it  is  very  little  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  I 
regret  extremely  that  in  the  endowments  for  education  spread  over  this- 
country  at  large,  the  girls  have  been  deprived  of  their  fair  share  of  the 
benefits  that  ought  to  be  obtained  from  that  source. 

9130.  Do  you  mean  a  fair  share  of  those  benefits  which  were  intended 
by  the  founders  ? — I  believe  in  many  cases  the  founders  have  left  the 
foundations  open  as  regards  the  sexes,  but  that  the  foundations  have 
been  appropriated  by  boys,  and  that  girls  have  had  no  benefit  from  them 
whatever.  Now  if  I  were  made  to  choose  between  the  two  sexes,  as 
was  asked  just  now  with  reference  to  classics  and  physical  science,  I 
should  say  it  is  more  important  that  girls  should  be  taught  even  than 
boys,  in  this  respect,  that  women  are  the  early  trainers  of  the  young, 
and  by  the  maternal  influence  the  future  character  is  shaped,  so  that 
if  we  had  the  future  mothers  of  the  country  well  trained  there  would  be 
an  impulse  given  to  the  education  of  boys  which  from  no  other  quarter 
can  be  derived, 

9131.  You  believe  that  the  system  of  public  education  is  as  applicable- 
in  the  case  of  girls  as  in  the  case  of  boys  ?-^I  should  say  it  is  perfectly- 
applicable.  In  Edinburgh  thei'e  are  several  institutions  where  girls  go 
regularly  to  school  from  the  morning  till  the  afternoon,  and  go  home 
again,  and  no  annoyance  arises  from  it,  and  no  objection  has  ever  been 
made  to  it  as  far  as  I  know. 

9132.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Are  the  girls  with  the  boys  ?— They  are  not 
with  the  boys,  there  are  institutions  for  the  girls  ;  there  are  day  schools 
for  girls. 

9138.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  far  in  society  do  you  apply  your  obser- 
vation that  the  education  of  girls  is  imperfect ;  to  what  classes  of 
society  ? — I  think  that  even  as  regards  the  highest  class  it  is  imperfect ;. 
because  the  standard  of  education  is  low,  it  is  very  much  devoted  in  the  •■ 
higher  schools,  of  which  I  know  something,  to  mere  accomplishments,  tO' 
mere  languages,  to  mere  playing  on  the  piano,  mere  drawing,  and  so  on, 
but  though  there  is  abundant  pecuniary  ability  to  obtain  what  is  wanted, 
what  is  desirable  is  that  the  notions  of  the  parents  should  be  altered  ; 
and  of  course  no  legislation  can  do  that. 

9134.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Do  you  think  the  stimulus  of  competition  is 
as  applicable  to  the  case  of  girls  as  to  the  case  of  boys  ? — I  think,  as  I 
said  a  little  time  ago,  it  is  liable  to  be  overworked,  but  I  should  wish 
to  draw  a  distinction  here.  There  are  tests  which  are  not  competitive 
tests  ;  for  instance,  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  apply  to  girls'  schools 
an  examination  which  should  test  the  acquirements  at  the  end  of  the 
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W.B.Hodgson,  school  course,  not  by  parading  the  best  pupil,  but  by  merely  giving  an 
Esq.,  LL.D.    opportunity  to  each  pupil  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  having  attained  a 

"~~~         certain  amount  of  knowledge. 
1st  Ncv.  1865.      9|3g_  j^^Q  y(,,j  acquainted  with  the  French  system  of  courses  ? — 
—     Yes. 

9136.  What  do  you  think  of  the  effects  of  that  system  ? — I  think  it 
brings  up  very  well  trained  pupils,  and  efficient  teachers.  I  rather 
think  the  pressure  is  too  high. 

9137.  You  think  as  applied  to  schools  generally  it  is  of  too  stimulating 
a  character  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  advocate  tht;  introduction  of  an  exact  copy 
of  the  French  system. 

9138.  {Mr.  Forster.)  You  said  with  regard  to  the  Preceptors  that 
you  were  in  favour  of  a  system  of  registiation,  can  you  briefly  tell  us 
into  whose  hands  you  would  put  the  giving  of  the  certificate  ? — The 
memorial  which  will  be  laid  before  the  Commissioners  goes  into  that 
fully,  and  it  will  state  it  much  more  clearly  than  I  can  do,  though  I 
may  say  that  I  agree  with  the  plan  there  proposed. 

9139.  (Lord  Lyttelton.^  Do  you  recommend  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors for  that  purpose  ? — Not  exclusively.  If  the  College  of  Preceptors 
were  what  it  ought  to  be,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  contained  within  its  ranks 
the  great  mass  of  the  educational  profession,  then  it  would  be  the  true 
body;  but  at  present,  though  I  am  officially  connected  with  it,  I  at  once 
acknowledge  that  that  is  not  its  position,  and  the  College  of  Preceptors 
only  aspires  to  be  recognised  on  the  same  footing  as  some  other  educa- 
tional bodies  ;  but  the  time  may  come  when  the  College  of  Preceptore, 
which  has  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation,  shall  contain  within  its 
body  all  the  teachers  of  the  country, 

9140.  At  present  you  suggest  that  several  bodies  might  have  a  con- 
current power  ? — Several  bodies  might  be  represented  in  a  general 
board. 

9141.  In  one  board  ? — In  one  board. 

9142.  And  not  a  Government  board  ? — The  board  would  be  con- 
stituted under  parliamentary  authority. 

9143.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Without  going  into  details  will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  state  generally  whether  you  think  the  system  of  local 
examinations,  which  the  Universities  have  instituted,  has  had  a  benefi- 
cial effect  upon  the  schools  of  the  country  ? — I  think  it  has  had  a 
beneficial  effect,  though  not  without  drawbacks,  because  I  think  it  has 
concentrated  the  attention  of  some  of  the  schoolmasters  on  special 
pupils  who  have  done  them  credit  at  the  examinations,  and  then  again 
I  think  it  has  thrown  into  the  shade  certain  subjects  which  are  them- 
selves very  important,  but  which  do  not  rank  the  highest  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  middle  classes. 

9144.  On  the  whole  you  think  them  beneficial  ? — I  should  say  so. 

^'j^s  ^^mT'  Alexandek  K  Isbistee,  Esq.,  M.A.,  caUed  in  and  examined. 

9145.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  are  a  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University 

of  Edinburgh  ? — I  am. 

9146.  I  believe  you  are  the  Head  Master  of  the  Stationers'  School, 
London  ? — I  am. 

9147.  I  believe  you  are  the  editor  of  the  "  Educational  Times  ?" — 
I  am. 

9148.  So  that  your  attention  has  been  a  good  deal  devoted  to  the 
subject  which  this  Commission  has  to  inquire  into  ? — It  has. 

9149.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  favour  us  with  any  observa- 
tions which  you  may  wish  to  make  with  reference  to  the  best  means  of 
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promoting  ilie  education  of  Avhat  may  bo  called  the  middle  classes  of  A.  K.  IsUster. 
this  country  ? — I  presume  that  the  subject  has  been  fully  discussed     Esq.,  M.A. 
here  already,  and  it  is  difficult  perhaps,  under  such  circumstances,  to        .^1^ 

suggest  anything  of  a  novel  character,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  one  of    ^       ^'  '' 

tlie  most  important  subjects  for  consideration  just  now  in  reference  to 
middle  class  schools  is  to  ascertain  what  is  the  best  course  of  study  to 
introduce  into  them  ;  and  more  especially  how  to  replace  classics,  which 
cannot  be  studied  to  such  an  extent  as  they  aie  in  our  upper  schools, 
by  some  modern  subjects  ;  and  how  to  make  these  latter  subjects  as 
far  as  possible  disciplinai-y.  That,  of  course,  opens  some  very  wide 
questions. 

9150.  Have  you  been  led  to  form  a  low  estimate  of  the  present  state 
of  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  ? — It  is  rather  in  a  transition 
state  at  present.  Our  great  difficulty  has  been  to  replace  those  subjects 
which  have  hitherto  formed  the  staple  of  instruction  in  our  upper  schools, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics.  Now  I  think  the  general  opinion  of 
most  middle-class  teachers  is  that  Greek,  at  any  rate,  must  be  given  up, 
that  one  cannot  overtake  such  subjects,  and  the  next  question  tliat 
arises  is,  what  is  to  take  its  place  ?  Physical  science  is  now  becoming 
very  generally  introduced  into  schools,  and  it  becomes  an  important 
question  how  it  can  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  boys  some 
general  notion  of  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  something 
of  the  disciplinmy  character  of  the  studies  it  is  designed  to  replace.  In 
most  private  schools  tliere  ai"e  not,  I  presume,  the  means  of  teaching 
it  in  the  way  in  which  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  taught,  but  I  think  it 
is  quite  possible  to  give  boys  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  physical 
science,  without  the  expensive  appai'atus  and  appliances  which  are 
necessary  in  a  professional  course.  Then  there  are  various  other 
subjects,  such  as  the  English  language,  to  which  more  attention,  I 
think,  could  be  paid.  Something  could  also  be  done  in  the  way  of 
simplifying  the  study  of  Latin  and  modern  languages,  so  that  we  should 
be  able  to  retain  at  least  these  subjects  in  our  curriculum. 

9151.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  school  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  ? — The  school  itself  has  not  been  above  four 
or  five  years  in  existence.  I  was  the  first  head  master,  and  have 
continued  so  ever  since.  It  is  quite  a  new  establishmeut,  but  I  had 
been  engaged  in  education  for  several  yeai's  before. 

9152.  In  public  or  private  schools? — I  was  previously  connected 
with  the  Jews  College  in  Finsbury  Square,  an  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  better  class  of  Jews.  Previous  to  that  I  was  the  head 
master  of  a  proprietary  school  in  Islington.  I  have  not  been,  strictly 
speaking,  much  engaged  in  private  schools,  although,  from  my  connexion 
with  the  College  of  Preceptors  and  its  journal,  I  have  naturally  come 
to  know  a  good  deal  about  them. 

9153.  In  establishing  this  school  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  wei-e 
you  much  consulted  as  to  the  system  of  education  as  it  is  conducted 
tliere  ? — I  may  say  that  the  system  of  education  has  been  left  pretty 
nearly  in  my  own  hands.  The  subjects  have  been  prescribed  to  me 
in  a  general  way,  but  the  discipline  and  organization  of  the  school 
have  been  practically  left  to  myself. 

9154.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  describe  the  instruction  as  tliere 
given  ?  That  will  probably  represent  to  us  the  opinions  which  you 
entertain  of  the  way  in  which  an  education  for  the  class  of  boys  who  go 
there  ought  to  be  conducted. — We  make  Latin  and  French  essential 
subjects  of  study.  We  pay  great  attention  to  physical  science,  arith- 
metic, book-keeping,  and  good  m-iting,  as  they  have  a  direct  practical 
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A.  K.  Isbiiter,   application  to  the  business  of  life;  and  we  teach  every  boy  in  the  school, 
Esq.,  M.A.     -without  exception,  drawing. 

.^ 9155.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Compulsorily  ? — We  make  it  general.     We 

-"ov-  1865.  igave  German  and  Greek  optional.     What  I  have  mentioned  may  be 
considered  as  our  leading  subjects. 

9156.  {Lord  Taunton.)  It  is  a  day  school  ? — A  day  school  entirely. 

9157.  Are  there  no  boarders  at  all  ? — No. 

9158.  What  is  the  expense  to  the  pupil  ? — Six  pounds  a  year. 

9159.  How  many  boys  are  there  ? — There  are  about  80  boys. 

9160.  Is  the  school  open  to  every  boy  ? — It  has  been  recently  thrown 
open  by  the  Stationers'  Company,  who  are  the  patrons  and  managers  of 
the  school,  to  the  public  generally.  AVe  found  that  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  schools  of  this  class  Ln  the  City  of  London,  and  as  several 
of  the  managers  of  our  school  are  connected  with  the  Corporation  of 
London,  they  thought  it  would  be  a  public  benefit  to  throw  open  their 
school,  which  is  provided  with  extensive  premises  capable  of  accommo- 
dating something  like  200  or  300  boys. 

9161.  To  what  age  do  the  boys  stop  at  your  school  ? — The  oldest 
boy  that  we  have  had  I  think  has  not  exceeded  1 7,  but  that  is  beyond 
the  average,  I  should  say  most  of  the  boys  that  come  to  us  are  likely 
to  leave  at  between  15  and  16. 

9162.  What  pecuniary  assistance  have  the  Stationers'  Company 
given  in  the  founding  or  conducting  the  school  ? — The  school  is 
founded  under  a  scheme  approved  by  the  Court  of  Chanceiy  ;  there 
were  various  sums  left  to  the  Stationers'  Company  several  years  back 
for  purposes  which  have  now  become  obsolete,  and  it  was  considered 
that  probably  the  best  way  of  applying  those  sums  would  be  to  the 
establishment  of  a  school.  The  Company  in  the  first  instance  thought 
that  the  school  might  be  made  an  advantage  to  the  memhere  of  their 
own  livery  ;  but  it  was  found  that  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it 
to  the  extent  that  was  anticipated.  Having  laid  out  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  buying  extensive  premises,  they  found  that  they 
could  accommodate  the  sous  of  aU  their  own  members,  and  also  admit 
others  to  the  advantages  of  the  school  on  payment  of  a  higher  fee. 

9163.  Have  you  room  in  your  buildings  for  a  great  many  more  boys 
than  are  already  there  ? — AVe  can  accommodate  about  300  boys  in  the 
school-rooms  and  in  the  adjoining  house.  I  reside  at  present  in  the 
house,  but  we  can  do  as  has  been  done  at  the  City  of  London  school, 
appropriate  the  head  master's  house  for  school-rooms  for  the  extension 
of  the  school. 

9164.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  many  have  you  now  ? — ^About  80. 

9165.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  found  the  amount  of  payment 
complained  of  by  the  parents  who  send  their  boys  to  the  school  ? — Not 
by  any  means.  We  have  been  making  rather  an  interesting  experiment 
ia  this  way.  The  Stationers'  Company,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of 
persons  of  all  ranks  in  life,  from  the  leading  publishers  in  London,  down 
to  pressmen  and  compositors.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  the  lower 
classes  of  the  Company  would  be  those  most  desirous  of  availing  them- 
selves of  the  benefit  of  the  school.  We  took  some  trouble  in  bringing 
it  before  them  by  sending  circulars  to  the  principal  printing  offices 
and  publishing  houses  in  London,  but  we  found  that  they  did  not  want 
the  school,  while  the  class  above  them  came  forward  in  considerable 
numbers. 

9166.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  unwillingness  of  what  you  term 
the  lower  class  of  persons  connected  with  the  stationeiy  trade  to  send 
their  children  to  the  school  ?— To  this  ;  that  most  of  them  live  in  the 
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suburbs  of  London,  and  only  come  to  their  business  in  the  city  during  ^-  K.  Isbistcr, 
the  day.    They  find  provided  for  them  at  their  doors  National  and     -^^^-j  M.A. 
British  schools  with  an  education  as  good  as  can  be  given  by  us  or  ,  »  -^      ,<,.. 

.,.,.,  °  o  .;  1st  JNov.  1865. 

as  they  want,  and  even  at  a  cheaper  rate.  

9167.  (Mr.  Baines.)  "Where  is  your  school  ? — In  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street. 

9168.  (Lord  Taunton.)  At  what  age  do  boys  come  to  your  school 
generally  ? — We  admit  them  from  8  to  16,  there  is  no  maximum  age, 
but  that  has  been  practically  about  the  limit  of  the  ages  at  which  they 
have  entered. 

9169.  I  suppose  your  school  has  hardly  lasted  long  enough  to  have 
the  state  of  education  tested  by  examinations  ? — We  liave  examiners 
appointed  under  the  scheme  of  Chancery  ;  they  are  at  present  Mr. 
Townsend,  who  is  a  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  Exa- 
miner for  Classical  Honours  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
Professor  Buchheim,  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 

9170.  Who  appoints  those  examiners  ? — The  court  of  the  Stationers' 
Company. 

9171.  They  select  who  they  think  fit? — They  selected  them  in  the 
first  instance,  and  have  continued  them  as  examiners  to  the  school  ever 
since.  We  are  examined  once  a  year,  and  the  reports  of  the  examiners 
are  printed. 

9172.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  Are  they  paid  examiners  ? — Tes. 

9173.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  have  stated  that  the  staple  education  of 
the  school  is  Latin,  French,  English,  and  arithmetic,  but  you  made  no 
reference  to  mathematics  ? — When  I  said  arithmetic,  I  spoke  of  the 
subjects  taught  throughout  the  school.  We  do  not  go  high  enough 
perhaps  to  justify  the  term  mathematics  :  the  highest  we  have  gone,  so 
far,  has  been  the  elements  of  trigonometry,  and  as  far  as  quadratic 
equations  in  algebra.  We  have  gone  in  some  cases  as  far  as  the  four 
books  of  Euclid,  but  not  farther. 

9174.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  any  religious  test  on  the  admission 
of  boys  into  your  school  ? — None  whatever. 

9175.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction  there  ? ^We 

are  bound  by  the  scheme  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  mornin"  and  to 
read  a  selection  of  prayere  from  the  Liturgy.  We  are  also  bound  to 
teach  the  Church  catechism  to  those  boys  who  are  willing  to  learn  it, 
but  we  do  not  insist  upon  it. 

9176.  In  point  of  fact  practically  do  you  find  that  the  children  of 
dissenters  come  to  your  school  ? — A  fair  proportion  come. 

91 77.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  they  in  any  cases  objected  to  the  leai-n- 
ing  of  any  particular  formularies  ? — ^In  no  instance  whatever ;  I  should 
explain  that  during  the  hour  that  the  catechism  lesson  is  given,  which 
is  once  a  week,  the  boys  who  bring  letters  from  their  parents  to  say  that 
they  are  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England  retire  into  another 
room  under  one  of  the  masters,  and  are  engaged  on  another  subject. 

9178.  Do  you  yourself  take  charge  of  the  religious  instruction  ? — 
1  do. 

9179.  Do  you  explain  the  Scripture  to  them  when  it  is  read  ? I  do 

to  a  certain  limited  extent ;  I  use  Barnes's  Commentary  and  occasionally 
refer  to  it  for  explanations. 

9180.  Is  it  provided  in  the  scheme  that  the  master  must  be  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  ? — It  is. 

9181.  What  is  the  lowest  age  of  the  boys  who  come  to  the  school  ? 

We  put  8  in  our  forms  of  admission,  but  if  a  boy  is  able  to  read 
and  write  tolerably  well  under  that  age,  we  do  not  make  any  difficulty 
in  admitting  him. 


1st  Nov.  1865. 
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A.  K.  Mister,       9182.  Do  you  teacli   the   catechism  to  the  youngest  boys  in  the 
Esq.,  M.A.     gciiooi  ?_We  do. 

9183.  So  as  to  make  them  understand  it  ? — We  have  not  entered 
much  into  doctrinal  points.  We  are  satisfied  if  they  can  repeat  the 
catechism  and  understand  the  language. 

9184.  But  in  reading  the  Scripture  you  endeavour  to  give  them  an 
intelligent  notion  of  it  ? — Aii  intelligent  notion  of  the  language,  but 
not  doctrinally. 

918.7.  How  many  of  them  learn  Greek  ? — We  have  ouly  four  boys 
in  the  school  learning  Greek. 

9186.  Do  you  know  for  what  object  they  learn  Greek  ;  what  is  the 
wish  of  their  parents  in  making  them  learn  it  ? — Their  parents  are 
themselves  men  who  have  gone  through  a  classical  education.  But 
beyond  their  own  interest  in  the  subject,  I  do  not  know  that  they  have 
any  pai-ticular  views  for  their  sons  in  life. 

9187.  What  is  about  the  lowest  class  of  society  from  which  boys 
come  to  the  scliool  ? — We  have  had  the  sons  of  compositors  in  the  school, 
earning  probably  not  more  than  '21.  a  week,  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  that  class.  The  class,  as  I  said  before,  that  chiefly  take  to 
the  school  is  the  class  above  that — persons  in  a  middling  way  of 
business,  or  engaged  in  professions. 

9188.  You  teach  Latin  universally  ? — Yes.  We  teach  Latin  to  every 
boy  in  the  school  as  soon,  of  course,  as  he  is  able  to  enter  upon  it. 

9189.  Have  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with  the  parents  of  these 
boys  on  the  subject  of  teaching  Latin  ? — Occasionally,  not  often  ;  but  I 
have  never  found,  in  any  single  instance,  an  objection  to  the  teaching 
of  Latin. 

9190.  Do  you  think  they  understand  the  value  of  their  children 
learning   Latin  ? — I  think  they  do. 

919L  {Mr.  Forsier.)  You  stated  that  the  children  of  compositors  did 
not  come  because  they  found  at  their  doors  scliools  that  gave  them  as 
good  an  education  as  your  school.  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  meant  by 
that  that  the  National  schools  gave  a  similar  education  to  that  given  at 
your  school,  but  you  meant  that  it  was  an  education  which  suited  the 
wishes  of  the  parents  as  well? — It  was  an  education  that  suited  the  wishes 
of  the  parents.  I  found  that  there  were  other  objections  also.  They 
discovered  very  soon  that  the  school  was  being  patronized  by  a  superior 
class  to  themselves  ;  that  their  sons  would  have  to  mix  with  a  class  above 
them,  and  would  have  to  dress  a  little  better  than  they  could  perhaps 
afford  ;  and  there  was  the  expense  of  providing  dinner  or  some  meal 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  All  these  things  told  together,  so  we  found 
that  the  class  which  we  expected  would  have  come  most  lai-gely  to 
us  did  not  come  forward  :  so  we  adapted  our  education  to  those  that 
did,  and  we  found  them  to  be  pretty  much  the  class  of  boys  that  go  to 
the  City  of  London  school. 

9192.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  have  nothing  going  on  on  Sunday  in 
your  school  ? — Nothing. 

9193.  {Lord  Taunton,')  I  believe  you  are  connected  with  the  College 
of  Preceptors  ? — Yes  ;  I  liave  been  so  for  several  years.  I  was  for  a 
considerable  time  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  and  I  am  now  the 
editor  of  their  journal. 

9194.  Do  you  believe  that  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  providing 
a  system  of  certificates,  either  optional  or  compulsory,  to  be  given  to 
those  who  exercise  the  calling  of  a  preceptor  ? — This  is,  I  think,  one  of 
the  desiderata  of  middle-class  education.  We  have  nothing  similar  to 
what  there  is  abroad — professorships  of  education,  or  indeed  any  efficient 
trainers  of  any  kind  for  middle-class  teachers.    This  is  a  great  want.  , 
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9195.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  wish  to  make  it  a  close  profession  ;    A.  K.  Isbister, 
that  nobody  should  exercise  the  calling  of  a  teacher  unless  he  had  a     Esq.,  M.A. 

certificate  ? — That  is  a  very  difiicult  question.     It  trenches  at  once  on  

the  subject  of  registration,  on  which  opinions  differ  so  widely.     Some  '^*  ■^°^'  *^^^' 
persons  may  have  a  talent  for  teaching  a  particular  subject,  and  I  see 

no  reason  myself  why  they  should  be  precluded  from  teaching  it. 

9196.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  system 
of  examination  provided  which  would  command  public  confidence,  and 
to  which  those  who  wished  to  enter  into  the  profession  of  a  preceptor 
might  resort  and  obtain  a  certificate  if  so  minded  ? — Very  desirable 
indeed. 

9197.  In  what  hands  do  you  think  such  a  power  of  granting  certifi- 
cates might  most  advantageously  be  vested  ? — I  have  thought  a  great 
deal  on  that  subject.  The  question  is  a  very  wide  one,  and  to  bring  the 
whole  subject  before  the  Commission  I  should  require  to  draw  your 
attention  to  a  great  number  of  systems  of  examination  that  are  now 
abroad.  The  conflict  of  examinations  amongst  so  many  examining 
bodies  is  becoming  a  very  serious  evil  in  middle-class  education. 

9198.  Do  you  mean  the  examination  of  preceptors  or  pupils  ? — The 
examination  of  pupils. 

9199.  My  question  refers  only  to  teachers.  You  have  told  us  you 
think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  body  to  grant  certificates  to 
preceptors,  that  they  were  adequate  to  the  work  of  tuition.  I  wish  to 
know  your  opinion  as  to  the  sort  of  body  in  which  you  would  vest  that 
power  of  examining  and  granting  certificates  on  application  ? — I  think 
it  ought  to  be  a  body  connected  in  some  form  with  the  Government, 
because  such  a  body  only  can,  in  my  opinion,  exercise  the  necessary 
authority,  or  possess  the  necessary  influence  to  induce  schoolmasters 
to  seek  its  certificates.  We  have  made  an  experiment  of  that  kind 
in  connexion  with  the  College  of  Preceptors,  but  I  am  afraid  we 
must  consider  it  to  be  a  failure.  It  is  the  only  experiment,  so  far 
as  I  know,  tliat  has  been  made  in  the  way  of  examining  teachers 
in  England,  As  I  said  before,  our  Universities  have  no  chairs  of 
education,  as  there  are  abroad,  and  have  no  examinations  for  teachers 
whatever,  but  there  is  an  interesting  experiment  going  on  just  now  in 
Scotland,  to  which  your  attention  has  probably  been  directed  by 
other  witnesses. 

9200.  {Mr.  Baines.)  What  institution  is  that  to  which  you  allude  ? 
— There  ia  an  Act  of  Parliament  giving  the  universities  of  Scotland 
power  to  examine  the  teachers  of  what  are  called  the  Burgh  and 
Parochial  schools.  Each  university  has  a  certain  district  assigned  to 
it,  and  holds  examinations  at  certain  periods  of  the  year.  I  have  with 
me  the  scheme  of  the  examination  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

9201.  (Dr,  Storrar.)  Are  these  examinations  of  pupils  or  teachers  ? 
— Of  teachers.  The  Act  is  entitled  the  "  Parochial  and  Burgh  School- 
masters of  Scotland  Act,  1861."  Six  professors  in  the  University, 
three  of  whom  must  be  Professors  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  three 
Professors  in  the  Facidty  of  Divinity,  are  appointed  by  the  University 
Court,  Examiners  of  Burgh  and  Parochial  Schoolmasters.  These  ex- 
aminers continue  in  oifice  for  two  years  from  the  date  of  their  respective 
appointments,  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed,  and  they  may  be 
re-appointed.  They  choose  one  of  their  own  number  to  act  as  secre- 
tary. The  school  district  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  for  the 
purposes  of  the  above  Act  comprehends  the  schools  within  any  of  the 
counties  of  Berwick,  Edinburgh,  Haddington,  Linlithgow,  Peebles, 
Roxburghe,  Selkirk,  and  Stirling. 

9202.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  devise 
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^i^  ^^mT'  ™^  scheme  for  England  of  a  similar  nature  which,  without  the  direct 
"^^"'         ■     intervention  of  Government,  would  provide  a  body  of  examiners  for 

1st  Nov.  1865  ™^sters  which  would  have  the  confidence  of  the  public  ? — I  apprehend 
'  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever. 

9203.  (Mr.  Baines.)  Does  that  apply  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
alone  or  to  other  Universities  throughout  Scotland  ? — [  stated  in  a 
previous  answer  that  the  whole  of  Scotland  was  divided  between  the 
four  Universities. 

9204.  That  is  so  by  Act  of  Parliament  ?— Yes. 

9205.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Do  you  know  how  that  is  working  ? — It  is 
working  very  satisfactorily  from  all  the  infoi'mation  I  can  obtain. 

9206.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Is  this  an  examination  of  masters  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  attainments  in  scholarship,  or  an  examination  with  a 
view  to  develop  evidence  of  their  particular  fitness  for  teaching  ? — 
The  basis  is  an  examination  of  attainments,  and  no  other  examination 
of  schoolmasters  I  presume  can  well  be  instituted. 

9207.  You  have  anticipated  a  question  I  was  going  to  put  to  you. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  some  educationists  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  confer  some  kind  of  special  certificate  of  attainment  in  pedagogy. 
Do  you  think  that  any  system  of  lectures  or  any  system  of  ti'aining, 
outside  the  practical  teaching  at  a  school,  would  enable  an  examiner  to 
ascertain  the  fitness  of  the  man  to  teach  as  distinguished  from  his 
knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be  taught  ? — The  subject  of  teaching  lias 
a  literature  of  its  own,  and  it  is  something  if  you  can  ascertain  whether 
the  candidate  has  read  up  the  literature  of  his  profession.  We  have 
various  systems  of  teaching  the  diiFerent  branches  of  education,  systems 
of  teaching  grammar,  history,  and  so  on.  It  is  something  if  the  candi- 
date's attention  has  been  devoted  to  those  subjects,  and  so  far  you  could 
test  his  knowledge  by  examination  ;  but  his  practical  power  of  managing 
a  school  or  a  class  is  a  totally  different  question. 

9208.  The  ripest  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  education  would  be 
very  imperfect  evidence  of  the  fitness  of  a  man  to  educate  ? — It  would 
be  better  evidence  than  nothing  at  all,  and  I  suppose  that  is  the  most 
that  can  be  said  of  it. 

9209.  {Mr.  Baines.)  The  Universities  you  mention  have  this  power 
of  examining  :  have  they  also  the  power  of  prohibiting  any  persons 
whose  examination  may  not  be  satisfactory  from  teaching  in  schools  ? — 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  answering  that  question  would  be  to  read  the 
regulations.  The  note  to  the  subjects  of  examination  which  are  given 
here  is  this,  ''  All  nominees  to  schools  are  examined  in  all  tlic  subjects 
"  enumerated  in  the  above  Schedules.  Nominees  to  Parochial  schools 
"  are  in  addition  to  Schedule  A.  examined  on  such  subjects  in  Sche- 
"  dule  B."  (that  is  a  higher  system  of  examination)  "as  may  be  deter- 
"  mined  by  the  electors  in  each  case,  of  which  determination  a  certificate 
"  must  be  presented  to  the  examiners  together  with  the  minute  of 
"  election.  The  nominees  to  Borough  schools  are  examined  in  all  the 
"  subjects  enumerated  in  the  Schedules  A.  and  B.,  and  also  in  such 
"  subjects  in  Schedule  C.  as  may  be  determined  by  the  electors.  The 
"  examiners  conduct  the  examination  partly  orally  and  jjartly  by 
"  writing." 

9210.  As  I  understood  that  does  not  amount  to  a  license,  but  they 
give  the  result  of  their  examination.  He  is  then  taken  to  the  autho- 
rities, the  electors  who  have  the  appointment  of  the  schoolmasters,  and 
they  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  from  the  certificate 
whicli  he  has  as  to  the  results  of  the  examination  that  he  has  passed  ? 
— Precisely.  Practically  the  scheme  I  believe  works  in  this  way  ;  when 
the  electors  have  a  number  of  candidates  before  them  they  send  those 
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candidates  before  the  examiners  and  are  influenced  in  their  selection  _4_  j^  Isbisier 
by  the  report  they  receive.  How  far  it  is  compulsory  I  am  not  able  Esq.,  M.A. ' 
to  say.  

9211.  (Lord  Taunton.)  In  the  case  of  grammar  and  endowed  schools,  1st  Nov.  1865 
distinguishing  thair  case  from  that  of  private  schools,  should  you  see         — — 
any  hardship  in  obliging  a  master,  before  he  is  appointed  to  a  grammar 

or  endowed  school,  which  is  a  public  institution,  to  obtain  a  certificate 
of  competency  ? — I  see  no  hardship  at  all.  I  think  it  would  be  a  veiy 
proper  regulation. 

9212.  That  case  is  of  course  widely  different  from  that  of  a  master  of 
a  private  school  ? — ^Decidedly. 

9213.  (Mr.  Forster.)  I  suppose  you  have  numbers  of  members  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors  who  are  masters  in  Scotland  ? — Not  many.  There 
is  an  institution  in  Scotland  that  corresponds  to  our  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors called  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland. 

9214.  The  working  of  this  system  of  university  examination  has  not 
come  under  you  as  officially  connected  with  the  College  of  Preceptors  ? 
— ^It  only  exists  in  Scotland. 

9215.  The  working  of  it  in  Scotland  has  not  come  before  you  as 
officially  connected  with  the  College  of  Preceptors  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

9216.  (Lord  Lt/ttelton.)  Do  you  find  it  possible  to  carry  through 
completely  and  consistently  the  distinction  you  mentioned  between 
explaining  the  language  of  the  catechism  and  teaching  the  doctrine  ?— 
As  a  rule  I  am  satisfied  if  I  can  make  the  children  understand  the 
language  of  the  catechism. 

9217.  How  can  you  explain  the  language  without  explaining  the 
doctrine  ? — If  they  understand  the  words  that  are  made  use  of,  and  can 
repeat  in  their  own  language  the  substance  of  what  they  learn,  I  am 
satisfied  with  their  knowledge  of  the  language. 

9218.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  you  teach  physical  science  in  the  Stationers' 
School  ? — We  do,  to  a  certain  extent. 

9219.  What  subjects  do  you  take  ? — We  take  rather  a  wide  range, 
but  we  do  not  go  very  deep  into  the  subject.  In  the  first  instance  we 
connect  it,  as  a  first  course,  as  far  as  possible  with  geography.  We 
then  branch  off  into  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  other  branches, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  taught  without  any  extensive  knowledge  of 
mathematics. 

9220.  Have  you  anything  in  the  shape  of  demonstrative  science  ; 
have  you  materials  for  bringing  the  sciences  under  the  eye  of  the 
pupils  ? — In  the  Stationers'  School  we  teach  chiefly  by  means  of 
diagrams,  and  we  find  our  course  generally  sufficient  to  enable  a  boy 
who  has  gone  through  it  to  read  a  book  in  most  branches  of  science 
without  any  great  difficulty. 

9221.  You  could  not  teach  chemistry  in  that  way? — Chemistry  is 
one  of  our  difficulties,  because  it  cannot  be  taught  scientifically  or 
systematically  without  experiments  and  illustrations, 

_  9222.  Do  you  teach  mechanics  ? — We  do,  so  far  as  this  :  We  take  the 
simple  mechanical  powers,  and  show  their  application  in  the  construction 
of  machines  of  various  kinds  ;  and  we  give  simple  problems  that  may 
be  worked  out  by  arithmetic  ;  but  we  do  not  go  much  further. 

9223.  Do  you  take  up  such  subjects  as  hydraulics  ? — So  far  as  the 
description  of  machines  ;  for  instance,  the  principle  of  the  pump,  the 
Are  engine,  the  supply  of  water  in  towns,  and  other  simple  applications 
of  hydraulics  of  that  kind. 

9224.  Do  you  attempt  anything  of  botany  ? — We  do,  If  you  will 
allow  me  I  will  in  a  few  words  describe  our  little  course,  which  is  not 
a  very  extensive  one.    As  a  first  course  we  give  them  a  short  outline  of 
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A.  K.  Isbister,    such  subjects  as  can  be  connected  with  geography,  as  for  example,  as 
Esq.,  M.A.     much  of  astronomy  as  relates  to  the  solar  system,  the  relation  of  the 

" planets  to  each  other,  the  seasons,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  the  tides. 

1st  Nov.  1865.  xhe  earth's  atmosphere  brings  us  naturally  to  so  much  of  chemistry  as 
~— —  is  necessary  to  understand  its  constitution,  and  we  come  then  naturally 
to  meteorology — the  nature  and  cause  of  winds,  rain,  snow,  and  the 
source  of  the  waters  of  the  globe.  The  covering  of  the  earth,  its  plants 
and  animals,  brings  us  naturally  to  botany  and  zoology,  and  the  interior 
of  the  earth  brings  us  naturally  to  geology.  We  call  this  a  first  course, 
and  connect  it  with  geography,  because  our  difficulty  with  physical 
science  is  this,  that  there  are  a  multitude  of  facts  which  it  is  difficult, 
with  young  boys  especially,  to  get  them  to  retain  in  their  minds  unless 
we  group  them  around  some  familiar  subject. 

9225.  What  are  the  ages  of  the  boys  who  will  go  through  the  course 
which  you  have  just  read  ? — ^About  10  to  12.  As  a  second  course  at 
this  stage  we  take  up  the  subject  of  physiology.  We  then  go  through 
the  outlines  of  the  principal  departments  of  natural  philosophy,  such 
as  the  mechanical  powers,  and  their  applications,  the  elements  of 
hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  and  optics,  so  far  as  they  can  be  treated  with- 
out going  far  into  mathematics,  and  we  are  considering  how  far  it 
may  be  possible  to  take  up  a  course  of  chemistry  as  applied  to  manufac- 
tures and  arts.  We  find  considerable  difficulty  in  teaching  this  subject. 
Wherever  I  have  tried  a  systematic  course  of  chemistry,  I  found  it  came 
to  be  an  affair  of  explosions,  that  the  class  looked  forward  to  the  noisy 
experiments  rather  than  to  the  principles  involved  in  them.  We 
find  that  by  means  of  diagrams  we  are  able  in  a  large  school  room 
to  carry  on  a  science  class^  and  give  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  subject 
without  distracting  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  boys,  and  are  able 
also  to  keep  their  attention  more  closely  alive  to  principles. 

9226.  Apart  from  what  may  be  considered  useful  knowledge,  what  is 
your  view  as  to  the  educational  advantages  of  the  system  that  you 
pursue  ?  Do  you  think  that  that  system  is  calculated  to  develop  the 
thought  of  boys,  to  make  them  mentally  stronger  than  they  were  before  ? 
— Yes  I  do.  I  think  it  develops  a  class  of  faculties  which  classics  and 
mathematics  do  not  reach.  In  mathematics  we  have  the  reasoning 
faculties  developed,  but  in  the  classificatory  sciences,  where  we  have  to 
weigh  the  value  of  characters  and  affinities,  we  have  something  more 
than  the  mere  application  of  reason,  we  have  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  judgment  brought  into  play. 

9227.  {Lord  Taunton^  Are  there  any  exhibitions  in  the  school  con- 
nected with  the  Stationers'  Company  ? — No,  there  are  none. 

9228.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there  are  exhibitions  in  the 
gift  of  the  London  Companies  to  any  extent  ? — There  are  a  number 
of  what  may  be  called  unattached  exhibitions  in  the  gift  of  the  various 
City  Companies,  and  even  I  believe  of  vestries  and  parishes  in  the 
City  of  London.  Some  are  of  very  small  amount.  The  Ii-onmongers' 
Company,  for  instance,  have  an  exhibition  of  21.  10s.  a  year  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  there  are  various  other  exhibitions  of  4?., 
6Z.,  and  \0l. 

9229.  Do  you  believe  that  the  aggregate  of  these  exhibitions  amounts 
to  any  sum  that  is  worth  considering  ? — I  find  that  there  are  about 
500Z.  worth  of  exhibitions  attached  to  the  University  of  Cambridge 
alone,  in  the  gift  of  the  city  companies.  I  have  here  a  short  list  of 
them. 

9230.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  how  they  give  them,  or  do  you  mean 
that  they  do  not  give  them  at  all  ? — They  are  given,  I  believe,  veiy 
often,  though  not  always  in  this  way.     Some  one  who  has  a  friend  on 
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tbe  court  of  a  city  company  makes  interest  there,  and  on  producing  A.K.Isbister 
a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  obtains  the  exhibition  by  Esq.,  M.A. ' 
petitioning  for  it. 

9231.  Do  you  mean  that  these  exhibitions  are  given  altogether  as  ^s*  ^°"^-  1865. 
matters  of  private  favour  by  these  companies  ? — I  would  not  go  the 

length  of  saying  that,  because  some  of  the  exhibitions  are  of  some  value, 
and  no  doubt  in  such  cases  are  awarded  only  after  examination  ;  but  it 
comes  within  my  knowledge  that  in  some  instances  they  are  really  given 
away  as  matters  of  private  favour. 

9232.  Are  those  cases,  where  they  are  not  so  given,  cases  in  which 
the  exhibitions  are  really  so  very  small  in  amount  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  examine  into  them  for  the  purpose  of  giving  so  insigni- 
ficant a  sum  of  money  ? — There  may  be  something  in  that,  but  I  think 
they  might  be  made  much  more  useful  if  through  any  action  of  this 
Commission  they  could  be  attached,  for  instance,  to  some  of  the  city 
schools,  and  thrown  open  to  competition. 

9233.  Where  does  the  list  which  you  have  handed  in  come  from  ; 
— I  have  obtained  it  chiefly  from  books  and  private  information. 

9234.  Is  it  a  complete  list  ? — It  is  as  complete  a  list  as  I  can  obtain 
of  the  exhibitions  attached  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  but  there 
are  others  attached  to  Oxford. 

9235.  You  stated  to  us  that  the  total  value  of  the  exhibitions  that 
are  to  be  given  at  Cambridge  by  the  city  companies  is  500/.  per 
annum  ? — Tes,  about  that. 

9236.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  total  value  of  the  exhibitions  that 
are  effected  to  Oxford  ? — That  is  a  subject  wliich  I  have  yet  to  go  into. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  collect  them  in  the  same  way  that  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  the  exhibitions  to  Cambridge.  There  is  a  list  of  all  tlie  exhibi- 
tions for  both  Universities,  in  the  Digest  of  the  Charity  Commissioners' 
Reports,  published  in  1842.  Probably  they  have  not  altered  much 
since.  My  attention  was  not  drawn  to  this  list  till  this  very  day,  and  I 
was  not  previously  aware  of  its  existence.  (  The  same  was  handed  in. 
see  Appendix  A.) 

9237.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  these  companies  practically  uncontrolled 
in  the  administration  of  these  small  exhibitions  ? — Altogether  uncon- 
trolled so  far  as  I  know. 

9238.  Might  they  often  be  consolidated  with  advantage  ? — I  think 
so,  most  decidedly. 

9239.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Are  any  of  them  tenable  elsewhere  than 
at  the  Universities  ? — ^Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

9240.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  there  should  be 
exhibitions  tenable  by  boys  from  the  city  schools  who  might  not  pro- 
ceed to  the  Universities,  if  they  were  pursuing  some  course  of  study, 
say,  in  the  hospitals,  or  in  any  well  defined  profession  ? — An  experi- 
ment of  that  kind,  I  believe,  has  been  contemplated  in  connexion 
with  Dulwich  College. 

9241.  And  also  with  some  of  the  hospitals,  has  it  not? — I  do  not 
know  that  there  are  any  exhibitions  of  that  nature  attached  to  any 
other  of  our  public  schools. 

9242.  Have  you  considered  the  point  at  all  as  to  its  being  desirable  ? 
— ^I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  I  have  had  no  materials  to  judge  from. 
I  believe  that  the  scheme  of  Dulwich  College  provides  that  persons 
going  to  the  Universities,  or  going  into  certain  specified  j)rofessions 
may  avail  themselves  of  the  exhibitions  which  are  attached  to  that 
institution. 

9243.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
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A.K.Isbisier,  have  exhibitions  tenable  at  schools  in  order  to  enable  boys  to  remain 

Esq.,  M.A.     longer  at  school  than  they  now  do,  or  do  you  think  that  the  demands 

■K^     ^isfis   °^  trade,  and  the  necessity  of  earning  their  living  virould  render  such 

•  exhibitions  inoperative  ?— I  think  it  would  have  a  valuable  effect  in 

keeping  boys  at  school  longer  than  at  present.     I  think  it  is  one  of  the 

difficulties  of  middle-class  education  that  parents  see  no  great  object  in 

keeping  boys  at  school  beyond  a  certain  time,  and  they  go  into  the 

world  imperfectly  educated  in  consequence. 

9244.  Do  you  think  that  small  exhibitions  of  sums  not  exceeding 
lOl.  a  year  tenable  at  school  would  tend  to  keep  the  boys  longer  at 
school  ? — I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that.  We  have  .in  instance 
in  the  City  of  London  school,  where  the  Carpenter  scholarships  are 
tenable  by  boys  in  the  school  itself. 

9245.  Up  to  what  age  ? — No  boy  can  obtain  a  scholarship  who  is 
over  15  years  of  age,  but  he  can  hold  it  until  he  leaves  school. 

9246.  You  think  that  that  practically  keeps  the  boy  at  school  after 
the  time  when  he  would  leave,  if  it  was  a  small  exhibition,  and  earn 
his  living  ? — Undoubtedly. 

9247.  Do  you  think  that  that  system  might  be  generally  extended 
with  advantage  to  the  upper  mechanics  and  smaller  tradesmen  sup- 
posing the  funds  were  forthcoming  ? — I  think  so.  I  have  myself  known 
youths  who  have  gone  to  the  London  University  from  the  City  of 
London  school  solely  in  consequence  of  holding  these  Carpenter 
scholarships, 

9248.  Do  you  think  it  would  conduce  more  to  the  improvement  of 
the  educatoin  of  the  humbler  portion  of  the  middle  class  to  give 
exhibitions  rather  than  to  lower  the  rate  of  school  fees  ? — I  think  so. 
The  effect  of  gratuitous  education  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  such 
as  we  might  expect  from  it. 

9249.  The  education  perhaps  in  the  instance  of  that  particular  boy 
would  be  gratuitous,  but  the  education  of  the  whole  school  would  not 
be  gratuitous  ? — The  effect  is  this,  that  one  boy  out  of  20  gets  the 
exhibition,  but  the  other  19  have  been  working  under  the  stimulus  of 
association  with  him,  and  in  that  way  the  whole  twenty  are  benefited. 

9250.  You  think  that  many  boys  might  be  brought  into  the  liberal 
professions  and  into  the  higher  ranks  of  life  if  such  inducements  were 
held  out  to  them  ? —  I  think  so. 

9251.  It  has  been  stated  recently  by  a  gentleman  who  has  made 
great  efforts  in  connexion  with  the  education  of  the  middle  classes, 
that  that  education  would  be  very  much  promoted  not  only  by  drawing 
a  line  between  school  and  apprenticeship,  but  by  finding  out  some 
means  by  which  schooling  and  appenticeship  might  be  carried  on  side 
by  side  ;  have  you  turned  your  attention  to  any  means  by  which  per- 
sons commencing  the  practical  part  of  their  occupation  in  life  either  in 
ti-ade  or  otherwise,  can  be  induced  to  carry  on  side  by  side  with  that 
practical  training  the  development  of  their  mindu  by  books  and  lec- 
tures ? — As  the  master  of  the  Stationers'  school  I  have  been  called  upon 
in  conjunction  with  others,  to  examine  a  very  interesting  school  of  this 
class,  of  probably  between  300  and  400  boys  belonging  to  Messrs.  Eyre 
&  Spottiswoode,  the  Queen's  Printers,  and  Messrs.  Spottiswoode  &  Co., 
who  train  their  boys  for  their  business,  and  devote,  I  think,  something 
like  a  couple  of  hours  every  day  to  their  instruction. 

9252.  {Lord  Lyitelton.)  That  would  be  what  is  commonly  called  a 
night  school  ? — Not  exactly.  The  school  consists  of  their  apprentices, 
and  what  are  called  reading,  machine,  and  warehouse  boys,  and  they  are 
taught  at  various  hours  of  the  day. 
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9253.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  the  results  of  A.  K.  IsUster, 
that  system  ai-e  successful  ? — Yes,    I  have  been  much  interested  in  the     -Es?.,  M.A. 
school  and  very  much  pleased  with  the  results.  .^: 

9254.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  the  boys  obliged  to  go  there  ?— Yes,  up  ist^Vj^65. 
to  a  certain  age. 

9255.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Do  you  know  whether  they  diminish  the  hours 
of  labour  in  order  to  make  up  for  it  ? — I  believe  they  do. 

9256.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  It  is  in  the  evening  ? — Chiefly,  I  believe, 
but  not  wholly. 

9257.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  the  system  is 
popular  with  the  youths  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

9258.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  present  state  of  socipty,  and  the 
present  demands  for  early  earnings,  it  is  very  important  that  our  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  means  of  caarying  on  education  and  mental 
improvement  side  by  side  with  labour  ? — I  consider  it  is  very  important 
indeed. 

9259.  {Mr.  Forster.)  That  is,  in  fact,  carrying  up  the  system  of 
night  schools  which  are  so  much  encouraged  by  the  labouring  class,  to 
rather  a  higher  class  ? — These  are  labourers,  and  some  of  them  a  low 
class  of  labourers. 

9260.  {Mr.  Baines.)  How  long  has  this  existed  ? — I  am  not  able  to 
say  how  long.  It  has  come  under  my  notice  during  the  last  three 
years,  when  1  have  been  called  upon  to  examine  the  school  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Cowie,  one  of  H.M.  inspectors,  and  others.  On  the  last 
occasion  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  presided  over  the  examination. 

9261.  {Mr.  Forster.)  This  school  of  which  you  have  given  us  an 
illustration  appears  to  be  a  very  good  night  school,  chiefly  for  the 
children  of  artizans.  Are  you  aware  of  any  school  for  the  middle  class 
in  which  it  is  attempted  to  give  the  boys  education  at  the  same  time  that 
their  apprentices  are  learning  their  business  ? — I  am  not.  There  is  a 
school,  I  believe,  in  Southampton  for  the  sons  of  the  employ  is  of  the 
Oriental  and  Peninsular  Company. 

9262.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  boys  at  South- 
ampton are  earning  something  as  well  as  learning  ? — I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  go  into  the  details  of  that  question.  I  know  that  it  is  esta- 
blished by  the  Company  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  and  others  in  their 
employ. 

9263.  That  might  be  merely  an  ordinary  school.  The  drift  of  my 
question  is  to  elicit  from  you  any  facts  tending  to  show  the  practical 
working  of  boys  earning  money  and  yet  not  stopping  their  education  ? 
— This  school,  I  believe,  is  a  school  of  that  class,  and  probably  other 
schools  of  a  similar  class,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  make  any 
inquiry  into  them,  could  be  foimd  at  our  dockyards  and  arsenals. 

9264.  Perhaps  now  that  your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject 
you  would  kindly  keep  your  eye  upon  it  and  furnish  the  Commissioners 
hereafter  with  any  information  you  may  obtain  ? — I  will. 

9265.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  boys  mostly  come  to  your  school  as  the 
first  school  that  they  have  been  to,  or  do  they  often  come  from  other 
schools  ? — I  think  we  have  had  a  fair  proportion  of  both.  Our  school 
having  been  so  recently  established  I  do  not  know  that  our  experience 
in  that  way  would  be  of  much  value. 

9266.  In  what  state  of  instruction  do  you  find  boys  come  to  you, 
whether  from  home  or  from  other  schools,  as  to  the  mere  elements  of 
knowledge  ? — We  find  boys  coming  to  us  with  some  knowledge  of 
Latin,  French,  and  arithmetic,  but  very  seldom  with  any  knowledge 
of  Euclid  or  of  algebi'a. 
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A  K  IsUster        9267.  Have  tliey  been  fairly  grounded  in  the  subjects  which  they 
Esq.,  M.A. '  pi'ofess  to  know  ? — As  a  rule,  not  very  well  grounded. 

9268.  Can  they  read,   write,   and  spell  English  well  for  their  age 

1st  Not.  1865.  -when  they  come  to  you  ? — Yes,  fairly. 

9269.  Was  the  Jews'  school,  with  which  you  were  connected,  wholly 

a  school  for  secular  instruction  ? — Its  primary  intention  was  to  supply 
a  training  for  Jewish  priests.  Attached  to  the  institution  was  a  school 
which  was  called  "  The  Jewish  Collegiate  School,"  for  the  better  class 
of  Jews,  who  would  probably,  but  for  the  existence  of  that  school,  have 
gone  to  University  College  school,  or  to  the  City  of  London  school. 

9270.  The  University  College  school  is  a  wholly  secular  school,  is  it 
not  ? — A  wholly  secular  echool. 

9271.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  religious  teaching  in  the 
Jews'  school  ? — Not  at  all.  I  had  the  charge  of  the  secular  depart- 
ment.    The  head  of  the  college  was  a  Jew. 

9272.  In  the  selection  of  parts  of  Scripture  to  be  read  in  the  Sta- 
tioners' school,  are  you  left  by  the  Company  to  your  discretion  ? — 
Entirely  to  my  discretion. 

9273.  Have  you  any  particular  principle  of  selection  as  to  what  parts 
to  read  ? — We  have  always  begun  every  year  with  the  Gospels,  and 
have  gone  through  as  much  of  the  New  Testament  as  we  could  get 
through  in  the  year. 

9274.  Straight  through  ? — Straight  through. 

9275.  Do  you  read  the  Old  Testament  with  them  ? — ^No. 

9276.  In  one  year,  about  how  much  of  the  New  Testament  have  you 
got  through  with  them  ? — We  have  not  at  any  time  got  through  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  New  Testament,  probably  to  2  Corinthians.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  read  through  the  New  Testament. 

9277.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  the  effect 
of  the  various  examinations  which  are  now  introduced  into  this  country, 
the  civil  service  examination,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  various 
other  examinations  upon  which  education  is  conducted  in  schools  ? — I 
have.  I  have  collected  the  text  books  that  are  given  by  all  the  existing 
examining  bodies,  and  the  number  of  them  is  so  great  that  it  is  becoming 
a  very  serious  diificulty  with  teachers  what  to  do  with  such  a  multiplicity 
of  examinations. 

9278.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  mean  text-books  produced  by  pub- 
lishers to  meet  the  examinations,  or  books  appointed  by  the  examining 
bodies  themselves  ? — Appointed  by  the  examining  bodies  themselves, 
so  that  it  becomes  an  exceedingly  difficult  question,  when  boys  are  pre- 
paring for  different  professions  or  for  different  examinations,  how  to 
carry  on  such  preparation  at  all. 

9279.  (Lord  Taunton,)  Is  that  difficulty  met  by  boys  generally  going 
to  what  is  called  a  "  crammer  "  between  the  school  and  the  examination 
in  order  to  be  armed  for  the  encounter  ? — The  difficulty  is  in  the  school 
itself  where  you  may  have  a  boy,  for  instance,  going  up  to  the  Law 
Society,  who  intends  to  be  a  solicitor,  and  has  to  pass  a  preliminary 
examination  there  ;  you  have  another  boy  who  intends  to  be  a  medical 
student,  and  has  to  pass  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  ;  you  have  a  boy  whose  father  would  like  him  to  go 
up  to  the  Oxford  local  examinations  ;  or  another  boy  whose  father  is 
perhaps  interested  in  the  Cambridge  examinations  and  would  rather 
he  should  go  there  ;  and  every  one  of  those  requires  a  different  set  of 
books.  The  master  has  to  make  a  choice  between  these  various  exam- 
inations or  to  endeavour  in  some  way  or  another  to  prepare  for  all 
together. 
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9280.  {Afr.  Forster,)    May  not  the  effect  of  that  be  in  one  respect  ,4,  jc,  laltstei-^ 
good  as  tending  to  prevent  a  master  from  cramming  them  for  a  particular    Esq.,  M.A. 

examination,  and  oblige  him  to  give  a  thoroughly  good  well-grounded         

education  ?— The   effect   of  it,  I  apprehend,  is  this,  that  having  to  ^s*  N°"^-  1865 
prepare  for  so  many  he  prepares  for  none  well, 

9281.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Would  not  the  right  course  for  a  judicious 
master  be  to  give  a  good  general  education  to  all  the  boys  without 
specially  directing  it  to  this  or  that  examination  ? — A  good  general 
education  would  not  pass  the  boys.     There  is  the  misfortune. 

9282.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Would  you  explain  what  you  mean  by 
the  different  teX't  books  ?  Do  you  mean  in  one  case  that  one  boy  is 
expected  to  go  up  prepared  in  Cassar  and  another  in  Cicero  ?  If  you 
will  allow  me  to  connect  your  question  with  the  one  put  to  me 
by  the  Chairman  as  to  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  the  effect  of 
these  examinations  upon  school  education  generally,  I  shall  be  able, 
perhaps,  to  put  the  whole  subject  which  I  am  desirous  of  bringing 
under  the  notice  of  the  Commission  in  a  clearer  light.  The  necessity 
of  exercising  some  kind  of  supervision  over  the  education  of  the 
middle  classes  is  gradually  forcing  itself  upon  public  attention. 
How  this  supervision  is  to  be  carried  out,  whether  by  the  ex- 
amination of  certain  scholars  of  schools  at  selected  centres ;  by  the 
examination  of  certain  classes  of  the  school  in  the  school  itself; 
or  by  the  inspection  of  the  whole  school,  are  questions  which  at  once 
meet  us  in  the  discussion  of  any  plan  for  carrying  any  proposal  of  this 
nature  into  effect.  The  plan  of  inspection  by  the  extension  of  the 
system  now  in  operation  under  the  Privy  Council  to  middle-class 
schools  is  open  to  various  objections.  There  is  first  the  expense  of  an 
army  of  inspectors,  which  would  be  required  to  inspect  several  thousand 
schools ;  and  secondly  the  difficulty  of  getting  schools  for  the  middle 
classes,  more  especially  private  schools,  to  submit  to  any  kind  of 
Government  inspection  whatever.  The  experience  of  the  various 
examining  bodies  which  are  now  engaged  in  the  work  of  examining 
schools  of  this  class,  shows  that  there  is  no  such  objection  to  the 
examination  of  selected  candidates,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  the  only 
direction  in  which  any  experiment  of  this  kind  could  be  attempted 
with  any  hope  of  success.  The  number  of  these  examining  bodies 
is  considerable,  and  although  they  have  undoubtedly  done  much  to 
elevate  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  in  this  country,  the  dis- 
cordance in  their  ever  varying  schemes  of  examination  arising  from 
the  absence  of  any  legislative  control  over  their  operations  is  a  serious 
drawback  to  their  usefulness.  The  University  of  Oxford  although  not 
the  first  in  the  field,  appears  to  have  furnished  the  model  on  which 
most  of  these  bodies  seem  to  have  framed  their  plans  of  examination. 
The  Oxford  scheme,  as  is  well  known,  consists  essentially  of  three 
distinct  stages  (1)  the  preliminary,  (2)  the  junior,  (3)  the  senior 
examination.  The  preliminary  comprises  an  examination  in  reading, 
writing,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  outlines  of 
English  history,  in  each  of  which  subjects  candidates  are  required  to 
display  a  competent  knowledge  before  they  are  allowed  to  proceed  to 
the  higher  examinations.  These  comprise  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  physical  science,  the  English  language  and 
literature,  music  and  drawing.  In  several  of  these  subjects  there  is  a 
sufficient  uniformity  in  the  requirements  of  the  various  examining 
boards  to  enable  schoolmasters  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  them  without 
suffering  much  inconvenience.  But  in  other  subjects,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  department  of  languages,  where  books  or  portions  of  books  must 
be  set,  the  subjects. for  examination,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  list  of 
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4.  K.  Ishisier,   text  books  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  set  by  about  twenty  different 

Esq.,  M.A.     examining  boards,  present  a  perfect  chaos  of  confusion.    {Appendix  B.) 

9283.  {Sir  S.  NortJicote.)  Will   you  mention  three   or  four  ?— For 

1st  Nov.  1865.  the  Cambridge  local  examination  this  year  Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico, 
books  iv.  and  v.  are  required  ;  for  Oxford,  books  v.  and  vi. ;  and  for  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  book  i. 

9284.  You  call  those  separate  text  books  ? — Separate  authors  are  also 
set,  one  requiring  Virgil,  another  Livy,  another  Horace,  and  so  on.  As 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  in  the  same  school  there  are  pupils  pre>- 
paring  for  different  professions  in  life,  the  entrances  to  which  are  care- 
fully bai-red  by  various  "preliminary"  or  "competitive"  examinations, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  how  injuriously  middle-class  education  is  likely 
to  be  affected  by  the  multiplicity  of  these  examinations,  and  the  total 
want  of  concord  between  them.  Not  only  are  the  authors  selected  for 
examination  different  in  almost  every  one  of  the  above  schemes,  but 
even  when  they  agree  upon  some  one  author,  they  appear  to  make  a 
point  of  selecting  different  portions  of  the  book,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
two  schools  from  following  a  similar  course  of  study.  To  take,  by  way 
of  illustration,  the  author  I  have  already  mentioned,  Cassar.  Oxford, 
it  wiU  be  seen,  selects  books  v.  and  vi.,  de  Bello  Gallico  ;  Cambridge, 
books  iv.  and  v. ;  Edinburgh,  book  ii, ;  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
book  i. ;  the  College  of  Physicians,  book  iv. ;  and  the  Apothe- 
caries Society,  book  i.,  not  de  Gallico,  but  de  Civili  Bello.  In  other 
words,  six  different  portions  of  Csasar  are  set  by  six  different  examining 
boards,  whose  only  principle  of  selection  appears  to  be  studiously  to 
avoid  setting  what  has  been  set  elsewhere  ;  thus  rendering  anything 
like  uniformity  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  their  respective  exami- 
nations impossible.  When  wholly  different  authors  are  set  the  difficulty 
is  of  course  greatly  increased.  The  confusion  such  an  arrangement  as 
this  must  create  in  the  course  of  study  in  schools  where  the  pupils  are 
preparing  for  more  than  one  examination  can  readily  be  imagined.  It 
must  tend  completely  to  bewilder  the  teacher,  who  cannot  be  employed 
in  explaining  numerous  different  authors,  or  different  portions  of  the 
same  author,  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  the  same  set  of  boys,  who 
never  work  so  well  as  when  they  have  to  keep  their  places  in  a 
numerous  class.  Another  favourite  text-book  is  Virgil,  the  selections 
from  which  are  equally  perplexing.  No  less  than  six  sepai'ate  books  of 
that  author  (if  we  count  the  entrance  examination  at  Dublin)  are  pro- 
posed to  the  candidates.  The  variety  of  books  set  in  the  Greek,  French, 
and  German  languages  is  very  nearly  as  great  as  in  Latin.  It  is  quite 
true  that  none  of  these  examinations  are  compulsory ;  but  as  all  the 
examining  bodies  are  chartered  by  the  Crown,  and  on  that  and  other 
grounds  carry  great  weight  with  the  public,  their  examinations  have 
become  practically  a  necessity  to  a  large  class  of  schools  which,  having 
no  foundation  revenues  to  fall  back  on,  are  dependent  for  their  pros- 
perity, and  even  their  existence,  on  their  pupils  passing  them  creditably. 
As  long  as  these  various  boards  are  left  to  themselves  they  will  never 
be  induced  to  act  in  concert,  or  at  best  any  union  among  them  will  be  a 
Concordia  disoors.  It  becomes,  under  these  circumstances,  an  important 
question  how  the  evils  here  referred  to  are  to  be  remedied.  To  coerce 
into  a  uniform  system  so  large  a  number  of  independent  bodies,  some  of 
them  of  the  greatest  weight  and  authority  in  the  country  by  any  general 
legislative  enactment,  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  as  well 
as  unjust.  It  is  still  more  unjust,  however,  to  leave  the  control  of  the 
education  of  the  great  and  important  middle  class  of  England  to 
the  desultory  and  iiTegular  efforts  of  a  crowd  of  competing  examining 
boards,   acting  without  concert,  unanimity,  or  system.     Some  well- 
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meaning  persons  have  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  the  -A.K.  -'«^'«'") 
establishment  of  a  State  education  for  the  middle  classes,  a  proposal     Esq^^MJi. 
which  has,  however,  not  met,  or  is  likely  to  meet,  with  much  favour  j^j.  -^^^  jggg 
from  the  public.    But  if  we  cannot  have  a  State  education,  can  we  not  ' 

have  a  State  examination  ? — an  examination  which,  while  leaving  all 
existing  examining  boards  to  continue  their  operations  so  long  as  the 
public  will  support  them,  will,  by  its  superior  authority,  cheapness,  and 
eificiency,  draw  the  education  of  the  people  practically  into  the  hands 
best  adapted  to  foster  and  control  it,  without  trenching  upon  that  spirit 
of  independence,  and  that  sensitivene&s  to  undue  Government  inter- 
ference, which  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  characteristics  of  our 
middle-classes,  and  which  no  wise  statesman  would  seek  to  destroy, 
even  if  he  could.     This,  it  appeal's  to  me,  could  be  effected  in  a  very 
simple  and  practical  way,  without  entailing  any  expense  on  the  public, 
by  the  application  of  the  existing  machinery  of  the  Privy  Council  to 
middle-class  schools,  with  this  difference,  that  instead  of  inspecting 
such  schools,  a  department  should  be  established  for  the  examination  of 
schools  on  a  similar  plan  to  that  of  the  local  examinations  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.     On  this  plan  examinations  might  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  every  considerable  town  throughout 
the  country,  where  every  school  could  send  up  candidates,  and  have 
their  attainments  tested  at  a  small  expense,  so  that  parents  might  have 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  to  their 
children,  at  any  time  they  might  feel  disposed,  and  thus  have  sonic 
reliable  means,  which  they  have   not   at  present,   of  distinguishing 
between  the  qualified  and  unqualified  teacher.     The  State  is  the  only 
authority  that  could  make  examinations  general  without  being  com- 
pulsory, and  so  give  that  regularity  and  system  to  middle-class  educa- 
tion which  it  is,  at  present,  so  much  in  need  of.     The  great  expense  of 
the  University  schemes  is  a  serious  drawback  to  their  general  adoption. 
There  is,  first,  the  university  fees,  15s.  for  juniors,  and  \l.  for  seniors, 
and  then  there  is  the  local  fee,  amounting  to  as  much  more,  so  that  no 
pupil  can  be  examined  under  30*.  or  11.      Then   there  are  so  few 
centres,  that  a  large  number  of  schools  in  the  country  can  never  be 
reached  at  all,  and  those  that  are  reached  have  to  undergo  the  expense 
(unless  they  happen  to  be  in  the  town  selected  for  the   centre)  of 
providing  conveyance,  board,  .and  lodging  for  the  candidates  and  their 
teachers  who  accompany  them  during  the  period  the  examination  lasts. 
Now,  in  any  scheme  inaugurated  by  the  Government  there  could  always 
be  depended  upon,  as  permanent  elements  ready  to  hand  for  the  organi- 
zation of  local  committees  in  every  important  town  in  the  country,  the 
mayor  and  town  council,  with  their  town  hall,  and  the  local  clergy  to 
superintend  the  examinations,  and  the  distribution  of  papers,  and  to 
make  the  necessary  local  arrangements.     The  Government  also,  with  its 
immense  patronage  in  the  various  departments  of  the  civil  service,  has 
means  of  stimulating  these  examinations  which  no  other  body  can  have, 
and  in  a  few  years  its  examinations  would  swallow  up  those  of  the 
inferior  examining   boards,   the  indefinite  multiplication  of  which    is 
becoming  a  serious  evU. 

9285.  (Z>r.  Storrar.)  There  is  one  fact  which  I  think  you  have 
overlooked,  and  it  is  this  ;  take  for  instance,  the  College  of  Surgeons 
and  the  College  of  Physicians.  They  only  give  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation to  young  men  entering  the  profession  who  are  not  able  to  present 
certificates  of  another  character.  If  a  man  wanted  to  commence  the 
study  of  medicine  he  might  present  a  certificate  of  having  passed  the 
matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of  London,  or  lie  certifi- 
cate of  having,  passed    the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  examinations,  and 
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A.  K.  Mister,   then  he  would  be  excused  passing  the  special  examination  of  a  pro- 

Esq.,  M.A.     fessional  body,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  instituted  for  such  as  have  not 

been  able  to  take  one  of  the  others  ? — I  see  that,  but  then  that  does 

•iBt  Nov.  1865.  jjQj.  mggt  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  pupils  who  in  going  up  to  these 
examinations  have  to  learn  a  great  deal  more  than  is  necessary  for 
their  object.  The  difference  between  the  pass  examination  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  and  that  of  the  London  University  represents  two  or 
three  years  hard  study,  and  hence  there  will  always  be  a  large  class  of 
pupils  who  will  confine  themselves  to  the  subjects  required  for  the 
easier  examination  of  the  licensing  bodies,  so  that  the  schoolmaster's 
difficulties  are  little  if  at  all  relieved. 

9286.  But  the  view  taken  by  these  professional  bodies  is  this.  We 
prefer  to  have  the  certificates  of  bodies  independent  of  ourselves,  but 
so  long  as  the  present  system  of  education  is  so  imperfect,  and  we 
cannot  compel  all  our  men  to  pass  through  these  examinations  we  must 
institute  something  of  our  own  which  must  be  a  sine  qua  non;  but  you 
would  meet  the  case  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  of  those 
professional  bodies  if  you  could  carry  all  your  pupils  through  the 
University  examinations  ? — Yes. 

9287.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  not,  in  speaking  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  examinations,  overlooked  the  fact  that  they  take  place  at 
different  periods  of  the  year,  and  that  notice  is  given  about  six  months 
before  of  each  of  the  subjects  set  out,  so  that  in  point  of  fact  the  sub- 
jects do  not  clash  ? — A  boy  who  has  gone  through  the  Oxford  exami- 
nation cannot  well  get  up  the  subjects  of  the  Cambridge  examination 
in  six  months. 

9288.  The  notice  is  given  about  six  months  before  ? — I  think  the 
notice  is  given  at  least  one  year  in  advance. 

9289.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Do  you  give  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  you 
desire  a  general  system  of  examination  established  by  Government  in 
place  of  these  different  examinations,  the  clashings  of  the  different  text 
books ;  as  for  instance,  one  class  of  examiners  taking  one  book  of  Caesar 
and  one  another  ? — ^Yes. 

9290.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  master  of  the  school  being  uncertain 
as  to  which  book  of  Cassar  the  examination  is  to  take  place  in,  finds  it 
necessary  at  present  to  give  the  boy  such  a  knowledge  of  Latin  as 
would  enable  him  to  be  up  in  Csesar  generally  ?  Is  there  not  therefore 
an  advantage  in  the  master  not  being  aware  of  the  particular  book  in 
which  the  general  Imowledge  of  Latin  and  Cfesar  obtained  by  the  boy 
will  be  tested  ? — The  examining  boards  examine  upon  a  particulai* 
part  of  the  book  only,  and  examine  with  such  minuteness  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  a  young  boy  passing  the  examination  unless  he  has 
been  specially  prepared  for  it. 

9291.  Would  not  your  objection  rather  apply  to  the  minuteness  with 
which  the  board  of  examiners  choose  to  examine  upon  a  great  pai't  of 
Ceesar  ? — If  they  are  to  examine  at  all  they  must  examine  minutely 
for  their  examinations  to  be  of  any  value. 

9292.  I  suppose  it  is  my  want  of  information  with  regai'd  to  teaching 
that  makes  me  not  see  that  in  order  to  prepare  a  boy  for  examination 
in  Csesar,  it  is  necessary  for  the  master  to  know  the  particular  book  in 
which  he  is  to  be  examined  ? — The  book  is  set  and  there  is  no  option 
in  the  matter  given  to  the  master.  For  instance,  if  a  master  sends  a 
boy  up  to  the  College  of  Preceptors  which  requires  Book  I.  of  Csesar, 
and  reads  with  him  the  third  and  fourth  books,  they  will  be  of  no  use  to 
him  whatever,  for  he  will  not  be  examined  in  them.  He  must  read  the 
book  which  the  college  has  set.  The  passages  for  translation  are 
given  out  of  that  particular  book,  and  out  of  no  other. 
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9293.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  But  if  a  boy  is  well  taught  in  Latin  so  that  A.  K.  Mister, 
he  can  construe  a  passage  of  Livy,  will  not  he  be  able  to  construe  a     JSsq.,  M.A. 

passage  of  Csesar  whether  he  has  seen  it  before  or  not  ? — We  are         

dealing  not  with  advanced  boys  but  boys  of  10  or  11,  who  have  never  -^^^  '^°'^-  1865 
read  anything  but  Csesar,  and  very  little  of  that.  _— — 

9294.  Not  so  young  as  that? — Boys  of  11  years  of  age  have  fre- 
quently passed  the  examination  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

9295.  {Mr.  Forsier.)  They  passed  the  examination  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  but  none  of  the  other  examinations  here  mentioned  ? — There 
are  other  examinations  which  are  as  easy  ;  for  instance,  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  the  examination  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London. 

9296.  You  say  the  difficulty  would  not  apply  to  senior  boys.  You 
said  that  Oxford  examined  in  two  books  of  Cassar,  and  Cambridge  in 
two  others.  I  suppose  this  is  for  the  senior  boys  is  it  not  ? — No,  it  is 
for  the  junior  boys,  the  very  lowest.  Oxford  prescribes  no  books  for 
the  senior  boys. 

9297.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Taking  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  the  Apothecaries  Hall,  and  the  whole  medical  profession, 
uo  boy  is  admitted  to  this  preliminary  examination  under  16  ? — ^No. 

9298.  That  makes  a  wide  difference  ? — Yes. 

9299.  {Sir  S.  Nbrthcofe.)  Are  you  aware,  to  take  an  illustration, 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Schools  of  Art  where  the  examinations  are  all 
conducted  by  the  Government,  there  are  certain  specified  examples 
Avhich  young  men  have  always  to  execute  in  order  to  pass  a  certain 
stage  ;  that  is  to  pass  in  one  stage  they  must  all  draw  the  Laocoon  ;  in 
another  stage  they  nmst  draw  a  particular  scroU,  and  so  forth  ?  Do  you 
mean  that  you  would  like  to  see  a  similar  system  applied  to  the  exami- 
nation in  classics,  so  that  in  order  to  show  that  a  boy  had  reached  a 
certain  stage  aU  boys  should  be  put  to  the  same  tests,  say  a  particular 
book  in  Caesar  ? — ^^I  think  to  a  certain  extent  that  would  be  much  the 
best  system.  There  are  great  disadvantages  in  the  constant  change  of 
books.  It  entails  considerable  expense,  and  it  makes  the  preparation 
that  a  boy  has  gone  through  entirely  useless  when  new  books  are 
required. 

9300.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would  conduce  to  a  system  of  cram 
in  preference  to  a  system  of  sound  education  in  the  principles  of  gram- 
mar ? — You  have  the  remedy  which  the  Oxford  examiners  so  judi- 
ciously apply,  of  testing  the  senior  boys,  not  by  prescribed  books  at 
all.  Up  to  a  certain  extent  they  lead  the  boys  by  setting  the  books 
they  are  to  study.  After  that  they  leave  them  to  consult  their  own 
taetes,  and  examine  them  upon  their  knowledge  of  the  language 
generally. 

9301.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  teach  Latin 
in  a  way  which  you  think  desirable  to  boys  going  early  into  life  with 
the  existing  text  books.  Would  you  point  out  more  clearly  what  you 
mean  by  the  defects  of  the  present  books  ? — I  think  that  where  you 
have  a  boy  coming  to  you  for  two  or  three  yeai'S  and  he  wants  to 
learn  Latin,  it  is  something  to  enable  that  boy  to  master  some  one 
author  thoroughly.  I  liave  selected  Csesar,  and  instead  of  spending 
six  or  seven  months  or  a  year  upon  "  Delectus "  I  have  analysed 
the  first  29  chapters  of  the  Helvetic  War  in  such  a  way,  that  a  boy 
after  commencing  the  Latin  grammar  is  able  to  translate  Cajsar  in 
about  seven  or  eight  months  tolerably  well,  and  if  he  spends  a  year  or 
a  year  and  a  half  at  it  he  will  be  able  to  translate  almost  any  portion  of 
Csesar  you  can  put  him  to. 

9302.  You  think  that  considerable  modification  is  necessary  in  the 
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A.  K.  Isbister,  oi'tlinaiy  course  of  grammar  school  teaching  to  make  Latin  both  popular 

Esq.,  M.A.     and  useful  with  the  middle  class  who  go  to  business  early  ? — Yes  ;  I 

.^:  think  it  is  very  desirable  to  enable  boys  of  that  class  at  any  rate  to 

1st  JNov.  .  t^.^ngiate  a  Latin  author  readUy.  I  believe  the  very  best  exercise  in 
English  composition  you  can  put  a  boy  to  is  translation  from  Latin, 
where  the  construction,  the  order  of  words,  and  the  order  of  thought 
are  so  different  from  ours  that  the  mind  is  kept  up  to  its  fuU  stretch, 
so  to  speak,  in  transferring  the  ideas  of  one  language  into  the  other. 

9303.  Do  you  imagine  that  you  can  take  a  real  Latin  author  and 
apply  that  system  to  it  without  accurate  knowledge  of  the  accidence  ?-^ 
The  knowledge  of  the  accidence  is  a  relative  term.  So  far  as  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  construction  of  Csesar,  I  think  it  is  not  necessaiy 
to  go  veiy  minutely  ir.to  the  accidence  of  the  language.  You  must 
know  the  ordinary  inflexions,  and  you  must  understand  Caesar's  own 
system  of  syntax,j,but  it  is  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  grammar  compared 
to  that  which  is  necessary  to  one  going  through  the  course  of  a  Univei-sity 
or  a  public  school. 

Adjourned. 
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Exhibitions  and  Scholarships,  not  attached  to  particular  Schools, 
vested  in  Ci-iarteeed  Companies  of  City  of  London. 

Bowyers'  Company. 
■<tr    J,  ^-^j.        r  Five  exhibitions  of  6Z.  each;  number  increased  to  eight. 
Wood's  Gift     -|     ofioz.each. 

Carpenters. 
Read       -  -  Exhibition  of  4Z,,  paid  to  a  Cambridge  scholar. 

Clothworkers. 

^,  f  Exhibition  oi 51.  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  increased 

Pilsworth  -|     by  Company  to  10/. 

,-       ,,  r  Exhibition  of  51.  to  a  scholar  at  Cambridge ;  increased  by 

Hewett-  -j      Company  to  10?. 

TT    (V,  /  Two  exhibitions  to  scholars  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of 

Heath  -  "\     2/.  10s.  each ;  increased  by  Company  to  lOl.  each. 

„   „        1,  r Exhibition  of  51.  to   a  scholar  at  Oxford;  increased  by 

B.Burnell  -j     Company  to  lOZ. 

Cordwainers. 

„,  /  Two  exhibitions  of  41.  each,  paid  to  poor  scholars  at  Cam- 

bhaw    -  -j     bridge  or  Oxford. 

Cutlers. 

Buoke    -  -  Exhibition  of  37.  6s.  8c?.,  not  made  available  since  1796.    ■ 

r  Two  exhibitions  of  31.  6s.  8rf.  eacli,  to  scholars  at  Oxford 
Craythorne       -■!      and  Cambridge;  increased  by  Company  to  6/.  13s.  4d. 
L     each. 
Drapers. 
v>    _  n  r  Two  exhibitions  of  61.  13s.  4d.  each,  paid  to  scholars  at 

Kusseu  -  -  .^     o^foy.^  and  Cambridge. 

Fishmongers. 

Kneseworth  and  /  Twelve  exhibitions  of  20?.  each,  paid  to  students  at  Ox- 
Randolph      -  \     ford  or  Cambridge. 
Carter  -  f  One  exhibition  of  4?.  to  scholar  at  St.  John's  College, 

"  L     Cambridge,  not  made  available. 
Q  ested  -f  ^^8^*  exhibitions,  originally  41.  and  8?.  each,  not  made 

wuestea  -  --^     available. 
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Goldsmiths. 
StreUey  - 

Grocers. 

Backhouse 

Robinson 
Haberdashers. 

Culverwell 

Offley   - 

Clarke  - 
Jeston  - 
Lady  Romney 
Gourney  - 

Ironmongers. 
Lewin     - 
Dane 

Chapman 

Hallwood 

Leathersellers. 

Rogers  - 

Moseley  - 

Elliott    - 


Two  exhibitions  of  51,  paid  by  Company. 


A.  K.  Isbister, 
Esq.,  M.A. 


Holmden 

Humble  - 

Mercers. 
Barrett   - 
"Walthall 
Robinson 
Lady  North 

Merchant  Tailors. 
Fish 

Vernon  - 
Wooller  -  - 

Juxon     - 

Skinners. 
Sir  J.  Lancaster  ■ 
Lewis 


/  Two  exhibitions,  paid  by  Company  j  annual  amount  not  1st  Nbj^^^65 
'  \     stated. 
-  Four  exhibitions  of  6Z.  5s.  each,  paid  by  Company. 

f  Two  exhibitions  of  51.,  paid  by  Company  to  persons  ap- 
"  I     pointed  by  Bishop  of  London. 

fTwo  exhibitions  of  51.,  to  be  paid  in  future,  and  increased 

J      to  lOZ. ;  not  made  available  since  1776.     On  inquiry  at 

"  I      Chester,  in  1836,  the  Chester  exhibition  was  found  to 

L     have  been  revived  and  increased  in  amount  to  lOZ. 

f  Two  exhibitions  of  51.,  to  be  increased  as  above ;  not  made 
"I     available  since  1692. 

/Three  exhibitions  of  6/.  13s.  4d.  each,  to  Trinity  College, 
'  \     Cambridge  j  paid  by  Company. 

{Four  exhibitions  of  Gl.  each,  to  be  paid  in  future,  and  in- 
creased to  \2l. ;  not  made  available  since  1739. 
/  Exhibition  of  51.,  to  be  revived ;  not  made  available  since 
"t     1670. 

-  Two  exhibitions  of  21. 10s.  each,  paid  by  Company. 

-  Two  exhibitions  of  51.  each ;  one  only  made  available. 

/  Two  exhibitions  of  51.  each,  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford ; 
"  \     paid  by  Company. 
•  Four  exhibitions  of  4?.  each,  paid  by  Company. 

/  Four  exhibitions  of  16?.  each,  paid  by  Company;  ought  to 
'\     be  considerably  increased. 

_  /  One  exhibition  of  8?.,  paid  by  Company ;  ought  to  be  in- 
'  L     creased. 

/  One  exhibition  of  8/.,  paid  by  Company ;  ought  to  be  in- 
'  \     creased. 

These  two  exhibitions  have  been  improperly  limited 
to  four,  instead  of  five  years. 
_/One  exhibition  oi  41.,  to  scholar  of  Sevenoaks  or  Ton- 
"  1     bridge ;  increased  from  funds  of  Company  to  8Z. 
_  J  Two  exhibitions  of  4/. ;  increased  from  funds  of  Company 
"  L     to  8?.  each. 


One  exhibition  of  V]l.,  paid  by  Company. 
Three  exhibitions  of  121.  each ;  not  made  available. 
Four  exhibitions  of  241.  each ;  about  to  be  increased. 
Four  exhibitions  of  20Z.  each. 


Five  exhibitions  of  41.  8s.  each,  paid  by  Company. 
Four  exhibitions  of  41.  each,  paid  by  Company. 
One  exhibition  of  41.,  paid  by  Company. 
Two  exhibitions  of  41.  16s.  each,  paid  by  Company. 

Four  exhibitions  of  151.  each,  paid  by  Company, 
One  exhibition  of  51,,  paid  by  Company. 
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1st  N~1865.  MIDDLE-CLASS  EXAMINATIONS. 

'  (Tjsxt-Books  for  1865.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  set  for  examination  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Classical  and  Modern  Languages,  by  the  principal  examining 
boards  for  the  year  1865.  They  comprise  22  separate  examinations  bear- 
ing more  or  less  on  Middle-class  Education,  including  the  local  or  matricu- 
lation examinations  of  the  leading  Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  College  of  Preceptors,  the  "  Preliminary  "  examinations  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  of  Surgeons,  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  &c.  &c. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL. 
Junior. 
Latin. — Csesar  de  BeUo  Gallico,  books  iv.,  v.  j  Virml,  ^neid,  book  v. 
Greek. — Xenophon,  Anabasis,  book  i. ;  Euripides,  Hecuba. 
French. — Saintine,  Picciola. 
German. — De  la  Motte  Fouqu^,  Undine. 

Senior. 
Latin. — Cieero,  Philippic  ii.;  Virgil,  Georgics,  book  iv, 
Greek. — Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  book  i. ;  Euripides,  Phcenissae. 
French. — Moliere,  Misanthrope;  Mignet,  History  of  French  Revolution,  to 
year  1791. 

German. — Pauli,  Bilder  aus  Alt-England,  ch.  i.,  ii.,  and  xii. ;  GeUert,  Fabeln, 
book  i, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD  LOCAL. 
Junior. 
Xtafin.— Csesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  books  v.  and  vi. ;  Virgil,  ^Eneid,  book  i. 
Greek. — Xenophon,  Cyropeedia,  book  i. ;  Homer,  Iliad,  book  iv. 
French. — Guizot's  Guillaume  le  Conquerant. 
German. — ^Andersen's  BUderbuch  ohne  Bilder. 

Senior. 
Passages  from  authors  not  previously  prescribed. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH  LOCAL. 

Junior. 
Latin.— CtRSSX  de  Bello  Gallico,  ))ook  ii. ;  Virgil,  jEneid,  book  iii. 
Greek. — ^Xenophon,  Anabasis,  book  ii. ;  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 
French. — FenJlon's  Tel^maque. 
German. — Grimm's  Kinder  und  Hausmarchen. 

Senior. 
Latin. — Horace,  Odes,  books  ii.  and  iv. ;  Livy,  book  xxi, 
Greek. — Homer,  lUad,  book  vi. ;  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  books  iii.  and  iv. 
French. — Translation  and  retranslation. 
German, — ^Translation  and  retranslation. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 
Ordinary  Certificate. 
Lafm.— Csesar  de  Bello  Gallico.  book  i. ;  Virgil,  ^neid,  book  i. 
Greek. — Xenophon,  Anabasis,  book  i.  j  St.  John's  Gospel,  chaps,  i.— vi. 
French, — Voltaire's  Charles  XII.,  books  i. — ^iv. 

Advanced  Certificate. 
Lafira,— Horace,   Odes,  books  i.  ii. ;   Cicero's   Speeches   against   Catiline, 

i. — iv. 

Greek, — Homer,  Iliad,  book  i. ;  Herodotus,  book  i. 

German. — Schiller's  Maria  Stuart. 

i'Venc/j.— Passages  from  authors  not  previously  prescribed. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.  A.  K.  Mister, 

Matriculation.  Esq^.A. 

January  Examination.  1st  Nov.  1865 

Latin, — Latin,  Livy,  book  xxi.  

Greek, — Homer,  Odyssey,  book  i. 

F^rench, — Boileau,  Le  Lutrin,  Chants  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv, ;  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Servi- 
tude et  Grandeur  Militaires. 

German, — Archenholz,  History  of  Seven  Years'  War,  books  i.  and  ii. 
June  Examination. 

Latin, — Horace,  Odes,  books  ii.  and  iii. 

Greek, — Xenoplion,  Anabasis,  book  i. 

Fretiek. — Corneille,  Horace;  Xavier  de  Maistre,  Le  Lepreu-x  de  la  Cite 
d'Aoste,  La  Jeune  Siberienne. 

German, — Lessing,  Emilia  Galotti. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 

Entrance. 

Greek, — (Two  Authors  from  the  following) : — Homer's  Iliad,  books  i.,  ii.,  iii.; 
Greek  Testament,  Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John,  and  Acts ;  Euripides, 
Iphigenia  in  Auhs ;  Sophocles,  Antigone ;  Plato,  Apologia  Socratis ;  Lucian, 
Walker's  Selections ;  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Latin, — (Two  Authors  from  the  following) : — Livy,  books  iv.,  v. ;  Virgil, 
iEneid,  books  i.,  ii.,  vi.,  vii. ;  Sallust;  Horace,  Odesj  Horace,  Satires  and 
Epistles;  Terence,  Andria  and  Heautontimorumenos. 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Third  Class. 

Latin, — Caesar,  De  Bello  Gallico,  book  i.  cap.  1 — 29. 

Greek, — None. 

French. — Easy  sentences  from  authors  not  previously  prescribed. 

German, — Ditto  ditto. 

Second  Class. 

Latin, — Csesar,  De  Bello  Gallico,  books  i.  and  ii. ;  Virgil,  one  of  the  first 
three  books  of  the  ^neid. 

Greek, — None. 

French, — ^Authors  not  previously  prescribed. 

German, — Ditto  ditto. 

First  Class. 

Latin. — Any  two  of  the  following  works,  one  prose  and  the  other  poetical : 
C^sar,  de  Bello  Gallico,  books  i. — iii.,  or  iii. — v.;  SuUust,  Catilina;  Cicero, 
De  Seneotute;  Virgil,  ^Eneid,  books  i. — ^iii.;  Horace,  Odes,  books  i. — iii. 

Greek, — ^Xenophon,  Anabasis,  books  i. — iii. ;  the  Greek  Testament ;  Euri- 
pides, Medea. 

French, — Passages  from  authors  not  previously  prescribed. 

German, — Ditto  ditto. 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  (Lond.) 

March  Examination. 
Latin, — Tacitus,  Agricola;  Virgil,  Georgics,  book  iii. 
September  Examination. 
Latin,— Caiaax  de  Bello  Gallico,  book  iv. ;  Horace,  Odes,  book  iii, 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  (Edinb.) 

Latins, — Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  book  iv.;  Virgil,  jBneid,  book  vi. 
Greek — St.  Mark's  Gospel ;  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  book  ii. 
French. — Voltaire,  Histoire  de  Charles  XII. 
German. — Schiller's  Geschichte  des  dreissigjahrigen  Krieges,  book  iii. 
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A.  K.  Mister,  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  (Ireland.) 

Esq.,  M.A.  Latin. — Virgil,  ^Eneid,  books  i, — v. 

Ch-eek. — St.  John's  Gospel. 

1st  Nov.  1865.  

COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  (Lond.) 

Latin. — Cassar  de  Bello  Galliooj  book  i. 

Greek. — St.  John's  Gospel. 

French. — Voltaire's  Histoire  de  Charles  XII. 

German. — Schiller's  Geschichte  des  dreissigjahrigen  Krieges,  books  i.,  ii. 

INNS  OF  COURT. 
Latin. — Passages  from  authors  not  previously  prescribed. 

LAW  SOCIETY. 

Latin. — SaJlust,  Catiline ;  or  Virgil,  iEneid,  book  i. 

Greek. — Homer'  Iliad,  book  i. 

Modem  Greek. — BexKapiov,  irepl  'ASucrindruv  koI  noiyay,  /ji.etaippaa'nevov  airh  t)iv 
'IraKuciiv  TKaiTffav,  I — 7,  both  inclusive  ;  or  Bei/tot^j  'Iffropta  ttjs  AficptKTJs,  $i$\iov  f- 

French. — Molifere's  L'Avare,  acts  i.,  ii.,  iii. ;  or  Guizot's  ALfred  le  Grand, 
chaps,  i. — V. 

German. — SchiUer's  Dreissigjahriger  Kreig,  1st  part;  or  Wieland's  Oberon. 

Spanish. — Cervantes,  Don  Quixote,  chaps,  i. — ^xv. ;  or  Leandro  Fernandez 
de  Moratm  El  si  de  las  Ninas. 

Italian. — Manzoni's  Promessi  Sposi,  chaps,  i. — viii. ;  or  Torquato  Tasso'a 
La  Gerusalemme,  cantos  iv.,  v.,  vi. 

SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES. 

Latin. — Horace,  Odes,  book  i. ;  Caesar,  De  Bello  Civili,  books  i.  ii ;  Virgil, 
jEneid,  book  vi. 

Optional, 
Greek. — Xenophon,  Anabasis,  book  i. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 
Latin. — Cajsar  de  Bello  Gallico,  book  i. 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

Latin. — Livy,  book  i. ;  Vu-gil,  Georgics,  book  iv. 

French. — Mariette's  Half-hours  of  French  translation;  Nizord's  Histoire 
de  la  Litternture  Franjaise,  vols.  iii.  and  iv. ;' Duruy's  Histoire  de  France, 
vol.  ii. 

German. — Schiller's  Abfall  der  Neiderlande. and  Wilhelm  Tell;  Goethe's 
Tasso ;  Kohlrausch's  Deutsche  Geschichte ;  Tilman's  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
National-Literatur. 

DURHAM. 

Junior  Examination. 

Latin. — Csesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  book  i. ;  or  Virgil,  iEneid,  book  i. 

Greek. — Xenophon,  Anabasis,  i. 

French. — Voltaire,  Charles  XII. 

German. — FouquS,  Undine. 

Senior  Examination, 

Latin. — (1.)  Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  i.,  ii.,  iii.  (2.)  Cicero,  pro 
Milone.  (3.)  Virgil,  ^neid,  lib.  ix.,  x.  (4.)  Horace,  Odes,  lib.  i.,  ii. 
No  candidate  required  to  pass  in  more  than  two  of  these  four  subjects. 

GVeeJt.— (1.)  Homer,  Iliad  i.,  ii.     (2.)  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  i.,  ii. 

French.— {\.)  Voltaires'  Pierre  le  Grand.     (2.)  Racine's  Iphig^nie. 

German.— (\.)  Schiller's  Thirty  Yeai-s'  Wai-.     (2.)  Goethe's  Egmont. 
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N.B. — A  complete  list  of  the  public  examinations  influencing  middle  class  A.  K.  Ishister, 
education  in  this  country  would  include,  in  addition  to  the  abovCj  those  of  the     Esq.,  M.A. 

Civil  Service  Commissioners,  the  Council  of  Military  Education,  the  India  . 

Civil  Service,  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Societies,  the  1st  Nov.  18G5. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  the  Institute  of  Actuaries.  The  Universities      

of  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  the  Queen's  University  of  Ireland,  and  the  Educational 
Institute  of  Scotland,  have,  it  is  understood,  at  present  under  consideration, 
schemes  of  examination  similar  to  those  already  established  by  the  other 
universities  and  examining  boards. 


Thursday,  2nd  November  1865. 

PRESENT  : 

Loun  Taunton. 

LoED  Lyttelton. 

SiK  Staffoed  Noethcote,  Baet.,  M.P. 

Dean  op  Chichestee. 

Rev.  Feedk,  Temple,  D.D. 

Rev.  Anthony  Wilson  Thoeold,  M.A. 

William  Edward  Foestee,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomas  Dyke  A'cland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Stoerae,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Edtvaed  Clarke  Lowe,  D.D.,  called  in  and  examined.      MeoM.C.Lowe, 

V.D. 

9304.  {^Lord  Taunton.')  I  believe  you  are  the  head  master  of  St.         

John's  College,  Hurstpierpoint  ? — Yes.  2nd  Nov.  1865. 

9305.  How  long  have  you  filled  that  situation  ? — The  school  first 

began  in  1849,  and  has  been  under  my  charge  ever  since. 

9306.  I  believe  your  school  is  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  system 
of  schools  established  by  Mr.  Woodard  ? — ^Yes. 

9307.  Can  you,  in  the  first  instance,  give  us  a  general  view  of  what 
that  system  is  ? — ^I  may  perhaps  mention  that  I  have  given  a  general 
view  of  that  system  in  a  letter,  which  is  published,  addressed  to  Sir 
John  Coleridge  in  1861,  setting  forth  all  the  general  features  of  the 
Sussex  schools.  I  have  brought  a  copy  of  it  with  me.  This  letter 
contains  the  details  of  the  scheme,  and  would  only  need  correction  in 
so  far  as  numbers,  and  the  .growth  of  the  institutions  during  the  last 
four  years  would  necessitate  alteration. 

9308.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  us,  without  going  into  detail, 
a  general  view  of  this  system  as  far  as  you  are  able  ? — I  think 
Mr.  Woodard's  idea  as  founder  is,  under  the  name  of  a  college,  to  form 
a  society  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  laymen  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
throughout  the  different  classes  of  society  a  sound  grammatical  educa- 
tion. He  looks  to  effect  this  by  a  series  of  schools  representing  the 
different  classes  of  society.  Two  essential  features  of  these  schools  are 
that  they  should  be  boarding  schools,  and  that  they  should  be  on  such 
terms  as  should  render  them  self-supporting.  They  are  placed  as  an 
essential  feature  of  their  constitution  under  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
as  visitor,  and  the  general  management  of  these  schools  is  carried  on  by 
the  association  which  he  has  formed,  and  which  calls  itself  the  Provost 
and  Fellows  of  St.  Nicholas'  College. 
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Iten.E.C.Lowe,      9309.  I  think  there  are  now  three  main  branches  of  these  schools,  are 

■^-^-         there  not  ? — There  are. 
2nd  Nov  1865       9310.  Your  school  of  St.  John's  is  one  of  those  branches  ? — It  is. 

" '      9311.  What  particular  portion  of  the  middle  classes  does  that  college 

address  itself  to  ? — I  should  say  to  what  would  be  called  the  upper 
portion  of  the  trading  and  agricultural  class. 

9312.  What  is  the  annual  cost  of  education  and  board  at  this  college  ? 
— Thirty  guineas  per  annum  are  now  the  terms.  A  reduction  upon 
that  is  made  to  natives  of  and  residents  in  the  county  of  Sussex  :  the 
terms  to  them  are  27  guineas. 

9313.  Before  we  go  into  details  with  regard  to  your  school,  will  you 
have  the  kindness  to  state  what  is  the  nature  of  the  two  other  schools  ? 
— The  school  below  mine  is  fixed  at  14  guineas  a  year,  or  18  guineas 
in  the  head  master's  house  ;  in  our  highest  school,  which  is  at  Lancing, 
the  terms  are  at  three  rates — 90  guineas  in  the  head  master's  house,  80 
guineas  in  the  second  master's  house,  and  60  guineas  in  what  is  called 
the  school  house  ;  that  is  in  the  general  part  of  the  school. 

9314.  Are  these  schools  separately  self-supporting  ? — Yes  ;  that 
is  an  integral  feature  of  the  scheme,  though  I  may  state  that 
the  scheme,  as  laid  before  the  public  by  Mr.  Woodard,  contemplated 
that  in  case  of  necessity  the  higher  schools  might  act  as  auxiliary 
to  the  cheaper  ones. 

9315.  You  mean  that  the  highest  school  should  help  the  two  cheaper 
ones? — That  was  when  his  theory  was  only  upon  paper  ;  it  was  stated 
by  him  that  the  profits  of  the  higher  schools  would  go  or  might  go  to  the 
support  of  the  lower  ones  ;  but  he  has  since,  in  working  out  his  plan, 
determined  that  the  buildings  being  once  provided,  the  schools  shall 
be  at  such  a  price  as  shall  support  them,  and  provide  board  and 
instruction. 

9316.  You  say  the  buildings  being  once  provided  ? — Yes. 

9317.  I  presume,  when  you  say  the  schools  are  self-supporting,  that 
does  not  include  the  ordinary  cost  of  buildings  and  the  purchase  of 
lands  ? — Not  entirely  ;  in  fact,  in  a  main  degree  it  does  not.  The  pur- 
chase of  land  both  at  Hurstpierpoint  and  at  Lancing  has  been  pro- 
vided for  by  the  public,  and  also  the  buildings  which  are  there  have 
been  mainly  erected  in  the  same  way.  At  the  same  time,  at  Hurstpier- 
point I  should  say  that  a  considerable  sum  of  money  has  been  spent 
by  the  school  in  completing  the  buildings.  We  went  into  them  at  a 
time  when  about  one-third  of  the  building  was  in  the  rough  carcase, 
simply  the  walls  and  a  roof  over  it,  but  unglazed,  and  unfloored,  and 
unfurnished  altogether. 

9318.  Therefore  your  own  school  is  at  this  moment  completely  self- 
supporting  ? — Completely  seF-supporting. 

9319.  Is  there  any  debt  upon  the  building  ? — None  whatever. 

9320.  Not  upon  any  one  of  the  three  schools  ? — ^No  ;  I  believe  there 
is  no  debt  which  we  are  not  prepai'ed  to  meet.  I  mean  to  say,  if  the 
question  be  asked  whether  the  buildings  are  all  actually  paid  for,  there 
are  funds  to  pay  for  them. 

9321.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  mean  the  two  schools  of  Lancing 
and  Hurstpierpoint  ? — I  mean  on  all  our  buildings  ;  that  is  to  say,  no 
contract  is  signed  for  building  purposes  until  we  know  how  we  are  to 
meet  it. 

9322.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Will  you  state  in  round  numbers  what  was 
the  amount  of  money  contributed  by  the  public  for  the  erection  and 
purchase  of  those  buildings  ? — I  stated  that  up  to  1861  at  Hurstpierpoint 
upwards  of  30,000?.  had  been  expended  in  the  building ;  that  the 
entire  design  was  not  then  comoleted,  and  that  perhaps  another  20,000?. 
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would  ill  the  end  be  necessary.    Since  that  time  some  4,000/.  or  5,000/.  Sev.E.C.Lowe 
more  has  been  expended  in  erecting  our  new  chapel,  which,  within  a         D.D. 
few  days,  has  been  completed  for  use.  .^f      , 

9323.  Was  that  contributed  by  the  public  ?— Not  entirely.  2nd  Hov.  1865 

9324.  {Dr.  Temple.)  You  have  not  answered  the  chairman's  question 
as  to  what  proportion  of  the  30,000?.  was  contributed  by  the  public  ? — ■ 
I  suppose  one  might,  for  practical  purposes,  say  of  that  30,000/.,  that  it 
was  ail  provided  by  Mr.  Woodard  ;  that  would  be  a  more  correct  way 
of  stating  it,  than  that  it  was  provided  by  the  public ;  because  although 
the  public  did  give  a  good  many  51.  subscriptions,  yet  the  burden  of 
raising  the  building  devolved  upon  Mr.  Woodard,  who  himself  at  that 
time  was  personally  responsible  for  it,  and  who  raised  the  buildings  ; 
BO  far  they  were  not  raised  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  public  subscriptions, 
solicited  here  and  there.  What  amount  of  that  money  Mr.  Woodard 
himself  furnished,  or  what  amount  friends  placed  in  his  hands,  I  am 
quite  unable  to  say. 

932.5.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  He  was  responsible,  but  in  fact  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  that  sum  was  contributed  by  friends,  was  it  not  ? — 
What  I  meant  to  convey  to  you  was,  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  main 
sum  was  raised  by  a  large  number  of  small  subscriptions,  but  that 
the  money  was  chieily  contributed  by  some  few  persons,  of  whose  names 
I  am  really  ignorant. 

9326.  {Mr.  Forster.)  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  what  proportion 
of  the  30,000/.  had  been  earned  by  the  school  ? — I  think  I  had  better 
say  that  the  30,000/.  came  to  the  school ;  that  it  put  us  into  it,  I  could 
not,  oif  hand,  tell  you  how  much  we  have  since  spent;  all  I  can  tell  you 
is,  that  we  have  since  we  have  been  in  the  building  done  enougli  to 
enable  us  to  take  more  than  100  boys  into  the  place  ;  in  the  way  of 
furnishing  a  wing  which  we  received  with  merely  bare  walls,  unglazed 
windows,  and  a  tiled  roof. 

9327.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Out  of  the  money  thus  contributed  by  the 
public,  was  any  portion  invested  in  the  way  of  endowments  in  the 
school  for  the  purpose  of  exhibitions,  or  improving  the  salaries  of  the  mas- 
ters, or  in  any  other  way  to  assist  in  conducting  the  system  of  the  school 
independently  of  the  income  derived  from  the  pupils  ? — ^No,  we  have 
no  endowments  at  present,  but  we  look  forward  to  them.  We  should 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  some  endowments. 

9328.  But  no  part  of  the  original  money  was  expended  in  that  way  ? 
—None ;  except  so  fai*  as  a  certain  amount  of  land  might  be  looked 
upon  as  an  endowment. 

9329.  That  is  land  for  the  buildings  ? — That  is  land  for  the  buildings. 

9330.  But  for  the  purposes  of  income  to  the  school  ? — ^At  Hurstpier- 
point  the  land  is  merely  sufficient  for  the  buildings  to  stand  on,  and  to 
form  playgrounds  for  the  boys, 

9331.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  the  numbers  at  present  are  in  those 
three  schools  respectively  ? — ^I  can  say  of  my  own  school  that  we  have 
at  this  time  under  tuition  339  boys.  At  Lancing  it  is,  I  think,  126 
boys,  and  in  the  third  school  279  boys. 

9332.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  They  are  boarders  in  every  case  ? — ^Yes, 

9333.  {Mr.  Acland.)  The  third  school  is  at  Shoreham,  I  think  ?— 
Yes. 

9334.  {Lord  Taunton.)  With  regard  to  your  own  school,  I  think  you 
stated  that  the  expense  to  a  boy  was  about  30  guineas  a  year  ? — Yes. 

3935.  Do  you  find  that  the  Sussex  farmers  and  the  substantial  trades- 
men in  towns  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  that  sum  for  the  tuition  of 
their  boys  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  may  mention,  as  a  proof  of  their  willing- 
ness to  pay,  that  one  of  the  perquisites  of  my  office  is  to  receive  boys 
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Ilev.EXJJ^owe,  ^^  a  slightly  increased  rate  ;  boys  in  my  dormitory,  ns  it  is  called,  pay 

•         36  guineas  a  year,  instead  of  30  guineas  ;   and  for  some  reason   or 

3ndNov  1865   "'"Other  the  contention  with  the  parents  always  is  to  put  them  in  there, 

.' "  though  the  advantages  of  so  doing  are  more  to  myself  than  to  the  boys. 

The  mere  fact  of  having  to  pay  more  seems  to  make  it  a  special  induce- 
ment to  put  them  there. 

9336.  Is  there  room  in  your  establishment  for  more  boys  ? — Never. 
I  have  always  a  list  standing  over,  and  now  for  the  last  two  years  my 
invariable  answer  has  been,  "  You  must  put  the  boy  into  the  ordinary 
"  part  of  the  school,  and  he  must  take  his  turn  when  a  vacancy  occurs 
"  in  mine."  I  have  at  this  time  a  list  of  about  eight  or  ten  who  are 
waiting  their  chance  to  come  in  after  the  Chi-istmas  holidays. 

9337.  Would  there  be  any  disadvantage,  if  funds  could  be  provided  for 
it,  in  considerably  enlarging  your  school  ? — I  think  so,  if  considerably 
enlarged  ;  I  think  we  have  in  prospect  (though  I  cannot  speak  with 
decision  on  the  point)  the  plan  of  raising  our.  numbers  to  400  ;  300  was 
the  number  originally  contemplated,  but  I  think  400  would  be  the 
maximum. 

9338.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  When  you  said  that  8  or  10  were  waiting, 
you  meant  waiting  for  admission  to  your  own  dormitory  ? — Yes,  that  is 
about  the  number. 

9339.  (Lord  Taunton,')  Is  the  general  school  fuU  ? — Yes,  the  general 
school  is  full  in  this  sense,  that  the  buildings  are  founded  and  intended 
for  300  boys,  and  we  have  339.  At  the  same  time  we  can,  by  adaptation 
of  the  premises,  take  in  some  20  more,  and  that  would  be  the  utmost 
that  we  could  do.  From  the  day  we  turned  300,  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  favour  to  take  more. 

9340.  Do  you  believe  that  there  would  be  no  advantage,  but  rather 
the  contrary,  in  having  more  than  400  boys  together  in  a  school  of  that 
description  ? — I  think  it  would  involve  an  entire  change  in  our  internal 
arrangements  ;  that  our  dining  hall,  our  cooking  arrangements,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  would  have  to  be  so  very  much  enlarged,  or  else 
supplemented  at  such  very  great  expense,  that  it  would  be  attended 
with  very  great  practical  inconvenience. 

9341.  Do  you  allow  of  day  scholars,  or  is  it  the  principle  of  your 
school  that  they  should  be  all  boarders  ? — We  allow  of  day  scholars,  but 
they  form  a  mere  drop  in  the  numbers,  and  one's  recommendation  to 
their  parents  always  is  as  much  as  possible  to  send  them  as  boarders. 

9342.  Your  opinion,  I  suppose  from  that  answer,  is  in  favejftr  of  a 
system  of  boarders  rather  than  of  day  scholars,  as  a  means  of  education  ? 
— Very  strongly  ;  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  am  led  to  that 
conclusion  ;  and  especially  for  the  class  of  boys  with  whom  I  have 
been  chiefly  concerned. 

9343.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  the  building  complete  as  originally 
designed  ? — No,  not  entirely  ;  it  is  still  wanting  the  head  master's 
residence  and  infirmary,  that  is  to  say,  a  permanent  infirmary.  We 
have  an  infirmary  which  we  rent  in  the  form  of  a  hired  house  at  a 
distance  from  the  building. 

9344.  You  have  just  completed  a  chapel  ? — Yes. 

9345.  That  was  part  of  the  original  design  ? — It  was  part  of  the 
original  design  ;  until  now  we  have  been  using  the  crypt  underneath 
the  dining  hall. 

9346.  How  much  land  is  there  about  the  college  ? — Including  what 
the  buildings  stand  on,  it  is  about  24  acres. 

9347.  What  use  do  you  make  of  that  land  ? — With  the  exception 
of  about  an  acre  of  it,  which  is  used  as  a  kitchen  garden,  it  makes  a 
playground. 
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9348.  All  the  rest  is  used  as  playground  ? — Yes  ;  or  is  in  prepara-  Sev.E.C.Lowe 
tion  for  it.     Some  of  it  has  been  lately  added,  and  is  not  yet  sufficiently         JO.D. 
turfed  to  let  the  boys  play  in,  but  next  season  it  will  be  ready  for  play- 
ground. 

9349.  What  are  your  rules  as  to  admission  of  boys  ;  have  you  any 
minimum  of  age  or  of  qualification  ? — The  only  requirement  is  that  a 
boy  should  be  able  to  read  sufficiently  well  to  learn  a  lesson  by  himself. 

9350.  You  do  not  require  any  knowledge  of  writing  ? — No,  it  is 
not  required.  I  may  mention  at  this  point  that  within  the  last  18 
months  we  have  induced  a  lady  to  open  a  preparatoiT'  school  for  little 
boys  about  two  miles  from  us.  My  hope  is  that  by  means  of  that 
school  we  shall,  after  a  time,  have  no  boys  coming  to  us  under  nine 
years  old,  and  who  have  not  at  that  age  entered  at  least  upon  the 
rudiments  of  learning. 

>^  9351.  That  school  is  a  sort  of  off-shoot  ? — It  is  an  oflT-shoot  over 
which  we  have  no  absolute  control,  beyond  allowing  the  lady  to  state 
that  it  is  under  our  inspection. 

9352.  Do  you  ask  questions  as  to  the  class  of  life  from  which  the 
boys  come  ? — Yes. 

9353.  What  do  you  do  about  that  ? — .If  a  gentleman  or  a  person  of 
means,  not  being  a  tradesman  or  a  farmer,  applies,  I  always  draw  his 
attention  to  the  prospectus,  which  states  that  the  school  is  intended 
for  the  sons  of  the  commercial  and  agricultural  classes. 

9354.  Was  that  laid  down  in  the  original  documents  ? — Yes.  I  might 
mention  that  not  very  long  ago  I  was  asked  by  a  nobleman  of  very 
high  rank  to  receive  a  relative  of  his,  but  I  thought  I  ought  not  to 
receive  him,  and  I  dechned  ;  it  has  constantly  happened  in  the  same  way 
that  applications  have  been  made  by  persons  to  whom  it  did  not  appear 
to  me  that  I  was  justified  in  opening  the  place  ;  they  appeared  to  be 
taking  advantage  of  the  place  when  there  was  no  sufficient  claim  on 
their  pai-t. 

9355.  Have  you  often  refused  boys  on  that  ground  ? — Not  unfre- 
quently.  I  might  mention  that  cases  of  this  sort  arise,  that  a  wealthy 
person,  or  a  gentleman  of  independent  means,  may  have  very  necessitous 
relations,  and  in  that  way  one  has  considered,  on  a  statement  of  the 
case,  that  one  was  justified  in  receiving  them. 

9356.  Have  you  any  children  of  the  professional  class  ;  any  of  the 
clergy  ? — A  good  many  poor  clergymen's  sons.  '  I  think,  perhaps,  I 
may  say,  that  I  have  been  a  good  deal  guided  by  the  class  of  boys 
who  are  admitted  into  Christ's  Hospital ;  our  school  represents  a 
mixed  body,  including  the  children  of  very  poor  professional  men  who 
would  otherwise  be  found  in  commercial  academies. 

9357.  Is  there  any  preponderating  class  ? — Yes,  tradesmen,  cer- 
tainly. 

9358.  Do  tradesmen  much  preponderate  beyond  farmers  ? — I  should 
be  disposed  to  think  so  ;  but  I  have  not  examined  into  the  point, 
and  I  would  rather  not  express  a  distinct  opinion. 

9359.  There  cannot  be  any  manifest  preponderance  ? — No. 

9360.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  farmers 
are  deterred  by  the  expense  from  sending  their  sons  to  the  school  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  farmers  as  a  class  are  ;  I  think  that  a  good  many  in- 
dividual farmers  are  deterred  from  any  outlay  in  the  matter  of  education. 

9361.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  have  many  sons  of  London  tradesmen  ? 
— Yes. 

9362.  The  school  is  conducted  on  the  dormitory  principle  entirely  ? 
—Yes. 
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Hev.E.C.Lowe,      9363.  Have  you  no  single  rooms  for  the  boys  ? — A  few,  but.  those 

D.D.         single  rooms  are  built  for  our  training  school. 

"~~  9364.  As  far  as  the  middle  school  is  concerned,  is  it  entirely  arranged 

2nd  Not.  1865.  ^^  ^j^g  dormitory  principle  ?— Yes. 

9365.  How  many  dormitories  have  you  ? — We  have  six  dormitories, 
with  50  boys  in  each  dormitory. 

9366.  Do  you  attach  importance  to  the  dormitory  princiisle,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  smaller  rooms  ? — Yes. 

9367.  Would  you  say,  generally,  what  is  your  ground  of  preference 
for  a  boarding  school  above  a  day  school  ? — -I  think  for  the  class 
of  boys  with  whom  I  am  concerned,  especially  the  trading  classes,  it 
is  a  very  great  advantage  to  them  to  be  brought  up  in  the  country, 
not  only  on  mere  sanitary  grounds,  but  also  from  the  variety  of 
objects  which  engage  their  attention.  It  also  appears  to  me  that  a 
boarding  school  is  able  to  produce  what  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  education,  a  strong  esprit  de  corps ;  that  games, 
to  which  I  also  attach  very  great  importance,  and  a  growing  im- 
portance, can  be  carried  on  in  a  spirited  manner,  in  every  way  much 
better  in  a  boarding  school  ;  and  also  that  the  bringing  together  of 
numbers  in  a  boarding  school  upon  the  ordinary  principle  of  co-opera- 
tion enables  people  of  slender  means  to  get  the  advantages  of  numbers 
in  this  way,  that  a  moderate  subscription  from  a  great  many  will 
provide  them  with  a  very  good  cricket  ground,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  which  otherwise  they  would  not  so  easily  get  ;  then  again, 
another  ground  of  this  preference  which  I  have  is  the  great  relief 
it  appears  to  bo,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  to  parents  to  delegate 
their  authority.  They  feel  themselves  child-ridden  ;  I  might  instance 
as  a  proof  of  this,  that  when  we  first  began  school,  I  could  not 
get  the  boys  to  come  back  at  the  beginning  of  the  half  year  after  the 
holidays ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  holidays  the  parents  grumbled 
because  they  were  too  long,  yet  at  the  end  they  would  not  send  them 
back  to  the  day.  It  was  useless  to  punish  the  boys,  or-  at  least  it 
seemed  to  me  unjnst ;  it  led  to  a  small  fine  being  imjiosed,  which  mulcts 
the  parents  of  2s.  6d.  for  the  first  day,  and  Is.  for  every  day  after, 
unless  a  medical  certificate  accompanies  the  returning  boy.  The 
parents  felt  that  this  2s.  6d.  gave  them  a  vantage  ground  whereon 
Ihey  could  hold  their  children  at  bay,  and  there  has  been  comparatively 
very  little  difiiculty  in  getting  them  back.  In  many  other  ways,  as  I 
think  may  easily  occur  to  you  without  my  going  into  details,  the 
accommodation  of  small  houses,  the  domestic  arrangement  of  small 
houses,  the  class  of  servants  in  small  houses,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
suggest  the  advantage  it  is  to  the  parents  to  be  able  to  board  their 
children  at  school  and  not  to  have  their  big  boys  always  at  home. 

9368.  Many  of  these  reasons  are  especially  applicable  to  the  middle 
classes  ? — I  think  to  any  one  whose  circumstances  compel  them  to  live 
in  small  houses  with  large  families. 

9369.  Have  you  any  maximum  of  age  beyond  which  a  boy  is  not 
allowed  to  remain  ? — ^No. 

9370.  How  long  do  they  generally  remain  ? — The  longest,  I  think,  is 
one  who  has  just  left  us  and  gone  to  Oxford  ;  he  has  been  there  about 
ten  and  a  half  years. 

•  9371.  He  is  about  18  yeai's  of  age  ? — Eighteen  and  a  half  yeai's  ; 
he  was  under  nine  when  he  came. 

9372.  With  regard  to  expense,  is  not  this  Mr.  Woodard's  idea  with 
regard  to  the  middle  classes  :  that  whereas  the  upper  classes  are  bene- 
fiting largely,  and  have  for  centuries  benefited,  by  endowments  pro- 
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vided  by  the  liberality  of  our  ancestors,  nnd  tbe  lower  class  benefit  liev.E.C.Lowe, 

largely-  fi'om  G-overnment  and  charitable  subscriptions,  it  is  reasonable         D.D. 

that  (apart  from  pocket  money  and  maintenance,  ■which  should  be  paid  by         " 

the  parents)  the  middle  classes  should  benefit  in  two  ways,  correspond-  2n      ot.  186. . 

ing  to  the  other  two  classes  to  which  I  have  referred  :  first,  that  the 

land  and  the  buildings  should  be  provided  by  the  public  ;  and  next,  that 

part  of  the  endowments  with  which  the  universities  are  supplied,  and 

which  are  paid  in  fellowships  to  the   Fellows  of  colleges,    should  be 

utilized  by  their  undertaking  to  teach  in  such  a  school  as  Mr.  Wood- 

ard  has  founded,  on  lower  terms  than  they  could  do  if  they  had  not  the 

endowments  of  their  fellowships  partly  to  look  to  for  their  support  ?— 

I  think,  with  regard  to  the  first  part  of  your  question,  you  have  stated 

Mr.  Woodard's  opinion  quite  accurately.     I  do  not  think,  with  regard 

to  the  Fellows  of  colleges,  although  it  has  happened  that  we  have  several 

times  had  Fellows  of  colleges  who  have  been  working  with  us,  that  we 

could  say  that  is  a  reliable  part  of  the  scheme. 

9373.  When  you  say  "  not  reliable,"  is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  your 
school  and  I  think  at  Shoreham,  the  teaching  has  been  partly  supplied, 
as  I  may  say,  for  love,  by  Fellows  of  colleges  who  can  afford  to  do  it 
at  much  lower  terms  than  the  market  value  of  their  services  ? — Yes,  1 
grant  that ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  we  are  prepared  to  carry 
our  schools  on  without  such  sacrifice,  and  that  we  should  find  men  to 
carry  them  on  under  the  ordinary  terms  of  supply  and  demand. 

9374.  If  so,  you  would  have  to  I'aise  your  terms  ? — No,  I  think 
not.  I  may  perhaps  mention  in  connexion  with  that,  that  here 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  our  system,  which  recog- 
nizes lai-gely  a  clerical  element  in  it  ;  for  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  clerical  schoolmasters,  feeling  that  teaching  is  their  line,  will 
go  into  the  profession  much  with  the  same  heart,  and  much  with  the 
same  sort  of  contentment,  which  lead  a  gentleman  to  go  to  parish 
work  with  little  prospect  of  more  than  a  competence.  Therefore,  I 
think  that  we  may  rely  upon  clerical  masters  serving  in  our  schools 
for  a  competence,  and  putting  the  question  of  saving  much  money, 
or  a  fortune,  as  much  out  of  sight  as  the  small  country  vicar  or 
perpetual  curate  does. 

9375.  But  has  not  that  competence  to  a  great  extent  been  supplied 
to  them  by  their  college  fellowships,  so  that  from  your  funds  they  receive 
very  small  stipends  ? — Thei'c  was  one  friend,  who  is  now  dead,  who 
held  an  University  fellowship,  but  he  was  paid  the  same  salary  as  others, 
though  he  always  paid  it  back  again.  So  far  he  never  took  anything 
actually  for  his  services.  It  has  happened  that  two  or  three  others  in 
our  time  have  been  Fellows  of  colleges. 

9376.  Not  more  than  that  ? — ^I  think  not. 

9377.  Did  not  Mr,  Woodard  state  in  some  of  his  publications 
that  he  thought  it  was  only  a  fair  return  by  some  of  those  younger 
Fellows  of  colleges,  for  endowments  which  they  receive,  that  they 
should  devote  themselves  in  this  way  to  the  work  of  education  ? — I 
think  that  Mr.  Woodard  did  make  that  kind  of  appeal,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  the  appeal  was  responded  to  on  a  very  large  scale. 

9378.  (Mr.  Forster.)  You  mentioned  a  Provost  and  Fellows  ;  how 
many  Fellows  are  there  ? — We  are  seven. 

9379.  Do  they  take  part  in  the  management  ? — Both  in  the  direction 
of  the  whole  affairs  and  in  the  woi'king  of  the  schools. 

9380.  For  instance,  you  are  yourself  a  Fellow  ? — Yes,  I  happen  to 
be  the  senior  Fellow. 

9381.  They  are  chiefly  the  masters  of  the  schools  ? — ^It  is  not  neces- 
sary.   It  may  happen  hereafter,  that  our  scheme,  when  fuUy  matured, 
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Rev.E.C.Lowe,  would  make  the  Fellows  a  kind  of  council,  who  might  ov  might  not 
-D-D-         be  engaged  in  tuitioii,  but  from  our  necessities  hitherto  we  have  had 
no  i-oom  for  any  idle  people,  and  we  have  all  of  us  had  to  work. 

9382.  How  would  vacancies  amongst  the  Fellows  be  filled  up  ? — At 
present  they  are  self-elected.  They  are  nominated  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  Provost  as  probationary  Fellows,  and  elected  as  full  Fellows  by 
the  body. 

9383.  You  mentioned  that  the  sum  charged  to  Sussex  boys  was 
rather  less  than  to  the  others ;  what  proportion  of  the  boys  in  your 
school  come  from  Sussex  ? — I  think  in  the  return  which  I  made  in 
May  that  was  stated,  but  if  not,  I  can  supply  the  information. 

9384.  You  stated  that  you  advised  the  parents  to  send  their  boys  as 
boarding  scholars  rather  than  day  scholars  ? — ^Yes. 

9385.  Is  it  the  case  that  you  have  many  children  of  persons  who  live 
close  by  ? — We  are  quite  in  the  country,  and  there  is  hardly  any  one 
except  a  few  peasantry  around  us.  We  have  nobody  to  speak  of  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  building.  We  generally  have  from  6  to  1 0  boys 
who  come  out  of  the  village,  the  sons  of  the  tailors,  the  shoemakers, 
and  builders  etc.,  and  in  proportion  as  they  have  managed  to  get  a  good 
year  out  of  the  school  or  not,  so  these  boys  may  sometimes  make  their 
appearance  as  boarders. 

9386.  Comparing  day  schools  and  boarding  schools,  I  dare  say  you 
have  heard  it  sometimes  stated  that  for  children  of  this  class  it  is  more 
probable  that  day  schools  would  be  used,  because  the  cost  of  boarding  a 
boy  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  keeping  that  boy  in  his  father's  house  ? 
—Yes. 

9387.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  case  with  the  sum  that  you 
charge  ?— I  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  not  the  case,  and 
certainly  not  in  our  cheapest  school.  I  should  think  that  when  you  deduct 
from  our  terms  what  would  be  the  ordinary  charge  for  tuition,  there 
is  not  very  much  left  that  a  parent  could  find  to  object  to  in  the 
price  that  is  paid  for  boarding  and  washing. 

9388.  How  much  of  the  30  guineas,  for  instance,  would  you  deduct 
for  tuition  ? — I  have  never  made  any  calculation. 

9389.  You  have  some  day  scholars ;  what  do  you  charge  for  them  ? 
— It  is  a  mere  nominal  charge  ;  they  pay  31.  a  year. 

9390.  Would  you  think  that  would  hardly  fairly  estimate  the  diffe- 
rence ? — I  have  not  considered  that  part  of  the  question.  We  wish  to 
be  obliging  to  our  neighbours.  We  do  not  care  about  day  boys,  but 
we  do  not  want  to  be  hard  on  them  in  respect  of  terms.  There  is  the 
school,  if  they  like  to  come. 

9391.  Do  you  think  that  with  parents  of  that  class  of  life  you  might 
fairly  calculate  that  their  children  would  cost  them  251.  a  yeai-  at  home  ? 
— No,  I  suppose  they  would  not. 

9392.  What  length  of  holidays  have  you  ?— Six  weeks  twice  in  the 
year.     Our  working  year  is  40  weeks  ;  every  quarter  is  10  weeks. 

9393.  You  stated  that  the  great  body  of  the  boys  at  your  school  were 
in  the  commercial  or  agricultural  classes,  and  that  there  were  a  great 
many  tradesmen's  sons  ?— Yes. 

9394.  That  is  rather  a  vague  term ;  do  you  mean  shopkeepers,  or  do 
you  include  merchants  ?— Shopkeepers,  or  clerks  in  banks,  and  in  large 
firms. 

9395.  You  would  not  include  merchants  ? — No.  At  the  same  time, 
even  there  again,  there  are  large  merchants  and  small  merchants,  the 
different  classes  shade  off  so.  I  do  my  best  to  keep  off  people  that 
one  thinks  are  taking  advantage  of  us. 

9396.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  wish  to  have  those  who  cannot  afford 
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to  do  better  ? — Yes.    Of  course  there  is  no  tiling  to  prevent  a  rich  west-  Rev.E.C.Lowe, 
end  tradesman  from  claiming  to  send  his  sons  in,  and  availing  him-         Z).X>. 
self  of  the  school.  

9397.  You  would  not  refuse  them  ?— No,  I  have  no  right  to  do  so.  2°^  Kov.  1865. 
The  prospectus  says  it  is  for  the  commercial  and  agricultural  classes, 

and  the  man  says,  "  I  wish  to  bring  up  my  boy  to  the  same  profitable 
"  trade  I  have  followed  myself." 

9398.  (Mr.  Forster.)  I  should  rather  gather  from  your  previous 
answers  that  the  schools  are  at  present  making  a  profit  ? — My  school 
makes  a  profit  which,  as  I  say,  enables  us  just  to  keep  moving.  After 
we  have  paid  our  way,  °we  keep  going  on. 

9399.  I  suppose  you  can  hardly  tell  whether  the  profit  is  so  large  that 
it  would  pay  an  interest  of,  say,  five  per  cent,  on  the  buildings  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you  that. 

9400.  Because  that  would  make  it  completely  self-supporting  ? — ^I 
cannot  tell  you  that.    I  have  never  calculated  it. 

9401.  What  occupations  do  the  large  proportion  of  the  boys  go  to  ? 
The  same  occupations  as  their  fathers  I  suppose  ? — To  analogous 
occupations. 

9402.  Do  you  send  any  large  number  to  professions  ? — ^Not  a  lai'ge 
number.     A  certain  number  become  doctore. 

9403.  Do  a  considerable  number  of  the  sons  of  tradesmen  or  farmers 
go  into  professions,  having  obtained  the  advantages  of  your  school  ? — 
No,  I  think  not.  We  have  a  few  and  an  increasing  number  who  turn 
tlieir  thoughts  towards  the  universities. 

9404.  {Sir  S.  JVorthcote.)  With  a  view  to  take  orders  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  they  do,  but  I  think  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  go  from 
us  to  the  university  will  take  orders. 

9405.  (Mr.  Forster.)  I  merely  asked  the  question  to  know  whether 
the  education  that  you  gave,  being,  I  do  not  doubt,  a  very  good  one,  tends 
to  induce  the  parents,  we  will  say  either  fai'mers  or  shopkeepers,  to  send 
their  children  to  professions  instead  of  bringing  them  up  to  their  own 
trades  ? — ^It  does  in  some  instances.  I  am  sometimes  asked  what  a  boy 
is  fit  for,  and  where  I  have  the  opportunity,  if  the  boy  is  one  of  ability, 
and  the  parents'  means  are  at  all  likely  to  meet  it,  I  always  give  my 
recommendation  in  favour  of  whatever  would  be  most  elevating  to  the 
boy. 

9406.  About  how  many  do  you  send  yearly  to  the  universities  ? — I 
suppose  two  a  yeai-  for  the  last  three  yeai-s  have  been  about  the 
number.     We  have  five  at  Oxford  and  two  at  Cambridge  now. 

9407.  Do  any  of  them  go  to  either  of  the  London  colleges  ? — Yes,  it 
is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for  boys  when  they  leave  us  to  go  to 
evening  classes  at  King's  College ;  and  again  some  of  them  pass  their 
examination  at  the  London  university,  especially  those  who  matriculate 
there  for  the  medical  school. 

9408.  You  were  speaking  of  the  dormitories  which  contain  50  boys  ; 
does  the  master  sleep  in  the  room  ?— Not  in  the  room,  but  adjoining  the 
room  is  a  master's  bedroom,  which  communicates  with  the  dormitory  by 
a  large  window  that  opens. 

9409.  Is  the  dormitory  put  in  the  charge  of  boys  ? — It  is  put  in  the 
charge  of  boys. 

9410.  Of  more  than  one  boy  for  the  50  ? — ^Yes,  generally  speaking, 
there  would  be  three  or  four  prefects  in  a  doi-mitory,  but  always  two. 

9411.  (Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)   Are  the  beds  pai-titioned  off? No, 

they  are  not,  they  are  quite  open. 

9412.  (Lord  Li/ttelton.)  With  reference  to  the  third  school,  does 
Mr.  Woodai-d  think  that,  apart  from  the  cost  of  the  laud   and  the 
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Rev.E.C.Lotve,  building,  these  boys  can  be  maintained  and  a  fair  value  paid  for  their 
-^•^-  teaching  at  an  expense  of  14  guineas  a  year  for  forty  weeks  in  the 
year  ? — That  would  depend  upon  what  you  mean  by  "  a  fair  value." 
I  should  be  disposed  to  answer  your  question  in  this  way,  by  saying 
that  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  can  give  an  education 
at  that  price  which  will  involve  nobody  outside  of  us  in  any  expense 
and  ourselves  in  no  loss. 

9413.  (Dr.  Temple.)  That  is  not  quite  to  the  point ;  the  question  is, 
is  that  school  separately  self-supporting  ? — Up  to  this  time  it  has  been. 

9414.  That  is  the  masters  of  the  school  are  merely  paid  out  of  the 
14  guineas,  and  do  not  receive  anything  from  the  college  ? — You 
were  asking  about  endowments  just  now.  We  have  a  small  endowment 
of  two  fellowships  of  45Z.  a  year  each.  One  of  those  451.  fellowships 
is  held  by  the  head  master  of  the  third  school,  and  that  is  the  amount 
of  assistance  which  he  receives. 

941 5.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  At  what  do  you  estimate  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance for  each  boy  at  the  school  ? — ^In  order  to  be  accurate  I  should 
prefer  procuring  you  that  information. 

9416.  {Lord  Taunlon.)  Do  you  think  this  is  done  without  relying 
upon  the  assistance  of  individuals  who  give  from  motives  of  public  spirit, 
and  which  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  go  on  any  longer  ? — My  view, 
and  I  think  that  which  r/e  all  share,  is  this,  that  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Established  Church  is  to  provide  education,  and  that  there  will  be  in 
the  clergy  a  body  who  will  be  just  as  ready  to  educate  as  there  is  a 
body  amongst  the  clergy  ready  to  go  and  live  in  Bethnal  Green  or 
elsewhere  and  keep  themselves  on  1 50Z.  a  year. 

9417.  The  cheapness  of  yom'  system  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
voluntary  exertions  of  clergymen  who  from  a  sense  of  duty  give  you 
that  assistance  at  a  rate  which  ordinary  schoolmasters,  properly  qualified 
could  not  be  expected  to  give  it  ? — Quite  so,  it  is  the  clerical  element 
I  rely  upon  for  maintaining  cheap  boarding  schools  and  good  education. 

9418.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  cannot  say  whether  the  maintenance 
of  the  boys  is  less  than  five  shillings  a  head  a  week  ? — I  hesitate  about 
giving  an  answer,  because  there  is  no  doubt  the  price  of  provisions  has 
lately  risen  so  very  much  that  the  information  which  I  might  have  relied 
upon  a  year  ago  would  not  be  quite  applicable  now,  and  in  point  of  fact 
I  do  not  know  within  the  last  six  months  what  are  the  averages  of  the 
school. 

9419.  I  believe  you  raised  your  terms  some  years  ago  ? — I  may  men- 
tion that  Hurstpierpoint  school  began  at  18  guineas  a  year,  and  was 
raised,  as  it  filled,  to  25,  and  after  the  cheap  school  was  started  at  14 
guineas,  we  considered  that  we  had  provided  for  that  class  of  society, 
and  we  raised  ours  to  their  present  terms. 

9420.  {I^ord  Taunton^  Do  you  think  it  essential  not  to  raise  it 
higher  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  we  need  raise  ours,  but  I  have  a 
strong  conviction  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  people  of  the  class  we 
have  who  would  pay  more  than  they  do  at  Hurst. 

9421.  If  you  did  raise  it  higher,  would  it  not  exclude  a  large  clat>a 
of  persons  for  whom  it  is  veiy  important  to  provide  education  ? — I  think 
it  would.  It  would  exclude  a  great  many.  The  last  rise  was  from  25 
guineas  to  30  guineas.  That  rise,  I  think,  was  felt,  and  there  were  a 
good  many  people  who  were  disappointed  at  having  the  alternative 
of  either  sending  their  sons  to  our  cheap  school,  or  not  sending  them  to 
one  of  our  schools  at  all. 

9422.  I  believe  there  is  a  large  class  of  small  fai-mers  in  Sussex,  is 
there  not  ? — Yes. 
■    9423.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Can  you  toll  me  what  is  the  total  amount 
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which  is  spent  upon  the  payment  of  the  masters  in  your  school  ? — £1,800  Rev.E.C.Lowe, 
per  annum  would  be  about  it.  ,  D.D. 

9424.  Can  you  at  all  tell  me  what  the  incidental  expenses  of  educa- 
tion, providing  books  and  other  things  of  that  kind,  would  come  to  ? — 
My  general  answer  to  parents  is,  that  I  believe  an  annual  sum  of  from  51. 
to  6Z.  in  excess  of  the  terms  covers  books,  repairs,  tailors  and  shoemakers 
bills,  pocket  money,  and  such  subscriptions  as  we  may  be  called  upon  to 
advance  for  the  boys. 

9425.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Subscriptions  to  games  ? — Yes. 

9426.  {Sir  S.  Northcote)  Does  the  1,800/.  include  the  board  of  the 
masters  ? — No. 

9427.  To  remunerate  the  masters  properly  of  course  there  must  be 
something  added  for  board.  What  is  the  number  of  the  masters  ? — 
you  may  put  it  at  15. 

9428.  (Mr.  Acland.)  That  is  the  masters  who  board  ? — Yes. 

9429.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  What  do  you  suppose  their  board  might  be 
taken  at  roughly  ? — I  cannot  qiTite  answer  that  question.  The  masters 
take  all  their  meals  in  the  general  hall  at  the  same  time  with  the  boys, 
and  every  six  months  we  stiike  an  average  of  what  the  price  is  per  head 
throughout  the  place,  including  servants,  masters,  and  boys  ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  calculation  having  been  made  of  the  expenses  sepa- 
rately for  the  mastei-s. 

9430.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What  is  the  average  per  head  for  the  whole 
place  ? — I  dare  say  at  this  time  we  should  be  up  to  a  shilling  a  day  ; 
up  to  within  18  months,  9|«?.  and  a  fraction  was  our  average. 

9431.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Would  you  take  the  board  of  the  masters 
at  about  10*.  a  week  ? — You  must  not  ask  me  to  express  an  opinion, 
for  I  have  never  considered  the  question.  I  can  only  answer  for  what 
I  actually  knoiv,  the  fact  being  that  we  have  so  much  to  do,  that  one 
has  no  time  for  working  out  any  statistics  except  what  are  absolutely 
uecessaiy  for  our  own  purpose. 

9432.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Do  you  mean  that  \0d.  a  day  was  the  average 
charge  for  food  ? — The  \0d.  is  what  we  consider,  at  average  prices, 
would  provide  us  with  food,  coals,  washing,  and  light. 

9433.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Not  attendance  of  servants  ? — Not  including 
servants'  wages  or  keep. 

9434.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Taking  the  salaries  of  the  masters  at 
1,800/.,  and  taking  the  board  of  the  masters  for  40  weeks  in  the  year, 
15  masters  at  10s.  each,  making  300Z.  a  year,  I  find  a  fixed  expendi- 
ture of  something  like  2,100/.,  which,  divided  between  300  boys,  would 
give  11.  a  year  to  each  ? — Yes. 

9435.  We  must  add  some  3/.  a  year  perhaps  for  incidental  expenses, 
that  is  to  say,  10/.  a  year  as  the  cost  of  education.  Do  you  suppose  that 
10/.  a  year  may  be  roughly  taken  as  something  like  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion, independently  of  the  cost  of  boarding  in  your  school  ? — I  re- 
member that  when  our  terms  were  at  18  guineas  a  year,  and  when  at 
that  price  we  were  obliged  to  be  more  economical  than  in  our  compa- 
ratively luxurious  condition  of  30  guineas,  we  used  to  reckon,  when  wo 
had  about  250  boys,  that  we  ought  to  have  the  8  guineas  per  head  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  salaries  and  keeping  up  the  place. 

9436.  Therefore  when  I  put  it  at  10  guineas  or  10/.,  I  put  it  fairly 
high  ? — I  think  so. 

9437.  That  being  so,  it  leaves  a  sum  of  about  20  guineas  as  the 
charge  for  boarding  ? — ^Yes. 

9438.  I  mean  as  the  expense  which  the  parent  is  put  to  for  the 
boarding  ?  — Yes. 

9439.  That  is  for  boarding  for  three-fourths  of  the  year,  one-fourth 
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Itev.E.C.Lowe,  being  given  to  holidays  ? — Yes.  I  would  state,  that  when  the  terms 
S.D.  were  raised  to  30  guineas  a  circular  was  sent  round  to  all  the  parents, 
.^^  stating  that  we  were  then  going  to  open  a  Hurst  Completion  Fund, 

°  '^'  ^^^^-  and  that  the  five  guineas,  which  were  then  added,  were  to  go  to  this 
Hurst  Completion  Fund.  Out  of  it  we  have  already  paid  a  good 
deal  for  building  our  new  chapel ;  my  house  has  to  be  built,  and  an 
infirmary  has  to  be  built.  Those  enlargements  which  are  in  contem- 
plation for  raising  our  numbers  to  40^  boys  will  come  out  of  this. 
We  also  told  the  parents  that  with  this  increase  we  should  be  desirous 
of  doing  something  in  the  way  of  benefiting  their  boys.  Out  of  that 
money  we  have  now  just  started  three  exhibitions,  which  will  be 
given  yearly,  which  are  tenable  for  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  three  years  the  holder  will  have  received  SOI.  from  us.  I  men- 
tion this  as  showing  you  that  the  rise  in  our  terms  was  not  intended 
to  be  followed  by  any  corresponding  rise  in  our  salaries. 

9440.  "Were  the  salaries  in  point  of  fact  raised  ? — Slightly  ;  three  of 
the  masters  received  261.  a  year  more  than  before. 

9441.  The  object  of  my  questions,  of  course,  is  this :  I  want  to 
ascertain  how  far  it  is  probable  that  parents  of  a  certain  class  of  life 
would  be  able  and  willing  to  afford  boarding  expenses.  With  regard 
to  the  effect  of  raising  your  price,  had  it  at  all  the  effect  of  changing  the 
class  of  boys  who  come  to  the  school  ? — I  think  not  of  changing  the 
class,  but  it  affected  individuals. 

9442.  Do  boys  come  from  any  distance  besides  the  boys  who  come 
from  London  ? — Tes. 

9443.  What  is  the  greatest  distance  that  you  know  of  ? — I  suppose 
Gipps'  Land,  in  Australia,  is  the  remotest  point  at  present. 

9444.  I  mean  from  different  parts  of  England  ? — I  know  that  at  one 
time  we  had  a  boy  from  very  near  the  Laud's  End,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  had  one  from  Coldstream,  which  is  on  the  borders  of  Scotland;  and 
we  have  at  this  present  time  a  boy  from  Dundee,  another  from  Barn- 
staple, and  another  from  near  Falmouth.  Yorkshire  is  always  well 
represented. 

9445.  In  what  class  of  life  were  the  parents  of  these  boys  ? — It  is 
sometime  ago  that  the  boy  came  from  the  Borders.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  nobleman's  bailiff,  or  his  father  held  some  position  of  that  sort.  I 
imagine  that  probably  the  master  helped  the  servant  in  the  expenses  ; 
though  I  do  not  know  that,  I  think  it  is  very  likely.  He  was  a 
promising  boy,  and  I  imagine  that  the  master  was  anxious  to  give  his 
servant's  son  an  education. 

9446.  Do  you  think  that  men  who  are  bona  fide  in  the  position  of 
farmers  or  tradesmen,  and  who  live,  we  will  say,  50  or  100  miles  off, 
would  be  in  a  position  to  send  their  sons  to  board  ? — I  think  so  certainly; 
for  instance,  we  have  a  great  many  boys  of  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire 
farmers.  We  have  a  large  number  of  Dover  boys.  A  good  many 
farmers  and  commercial  people's  sons  have  come  to  us  from  Derbyshire. 
50  or  100  miles  by  rail  is  not  a  very  serious  matter. 

9447.  With  regard  to  the  class  that  comes  to  the  lowest  school,  is 
there  any  restriction  as  to  them  ;  might  the  same  class  of  boys  ivho 
come  to  you  go  to  the  lowest  school  if  they  pleased  ? — If  I  recollect 
right  the  prospectus  of  that  school  states  that  it  is  intended  for  those 
whose  incomes  do  not  exceed  150^.  per  annum. 

9448.  Would  questions  be  put  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  parents' 
income,  or  would  a  boy  whose  parents  were  pretty  well  known  to  have 
much  more  than  the  income  you  have  named  be  excluded  ? — Yes,  and 
it  not  unfrequently  happened  at  the  beginning  of  the  school,  when 
one  used  to  hear  more  about  details  than  now,  that  people  would 
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honestly  say,  "My  income  is  200Z,,  but  I  have  a  large  family"  or,  Rev.E.C.Zowe 
something  of  that  sort,  and  on  a  statement  of  that  kind  an  equitable         B.B. 
view  of  the  case  was  taken.  

9449.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  boys  having  been  sent  to  the  lower  2ndNov.  1865 
school  come  up  to  the  middle  school  afterwards  ? — Yes,  it  not  unfre- 

quently  happens  that  I  get  boys  from  the  lower  school.  I  should 
like  to  mention  to  you,  in  respect  of  that,  that  so  anxious  are  we  to 
give  every  class  of  the  community  the  very  best  chance  of  rising,  that 
we  have  a  series  of  scholarships  by  which  boys  can  rise  from  the  very 
lowest  grade,  and  may  be  carried  up  to  our  highest  school,  at  Lancing, 
at  a  very  moderate  rate. 

9450.  May  I  understand-  from  your  saying,  on  the  one  hand,  that  an 
income  of  1501.  is  a  sort  of  test  for  the  lower  school,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  boys  frequently  come  from  the  lower  school  into  the  middle 
school,  that  there  are  a  fair  number  of  boys  in  the  middle  school 
whose  parents  have  incomes  of  not  more  than  1 50Z.  ? — Certainly.  As 
regards  some  clergymen,  half-pay  officers,  and  people  of  that  sort,  one 
knows  it  for  certain  ;  with  regard  to  others  I  really  cannot  tell,  for  it 
is  part  of  my  business,  having  to  deal  with  a  sensitive  class  of  the 
community,  to  ask  as  few  questions  as  possible. 

9451.  As  far  as  your  information  goes,  you  consider  there  are  boys  in 
your  school,  and  a  fair  number,  whose  parents  have  incomes  of  not  more 
than  150Z.  ? — I  know  there  are  a  great  number  of  people  to  whom 
every  sixpence  is  an  object,  and  I  very  often  hear  of  it  if  a  bill  is  half- 
a-crown  more  than  was  calculated  upon. 

9452.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether  parents  are  prepared  to 
give  up  SOI.  a  year  out  of  an  income  of  150Z.  for  the  education  of  a 
child  ? — I  should  not  think  that  parents  generally  would  be  prepared  to 
make  that  sacrifice,  because  I  think,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  that 
while  there  are  no  limits  to  the  sacrifice  some  parents  will  make, 
parents  generally  do  not  care  very  much  on  the  subject  of  education. 

9453.  It  would  be  an  exceptional  case,  but  still  there  are  such  cases? 
—There  are  such  cases.  I  might  mention  the  case  of  a  man  in  the 
Borough  who  sent  his  sons  to  the  lower  school,  and  who  got  on  in  life  ; 
now  he  is  better  off ;  he  sends  them  all  now  to  me.  I  first  formed  the 
coimexion  with  him,  he  having  sent  his  sons  to  the  lower  school. 

9454.  {Dr.  Temple.)  You  give  your  masters  an  average  salary  of  1201., 
do  you  not?  —  I  have  not  calculated  any  average  on  the  subject. 
Our  masters  represent  two  classes  of  men,  viz.,  university  men,  and 
those  who  are  not  university  men. 

9455.  What  is  the  lowest  salary  that  you  give  to  a  university  man  ? 
—75/.  a  yeai'. 

9456.  And  what  is  the  highest  to  a  non-university  man  ?  — 
701.  is  the  highest  that  any  one  who  is  not  a  university  man  is  now 
receiving. 

9457.  And  what  is  the  lowest  ? — Those  who  come  to  us  out  of  our 
training  school,  when  they  have  passed  their  time  in  the  training  school, 
begin,  after  having  received  their  certificate  from  us,  at  201.  a-year,  and 
they  rise  up  to  50/. 

9458.  How  many  of  the  15  masters  are  university  men  ? — Eight. 

9459.  Do  you  find  it  easy  in  the  case  of  having  vacancies  to  fill  up 
to  get  university  men  to  take  those  places  ? — 1  think  I  may  say  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  university  men ;  but  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  get  the  university  men  that  I  want. 

9460.  The  possibility  of  extending  such  a  system  as  Mr.  Woodard's 
over  the  whole  country  would  depend  very  much  on  the  possibility  of 
getting  masters  at  this  rate,  would  it  not  ? — Yes.     I  think  you  must 
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Sev.E.C.Lowe,  take  into  consideration  with  respect  to  the  salaries  the  position  which 
I>.D.  our  masters  occupy  ;  that  they  occupy  a  position  very  different  from 

2Dd  Hov.  1865.  that  of  iishers  in  a  school ;  and  that  is  an  attraction  to  many.  Then 
they  have  the  society  of  gentlemen,  and  there  is  an  easy  and  liberal 
tone  in  the  place.  They  have  comfortable  rooms,  and  out  of  school 
they  are  very  much  their  own  masters. 

9461.  Do  thoy  stay  with  you  long  ? — ^Yes  ;  one  of  them  has  been 
with  me  some  fourteen  years,  I  think. 

9462.  But  what  is  the  average  stay  ? — Out  of  the  number  I  see  here, 
eight  out  of  the  fifteen  must  have  been  with  me  four  or  five  years,  and 
some  of  them  ten  ov  eleven  years. 

9463.  There  is  no  possibility  of  their  marrying  while  they  are  with 
you  ? — I  will  not  say  that  there  is  no  possibility,  I  would  rather  say 
there  is  not  a  great  probability  ;  but  the  matter  is  under  consideration. 
At  Lancing  we  have  already  made  arrangements  for  the  second  master 
there  marrying,  and  as  soon  as  my  house  is  built,  and  myself  and  my 
family  have  removed  from  under  the  college  roof,  a  second  master 
would  be  able  to  marry  ;  and,  in  fact,  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the 
question  of  adapting  our  buildings  so  as  to  enable  some  three,  perhaps, 
of  the  masters  to  marry. 

9464.  Do  you  foresee  any  difficulty,  as  time  goes  on,  in  keeping  ujj 
your  staff  ? — I  do  not  see  any  cause  why  the  supply  should  fail. 

9465.  Do  you  provide  retiring  pensions  or  anything  to  enable  men 
to  leave  you  ? — It  is  part  of  the  scheme  that  at  our  centre  school  at 
Lancing  there  shall  be  buildings  which  will  enable  superannuated 
Fellows  to  retire  ;  but  those  buildings  only  exist  upon  paper  at  present. 

9466.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  Would  the  married  masters  be  allowed 
to  take  pupils  ? — I  should  think  there  would  probably  be  a  scale  of 
capitation  fees. 

9467.  But  would  they  be  allowed  to  take  boarders  ? — They  would 
have  a  dormitory,  just  the  same  as  I  stated  just  now  that  I  have  ;  a 
dormitory  in  which  the  boys  pay  a  little  more  ;  and  I  have  a  part  of 
the  excess  of  payment  as  a  perquisite.  Something  analogous  to  that 
would  probably  be  carried  out  with  regard  to  the  other  masters  who 
were  married. 

9468.  Does  the  second  master  of  Lancing  take  boarders  ? — In  that 
way. 

9469.  What  is  the  connexion  between  the  three  schools  ? — It  is 
the  closest  possible  connexion,  because  all  the  three  schools  are 
under  the  same  government,  namely,  the  body  which  calls  itself  the 
Pj-ovost  and  Fellows  of  St.  Nicholas'  College. 

9470.  Are  the  boys  in  the  upper  class  of  the  lower  school  admitted 
to  your  school,  and  so  on  to  the  Lancing  school  ?  If  a  boy  distinguishes 
himself  at  Shoreham  school,  would  he  be  pretty  nearly,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  elevated  to  your  school  ? — We  have  several  scholarships  at 
Hurst,  which  reduce  all  expenses  of  board  and  education  to  10  guineas 
a  year,  and  one  of  those  scholarships  is  open  to  a  boy  from  the  lower 
school,  and  is  filled  up  by  competition.  In  the  same  way  there  is  a 
scholarship  at  Lancing,  which  is  open  to  the  boys  from  Hurst. 

9471.  Are  there  any  applications  made  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
for  schools  on  your  system? — Yes,  wo  are  continually  applied  to.     I 

■   have  been  frequently  applied  to  to  assist  in  opening  the  same  sort  of 
school  elsewhere. 

9472.  To  be  placed  under  the  Provost  and  others  ? — Yes.  It  is  a 
very  frequent  thing  for  people  to  say,  "  Will  you  come  and  undertake 
"  a  school  in  this  district  ?" 

9473.  (I.ord  Taunton.)  An  affilialed  school  ? — Yes. 
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9474.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  far  has  that  been  done? — It  has  not  jRev.E.C.£owe, 
been  done  at  all ;  because,  though  we  have  had  many  opportunities,  our  X>.X>, 
Provost  has  considered  that  ho  must  keep  his  eye  fixed  on  the  three 
schools  in  which  his  scheme  is  noAV  being  worked  out,  and  that  until 
the  buildings  are  completed  for  the  third  school,  and  the  triple  arrange- 
ment is  faUy  at  work,  he  wUl  not  weaken  his  body  by  dispersing  it 
beyond  easy  control. 

9475.  He  looks  rather  to  the  future  ? — ^Yes. 

9476.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Are  you  affiliated  with  the  London 
University  ? — ^No.  Boys  not  unfrequently  go  there,  but  there  is  no 
connexion  other  than  that. 

9477.  (Mr.  Baines.)  Do  the  answers  which  you  gave  with  rogai'd  to 
the  second  school  apply  to  the  third  school  with  regard  to  the  proportion 
of  masters  ?  You  gave  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  the  information  that  you 
had  15  teachers  in  the  second  school ;  what  number  of  teachers  have 
you  in  the  third  school  ? — You  will  be  good  enough  to  understand  that 
in  answering  about  the  third  school,  with  regard  to  details,  I  do  not 
know  off  hand  a  great  deal.  I  find  that  in  the  lowest  school  there  aro 
four  masters  who  are  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  three 
masters  who  have  been  trained  by  ourselves  in  the  training  school  at 
Hurstpierpoint  and  are  in  holy  orders,  and  three  others  ;  that  makes 
10,  not  including  the  drawing  master. 

9478.  Have  you  any  rule  for  the  proportion  of  masters  to  boy.'^  ;  the 
number  of  boys  to  one  master  in  your  school  ? — At  Hurst  the  intention 
is  that  there  should  be  a  master  to  every  25  boys,  every  second  master, 
that  is,  one  master  to  50  boys,  being  a  graduate.  It  is  something  of  the 
same  kind  at  the  third  school,  St.  Saviour's  ;  the  difference  is  not  very 
great  on  the  average,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  it  is  ;  in  fact  I 
doubt  if  there  is  any  difference  in  the  number  of  masters,  only  in  the 
number  of  graduates. 

9479.  In  the  third  school  the  branches  of  education  are  perhaps  some- 
what lower,  and  the  boys  are  not  carried  so  far  as  m  the  second  school  ? 
— That  is  the  case. 

9480.  lu  consequence  of  their  inferior  position  in  life  ? — It  is  not 
in  consequence  of  their  infeiior  position  in  life.  On  that  point 
I  am  anxious  to  state  that  I  believe  we  all  have  a  strong  feeling 
that  by  our  schools  we  give  the  lowest  and  the  meanest  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rising  ;  that  we  ai"e  most  anxious  to  give  an  education  of 
such  a  kind  as  shall,  so  far  as  the  education  goes,  throw  open  to  any  one 
a  course  which  may  lead  to  any  advancement  in  life,  but  from  the 
facts  of  the  case,  as  e.g.,  that  the  boys  leave  that  school  very  much 
eai'lier,  the  standard  of  attainment  is  necessarily  very  much  lower. 

9481.  {Lord  Taunton.')  It  is  not  that  the  quality  of  the  instmction, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  is  at  all  inferior  to  the  other  ? — Not  in  any  way.  From 
the  circumstance  that  they  leave  very  much  earlier,  there  is  more 
time  given  in  the  lowest  school  to  such  matters  as  writing  and  arith- 
metic than  there  is  with  us  ;  but  along  with  that  there  is  that  amount 
of  time  given  to  Latin  which  gives  a  boy  of  ability  a  chance  of  showing 
his  ability,  and  availing  himself  of  any  greater  educational  advantages 
that  might  come  in  his  way. 

9482.  Is  the  rate  of  payment  of  masters  in  the  lower  school  nearly 
the  same  as  the  rate  of  payment  of  masters  in  your  school  ? — I  believe 
as  regards  the  graduates  it  is  the  same.  I  do  not  think  that  the  head 
master  in  the  lower  school  gets  quite  as  much  as  I  do. 

9483.  It  is  nearly  the  same  ? — It  is  as  regards  the  nucleus  or  tho 
basis  of  it.  It  is  so  far  the  same  in  point  of  fact.  We  both  have  150Z.  a 
year,  that  is  what  is  secured  to  us.    I  have  in  addition  to  that  certain 
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Mev.E.C.Zowe,  fees   from  the  boys  in  my  dormitory,  and  the  head  master  of  our 
D-D.        lowest  school  also  has  fees  to  make  up  his  salary.    I  believe  that  he 
does  not  consider  himself  as  well  oft'  as  I  am. 

9484.  Still  there  is  no  material  difference,  taking  the  masters  gene- 
rally, between  the  rate  of  payment  in  your  school  and  the  rate  of 
payment  in  the  school  below  ? — No  j  and  as  regards  thoso  whom  we 
call  "  associates,"  that  is  to  say,  those  masters  whom  we  have  trained, 
and  who  have  passed  our  examination,  there  is  a  uniform  rate  of  pay- 
ment for  them  as  associates  of  our  society  quite  irrespective  of  the 
school  in  which  they  may  happen  to  be  employed. 

9485.  If,  then,  the  cost  of  tuition,  that  is  to  say,  the  salaries  and 
board  of  the  masters  in  your  school,  amounted  to  something  between 
71.  and  10^.  for  each  boy  in  your  school,  and  if  the  rate  of  payment 
in  the  school  below  approaches  to  that,  I  want  to  know  how  it  is 
that  you  are  able  to  support  the  boys  on  so  small  a  residue  as  the 
difference  between  71.  and  14  guineas  ? — First  of  all  I  have  stated 
that  there  are  fewer  graduate  masters  in  the  lowest  school,  and  con- 
aequently  the  total  amount  of  salaries  is  less  ;  and  secondly  the  main- 
tenance of  the  boys  at  our  lowest  school  is  at  a  lower  scale,  being  founded 
on  the  dietary  which  is  supplied  by  St.  Ann's  school  in  London.  That 
dietary  is  printed  and  is  sent  round  to  every  parent  with  the  prospec- 
tuses of  the  lower  school,  and  we  guarantee  that  the  children  shall 
be  not  less  well  fed  than  the  dietary  sets  forth  ;  in  point  of  fact  they 
are  a  great  deal  better. 

9486.  It  is  a  somewhat  inferior  dietary  to  that  in  your  school  ?— 
Yes. 

9487.  May  I  ask  whether  the  boys  have  meat  every  day  in  the 
lowest  school  ? — The  diet  of  the  lowest  school  is  as  follows  : — Sunday, 
cold  meat,  vegetables,  and  pudding.  Monday,  baked  plum  pudding, 
bread  and  cheese.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  hot  joints,  vegetables, 
and  pudding.  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  meat  pie  with  potatoes,  bread 
and  cheese.  Friday,  pea-soup  with  bread  and  pudding.  Breakfast 
and  tea,  daily,  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  water,  and  as  much  bread  and 
butter  as  the  boy  requires. 

9488.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Do  you  believe  that  that  dietary  is  suificient  for 
the  maintenance  of  health  and  vigour  ? — I  believe  so  entirely.  The 
school  has  its  medical  officer  on  the  spot,  and  Dr.  Ormerod  of  Brighton 
i.s  the  college  physician.  When  any  necessity  for  his  attendance  ai-ises, 
he  visits  the  place,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  considered  for  the  class  of 
life  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  boys. 

9489.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  they  any  beer  ? — No. 

9490.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Are  you  able  to  give  an  estimate  for  the  lower 
school  as  to  the  number  of  pence  per  head  which  each  individual  in  the 
school  costs  for  board,  as  you  did  in  the  case  of  your  own  school  ? — 
Sometime  ago  it  was  about  7d.  per  day,  but  I  do  not  know  within  the 
last  12  months  or  18  months  what  it  has  been. 

9491.  What  would  that  amount  to  for  the  cost  of  the  keep  during 
the  year  ;  would  it  come  to  about  8^.  a  year  for  the  expense  of  the 
board  of  each  person  in  the  establishment  ? — I  almost  think  that  for 
practical  purposes  I  liad  better  not  go  into  these  minuter  details  with 
regard  to  the  lower  school,  because  I  am  not  acquainted  with  them. 

9492.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  explain  to  us  exactly  who  ai-e  the 
Fellows,  and  whether  the  Fellows  include  all  the  associates  and  all  the 
members  of  the  university,  or  whether  they  are  only  a  portion  ? — No, 
they  are  only  a  portion.  They  are  a  certain  number  of  persons  at  pre- 
sent numbering  seven, 

9493.  Are  some  of  the  Fellows  in  each  school  ? — Yes. 
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9494.  Is  the  government  oE-y^ur  own  scHooI  <9ntu'ely  in  your  own  llev.E.C,Zowe, 

hands  so  far  as  regards  the  distribution,  of  the  work  amongst  the         p.i>, 

seyeral  masters,- and  the  course  of  instruction  ?— Yes,' I  am  supreme      ,  ";    ~ 
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m  the  school-room.  ,.  ,        .  _  ■ 

9495.  Do  you  select  the  msaiers  ? — I  BelecHhem,  but  -am  resprabisible- 
to  the  Provost  and  Pellbws  of. -St..  Nicholas'  College.  They  would  call 
me  to  account  if  I  selected  an  linproper  person,  and  it  would  be  com- 
petent to  them  te  require  me  to  remove  him.  —^ 

9496.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in  your  school,  how.  is  it 
filled  up  ?^-The  thing  devolves  upon  me,  but  I  always  communicate 
the  vacancy  and  the  appointment  to  the  Provost,  who  has  really  a  veto 
upon  it,  but  it  is  left  to  me. 

9497.  Are  you  able  to  go  where  you  please  for  a  master,  or  are  you 
in  any  way  restricted  in  your  selection  ? — If  the  vacancy  is  one  among 
the  graduate  masters,  I  should  go  amongst  graduates.  With  regard 
to  other  men,  since  our  training  school  has  been  in  operation,  I  have 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  going  into  the  general  market  for  the 
supply,  as  we  prefer  our  otto  men,  and  we  manage  just  about  to  keep  a 
supply. 

9498.  There  are  two  schools  referred  to  in  your  return — ^the  training 
school  and  the  special  school ;  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  take  them 
separately,  and  tell  us  what  they  are  ? — The  training  school  is  a  part  of 
the  work  of  Hurstpierpoint,  carried  on  under  the  same  roof  and  with 
the  same  staff  as  the  rest  of  the  school,  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
men  as  commercial  schoolmasters.  They  can  enter  that  school  at  the 
age  of  17  ;  they  are  required  to  remain  in  it  three  years.  They  pass 
a  yearly  examination,  and  on  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  and  good 
moral  character  from  the  head  master,  and  also  on  passing  their  final 
examination  in  the  third  year,  they  receive  a  certificate  from  the  Pro- 
vost and  Fellows  of  St.  Nicholas' College  ;  that  enables  them  to  take  a 
'Class  in  any  of  our  schools  to  which  we  may  appoint  them,  we  guaran- 
teeing them  a  progressive  salary,  and  fiirthermore  holding  out  to  them 
the  means  of  continuing  their  studies  after  they  have  received  that 
certificate^  especially  with  a  view  to  ordination,  should  they,  when  old 
enough,  be  disposed  to  seek  it,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  being  willing 
to  accept  a  mastership  held  by  these  men  as  a  title  to  orders.  We  do 
not  guarantee  them  a  title,  and  they  have  to  work  on  for  the  three  or 
four  years  improving  their  education,  and  the  college  forming  its 
opinion  of  their  merits.  When  they  are  of  age  for  ordination,  they  may 
apply  for  a  title,"  and  it  may  be  given  or  withheld  without  any  injustice 
being  done,  our  object  being  in  no  way  whatever  to  admit  what  would 
be  thought  men  of  inferior  qualifications  into  the  ministry. 

9499.  Can  you  state  generally  what  number  have  passed  through 
that  training  school  ? — 1  think  we  have  had  18  who  have  certificated. 

9500.  Have  any  considerable  proportion  passed  into  any  other 
establishment  ? — ^No  ;  some  of  them  have  gone  to  the  universities, 
which  is  a  destination  we  very  much  encourage,  and  one  of  them  is  in 
the  Peterborough  Training  College  as  a  master. 

•  9501.  Over  how  long  a  time  do  those  18  spread  ? — I  should  think  it 
must  have  been  going  on  some  12  years.  I  should  mention  that  the 
average  number  in  the  training  school  is  about  eight,  and  of  those, 
from  one  circumstance  or  another;  a  good  many  leave  before  they  com- 
plete their  course. 

9502.  Are  they  then  taught  with  the  other  boys  ? — They  now  form 
a  sixth  fonh  in  the  school.  They  are  aJso  employed  'an  hour  a  day  in 
teaching  in:  the  school,  whilst  they  are  receiving  no  salaries,  and  that  is 
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J^etiiEiGLdwe,  anamoutit  of  teaching'power  which  is  available  in  the  place,  and  which 
D,D.         involves  no  Cost,  ,       - 

.^"^^    .  9303.  Will  you  explain  with  ■yrhat  purpose^ the  boys  go  to  that 

and^gy.  1865.  training-school,   of  what  class  they  g^nepaUy*  ate,  aad  -whether  they 

"hrfen3~to  devote  thenfselves  particalarly'iJK"-  teaching  in  your  institution, 

or  -whether'  they  enter  it  generally  tP^hecome  teachers  ? — ^They  are 

unfettere  J  as  far  as  their  connexion  -with  us  goeE>'.     They  are  strictly 

^jpeaking  required  to  state  their  desire  to  become  schoGlniasterfi. 

9504.  (3ir.  Ftirster.)  Do  the  young  men  -who  enter  this,  school, 
generally  enter  it  -with  a  view  of  foUovring  tuition  as  a  profession  ? — : 
I  think  that  "they  do  generally  ;  but  if  very  often  happens  that  when  a 
young  man  is  17  he  has  not  got  anything  particular  in  view  5  he  does 
not  want  to  leave  school,  and  it  has  happened  in  se-veral  cases  that  he 
goes  in  there  and  gets  considerable  advantages.  One  is  glad  to  let  him" 
remain  at  school  as  long  as  he  can,  but  he  may  not  have  any  very  definite 
notions  for  the  future,  and  in  the  course  of  perhaps  t-wo  years  an  advan- 
tageous offer  is  made  to  him  in  a  railway  or  a  bank,  and  he  goes  off. 

9505.  {Mt.  Acland.)  If  in  the  training  school,  are  they,  at  a  reduced 
rate  of  fees  ? — Tes. 

S506.  What  is  the  reduction  ? — ^If  they  have  been  in  any ,  of  our 
schools  for  t-wo  years  previously  to  17,  they  are  received  at  17  guineas 
a  year. 

9507.  Does  the  expense  of  maintaining  these  youths,  that  is  to  say, 
the  deficit  on  the  cost  of  their  maintenance,  fall  on  the  general  school 
fund  ? — We  calculate  that  the  17  guineas  about  covers  their  expenses, 
because  they  have  pri-Vate  rooms,  fires  in  their  rooms,  attendance  hght- 
ingj  arid  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  makes  them  more  expensive. 

9508.  In  retnvn  for  the  expense  on  your  general  fund,  yon  have 
some  assistance  from  them  as  pupil-teachers  ? — ^Each  gives  an  hour  a  day 
to  •  t^ching  in  the  school,  but  I  do  not  thidk  they  can  be  called  an 
expense  on  the  funds,  though  they  are  not  remimerative  as  pupils. 

9509.  Then  he  is  in  that  situation  something  like  a  pupil-teacher  ?^ 
Something  of  that  sort. 

9510^  WiU  you  now  describe  the  special  school  ? — The  special  school 
is  to  meet  the  case  of  such  persons  as,  being  pretty  -well  off,  -want  their 
boys  to  be  pushed  on  for  some  special  commercial  purpose. 

9511.  When  you  say  "commercial,"  do  you  inean  only  commercial, 
excluding  such  cases  as  candidates  for  Ci-nl  Service  appointments  ? — ' 
No,  it  is  for  pupils  who  are  preparing  for  engineers,  surveyors,  or 
architects,  or  for  the  public  examinations,  the  Civil  Service  examina- 
tions, or  for  the  commercial  marine. 

9512.  {Lord  Lytteltoti.)  li  does  not  include  agriculture? — We  have' 
never  had  any  one  wanting  to  be  specially  educated  for  agricultural 
purposes  that  I  recollect. 

9513.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Will  you  explain  farther  how  this  special 
school  is  conducted  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the~ special  school  is  a  matter 
of  any  very  general  public  interest.  It  is  rather  as  economical  arrange- 
ment of  our  own,  by  which  we  meet  the  -wants  of  those  people  who  are 
pressing  for  a  special  education  for  their  children  other  than  the  ordi- 
nary cui?rieuluin  of  the  sch6ol  studies. 

"  9514.  Are  you  not  a-ware  that  there  is  the  greatest  public  interest  iff 
'  the  question  of  how  far  boys  ought  to  be  specially  taught  in  schools,  or 
ho-w  far  their  education  should  be  carried  ? — That  is  a  very  interesting; 
(juestion;    " 

9515.  With  a  yi&ff  tO  the  assistance  of  the  Commission,  wiU  yon  give 
the  result  of  yotti'  ei'perieiiee  upon  that  ? — With  regard  to  the  general 
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principle  wbich  ■  you  seem  "to  hint'  at,  I  think  I  have  stated  in  my  jRevJE.C.Lmoe^ 
written  answers  to  the  Commission  that  I  enteAain  a  very  strong  opinion         DJ>. 
of  the  desirableness  of  avoiding  a  special  education  for  special  objects,  as 
a  general  system.  • 

9516.  Is  the  course  which  you  pursue  in  this  special-school-  a-sort  of 
concession  to'  the  weakness  of  parental  nature  ? — ^Partly  so.  It  is  a 
check  upofi  the  applications  which  are  made  for  specisd  instruction  in 
the  general  school.-  It  sometipesr happens  that  boys  come  to  us  late.  A 
boy  of  .15  or  16  may  capvrifoi-  two  years.  He  must  produce  a  certificate 
of  good  character,  and  it  ^eems  desirable  then  to  let  such  a  boy  come 
into  the  school,  but  it  would,  be  futile  to  put  him  down_to  _begin  his 
declensions  and  to  go  through-  the  routine  of  Latin  grammar. 

9517.  Then  yonir  special  school  is  intended  to  meet  exceptional  cases 
not  only  in  reference  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  boy,  but  the 
deficient  state  in  which  he  comes  into  the  school  ? — Both,  and  also  the 
case  of  well-to-do  people  who  do  not  -wish  a  strictly  grammar  school 
education  for  their  boys,  e.g.  gentlemen  -wishing  to  put  tibieir  sons  into  a 
commercial  house. 

9518.  What  is  the  number  of  the  boys  in  the  school  ? — ^I  do  not 
think  it  has  ever  exceeded  15  or  16. 

9519.  What  are  the  charges  ?^-45  guineas. 

9520.  Being  10  guineas  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  charge  ? — Tes. 

9521.  What  is  done  with  the  10  guineas  ;  are  they  specially  applied 
to  the  expenses  of  the  school  ? — Those  boys  are  an  additional  expense, 
but  all  school  payments  go  into  a  common  ftmd. 

9522.  But  in  point  of  fact,  are  there  extra  masters  who  are  specially 
devoted  to  this  school  ?: — Xes. 

9523.  And  who  are  a  source  of  expense  to  that  institution  ? — .1  think 
that  by  our  inanagement  we  are  able  so  to  work  it  that  it  does  not 
involve  any  great  addition.  It  may  involve  a  slight  addition  to  the 
expense,  but  we  work  it  in  this  way :  when  a  boy  comes  into  this 
school  his  Mends  state  what  they  wish  him  to  learn,  and  we  pro-vide 
him  instruction  in  those  special  subjects,  and  guarantee  that  he  shall  be 
looked  after  and  kept  at  his  work  at  such  times  as  he  is  outside  the 
ordinary  curriculum. 

9524.  Will  you  give  one  or  two.  instances  in  illustration  of  how  it 
works  ? — ^A  boy  may  apply  at  say  16,'  or  about  that  age,  to  leave  off  Latin. 
If  he  goes  into  this  school  he  would  be. allowed  to  do  so.  He  would  be 
sent  to  the  mathematical  tutor,;  who  would  give  him  extra  mathematical 
work,  which  he  would  be  doing  at  a  fixM  place,  under  the  eye  of  a 
master  who  is  responsible  for  his  being .  at  Work,  and  he  would  have  his 
wQrk  looked  over  out  of  school,  or  in  extra  time  ;  or,  if  it  was  French, 
or  any  other  subject  to  which  he  wished  attention  specially  to  be  paid, 
he  would  have  facUitiea  for  special  progress  in  the  same  way.  On  the ' 
other  hand  professional  prospects  may  unexpectedly  open,  and  a  boy  may 
want  more  Latin  and  Greek  -with  more  private  tuition  than  he  can  have 
in  the  general  school.  In  the  class-  room  in  which  these,  boys  prepare 
their  work  there  is  at  night  a  master  who.  makes  it  something  like  a 
pupil  room,  that  is,  to  s&iy,  the- boys  are  all  at  work  there,  and  the  master 
is  there  to  see  that  they .  iare  doing  their  work,  and  to  help  them  -with" 
difficulties  that  arise  in  it. 

9525.  (iorrf  Taunton.)  .Suppose  a  boy  wanted  to  be  prepared  for 
the  Indian  service,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  Civil  Service,  would  he 
be  specially  prepared  in  this  school  for  these  examinations  ?^He  would 
te  so  far  prepared  as  a  general  sound  educatioii  goes,  but  not  so  far  as 
any  system. of  ci^amniing  goes,,  and  .that  is  specified  in  the  prospectus. 
in  the  prospectus  it  reconmiends  that  no  boy  should  enter  that  school 
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Jiev.B.C.Lowe,  for  less  than  a  year,  and  the  clause  is  added,  "  aa  nothing  in  the  nature 

. of  cramming  is  recognized  in  the  department." 

2nd  Not.  1865.      9526.  (Mr.  Aclatid.)     At    what  age  "are    hoys   admitted  into  this 

•    — ■  school  from  outside  ?— Any  boy  who  is  al»ove  13  has  to  produce  a 

certificate  of  good  conduct  from  the  school,  that  he  has  left. 

9527.  Up  to  what  age  are  fegya^ijitted  into  the  special  school,  not 
having  been  previously  in  your  own  school  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should 
take  any  one  who  was  over  16  at  the  tisa^  of  coming.  Not  very  long 
ago  I  had  an  application  for  a  young  mai^'  a^'9,  hu*  I  said  he  was 
too  old. 

9528.  ..Doyou  give  ainy  special  instructioji  in  physical  science  in  that 
school,  which  iinoF  given  in^the  rest  of  the  school  ? — ^Tes  ;  if  there  is 

'  a -boy  who  wishes  for  it.  It  has  not  often  happened  that  any  one  has 
expressed  a  wish  for  it.  It  does  not  appear  to  excite  much  interest  so. 
far  as  I  see. 

9529.  Does  physical  science  form  any  part  of  your  general  school 
course  ? — ^Tes,  it  is  worked  in  this  sort  of  way,  and  I  am  afraid  it  may 
not  sound  very  philosophical,  but  it  is  practically  convenient.  Those 
boys  who  cannot  sing  are  required  to  learn  physical  science,  but  any 
boys  who  can  sing  and  wish  to  learn  physicd.  science  also  may  do  so  ; 
only  the  boys  must  go  to  the  one  or  the  other  when  they  have  reached 
a  certain  point  in  the  school. 

9530.  Do  you  profess  to  give  any  special  instruction  in  such  techni- 
calities as  book-keeping,  and  land  measuring,  mensuration,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  or  do  you  trust  to  your  general  instruction  in  arithmetic 
and  mathematics  ? — ^If  boys  do  not  learn  Greek  they  have  to  learn 
book-keeping,  and  there  is  a  land  measuring  class  for  those  who  wish  it, 
23  at  present  in  number. 

9581.  Would  yott  be  so  good  as  to  state  your  opinion,  apart  from  the 
weakness  of  parents,  as  to  the  teaching  of  book-keeping  in  school  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  has  any  value,  or,  at  all  events,  very  little  value 
as  mental  training;  but  I  think  it  is  a  good  exercise  for  habits  of 
neatness,  and  so  forth,  to  be  acquired  by  a  boy  who  is  just  going  into 
business. 

9532.  Do  you  send  any  boys  in  for  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  or 
College  of  Preceptor's  examinations  ? — We  do  not  prepare  them  ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  do  not  make  our  year's  work  correspond  to  the  subjects. 

9533.  As  a  matter  of  fjwjt,  do  many  of  your  boys  go  ? — No  ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  do  not  know  that  they  ever  go. 

9534.  May  I  draw  the  conclusion  that  you  do  not  much  encourage 
it  ? — I  do  not  in  the  least  discourage  it.  We  have  every  year  an  exa- 
miaer  from  Oxford  and  from  Cambridge,  who  take  the  upper  and  lower 
sixth,  and  the  upper  fifth  forms,  and  examine  every  boy  in  them,  which 
is  a  much  better  plan,  in  my  judgment,  than  sending  a  few  up  ;  and 
from  that  circumstance  we  have  never  done  so. 

9535.  Has  the  question  ever  been  considered  of  making  your  institution 
■  a  local  centre, for  one  of  these  examinations,  as  is  done  at  West  Buckland 

in  Devonshire  ? — It  has  never  been  suggested  to  me. 

9536.  (^Dean  of  Chichester.')  Would  you  mind  statiag  what  your 
income  is  ? — ^I  think  last  time  I  made  a  return  it  was  about  397^.  and  some 
odd  shillings. 

9537.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  is  the  tenure  by  which  you  hold  your 
office  ?  Are  you  removable  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows  B^-No,  I  am 
removable  by  the  Bishop.  I  hold  my  office  during  good  behaviour, 
and.  am  removable  by  the  Bishop  as  visitor;  that  is  to  say,  supposing 
the  Provost  and  Fellows  called  upon  me  to  resign,  I  have  an  appeal  to 
the  Bishop  as  visitor. 
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9538.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Is  the  397?.  in  addition  to  board  and  JRev.E.C.Lowe 
lodging  ?— Yes,  -D-X*. 

9539.  And  the  other  perquisites  you  mentioned  ? — No  ;  no  other 
perquisites  besides  boai-d'and  lodging. 

9540.  You  have  house-rent,  boai-d,  fire,  candles,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  ? — Yes. 

9541.  And  board  and  lodging  for  your  family  ? — ^Not  for  my  family. 
A  fixed  rate  of  payment  is  made  for  the  household  and  the  family. 

9542.  (Mr.  Forsfer.)  Your  income  arises  from  the  fixed  salary  of 
150/.  and  the  proportion  of  the  boys  in  your  dormitory? — Yes. 

9543.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  provide  your  ovs^n  servants  ? — I  pay 
their  wages  myself,  and  two  are  kept  for  me  by  the  College,  I  paying  a 
certain  fixed  charge  for  those  above  two. 

9544-5.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Then  the  amount  of  your  income  does  not 
depend  much  on  the  number  of  boys  except  so  far  as  concerns  the 
number  of  the  boys  who  go  to  your  own  dormitory  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  the 
150/.  a  year  ;  I  have  also  a  capitation  fee  upon  all  boys  above  the  number 
of  100  who  ai'e  in  the  school. 

9546.  (Dr.  Temple.)  What  is  the  fee  ? — ^It  is  5s.  a  quarter  on  every 
boy  above  100  ;  and  then  I  have  a  capitation  fee  on  those  in  my  own 
dormitory  also,  which  is  10s.  a  quarter  for  each  boy, 

9547.  (Dr.  Storr.ar.)  By  whom  is  instruction  in  physical  science 
given  ? — Till  quite  lately  it  was  given  by  a  Cambridge  man  who  was 
a  Fellow  of  his  college.  He  has  left  us.  The  instruction  in  cliemiatiy 
is  now  given  by  a  gentleman  who  has  not  yet  graduated  at  the  London 
University,  but  who  has  matriculated  there,  and  is  preparing  to  take  his 
degree. 

9548.  Is  he  a  resident  master  ? — He  is  a  resident  master. 

9549.  How  many  boys  in  your  school  get  instruction  in  physical 
science  ? — At  present  the  master  tells  me  that  the  chemistiy  class  contains 
22  boys. 

9550.  Twenty-two  boys  out  of  339  ?— Yes.  Then  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  understand  that  a  boy  in  order  to  learn  chemistry  at  all  must 
either  be  in  the  special  school,  or  he  must  have  got  as  high  as  the  upper 
fifth  form  in  the  ordinary  school. 

9551.  Then  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  school  ? 
— Yes ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  system  under  the  limitations  I  state,  that 
when  a  boy  has  reached  such  a  standing  in  the  school  as  marks  a  certain 
standard  of  intellectual  development,  he  must  then  add  this  study  to  his 
others,  unless  he  goes  in  for  vocal  music  ;  but  he  can  also  take  chemistry 
in  addition  to  vocal  music. 

9552.  How  many  take  the  chemistry  in  addition  to  the  vocal  music  ? — 
I  do  not  think  there  is  more  than  one.  I  remember  a  few  days  ago  a 
boy  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  he  might  learn  chemistry,  as  well  as 
singing. 

9553.  Is  any  other  physical  science  besides  chemistry  taught  ? — ^No. 
It  has  been  found  to  be  the  one  that  is  most  handy  for  giving  those 
advantages  which  ai-e  all  I  think  that  can  be  practically  relied  on  at  school, 
viz.,  the  awakening  a  boy's  observation  and  his  laudable  curiosity, 

9554.  Do  you  attach  value  to  it  as  an  instrument  of  education  ?— 
I  do  not  attach  value  to  it  as  an  instrument  of  mental  training.  I 
attach  value  to  it  just  in  the  same  way  as  I  think  it  is  an  exceedingly 
good  thing  for  boys  when  out  of  school  to  turn  their  attention  to  geology, 
which  is  rather  a  favourite  thing  with  the  boys  here  living  in  a  chalk 
country.  A  great  many  turn  their  attention  that  way;  and  so  too  in 
a  minor  form  to  natural  history.  I  think  a  good  collection  of  birds' 
eggs  is  very  useful.    In  the  same  -yray  I  think  instruction,  in  chemistry 
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Bev.E.C.Lowe,  ig  valuable  as  directing  a  boy'a  attention  to  the   region  of  science  to 

D-D-         which  it  belongs,,  and  as  also  helping  him  to  see  how  many  things  there 

,^^i       -.^  are  in  the  ■v^orld  that  he  never  will  be  able  to  learn.    Everything  i.-i 

'    '_2.    '  useful  in  education  that  multiplies  ideas  in  the  mind,  but  the  most  useful 

part  of  education  is  that  which  enables  the  mind  to  use  those  ideas,  and 
this  is  especially  the  result  of  the  study  of  language,  to  which  therefore 
I  assign  the  highest  value. 

9555.  Have  you  a  laboratoiy  ? — A  small  room  is  fitted  up  for  the 
pui'pose. 

9556.  Are  the  boys  taught  by  lectm-es  or  by  lessons  in  the  laboratory  ? 
— They  have  a  text  book.     They  use  Chambers's  Chemical  Course. 

9557.  How  often  a  week  are  the  lessons  given? — Twice  a  week. 

9558.  What  length  are  they  ? — I  think  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
each. 

9559.  Could  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  rauge  that  you  take  in  chemis- 
try ;  what  are  the  subjects  treated  ? — This  is  what  Mr.  Dodson  states  : 
"  Experiments  are  prepai'ed  by  myself  in  the  presence  of  the  class  on 
"  evei'y  subject  which  comes  under  our  notice  during  the  day's  lesson. 
"  The  standard  at  present  reached  is  the  chemistry  of  the  non-metallic 
"  elements,  together  with  theu-  principal  compounds,  or  the  chemistiy 
"  of  Chambers's  book  as  fai-  as  the  metallic  elements." 

9560.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Is  Latin  univei-sally  taught  in  the  school  ? — 
In  all  our  schools. 

9561.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  think  the  whole  of  this  college  is  con- 
ducted on  what  are  termed  strictly  Church  of  England  principles  ? — 
Yes. 

9562.  It  is  intended  for  boys  of  the  Church  of  Englaaid  ? — Yes  ;  I 
should  say  it  is  a  distinctively  Church  of  England  school,  but  not  an 
exclusive  one. 

9563.  On  the  admission  of  a  boy  into  these  schools  is  he  required  to 
submit  himself  to  any  test  of  churchmaiiiship  ? — Yes  ;  so  far  as  this 
goes,  that  parents  are  told  that  the  religious  instruction  includes  the 
Church  catechism.  With  regard  to  Dissentei's,  if  they  apply,  and,  as 
not  unfrequently  happens,  are  not  baptized,  no  objection  is  made  to 
receive  them  into  the  school,  but  they  are  told  distinctly  and  openly 
that  the  teaching  is  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  the  system 
of  the  school  is  that  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  that  accordingly, 
when  of  ago  for  confirmation,  the  boy  will  have  to  leave  if  they  are  not 
by  that  time  disposed  to  let  him  be  baptized  or  confirmed. 

9564.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Do  many  come  not  baptized  ? — Veiy 
frequently. 

9565.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  you  mean  not  baptized  in  the  church,  or 
not  baptized  anywhere  ? — Not  baptized  at  all. 

9566.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Suppose  a  boy  that  was  baptized,  but 
whose  parents  were  not  of  the  Church  of  England,  came  to  the  school, 
would  he  still  be  required,  under  pain  of  ceasing  to  belong  to  the  school, 
to  be  confirmed  when  the  proper  time  came  ? — His  parents  would  have 
it  plainly  pointed  out  to  them  that  when  the  boy  was  between  14  and 
15  he  would  be  confirmed,  if,  of  course,  he  was  considered  fit  for  con- 
firmation ;  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  school  is  founded  for  the  distinctive 
purposes  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  should  not  bo  at  liberty  to  break 
down  that  system ;  so  that  if  they  do  not  like  the  system,  they  must 
withdraw  their  boys  from  it. 

9567.  Are  lectures  given  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ? — To  the  older 
boys  who  ai'o  in  the  training  school,  and  who  are  17  or  more.  Below 
that  age  I  think  them  rather  too  hard  for  the  boys. 

9568.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  How  do  you  deal  with  boys  who  come  to  the 
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school  non-baptized    as  regards   the  catechism  ?— They  come  up   to  Rev.E.C.Lowe, 
religious  instruction,  to  the  divinity  class.     Of  course  they  do  not  say         A^. 
those  parts  of  the  catechism  which  refer  to  themselves  as  having  heen  ^^^  ^^^   ^^^^ 

baptized,  but  we  tell  the  parents  distinctly  that  they  will  be  prepared      ___! 

for  baptism. 

9569.  (Lord  Taunton.)  In  point  of  fact  do  Dissenters  send  their 
children  to  the  school  and  then  withdraw  them  before  conflimation  ? — 
I  have  known  only  of  one  instance  of  a  boy  being  withdrawn,  and  that 
was  the  more  remarkable  because  the  boy  himself  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  be  confirmed. 

9570-1.  {Rev,  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Do  you  know  how  many  children  of 
Dissenters  have  been  admitted  to  the  school  ?• — Within  the  last  two 
years  (I  have  not  with  me  information  which  will  go  back  beyond  that) 
there  have  been  22  sons  of  Dissenters,  but  I  ought  to  say  that  those 
would  be  22  persons  who,  so  to  speak,  would  register  themselves  as 
Dissenters.  A  very  large  number  of  the  parents  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal  would  attend  church  or  chapel,  just  as  a  preacher  happened  to 
please  them. 

9572.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  had  any  Roman  Catholic  boys  ? — 
Once  or  twice  we  have  had  foreigners. 

9573.  What  do  you  do  with  them  ? — They  have  been  told  that,  whilst 
there  would  be  no  wish  to  proselytise,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  they 
must  attend  the  services  of  the  place,  and  that  they  would  learn  the 
Church  catechism. 

9574.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Have  you  had  any  Jews  ? — We  have 
had  two  Jews,  one  was  baptized  and  the  other  ran  away.  I  do 
not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  he  ran  away  in  order  not  to  be 
baptized. 

9575.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  ever  had  any  Quakers  V — We  had 
one. 

9576.  What  did  you  do  with  him ;  was  he  baptized  ? — He  had  been 
baptized.  His  guardian,  a  well-known  man,  and  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  a  Quaker,  but  though  the  boy  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
Quaker's  school,  and  came  to  us  in  a  Quaker's  costume,  I  do  not  think 
his  parents  had  been  Quakers. 

9577.  {Mr.  Forster.)Ave  the  Dissenters  chiefly  Methodists? — ^I  should 
think  Independents  and  Wesleyans. 

9578.  Can  you  give  us  the  general  age  at  which  boys  leave  the 
school  ? — The  tendency  just  now,  within  the  last  two  years,  is  very 
markedly  to  stay  longer  at  school,  and  whereas  I  used  to  expect  that  a 
boy  would  leave  as  soon  as  he  was  verging  upon  15,  I  should  say  now 
the  average  of  departures  would  be  verging  upon  16,  and  a  good  many 
stay  to  17. 

9579.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Is  drawing  taught  in  your  school  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  systematically  taught. 

9580.  All  through  ?— All  through  the  school. 

9581.  Do  you  consider  that  of  any  gi-eat  importance  ? — I  think  it  is 
very  useful. 

9582.  Do  the  parents  value  it  ? — Some  do,  but  1  do  not  find  much 
indication  of  parents  generally  taking  detailed  interest  in  it. 

9583.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  there  corporal  punishments  in  your 
school  ? — Yes. 

9584.  Under  what  system  are  they  conducted  ? — Both  the  cane  and 
the  rod  are  used.  The  latter  instrument  is  one  of  my  special  pre- 
rogatives, and  the  other  is  used  in  this  way  :  any  master  who  is  en- 
trusted with  a  form  has  the  right  to  use  the  cane  in  his  form,  but  it 
must  be  done  publicly  in  his  class,  it  may  not  be  done  in  private,  and 

E  2 
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Iiev.E.C.Lowe,  tho  application  of  it  must  be  conflnecl  to  the  back  and  shouldeva,  not 
D.D.        on  the  hand. 
— -  9585.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  that  the  cane  should  be  used  as 

2nd  Nov.  1865.  ^^11  as  the  rod  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  the  cane  is  very  little  used.  It 
may  happen  that  a  master  may  encounter  some  degree  of  personal  dis- 
respect, when  it  is  much  better  that  he  should  settle  his  own  quarrel 
than  bring  the  boy  into  the  graver  disgrace  of  being  reported  to  me. 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  rod,  I  believe  that  such  punishment 
may  be  reduced  almost  to  a  minimum,  but  that  the  fact  of  its  being 
available  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  school  at  large,  and  that  a  boy 
who  undergoes  it  really  appreciates  it  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  far 
more  than  tasks  or  the  penitences  of  foreign  schools ;  and  that,  if  ad- 
ministered with  gravity  and  judgment,  he  finds  it  a  short  though  sharp 
remedy  for  or  escape  from  his  own  self-reproach  ;  and  so  far  from  his 
feeling  it  any  indignity,  I  think  the  tendency  is  to  make  him  feel  that 
the  error  which  led  him  into  it  is  the  indignity  ;  and  that  this  is  a  short 
and  prompt  method  for  him  to  recover  his  self-respect,  and  to  start 
again,  old  scores  being  frankly  wiped  out.  It  is  a  punishment  which  I 
hardly  ever  find  exciting  resentment,  or  suUenness,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  other  punishments. 

9586.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  do  you  mean  by  "  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum "? — For  instance,  we  are  now  in  November,  and  the  school  met  in 
August,  I  have  had  to  flog  two  boys  in  the  course  of  that  time. 

9587.  You  mean  that  you  are  anxious  to  keep  it  as  low  as  you  can  ? 
— Yes  ;  the  recognition  of  corporal  punishment  does  not  by  any  means 
imply  that  corporal  punishment  is  the  first  or  only  mode  of  dealmg  with 
an  offender. 

9588.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  the  study  of  Latin  enters  very 
largely  into  your  system  ? — Yes,  it  is  an  important  element  in  our 
system. 

9589.  Do  you  attach  great  importance  to  that  ? — I  do  ;  it  appears  to 
nie  to  be  the  basis  of  grammatical  teaching. 

9590.  Does  the  importance  you  attach  to  it  chiefly  depend  on  the 
value  of  Latin  in  itself,  or  as  a  means  of  forming  the  mind  and  pro- 
moting a  proper  knowledge  of  their  own  language  ? — As  an  instrument 
of  education  I  chiefly  value  it,  but  also  as  essential  for  opening  the  way 
to  advancement  in  life. 

9591.  Do  you  think  it  is  appreciated  by  the  parents  ? — I  think  it  is, 
though  in  a  vague  way.  I  think  they  have  a  vague  impression  that 
if  their  children  do  not  learn  Latin,  they  are  not  getting  a  pi'oper 
education. 

9592.  Do  the  parents  care  much  about  modern  languages,  French 
and  German,  do  you  think  ? — I  think  they  like  them  to  learn  French. 
All  the  boys  learn  French. 

9593.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Have  you  ever  any  objection  made  by 
parents  to  their  learning  French  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  not  frequent,  and 
they  are  not  pressed. 

9594.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  importance  of  clerical  superin- 
tendence over  schools  ? — I  think  what  I  stated  just  now  comprises 
pretty  much  what  I  feel  on  the  subject,  which  is  this  :  that  for  cheap 
schools,  such  as  middle  schools  necessarily  must  be  (I  am  speaking 
merely  of  Church  of  England  schools),  such  schools  are  best  in  the 
hands  of  clergymen.  I.  think  under  such  superintendence  the  public 
will  get  the  most  for  their  money  ;  that  the  clergy  will  work  in  the 
school  as  they  do  in  their  parishes  ;  and  that  the  public  also  gets  a 
better  guarantee  than  it  can  in  any  other  way  for  a  fit  class  of  men  ; 
for  a  stigma  upon  a  clergyman's  character  goes  far  deeper  than  a  stigma 
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upon  an  ordinary  schoolmaster  Avho  can  strike  his  tent  and  go  off,  and  Rev.E.CLowe 
nobody  knows  very  ■well  whero  he  has  gone.  I>.I>. 

9595.  You  mean  that  the  prestige  and  social  importance  of  the  ^■^~~,aR^ 
clergy  is  important  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  is  very  important.  _  There  is_  so  -^°a  jnoy.  I865 
much  necessarily  of  the  less  dignified  part  of  the  scholastic  profession 
called  but  in  the  middle  schools, — one  has  to  look  so  close  after  the 
details, — ^that  the  clerical  character  tends  rather  to  import  into  the 
general  system  a  liberal  tone  which  otherwise  might  be  wanting.  More- 
over, a  school  largely  directed  by  clergymen  would  be  likely  to  ofler 
much  more  individual  care  to  the  boys,  and  this  would  go  some  important 
distance  towards  making  up  for  the  want  of  domestic  influence,  or  in 
respect  of  this  would  put  middle  class  boys  under  the  same  system  as  is 
appreciated  for  the  upper  classes. 

Remarks  by  Eev.  Dr.  Lowe  to  be  appended  to  his  Evidence. 


I. — The  St.  Nicolas  College  Benefit  Fund. 

I  think  it  worth  while  mentioning,  as  not  an  unimportant  feature  of  our 
Bchools,  that  there  exists  in  connection  with  them  a  common.  Benefit  Fund, 
to  which  every  boy  in  each  school  makes  a  small  payment,  included  in 
the  terms,  of  3c?.  a  quarter  in  the  lowest  school,  and  Is.  a  quarter  in  the 
highest.  On  leaving  school  a  boy  can  keep  his  name  on  the  books  by 
continuing  this  payment  as  a  subscription,  or  by  a  life  composition  of 
15«.  in  the  lowest  school,  30s.  in  the  middle,  and  50s.  in  the  highest. 
This  fund,  now  amounting  to  1,000Z.,  is  about  to  be  invested,  and  will  be 
administered  by  a  management  consisting  of  four  fellows  of  St.  Nicolas 
College,  and  three  other  persons  chosen  by  the  non-resident  members  of  its 
schools,  one  from  each  school.  The  fund  is  applicable  in  aid  of  deserving 
persons  needing  help  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  or  in  distress 
through  misfortune.  An  immediate  advantage  connected  with  it  is  the 
opportunity  it  aSbrds  for  keeping  up  friendship  between  the  boys  of  the 
different  schools  and  their  old  masters.  Any  former  pupil  of  one  of  our 
schools,  whose  name  is  on  the  books  as  a  non-resident,  feels  himself  at 
liberty  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  old  place,  a  liberty  our  non-residents  freely 
avail  themselves  of. 

In  this  way  old  ties  and  influences  are  maintained  and  strengthened,  and 
the  work  of  education  in  fact  may  be  said  to  be  thus  continued  after  a  boy 
has  left  school. 

II. — Prefects  at  St.  John's  School,  HunsTPiERroiNT. 

I  should  like  to  correct  the  account  I  gave  in  writing  to  the  Commission 
on  the  subject  of  prefects,  by  stating  to  them  an  important  change  which 
I  have  lately  made  in  this  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  school.  Instead  of 
the  prefects  being,  as  heretofore,  appointed  by  me  on  the  principle  of 
selection,  all  the  boys  of  the  upper  and  lower  sixth  forms  become  prefects 
on  leaving  the  fifth  form.  At  the  same  time  to  meet  the  cases  of  boys 
of  merit  and  force  of  character  and  general  influence  who  would  never 
reach  the  sixth  form  in  classics,  a  certain  number  of  boys  are  appointed 
prefects  if  they  are  in  the  sixth  form  in  any  other  department  of  learning. 
These  special  prefects  are  nominated  by  the  prefects  themselves,  thrco 
names  being  submitted  to  me  for  a  vacancy,  out  of  which  I  select  one. 
This  arrangement  enlists  pretty  nearly  all  the  influence  of  the  school  on 
the  side  of  order,  and  relieves  me  in  a  large  measure  from  the  risk  of 
responsibility  for  a  bad  selection. 

Another  modification  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  prefects  punishing 
boys.  They  can  now  inflict  no  corporal  punishment  except  after  the  case 
supposed  to  require  it  has  been  laid  before  the  body,  and  decided  upon  by 
them.  Punishment  must  be  then  inflicted  in  the  presence  of  the  meeting. 
The  offence  and  the  punishment  are  entered  in  a  book  which  comes 
periodically  under  my  notice. 
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Bev.E.C.Lowe,      I  beg  leave  to  append  one  or  two  observations  wMch  my  experience 
V.D.         had  led  me  to  make  on  some  of  the  topics  suggested  to  me  by  the 

Secretary's  letter  of  October  27th.    These  topics  are  three  in  number : 

2nd  Nov.  1865.  1.  Inspection  of  schools. 

2.  Certification  of  schoolmasters. 

3.  Improvement  of  grammar  schools  with  small  endowment. 

1.  Insjpection. — I  regard  inspection  as  essential  to  the  vigorous  vitality 
■  of  a  school ;  but  the  question  is  who  the  inspecting  body  shall  be  P    Our 

existing  Universities  supply  the  readiest  machinery,  the  best  agency, 
and  the  promise  of  most  efficiency,  with  the  prospect  of  being  generally 
acceptable  to  school  authorities.  While  fully  alive  to  many  advantages 
resulting  from  the  middle  class  examinations,  I  think  the  Universities 
will  not  have  grappled  with  the  real  wants  of  the  case  till  they  are  pre- 
pared to  inspect  schools.  Government  inspection  would  excite  suspicion 
and  jealousy.  It  is  not  apparent  how  general  inspection  can  be  made 
compulsory;  but  time  would  gradually  establish  the  superiority  of  in- 
spected over  non-inspected  schools.  University  fellowships  suggest  a 
much  more  economical  machinery  of  inspection  than  an  extension  of  the 
present  Grovernmant  system  would  be.  An  inspector's  salary  added  to  a 
fellowship  would  form  a  good  income,  and  the  employment  would  not  be 
distasteful  for  a  few  years,  while  inspection  is  liable,  when  regarded  as  a 
permanent  occupation,  to  degenerate  into  routine,  which  the  infusion  of 
fresh  blood  from  the  Universities  would  correct. 

2.  The  Gertifloation  of  Masters. — The  advantages  of  this  may  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  education  in  general,  or  to  the  certificated 
individual.  As  regards  the  former,  I  do  not  see  that  a  certificate  founded 
on  an  examination  in  books,  and  independent  of  any  system  of  moral  or 
practical  training  could  be  a  guarantee  for  the  efficiency  of  a  school- 
master. It  could  be  little  reliable  evidence  of  moral  character,  and  none  of 
aptness  to  teach.     A  certificate  showing  that  the  holder  had  not  only 

.certain  intellectual  qualifications,  but  moral  character  also,  and  some 
professional  promise  as  well,  would  be  valuable  ;  and  training  colleges  for 
commercial  schoolmasters  giving  such  certificates  would  be  of  great 
value,  and  would  be  highly  appreciated,  as  I  know  from  being  so  con- 
tinually applied  to  myself  to  recommend  to  schoolmasters  worthy  youths 
as  assistants,  but  which  the  small  numbers  of  our  training  school  arc 
unequal  to  supply. 

As  regards  the  certificated  individual,  I  do  not  think  the  social  advan- 
tages to  him  of  his  certificate  would  be  great. 

The  schoolmaster's  certificate  is  not  likely  to  supersede  an  University 
degree,  and  unless  it  did,  it  would  be  in  the  world  regarded  as  below  it, 
except  for  the  personal  merits  of  such  men  as  would  gain  a  recognition  of 
their  worth  for  its  own  sake.  Unless  made  obligatory,  the  certificate 
would  not  be  of  much  account,  and  how  it  could  be  obligatory  seems  difii- 
cult  to  say  without  a  serious  inroad  wpon  the  general  notions  of  English 
freedom ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  great  risk  of  a  large  body  of  certificated 
masters  becoming  intolerable  as  pedants.  The  great  point  to  aim  at, 
and  which  seems  practicable  for  the  country  at  large,  now  that  religious 
distinctions  are  abolished  in  the  Universities,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
enabling  young  men,  seeking  the  scholastic  profession,  to  go  as  residents 
to  the  Universities,  where,  while  acquiring  sound  learning,  they  will  rub 
off  those  pettinesses  and  conceits,  which  none  but  the  strongest  minds  can 
avoid  in  small  seminaries,  and  which  are  nowhere  more  injurious  to  others 
than  in  schoolmasters.  My  attention  has  been  drawn  for  fifteen  years  to 
the  inedequate  supply  there  is  in  the  country  of  properly  qualified  men  as 
assistants.  I  have  been  during  this  time  working  a  training  school  on  a 
small  scale  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  St.  Nicolas  College  in  this 
respect.  I  can  testify,  as  I  am  bound  to  do,  to  the  merits  in  every  way 
of  many  of  the  men  we  have  trained,  and  whose  work  I  have  tested  for 
years ;  but  I  am  strongly  alive  to  the  little  chance  there  is  at  present  of 
men  volunteering  for  such  training  in  any  numbers.  On  the  one  hand 
any  stupid  or  ill  taught  fellow  can  find  a  berth  as  a  miserable  usher  in  a 
small  school,  where  ho  can  earn  a  trifling  salary,  and  pick  up  a  little 
learning,  while  teaching  others ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  class  of  society 
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that  is  likely  to  furnish  school  assistants,  is  not  one  that  can  afford  to  keep  Rev.E.C.Lowe, 
its  sons  in  a  training  school  for  two  or  three  years  at  the  age,  say  17,  X).D. 

when  they  would  have  to  enter  it,  even  at  a  very  small  premium.    If,  

however,  improved  social  prospects  were  likely  to  follow  such  training,  2a(l  Nov.  1865. 

parents  and  friends  might  be  likely  to  make  an  effort;  and  my  aim  there- 

fore  would  be,  after  such  youths  had  passed  a  certain  residence  in  a 
training  school  attached  to  a  large  grammar  school,  to  send  them  to  the 
University.  Some  would  doubtless  in  the  transit  bo  lost  to  the  scholastic 
profession,  yet  even  they  would  be  gain  to  the  country ;  but  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  would  from  their  circumstances  turn  to  tuition,  as  they 
would  have  no  prospect  in  the  professions  of  a  very  alluring  kind ;  and 
as  such  men  from  early  education  would  probably  for  the  most  part 
be  below  the  high  standard  of  attainment  represented  by  University 
scholarships  the  work  of  middle  schools  would  not  be  at  all  below  their 
qualiiications.  How  such  men  are  to  be  got  to  the  University  leads  me 
to  the  one  observation  I  have  to  offer  in  respect  of 

3.  Tlie  ifrvprovement  of  Small  Gromrniar  Schools  with  Small  Endowments. 
— Some  re-adjustment  of  such  endowments  seems  absolutely  necessary; 
and  in  the  process  of  re-adjustment,  one  object,  among  others,  might  be 
kept  in  view,  viz.,  the  providing  "  bursaries,"  as  I  think  the  Scotch  call 
them  for  helping  pupil-teachers  or  youths  in  training  schools  for  middle 
class  education  to  the  Universities.  A  certain  number  of  small  endow- 
ments, useless  separately  as  many  are,  might  be  thrown  together  into  a 
fund,  out  of  which  such  bursaries  might  be  awarded  by  general  com- 
petition. So  as  not  to  destroy  local  connexion  or  remove  local  interests, 
the  country  might  be  divided  for  this  purpose  into  districts  ;  and  bur- 
saries assigned  to  such  districts,  in  number  according  to  the  amount  of 
endowment  which  the  district  has  furnished  from  its  suppressed  or 
modified  schools,  care  being  taken  that  the  district  is  in  population  suffi- 
ciently nvimerous  to  furnish  a  due  supply  of  competitors.  A  bursary  thus 
obtained  would  be  supplemented  in  very  many  cases,  especially  where  an 
earnest  wish  to  be  employed  in  education  was  manifested,  by  assistance 
from  the  religious  denomination  to  which  the  youth  belonged,  and  the 
Established  Church  would  gladly  help  its  members  in  this  way,  as  is  at 
present  done  for  masters  going  to  the  National  Society's  training  schools, 
or  for  missionaries  going  to  St.  Augustine's.  With  help  of  this  kind 
from  two  such  sources,  and  the  prospect  of  the  advantages  that  residence 
in  the  Universities  alone  can  give,  parents  would  be  often  ready,  even  at  a 
sacrifice,  to  help  their  sons.  I  do  not  know  anything  so  likely  to  prove  a 
blessing  to  England  as  to  bring  into  her  commercial  schools,  straight 
from  the  fountain  head  itself  through  the  medium  of  University-taught 
middle  schoolmasters,  those  advantages  which  seem  the  peculiar  and 
inestimable  virtue  of  the  English  University  system. 

The  Eev.  Eobbet  Edwabd  Sanderson,  M.A,,  called  in  and  examined.     _Rg„.  ji_  je. 

9596.  (Lord   Taunton.)    I  believe   you   are  the  head    master  of        j£^_ 
St.  Nicolas'  College..  Lancing  ? — ^Yes.  . 

9597.  That  is  the  upper  school  of  the  three  schools  which  have  been 
founded  under  Mi-.  Woodard's  system  ? — Yes. 

9598.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — Three  years  and 
three  quarters. 

9599.  What  is  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  ? — A  little 
over  120. 

9600.  What  is  the  cost  of  education,  for  hoard,  lodging,  and  tuition 
at  that  school,  to  each  pupil  ? — There  are  three  boarding  houses  ;  the 
charges  for  which  are  60,  80,  and  90  guineas  respectively.  That  is  in- 
clusive of  almost  all  charges. 

9601.  I  presume  the  pupils  whom  you  receive  come  from  what  may 
be  called  the  upper  stratum  of  the  middle  class  ? — Yes  ;  certainly  I 
should  think  so. 
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Rev.  R.  E.         9602.    {Lord  Lyttelton,')  Or  rather  above  that  ? — They  are  mixed. 
Sanderson,     The  parents  are  professional  men  chiefly,  with  a  few  counti-y  squires, 
and  a  few  of  the  upper  class  of  mercantile  people,  who  want  the  best 
2nd  Nov.  1865   education  they  can  get  for  their  sons. 

'        '      9603.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  the  sons  of  the  clergy  resort  to  your 
school  ? — Yes,  in  some  numbers. 

9604.  Do  any  number  of  your  pupils  go  to  the  universities  after- 
wards ? — Yes  ;  I  hardly  know  exactly  how  many  of  the  number  who 
leave  every  year,  but  generally  about  four  or  five  every  year  go  to  the 
university. 

9605.  Do  your  pupils  come  from  a  distance  ? — From  all  parts  of 
England. 

9606.  Has  it  any  special  connexion  with  the  county  of  Sussex  by 
pupUs  from  that  county  being  admitted  on  easier  terms  ?— No  ;  not 
at  all, 

9607.  I  presume  the  course  of  education  is  pretty  much  that  which  is 
given  in  schools  of  the  first  class  in  this  country  ? — Yes. 

9608.  Are  there  any  peculiarities  about  it  ? — I  think  none.  I  should 
think  that  the  public  schools  generally  would  provide  the  same  kind  of 
education  as  we  provide. 

9609.  I  suppose  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  enters  pretty  largely 
into  the  course  ? — Yes  ;  chiefly. 

9610.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Is  it  substantially  the  same  as  the  education 
which  another  school  you  are  acquainted  with  at  Bradfield  gives  ?— 
Yes,  in  all  material  points. 

9611.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  the  physical  sciences  taught  ? — No  ;  not 
at  all. 

9612.  Ai-e  mathematics  taught  to  any  extent  ? — Yes  ;  mathematics 
form  part  of  the  school  work. 

9613.  Is  music  taught  ? — The  under  school  forms  two  classes,  which  go 
to  the  organist  for  musical  instruction  twice  a  week. 

9614.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  that  carried  through  the  upper  school  ? — 
Not  at  all,  except  in  the  case  of  those  boys  who  form  part  of  the  chom 

9615.  {Dr.  Tenvple^  How  many  are  there  in  each,  in  the  upper 
and  in  the  under  school  ? — I  should  think  about  70  in  the  upper  and 
50  in  the  under  school. 

9616.  {T^ord  Taunton^  Are  modern  languages  taught  in  the  school? 
— French  is  part  of  the  school  work,  which  every  boy  thi-oughout  the 
school  learns,  except  in  the  first  form  (which  is  the  lowest  form  in  the 
school). 

961 7.  Is  G-erman  taught  ? — German  is  taught  to  those  boys  who  wish 
to  have  it  in  the  form  of  private  instruction. 

9618.  Do  you  find  that  they  commonly  do  wish  to  have  it  ? — No  ;  only 
a  small  proportion  of  boys  ;  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  out  of  the 
whole  school  wish  to  learn  German. 

9619.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  suppose  that  they  learn  it  for  a 
special  purpose  ? — In  some  cases  they  do,  in  some  not  so. 

9620.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Italian  ? — Not  Italian  at  all. 

9621.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  English  literature  taught  ? — I  do  not 
quite  know  what  is  meant  "  by  English  literature."  The  chief  work  of 
the  school  is  Latin  and  Greek. 

9622.  Is  English  literature  as  a  separate  branch  at  all  brought  before 
the  attention  of  the  boys,  such  as  the  subjects  tsikon  up  in  the  compe- 
titive examinations  for  the  India  service  ?— No,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  boys  in  the  modern  department. 

9623.  (JDr.  Temple.)  Is  it  taught  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  taught  at 
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Hurstpierpoint,  where  it  forms,  I  think,  a  regular  part  of  the  instruc-  jiev.  R.  E. 
tion  ? — I  really  cannot  tell  you,  because  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  Sanderson, 
amount  of  attention  given  to  it  at  Hurstpierpoint.  M.A. 

9624.  {Lord  Li/ttelton.)  Are  the  boys  encoui-aged  to  read  standai'd      ,~ 
authors  ;  do  they  write  essays  on  any  subject  of  English  literature  ?—  °      °^' 
They  have  from  time  to  time  essays  given  them  in  the  diiFerent  forms, 

and  portions  of  English  poetry  are  repeated  by  every  boy  in  the  under 
school  and  in  the  modern  department. 

9625.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Composition  ? — There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  English  composition  given  ;  now  and  then  there  is  a  theme  given  in 
each  form  of  the  upper  school. 

9626.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Do  they  act  Shakespeare's  plays  ? — 
They  every  year  act  a  play  of  Shaltespeare's,  which  is  perhaps  a  pecu- 
liarity. It  is  regulai'ly  got  up  by  a  company  in  the  school,  and  that 
involves  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  that  particular  play  through- 
out the  whole  school. 

9627.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  English  history  taught  ? — It  is  taught  in 
the  under  school ;  only  there  is  but  little  Roman  or  Greek  history  taught 
there. 

9628.  You  begin  with  teaching  English  history  before  you  teach 
them  the  history  of  antiquity  ? — Yes. 

9629.  (  Dr.  Storrar.)  Is  English  grammar  taught  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

9630.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  drawing  taught  ?~A  drawing  master 
comes  twice  a  week  and  takes  a  class  of  about  16  boys. 

9631.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  that  optional  ? — That  is  optional, 

9632.  (  Lord  Taunton.)  I  presume  the  system  of  religious  instruc- 
tion is  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  already  described  to  us  by  Dr. 
Lowe  ;  it  is  strictly  Church  of  England  ? — ^Yes. 

9633.  And  your  pupils  are  all  Church  of  England  boys  ? — Entirely. 

9634.  Would  you  admit  a  Dissenter  if  he  wished  to  come  ? — I  think 
he  would  not  be  likely  to  come. 

9635.  {Sir  5.  iVbr^/jco^e.)  Can  you  draw  a  marked  distinction  between 
the  class  of  boys  in  your  school  and  the  class  of  boys  in  the  Hurst- 
pierpoint school  ? — Yes,  both  on  account  of  the  higher  charge  and  the 
different  objects  for  which  boys  come  to  the  school. 

9636.  A  certain  number  of  boys  come  from  Hurstpierpoint  school 
into  your  school,  do  they  not  ? — ^There  is  a  scholarship  thrown  open  for 
competition  to  the  Hurst  boys. 

9637.  Are  there  not  some  come  in  in  addition  to  that  ? Sometimes, 

but  very  few  ;  the  number  is  hardly  appreciable. 

9638.  Do  such  boys  mix  on  equal  terms  with  your  boys  ? Entirely. 

9639.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  are  a  Fellow  of  the  college  ? Yes. 

9640.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Your  school,  I  believe,  is  self-supporting  ? 

Yes. 

9641.  Given  the  buildings  ?— Yes. 

9642.  Is  there  room  in  the  present  buildings  for  more  boys  ? For 

about  10  or  1 2  more,  I  should  think,  in  the  masters'  boarding  houses  only  ; 
the  general  school  is  quite  full. 

9643.  Do  you  anticipate  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  number  of 
boys  ? — The  buildings  ai-e  intended  to  accommodate  eventuallv  from 
350  to  400.  ■' 

9644.  Do  you  think  400  would  be  about  the  number  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  in  such  a  school  ? — I  have  not  thought  about  the 
number  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have.  That,  I  believe  was  the 
number  contemplated  in  the  foundation  of  the  school. 

9645.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  long  has  the  school  been  open  ? It  is 

rather  difficult  to  answer  that  question,  because  it  existed  in  a  mixed 
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Rev.  11.  E.     fonn  first  of  all  at  Shoreham,  aud  as  the  school  developed  the  different 
Sanderson,     buildings  were  built  to  meet  specific  wants,  so  that  Lancing  has  really 
M.A.         existed  both  at  Slioreham  and  Lancing. 

9646.  I  mean  in  its  present  separate  form? — About  eight  or  uiue 
years. 

9647.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  presume  there  would  hardly  be  the  same 
want  for  a  school  of  the  description  of  that  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted, as  there  is  for  a  school  which  addresses  itself  more  to  the 
requirements  of  persons  in  a  humbler  situation  in  life  ? — Quite  so  ;  and 
I  believe  it  is  not  intended  in  the  scheme  to  repeat  Lancing  unless  a  new 
centre  be  needed  for  other  groups  of  schools,  though  it  is  part  of  the 
scheme  to  have  more  than  one  Hurstpierpoint,  if  one  may  say  so,  and 
to  repeat  the  third  school  in  like  mannoi'. 

9648.  Do  you  consider  that  your  school  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
system  ? — Yes. 

9649.  In  what  way  does  it  operate  beneficially  upon  the  other  two 
schools,  upon  the  rest  of  the  system  ? — I  think  Mr.  Woodard,  the 
Provost,  would  be  better  able  to  answer  that  question  than  myself;  but 
I  think  his  theory  is  that  it  gives  a  status  and  diguity  to,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  centre  for  the  whole  society  ;  that  whereas  many  men,  Follows  of 
the  college  particularly,  would  jDrobably  be  unwilling  to  work  in  an 
isolated  school  far  off  from  a  common  centre,  if  that  school  was  really 
connected  with  a  school  of  some  position  and  dignity,  as  Lancing  may 
eventually  become,  feeling  themselves  pait  of  a  large  body  of  some  im- 
portance they  would  be  more  inclined  to  throw  themselves  heartily  into 
subordinate  work  ;  and  that  such  a  connexion  as  that  of  a  school  like 
Lancing,  with  schools  for  the  middle  and  lower  middle  classes,  is  perhaps 
the  only  available  mode,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  of  using  education 
as  an  instrument  for  uniting  different  classes  together. 

9650.  {Lord  Lyttclton.)  Have  you  a  licensed  chapel  ? — Yes  ;  Wo 
have  a  room  set  apart. 

96.')1.  It  is  not  built  as  a  chapel  ? — No,  the  chapel  is  not  built  yet. 

9652.  It  is  intended  ? — It  is  intended  to  have  a  chapel. 

9653.  {Dean  of  Chichester^  Does  the  surplus  of  your  revenue  go  to 
support  Shoreham  ? — Not  yet. 

9654.  {Sir  S.  Nbrthcofe.)  Are  your  masters  to  auy  extent  drawn 
from  those  who  have  been  in  the  other  schools  ? — No.  We  have  only 
one  such  master  who  was  an  associate  at  Hurstpierpoint. 

9655.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  the  tenure 
by  which  you  hold  your  office  ? — ^No  ;  I  believe  that  my  tenure  of  office 
is  practically  permanent. 

9656.  Is  there  any  authority  which  has  the  power  of  removing 
you  ? — The  Provost,  I  believe,  has  the  power  of  removing  me. 

9657.  {Lord  Li/ttelton.)  Subject  to  appeal  ? — There  is  no  appeal 
at  present  from  him  as  fai'  as  I  understand,  because  there  are  no 
statutes. 

9658.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  no  appeal  to  the  visitor  ? — Yes,  I 
should  have  an  appeal  to  the  visitor. 

9659.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  There  is  a  system  of  scholarships  and  exhi- 
bitions by  which  the  distinguished  boys  may  pass  from  the  third  school 
to  the  middle  school,  and  from  the  middle  school  to  the  upper  school  ? 
— That  is  so. 

9660.  The  intention  is  that  each  of  these  three  schools  shall  give 
a  complete  education  for  the  three  several  classes  of  society  for  whicJi 
they  are  intended  ? — Yes. 

9661.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  more  than 
one  boy  per  annum  should  have  the  power  of  rising  from  the  middle 
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school  ? — ^I  think  it  is  very  desii'able  indeed  that  we  should  have  as     Rev.  if.  E, 
much  as  possible  a  flow  from  one  school  to  the  other.  Sanderson, 

9662.  Do  you  not  think  if  it  were  duly  encouraged  a  very  much         ■^■^• 
larger  number  might  pass  from  one  to  the  other  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.         „  ,  -I      ' 

9663.  Has  that  subject  ever  been  considered  ? — I  think  it  has  been    °      °^' 
thought  of,  but  the  whole  thing  at  present  is  in  immaturity. 

9664.  Is  there  any  unwillingness  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  prosperity  of  the  lower  schools  to  let  their  best  boys 
pass  from  their  institution  to  that  above  ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely  that 
at  Hurstpierpoint  there  would  be  a  feeling  of  that  kind,  unwillingness 
to  part  with  their  most  promising  boys.  I  do  not  think  it  would  exist 
in  the  case  of  the  third  school  at  Shoreham.  They  would  be  glad 
enough  to  see  their  best  boys  passing  on  to  something  better.  The 
education  given  at  Hurstpierpoint  is  good  of  its  kind,  and  that  is  a 
good  kind,  and  I  should  imagine  they  would  be  quite  satisfied  to  see 
their  boys  make  the  most  of  the  advantages  they  have  at  Hurstpier- 
point. 

9665.  There  ■\TOuld  be  no  social  impediment  on  the  part  of  those 
interested  in  your  school  to  the  rising  of  the  others  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

9666.  And  you  personally  would  be  glad  to  see  the  boys  ? — I 
should. 

9667.  {Lord  Taunton.)-  I  pi'esume  the  boys  stay  longer  in  your 
school  than  they  do  in  Hurstpierpoint  school  ? — 1  do  not  know  how  to 
answer  that,  because  I  do  not  know  how  long  they  do  stay,  as  a  rule,  at 
Hurstpierpoint.     Our  boys  stay  frequently  till  about  18  or  19. 

9668.  Is  there  any  essential  difference  in  the  description  of  education 
given  in  the  two  schools  ? — ^I  should  think,  mai-ked. 

9669.  In  what  way  ? — At  Hurstpierpoint  they  would  endeavour 
much  more  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  commercial  class. 

9670.  Yours  is  much  more  classical  ? — Entirely  a  classical  school. 

9671.  (ilfr.  Acland.)  You  have  a  modem  department  ? — We  have. 

9672.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  point  out  what  difference  there  is, 
in  what  respect  the  teaching  of  the  modern  department  differs  from 
that  of  the  general  course  of  the  rest  of  the  school,  and  to  meet  what 
classes  and  requisitions  that  department  is  devoted  ? — The  boys  in  the 
modern  department  learn  Latin  with  the  class  in  the  school  to  which 
their  Latin  attainments  would  properly  fit  them.  That  is  the  only 
common  ground  of  teaching  in  the  modern  department  of  the  general 
school. 

9673.  What  happens  to  Greek  ? — Greek  they  entirely  omit. 

9674.  What  takes  the  place  of  Greek  ? — They  substitute  more 
mathematics  than  the  rest  of  the  school,  more  French,  modern  history, 
modern  geography,  and  give  more  special  attention  to  English  com- 
position and  literature. 

9675.  Are  any  subjects  introduced  into  the  modern  department 
which  do  not  exist  at  all,  or  hai-dly  at  all,  in  the  rest  of  the  school  ?— 
Yes,  modern  history  and  modern  geography  are  not  taught  in  the 
upper  school  at  all. 

9676.  Will  you  give  your  reasons  for  the  entire  omission  of  physical 
science  for  the  whole  of  your  establishment  ? — I  think  it  is  chiefly 
a  question  of  time.  In  educating  boys  you  have  to  make  up  your 
mind  to  a  choice  between  certain  subjects.  There  is  only  time,  in  my 
opinion,  for  a  boy  to  learn  a  certain  number  of  things  in  the  course  of 
his  day  ;  and  I  think  when  it  comes  to  a  choice,  you  have  to  consider 
what  is  most  adapted  for  the  boy's  future  calling. 

9677.  It  is  not  the  case,  I  think,  that  all  your  boys  are  going  to  the 
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Rev.  JR.  E.     universities  ? — No,  but  very  many  do,  and  that  forms  the  standard  at 
Sanderson,      which  w^e  aim. 

•   •  9678.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  in  the  case  of  boys  who  are  not  going 

2ud  Nov.  1865  *°  *^®  universities,  they  would  not  really  benefit  more  by  a  certain 

' "  amount  of  classical  instruction,  if  their  minds  were  opened  and  to  a 

certain  extent  filled  with  material  food  derived  from  other  subjects  ? — 
I  have  always  felt  that  it  would  rather  exhaust  their  time  to  devote 
themselves  much  to  physical  subjects. 

9679.  Did  you  ever  put  this  matter  practically  to  the  test  ? — No,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  ever  did. 

9680.  Have  you  in  fact  any  practical  experience  at  all  as  to  the 
teaching  power  of  physical  science  ? — ^No,  I  think  it  is  perhaps  a  case  of 
prejudice,  rational  prejudice. 

9681.  (Lord  Lyttelton^  Is  the  entire  regulation  of  the  studies  left  to 
you  practically  ? — Tes,  entirely. 

9682.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  have  no  doubt  made  yourself  acquainted 
with  the  report  of  the  Public  Schools  Commission  ? — Tes. 

9683.  And  you  have  seen  that  they  do  recommend  the  qualified  and 
subordinate  introduction  of  other  studies  besides  language  and  mathe- 
matics ? — Yes. 

9684.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  you  differ  from  them  ? — It  would 
perhaps  be  presumption  to  say  that. 

9685.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that,  having  considered  their  grounds, 
you  think  their  recommendations  either  impracticable  or  inexpedient  on 
other  grounds  ? — I  think  that  they  are  mainly  impracticable  ;  I  cannot 
see  that  physical  science  can  possibly  fail  of  producing  a  great  amount 
of  benefit,  if  boys  could  find  time  to  study  it  thoroughly,  but  it  seems  to 
mc  difficult  to  introduce  it  into  the  course  of  such  a  school  as  om's. 

9686.  With  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  parents,  are  you  frequently 
asked  to  modify  your  course  of  instruction  for  those  going  into  the  ai'my, 
the  navy,  or  the  Civil  Service  examinations  ? — Yes,  and  we  meet  that 
by  having  the  modem  department,  which  answers  all  our  purposes. 

9687.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  Latin  composition  omitted  ? — Latin  verse 
composition  is  omitted. 

9688.  But  not  Latin  prose  ? — Not  Latin  prose. 

9689.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  possibility  of  intro- 
ducing business  habits  or  special  knowledge  into  a  school  with  a  view 
to  the  higher  branches  of  commercial  life  ? — I  should  say  that  if  it  were 
possible  it  would  not  be  expedient.  I  assume  that  business  habits  and 
special  knowledge  are  the  requisites  for  business  life.  Now  the  discipline 
and  social  life  of  a  large  school  may  incidentally  help  towards  the 
acquisition  of  the  former.  No  instruction  can  teach  these,  or  any  other 
habits.  The  latter,  the  special  knowledge  required  in  after-life,  can  be 
learnt  in  an  office  better  in  two  months  than  at  school  in  two  yeai-s  ; 
therefore  school  should,  in  my  opinion,  only  indirectly,  not  specifically, 
be  made  a  preparation  for  particular  occupations. 

9690.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  simple  university  course  and  good 
scholarship  qualifies  a  man  to  be  a  good  teacher  ? — No,  I  think  not, 
because  there  are  moral  qualifications  required  in  a  good  teacher. 

9691.  Have  you  considered  how  far  some  special  training  in  the  art 
of  teaching  is  desirable  for  a  man  to  be  a  good  teacher  for  the  upper 
middle  class  ? — I  think  that  would  be  very  desirable.  It  is  a  practical 
question,  and  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  it  could  be  carried  out.  For 
my  own  part,  I  think  no  man  is  really  a  good  teacher  until  he  has  been 
in  a  school  for  some  yeai's. 

9692.  Can  you  state  what  part  of  the  payment  of  the  boys  goes  to 
the  expenses  of  food,  board,  and  lodging,  and  what  part  is  available  to 
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the  remuneration  of  the  instr u  ctors  ? — The  terms  for  new  boys  have  been      jtev.  R.  E. 
raised  once  within  the  last  three  years,  and  therefore  all  boys  do  not  pay      Sanderson, 
the  same,  and,  besides,  the  scholars  and  exhibitioners  pay  a  smaller  sum.         ■^•^• 
Housekeeping        .        -        -        .     '368 
Salaries  .        .        -         -     .     -370 

Servants  wages •037 

Furnishing  and  repaii-s  -        -     "042 

Sundries  -  -  -        -     '104 

Profits  (appai-ent)  -        -        -     '079 , 

9698.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  all  the  Fellows  in  the  college  clergy- 
men ? — They  happen  to  be  so. 

9694.  They  are  not  required  to  be  ? — ^No  ;  one  was  a  Fellow  who  was 
not  a  clergyman. 

Adjourned. 
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Eev.  Fredk.  Temple,  D.D. 
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LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

The  Yen.  George  Hans  Hamilton,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Lindisfarne,     y^  q  jj 
called  in  and  examined.  HamiitoniM.A. 

9695.  (Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  are  Archdeacon  of  Lindis-       ,  ~ — 
farne?-Tes.  UthNoy.  1865. 

9696.  You  were  lately  Vicar  of  Berwick  ? — ^Yes. 

9697.  For  how  many  years  were  you  vicar  ? — I  have  been  so  for  the 
last  twelve  years,  all  but  one  month. 

9698.  I  believe  during  that  time  you  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  state  of  education  in  Berwick  ? — Yes,  from  the  grammar  school 
to  the  paupers'  school  I  have  been  connected  with  education  in  that 
town. 

9699.  Will  you  inform  us  what  means  there  are  at  Berwick  for  the 
education  of  the  middle  classes,  taking  that  term  as  comprising  all 
classes  from  what  may  be  called  the  highest  class  down  to  that  of  the 
classes  which  are  provided  for  by  the  National  schools  ? — There  is  in 
the  first  place  the  Berwick-upon-Tweed  grammar  school,  of  which  1 
have  been  a  ti-ustee  ;  then  there  is  the  Corporation's  Academy  which 
is  free  for  freemen's  children  exclusively,  where  about  400  children 
are  educated,  and  which  is  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls.  The 
boys  of  this  school  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  grammar  school 
for  Latin  and  Oreek  free,  and  of  being  in  the  grammar  school  at  half 
fees  (amounting  to  four  guineas  a  year)  if  they  receive  their  English 
as  well  as  their  classical  education  in  that  school.  Then  come  the  pii- 
vate  '\  adventure  schools"  for  boys  and  girls,  which  are  entirely  free 
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Ven.  G.  U.     ^i'0"i  8,11  Government  control,  and  are  conducted  by  private  persons, 
IIamilton,M.A.  who  undertake  to  conduct  these  schools  upon  then-  own  responsibility. 

After  these  comes  the  British  schools  which  are  under  Government 

1  .tthNoY.iscs.  inspection.  A  great  number  of  the  lower  middle  class  avail  themselves 
of  the  British  schools  for  education.  There  are  about  250  children  in 
these  schools.  Then  come  our  National  schools,  where  we  have  600 
children  educated  at  a  penny  a  week,  and  then  comes  our  paupers' 
school  in  the  workhouse,  which  is  opeii  to  all  the  pauper  childi'en  of 
the  town  free.    These  are  the  whole  of  the  schools  in  Berwick. 

9700.  Do  you  consider  that  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  of 
Berwick  is  adequately  provided  for  by  the  existing  schools  ? — I  think 
that  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  now  requires  more  attention 
than  that  of  any  other  class.  There  is  for  these  no  central  control,  nor 
central  soui'ce  of  suggestion,  such  as  we  have  in  the  British  and 
National  schools  under  inspection.  I  think  a  superior  education  is  given 
in  our  National  schools  at  a  penny  a  week  than  the  middle  classes 
can  obtain  at  what  are  called  in  Scotland  and  in  the  North  of  England 
"  adventure  schools." 

9701.  Are  you  yourself  personally  connected  as  an  instructor  with 
any  of  these  schools  ? —  I  am  a  trustee  of  the  grammar  school  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  management  for  the  National  schools,  and 
have  been  elected  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  last  ten  years  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  management  of  then-  paupers'  schools. 

9702.  Beginning  with  the  gi'ammar  school,  will  you  inform  us  of  the 
nature  of  the  foundation  of  that  school  ? — ^I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
scheme  of  management  of  the  grammar  school  at  Berwick.  It  was 
obtained  from  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  1863  as  a  renewal  of  a 
former  scheme,  which  was  obtained  by  the  Corporation  from  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  when  they  transferred  their  trust  in  this  school  to  special 
trustees,  as  they  are  obliged  to  do  I  think  by  the  Corporation  Eeform 
Act.  The  jjresent  scheme  is  a  renewal  of  the  former  one.  This  scheme 
appoints  twelve  ti-ustees,  half  of  whom  happen  to  be  churchmen  and 
half  dissenters. 

9703.  (Mr.  Erie.)  Did  the  scheme  appoint  these  trustees  which  you 
say  are  of  so  mixed  a  character,  or  did  it  find  them  in  office  ? — The 
mixed  character  of  the  trustees  was  in  the  original  scheme. 

9704.  Is  it  not  the  first  provision  that  the  present  trustees  shall 
continue  ? — Yes,  you  are  quite  right ;  the  renewed  scheme  provides 
that  the  then  existing  trustees  shall  continue  in  office.  I  may  explain 
that  those  were  the  trustees  appointed  under  the  former  scheme  to 
which  I  refen-ed  when  the  Corporation  had  the  nomination,  and  they, 
in  the  mixed  nature  of  our  community,  thought  it  desirable,  I  suppose, 
to  appoint  half  churchmen  and  half  dissenters,  A  peculiai'ity  arises 
from  this  arrangement  which  the  Commissioners  might  like  to  ask  me 
about ;  therefore  I  mention  that  matter  freely  in  order  that  they  may 
ask  any  question  which  may  arise  out  of  the  mixed  nature  of  our  trust, 
upon  which  I  have  acted  for  many  years. 

9705.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  find  the  trust,  so  constituted,  act 
harmoniously  and  satisfactorily  ? — I  think  its  administration  is  deficient 
in  firmness  on  account  of  its  mixed  character.  It  is  not  so  firm  in  its 
administration  of  aifairs  as,  for  instance,  our  National  schools  would  be, 
where  there  is  no  mixed  character.  I  think  that  the  members  of 
such  board,  out  of  respect  for  the  feelings  of  each  other,  are  weak  in 
their  administration. 

9706.  Do  you  mean  with  reference  to  religious  points,  or  generally  ? 
— With  reference,  I  think,  to  the  whole  of  the  general  management. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  carry  through  all  that  we  have  desked.     We 
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never  divide   as  churclimeu  against  dissenters  or  dissenters  against     Ven.  G.  H. 
churchmen,  from  a  feeling  of  respect  for  each  other,  but  there  is  a  Hamilton,  M. A 

weakness  in  the  administration  of  the  board,  which  does  not  appear  in         ■ 

any  other  board  where  the  members  of  it  are  all  of  one  way  of  thinking,  i^thNov.  1865 
as  for  example,   in  the  British  schools,  where  they  are  nearly  all  dis- 
senters,  or  in  the  National  schools,  where  they  must  all  be  churchmen. 

9707.  What  is  the  amount  of  endowment  ? — There  is  a  freehold  pro- 
perty consisting  of  47  a.  1  e.  34  p.  ;  this  is  a  farm  called  Cold-martin, 
in  the  parish  of  Chatton  in  the  county  of  Northumberland.  It  is  at 
present  let  on  lease  at  651.  a  year,  which  lease  will  be  out  in  1 867,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  on  a  reletting  it  will  produce  100/.  a  year.  There  is 
one-sixth  part  of  the  corn  tithes  of  the  township  of  Cheswick  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  which  share  was  commuted  at  the  annual 
value  of  59/.  Is.  lid.  There  is  also  a  freehold  dwelling-house,  school- 
house,  and  playground,  situated  in  the  High  Street  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  in  the  possession  of  the  head  master,  and  that  is  rated  at  321.  a 
year.  There  is  a  sum  of  1 L,  payable  by  the  Corporation  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed  out  of  the  fees  charged  to  each  freeman  on  his  admission 
to  the  freedom  of  the  borough,  which  on  an  average  of  the  last  seven 
years  has  amounted  annually  to  the  sum  of  231.  8s.  6d.,  and  the  fees 
payable  by  the  scholars  attending  the  school  on  an  average  of  the  last 
seven  yeai-s  (this  is  dated  1863)  have  amounted  to  253/.  Os.  Id.,  making 
a  total  of  432/.  10s.  6d.,  including  the  fees  and  the  endowments  from 
all  sources. 

9708.  Does  that  include  the  house  ? — ^It  includes  the  rateable  value 
of  the  house. 

9709.  Does  the  grammar  school  derive  income  from  any  other 
sources  ? — The  above  gives  the  whole  of  the  income. 

9710.  Are  there  any  boarders  in  the  grammar  school  ? — There  have 
been  boarders  during  my  time  of  office  as  trustee,  but  the  head  master's 
house  is  most  unfortunately  situated  for  boarders.  It  has  deteriorated 
in  its  position  for  boarders  by  what  might  be  called  commei'cial  pressure. 
On  one  side  there  is  a  tan-yard  and  on  the  other  side  there  is  a  noisy 
public-house,  with  a  fish-curing  establishment,  and  we  are  actually  about 
to  be  banished  from  our  premises  by  these  inconveniences.  The  head 
masters  from  time  to  time  during  my  holding  office  as  trustee  have  had 
boarders  in  their  house,  until  scarlet  fever  broke  out  a  few  years  ago,  • 
when  they  were  all  withdrawn,  and  none  have  been  sent  to  us  since. 
We  have  been  making  great  efforts  to  change  our  premises.  I  have 
myself  purchased,  and  am  at  present  the  ovraer  of,  a  property  which 

I  am  about  to  transfer  to  the  trustees  of  the  grammar  school,  when  they 
can  get  through  the  forms  required  by  the  Charity  Commissioners. 
The  property  had  to  be  sold  under  an  insolvent  estate,  and  therefore 
I  was  obliged  to  come  in  between  all  the  parties  and  hold  the  property 
for  our  trustees.  The  Corporation  have  offered  us  1,000/.  for  our  old 
premises,  which  we  consider  a  liberal  offer,  and  they  are  about  to  unite 
our  present  grammar  school  premises  to  the  Corporation's  Academy, 
upon  which  they  immediately  adjoin,  and  in  this  way  we  shall  accom- 
plish what  I  have  been  very  anxious  about,  namely,  the  separation  of 
the  boys  from  the  girls  in  the  Corporation  Academy. 

9711.  It  is  proposed  to  amalgamate  the  two  schools? — ^No ;  the 
schools  will  be  kept  as  separate  as  they  are  at  present,  but  we  are 
about  to  remove  from  our  deteriorated  premises  into  suitable  premises 
for  receiving  boai-ders  and  for  conducting  a  grammar  school,  in  another 
pai-t  of  the  town,  in  a  more  open  position,  and  near  the  sea.  With 
this  object  in  view  we  have  agreed  to  accept  an  offer  from  the  Corpora- 
tion of  1,000/.  for  our  old  premises,  into  which  they  mean  to  put  the 
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Ven.  G.  U.     givls  of  their  Corporation  Academy,  so  m  to  separate  the  boys  from 
HamiUon,M.A.  the  girls  ;  a  matter  most  desirable,  for  the  present  premises  are  very 
confined,  and  the  girls  and  boys  remain  to  the  age  of  15  and  16. 

9712.  With  regard  to  this  grammar  school ;  are  there  any  means  by 
which  you  think  its  usefulness  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood  might  be 
increased  ? — I  think  by  this  change  of  premises  it  will  be  very  much 
improved,  because  the  tenant  farmers  will  be  able  then  to  send  their 
sons  as  boarders.  There  are  a  rich  body  of  tenant  farmers  in  Northum- 
berland and  Berwickshire,  and  we  come  in  between  these  two  counties. 
A  great  many  of  them  I  believe  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  a 
good  school  under  an  able  head  master  and  send  their  sons  to  be  boarders. 

9713.  What  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  charge  for  board  at  that 
school  to  the  son  of  a  farmer  ? — From  451.  to  50/.  a  year. 

9714.  You  think  the  opulent  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
not  object  to  pay  that  sum  ? — ^Not  at  all ;  but  would  be  very  glad  to  pay 
it.  They  send  their  children  to  other  schools  at  a  distance,  for  want 
of  local  accommodation,  which  we  could  provide  for  them  under  our 
excellent  head  master,  the  Rev.  William  Mirrielees,  who  has  taken 
honours  at  Oxford,  and  who  is  most  capable  of  discharging  those  duties 
which  they  would  most  value. 

9715.  Are  there  any  public  funds  of  any  kind  in  Berwick  which 
you  think  might  be  applicable  to  the  grammar  school  ? — There  are 
very  large  public  funds  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  Berwick, 
which  might  I  think  be  utilized,  but  they  are  connected  exclusively 
with  the  Corporation's  Academy. 

9716.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Corporation's  Academy  ? — It  gives 
free  education  to  freemen's  children  only.  The  freemen  of  Berwick 
have  about  10,000/.  a  year  in  landed  property,  which  is  mortgaged  to 
the  amount  of  perhaps  50,000/.  at  4  per  cent.  After  paying  the  interest 
on  this  sum  the  first  chai'ge  upon  their  property  under  the  new  Act  of 
Parliament  is  for  educational  purposes  for  the  freemen's  children  ex- 
clusively, girls  and  boys,  and  they  now  spend  700/.  a  year  upon  keep- 
ing up  the  Corporation's  Academy.  There  are  no  fees  charged  to  the 
children,  and  it  is  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  freemen's  children. 

9717.  Do  you  think  that  works  well  ? — -It  is  capable  of  very  great 
improvement.  I  think  that  its  being  free  is  an  objection,  and  that  the 
master  occupies  a  diflicult  position  between  the  school  committee  of  a 
corporation  elected  by  them  and  the  parents  of  the  children,  who  think 
they  have  a  right  to  come  free  to  the  school,  and  therefore  object  to  the 
smallest  exercise  of  discipline  on  the  master's  part.  It  is  very  diflicult 
to  exercise  discipline  in  a  school  constituted  in  such  a  manner. 

9718.  Are  the  freemen  of  Berwick  a  body  who  continue  themselves, 
or  are  they  dying  out  ? — They  exist  by  hereditary  rights  or  by  sei-vitude. 
Every  son  of  a  freeman  is  free  ;  and  all  their  daughters  as  well  as  sons 
have  the  privilege  of  free  education.  They  do  not  therefore  die  out, 
their  privileges  are  for  the  most  part  hereditary. 

9719.  Would  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  Corporation  of  Berwick  to 
alter  this  state  of  things,  and  make  the  school  available  for  others  who 
are  not  freemen,  or  to  fix  any  rate  of  charge  ? — I  think  they  could 
make  very  great  improvements,  and  that  they  are  desirous  of  doing  so  ; 
these  schools  might  advantageously  be  thrown  open  to  others,  besides 
the  children  of  freemen,  upon  a  small  payment.  The  effort  which  the 
Corporation  is  now  making  to  purchase  the  grammar  school  for  a  thous- 
and pounds  shows  that  they  have  the  power  of  expending  money  in 
that  direction,  and  also  that  they  are  very  desirous  of  improving  the 
state  of  their  school  by  dividing  the  girls  from  the  boys. 

9720.  Could  they  affix  a  small  payment  if  it  was  thought  desirable 
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for  the  interests  of  the  school  ?  Could  they  allow  others  besides  the     Ven.  G.  H. 
sons  of  freemen  to  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the  school  if  they  saw  Hamilton,M.A 
fit,  or  are  they  bound  down  by  anything  in  their  charters  to  prevent     .,  H      ,. 
their  doing  so  ? —  Their  charters  in  this  matter  are  superseded  and  ' 

settled,  I  think,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but,  not  having  its  provisions 
before  me,  I  do  not  venture  to  give  an  opinion  upon  them.  I  think 
probably  it  is  rather  exclusive,  but  it  might  be  altered  by  such  a  Com- 
mission as  that  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  address  ;  and  I  think 
it  very  desirable  that  it  should  be  altered.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
small  payment.  I  think  this  would  prove  better  for  the  position  of 
school  altogether,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  schools  might  very 
properly  be  opened  to  a  class  who  have  risen  up  since  exclusive  rights 
were  given  to  freemen. 

9721.  Are  there  many  of  the  respectable  tradesmen  and  artisans  in 
Berwick  who  are  not  freemen  ? — The  majority  are  not  now  freemeUj 
and  many  of  these  would  be  desirous  of  sending  their  children  to  such 
schools  if  they  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  they  would  very 
willingly  pay  a  small  sum  to  be  admitted.  They  are  excluded  now  most 
rigidly  by  the  rules  under  which  the  Coi-poration  are  obliged  to 
administer  their  school  funds.  Non-freemen's  children  could  not  at 
present  be  admitted  to  these  schools  even  by  paying  for  it. 

9722.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  boys  at  this  school  ? — There  are, 
I  think,  about  200  boys  and  200  girls  in  attendance. 

9723.  I  think  you  say  they  ai-e  educated  together;  by  that  do  you 
mean  that  they  are  educated  upon  the  same  benches,  or  that  the  boys 
are  educated  in  one  building  and  the  girls  in  another  ? — They  are 
all  educated  on  the  sume  benches  in  the  ordinary  mode  understood  by 
the  term  "  a  mixed  school." 

9724.  To  what  age  do  they  remain  ? — The  girls  remain  to  15  and  16, 
and  some  of  the  boys  remain  to  15,  I  believe. 

9725.  You  say  that  this  mixture  of  the  two  classes  has  practically 
been  found  inconvenient  ? — Inconvenience  has  arisen,  so  much  so  that 
the  promises  being  confined  they  think  it  most  desirable  to  separate  the 
two  sexes.  I  myself  have  taken  great  interest  in  pressing  the  impor- 
tance of  this  change  upon  the  corporation;  and  from  my  knowledge, 
being  as  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  in  the  confidence  of  the  parents, 
1  think  it  is  most  desirable. 

9726.  And  that  is  about  to  take  place  ? — It  is  about  to  take  place  if 
we  can  get  through  out  dilficulties  with  the  Charity  Commissioners  and 
others. 

9727. 1  believe  the  Corporation  of  Berwick  is  a  very  rich  corporation, 
and  has  very  large  funds  ? — They  have  very  large  funds,  arising  from 
4,000  acres  in  the  parish  freehold  property,  which  produces  an  income 
of  about  10,000/.  a  year. 

9728.  What  proportion  of  these  funds  do  you  imagine  they  are  bound 
to  devote  to  the  purposes  of  education  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  Act 
of  Parliament  states  any  limit,  but  their  present  expenditure  is  about 
700Z.  a  year. 

9729.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  limit  prescribed  ? — I  do  not. 

9730.  You  believe  that  is  a  matter  for  their  discretion  ? — I  think  it 
is  very  much  at  their  discretion,  but  there  is  a  pressure  upon  them  not 
to  expend  too  much,  because  a  dividend  of  the  surplus  is  made  amongst 
the  freemen  and  the  freemen's  widows. 

9731.  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  for  the  general  advantage  of 
the  community  if  more  of  these  funds  were  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
education  in  the  town,  and  less  of  it  in  these  doles  to  freemen  ? — I  am 
most  decidedly  of  that  opinion. 

2.  F 
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Ten.  G.  H.         9732.  These  freemen  have  votes  for  members  of  Parliament  ? — Those 
Hamlton,M.A.  of  them  who  are  of  age,  and  who  reside  in  Berwick. 

9733.  Are  there  any  other  charities  to  which   any  part   of  these 

i4th  Nov.  1865.  uiunicipjii  funds  are  devoted  besides  the  purposes  of  education  ? — ^It 
may  be  considered  a  charity  that  the  freemen's  widows  receive  a  dividend 
equal  to  that  of  their  lato  husbands,  and  in  many  instances  it  proves  a 
relief  to  the  poor  rates  of  the  parish. 

9734.  Do  they  receive  it  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor  ? — Whether 
rich  or  pooi'.  liie  freemen  extend  through  every  rank  from  the  highest 
rank  to  the  lowest  in  the  tovm. 

9735.  Do  you  mean  that  they  may  all  receive  and  actually  do  receive 
these  sums  ? — Ladies  who  are  widows  receive  these  dividends  just  the 
same  as  the  poorest  persons,  who  are  actually  so  poor  that  by  the  receipt 
of  these  dividends  they  are  kept  from  being  paupers.  Some  of  them 
are  so  poor  that  they  come  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  (in  coimexion 
with  which  I  have  acted  for  many  years),  and  they  say  "  I  am  so  poor 
that  I  cannot  wait  for  my  dividends,  but  I  will  transfer  my  right  to  you 
at  such  and  such  dates  if  you  will  give  me  half-a-crown  a  week." 

9736.  Do  you  believe  that  public  opinion  in  Berwick  is  favourable  to 
the  continuance  of  this  system,  or  that  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  would  be  glad  to  see  it  altered  ? — Public  opinion,  so  far  as 
it  is  free  from  freemen's  opinion,  is  entirely  of  one  way  of  thinking;  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it. 

9737.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  said  you  thought  that  the  education  of 
the  middle  classes  in  Berwick  required  more  attention  than  that  of 
other  classes ;  would  you  state  more  fully  what  your  view  on  that 
point  is,  and  on  what  groimds  you  think  so  ? — I  thiiik  I  stated  as  one  of 
the  grounds,  and  the  principal  one  arose  from  my  own  experience, 
that  a  better  education  is  given  in  the  National  and  British  schools 
under  inspection,  with  certificated  masters,  than  is  given  by  these 
adventure  schools  immediately  above  them,  and  even  better  than  is 
given  in  the  Corporation's  school;  from  my  own  experience  I  should  say 
that  the  education  in  the  National  and  British  schools  is  more  sound  and 
more  real. 

9738.  Do  you  think  the  middle  classes  are  under  any  disability  or 
disadvantage  generally,  as  regards  the  opportunities  for  education  when 
compared  with  the  classes  above  and  below  them  ?— I  am  decidedly  of 
that  opinion  ;  and  it  arises  from  there  having  been  no  assistance  what- 
ever given  to  them  in  training  their  masters,  and  therefore  the  masters 
and  mistresses  of  these  schools,  although  very  good  people,  who  make 
a  small  livelihood  out  of  these  schools,  doing  their  best,  at  the  same 
time  they  have  not  had  that  training  as  pupil  teachers  and  as  scholars  in 
the  training  schools  which  would  enable  them  to  carry  through  the 
discipline  and  moral  power  of  a  school  with  success  equal  to  that  of 
certificated  masters. 

9739.  Has  the  question  of  specific  training  schools  for  middle  class 
schoolmasters  occun-ed  to  you  ? — With  regard  to  the  grammar  schools, 
I  think  that  where  a  degree  is  confen-ed  by  imy  university  it  should 
be  a  sufficient  certificate  without  any  further  training  or  test.  I  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  discipline  of  those  schools  ;  it  is  the  discipline 
which  the  masters  themselves  have  been  accustomed  to  in  the  school  in 
which  they  have  been  educated,  and  a  reflection  of  the  discipline  and 
order  of  their  university.  I  would  never  question  or  examine  any 
person  in  such  a  position  ;  but  I  think  if  it  could  be  done  without 
offence,  and  done  gradually,  it  would  be  very  well  if  some  certificate 
from  some  board  could  be  given  to  masters  and  mistresses  who  take 
upon  themselves  to  teach  the  lower  middle  classes.    It  would  give  con- 
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fideiice  to  the  parents,  and  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  taaaters     Ven.  G.  H. 
themselves.  Jlamaton,M.A 

9740.  I  meant,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  ihstitutions,  normal 
schools,  for  the  ti-aining  of  masters,  such  as  we  havfe  for  the  training  of 
inasters  of  the  lower  classes,  would  be  practicable  and  desirable  for  the 
middle  classes  ? — It  is  desirable,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  practicable. 

9741.  As  to  the  state  of  the  middle  classes,  in  your  experience  in 
Berwick,  what  have  you  observed  in  their  condition  as  to  education  when 
compai-ed  with  other  classes  ? — I  think  the  order  of  ability  on  the  border 
is  very  superior  to  that  of  the  midliuid  counties,  and  that  there  is  great 
pdwer  of  mind,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  in  the)  loiver  and  middle  classes. 
I  think  it  is  not  sufficiently  developed  by  the  pi-esent  system  of  middle 
class  education.  A  great  deal  more  might  be  done  with  the  mind  which 
has  been  given  them  by  Providence.  I  think  that  the  schools  for  the 
middle  classes  are  more  on  the  Scotch  than  the  English  system  ;  and  so 
fai-  as  I  can  judge  of  the  Scotch  system  (I  speak  only,  of  course,  from 
p&rtial  knowledge)  it  seems  superficial  compared  with  the  deep  grounding 
of  the  National  schools.  The  Corporation  school  has  been  conducted 
upon  that  flashy  system  which  makes  a  show  at  an  examination,  and 
tends,  I  may  say,  rather  to  deceive,  though  without  any  intention  to 
deceive ;  it  tends  rather  to  give  a  wrong  impression  of  the  real  state 
of  education,  both  to  the  Corporation's  school  committee  and  to  the 
parents. 

9742.  Have  ybU  found  thW  pai-ents  of  the  middle  classes  are  Mive 
to  the  defective  state  of  the  school  education  their  children  receive  ? — I 
do  not  think  they  are  sufficiently  alive  to  it. 

9743.  From  having  had  similar  defects  in  their  owii  education  ? — 
They  are  satisfied  with  it  on  that  account. 

9744.  {Sir  Stafford  Nbrthcote.)  Cto  you  say  whether  the  popula- 
tion of  Berwick  has  increased  lately — within  the  last  30  ye&rs  ? — ^It  has 
deci'eased. 

9745.  The  Whole  cf  the  population  ? — I  think,  taking  in  the~  whole 
borough,  it  has  not  mtich  dea-eased,  because  in  the  townships,  Tweed- 
mouth  and  Spittal,  the  population  is  increasing  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tweed  in  consequence  of  additional  manufactories  and  iron  foundries  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  much  about  at  a  standstill ;  but  on  the 
north  side  it  has  decreased  in  the  last  ten  years  perhaps  by  1,500. 
Berwick  used  to  be  a  military  station,  but  the  military  have  been  with- 
drawn, and  a  certain  number  of  persons  formerly  supported  by  the 
military,  during  the  last  ten  years  have  left  the  town. 

9746.  The  number  of  freemen  cannot  increase,  can  it  ? — ^It  may  be 
increased  by  the  families  of  freemen  being  lai-ger.  It  depends  upon  the 
number  of  freemen's  sons. 

9747.  Is  every  child  of  a  freeman  a  freeman  ? — ^Every  son  may  be  a 
freeman  when  he  comes  of  age. 

9748.  Ai-e  you  able  to  say  whether  the  number  of  freemen  upon  the 
whole  forms  any  proportion  to  the  numbei's  of  the  population  as  it  was 
20  or  80  years  ago  ? — I  think  the  freemen  are  very  much  the  same, 
rather  increasing  than  decreasing  I  should  say,  because  they  have  these 
hereditary  rights,  and  this  tends  to  keep  them  in  Berwick.  It  would  be 
much  better  for  those  who  cannot  obtain  full  employment  in  the  town 
to  leave  and  exert  themselves,  than  to  hang  about  half  idle,  with  the 
expectation  of  receiving  this  dole  from  their  property. 

9749.  {Dr.  Temple.)  You  said  that  you  thought  it  would  be  an 
advantage  if  the  boys  in  the  Corporation's  academy  paid  some  sort  of  fee 
— can  you  state  what  fee  you  would  fix  as  a  right  one  ? — It  is  a  difficult 
question  to  settle  at  once  ;  the  class  of  persons  who  attend  the  Cofpoi-n- 
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Ven.  G.  H.     tion  school  varies  so  much.     Some  of  them  would  not  mind  paying  a 
Hamilton,  M.A.  large  fee,  because  ladies  ai'e  educated  there.     The  grand-daughters  of 
.jt  my  predecessor  were  educated  in  these  schools,  and  yet  some  children 

°^"  go  to  the  schools  without  shoes  and  stockings  ;  so  that  it  is  very  diffi- 

cult to  settle  any  fee  which  they  would  agree  to  pay  or  would  pay 
without  grumbling. 

9750.  What  fee  would  you  think  could  be  got  at  all,  because,  I  sup  • 
pose,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  same  fee  for  everybody  ? — I 
should  think  that  the  poorest  at  any  rate  might  ensily  pay  threepence  a 
week. 

9751.  Would  you  be  content  with  such  a  change  as  would  be  implied 
in  that ;  e.g.,  that  there  should  bo  a  fee  of  threepence  a  week  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  better  ;  for  although  threepence  a  week  would  not  pay 
the  expense  of  the  school,  yet  I  think  having  some  payment  would  be 
better  for  the  discipline  and  the  order. 

9752.  What  do  you  think  is  the  gain  of  making  all  the  scholars  pay 
fees  ? — It  gives  the  master  a  better  control  over  the  parents'  inter- 
ference. 

9753.  In  what  way  ? — Because  if  they  think  they  have  a  right,  they 
go  and  bully  the  master,  and  say,  "  You  have  no  business  to  punish 
my  boy  or  girl,  because  I  have  an  hereditary  right  here.  The  school 
is  free,  and  it  is  my  school  and  not  yours."  That  is  the  practical  abuse. 
It  goes  through  the  whole  as  a  matter  of  discipline. 

9754.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  girls'  school  yourself  ? — Not  in 
the  Corporation's  Academy,  but  at  my  own  National  Schools,  of  course, 
I  have. 

9755.  You  cannot  tell  what  the  girls'  school  at  the  Corporation's 
Academy  is  ? — I  have  heard  them  examined  by  professional  examiners. 

9756.  What  sort  of  an  education  do  they  give  ? — They  give  an 
English  education.  They  do  not  profess  more,  except  that  they  give  a 
little  French,  and  lately  they  have  attempted  to  introduce  German. 

9757.  Do  they  teach  French  to  any  real  extent  ? — I  never  heard  the 
examination  in  French,  but  it  goes  as  far  as  translating  a  simple 
sentence. 

9758.  Is  it  such  an  education  as  would  be  fit  for  a  shopkeeper's 
daughter  ? — ^I  think  fairly  so. 

9759.  About  that  level,  you  think  ? — About  that  level. 

9760.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  discipline  of  the  girls  ? — It 
might  be  improved. 

9761.  In  what  respects  ? — It  does  not  give  that  refinement  of  manners 
and  of  tone  which  is  necessary  for  the  education  of  girls.  It  does  not 
bring  out  their  more  refined  dispositions,  but,  rather,  their  mixture 
with  coarse  boys  makes  them  rough  ;  and  I  would  say,  therefore,  that 
the  best  part  of  a  girl's  training  is  deficient. 

9762.  The  management  of  liie  Grammar  School  is  in  a  mixed  board 
of  trustees,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

9763.  And  you  were  on  that  ? — Yes. 

9764.  What  has  your  experience  led  you  to'  say  as  to  the  best  form 
of  constittttion  for  such  boards  ? — If  I  had  my  own  way  of  doing  it,  I 
should  have  an  educational  qualification  for  the  trustees,  such  as  taking 
a  degree,  or  some  such  qualification.  I  think  that  many  of  our  trustees, 
not  having  themselves  received  a  classical  education,  do  not  understand 
grammar  schools  at  all.  They  interfere  with  the  master  in  a  manner 
which  breaks  down  his  independence  in  matters  of  detail ;  and  they 
listen  to  complaints  of  parents  out  of  school,  and  in  that  way  wealien 
the  authority  of  the  master  in  matters  which  they  themselves  do  not  at 
all  understand. 
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9765.  How  would  you  have  such  boai-ds  appointed  ? — I  would  have      yen.  G.  H. 
some  ex  officio  trustees,  persons  of  education  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  Hamilton,M.A 
some  elected,  perhaps,  by  this  body,  and  some  nominated,  perhaps,  by         "J^ 

a  central  authority,  such  as  a  minister  of  education,  whom  I  should  °^' 

like  to  see  appointed. 

9766.  You  said  you  thought  the  board  was  weakened  by  being 
mixed.  That  is  a  condition  you  could  not  get  rid  of  ? — There  is  nothing 
in  the  scheme  to  make  it  mixed  or  unmixed  ;  the  trustees  elect  them- 
selves. 

9767.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  the  mix- 
ture of  men  of  different  denominations  ? — I  think  it  would  now ;  it 
became  so  by  mistake  originally  ;  when  the  corporation  were  obliged  by 
the  Corporation  Eeform  Act  to  relinquish  their  trust. 

9768.  Would  you  wish  as  a  general  rule  to  confine  the  trusteeship 
entirely  to  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  suit  Berwick  to  have  it  exclusively  Church  of  England,  as  we 
are  on  the  borders,  and  there  is  a  large  Presbyterian  element. 

9769.  {Mr.  Baines.)  From  what  classes  of  society  are  the  boys  in 
the  National  and  British  schools  supplied  ?  Are  they  from  the  lower 
class  ? — The  charge  in  the  National  schools  being  only  a  penny  a  week, 
the  lower  classes  send  their  children  to  these  for  their  education.  This 
includes  the  class  next  to  the  paupers,  and  some  of  the  parents  are  even 
poorer  than  the  paupers,  because  they  ai-e  struggling  persons  who  will 
not  be  paupere,  from  a  proper  feeling  that  it  is  rather  degrading. 
When  I  went  to  Berwick,  about  two-thirds  of  the.  National  school  chil- 
dren were  without  shoes  and  stockings,  but  now,  in  consequence  of 
clothing  clubs  givmg  facilities  for  saving  their  pennies,  they  have  im- 
proved their  clothing  and  condition.  Thus  in  the  National  schools  we 
have  the  very  poorest  class,  and  in  the  British  schools  it  is  the  class 
above  that.     In  the  British  schools  the  school  pence  range  higher. 

9770.  What  are  they  ? — I  think  they  range  from  twopence  to  six- 
pence a  week,  according  to  the  education  given.  The  parents  seem  to 
think  it  more  respectable  to  send  their  children  to  that  school  on 
account  of  the  higher  rate  of  payment. 

9771.  Do  any  of  the  freemen  send  their  children  to  either  of  these 
schools,  seeing  that  they  have  the  opportunity  of  sending  them  to  a 
perfectly  free  school  ? — We  have  children  of  freemen  in  our  National 
schools,  both  boys  and  girls,  at  a  penny  a  week,  but  they  do  not  come 
to  any  veiy  gi'eat  extent. 

9772.  Do  any  very  considerable  number  of  the  middle  classes,  such 
as  fanners,  small  tradesmen,  or  handicraftsmen,  send  their  children  to 
either  the  National  or  the  British  schools  ? — ^I  should  say  that  none 
who  are  well  off  send  their  children  to  the  National  schools,  but  that  a 
great  many  in  better  circumstances  do  avail  themselves  of  the  British 
schools.  The  British  schools  ai-e  actually  educating  the  lower  middle 
class  for  the  most  part. 

9773.  You  have  said  you  thought  the  perfect  freedom  of  education 
is  not  of  any  benefit,  but  the  reverse,  and  that  some  payment  might 
with  advantage  be  asked  of  the  parents  of  the  children,  for  those 
childrfen  who  now  attend  the  Corporation's  school,  and  you  mentioned 
the  sum  of  threepence  a  week.  Would  not  you  consider  threepence  a 
week  a  very  insufficient  payment  for  parents  of  the  middle  class 
generally  ? — I  do,  indeed  ;  I  think  it  is  so.  There  are  so  veiy  many 
freemen,  very  poor  people,  and  the  children  of  widows  of  freemen, 
therefore  I  put  as  the  very  minimum  threepence  a  week.  If  it  were 
possible  to  make  the  wealthier  class  of  freemen  pay  more,  I  should 
certainly  be  in  favour  of  such  a  measure. 
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Ven.  G.H.  Ql'7'^-  You  are  aware  that  there  are,  even  in  the  British  schools 
Hamilton,  M. A.  which  you  mentioned,  and  many  other  schools,  graduated  scales  of  pay- 
ment according  to  the  subjects  learnt,  and  in  some  cases  even  according 
UthNov.  1865.  ^;o  the  circumstances  of  the  parents  ;  would  you  approve  of  that  ? — A 
scale  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parents  would  best  apply  to 
the  Corporation's  school,  but  not  seeing  my  way  to  carry  it  out,  I 
mentioned  the  minimum. 

9775.  You  would  say  of  the  middle  classes  generally  that  they  would 
be  both  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  a  good  education  for  their  children, 
a  much  higher  sum  than  that  ? — Certainly  they  would. 

9776.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Have  you  any  experience  aa  to  the 
practicability  of  mixing  the  children  of  workmen  and  the  children  of 
tradesmen  in  a  day  school  ? — ^The  objection  does  not  apply  in  this 
mixed  school  of  the  Corporation's  academy,  because  there  children  of 
every  rank,  provided  they  are  children  of  freemen,  mix  freely  amongst 
each  other. 

9777.  You  have  not  found  any  practical  difficulty  in  the  school  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  in  the  mixture  of  children  of  different  social 
grades  in  what  we  may  call  the  lower  middle  class  ? — They  have  mixed 
in  this  school  freely  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  because  it  has  a  kind 
of  monopoly  of  a  particular  class  of  persons,  viz.,  the  freemen's  children, 
and  almost  aU  freemen  avail  themselves  of  that  education  on  that 
account,  but  if  they  were  left  to  their  choice,  certainly  the  objection 
you  have  mentioned  would  arise. 

9778.  On  the  part  of  the  poorer  parents,  or  of  the  richer  parents  ? — 
They  do  better  if  the  classes  are  a  little  separated,  as  in  our  British 
schools  and  National  schools,  where  the  classes  separate  themselves,  and 
do  it  very  properly,  by  which  arrangement  both  the  schools  do  better. 
The  poorer  children  (without  shoes  and  stockings)  do  not  feel  degraded 
by  contrast  with  those  better  off,  whilst  the  better  class  feel  themselves 
more  independent ;  and  the  parents  are  better  satisfied  to  have  them 
a  little  separated.  They  sort  themselves  very  well  when  there  is  the 
opportunity. 

9779.  In  the  school  of  which  you  are  speaking  did  the  children  play 
together  after  school  was  over  ? — Yes. 

9780.  Did  the  boys  themselves  make  any  difficulty  in  carrying  on 
their  games  together  ? — ^Not  the  least. 

9781.  In  the  Grammar  school  at  Berwick  was  drawing  taught  ? — 
No ;  it  was  not. 

9782.  Did  you  ever  find  it  asked  for  by  any  of  the  pai-ents  ? — No  ; 
I  have  never  found  it  asked  for  in  the  Grammar  school.  It  is  taught 
in  the  Corporation  school  rather  successfully. 

9783.  Is  it  taught  in  the  National  schools  ? — The  pupil-teachers  and 
some  few  others  are  taught  drawing  in  the  boys  school.  Several  of 
our  pupil-teachers  have  obtained  certificates  of  merit  in  drawing  from 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 

9784.  Do  you  think  it  of  importance  to  inti'oduce  it  into  the  teaching 
of  schools  of  the  lower  middle  classes  generally  ? — I  think  it  might  be 
useftil  to  some  them  in  after  life. 

9785.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  What  boys  have  the  privilege  of  the  Grammar 
school  ? — The  children  of  freemen  have  a  right  to  receive  education  in 
Latin  and  Greek  entirely  free,  and  they  have  a  right  to  go  to  this  school 
for  the  whole  of  their  education  (that  is  for  their  English  as  well  as 
for  their  classical  education)  at  half  fees,  viz.,  four  guineas  a  year.  This 
does  not  work  at  all  well.  It  is  one  of  the  great  objections  to  the  whole 
system  of  the  Grammar  school  and  Corporation's  academy  that  the  boys 
who  come  for  Latin  and  Greek  are  under  two  masters,  and  they  please 
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ijeither,    They  come  to  the  Grammar  school  for  the  Latin  and  &reejc  j     p^„_  q  jj^ 
andperhapn  it  may  not  suit  the  head  master  of  the  Grammar  school  to  HamUtonjlu'A. 

i&\e  them  at  the  time  suitable  to  the  master  of  the  Corporation's  school, 

and  they  thus  leave  the  one  school  and  neglect  some  part  of  education,  I4th  Nov.  1865. 
for  their  classes  are  going  on.     This  admixture  has  been  a  very  great      — — — • 
hindrance  to  our  success. 

9786.  Jb  English  taught  in  the  Grammar  school  ?-^Tes,  to  all ;  ancl 
for  such  as  require  English  only,  there  is  an  English  school  attached  to 
the  Grammar  school. 

9787.  If  a  freeman  has  the  election  to  send  his  boy  either  to  the 
Grammar  school  or  to  the  Corporation  school,  what  is  it  that  makes  him 
give  the  preference  to  the  one  over  the  other  ?-^He  cannot  send  his  son 
to  the  Grammar  school  entirely  free,  except  for  Latin  and  Greek.  There 
is  therefore  a  fee  of  four  guineas  against  his  availing  himself  of  the 
English  education  of  the  Grammar  school. 

9788.  What  number  of  boys  are  there  in  the  Grammar  school  ? — 
Upwards  of  30. 

9789.  Ai'e  these  boys  resident  in  the  town  of  Berwick  ? — They  are 
resident  in  the  town  of  Berwick  or  the  neighbom'hood. 

9790.  Is  the  place  to  which  you  propose  to  remove  the  school  a  place 
which  will  be  convenient  for  boys  attending  it  who  live  in  the  town  of 
Berwick  ? — ^Most  convenient. 

9791.  As  convenient  as  the  present  site  ? — Quite  so. 

9792.  Seeing  that  the  present  site  is  inconvenient  for  the  boys  of  the 
Grammar  school,  would  it  not  be  equally  inconvenient  for  the  children  of 
the  Corporation's  school  ? — I  think  not.  It  has  not  been  found  incon- 
venient for  day  boys.  The  sites  of  the  two  schools  abut  upon  each 
other  ;  the  Grammar  school  is  in  one  street  and  the  Corporation's  school 
in  another  street  ;  they  join  each  other  at  the  back  ;  and  for  day  boys 
there  is  not  the  same  objection  as  there  is  for  boarders  who  sleep  and 
live  in  the  place. 

9793.  To  what  class  of  society  do  the  30  boys  who  avail  themselves 
of  the  Grammar  school  belong  ? — The  sons  of  professional  men,  of  the 
higher  tradesmen,  and  tenant  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  :  my  own  sons 
received  their  earlier  education  at  this  school.  For  any  person  who 
has  sons,  and  who  wishes  to  get  for  them  a  classical  education,  it  is  the 
only  means  at  hand. 

9794.  Are  they  a  class  of  boys  who  take  the  full  advantage  of  a 
grammar  school  by  going  up  to  the  highest  class  ? — Some  of  them  do.  It 
depends  upon  the  rank  of  the  parents,  and  the  objects  which  the  parents 
have  in  view  for  their  children.  If  they  are  intended  for  commercial 
life  they  leave  earUer  and  join  their  parents  in  their  shop  or  business. 
If  they  are  intended  for  medical  life  (and  a  great  many  go  to  Edinburgh 
for  this  purpose),  they  stay  longer  at  school,  and  always  pass  very  well 
in  their  preliminary  examination  for  the  medical  profession. 

9795.  Do  they  teach  modern  languages  in  the  Grammar  school  ? — 
They  teach  both  French  and  German. 

9796.  Mathematics  of  course  ?— r-Mathematics  also. 

9797.  Do  you  know  whether  they  teach  any  science,  such  as  chemistry 
or  natural  philosophy  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

9798.  Passing  from  the  Corporation  school,  am  I  to  understand  that 
the  children  of  persons  who  are  not  freemen  are  thrown  entirely  upon 
the  adventure  schools  ?  —  Entirely  upon  the  adventure  schools,  the 
British,  or  the  National  schools. 

9799.  Is  there  any  considerable  number  of  these  adventure  schools  ? 
— Thej'e  are  fewer  than  there  were,  because  the  British  seheols  and 
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Veil.  G.  ff.     National  schools  have  been  so  much  developed  lately  that  they  have 

Hamilton,  M.A.  absorbed  many  of  the  children  who  used  to  attend  "adventure  schools." 

14th  N      186S       9800.  So  far  as  you  know,  have  they  merit  that  would  make  them 

'        ■  deserving  of  maintaining  their  ground,  or  do  you  think  it  an  advantage 

that  they  should  be  absorbed  by  the  British  schools  ? — I  think  the 

education  is  better  in  the  British  schools  and  National  schools  than  that 

given  by  the  adventure  schools.     Where  there  is  no  hardship  to  the 

teacher  it  is  not  desirable  to  retain  them,  but  if  persons  in  good  cu'cum- 

stauces  avail  themselves  to  any  great  extent  of  National  or  British 

schools  (partly  supported  out  of  the  national  funds),  and  do  not  really 

pay  for  tlie  whole  of  the  education  given,  an  abuse  would  arise. 

9801.  What  is  it  they  teach  in  the  Corporation  school ;  English  ? — 
English. 

9802.  Arithmetic  ? — ^Ai-ithmetic. 

9803.  Any  mathematics  ? — A  little  ;  also  French  ;  and  they  have 
attempted  a  little  German. 

9804.  {Mr.  Erie.)  What  class  in  society  do  the  trustees  of  the 
Grammar  school  generally  belong  to  ;  are  they  professional  men  ? — 
We  have  some  in  business,  such  as  a  draper,  an  ironmonger,  a  grocer, 
and  a  wine  merchant.  We  have  two  medical  men,  three  solicitors,  a 
clerygyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  United  Presbyterian 
minister. 

9805.  Probably  a  small  proportion  of  them  only  have  had  a  classical 
education  ? — ^A  very  small  proportion  ;  perhaps  a  third. 

9806.  How  are  they  appointed? — They  elect  to  a  vacancy  them- 
selves, and  the  Charity  Commissioners  must  approve  of  such  election. 

S807.  The  Charity  Commissioners  must  necessarily  approve  in  every 
case,  must  they  not  ? — The  new  trustee  is  not  to  take  his  seat  upon  the 
boai'd  until  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  approved  the  election. 
They  have  therefore  a  veto. 

9808.  Has  that  power  been  exercised  yet  ? — We  have  .elected  two 
now  trustees  since  obtaining  our  last  scheme,  and  the  Chai'ity  Commis- 
sioners have  approved  of  them. 

9809.  Supposing  it  were  stated  when  the  names  were  proposed  to 
the  Charity  Commissioners  that  the  proposed  trustees  were  of  different 
religious  denominations,  and  a  law  were  enforced  which  required  them 
to  be  all  of  the  same  denomination,  would  that  create  dissatisfaction  in 
the  town  ? — ^I  do  not  think  that  objection  would  arise  in  Berwick.  I  do 
not  think  any  one  would  object  on  those  grounds. 

9810.  Supposing  the  selection  of  trustees  were  confined  to  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  would  there  be  any  dissatisfaction  in  the 
town  on  account  of  that  ? — There  might  or  might  not  be.  It  has  never 
been  tried.  The  balance,  I  think  has  always  been  kept  even  since 
the  first  deviation  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  No  such  question 
has  arisen. 

9811.  Have  new  appointments  which  have  been  made  under  that 
scheme  been  of  dissenters  ? — They  have  been  always  even.  A  dis- 
senter died  and  a  dissenter  was  elected,  and  when  a  churchman  died  a 
churchman  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

9812.  No  statute  has  been  made  upon  the  subject  ? — ^No  statute 
either  way,  and  no  objection  has  been  raised. 

9813.  Do  the  trustees  generally  attend  to  the  business  of  the  school? 
—Yes. 

9814.  How  many  meetings  are  there? — We  are  obliged  by  the 
scheme  to  have  four  every  year — ^that  is  quarterly  meetings  ;  but  the 
trustees  adjourn  and  readjourn  too  much  I  think  for  the  discipline  of 
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the  school.    I  should  think  that  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  once  in  a  half     Ven.  G.  H. 
year  would  be  suflScient.  Hamilton,  M.A. 

9815.  A  lai'ge  proportion  of  the  trustees  attend  ? — Yes.  

9816.  Do  they  interfere  with  the  studies  of  the  school  at  all,  or  is  1 4th  Nov.  1865. 
that  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  master  ? — It  is  not  sufficiently  left  to 

the  head  master. 

9817.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  left  entirely  to  the  head 
master  ? — ^I  am  decidedly  of  that  opinion,  provided  the  master  com- 
mands the  confidence  of  the  trustees,  and  at  his  original  appointment  is 
a  man  of  real  education. 

9818.  Is  the  master  removable  without  difficulty  ? — I  am  sorry  to 
say  he  is  removable  too  easily.  The  15th  clause  of  our  scheme  states 
that  "  the  head  master  shall  hold  his  office  only  during  the  pleasure  of 
"  the  trustees,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  displace  him  as  and  when  they 
"  shall  see  occasion,  but  no  head  master  shall  be  displaced  save  for 
"  gross  misconduct,  unless  the  trustees  shall  give  him  three  calendar 
"  months  notice  in  writing,  requiring  him  to  resign  the  said  office ;  and 
"  neither  shall  the  head  master  at  any  time  be  displaced,  unless  three- 
"  fifths  at  least  of  the  existing  trustees  concur  in  dismissing  him." 

9819.  You  think  that  gives  a  great  control  over  the  master  ? — I 
think  it  interferes  with  his  independence.  He  ought  to  be  an  autocrat 
in  his  own  school. 

9820.  Do  you  think  that  every  master  should  be  irremovable  ? — I 
would  take  from  local  trustees  the  power  of  removing  him  without  an 
appeal  to  some  central  body. 

9821.  You  do  not  think  he  should  be  irremovable  absolutely  ? — Not 
absolutely  irremovable,  because  he  might  grossly  abuse  his  position  ; 
but  I  think  this  power  in  our  scheme  is  too  local. 

9822.  Instead  of  trusting  that  power  to  a  given  proportion  of  trustees, 
you  would  subject  those  trustees  to  some  external  central  control  ? — I 
should  be  v?ry  glad  to  see  a  central  control  in  such  a  matter,  although 
I  object  on  general  principles  to  centralization. 

9823.  What  control  do  you  think  could  with  salutary  effect  be 
exercised  over  the  removal  of  a  master  ? — I  should  wish  all  these 
matters  to  be  i)laced  in  the  hands  of  a  minister  of  education,  who  would 
also  take  the  supervision  of  ecclesiastical  and  charitable  affairs. 

9824.  Do  you  mean  a  central  authority  for  the  whole  kingdom  ? — 
Yes,  a  cabinet  minister  responsible  to  the  Crown  and  to  Parliament, 
working  the  department  as  the  Home  Office  is  worked,  and  who 
should  take  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners'  business,  and  the  Charity 
Commissioners'  business ;  this  would  be  considered  constitutional,  and 
would  be  a  vejy  great  matter  for  the  country  ;  it  would  save  a  great 
deal  of  grumbling  about  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

9825.  In  a  great  number  of  schemes  now  the  trustees  are  able  to 
remove  the  masters  under  the  control  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
on  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  do  you  think  that  while  thei'e  is  no  other  authority  that  can  be 
appealed  to,  that  is  a  useful  power  ? — It  would  be  better  than  none, 
but  it  would  not  command  general  confidence. 

9826.  If  a  local  inquiry  is  consequently  made,  the  result  would  then 
be  satisfactory  ? — The  Charity  Commissioners  are  likely  to  be  a  good 
deal  misled. 

9827.  You  think  that  the  governors  should  be  constituted  of  persons 
of  education  it  possible  ? — If  possible. 

9828.  Is  there  a  number  of  persons  residing  in  Uerwick  from  which 
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Ven.  G.  H.     such  a  body  could  be  constituted,  persons  of  superior  education  ? — I 
Ilamiiton,  M.A,  think  if  we  take  out  of  the  scheme  the  disqualification  of  a  person  not 
r^ —  residing  within  three  miles,  a  certain  number  of  educated  men  might 

UthJSov.1865.  ^jjgjj  ^g  g^j  ^jj  manage  the  school. 

9829.  You  think  that  non-residents,  persons  not  resident  in  the 
town,  could  be  appointed  with  advantage  ? — I  think  so,  with  great 
advantage.  I  think  they  would  act  as  patrons  of  the  school,  and  would 
get  boarders  from  the  neighbourhood  by  speaking  well  of  it. 

9830.  Does  any  political  bias  or  jealousy  intervene  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  ? — I  have  never  known  any. 

9831.  With  reference  to  the  Corporation's  school,  is  there  a  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  freemen,  or  by  whom  are  the  powers  of  the 
freemen  exercised  ? — The  Corporation  are  trustees  for  the  freemen,  but 
they  are  elected  by  the  householders.  They  used  to  be  elected  ex- 
clusively by  the  freemen,  but  by  the  Eeform  Act  they  are  elected  by 
the  householders  who  arc  the  ratepayers,  and  they  were  at  the  same 
time  made  trustees  of  the  freemen's  property. 

9832.  Docs  the  Corporation  manage  the  property  of  the  freemen  ? — 
Yes,  but  many  freemen  object  to  their  mode  of  management. 

9833.  What  is  the  actual  application  of  the  large  income  of  the 
freemen  after  providing  for  the  school  ?  There  would  be  more  than 
9,000/.,  do  they  actually  divide  that,  or  devote  it  to  any  public  pui-- 
pose  ? — ^They  have  to  pay  the  interest  of  a  sum  amounting  to  between 
40,000Z.  and  50,000/.  at  4  per  cent.,  which  their  predecessors  squandered, 
but  which  cannot  be  increased  beyond  the  limit  named  in  their  Act  of 
Parliament.  That  is  the  first  thing  they  have  to  do  before  attending 
to  educp,tion  ;  then  after  education  is  provided  for  they  have  certain 
payments  to  make  connected  with  their  gaol,  that  is  some  small  payment 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  county  gaol  for  the  little  county 
of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  Then  the  balance  is  divided  among  the 
freemen  by  what  is  called  the  "  meadow  and  stint  money." 

9834.  Equally  divided  among  all  the  freemen  ? — Thej'  take  their 
proportion  according  to  their  age.  The  oldest  freemen  take  the  most, 
and  the  young  comers-on  have  but  small  sums. 

9835.  It  is  all  divided  among  them  ? — Yes  ;  the  scale  of  their  own 
settling  in  ancient  time  has  been  retained. 

9836.  {Mr.  Acland.^  It  is  clear  from  your  evidence  that  you  do  not 
consider  the  present  state  of  these  trusts,  or  of  the  education  satis- 
factory ? — Not  for  the  middle  classes. 

9837.  You  evidently  consider  it  capable  of  great  improvement  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

9838.  You  have  also  had  great  experience  of  the  inconvenience  of 
the  present  system  ;  have  you  considered  in  what  way  a  trust  might  be 
advantageously  constituted  which  should  manage  both  the  Grammar 
school  and  the  Corporation  school,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  education  to  the  middle  classes,  assuming  that  the  middle  classes 
would  also  pay  reasonable  fees  ? — 1  think  it  would  be  very  difiicult 
indeed  to  join  the  Grammar  school  trust  with  the  Corporation's  academy 
if  your  question  refer  to  that.  If  you  mean  me  to  answer  the  question 
with  reference  to  local  circumstances,  I  should  say  there  would  be  great 
difiiculty  in  joining  these  two  trusts. 

9839.  Supposing  the  whole  property  and  buildings  belonging  to  these 
two  institutions  were  entirely  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  present 
managers,  and  that  we  were  to  start  afresh  to  get  the  best  practicable 
system  of  management  for  the  education  of  the  uppei  and  lower  middle 
classes  in  the  town  of  Berwick,  have  you  considered  how  you  would 
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constitute  such  a  board  ?-^I  think  a  board  of  management  might  be     Ven.  O.  H. 
easily  obtained  by  appointing  some  ex  officio  trustees  and  others  ejected  Hamilton,  M.A 
by  them  imder  a  central  authority,  such  as  a  minister  of  education.  

9840.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  place,  the  election  of  the  other  14<hNov^i865 
trustees  in  the  hands  of  the  ex  officio  trustees  exclusively  ? — I  do  not 

venture  to  suggest  how  to  originate  such  a,  body  of  men  ;  but  local  men 
might  be  found  of  sufficient  education  and  commanding  general  con- 
fidence, to  form  a  local  board  to  administer  such  a  system  of  education. 

9841.  My  question  was,  have  you  considered  the  proper  mode  of 
constituting  such  a  body  ? — ^I  cannot  say  more  than  that  there  ought 
to  be  an  educational  test.    Local  men  might  be  found. 

2642.  What  educational  test  should  you  suggest  ? — I  should  like  to 
see  the  trustees  of  Grammar  schools  for  the  most  part  selected  from 
persons  who  have  taken  some  degree  at  some  university. 

9843.  In  constituting  a  trust  should  you  be  prepared  to  limit  it 
entirely  to  persons  who  had  had  a  liberal  education,  excluding  the 
element  of  successful  tradesmen  ? — I  think  if  wo  could  get  the  univer- 
sity test  it  would  be  better  managed,  but  at  the  same  time  there  might 
be  a  certain  number  of  successful  tradesmen,  men  of  great  intelligence 
and  power,  commanding  local  confidence,  who  might  with  advantage  be 
introduced,  persons  who  were  in  a  position  to  be  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace. 

9844.  Should  you  be  prepared  to  apply  the  educational  test  to  the  ex 
officio  trustees  who  might  be  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  ? — I  would 
have  no  educational  test  if  they  were  in  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
I  think  such  men  from  the  rising  town  class  would  be  sufiiciently  well 
educated  to  do  everything  that  was  necessary  for  the  management  of  a 
grammar  school. 

9845.  Would  you  apply  the  test  to  successftil  persons  interested  in 
trade,  in  the  very  middle  classes  who  were  to  be  educated,  either 
farmers  or  tradesmen  ? — I  have  found  that  the  tradesmen  class  of 
trustees  were  rather  'a,  hindrance  to  the  development  of  a  grammar 
school. 

9846.  On  the  whole  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  lose  the 
advantage  of  any  support  or  interest  which  they  might  take  in  the 
school  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  giving  them  a  qualified  share  in  the 
management  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better  not  to  have  them  in  the 
management  of  Grammar  schools. 

9847.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the 
middle  classes  ? — ^I  think  they  have  perfect  confidence  in  persons 
educated  as  I  described,  and  persons  selected  from  those  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace.  I  think  that  the  working  of  a  school  under  such  a 
system  would  be  the  best  proof  of  its  success,  and  would  best  commend 
itself  to  all  classes. 

9848.  Have  you  considei'ed  the  question  of  the  best  mode  of  inspect- 
ing or  controlling  bodies  of  trustees  when  appointed  ? — I  wish  them  to 
be  controlled  by  a  minister  of  state  presiding  over  an  educational 
department. 

9849.  My  question  is  as  to  the  inspection.  Have  you  considered 
how  you  would  conduct  the  inspection  of  such  schools  ? — I  think  that 
the  inspection  should  be  conducted  very  much  as  it  is  in  the  Grammai- 
schools  connected  with  the  Erasmus  Smith's  Board  in  Ireland. 

9850.  Will  you  explain  that  ? — There  are  classical  schools  under 
that  board,  v/^hich  administers  an  enormous  charity,  the  largest  educa- 
tional charity  perhaps  in  these  kingdoms.  They  have  a  person  of 
very  high  education  who  inspects  all  their  classical  schools,  and  he  is 
appointed  by  that  board. 
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Veil.  G.H.         9851.    Would  they  be    somewhat  like  the  G-overnment  inspectors 
,Hamilton,M.A.  under  the  Privy  Council  ?— Just  so. 

14th  Nov.  1865.      ^^^^-  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  there  any  other  suggestions  which  you 
1       '  are  anxious  to  make  to  the. Commission  ? — ^No,  I  am  not  aware  of  auy. 

Reo.  E.  Thrimj,  The  Rev.  Edwakd  Thking,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 

M.A. 

9853.  {Lord  Taunton.)    I  believe    you    are  the  head  master  of 

Uppingham  Grammar  School  ? — Yes. 

9854.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — ^I  have  held  it  a  few 
months  over  twelve  years. 

9855.  Were  you  ever  connected  with  any  other  school  before  going 
there  ? — No,  not  as  master  in  any  way.  I  was  nine  years  at  Eton,  and 
I  examined  at  Eton  for  four  successive  years  as  Fellow  of  King's 
College  for  the  election  trials,  and  I  examined  once  at  Rugby. 

9856.  T  believe  your  school  is  a  classical  school  of  the  first  class  ? — 
Yes. 

9857.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  the  nature  of  the  endow- 
ment of  that  school  ? — As  far  as  we  ai-e  concerned  with  the  endow- 
ments, there  are  three  exhibitions  every  year  of  40Z.  a  year,  which 
may  be  held  at  any  college  at  either  university,  and  I  receive  150Z.  a 
year  as  head  master,  and  a  house  which  is  kept  more  or  less  in  repair; 
and  I  believe  the  other  foundation  master  receives  120Z. 

9858.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  foundation  on  which  your  school 
rests  ? — The  foundation  orders  that  education  shall  be  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Uppingham,  and  a  certain  number  of  towns  called 
"  Meering  "  towns,  and  that  the  head  master  and  usher  shall  be  capable 
of  writing  good  Greek  and  Latin  verses  correctly  and  well.  I  believe 
that  is  our  main  requirement.  Considering  the  time  at  which  the  sen- 
tence was  penned  it  is  very  remarkable.  It  was  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time. 

9859.  What  is  the  amount  of  income  derived  to  the  school  from  this 
foundation  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  funds,  excepting  the 
payments  made  in  that  way  "to  us  and  the  exhibitioners. 

9860.  You  say  it  is  founded  in  the  first  instance  for  the  benefit 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Uppingham  and  the  neighbourhood  ;  are  they 
to  be  received  there  without  payment  ? — Some  years  ago,  I  do  not 
know  when,  but  not  long  before  I  was  head  master,  there  was  some 
discussion  about  the  town  boys,  and  then  the  governors  fixed  a  payment 
of  four  guineas  a  year  for  boys  born  in  the  town  ;  the  statutes  expressly 
provide  that  we  may  charge  anything  for  the  scholars  who  came,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  governors. 

9861.  For  the  town  boys  ? — I  think  even  for  the  town  boys,  but  cer- 
tainly for  those  Meering  towns.  I  think  the  clause  is  general.  Whilst 
certain  boys  were  to  be  taken  free,  there  is  a  general  clause  about 
allowing  a  payment  to  bo  made,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  governors 
in  case  they  deem  it  excessive. 

9862.  Does  that  provision  apply  to  boys  who  came  from  other  pai-ts 
of  England  ? — I  suppose  no  school  at  that  time  contemplated  boys 
coming  from  a  distance,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transit  ;  boys  have 
come  from  the  neighbourhood  from  the  earliest  times.  I  believe  our 
ex  officio  pati'on  has  old  letters  from  a  very  early  period  concerning  the 
school  and  boys  coming  from  the  neighbourhood. 

9863.  You  have  boarders,  have  you  not  ?  —  Yes,  of  course  ;  our 
income  depends  entu-ely  upon  boarders,  and  the  whole  educational 
power  of  the  school  is  completely  maintained  at  the  presenftime  by  the 
boai'ders. 
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9864.  As  I  understand,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  foundation  ?  Rev.E.  Thring 
— Nothing  whatever.  M.A. 

9865.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  what  is  the  condition  of  the  , ..,  j^      ,„„, 
school  with  regard  to  boarders  ;    how  many  hoarders  are  there  ? — At  ' 
present  296,  I  believe. 

9866.  And  the  rest  are  day  scholars  ? — Yes. 

9867.  Have  they  precisely  the  same  education  ? — Precisely. 

9868.  How  were  the  buildings  erected  to  provide  for  these  boarders? 
— The  masters  and  myself  erected  them. 

9869.  Are  there  boarding  houses  ? — Yes,  ten. 

9870.  Is  the  Eton  system  followed  in  those  respects  ? — ^Excepting 
that  instead  of  single  rooms  I  extended  the  plan  I  found  there  with  some 
improvements.  We  give  each  boy  a  study  and  a  compartment,  that  is 
to  say,  what,  for  convenience,  I  may  call  a  horse  box  in  a  moderately 
sized  room.  For  instance,  this  room  would  make  rather  a  large  dormi- 
tory of  ours,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  room  like  this,  we  might  have  eight  boys 
sleeping  in  separate  compartments. 

9871.  Are  the  exhibitions  that  you  have  spoken  of  obtainable  by  the 
boarders  ? — They  are  open  to  the  whole  school  and  there  is  no  super- 
annuation. If  a  boy  can  win  them,  he  wins  them  ;  but  if  he  cannot, 
and  is  defeated,  he  may  stay  for.  ever  ;  he  will  not  get  them.  We  do 
not  dismiss  him  ;  he  is  not  bound  to  go,  as  at  Eton,  at  a  certain  year. 

9872.  What  is  the  expense  to  the  parents  of  a  boy  for  an  education 
as  a  boarder  at  this  school  ? — ^You  would  include  in  that,  I  suppose,  all 
bills  passing  through  our  hands,  journey  money,  book  bills,  and  so  on  ? 

9873.  Yes  ? — If  a  boy  learned  no  extra  subject,  that  is  to  say,  had 
a  complete  classical  and  fair  mathematical  education,  he  would  have 
to  pay  at  the  outside  90Z.  to  95Z.,  that  would  clear  him  for  everything 
passing  through  our  hands;  nothing  but  his  pocket  money  would  remain; 
and  his  allowance  would  be  included  at  one  shilling  or  sixpence  a  week, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

9874.  Of  course  this  price  would  put  the  school  out  of  the  reach 
of  all  except  what  may  be  called  the  upper  stratum  of  the  middle 
classes  ? — Certainly,  I  think  it  would. 

9875.  From  what  class  of  society  do  the  day  boys  come  that  come 
to  you  from  Uppingham  and  its  neighbourhood  ? — Uppingham  is  a 
very  small  town,  so  that  we  have  never  had  many  but  the  tradesmen's 
sons.  I  have  at  the  present  moment  the  ironmonger's  son  in  my  school 
for  instance,  and  that  would  be  about  the  class  of  boy. 

9876.  Any  farmer's  sons  from  the  neighbourhood  ? — Not  from  the 
neighbourhood,  our  early  hours  rather  knock  them  off  ;  if  a  boy  has  to 
be  in  school  during  half  the  year  at  seven  o'clock,  and  the  other  half  at 
half  past  seven,  it  is  rather  severe  physical  work  to  come  a  mile  or  two 
or  more  than  that. 

9877.  What  is  the  cost  to  the  parents  of  a  day  scholar  ? — I  ought  to 
say,  that  since  I  came  we  tutorize  all  our  classes,  we  give  evening 
work,  or  in  other  words,  the  class  master  is  the  private  tutor  of  his 
class.  Originally  I  intended  not  to  have  given  that  to  day  boys, 
excepting  to  the  upper  boys,  to  whom  I  meant  to  give  it  gratis;  they 
made  a  demand  for  it,  and  we  fixed  10^.  a  year  for  the  attending  on 
evening  classes,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  public  saying  of 
the  lessons.  It  is  private  tuition.  A  day  boy  would  cost  in  the  town 
about  \6l.  and  out  of  the  town  about  201. 

9878.  Do  you  find  that  the  tradesmen  object  to  pay  that  sum  ? — Not 
in  the  least ;  the  man  I  referred  to  said,  "  Sir,  let  my  boy  learn  every- 
"  thing,  whatever  extras  you  think  best  ;  we  put  him  entirely  in  your 
"  hands." 


i^4  SCHOOLS  tNQtllEY  OOMMTSSlON  : 

*«"•  •f^^'^'''"^'      ^^'^^^  I  suppose  he  is  a  very  -Well  to  do  itonmongei-  ?-^He  is  not;  but 
^'^-         he  is  a  canny  Scotchman  ;  he  is  not  a  "wealthy  man,  he  is  a  man  who 
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9880.  X  suppose  that  sum  puts  the  School  a  little  out  of  the  reach  of 

the  smaller  class  of  tradesmen  ? — ^As  far  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  made 
no  difference  ;  the  same  class  of  boy  comes  now  that  came  in  the  first 
year,  but  we  really  have  not  Very  great  opportunities  of  judging  because 
of  the  smallness  of  the  town.  Again,  though  they  would  not  get  on 
quite  so  well  in  class  ;  they  would  really  get  all  the  main  work  of  the 
school  without  paying  the  additional  lOl. 

9881.  Without  the  additional  lOZ.  it  would  make  it  61.  a  year  ? — 
About  6/.  a  year. 

9882.  Do  you  give  the  sons  of  tradesmen  who  come  to  your  school 
exactly  the  same  course  of  education  which  you  give  to  the  sons  of 
gentlemen  and  clergymen,  and  those  who  are  destined  to  go  to  the 
IJuiversity  afterwards  ? — Yes,  precisely. 

9883.  Exactly  the  same  ? — Exactly  the  same. 

9984.  Do  you  approve  of  that ;  do  you  think  that  that  is  the  right 
course  to  pursue,  that  a  boy  who  would  probably  leave  you  much  earlier, 
the  son  of  a  mechanic  or  of  a  small  tradesman,  who  would  probably 
follow  his  father's  profession,  should  have  exactly  the  same  education 
that  you  would  give  to  a  boy  whose  subsequent  career  would  be  of  so 
different  a  kind  ? — If  I  could  add  to  it  any  one  modem  subject,  I  should 
say  certainly.  As  a  fact,  as  far  as  I  have  heard  them  speak  of  it  they 
thiuk  so.  I  heard  this  very  man  express  the  greatest  possible  regret 
that  he  had  not  sent  his  elder  son  in  the  same  sort  of  way  ;  this  boy 
is  a  shopkeeper  in  London  somewhere  I  believe,  and  he  found  it  of  the 
greatest  disadvantage  not  having  had  that  sort  of  work. 

9885.  To  what  age  do  you  find  these  boys,  the  day  scholars,  remain? 
— This  boy  will  remain  no  doubt  till  he  is  18  or  19,  the  others  remain 
till  they  are  about  16;  from  16  to  18,  I  should  say. 

9886.  Taking  an  English  country  town  generally,  do  you  think  that 
the  higher  class  of  mechanics  and  the  smaller  class  of  tradesmen  can 
afford  to  give  more  than  lOl.  or  I2t.  a  year  for  the  education  of  their 
children  as  day  boys  ? — I  think  they  ought  to  be  able,  but  I  cannot 
quite  say. 

9887.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  boys  in  that  class  of 
life  should  be  educated  precisely  in  the  same  way,  with  regard  especially 
to  the  dead  languages,  as  boys  who  are  depending  on  a  university 
career  afterwards  ? — Up  to  that  point  I  should  say  yes,  because  we 
give  a  very  good  English  education  with  it,  and  we  give  a  very  good 
low  mathematical  education  with  it.  I  do  not  see,  so  far  as  regards 
even  their  after  life,  how  they  would  do  better  than  get  that  amount. 
You  do  not  wish  me  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  they  should 
go  on  to  the  highest  classics,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

9888.  No. — They  are  taken  away  at  a,  given  age;  they  get  a  fair 
amount  of  language  power,  English,  Latin,  and  moderate  Greek, 
combined  with  considerable  arithmetical  or  loWer  mathematical  power, 
if  they  work  hard  at  it.  I  should  call  that  a  first-rate  education  for  a 
young  shopkeeper. 

9889.  You  would  approve  of  their  learning  Greek  up  to  that  point, 
even  if  it  were  not  at  all  probable  that  they  would  pursue  it  afterwards? 
— ^Yes ;  I  do  not  think  that  signifies  in  the  least ;  the  question  is 
whether  it  really  works  in  well  with  their  mental  training  at  the 
time. 

9890.  (Lord  Lytteltdn.)  What  object  do  you  think  is  attained  by 
teaching  Greek  as  well  as  Latin  to  boys  of  that  class  ? — I  do  not  know 


that  there  is  aay  partioulaf  object;  There  ia  hOweter  this  to  be  said,  that  Rev.B.  Thing, 

I  myself  think  that  a  set  of  schools  which  do  not  exist  iU  this  fiOufitry  is         if.4, 

exjjeedingiy  -wanted,  trhich  should  take  modern  Subjects  in  exactly  the  ,^ — ^j  „ 
same  way  as  we  do  oiif  main  subjeotsj  fend  which  should  take  Latin  ^'^™  ^^'  °' 
exactly  in  the  same  tray  that  we  do  our  modern  gttbjectsj  as  an  extra, 
but  if  we  are  to  teach  those  thiiigs  ill  Our  School  We  cannot  break  Up 
the  main  current  of  the  school  With  advantage  either  to  ourselves  (nt  to 
the  boys.  In  other  wordSj  we  do  aUow  Greek  under  certain  circum- 
stances to  be  droppedi  but  we  have  invariably  fbund  that  the  dropping 
of  a  main  sulgect  of  the  school  work  has  not  operated  well  6h  the  work 
that  the  boy  himself  doea  ;  he  is  thrdwii  6Ut  Of  tte  chanfleL 

9891.  At  What  age  do  these  boys  begin  to  learn  Oreek  with  yott  ? — 
I  suppose  the  youngest  boys  we  have  coming  to  the  school  may  be  about 
nine  years  old ;  they  wotdd  begin  at  the  bottom  clasd  immediately  they 
come  therej  that  isj  if  you  call  learning  G-reek,  learning  to  read  it* 

9892.  These  beys  stay  with  you  till  about  15  ?---As  fat  as  I  Can 
judge,  but  my  experience  is  not  great,  the  place  is  so  small,  the  popula- 
tion being  barely  Over  StjOOOi 

9893*  Do  you  attach  value  to  the  b6y^  learning  the  classical  langiiages 
With  jfefereuce  to  theif  knowledge  of  their  own  language  F^^Certainly 
I  dOj  If  you  work  their'  own  language  well,  which  we  ^WayS  do.  I  do 
not  attach  great  value  I  confess  to  doing  classics  Simply  without 
working  English  side  by  side,  and  running  them  into  one  another  to  a 
great  extent; 

9894.  As  fat  as  that  is  cohcetiied  it  is  not  youf  opiuioa  that  there  is 
suflBicient  gained  by  learning  Latin  alone  s  you  think  it  better  attained 
by  learning  Latin  aid  Greek?— No  ;  I  think  it  Would  be  (juite  as  Well 
attained  by  them  if  they  had  ft  schbol  to  go  to  iii  Which  Latin  alone  was 
taught,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  classical  schools  at  present  existlug 
can  deal  with  that  case  with  advantage,  either  to  themselves^  Of,  I 
also  think,  to  the  boy.-  My  experience  goes  far  to  say  that  whenever 
a  boy  is  thrown  out  of  any  main  subject,  his  whole  work  suffers. 

9895.  My  question  was,  whiether  to  the  middle  classes  the  main 
sulgect  might  not  be  Latin  Without  Greek  ?-^I  should  not  even  make  it 
that.  I  should  like  to  see,  foi*  the  middle  classes,  the  tetaiii  subjects 
made  arithmetic,  low  mathematics,  and  a  language,  and  to  work  Latin, 
which  I  shciuld  then  think  sufficient,  in  the  same  way  we  now  work 
our  modern' languages.  We  taCk  them  on  t<3  the  other  workw  I  should 
tack  Latin  on  to  a  middle- class  School,  and  Work  it  with  the  other 
subjects.-  ■ 

9896;  You  Would  not  make  Latin  the  main  means  of  learning  laU* 
guage  ? — I  should  not  give  the  main  time  to  it,  if  that  is  what  you 
naean.  I "  should  make  it  to  a  certain  extent  the  main  means  of 
learning  a  language,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  a  language  can  be 
learned  half  so  well  as  by  the  means  of  a  dead  language,  but  I-  shotild 
not  bestow  the  main  lime  on  Latin  in  a  school  such  as  that  which  we 
are  now  imagining  if  I  had  to  deal  With  it. 

9897.  {Sir  Stafford  NortheoU.)  Do  yott  think  that  Without  -throw- 
ing  your  school  out  of  gear  you  coidd  give  more  in  the  way  of  modern 
language  teaching  ■  or  physical  science  teaching  than  ydu  do  "i^-^b,  1 
do  not  think  I  Could  at  all  j  but  then  if  I  had  the  power  in  my  own 
school,  I  would  make  every  boy  learn  one  subject,  which  he  should 
select,  and  that  is  a  thing  we  arrange  for. 

9898.  What  I  understand  you  to  say  Is  that  y6u  think  it  desirable 
in  any  school  that  all  the  boys  should  learn  the  main  subjects  ?-^ 
I  do. 
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JRev.I!.Thring,      9899.  And  that  there  should  be  HO  what  is  called  "  trftuFcation  "  in 

— — M:X        the  school  ?— I  do.  .;; 

14thN~~i865       ^^'  ^^^  think  also  that  it  is  better  for  boys  of  the  tradesman  id^gs 

°^'        ■  to  come  to  schools  such  as  ygurs  and  to  learn  the  main,  subjects,  than 

to  attempt  to  come  into  those  schools,  and  not  to  take  the  main  subjects, 

but  attempt  to  pursue  the  subsidiary  subjects  ? — Yes,  I  do, 

9901.  But  you  think  it  -would  be  still  better  for  them  tf  there  were 
schools  in  which  the  subjects,  which .  we  may  ■  call,  modern  subjects, 
were  made  the  main  subjects  for  their  school  ? — ^Tes,  I  do.- 

9902.  {Mr.  Baines.)  MhaX  number'of  day  scholars  h'aye  you  ?.t-I 
think  there  are  six  at  the. present. moment ;  five  or  six.-  ' 

9903.  Do  the  whole  of  those  boys  pay  lOZ.  a  year  for  eveniag  in- 
struction ?r— No,.one  or. two  of  the  Uttle  boys  do  not  do  so,  and  they 
are  wise  in  not.  doing  so ;  their  friends:  at  home  can  do  it  for  them. 

9904.  Do  some  of  the  .boarders  paylOZ.  for  the  private  tutor? 
,_;_N'o,   that  is  quite   distinct ;   our,  boarders  pay  exactly  the  same 

throughout  the  school,  and  all  are  treated  in  precisely  the  sailie  way, 
as  near  to  one  pattern  as  we  possibly  can  ;  the  only  thing  being,  to 
make  the  distinctiori  clear  to  an  Eton  man,  that  our  private  tutors  are 
the  class  masters;  they  are  not  the  house  masters.  'Our  housemaster 
is  simply  a  boarding-house  keeper  as  far  aa  his  boys  are  concerned  ;  ■ 
the  class  master  has  their  entire  tuition  in  school  and  out  of  school  for 
the  time  they  are  in  his  class. 

9905.  Without  any  difference  as  to  the  evening  instruction  ? — With- 
out any  difference  whatever.  They  come  at  seven  o'clock  when  it 
begins. .  Every  house  gives  tickets  .of  the  <tiine,  and  we  send  our  boys  to 
their  schoolmasters  every  night  except  Saturday  .;•  and  if  a  class 
master's  class  .i@  not,  good,  he  is  responsible,  and  I  call  him  to  account 
for  it. 

9906.  Ton  have. stated  that  -tihie  school  bill,  in  fact,  of  a  boarder 
would  generally  amount  to  90Z,  or  95Z.  a  year,  but.  you  mentioned 
journey  expenses  ;  could  you  state  to  us  how  much  properly  belongs  to 
education  and  boarding,  distinguishing  it  JBrom  journey  expenses  ?— 
With  the  greatest  clearness.  Our  terms,  wMch  include  everything  in 
our  main  curriculum,  are  now  151.  a  year. 

9907.  Including  boarding  expeiises  of  course  ? — rTes,  that  includes 
boarding  and,  a  conaiplete  classical  andfair  mathematical  education.'.  I 
say  a  fair  matheinatical  education,  because  the  time-  we  give  to  mathe- 
matics "will  not  enable. the  boy  if  he  has  no  private  tuition  in  that  subject 
to  take  a  high  degree.  If  we  want  a  boy  to'  run  for  mathematics 
instead  of  classics,  we  -write  to  his  parents,  or  in  some  instances  ourselves 
turn  on, private  tuition  in  mathematics.  c 

9908.  Which  is  charged  for  ?■ — ^Which  .is  charged  for,  ^ 

9909.  At  -vyhat  rate  ? — ^Eight  guineas  a  year, 

,9910,  For  eixtra  tuition  ? — :Por  extra  tuition  in  mathematics, 

9911,  If  he  wants  to  prepare  for  the  university  ?— No,  if  he  wants 
to  prepare  for  a  high  degree.  In  some  cases  we  see  clearly  that  a  boy 
has  no  chance  of  high  honours  in  classics,  whereas  he  has  in  mathe- 
matics; we  tell  his  father,  "Tour  son  does  -very  fairly,  but  if  you  want 
"  hi'm  to  get  honours,  you  must  run, him  for  mathematics," 

i9912.  Do  you  teach  what  are  commonly  called  accomplishments,  such 
as  music,,  dra-wing,  and  so  forth.  ?— Very  much  indeed. 

991 3.  Are  those  included  or,  are  they  extra  ?-7^They  are  extra;  That 
is  a  great  part  of  our.  system,  that  every  boy  shall  have  something  to 
do  -which  interests  him.  We  take  each  boy,  cslever  or  stupid;  we  con-i 
sider  we  are  bound  to  train  him,  irrespective  of  his  abilities,  to  the  best 
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of  our  power,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  having  subjects  apart  from  Bev.E.Thriny 
the  regular  school  business  which  shall  interest  and  give  selfrespect  to  M.A. 

those  boys ;   therefore    all    the  extra  subjects,  though  strictly  extra, 
form  a  very  integral  part  of  our  system  as  a  school. 

9914.  May  I  ask  if  you  would  teach  all  boys  drawing  ? — I  would  not 
teach  aU  boys  any  extra,  because  if  that  was  the  case,  you  would  have  a 
number  of  boys  who  do  not  want  that  subject  acting  as  a  drag  on  the 
class,  and  you  would  take  the  time  and  money  from  them,  which  they 
want  for  some  other  subject. 

9915.  You  would  not  then  put  it  on  the  ground  of  some  boys  being 
incapable  of  learning  drawing  ? — No,  I  do  not  put  it  on  that  ground,  I 
suppose  nobody  is  incapable,  but  I  should  put  it  on  the  ground  of  time. 
In  a  school  which  is  working  vigorously,  time  is  a  most  wonderfully 
important  element,  to  such  an  extent  that  we  begin  to  find  that  the 
enlarging  our  sphere  of  subjects  beyond  what  we  have  at  present 
really  begins  to  be  a  difficulty,  from  the  mere  fact  of  time  we  cannot 
make  the  things  fit  in. 

9916.  Are  you  bound  by  your  charter  or  trust  deed  to  begin  at  the 
very  early  hours  mentioned  in  the  morning  ? — I  think  not, 

9917.  Do  you  approve  of  that ;  do  you  think  it  desii-able  on  the 
whole  to  begin  at  those  early  hours  ? — I  do,  very  much  ;  we  have 
finished  our  main  heavy  work  by  12  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  it  is  a 
great  boon  to  masters  and  boys. 

9918.  I  rather  infer  from  that  that  you  approve  of  and  promote  out 
of  doors  amusements  and  exercises  ? — Very  much  indeed. 

9919.  They  form  a  conspicuous  feature  of  your  school  ? — ^A  very 
conspicuous  feature  ;  I  myself  play  a  great  deal. 

9920.  You  play  with  them  yourself  ? — Very  much  indeed  till  within 
a  few  years.     I  have  even  played  at  foot-ball. 

9921.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Uppingham,  I  believe,  is  a  part  of  a 
much  larger  trust,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  one-third  of  a  trust. 

9922.  There  is  another  grammar  school  connected  with  the  same 
trust  ? — Exactly  the  same  foundation. 

9923.  Practically  is  it  not  found  that  the  two  schools  are  rather  too 
near  each  other  for  the  want  of  the  neighbourhood  ? — Most  certainly. 
The  tradition  always  was  "  Uppingham  up,  Oakham  down,  Oakham  up, 
Uppingham  down."  In  consequence  of  that,  after  about  three  years, 
when  the  system  which  I  set  on  foot  seemed  likely  to  work,  and  the 
new  buildings  at  Oakham  were  not  built,  the  then  head  master,  who  is 
the  present  head  master  also,  joined  me  in  petitioning  that  something 
might  be  done  to  alter  the  relations  of  Oakham  and  Uppingham.  He 
saw  that  what  was  going  on  was  likely  perm.anently  to  depress  the 
school  at  Oakham,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  make  it  a 
middle  class  school,  or  to  make  it  a  preparatoiy  school  to  Uppingham. 
I  believe  I  am  quite  justified  in  saying  that,  for  it  was  a  public  thing, 
but  he  may  have  changed  his  mind. 

9924.  Was  any  arrangement  of  that  kind  foimally  laid  before  the 
trustees  ? — Yes. 

9925.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  considered  it  and  came  to  a  con- 
clusion upon  it  ? — They  certainly  came  to  a  conclusion  upon  it.  They 
told  us  it  could  not  be,  but  how  far  they  considered  it  I  have  no  means 
of  judging. 

9926.  Are  the  trustees  the  same  for  both  schools  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

9927.  How  are  they  appointed  ? — They  are  self-elected,  excepting 
the  patron  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  the  descendant  of  the  founder. 

9928.  How  many  are  there  'i — There  are  seven  ex-officio  governors, 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterboro',  the  Very 
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itev.E.TJinng,  Eeverend  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of 

•         Peterboro',  the  Archdeacon  of  Northampton,   the   Master   of  Trinity 

HthNov.  1865.  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Msister  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 

'  are  ex-officio  governors.     I  believe,  either  because  they  have  no  legal 

right,  or  from  traditional  custom,  they  never  do  anything  whatever, 
except,  I  think,  that  they  vote  for  the  head  master  when  the  post  is 
vacant. 

9929.  ITie  active  trustees  are,  I  believe,  chiefly  gentlemen  resident  in 
the  neighbourhood  ?•— Yes  ;  18  appear  to  be  the  number  of  acting 
trustees,  of  whom  9  are  laymen  and  the  remainder  clergy. 

9930.  Is  it  necessary  that  they  should  all  be  members  of  tlie  Church 
of  England  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  expressly  stated,  but  our  founder 
was  an  archdeacon  in  post-refoimational  times,  and  out  of  the  24  gover- 
nors appointed  by  the  founder,  20  were  clergy  and  three  his  own  family. 

9931.  What  is  the  power  of  the  trustees  in  the  administration  of  the 
school  ? — Almost  nil,  I  think,  provided  we  give  the  sort  of  education 
to  a  few  day  boys  which  the  statutes  enjoin. 

9932.  Who  appoints  the  under  masters  ? — The  under  masters  are 
entirely  and  completely  appointed  by  me.  The  whole  of  this  boarding 
school  system  as  it  now  exists  is  a  creation  of  the  last  twelve  years  in 
its  present  form  from  beginning  to  end  ;  there  was  one  house  and  twenty- 
five  boys  at  the  beginning  of  that  period. 

9933.  You  speak  of  boarding  houses  having  been  recently  erected, 
was  it  necessary  for  the  permission  of  the  trustees  to  be  obtained  before 
they  could  be  erected  ? — No. 

9934.  A  chapel,  I  believe,  has  recently  been  erected  ? — ^Yes. 

9935.  Was  the  permission  of  the  trustees  necessaiy  for  that  ? —  That 
was  more  complicated,  but  I  suppose  not,  for  we  had  to  build  it  on 
ground  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do  till  we  gave  them  the  ground. 
The  masters  bought  the  ground  and  presented  them  with  the  site,  and 
therefore  it  is  theirs. 

9936.  It  is  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  school  ? — Exclusivelj,'. 

9937.  Were  these  boarding  houses  built  from  public  or  private  fu;ids  ? 
— From  private  funds  entirely. 

9038.  Then  they  are  the  property  of  individuals  ? — They  are  the 
property  of  individuals. 

9939.  In  case  any  change  took  place  in  the  school,  and  there  were 
not  the  same  number  of  boarders  that  there  are  now,  they  could  be  dis- 
posed of  as  any  other  private  property  ? — Yes,  only  it  would  be  at  a  very- 
great  loss.  The  commercial  value  of  the  system  is  this,  that  these  houses 
cannot  command  anything  like  the  price  in  the  open  market  that  they 
can  as  boarding  houses. 

9940.  Simply  from  Uppingham  not  being  a  place  where  there  is 
much  demand  for  houses  ? — It  would  require  a  very  laige  demand  for 
houses  -to  make  them  anything  like  the  value  which  they  will  command 
as  school-houses. 

9941.  Do  you  think  that  the  erection  of  these  additional  boarding- 
houses  has  at  all  affected  the  utility  of  the  school  for  the  sons  of  trades- 
men and  the  lower  middle  classes  ? — It  has  very  much  improved  them. 
We  can  teach  them  moi'e  subjects  ;  for  instance,  they  sometimes  literally 
want  for  their  professions  to  learn  drawing.  We  haA'e  a  very  good 
drawing  master.  There  was  not  a  drawing  master  existing  then.  They 
constantly  want  to  know  a  little  French  ;  there  was  an  old  fellow  who 
came  once  or  twice  a  week  from  a  neighbouring  town  when  I  iirst  came. 
Now  there  is  a  good  resident  French  master.  They  have  the  same  that 
they  had  before,  with  many  additions. 

9942.  Practically,  have  you  found  that  the  number  of  tradesmen's  or 
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farmers'  sons  has  been  diminished  since  the  increase  of  the  boarding  Rev.  E.  Thring 
house  system  ? — 'No  ;    but  again  the  answer  is  worthless,  because  I  M,A. 

have  really  no  means  of  judging,  the  population  being  too  small.     It  -..^y^^     ,o„- 
has  not  done  so,  but  that  might  be  quite  accidental.  '        ' 

9943.  You  spoke  of  your  opinion  of  the  great  value  of  this  system  of 
education  for  tradesmen's  sons.  Does  that  observation  apply  equally 
to  farmers'  sons  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

9944.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  at  all  possible  to  work  in  a  cheaper 
system  of  boarding  houses  with  your  present  system,  giving  the  same 
education  ? — Most  certainly  not.     It  would  destroy  both. 

9945.  Why  do  you  think  so  ?— I  think  it  would  at  once  divide  the 
school  into  two  sections,  -which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  very  disas- 
trous. It  would  at  ouce  divide  all  the  interests.  There  would  be  two 
•bodies  of  masters  with  different  interests  ;  and  also  a  very  large  body 
of  children  of  the  lower  orders,  which  is  exceedingly  detrimental  to  a 
tirst-class  school.  The  complaints  of  the  number  of  dayboys  in  some 
scliools  are  very  grievous.  With  us  they  are  neither  obnoxious  to 
others,  nor  ill-treated  themselves.  I  never  saw  any  boarder  ill-treating 
or  distressing  a  day  boy,  and  I  constantly  see  them  playing  in  our 
courts,  and,  in  fact,  taking  a  thorough  part  in  the  out-door  life. 

9946.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  class  and  status  of  the  farmers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uppingham,  do  you  think  that,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  sufficiently  well  off  to  send  their  boys  to  one  of  your  boarding 
houses,  supposing  they  were  disposed  to  do  so  ? — No  ;  but  we  have  a 
certain  number  of  farmers'  sons  in  the  school  ;  and  one  of  my  favourite 
pupils  is  a  young  farmer,  about  14  miles  from  Uppingham,  who  comes 
in  to  almost  all  our  matches,  and  teUs  the  boys,  and  great  good  it  does 
them,  that  he  has  been  reaping  all  the  morning,  and  now  he  has  come 
to  play  cricket. 

9947.  I  suppose  you  have  boarders  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ? — From  different  parts  of  all  countries,  Australia,  Canada,  India, 
Bermuda,  Mauritius,  and  from  everywhere. 

9948.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Whose  property  are  the  boarding  houses  ? — The 
masters'  who  built  them. 

9949.  Then  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  retirement  of  masters,  how 
would  the  boarding  houses  be  appropriated  ? — Some  of  them  are  bound 
to  me,  to  a  certain  extent,  during  my  tenure,  but  they  would  be  appro- 
priated as  boarding  houses,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  cannot 
otherwise  get  anything  like  so  good  a  rent,  and  that  if  they  were  not, 
we  could  build  again  in  the  same  way.  I  could  build  any  number  of 
houses  at  the  present  moment,  only  that  I  do  not  now  wish  the  school 
to  increase. 

9950.  Supposing  one  of  your  masters  who  had  invested  property  in 
a  boarding  house  were  to  die,  in  what  way  M'ould  the  property  be 
secured  to  his  heirs  ? — In  the  way  that  any  property  is  that  any  man 
owns  as  freehold  in  this  country.     It  is  freehold  property. 

9951.  You  would  probably  rely  on  the  likelihood  of  his  successor 
purchasing  it  ? — No  ;  we  should  rely  on  the  fact  that  it  might  be  so, 
but  we  should  also  rely  on  the  fact  that  we  command  the  market,  that 
if  he  will  not  let  it  to  us  as  a  boarding  house,  we  can  throw  it  out  of 
gear  at  once,  and  he  cannot  get  anything  like  the  same  rent  for  it. 
That  is  what  we  rely  on.  In  other  words,  if  without  capital,  un- 
helped,  and  very  much  opposed,  we  have  been  able  successfully  to  go 
up-hill  from  one  house  and  25  boys  to  our  present  position,  we  are  not 
afraid,  now  we-  are  successful,  about  our  houses. 

9962.  But,  then,  .supposing  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  successor 
to  yourself,  would  there  be  any  obligation  imposed  upon  your  successor 
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Hev.E.  Thring,  to  succeed  to  any  property  thnt  you  had  established  there,  or  -would  it 

MJl.         be  simply  at  his  own  option  ?— It  would  be  at  his  own  option  entirely, 

l4thNoT  1865  ^"*  '^^  would  throw  his  school  and  his  own  income  immensely  lower 

'        ■  than  it  otherwise  would  be  if  he  did  not  do  so  ;  and  that  again   is  an 

object. 

9953.  Is  any  physical  science  taught  in  this  school  ? — No,  I  cannot 
say  that  there  is.  Wo  have  a  man  who  can  teach  it,  but  he  has  no 
pupils.     We  tcacli  a  little  chemistry. 

9954.  I  presume  you  have  had  no  experience  in  the  teaching  of 
physical  science,  so  as  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  value  as  an  educa- 
tional means  ? — Not  the  least  as  to  physical  science,  but  I  should  rank 
it  with  other  subjects,  with  the  other  extras,  as  valuable  in  its  place. 
I  have  a  strong  opinion  on  that  subject. 

9955.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  your  opinion  ?— Not  the  least. 
I  have  a  strong  opinion  that  the  more  subjects  well  taught  you  can  allow 
boys  to  choose  from  as  single  extras  the  better,  but  if  you  once  make 
them  form  pai-t  of  your  main  curriculum  you  damage  the  school  ex- 
ceedingly. 

9956.  Then  you  would  not  encourage  the  notion  of  making  physical 
science  imder  any  circumstances  the  main  subject  ? — No,  I  should  not, 
if  by  "main  subject"  is  meant  compelling  every  boy  to  do  it,  which  is 
what  I  mean  when  I  use  the  words  "main  subject." 

9957.  Can  you  conceive  it  possible  that  a  school  might  be  constituted 
of  a  class  of  boys  whose  mental  peculiarities  were  more  adapted  to  the 
study  of  physical  science  than  to  the  classics  and  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  might  be  safe  and  advisable  to  make  physical  science  a 
main  subject  ? — I  think  that  question  would  be  answered  by  the  state- 
ment I  before  made  about  the  founding  of  other  schools.  I  think  it 
would  then  open  a  wide  field  as  to  what  should  be  the  main  subject  of 
these  other  schools.  My  opinion  would  be,  if  it  were  possible  to  found  a 
sufficient  number  of  them,  that  the  main  subjects  ought  to  vary,  in  a 
certain  number  of  them,  at  all  events  so  as  to  give  the  same  sort  of  choice 
to  professional  people  in  those  schools  that  we  give  to  boys  in  extras  in 
our  schools.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes  the  average  will  do  fairly 
well  anything  which  is  taught  well,  and  have  very  little  aptitude  for  one 
thing  more  than  another.  What  are  called  very  stupid  boys  will  get  on 
very  well  if  you  do  not  leave  them  to  pick  up  what  they  can,  but  really 
teach  them. 

9958.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Speaking  of  these  different  subjects  do  you  think 
that  the  same  spirit  of  liberal  education  is  possible  with  other  subjects 
besides  those  which  are  usually  called  the  subjects  of  grammar  schools  ? 
— I  do  not  know  any  subject  except  as  a  smatterer  besides  my  own,  but 
having  made  that  statement  I  may  say  that  my  own  impression  is  very 
strong  that  there  is  no  subject  so  well  calculated  to  train  the  mind  as 
classics  and  mathematics. 

9959.  What  I  mean  is,  supposing  some  of  these  schools  were  founded 
in  which  other  subjects  than  those  of  Latin  and  Greek  were  made  the 
primary  subjects,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  infuse  the  spirit 
which  you  have  endeavoured  to  infuse  into  your  boys  into  the  boys  of 
such  a  school,  or  do  you  think  it  depends  on  the  particular  subject  ? — 
No,  I  do  not.  I  believe  that  a  good  teacher  would  carry  his  class  with 
him,  and  if  they  are  stupid  follows  he  will  make  them  learn  any  one 
subject  as  well  as  they  learn  anything,  and  learu  it  on  the  whole  well. 
That  is  my  experience.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  that  there  is  such  a  de- 
ficiency of  intellect  in  a  boy,  tliat,  with  careful  teaching,  if  he  is  willing, 
he  cannot  learn,  as  it  is  called,  well. 

9960.  You  mentioned  several  subjects  which  were  introduced  for 
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the  piu-pose  of  mtevesting  boys  who  do  not  show  capability  for  the  full  Hev.  E.  Thring 
benefit  of  classical  teaching.     Would  you  state  all  the  subjects  which         M.A. 
you  so  use  ? — They  have  drawing,  painting,  English  lectures,  German,  j.^hN     isrs 

chemistry,  and  physics,     We  have  a  natural  science  class,  but  it  is  on  ' ' 

paper.  It  can  be  taught,  but  nobody  will  learn  it.  Then  there  is 
French,  music,  chemistry,  and  we  hare  a  lecturer  in  botany,  a  gymna- 
sium, and  fencing,  and  there  is  the  teaching  of  turning  and  carpentry. 

9961.  Is  the  carpentry  much  used? — Very  much.  A  third  of  the 
school  learn  carpentry,  at  all  events  they  go  into  the  room. 

9962.  With  regard  to  those  other  subjects,  it  is  not  for  want  of  any 
encouragement  on  your  part,  but  simply  that  opening  those  subjects  to 
the  boys  they  are  not  chosen  ? — Yes.  I  took  great  pains  about  the 
botany.  I  went  the  length  of  going  out  myself  a  good  deal  with  the 
the  one  or  two  I  got  to  join,  but  nobody  would  come. 

9963.  What  was  the  reason  of  that  ? — They  have  plenty  to  do,  and 
they  do  not  care  for  it. 

9964.  At  other  times  they  like  their  games  better  ? — All  these  sub- 
jects are  done  in  what  to  a  certain  extent  is  play  time.  Our  actual 
school  time  is  comparatively  short.  As  at  Eton,  we  only  give  results 
in  school,  and  therefore  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  hours  in  the 
day  during  which  boys  do  what  they  please.  In  playhours  the  extras 
are  done. 

9965.  Then  in  point  of  fact  you  find  that  for  some  of  those  extras  the 
boys  are  thoroughly  willing  to  come,  and  for  others  they  are  not  ? — 
Yes. 

9966.  Will  you  clearly  point  out  the  distinction  between  what  they 
are  willing  to  come  for  and  what  they  are  not  wilhng  to  come  for  ? — 
There  are  a  fair  number  for  drawing,  a  fair  number  for  German,  a 
moderate  chemical  class,  a  large  number  for  French  ;  their  parents 
like  that  ;  a  large  number  for  music,  a  large  number  for  the  gymnasium 
and  fencing,  and  a  large  number  for  the  carpentry. 

9967.  Are  those  subjects  nearly  on  an  equal  footing  as  to  payment  ? 
—No. 

9968.  Is  there  any  circumstance  of  a  pecuniary  kind  tending  to 
favour  one  more  than  another  ? — There  are  circumstances  of  a  pecuniary 
kind  that  teiid  to  favour  one  more  than  another.  Turning  and  car- 
pentry, the  gymnasium  and  fencing,  also  singing,  apart  from  instrumental 
music,  arc  favoured  pecuniarily. 

9969.  To  what  extent  ? — Turning  and  cai'pentry  is  thirty  shillings 
a  year,  against  eight  guineas. 

9970.  What  is  the  eight  guineas  for  ? — Drawuig,  German,  chemistry, 
Fi'ench,  and  music. 

9971.  Do  you  think  that  the  pecuniary  question  is  or  is  not  very 
influential  in  the  matter  ? — ^I  should  say  not.  It  does  not  seem  at  all 
to  affect  the  numbers.  Whether  it  does  in  private  or  not  I  do  not 
know,  but  we  have  quite  as  many  as  we  want  or  cai'e  to  have  ;  in  some 
instances  more.     I  want  to  check  the  instrumental  music. 

9972.  You  said  just  now  that  you  would  wish  to  see  a  second  kind 
of  school  estabUshed  ;  what  classes  do  you  think  would  chiefly  benefit 
by  that  ? — I  think  what  are  ordinarily  called  the  middle  classes  would 
benefit  by  it.  In  fact,  to  put  it  briefly,  all  persons  who  have  to  begin 
professional  life  very  early  would  benefit  by  it. 

9973.  Do  you  mean  professional  life  as  distinguished  from  trade,  or 
do  you  mean  to  include  both  ? — No.  By  professional  life  I  mean  those 
•who  have  to  leave  their  education  and  launch  early  into  life. 

9974.  At  what  age  ? — I  should  call  it  early  at  15. 

9975.  How  many  learn  French  ? — About  80  I  think. 
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Iiey.E.Thring,      9976.  Would  you  point   out  in  so  much   detail   as  you  may  think 

•   •         desirable  the  kind  of  curriculum  which  you  would  yourself  suggest  for 

UthNoT  1865   ^  school  for  persons  likely  to  enter  business  at  about  15  ? — As  far  as  I 

____! '  have  turned  my  thoughts  to  the  matter,  I  should  think  that  two  good 

subjects  (mathematics  in  some  form  or  another  I  should  always  make 
one)  should  form  the  main  curriculum,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  time 
should  be  given  to  them  ;  and  one-third  of  the  time  I  should  give  to 
Latin. 

9977.  You  have  yourself,  I  think,  turned  your  own  attention  to  the 
teaching  of  English  grammar  ? — Yes. 

9978.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  English  grammar  might  be  made  an 
important  element  in  education  as  distinguished  from  Latin  ? — I  think  if 
you  can  get  any  one  who  understands  it,  which  is  not  easy,  you  may 
make  English  grammar  as  complete  a  training  as  you  can  any  other 
grammar,  even  Latin  grammar.  The  difficulty  is  that  there  is  more, 
not  uncertainty  perhaps,  but  more  variety  and  difficulty  in  the  mood 
constructions,  which  makes  it  awkward  for  boys.  It  is  not  so  plain, 
but  otherwise,  if  you  give  the  time  and  the  patience,  and  understand  it, 
it  may  be  worked  as  comiiletdy  as  Euclid,  I  think. 

9979.  Supposing  that  mathematics  and  French  ordinarily  entered  into 
the  curriculum  of  such  a  school  as  you  speak  of,  would  you  also  have 
English  language  in  some  form  or  other  ? — I  should  consider  that  no 
language  was  taught  as  a  1  anguage  ought  to  be  taught  which  had  not 
English  worked  into  it />an  pas w.  I  hold  the  same  opinion  with  the 
Latin  and  Greek.  We  perpetually  do  half-English  every  lesson  we  do, 
because  we  force  the  boys  to  give  the  corresponding  expressions. 

9980.  If  I  understand  you  right,  in  what  may  be  called  a  middle 
class  school  of  the  second  grade,  you  would  give  the  first  place  to 
mathematics,  the  second  to  some  modern  treatment  of  language,  and 
the  third  to  Latin  ? — The  second  to  a  modern  subject,  because  in 
some  instances  I  think  that  physical  science  in  its  various  branches  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  boys. 

9981.  Should  you  think  it  desirable  in  any  case  to  drop  literary 
cultivation  altogether  in  such  a  school  ? — Not  unless'you  absolutely  put 
out  of  sight  the  training  part  of  education.  I  can  conceive  getting 
lower,  when  the  time  that  can  be  given  is  so  short  that  you  must 
directly  ram  as  much  knowledge  into  them  for  their  after-life  as 
you  can. 

9982.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  the  use  of  English 
poetry  as  an  instrument  of  training  ? — That  comes  under  your  ques- 
tion about  English  grammar.  If  English  grammar  can  be  taught,  as 
I  believe  it  can,  as  completely  as  any  grammar  in  the  world,  then  a 
large  element,  the  basis  of  the  teaching,  will  naturally  be  English 
poetry,  as  jaoetiy  is  the  easiest  and  most  concise  form  in  which 
grammar  can  be  put. 

9983.  With  respect  to  Latin,  mider  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
tacked  on,  I  wish  to  knov/  whether  you  would  teach  that  tacked-on 
Latin  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  you  teach  Latin  in  a  school  in  which 
you  were  preparing  boys  for  the  Universities,  or  whether  you  would 
in  any  degree  modify  it  ? — If  I  had  to  teach  any  language  where  I 
wanted  to  gain  time,  during  all  the  eai-ly  and  some  of  the  after  part,  as 
soon  as  the  boys  knew  their  forms  of  words  and  so  on  fairly,  I  should 
in  the  case  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  work  construe  it  to  them  fii'st, 
and  then  they  should  be  made  to  learn  it  and  produce  it  afterwards. 
In  my  upper  class  every  week  foi-  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  I 
construe  to  them. 

9984.  If  I  understand  you,  you  would  think  it  possible  and  desirable 
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in  using  Latin  as  a  secondary  and  subordinate  subject,  to  give  it  a  more  Hev.JE.  Tlning. 
direct  bearing   on  modern   ideas,   than  on  simple  scholarship  at  the  M.A. 

Universities,  in  the  case  in  which  it  was  a  subordinate  and  tacked-  on 
subject  ? — I  suppose  it  would  be  generally  said  so,  but  I  should  consider 
that  such  a  way  of  teaching  Latin,  if  one  could  And  men  to  do  it,  was 
the  best  way  of  teaching  Latin.  I  do  not  do  it  myself,  because  I  must 
work  with  the  tools  I  have,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  alter  old  methods  in 
common  subjects. 

9985.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  influences  acting  on  classical 
education  are  thoroughly  satisfactory,  or  would  you  wish  in  any  de- 
gree to  modify  the  ordinary  mode  of  teaching  Latin  in  our  public 
schools  ? — No  ;  far  from  it,  for  one  thing,  as  far  as  my  recollection 
goes,  I  think  much  more  English  is  required  to  be  worked  into  the 
public  schools.  I  have  found  it  so  throughout.  We  teaah  English 
throughout  the  school  in  various  forms,  and  I  hold  that  the  veiy 
highest  results  have  been  attained  in  a  great  degree  by  it,  and  that 
the  average  performance  has  been  immensely  bettered. 

9986.  You  attach  a  great  of  importance  to  English  composition 
throughout  your  school  ? — I  do. 

9987.  Do  you  attach  great  importance  to  interesting  boys  in  their 
work,  or  do  you  rather  look  to  authority  to  produce  hard  work  ? — If  it 
is  asked  with  the  ordinary  idea  of  making  the  thing  easy,  and  so  on,  I 
am  no  believer  in  making  things  easy  in  the  least ;  but  if  you  mean  that 
a  man  ought  to  throw  living  power  into  his  Avork,  and  in  that  way  make 
it  easy,  I  think  he  ought  to  do  so,  and  he  is  a  bad  teacher  if  he  does  not 
do  so. 

9988.  With  regard  to  the  government  of  these  schools,  you  have 
some  experience,  it  appears,  with  two  schools  under  one  common  trust ; 
supposing  that  the  result  of  any  measures  which  may  be  consequent  on 
the  inquiry  now  going  on  should  be,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  grouping 
together  of  various  endowments  within  a  certain  area,  with  a  view  to 
meet  the  wants  of  different  classes  ;  should  you  see  any  great  incon- 
venience in  a  general  board  having  more  than  one  kind  of  school  under 
its  management  ? — I  should  not  like  it  at  aU  myself,  because  I  believe 
that  the  eiFeet  would  be  that  they  would  not  be  sufficiently  interested  in 
individual  schools,  and  that  the  division  of  responsibility  is  so  great 
that  it  amounts  to  nobody  being  responsible  at  all  to  a  great  extent. 

9989.  Do  you  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  the  esprit  de  corps 
pervading  the  trustees  as  well  as  the  masters  and  scholars  ? — Yes. 

9990.  Supposing  that  it  should  be  desirable  to  re-cast  a  good  many 
of  the  endowments  within  a  given  county  ;  can  you  suggest  any  means 
by  which  it  would  be  most  easy  to  give  facilities  for  that  ;  or  have  you 
not  considered  the  question  ? — No  ;  I  have  not  considered  the  question, 
excepting  in  the  form,  that  if  tliey  are  to  continue  classical  schools,  I 
think  there  is  only  one  way  of  doing  it,  that  you  must  make  all  the 
small  foundations  preparatory  schools  and  limit  the  age.  As  soon  as  you 
limit  the  age  you  get  a  much  less  expensive  machinery,  less  complicated, 
and  in  every  respect  more  workable. 

9991.  Supposing  all  these  small  endowments  to  be  converted  into 
preparatory  schools,' should  you  think  that  in  that  case  it  would  be  very 
undesirable  to  have  one  general  controlling  authority  for  a  certain 
district  over  these  schools  ? — If  the  authority  had  considerable  power 
of  change,  and  so  on,  I  should  say  yes. 

9992.  Would  there  not  be  considerable  difficulty  in  securing  the  best 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  these  foundations,  if  every  one  had  its 
own  separate  little  trust  and  there  were  no  means  of  mutual  arrange- 
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Rev.  E.  Tliring,  mcnt  between  them  ? — Might  not  that  in  some  degree  be  met  by  the 
M.A.         appointment  of  visitors  ? 

]4thN  iRfi<;  ^^^^-  -^^  you  have  mentioned  the  desirableness  of  change  in  the 
°^'  •  managing  board,  could  you  suggest  any  constitution  founded  on  your 
own  experience,  and  which  you  may  have  met  with  ;  any  constitution 
of  a  trust  which  you  think  would  be  the  most  desirable  for  an  old 
classical  school  where  there  was  an  earnest  desire  to  revive  it,  and  to 
make  it  as  useful  an  institution  for  the  country  as  possible  ? — My  own 
impression  would  certainly  be  that  such  a  trust,  as  a  body,  should 
simply  be  trustees,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  should  only  manage  funds 
and  property  ;  but  that  there  should  be  a  responsible  person,  whether 
you  call  liim  a  visitor  or  not,  as  head  of  that  irust,  who  should  have  the 
whole  responsibility  of  what  was  done,  even  if  he  was  advised  by  them. 

9994.  Do  you  moan  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  splecling  the 
masters  ? — A  trust  ought  only  to  appoint  the  head  master. 

9995.  You  would  vest  that  in  one  pci'son  ? — I  do  not  so  much  mind 
vesting  the  appointment  of  head  master  in  one  person.  They  will  do 
that  well  enough  as  a  body;  but  in  the  case  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  disposal  of  funds,  and  so  on,  with  certain  checks,  I  should  like  to 
throw  the  responsibility  on  a  single  person. 

9996.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  present  large  school  at  Uppingham 
has  been  entirely  created  during  your  occupation  of  the  head  mastership 
from  very  small  beginnings  ? — Yes. 

9997.  Will  you  inform  us  in  what  state  you  found  the  foundation 
when  you  went  there  ? — There  was  one  house,  the  head  master's  house, 
more  or  less  fitted  for  taking  boai'ders  ;  one  master,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  besides  the  head  master,  who  was  paid  120/.  per  aimum,  and 
there  were  25  boys  boarders,  and  about  six  or  seven  day  boys. 

9998.  Will  you  explain  what  the  class  of  those  25  boys  was  ? — I 
think  they  were  chiefly  sons  of  clergymen  and  professional  men  ;  but 
the  tendency  has  certainly  rather  been  to  bring  a  higher  class  of  boys 
as  the  school  has  got  more  known,  without,  I  think,  cutting  off  the 
others.     We  have  a  fair  number  of  the  old  kind. 

9999.  What  has  been  done  at  Uppingham  has  not  been  due  to  any 
great  advantages  of  wealthy  endowments  ;  it  has  been  solely  due,  if  I 
do  not  misunderstand,  to  your  taking  the  advantages  of  a  small  endow- 
ment with  a  trust  from  which  you  have  not  received  any  remarkable 
assistance,  and  it  has  been  the  energetic  expansion  of  an  old  endow- 
ment ? — Exactly. 

10.000.  Do  you  see  any  circumstances  connected  with  the  constitution 
or  the  property  or  the  trust  management  of  Uppingham,  pointing  out 
any  reason  why  what  has  been  done  at  Uppingham  should  not  be  done 
elsewhere  ? — Provided  the  town  is  not  large  and  the  house  is  fairly 
good,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  anywhere. 

10.001.  Why  is  the  smallness  of  the  town  very  important  ? — It  is 
partly  of  importance  on  account  of  the  situation  of  buildings.  I  should 
regard  buildings  in  a  town  as  a  serious  defect  in  pushing  a  school.  T 
should  not  like  to  face,  indeed  I  doubt  whether  with  all  my  feelings 
about  education,  I  could  have  faced,  an  indifferent  building  in  the  middle 
of  a  town. 

10.002.  In  fact,  Uppingham,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  very  much 
what  Harrow  is,  a  successful  public  school  built  upon  a  small  endoiv- 
ment  in  almost  a  country  village  ? — Yes. 

10.003.  In  fact,  you  do  think  that  that  circumstance  is  no  precedent 
for  the  improvement  of  endowed  schools  in  large  towns  ? — Yes,  I  think 
not. 
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10.004.  Have  you  at  all  turned  your  attention  to  the  best  course  to  Bev.E.  Thring 
be  taken  -with  endowments  which  are  producing  very  little«  results  in         ^^■■^- 
towns  ? — I  never  should  have  a  boarding  school  in  a  large  town,  but  I 
would  turn  the  endowments  into  the  very  best  day  education  that  money 
could  buy  or  give. 

10.005.  If  you  looked  forward  to  the  improvement  of  these  founda- 
tions, it  would  take  one  of  two  forms,  or  possibly  both, — the  improve- 
ment of  day  education  in  the  town  or  the  transfer  of  part  of  the  property 
to  a  better  situation,  in  order  to  remove  the  boarders  into  the  country? 
— Certainly  ;  I  could  not  carry  on  some  of  the  things  which  without 
doubt  have  contributed  lai'gely  to  the  success  of  the  school  if  we  had 
not  such  liberty  without  temptation  of  an  inordinate  kind. 

10.006.  You  have  heard  probably  of  the  recent  foundation  of  several 
schools  set  up  by  individuals  for  the  benefit  of  their  neighbours,  and 
especially  for  the  good  of  the  agricultural  class,  on  the  plan  which  may 
be  generally  called  the  proprietary  or  share  plan,  in  order  to  give  to  the 
middle  portion  of  the  middle  class  a  good  and  useful,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  a  liberal  education,  on  terms  varying  from  251.  to  40/.  a  year  ; 
have  you  considered  how  far  the  extension  of  that  principle  would  be 
desirable  with  a  view  to  improve  the  education  of  the  agricultural  and 
trading  classes  ? — I  tliiuk  that  unless  you  can  ensure  that  the  proprietary 
schools  shall  be  much  more  quiescent  in  their  management  than  they  ai-e 
likely  to  be,  unless  you  ensure  certainty  to  masters  of  not  being  inter- 
fered with  in  their  life-work,  and  not  being  compelled  to  bring  out 
results  rapidly,  and  so  on,  that  the  certainty  over  a  given  number  of 
years  is  that  they  shall  deteriorate  exceedingly. 

10.007.  Suppose  the  case  to  be,  as  is  the  case  in  the  schools  to  which  we 
refer,  that  the  appointment  of  the  head  master  is  to  a  certain  extent  put 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  shareholders  into  the  hands  of  independent 
trustees,  and  that  the  master  is  left  to  a  very  great  extent  free  to  caiTy 
on  his  own  plans  ? — If  he  is  really  left  free,  and  the  shaxeholders 
cannot  exercise  sufficient  pressure  to  crush  him,  supposing  he  is  doing 
his  best  under  trying  circumstances,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
work,  but  still  my  own  feeling  is  very  strong.  I  could  not  work  for  a 
body  of  proprietors  as  I  can  for  my  old  foundation  j  and  shareholders 
cannot  be  prevented  from  exercising  some  pressure. 

10.008.  Supposing  that  that  plan  were  not  favourably  viewed,  can  you 
suggest  in  what  way  the  wants  of  towns  and  lai'ge  rural  districts  are  to 
be  met  at  the  present  time  where  there  are  no  foundations  which  may  be 
improved  ? — I  should  certainly  first  try  whether  the  shareholders  would 
not  give  the  money.  I  think  with  a  good  system  well  backed  a  good 
deal  of  money  might  be  got. 

10.009.  Have  you  considered  the  peculiar  difficulty  in  which  the 
agricultural  classes,  I  mean  tenant  fai-mers  of  say  about  500/.  a  year, 
are  placed  from  the  circumstance  that  their  I'esidences  are  very  distant 
from  day  schools,  and  that  they  ai'e  also  anxious  to  get  their  boys 
early  into  life,  and  that  they  cannot  very  well  afford  to  send  them  to 
expensive  boarding  schools  ?— If  I  had  the  power  I  should  swamp  a 
great  many  of  the  smaller  foundations,  and  turn  them  into  schools  for 
that  class.  I  should  found  boai-ding  schools  if  I  had  the  power. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  foundations  in  England,  their  statutes 
originally  more  or  less  making  them  classical  schools,  which  by  no 
possibility,  even  by  the  preparatory  school  system,  will  work.  I  should 
at  once  as  fai*  as  possible  make  new  foundations  of  boarding  schools 
for  that  class  out  of  those  endowments  in  the  districts  from  which  the 
endowments  are  taken. 

10.010.  Should   you    be  favourable  to    some  such  arrangement  as 
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Bev.  E.  Thring,  this  :  io  Yivity,  as  far  as  legislation  can,  one   or    two  good  classical 

M.A.         grammar   schools    in  every    county,  or   other  district    of  reasonable 

.-I""  dimensions,  and  to  take  steps  to  change   the  smaller   foundations  into 

^'        ■  that  kind  of  school  in  which  you  would  tack  on  the  Latin  rather  than 

make  Latin  the  principal  ? — I  should. 

10.011.  Do  you  think  that  affords  a  real  hope  for  satisfying  the 
reasonable  wants  of  busy  people,  and  still  retaining  some  liberal 
character  in  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  ? — To  the  best  of 
my  belief  there  is  sufficient  to  do  it. 

10.012.  I  still  understand  that  you  are  unfavourable  to  vesting  the 
working  out  of  any  such  system  in  any  council  for  the  district  ? — 
I  would  rather  not,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  that  may  not  be 
ultimately  the  best  way.  I  have  not  considered  that  question  suffi- 
ciently. I  rather  give  my  answer,  to  tell  the  truth,  with  reference  to 
my  own  position  and  point  of  view  than  to  the  point  of  view  from 
which  you  are  now  putting  it. 

10.013.  As  between  the  interference  of  the  State  and  the  creation 
of  a  mixed  local  body,  which  would  you  prefer  for  the  introduction 
of  such  gradual  changes  into  the  classical  schools  and  into  the  pro- 
posed more  modern  schools  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  ? — This  is 
on  a  different  footing  from  many  things  which  I  have  said  and  which 
I  feel  strongly  about.  Ask  that  question  suddenly,  and  I  answer  I 
would  rather  have  the  State. 

10.014.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Have  you  any  view  as  to  the  advantage  or 
disadvantage  of  inspection  of  endowed  schools  ? — On  the  whole,  I  am 
decidedly  against  the  inspection  of  endowed  schools,  meaning  by  en- 
dowed schools  such  endowed  schools  as  send  to  the  Universities.  I 
consider  the  University  acts  as  their  inspectors  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

10.015.  But  in  some  of  the  schools  that  send  a  per-centage  of  their 
boys  to  the  University,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  who  do  not  go  to 
the  University  ? — Yes. 

10.016.  Would  your  objection  still  hold  ? — Speaking  from  my  own 
point  of  view,  yes  ;  because  I  conceive  that  if  the  work  is  at  all 
favourable,  or  even  if  it  is  not,  the  tendency  of  a  system  of  inspection 
is  to  come  with  external  ideas  into  the  working  of  a  school,  and  not  to 
examine  according  to  the  powers  and  working  of  that  school.  If  we 
are  sure  that  we  have  examiners  who,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  will 
work  under  us,  I  believe  we  should  all  welcome  inspection.  I  should 
not  mind  their  inspecting  every  day  ;  but  I  object  exceedingly  to  a  man 
coming  down  from  the  University,  or  anywhere  else,  and  setting  my 
school  an  examination  totally  irrespective  of  our  ways  of  working,  and 
then  giving  an  ex  officio  decision  on  it ;  he  being,  very  likely,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  not  half  so  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  state  of 
the  school  as  we  are. 

10.017.  Taking  this  view  of  it,  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
endowments  that  are  allowed  to  go  very  much  to  waste  in  consequence 
of  neglect,  do  you  not  think  that  there  might  be  some  advantage  in 
such  a  kind  of  inspection  as  would  secure  efficiency  in  the  school  ? — 
I  think  that  there  might  be  a  most  advantageous  inspection  of  schools, 
which  should  leave  the  internal  arrangement,  and  so  on,  yery  much 
to  themselves,  and  see  whether  things  generally  were  going  on  well, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing. 

10.018.  In  fact,  you  would  approve  of  a  system  of  inspection  which 
would  go  the  length  of  securing  that  the  endowments  were  not  abused  ? 
— Most  certainly. 

10.019.  (Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  have  taken  an  active  intei-est 
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in  the  local  examinations  of  schools  ?— Quite  at  the  beginning  ;  I  was  Rev.E.  Thntu/, 
very  much  interested  in  them.  M.A. 

10.020.  Have  you  watched  their  effect  ? — As  far  as    reading  the         

general  results,  I  have  done  so.  14th  Nov.  186.5. 

10.021.  What  is  your  opinion  ;  do  you  believe  that  they  have  been 
very  beneficial  ? — I  believe  exceedingly  beneficial.  I  believe  they  are 
the  greatest  educational  reality  that  has  been  started  in  my  time. 

10.022.  Do  you  think  the  system  is  capable  of  any  impi'ovement  at 
present  ? — I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  it  to  say. 

10.023.  Have  you  sent  boys  from  your  own  school  ? — No  ;  not 
at  all. 

10.024.  (ilfr.  Acland.)  You  did  take  an  active  part,  I  think,  in  the 
consultations  which  led  to  the  precise  form  which  the  examinations 
took  ? — Yes. 

10.025.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Why  do  you  not  send  boys  from  your  own 
school  ? — ^Because  the  boys  do  not  want  to  go.  I  have  one  or  two  boys 
in  the  school  who  have  passed  the  examination.  I  have  one  boy  in  the 
school  who  is  going  in,  but  we  cannot  give  special  training  to  send 
them.  Ordinary  training  does  fairly  enough,  it  is  true,  but  the  class  of 
boy  who  comes  to  Uppingham  does  not  generally  want  to  pass  that 
examination. 

10.026.  (Lord  Lyttelton^  Most  of  your  boys  come  with  a  view  to 
going  to  the  Universities  ? — ^Either  to  the  Universities  or  to  higher 
trade,  such  as  merchants  and  lawyers;  a  great  many  merchants,  I  think. 

10.027.  {Lord  Taunton^  You  have  said  that,  on  the  whole,  you 
consider  the  effect  of  these  local  examinations  of  the  Univei-sities  has 
been  beneficial.  Do  you  think  there  have  been  any  instances  of  ill 
effects  being-  produced  by  inducing  masters  to  devote  their  attention  to 
picked  boys  to  the  neglect  of  others  ? — They  may  have  done  so,  but  I 
do  not  see  that  we  can  take  that  into  consideration  ;  the  public  must 
judge  of  that.  On  the  whole  I  am  convinced  it  will  make  a  better 
school. 

10.028.  You  have  no  doubt  on  the  whole  that  they  have  acted  bene- 
ficially ? — ^I  repeat,  that  they  are,  I  believe  the  greatest  educational 
reality  that  has  come  out  in  my  time. 

10.029.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  effect  of  the  various 
competitive  examinations  as  an  introduction  to  the  public  service  ? — 
Yes  ;  to  the  Indian  examination, 

10.030.  What  is  your  experience  on  that  point? — I  think  that  the 
examination  is  conducted  on  very  wrong  principles  in  most  important 
particulars. 

10.031.  How  so? — They  allow  too  many  subjects  to  be  taken  in,  and 
seem  to  have  no  fixed  idea  of  what  they  Avant,  and  they  do  not  give 
sufficient  marks  for  low  mathematics,  in  my  opinion.  Mathematics  is 
a  subject  which  of  all  others  is  useful  wherever  you  stop.  My  boys 
have  always  told  me  that  it  is  no  good  their  taking  in  the  mathematics 
which  they  know,  though  we  have  had  what  we  consider  some  good 
school-boy  hands. 

10.032.  {Mr.  Actand.)  To  what  extent  in  mathematics  ? — The  upper 
boys  in  my  school  in  mathematics  tell  me  that  if  they  were  going  to  try 
for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  they  must  drop  mathematics  as  a  subject, 
as  it  would  not  pay,  though  they  have  already  got  a  very  useful  amount 
of  it.  I  suppose  they  would  know  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  a  little 
mechanics,  and  Euclid. 

10.033.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  give  those  of  your  boys  who  are 
going  to  be  candidates  for  the  India  Civil  Service  or  any  other  branch 
of  the  public  service  any  special  training  ? — We  turn  on  extra  subjects 
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Bev.E.  Thing,  and  in  some  instances  allow  them  to  drop  all  verse  composition,  and  in 
M^         one  or  two  instances  wo  have  allowed  them  to  drop  Greek.  I  expressed 
14th  Nov  1865   "^^  ^^"^  opinion  on  the  Greek  question  earlier,  that  I  did  not  think  it 
'        ■  good. 

10.034.  You  think  in  short  it  is  to  some  degree  a  cramming  system  ? 
— I  think  to  a  great  degree. 

10.035.  Do  you  think  that  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  boys  ? — ^I  think  a 
very  bad  effect.  It  does  not  produce  a  very  bad  effect  on  our  boys, 
simply  because  we  do  not  do  it,  but  it  lessens  the  number  of  boys  who 
try  from  our  school.  A  boy  now  never  goes  up  from  Uppingham 
straight  off  to  one  of  these  examinations.  I  think  he  ought  to,  though 
it  does  not  affect  our  prosperity  as  a  school. 

10.036.  You  mean  that  they  go  to  an  intermediate  crammer  ? — Yes, 
1  think,  with  our  facilities,  that  an  examination  ought  to  be  such  as  to 
make  it  pay  for  a  boy  to  go  up  from  Uppingham. 

10.037.  {Sir  Stafford  Northcote.)  Do  you  apply  that  to  other  ex- 
aminations except  the  Indian  ? — I  have  no  experience  of  tlie  others. 
The  Indian  examination  I  know,  because  nearly  every  year  we  have 
some  candidate  going  in. 

10.038.  Do  boys  ever  go  in  for  Woolwich  from  Uppingham  ? — Yes  ; 
in  one  instance  only  have  they  gone  direct.  I  have  a  boy  just  going  in 
for  the  next  examination  who  has  only  left  us  two  or  tliree  months,  but 
I  do  not  know  so  much  about  tliose  examinations.  The  common  Army 
examinations  we  do  with  ease,  and  the  Artillery  examinations  we  might 
fairly  meet. 

10.039.  {Mr.  Acland.)  How  is  the  Artilleiy  examination  distinguished 
from  the  Woolwich  examination  ? — It  is  not  quite  so  severe  an  exar 
mination  I  believe  ;  but  I  am  very  likely  confounding  it'  with  some 
other  examination. 

10,039(2.  (Afterwards  the  question  was  asked),  What  necessity  led 
to  the  change  in  Uppingham  school  ? — Tlie  necessity  was  this.  There 
were  25  boarders  in  the  school,  and  six  or  seven  day  boys  ;  the  school 
would  have  been  considered  prosperous,  I  believe,  with  50  boys  in  it. 
This  is  not  too  large  a  number  for  two  or  three  classes,  if  they  had 
been  fairly  equal  in  age  or  attainments.  But  the  statutes  of  the  school 
compel  the  head  master  to  send  exhibitioners  to  the  Universities,  com- 
pel him,  that  is,  to  keep  boys  at  tlie  school  up  to  the  age  of  18  or  19  ; 
whilst  only  120^.  per  annum  is  paid  to  provide  assistant  masters.  This 
means  that  a  school  of  25  or  30  boys,  as  the  ages  range  from  10  to  19, 
requires  to  be  divided  into  almost  as  many  classes  as  a  school  of  250 
or  300,  for  there  is  the  same  inequality  of  knowledge  in  its  component 
parts,  and  therefore  requires  as  many  masters  to  teach  it  properly. 
This  means  that  the  boys  cannot  be  taught  properly  by  one  master 
with  only  120Z.  at  his  disposal.  No  school  under  such  circumstances 
is  well  worked,  for  it  is  work  without  tools.  This  drove  me  to  look 
for  a  remedy.  The  simplest  remedy  would  have  been  to  limit  the  age 
of  the  boys  at  the  school  to  ]  3  years,  as  by  so  doing  the  number  of 
classes  would  be  lessened,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  many  masters 
done  away  with.  But  the  statutes  forbade  this.  I  could  not  send 
away  the  boys  at  13  years  of  age.  There  was  only  one  other  plan, 
the  one  which  was  adopted.  My  own  income  depended  on  boarders,  in 
other  words,  the  boarders  paid  almost  all  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  school  at  Uppingham  and  its  teaching,  whilst  the  foundation  only 
gave  the  exhibitions  at  the  Universities  which  attracted  the  boarders. 
But  if  this  supported  a  head  master,  it  might  support  assistant  masters 
with  a  good  system.  The  plan  was  tried,  and  in  time  succeeded. 
Boarding  houses  were  established,  and  masters  provided  by  degrees, 
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and  a  large  self-supporting  school  created  out  of  a  very  small  imimal  jiev.E.Thring, 
income  from  the  foundation  funds.     Even  the  boarding  houses  in  this         M.A. 

case  were  built  without  any  aid  whatever  from  the  foundation.     These  

principles  are  of  universal  application.  Wherever  a  foundation  can  l^thNov.  1865. 
supply  boarding  houses,  and  a  small  annual  income  for  exhibitions  to 
attract  boarders,  a  large  self-supporting  school  can  be  established,  which 
shall  entirely  maintain  itself  in  an  efficient  working  state  out  of  its  own 
earnings.  If  the  age  of  the  boarders  is  limited,  the  question  is  easier 
still,  fewer  classes  are  wanted,  and  less  expensive  machineiy.  In  the 
case  of  the  Univei'sity  schools,  that  is,  schools  preparing  for  the 
University,  the  exhibitions  ought  to  be  to  any  College.  In  the  case  of 
preparatory  schools  to  any  University  school  the  pai-ents  may  select. 
In  the  case  of  lower  schools  they  should  be  devoted  to  apprenticeships, 
or  to  giving  the  boys  a  start  in  life  in  any  honest  way.  Some  scholar- 
ships can  be  founded  for  boys  at  the  school  by  requiring  each  house 
master  to  take  one  boy  free,  or  neai-ly  free,  as  a  scholar.  The  scholar- 
ship to  be  won  in  an  open  examination.  By  these  means  a  small 
foundation  can  be  made  to  do  thoroughly  efficient  woi'k  on  a  large 
scale.  Wherever  there  is  foundation  enough  to  attract  boarders,  there 
is  foundation  enough  to  have  a  good  self -supporting  school,  if  the  other 
circumstances  are  favourable. 

Adjourned. 


Wednesday,  15th  November  1865. 

PEESENT  : 

Lord  Tatjnton. 

Lord  Lytxelton. 

Sib  Stappokd  Nobthcote,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Thoeold,  M.A. 

Thomas  Dike  Aoland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Edvcard  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Stoeeak,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Heney  Twells,  M. A.,  called  in  and  examined.  Jiev.  H.  Twelh 

M.A. 

10.040.  {Lord  Taunton.')  You  are  a  master  of  arts  of  the  University         

of  Cambridge  ?— I  am.  1 5th  Nov.  1 865 

10.041.  I  believe  you  are  the  headmaster  of  the  Godolphin  school  at 
Hammersmith  ? — I  am. 

10.042.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — For  nine  years  ; 
I  was  the  first  head  master. 

10.043.  The  Godolphin  school,  I  believe,  is  a  school  of  recent  estab- 
lishment in  its  present  form,  but  engrafted  upon  an  old  foundation  ? — 
It  was  never  established  until  nine  years  ago. 

10.044.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  school  was  established  ? — At  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury Mr.  William  Godolphin,  who,  I  believe,  was  a  gentleman  of 
Wiltshire,  but  also  connected  by  property  with  London,  by  his  will 
founded  a  school  at  Salisbury,  for  the  daughters  of  decayed  gentlemen. 
They  were  to  receive  a  thoroughly  good  education,  and  to  be  boarded 
as  well  as  educated.  That  school,  I  believe,  exists  at  the  present  day 
very  much  as  he  founded  it. 
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Sev.H.TweVs,       10,045.  At  Salisbury  ? — At  Salisbury.     But  there  was  another  clause 

-^•■^'  in  his  will,  which  devotes  another  portion  of  his  property  to  other 

15thNo '  ifif;  charitable  and  educational  purposes.     I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give 

1 '■■  you  the  precise  wording  of  that  clause  because  I  have  never  seen  it,  but 

it  was  under  that  clause  that  ten  years  ago  the  Court  of  Chancery 
drew  out  a  scheme  for  the  foundation  and  management  of  our  school. 

10.046.  It  appears  that  these  were  two  separate  bequests  ? — Two 
separate  bequests  in  the  same  will,  I  believe. 

10.047.  In  the  second  bequest  was  any  locality  pointed  out  ? — ^No 
locality  was  pointed  out ;  but  when  the  Court  of  Chancery  came  to  lay 
down  the  scheme  for  the  school  they  decided  that  it  should  be  established 
at  some  convenient  spot  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  I  suppose  owing  to 
the  former  connexion  of  Mr.  Wm.  Godolphin  with  Middlesex. 

10.048.  In  consequence  of  this  your  school  was  established? — Yes; 
nine  years  ago. 

10.049.  What  is  the  income  derived  from  endowments  for  the  pur- 
poses of  your  school  ? — Wlien  our  trustees  entered  upon  the  school  10 
years  ago,  I  believe  they  found  that  they  had  an  endowment  at  their 
disposal  of  about  450/.  a  year,  and  accumulations  of  about  4,000/.  They 
have  since  spent  the  4,000/.  upon  our  new  buildings,  and  besides  that 
they  have  borrowed  several  thousand  pounds  more, — I  rather  think 
about  4,000/.  more, — ^to  complete  these  buildings. 

10.050.  I  suppose  they  purchased  the  land  ? — They  purchased  the 
land.  Our  present  position  therefore  is  that  we  have  an  endowment  of 
450/.  a  year,  but  some  considerable  portion  of  this  has  to  be  expended 
every  year  in  paying  back  what  we  have  borrowed  on  a  tenninable 
annuity. 

10.051.  You  have  now  the  land  for  your  buildings  and  a  clear  net 
income  of — how  much  ? — 450/.  a  year,  minus  the  amount  we  have  to 
pay  by  way  of  annuity. 

10.052.  How  is  your  trust  composed  ? — The  trust  was  originally 
named  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  first  scheme  issued.  Since 
then  the  vacancies  have  been  filled  up  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  existing  trustees. 

10.053.  How  are  the  masters  appointed  ? — The  head  and  second 
masters  ai'e  appointed  rather  peculiaily,  not  by  the  trustees  but  by  the 
heirs-at-law  of  the  founder. 

10.054.  Who  are  the  present  representatives  of  the  founder  ? — The 
present  representatives  of  the  founder  are  Mr.  Godolphin  Biggs,  a 
gentleman  of  Wiltshire,  and  a  lady.  Miss  Cobbe. 

10  055.  In  the  scheme  is  there  any  attempt  made  to  define  the  class 
of  boys  to  whom  it  is  wished  to  give  the  benefit  of  instruction  in  this 

school  ? Not  at  all ;  further  than  that  it  defines  the  education  to  be 

o-iven.  It  says,  "The  education  must  be  in  the  principles  of  the 
"  Christian  religion  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
"  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  languages,  mathematics,  algebra, 
"  arithmetic,  general  English  literature  and  composition,  sacred  and 
"  secular  history,  geography,  reading,  writing,  and  such  other  foreign 
"  languages  and  subjects  as  the  trustees  may  from  time  to  time  agree 
"  upon." 

10  056.  There  is  nothing  in  that  to  prevent  the  school  being  made 
principally  available  for  the  sons  of  professional  men  or  for  the  sons  of 
tradesmen  or  skilled  artisans,  or  in  short  any  other  class  of  the  commu- 
nity who  wish  to  send  their  children  ? — It  is  open  to  all. 

10  057.  There  is  no  provision  made  that  the  instruction  should  be 
such  as  should  necessarily  suit  one  class  more  than  another  ? — No. 

10,058.  Practically,  how  is  the  school  worked  ?     Do  you  give  the 
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same  sort  of  instruction  to  all  who  come  to  your  school,  or  do  you  Rev.  H.  Twelli 
divide  them  into  classes  according  to  their  destinations  in  life,  and         M.A, 

endeavour  to  give  what  is  called  a  liberal  education  to  one  class,  and  

what  has  been  called  a  more  modern  and  useful  education  to  the  lower  1 5th  Nov.  1865. 

class  ? — ^According  to  the  general  routine  of  the  school,  it  consists,  as 

many  schools  do,  of  six  forms,  three  of  which  are  subdivided.     Boys 

are  mainly  classed  according  to  their  knowledge  of  classics  :  but  thei'e 

is  a  particular  point  in  the  school,   after  the  second  form,  where  it 

branches  off  into  two  divisions,  and  it  is  optional  for  any  parent  to  pass 

his  sons  into  what  we  call  the  modei-n  department,  or  remove,  in  which 

they  still  do  a  little  Latin,  but  throw   Gi'eek  overboard  altogether,  and 

learn  more  French,  mathematics,  arithmetic,  and  book-keeping. 

10.059.  I  think  your  school  contains  both  boarders  and  day  scholars? 
— Both  boarders  and  day  scholars. 

10.060.  In  what  proportions  ? — ^I  think  there  are  now  about  55 
boarders,  and  about  from  125  to  130  day  scholars.  I  think  we  have- 
about  185  altogether. 

10.061.  Are  your  premises  capable  of  receiving -more  boarders  ?— 
No  ;  out  of  those  55  boarders,  40  are  in  my  own  house,  and  my  own 
house  is  now  quite  full.     It  could  not  well  hold  more  than  40. 

10.062.  What,  may  I  ask,  is  the  expense  of  board  and  tuition  to  a 
boy? — The  capitation  fee  for  the  entire  school,  except  for  the  boys  on 
the  foundation,  is  10/.  per  annum.  That  is  paid  by  day  boys  and  . 
boarders  alike.  Then  for  boarding,  I  charge  in  my  own  house  45L, 
which  with  the  101.  capitation  fee  makes  55Z.;  and  a  few  extras  may 
bring  up  the  entire  expense  to  60Z.  The  other  boarding-house  is  a  little 
cheaper. 

10.063.  From  what  class  of  society  do  your  boarders  chiefly  come  ? 
— They  are  mostly  the  children  of  clergy,  professional  men,  and  people 
of  a  similar  standing. 

10.064.  Does  lOZ.  include  the  whole  expense  for  a  day  scholar  ?-— 
The  whole  of  the  regular  routine  of  instruction.  It  includes  Greek, 
Latin,  mathematics,  French,  and  an  English  education.  If  anything  is 
taught  over  and  above  the  regular  routine  by  the  occasional  masters, 
then  there  is  an  extra  charge.  For  instance,  German  is  an  extra  charge, 
and  so  is  drawing. 

10.065.  I  believe  the  part  where  you  are  is  densely  peopled  ? — Just 
where  we  are  is  not  very  thickly  peopled,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
it  will  be  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Terraces  are  springing  up  very 
fast,  but  we  draw  our  boys  from  a  radius  of  perhaps  two  or  three  miles. 

10.066.  I  am  speaking  of  the  day  boys  ? — Yes. 

10.067.  Do  your  day  boys  come  from  a  different  class  of  life  gene- 
rally to  that  from  which  your  boarders  come  ? — ^Not  generally.  Of 
course  there  are  some  of  the  day  boys  who  sre  of  a  different  class  of  life 
from  the  boarders;  but,  to  define  the  various  classes  to  which  our 
day  scholars  belong,  I  should  say  we  have  the  children  of  some  of  in- 
dependent means  ;  we  have  the  children  of  professional  men,  clergymen, 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  so  forth  ;  and  we  have  the  children  of  a  number 
of  gentlemen  who  have  some  occupation  or  other  in  the  city,  and  whose 
private  residences  are  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood.  These  last 
embrace  various  subdivisions.  One  man  may  live  in  a  large  sized  house 
or  villa,  and  another  in  a  small  one.  Lastly,  we  have  the  children  of 
some  few  shopkeepers,  but  not  many  of  them. 

10.068.  I  think  you  stated  that  some  boys  were  what  you  called  on 
the  foundation  ;  in  what  condition  are  they  as  to  payments.  I  presume 
they  receive  the  same  education  as  the  others  ? — They  receive  exactly 
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Rev.  H.  Twells,  the  same  education,  but  pay  nothing  whatevei-.     There  are  30  boys 
M.A.  nominated   on   the  foundation  who   receive   their   education  perfectly 

gratuitously. 

10.069.  Are  they  boarders  or  day  boys  ? — They  are  mostly  day  boys. 
In  the  case  of  some  few  of  tliose  on  the  foundation,  their  parents  have 
made  an  arrangement  either  with  myself  or  another  master  who  keeps 
a  boai'ding  house  for  their  board ;  but  generally  speaking  they  are  day 
boys. 

10.070.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  having  a  certain  number  of  boys 
who  pay  absolutely  nothing  a  good  one  ? — I  think  it  is,  because  it  meets 
particular  cases.  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  boys  on  the  foundation  are 
orphans.  Very  often  thoy  are  the  orphan  children  of  clergymen  or  pro- 
fessional men,  whose  widows  have  been  left  with  scarcely  any  income, 
and  I  thiuli  it  is  a  very  great  charity  for  them  to  be  on  the  foundation, 
and  to  pay  nothing. 

10.071.  Who  appoints  those  boys  ? — They  are  appointed  by  tiie 
patrons,  the  heirs-at-Iaw  of  the  founder,  who  appoint  also  the  head 
master  and  second  master.     They  nominate  15  boys  each. 

10.072.  Are  they  chiefly  boys  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — They  are 
mostly  boys  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  boys  have  been  ajipointed 
from  a  distance,  and  then  of  course  thoir  parents  are  obliged  to  make 
some  arrangement  for  their  boai'd. 

1 0.073.  Is  it  a  very  convenient  an-angement  that  the  patrons,  living 
in  Wiltshire,  should  make  this  selection  in  the  neighbourhood  of  youi- 
school,  a  neighbom-hood  with  which  they  are  not  themselves  personally 
connected,  and  have  not  therefore  the  best  means  of  judging  who  are  the 
fittest  objects  of  the  charity  ? — One  of  the  patrons  lives  in  Wiltshu-e  ; 
the  other  lives  in  London,  and  therefore  has  an  opportunity  of  judging  ; 
but  practically  they  very  often  take  my  advice  in  the  matter.  People 
come  to  me  and  lay  a  very  sorrowful  and  pitiful  case  before  me,  and 
want  to  get  their  boy  in.  I  send  the  particulars  to  the  patrons,  and  if  I 
can  recommend  the  case,  and  there  is  a  vacancy,  they  generally  appoint 
the  boy. 

10.074.  In  short,  you  do  not  see  any  practical  inconvenience  in  the 
matter  ? — Not  as  it  is  at  present,  I  think. 

10.075.  With  regard  to  religious  opinions,  is  any  line  di'awn  between 
boys  of  the  Church  of  England  and  boys  of  dissenting  parents  ? — Tlic 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  are  to  be  taught  in  the  school, 
but  there  is  the  usual  clause  (which,  1  believe,  is  generally  called  the 
conscience  clause)  that  the  children  of  dissenters  are  to  be  admissible 
and  that,  representation  being  made  to  the  head  master,  care  is  to  be 
taken  to  respect  the  religious  opinions  of  the  parents  or  friends  of  such 
scholars. 

10.076.  You  find  all  that  works  very  smoothly  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not 
think  that  on  the  whole  it  works  badly.  We  do  not  teach  the  children 
of  dissenters,  or  one  or  two  Roman  Catholic  children  whom  we  have, 
any  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England. 

10.077.  Do  you  believe  that  this  arrangement  afiects  the  general  moral 
or  religious  tone  of  the  boys  ? — I  think  not,  on  the  whole.  If  I  have 
any  hesitation  in  answering,  it  is  owing  to  this  ;  of  course,  in  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  sort,  you  will  naturally  understand  that  masters  have  a 
greater  indisposition  than  they  otherwise  would  have  to  teach  particu- 
lar lessons  involving  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England.  There 
is  some  little  inconvenience  in  a  number  of  boys  in  each  class  being 
excused  a  particular  lesson,  and  in  being  set  to  work  at  some  otlu;r 
lesson.    The  effect  of  that  is  that  masters  have  a  natural  tendency. 
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unless  it  is  guarded  against,  rather  to  overlook  those  particular  lessons  jjg„_  jj  TwcU 
which  -would  involve  this  particular  inconvenience.    That  was  my  reason         M.A. 
for  hesitating.  

10.078.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  By  the  scheme  that  the  children  of  dis-  i5thNov^65. 
senters  are  admissible  as   day  scholars,  are  they  not   admissible   as 

boarders  ? — The  admission  of  boarders  is  a  matter  entirely  in  one's  own 
hands.  I  should  decline  taking  a  dissenter  into  my  house  as  a  boarder, 
because  I  should  not  know  exactly  how  to  deal  with  him.  All  my 
boarders,  of  course,  go  to  church.  They  receive  instruction  from  me 
as  a  clergyman  out  of  school,  in  addition  to  the  in-school  instruction, 
especially  on  Sundays  ;  and  I  should  prefer  not  to  receive  a  dissenter, 
because  I  shotild  hardly  know  how  to  deal  with  him. 

10.079.  Do  you  know  from  the  circumstances  of  the  parents  whether 
they  are  dissenters,  or  do  you  ask  the  question — with  regard  to  boarders  ? 
— ^If  a  boarder  comes  to  me  I  never  ask  any  questions  about  that.  I 
assume  that  he  is  a  church  boy  ;  but  if  the  parent  said,  "  I  am  a  dis- 
senter, and  I  object  to  his  going  to  church,"  I  should  say  I  would 
rather  not  take  him. 

10.080.  With  regard  to  the  religious  teaching,  the  religious  teach- 
ing of  the  day  scholars  is  conducted  through  the  Bible  ? — Yes. 

10.081.  With  regard  to  that,  you  think  that  there  is  some  danger 
that  not  only  the  words  of  certain  formularies,  but  the  substance  of 
the  religious  teaching  of  part  of  Scripture  is  endangered  in  the  case 
of  dissenters'  children,  and  through  them  of  the  school  generally,  from 
the  operation  of  that  provision  ? — Undoubtedly  I  think  that  if  it  were 
strictly  a  Church  of  England  school,  and  only  a  Church  of  England 
school,  and  the  masters  were  not  fettered  at  all,  the  general  tone  of  the 
religious  instruction  might  be  more  satisfactory  than  it  is  ;  but  we  have 
to  choose  between  two  evils. 

10.082.  The  parts  of  Scripture  which  involve  doctrines  in  which  the 
Church  of  England  differs  from  dissenters  appear  to  be  somewhat  in 
danger  of  being  slurred  over  ?. — I  think  naturally,  we  should  feel  fettered 
in  dealing  with  such  passages.  If,  for  instance,  I  myself  were  giving  a 
scriptural  lesson,  and  there  were  certain  boys  who  were  dissenters  in  the 
class,  I  would  not  say  things  which  I  might  say  if  I  did  not  know  that. 

10.083.  With  regard  to  the  modern  department,  you  omit  Greek  ; 
do  you  admit  Latin  composition  ? — A  little  Latin  composition,  but  not 
much. 

10.084.  Latin  prose  ? — Latin  prose  ;  construing. 

10.085.  Do  they  write  Latin  prose  composition  ? — Yes,  they  write 
exercises,  but  they  are  very  simple  exercises.  The  classics  in  the 
modern  department  are  not  high. 

10.086.  Are  they  original  Latin  composition  or  translation  ? — Trans- 
lation. 

10.087.  With  regard  to  the  few  shopkeepers,  whose  children  you 
have,  are  they  shopkeepers  of  a  somewhat  higher  and  wealthier  class 
than  the  average  ?— Yes  ;  I  should  say  they  are. 

10.088.  What  relation  has  your  school  to  the  Universities  ?  Do  you 
often  send  boys  to  them  ? — A  few,  but  not  many. 

10.089.  Can  you  account  for  that  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  ac- 
count for  it.     We  do  send  a  few  most  years,  but  not  many. 

10.090.  You  say  you  do  not  send  many  to  the  Universities  ;  how 
many  do  you  think  have  gone  to  them  since  you  have  had  the  school  ? 
—I  do  not  know  whether  more  than  a  dozen  or  so  have  gone. 

10.091.  Have  you  any  of  the  ordinary  inducements  to  boys  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Universities  ;  any  scholarships  or  exhibitions  ? — No,  we 
have  no  scholarships  or  exhibitions  at  all ;  that  is  certainly  one  reason. 

2.  H 
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Reu.  H.  Tioeth,      10,092.  Has  that  point  ever  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
M.A.  governors  ? — It  has,  and  we  should  be  very  glad  to  get  the  exhibitions, 

l5thNb^]865   ^^^  knew  where  to  get  them  from. 

L ■       10,093.  Is  it  because  of  the  burden  on  the  finances  of  the  school 

that  they  are  not  able  to  found  anything  of  that  sort  ? — Clearly  their 
present  financial  position  would  not  at  all  enable  them  to  do  it. 

10.094.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Should  you  think  it  a  desirable  arrangement 
to  make  a  slight  increase  on  the  general  school  fee,  and  to  apply  a 
portion  of  the  endowment  to  the  foundation  of  exhibitions  ? — I  should 
prefer  the  capitation  fee  remaining  as  it  is,  at  10/.  a  year.  If  exhi- 
bitions were  founded,  I  would  rather  they  were  founded  in  an  inde- 
pendent manner. 

10.095.  My  question  is  rather  this  ;  it  has  been  suggested  sometimes 
that  endowments  are  really  not  used  in  the  most  advantageous  way 
when  they  are  simply  spent  in  paying  a  portion  of  the  salary  of  the 
masters,  and  therefore  indirectly  lowering  the  school  fees  to  the  whole 
body,  that  it  would  bo  better  to  employ  the  endowment  in  some  degree 
in  the  way  of  j)romoting  the  standard  of  the  education  by  founding 
exhibitions,  and  I  meant  to  ask  your  opinion  on  that  subject  ? — 1  should 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  exhibitions  founded,  only  I  rather  doubt 
the  expediency  of  raising  the  capitation  fee. 

10.096.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  there  any  rule  in  the  scheme,  or  have 
you  any  regular  practice,  as  to  the  second  master  and  the  master  of  the 
modern  department,  and  one  or  more  of  the  assistant  masters,  being 
University  men  ? — I  do  not  think  the  scheme  does  lay  down  anything 
of  the  sort  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  tliey  are  university  men,  but  I  think  it 
is  only  the  head  master  who  by  the  scheme  is  required  to  be  a  university 
man. 

10.097.  Is  the  head  master  required  to  be  a  clergyman  ? — I  do  not 
think  he  is. 

10.098.  Have  you  the  appointment  of  the  under-masters  ?  —  The 
trustees  nominally  appoint,  but  practically  they  are  always  very  willing 
to  take  ray  recommendation. 

10.099.  Is  it  your  wish  that  the  second  master  shall  always  be  a 
clergyman  ? — I  should  prefer  his  being  a  clergyman  ;  he  is  a  clergyman 
at  the  present  time. 

10.100.  {Mr.  Acland.')  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  a  little  more  about 
the  capitation  fee.  We  have  been  told  that  18/.  or  201.  is  a  very 
common  rate  of  payment,  and  it  is  in  fact  paid  at  the  University  and 
King's  College  schools  by  the  upper  professional  classes  ;  do  you  think 
it  impossible  to  get  more  than  10/.  for  such  a  high  education  as  you 
give  ? — I  should  think  it  not  at  all  impossible  that  it  might  be  done  at 
some  future  time  ;  at  present  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  do 
it.  I  should  mention  that  when  the  scheme  was  originally  issued,  the  capi- 
tation fee  was  fixed  at  only  61.  ;  it  was  subsequently  raised  to  8/.,  and 
again  raised  to  1 07.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  to  raise  it  again,  at  all 
events  at  present. 

10.101.  Is  it  fixed,  or  is  it  in  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  to  charge 
a  sum  not  exceeding  10/.  ? — They  cannot  charge  a  sum  exceeding  10/.  ; 
they  might  charge  lower. 

10.102.  Then  supposing  the  reputation  of  the  school  to  rise,  which 
it  probably  may  be  expected  to  do,  do  you  think  it  would  then  be  in- 
expedient gradually  to  raise  the  charge,  and  so  to  found  exhibitions  ? — 
The  view  entertained  by  many  people  is  that  where  there  is  a  founda- 
tion school,  some  advantage  ought  to  be  got  from  the  endowment,  and 
that  the  same  education  ought  to  be  obtained  at  somewhat  less  terms 
than  at  schools  which  have  no  foundation. 
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10.103.  Do  you  modify  your  eduoation  much  to  meet  the  wants  of  Hev.  H.  Twelk, 
those  who  are  going  into  what  are  called  the  more  practical  branches         M.A. 

of  life,  and  who  have  no  idea  of  the  higher  professional  or  university       ,  ~ 
life  ? — We  only  modify  it  so  far  as  regards  the  special  modern  de-    "■  ' 

partment. 

10.104.  Will  you  state  in  what  respect  exactly  it  deviates  from  the 
general  education  ? — If  a  boy  went  on  in  the  classical  school,  he  would 
be  taught  Greek  as  well  as  Latin  ;  if  he  passes  into  the  modem  de- 
partment he  is  not  taught  Greek  at  all,  and  the  number  of  Latin 
lessons  is  comparatively  small.  I  suppose  in  the  modern  department 
they  do  not  spend  onC'third  of  their  time  over  classics,  and  so  get  more 
for  French  and  mathematics. 

10.105.  How  many  boys  have  you  in  the  modern  department  ? — From 
30  to  35. 

10.106.  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
modern  department,  as  compared  with  the  other  department  ? — 1  think 
that  generally  they  rather  consist  of  slower  boys  than  in  the  other 
department,  because  it  often  happens  that  they  have  been  moved  into 
it  for  the  very  reason  that  they  have  grown  up  to  be  14  or  15  without 
making  much  progress  in  classics. 

10.107.  Do  you  carry  mathematics  to  any  great  extent  in  either  of 
your  departments  ? — Not  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  may  mention  this 
as  an  exemplification  of  my  last  answer,  that  although  the  sixth  form 
spend  very  much  less  time  in  mathematics  than  the  modern  depart- 
ment do,  yet  when  an  examination  comes,  the  chances  are  that  the  first 
prize  is  won  by  a  sixth  form  boy. 

10.108.  Have  you  any  experience  in  your  school  of  the  teaching  of 
physical  science  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

10.109.  I  think  you  have  sent  in  boys  for  several  competitive  exami- 
nations, have  you  not? — We  very  frequently  send  in  boys  for  Govern- 
ment competitive  examinations,  that  is,  the  ordinary  examinations  for 
Government  appointments. 

10.110.  Do  you  carry  the  preparation  on  to  the  last,  or  do  the  boys 
occasionally  leave  you  for  special  preparation  ? — Sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  the  other.  Sometimes  boys  have  left,  and  have  had  a  special 
master  in  particular  subjects  for  a  few  months,  at  other  times  they 
have  passed  straight  from  us. 

10.111.  Have  you  prepared  any  for  the  India  examinations  ? — Never 
specially  ;  one  boy,  the  son  of  a  shop-keeper  in  otvr  neighbourhood,  who 
was  with  us  for  four  or  five  years,  has  won  one  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  appointments  during  the  present  yeai',  but  he  went  for  a  few 
years  in  the  interval  to  King's  College. 

10.112.  Do  you  send  any  in  for  the  University  local  examinations? 
— We  do,  frequently.  We  do  not  press  boys  to  go  in ;  if  any  boys 
wish  to  go  in  they  do. 

10.113.  What  is  the  largest  number  you  have  ever  sent  in  ? — I  think 
we  have  never  sent  in  more  than  ten.  We  once  passed  seven  Associ- 
ates of  Arts. 

10.114.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  effect  of  those  examinations 
on  the  whole  ;  is  it  satisfactory  or  not  ? — I  should  say  decidedly  so. 

10.115.  Will  you  explain  that  a  little  more  ? — I  think  it  gives  boys 
something  to  work  for.  If  boys  have  no  University  or  other  exami- 
nation immediately  ahead  of  them,  and  no  particular  point  to  work 
for,  they  are  apt  to  get  sluggish  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  determined 
that  next  time  they  go  in  to  the  Oxford  examination,  it  gives  them 
something  to  do,  and  they  do  it. 

10.116.  Have  you  ever  found  that  the  concentration  of  efforts  in 
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Rev.H.  Twclh,  those  exiuniuatious  clashes  inconveniently  with  the' work  of  your  own 

M.A.  school  ? — I  think  not ;  we  do  not  lay  ourselves  out  for  them  ;  we  do  not 

-T^-  set  aside  the  routine  of  the  school  for  the  sake  of  these  examinations. 

"        '•  Practically,  when   Christmas  comes,  I  take  the  names  of  those  who 

wish  to  go  in,  and  I  devote  a  couple  of  hours  for  one  evening  a  week 

to  them  in  their  special  suhjects. 

10.117.  Do  you  find  then  that  the  general  education  of  your  own 
school  is  tolerably  fairly  tested  by  these  examinations  ? — I  think  it  is. 

10.118.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  in  boys  either  for  the 
Artillerj'  examination  or  of  the  Direct  Commissions  examinations  ? 
— Yes,  some  few  have  passed. 

10.119.  And  without  special  preparation? — And  without  special 
preparation. 

10.120.  Have  you  found  that  the  effect  of  the  Woolwich  examina- 
tions is  to  overstrain  boys  ? — At  the  Woolwich  examination  the 
standard  is  cerlainly  high. 

10.121.  {Dr.  Slorrar.)  Have  any  of  your  boys  gone  up  to  the 
Matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of  London  ? — Yes,  we  had 
one  within  the  last  twelve  months,  and  he  gained  the  principal  distinc- 
tion they  had  to  give. 

10.122.  Was  ho  prepared  entirely  by  yourself? — Entirely. 

10.123.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  boys  in  the  scliool  ? — 
Only  the  size  of  the  school- room. 

10.124.  Is  it  full  now  ? — It  may  be  said  to  be  full  now ;  there  is 
nominally  room  for  200  ;  at  present  we  have  185,  but  I  do  not  know 
where  we  should  put  the  other  1 5  if  we  had  them. 

10.125.  Would  there  be  any  hindrance  to  any  person  opening  a 
boarding  house  in  Hammersmith,  and  sending  boys  with  the  day  school 
capitation  fee  to  the  school  ? — I  suppose  it  would  be  at  the  option  of 
the  head  master  whether  he  liked  to  admit  such  boys. 

10.126.  What  is  the  extreme  point  of  distance  from  which  boys  come 
to  the  school  ? — I  should  say  2^  miles. 

10.127.  Do  any  avail  themselves  of  the  railway? — Yes,  from  Notting 
Hill  and  Bayswater. 

10.128.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Your  school  from  the  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  appears  to  provide  very  efTectually,  as  far  as  it  goes,  for 
certain  classes  of  the  community  in  what  is  called  the  middle  rank  of 
society,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  means  there  are,  as  far  as 
you  have  observed,  for  the  sous  of  small  tradesmen  and  for  the  sons  of 
skilled  mechanics  about  you,  obtaining  an  education  suitable  for  their 
prospects  and  condition  in  life  ? — I  think  our  school  has  supplied  (at 
least  I  hope  it  has)  a  certain  want,  but  there  does  seem  to  me  another 
want  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  I  am  afraid  in  a  great  many  neighbour- 
hoods, which  is  not  supplied,  that  is  for  the  class  of  boys  between  those 
in  our  school  and  the  National  schools.  There  really  is  no  good  educa- 
tion for  such  children  at  all. 

10.129.  Have  you  at  all  turned  your  mind  to  the  means  by  which  you 
think  that  deficiency  might  bo  best  supplied  ? — ^I  think  that  if  anyone 
could  get  hold  of  some  such  foundation  as  ours  and  establish  another 
school  for  this  intei-mediate  class  of  children,  it  would  be  a  most  admir- 
able thing.  Just  at  this  moment  in  our  neighbourhood  a  benevolent 
gentleman  is  giving  a  large  sum  of  money  to  establish  a  foundation 
school.  Unfortunately  as  I  think,  he  is  establishing  it  for  the  children 
of  the  very  poor.  I  wish  he  had  taken  the  other  line  and  established 
it  for  the  class  who  really  seem  to  me  to  want  it  a  great  deal  more. 

10.130.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  engraft  upon  such  a 
foundation  as  yours  the  means  of  educating  this  class  of  the  community? 
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— I  think  if  we  were  in  funds  it  might,  but  looking  at  the  present  state  Rev.  H.  Twells 
of  cm-  funds,  I  do  not  see  any  immediate  prospect  of  it.     There  is  no         ^S'.A. 
question  that,  looking  to  the  education  which  we  already  give  and  the 
increase  of  the  neighbourhood,  we  shall  have  to  extend  our  buildings 
hereafter  for  our  own  purposes,  so  that  I  think  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
our  trustees  would  feel  at  liberty  to  embrace  the  other  subject. 

10.131.  Do  you  think  that,  if  the  funds  were  sufficient,  there  would, 
in  itself,  be  any  objection  to  an  endeavour  to  unite  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  rank  which  go  to  your  school  with  those  of  a  lower 
class? — I  would  rather  the  school  v.'ore  altogether  separate,  as  a  distinct 
foundation. 

10.132.  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  state  the  reasons 
which  induce  you  to  form  that  opinion  ? — ^I  think  in  the  first  jjlace  that 
our  premises,  idthough  very  admirable  for  what  we  do  now  and  what 
we  are  likely  to  do,  are  hardly  large  enougli  and  considerable  enough 
to  embrace  an  entirely  new  object  of  that  sort  ;  and  then  I  think  that 
there  would  be  decidedly  some  objection  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of 
the  class  of  boys  which  we  take  mingling  in  a  promiscuous  manner 
with  the  children  of  a  lower  class. 

10.133.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  knowing 
anything  of  tlie  education  given  in  the  practising  school  attached  to 
St.  Mark's  training  college  ? — Merely  that  we  have  had  one  or  two 
boys  who  have  come  to  us  from  there. 

10.134.  Have  they  been  apparently  wcU  trained? — Very  well  trained; 
they  had  given  them  a  very  good  plain  education. 

10.135.  Is  that  in  any  degree  the  kind  of  education  which  you  think 
is  suited  to  the  class  below  your  school  and  above  the  national  school  ? 
— I  should  think  very  much  the  sort  of  education. 

10.136.  Do  you  know  the  rates  of  charge  ? — I  do  not. 

10.137.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  sum  do  you  think  a  skilled  mechanic 
or  a  small  tradesman  would  be  able  or  willing  to  give  for  the  education 
of  his  son  at  a  day  school  ? — ^I  should  think  that  a  capitation  fee  of  61, 
or  so  would  meet  the  case. 

10.138.  That  is  probably  higher  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  than 
you  would  fix  throughout  the  country  generally  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  fix  it 
lower  throughout  the  country,  but  really,  in  our  neighbourhood,  I  shoiJd 
think  that  61.  might  be  generally  paid. 

10.139.  {Mr,  Acland,)  Would  that  cover  the  ground  between  the 
upper  class  and  the  National  or  British  and  Foreign  schools? — There 
might  possibly  be  a  gradation  ;  you  might  charge  61.  for  some  classes 
and  Al.  for  others. 

10.140.  Do  you  think  that  a  school  between  yotirs  and  the  British 
and  Foreign  schools  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  social  feelings- 
of  all  the  intermediate  classes  between  yourselves  and  the  National 
school  ? — I  should  think  it  might. 

10.141.  What  variation  from  your  own  curriculum  do  you  think 
would,  on  the  whole,  be  best  suited  to  that  class? — T  should  be  disposed 
to  ignore  classics  almost,  if  not  entirely.  I  should  think  it  is  a  mistake 
in  establishing  schools  for  children  of  that  rank,  to  introduce  classics  j 
if  they  are  introduced,  the  almost  invariable  effect  is,  that  the  school  is 
gradually  forced  up  into  a  school  for  children  of  another  rank. 

10.142.  {Lord  Taunton.)  By  classics,  do  you  mean  even  the  Latin 
language  ? — Yes  ;  I  doubt  even  the  expediency  of  teaching  them 
Latin.  I  had  much  rather  they  received  a  good  English  education, 
and  if  anything  else  were  added  it  should  be  French. 

10.143.  {Mr.  Acland.)  And  mathematics  of  course  ? — And  mathe- 
matics ;  but  if  you  once  introduce  classics  into  a  school,  and  get  graduates- 
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liev.  H.  I'wells,  to  teach  it,  there  is  such  a  tendency  in  the  school  to  force  itself  out  of 
■™-^-         the  original  intention. 

15th  Nov.  1865.  10,144.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to  what  is  called  by 
"  '  some  people  "  Technical  education,"  that  is,  to  giving  education  or 
ti'aining  for  particular  branches  of  industry  ? — I  think  it  is  very  seldom 
indeed  that  parents  decide  what  is  to  become  of  a  boy  till  he  is  15  or 
16,  and  therefore  all  we  can  do  is  to  give  him  a  thoroughly  good 
general  education,  according  to  his  rank  in  life,  up  to  that  time,  that 
he  may  have  the  powers  and  capacity  of  turning  his  attention  to  any- 
thing. 

10.145.  You  would  therefore  be  averse  to  the  introduction  of  anything 
Eke  "  Technical  education  "  into  any  school  at  an  age  below  15? — ^I 
think  I  should.  I  should  give  them  a  general  education  up  to  that 
point. 

10.146.  You  mentioned  book-keeping  in  your  own  school;  what  is  your 
own  opinion  of  the  teaching  of  book-keeping ;  is  it  done  merely  to  meet 
the  views  or  prejudices  of  parents,  or  is  it  that  you  really  think  it  desir- 
able to  teach  it  ? — It  is  done  because  some  of  the  boys  in  the  modern 
department  are  going  to  be  clerks  in  merchants'  offices,  and  we  think  it 
just  as  well  to  give  them  some  idea  before  they  go  as  to  how  to  keep 
books.     Not  very  much  time  is  expended  on  it,  but  stiU  it  is  taught. 

10.147.  (Sir  Stafford Northoote.')  Which  do  you  consider,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  more  profitable  way  of  applying  an  endowment, — jby  giving 
gratuitous  education  to  a  few  boys,  or  by  giving  exhibitions  open  to 
competition  amongst  a  large  number  of  boys  ? — Both  are  useful;  but, 
in  the  case  of  our  own  school,  I  rather  like- the  system  of  the  30  boys 
receiving  a  free  education.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  that  abolished, 
even  if  an  exhibition  or  two  were  founded.  I  think  it  is  so  very  useful 
to  meet  particular  cases  of  distress. 

10.148.  You  would  give  those  to  be  filled  up  by  selection,  and  would 
not  throw  them  open  to  competition  ? — Certainly  by  selection.  If  they 
were  filled  up  by  a  competitive  examination  they  would  get  quite  into  a 
wrong  class. 

10.149.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  those  boys  are  not  limited  to  any 
locality  ;  they  may  be  taken  from  anywhere  ? — They  may  come  from 
anywhere. 

10.150.  {Dr.  Sforrar.)  Are  there  any  private  adventure  schools  in 
your  neighbourhood  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  humbler  classes 
that  you  have  been  referring  to  ;  those  below  your  school,  and  above 
the  British  and  Foreign  schools  ? — There  are  no  considerable  ones  ; 
private  adventures  have  been  entered  upon  from  time  to  time  ;  but  the 
general  result  is,  that  a  school,  when  established,  (^lasts  two  or  three 
years,  and  then  goes  down  and  disappears.  The  fact  is  schoolmasters 
of  that  class,  generally  speaking,  are  of  no  very  great  standing,  and 
have  no  very  great  capital ;  they  do  not  quite  offer  what  is  wanted,  and 
people  have  not  confidence  in  them. 

JO,  151.  What  is  the  usual  fee  that  schools  of  that  class  demand  ? — 
Some  have  demanded  41.  and  some  61.  a  year.  I  think  that  has  been 
the  general  rate  round  us. 

10,152.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  in  your  neighbour- 
hood to  provide,  what  I  may  call  "  school  plant,"  and  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  schoolmaster  of  competent  ability,  by  trustees  capable  of 
making  a  judicious  selection,  to  leave  that  schoolmaster  to  be  paid 
entirely  by  the  fees  which  he  would  be  able  to  get  from  that  class  ? — I 
think  if  such  a  schoolmaster  were  really  a  competent  and  energetic 
man,  he  would  be  able  to  cai-ry  on  such  a  school  very  successfully,  as  far 
as  I  can  give  an  opinion. 
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10,lo3.  So  that  the  mere  providing  of  the  plant  would  be   a  great  Rev.H.Twells 
temptation  to  a  really  competent  man  to  enter  upon  such  a  school  ? — I  M.A. 

think  it  would.  irth'V     isfi'i 

10.154.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  We  have  been  told  by  several  witnesses  °^'      ' 
that  book-keeping,  in  the  opinion  of  the  mercantile  classes,  is  much 

better  learned  in  actual  practice,  and  that  there  are  so  many  different 
ways  of  teaching  it,  that  it  does  not  answer  to  teach  it  in  school ;  have 
you  found  that  feeling  among  the  parents  of  your  children  ? — No ;  the 
fact  is  we  have  never  paid  any  very  great  attention  to  book-keeping  ;  it 
may  be  that  the  boys  of  the  modern  department  may  bestow  an  hour  a 
week  on  it,  but  not  more.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  writing  and  arith- 
metic lesson. 

10.155.  {Dr.  Storrar.')  Is  there  any  provision  made  for  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  in  day-schools  in  Hammersmith  ? — No  ;  beyond  the  class 
of  the  National  school  children,  I  think  there  is  very  small  provision 
indeed ;  there  may  be  a  few  private  day-schools,  but  none  of  any  standing. 

10.156.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding a  better  education  for  girls  of  the  class  that  would  be  above 
going  to  a  National  school?—  I  think  it  is  almost  as  important  as  pro- 
viding an  education  for  boys  ;  but  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way. 
I  think  there  is  as  great  a  want  of  schools  for  girls  of  that  class  as  for 
boys. 

10.157.  So  that  in  fact  you  would  consider  that  in  that  respect  there 
is  a  deficiency  in  the  scholastic  provision  in  your  district  ? — Decidedly. 

10.158.  {Lord  Taunton.)  In  your  school  no  part  of  the  funds  are 
given  for  the  education  of  girls  ? — No  ;  none  at  all. 

10.159.  Your  founder  seems  to  have  had  a  special  regard  for  that  sex 
by  leaving  a  special  legacy  for  the  education  of  girls  in  Wiltshire  ;  is 
there  any  thing  in  the  second  part  of  the  bequest  limiting  the  applica- 
tion of  the  money  to  the  education  of  boys  ? — I  believe  there  is  nothing 
limiting  it. 

10.160.  Are  there  any  other  suggestions  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
our  inquiry  which  you  are  disposed  to  offer  to  the  Commission  ? — No ; 
I  think  not. 

The  Eev.  Joseph  Lotu  Bheeeton,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Exeter,  Mev.J.L. 

called  in  and  examined.  Brereton,  M.A 

10.161.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  are  a  Prebendary  of  Exeter 
and  Rector  of  West  Buckland  in  North  Devon  ? — Yes. 

10.162.  You  have  taken  great  interest,  I  believe,  in  the  establish- 
ment and  conduct  of  the  school  at  West  Buckland,  which  haa  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  public  attention  ? — Yes. 

10.163.  What  is  your  connexion  with  that  school  ? — ^My  only  con- 
nexion is  as  one  of  the  trustees  and  chairman  of  the  directors. 

10.164.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  tuition  ? — No,  nothing. 

10.165.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  to  the  Commission  the 
circumstances  under  which  that  school  was  established  ? — The  school 
itself  was  begun  in  1858,  but  it  originated,  perhaps,  in  certain  conver- 
sations and  correspondence  between  myself  and  the  late  Lord  Fortescue 
and  the  present  Lord  Fortescue,  which  date  back  as  far  as  my  first 
connexion  with  North  Devon  in  1853.  I  think  that  both  the  late 
Lord  Fortescue  and  his  son  from  the  first  concurred  very  much  in  cer- 
tain views  that  I  had  formed  as  to  the  desirableness  of  making  a  special 
effort  to  raise  the  farming  class  in  North  Devon,  and  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  establish  a  system,  neither  on  the  one  hand  dependent  on 
the  Government,  nor  on  the  other  hand  distinctly  connected  with  the 
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Rev.  J.  L.      diocese,   but  yet  which  should  have  a  public  character,  and   might 
Brereton,  M.A.  accordingly  be  associated  with  whatever  there  is  of  public  feeling  and 

interest  in   that  class.     The  idea  of  connecting  a  public  system  of 

iSthNov.  18G5.  education  with  the  County  was  the  one  Avhich  we  most  talked  over 
together,  and  I  well  remember  the  day  when  the  late  Lord  Fortescue, 
who  was  at  that  time  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county,  told  me  that  he  had 
given  it  full  consideration,  and  while  at  first  he  had  been  disposed  to 
support  such  views  as  a  private  individual  and  a  landlord,  he  had 
entirely  come  to  wish  to  give  his  full  encouragement  to  the  plan  in  his 
character  of  lord  lieutenant.  I  think  that  that  decision  of  the  late  Lord 
Fortescue  was  the  foundation  stone  of  the  after  experiment  of  a  school. 
It  was  also  proposed  to  attempt  what  certainly  did  not  then  exist  at  all, 
viz.,  some  system  of  public  examinations.  The  proposal  that  was  made 
for  county  examinations  was  tried  on  a  very  limited  scale,  by  the  offer 
of  a  prize  by  the  present  Lord  Fortescue,  when  Lord  Ebrington,  to 
farmers'  sons,  but  it  was  very  shortly  extended  into  a  larger  scheme,  and 
I  think,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  present  University  examinations  have 
satisfactorily  filled  what  then  seemed  to  be  a  gap.  The  idea  that  public 
examinations  alone  should  be  relied  upon  to  give  life  to  the  existing  middle 
class  schools  did  not,  however,  seem  to  us  entirely 'satisfactorj'- ;  and  in  the 
year  1858,  after  I,  on  account  of  my  health,  had  been  absent  for  a  winter, 
it  was  proposed  to  try  practically  the  experiment  of  a  public  school.  The 
late  Lord  Fortescue,  then  in  about  the  last  year  of  his  life,  took  great 
interest  in  it  and  proposed  it  publicly  to  the  fannei'S.  The  experiment 
began  on  a  very  moderate  scale.  A  head  master  was  engaged  before 
any  pupils  came.  I  remember  that  the  first  three  pupils  came  from  an 
adjoining  village,  being  farmers'  sous,  and  were  lodged  in  a  farmhouse. 
Within  a  very  few  months  the  numbers  increased.  We  took  a  small 
farm  of  about  20  acres,  and  I  will  not  be  quite  positive  as  to  dates,  but  I 
think  in  the  course  of  a  year  it  appeared  evident  that  there  was  likely 
to  be  a  school  sufficiently  large  to  make  it  desirable  to  give  it  a  per- 
manent character.  A  meeting  was  therefore  held  at  Castle  Hill,  at 
which  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  connected 
with  the  county  were  present,  and  it  was  determined  to  form  an 
association  to  be  called  "  The  Devon  County  School  Association."  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  limited  liability  prin- 
ciple was  adopted,  and  the  shares  were  fixed  at  251.  each,  the  total 
capital  being  7,500/.  The  memorandum  of  association  pre-supposed 
that  it  might  include  more  than  one  school  in  the  county.  We  were 
not  prepared  to  say  whether  one  school  would  be  enough  or  how  many 
would  be  desirable.  After  being  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  or  two 
years  in  temporary  buildings,  the  present  school  building  was  raised  by 
the  company  of  shareholders.  The  number  at  present  in  the  school  is 
82.  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  rise  has  been  gradual  and  steady  from 
the  beginning,  with  only  a  slight  check  last  year,  owing  to  a  fever 
which  caused  a  temporary  stoppage  ;  but  the  present  number  is  82, 
besides  day  boys.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  there  were  62.  Our 
school  was  built  for  100  boys.  Practically,  the  present  number  fill 
it ;  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  put  in  more  than  90.  I  think  the 
architect  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  numbers  ;  probably, 
floating  traditions  of  Uvo  in  a  bed  had  still  haunted  him.  I  think 
the  very  slight  addition  of  a  single  dormitory  would  make  it  a  complete 
and  excellent  boarding  school  for  100  boys.  When  the  school  began 
with  a  small  number  in  the  farmhouse,  I  had  no  clue  to  guide  me  to  the 
expense  ;  but  talking  to  the  farmers,  I  found  they  would  be  prepared  to 
board  boys  of  their  own  class  for  from  about  7s.  a  week  as  a 
mmimum,  up  to  about  9s.  a  week.     When  it  was  begun  in  a  fai-mhouse 
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with  the  bailiff,  witli  an  average  of  about  15  boys,  the  accounts  wei-e      Rev.  J.  L. 
kept  very  carefully,  and  we  found  that,  including  the  keep  of  the  bailiff's  Srereion,  M.A. 
family,  it  did  not  come  up  to  7s.  a  Aveek.    That  was  used  as  a  gauge  of  ^  ,^ —    „> 
wl^at  the  average  requirements  of  farmers'  sons  in  Devonshire  would  be.    "^       °^'        ' 
At  times  the  cost  has  run  up  to  as  much  as  10s.  a  week,  but  for  two 
years  we  have  been  working  rather  within  the  estimate  of  8s.  a  week 
per  head,  and  10s.  a  week  for  the  masters.    These  have  supper  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  we  put  a  little  extra  for  that.     For  the  present 
three  quarters  of  a  year  we  have  kept  within  that  estimate,  and  I  see 
no  reason  whatever  for  its  being  exceeded.     I  think  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  good  management  entirely,  and  that  the  boys  have  plenty  to  eat, 
and  every  provision  for  cleanliness  that  can  be  desired,  for  that  sum. 

10.166.  What  is  the  entire  sum  which  that  makes  as  the  cost  of  each 
boy  ? — 16Z.  per  boy  for  the  board  for  forty  weeks,  which  is  the  school 
term. 

10.167.  How  much  must  you  add  for  tuition  ?..— Then  as  to  tuition,- 
from  the  way  in  which  the  school  began,  we  fixed  the  master's  salary 
at  first  at  lOOZ.,  and  have  since  made  additions.  There  are  now  three 
masters  ;  I  think  the  directors  are  unanimous  iu  saying  that  what  they 
wish  is  to  make  the  tuition  51.  per  boy.  The  head  master  himself 
says  he  thinks  that  is  ample,  and  that  ought  to  include  any  charge  for 
books  or  prizes,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  At  present  our  charges 
are  25  guineas  for  those  over  13,  and  23  guineas  for  those  mider  13, 
but  we  probably  shall  fill  the  building  at  25  guineas.  Our  calculation 
would  be  that  the  board  of  the  100  boys  would  cost  16,00Z.,  the  tuition 
oOOZ.,  the  repairs,  rates,  and  taxes  1251.  ;  that  would  leave  a  balance  of 
4001.  on  a  capital  of  7,500Z.     (See  Appendix  A.) 

10.168.  Have  you  obtained  7,500Z.  by  shares  ? — No,  we  have  not. 
The  shares  that  have  been  taken  up  have  been,  I  think  5,825/.  Our 
actual  capital  expended  has  been  under  7,OO0Z.,  but  Lord  Fortescue  has 
allowed  the  piu'chase  money  of  the  land  to  remain  on  mortgage,  and  has 
also  made  the  school  a  loan  of  2501.  at  four  per  cent.,  and  there  has  been 
a  fluctuating  debt  to  the  bank.  We  do  not  charge  the  parents  in 
advance  ;  and  therefore  have  always  required  about  'SOOl.  or  400/.  in 
advance  during  the  half-year.  If  our  whole  capital,  the  7,500/.,  were 
taken  up  it  would  complete  the  purchase  of  the  land,  pay  for  the 
buildings,  the  furniture,  and  every  possible  necessary  expense  ;  and 
there  would  be,  from  the  bo3's'  payments,  a  surplus  of  400/.,  or  over 
five  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 

10.169.  Were  there  no  private  contributions  at  all  to  assist  yoit  in 
purchasing  the  land  or  making  the  building  originally  ? — Oi'iginally, 
when  this  was  first  proposed,  I  did  issue  a  circular  that  I  should  not 
feel  warranted  in  trying  it  at  all  without  some  guar.intee,  and  about 
200/.  was  subscribed.  Afterwards,  when  the  school  took  its  permanent 
character,  that  sum  was  by  the  donors  left  in  my  hands,  with  a  further 
sum  of  300Z.  for  wooden  houses,  which  the  late  Lord  Fortescue  also 
put  at  my  disposal.  These  sums  now  form  a  trust  fund  for  the  school. 
500/.  of  shares  stand  in  my  name,  the  interest  upon  them  to  be  paid 
for  scholarships.  That  is  the  whole  amount  of  donation  that  the  school 
originally  received. 

10.170.  It  is  a  sort  of  endowment  ? — Yes,  the  late  Lord  Fortescue 
also  gave  some  shai-es,  and  his  son,  the  Hon.  John  Fortescue,  left  some 
shares  to  the  school.  The  present  Duke  of  Bedford  also  has  recently 
presented  his  father's  shares  to  the  school ;  so  that  there  are  on  the 
whole  about  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  shares  held  in  trust.  The 
interest  on  them,  when  we  pay  intei-est,  will  be  given  in  scholarships  ; 
we  have  not  yet  done  so,  though  this  year  I  hope  we  shall  be  in  a 
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Rev.J.JL      position  to  make  a  dividend.    ■  Hitherto  tho  holders  of  the  shares  have 
rereton,     .   .  gj^^j^  ^j^g  scholarships  ;  but  except  to  that  extent  there  has  been  no 
iSthKov.  1865.  donation  to  the  school. 

10,171.  In  what  relation  do  the  ordinary  shareholders  stand  with 

regard  to  the  school  ?  Is  any  interest  guaranteed  to  them  ? — No,  none 
at  all  ;  and  there  is  an  understanding  among  them  that  they  should 
never  divide  more  than  5  per  cent. ;  that  it  would  not  be  desirable.  Of 
course  that  understanding  does  not  bind  them  legally. 

10.172.  Do  you  pay  them  5  per  cent.? — No;  we  have  not  yet  divided. 
Only  this  week  a  special  report  of  the  directors  has  been  issued,  stating 
the  present  condition  of  the  school,  which  I  think  the  Commissioners 
will  find  corresponds  neai'ly  with  what  I  have  just  been  saying.  It 
states  that  the  expenditure  for  three  quarters  of  a  year  has  been  this  : — 
Upon  tuition,  214Z.;  upon  board,  763Z. ;  on  repairs  and  taxes,  86/. 
Then  there  have  been  charged  for  board  and  tuition  for  three  quarters  of 
a  year,  1,294/.;  that  leaves  a  balance  of  231Z.  9s.  \d.  to  the  credit  of 
the  school  for  three  quarters  of  a  year.  The  surplus  at  that  rate  for 
the  whole  year  would  be  above  300/.;  and  as,  in  fact,  the  new  boys 
(from  75  last  quarter  to  82  this  quarter),  come  in  at  a  higher  rate  than 
we  had  been  charging,  it  will  really  be  more  than  300/.  ;  but  at  300/. 
it  will  represent  more  than  4  per  cent,  upon  7,000/.  That  is  the  first  real 
surplus  that  we  have  had.  Last  year  the  accounts  were  closed  with  a 
surplus  of  15  shillings  to  the  credit  of  the  school. 

10.173.  Have  the  shareholders  any  preference  in  the  nomination  of 
pupils  or  otherwise  ? — No,  none  at  all.  This  special  report  of  the 
directors  contains  a  proposal  to  issue  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  landlords  and 
farmers  of  the  county  to  take  up  the  unallotted  shares,  and  throwing 
out  the  suggestion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  some  preference  or 
nomination  to  farmers'  sons,  so  as  to  ensure  in  future  that  at  least  the 
present  proportion  of  farmers'  sons  in  the  school  should  always  have  a 
preference  to  it.  We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  exclusively  an  agricultural 
school  by  any  means,  but  it  was  so  decidedly  started  with  the  object  of 
benefiting  a  special  class  that  we  think  it  would  be  desirable,  so  far  as 
that  could  be  done  without  unnecessarily  tying  up  our  successors,  to 
give  a  preference  to  that  class. 

10.174.  You  do  not  confine  your  pupils  to  Devonshire  ? — ^No  ;  I 
should  think  about  half  come  from  Devonshire,  and  a  quarter  each  from 
Somerset  and'Cornwall.  The  school  is  near  the  edge  of  those  two  counties. 
I  find  that  of  the  existing  shareholders,  1 3  are  landlords,  1 1  farmers,  8 
clergy,  and  21  are  persons  whom  I  cannot  describe,  but  they  are  gene- 
rally interested  in  it ;  some  of  them  private  friends  of  my  own,  and  one 
or  two  professional  men,  lawyers  and  others,  in  the  neighbourhood. 

10.175.  This  school  appears  to  have  originated  from  motives  of 
public  spirit  on  your  part,  and  on  the  part  of  the  late  Lord  Fortescue 
and  other  gentlemen  connected  with  the  county.  Do  you  think  that, 
apart  from  that,  there  are  sufficient  inducements  for  shai'eholders  to 
become  so  upon  the  mere  commercial  principle  ? — I  own  at  first  my  own 
impression  was  strongly  against  the  commercial  principle  ;  but  having 
been  put  in  the  position  of  the  chairman  of  directors,  I  have  been  bound 
to  think  strongly  of  the  interests  of  the  shareholders,  and  my  opinion  is 
now  that  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  has  been  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  things  to  the  school ;  that  this  state  of  the  finances  would 
never  otherwise  have  been  attained.  I  never  should  have  been  able  to 
correct  the  tendency  to  abuses  in  the  board  aiid  service  if  I  had  not 
been  very  anxious  to  show  those  who  had  put  money  in  the  school 
wishing  to  see  a  return  for  it,  that  honestly  the  prices  charged  to  parents 
would  give  them  that  return.     One  or  two  fanners  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  have  said  to  me,  "  Mi-.  Brereton,  we  should  be  quite  ready  to  talce      Hev.  J.  L. 
"  shares  ;  not  at  all  wishing  for  a  high  interest  but  for  a  low  interest,  Brereton,  M.A. 
"  if  we  found  that  the  money  was  reasonably  safe — that  the  money       .  .^^      jg._ 

"  was  not  sunk,  but  that  it  was  there  for  our  children."     It  seemed  to      ], 

me  that  all  depended  on  this,  the  question  of  board  ;  what  really  was  a 
sufficient  sum  to  board  their  sons  as  they  themselves  would  wish,  and 
as  generally  it  would  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  boarded.  It  has 
been  to  a  certain  degree  a  difficulty  and  a  struggle  during  these  years 
to  check  the  tendency  to  abuse ;  but  T  am  perfectly  convinced  in  my 
own  mind  that  16/.  in  Devonshire  is  enough  to  cover  all  reasonable 
requirements  for  board. 

10.176.  And  you  think  you  could  permanently  rely  upon  all  classes 
of  the  community  uniting  in  supporting  a  school  of  this  sort,  provided 
they  were  secure  of  a  reasonable  retui'n  for  their  money,  but  chiefly 
from  motives  of  public  utility  ? — I  think  so.  If  you  take  many  of  the 
middle  classes,  of  course  a  251.  share  might  be  a  very  considerable  slice 
of  their  capital ;  still  they  would  like  to  use  that  capital  in  a  way  bene- 
ficial to  their  own  class  or  neighbourhood  if  they  felt  they  were  not  de- 
priving their  family  of  it,  and  that,  should  it  be  required,  the  shares 
would  be  marketable. 

10.177.  Are  the  shares  transferable  ? — ^Yes. 

10.178.  Under  what  conditions  ? — We  have  simply  adopted  the  rules 
laid  down  in  the  Act  of  Parliament.  We  have  made  no  special  rule 
with  regard  to  the  transfer  of  shares. 

10.179.  Is  there  no  idea  of  raising  the  terms  for  tuition  or  board  in 
this  school  ? — ^It  is  quite  true  that  there  has,  throughout  the  time,  been 
a  strong  impression  among  some  of  the  shareholders  and  directors, 
that  we  could  not  do  it  for  this  charge,  but  I  believe  that  now  I  may 
say  the  directors  unanimously  agree  with  me  in  putting  out  this  state- 
ment, which  says  that  they  see  no  reason  why  with  a  charge  of  25 
guineas  the  school  should  not  pay  five  per  cent.,  and  do  all.  that  it  is 
at  present  doing. 

10.180.  You  think  there  is  no  danger  or  disposition  of  this  school 
taking  the  course  which  so  many  others  have  done,  when  it  became  a 
good  school,  viz.,  becoming  more  expensive,  attracting  a  higher  class  of 
pupils,  and  gradually  merging  in  a  school  well  adapted  for  a  higher 
class  of  society,  but  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the,-  farming  class  in 
North  Devonshire  ? — ^I  think  there  is  great  danger  of  that,  and  I  have 
felt  the  tendency  very  strongly,  but  I  believe  the  true  check  is.  to  be 
found  in  determining  beforehand  what  is  a  sufficient  cost,  and  keeping 
it  firmly  down  to  that  cost.  There  are  many  I  know  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  North  Devon  who  have  said  to  me  that  they  would  gladly  pay 
351.  or  45/.,  for  the  tuition  they  get  there  if  the  class  of  the  school  was 
rather  raised,  requiring  no  difierence  in  the  board,  no  difference  in  the 
education,  but  simply  by  the  higher  rate  excluding  some  of  the  smaller 
farmers. 

10.181.  You  think  they  are  deterred  by  the  fact  of  the  class  of 
boys  who  now  come  there  being  a  class  they  do  not  like  their  sons  to 
meet  ? — Yes. 

10.182.  Should  you  think  that  is  an  effectual  guard  against  that 
which  with  reference  to  the  objects  for  which  this  school  is  established 
must  be  called  an  abuse  ? — I  think  that  is  the  best  protection.  Another 
point  certainly  is  tlie  character  of  the  tuition,  and  that  does  not  depend 
on  the  school  at  all.  It  depends  on  the  examining  body  entirely.  With 
regard  to  the  finances  I  would  say  that  in  this  paper  the  Commissioners 
wOl  find  the  total  cost  from  the  beginning.  There  has  been  no  sum 
sunk  which  is  not  here  represented.     Our  capital,  now  under  7,000/., 
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liav.  J.  L.      represents  the  whole  sum  expended  from  the  beginning  of  the  school. 
lii-ereton,  M.A.  {See  Appendix  B.) 

r —  10,183.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Are  there  not  two  fundamental  principles  in 

)th]Nov.i8Ga.  ^yhat  is  called  the  Devon  County  School  Association  affecting  the  con- 
stitution of  the  school  which  it  would  be  worth  while  to  explain,  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  master  is  appoiuted,  and  as  to  the  appropriation 
of  any  profits  on  the  shares  above  a  certain  rate  of  interest  ? — ^1  must 
guard  my  answer  to  this  extent,  that  I  do  not  think  that  tliey  can  yet 
be  called  fundamental  principles,  because  from  the  very  fact  of  our  having 
adopted  this  limited  liability  association  we  are  only  governed  by  reso- 
lutions of  shareholders.  We  do  not  yet  possess  a  charter ;  but  we 
unanimously  have  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  having  permanent 
trustees,  distinct  from,  though  members  of,  the  directorate  of  the  school, 
and  to  those  permanent  trustees  solely  we  have  entrusted  the  appoint- 
ment of  head  masters.  The  shareholders  and  the  directors  do  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  head  master.  To  the  head  master  vvx  en- 
trust the  whole  tuition  of  the  school  and  the  appointment  of  the  ether 
masters.  The  shareholders  do  not  propose  ever  to  divide  more  than 
five  per  cent.,  that  is,  in  other  words,  ever  to  charge  more  to  the  parents 
than  would  produce  them  five  per  cent. 

10.184.  Was  it  not  also  intended  that  if  any  surplus  should  accrue 
over  that  amount  it  would  in  some  way  or  other  be  given  to  the  benefit 
of  the  school,  whether  in  exliibitions  or  in  lowering  the  charges,  r.=  vlie 
case  may  be  ? — In  lowering  the  chai'ges  ;  I  thinlc  that  is  the  under- 
standing. 

10.185.  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote.')  That  might  at  anj'  moment  be 
upset  by  a  decision  of  the  directors  ? — Yes. 

10.186.  (Mr.  Acland^  Are  not  those  principles  recognised  in  the 
Devon  County  School  Association  as  the  basis  of  union  on  which 
other  schools  may  be  admitted  ? — There  was  a  proposal  for  the  admis- 
sion of  other  schools,  particularly  one  in  East  Devon.  Those  principles 
were  put  forward  as  the  basis  upon  which  our  school  was  founded, 
viz.,  that  we  wished  it  to  be  so  far  self-supporting  that  it  should  pay  an 
average  interest  on  all  tlie  capital  ;  but  beyond  that  no  profit  should 
be  sought ;  and  that  the  head  master's  appointment  should  be  vested  in 
permanent  trustees.  It  was  felt,  I  believe,  at  that  time  tliat  we  were 
not  sufiiciently  firmly  established  ourselves  to  incorporate  other  schools 
with  us,  but  those  principles  would  have  been  the  basis  of  the  union  if 
it  could  have  been  carried  out. 

10.187.  In  point  of  fact,  another  school  has  been  established  adopt- 
ing these  two  principles  as  a  sort  of  preliminary  institution? — Quite  so. 
I  may  say  it  was  a  perfectly  unanimous  understanding  on  the  jjart  of 
the  shareholders  and  directors,  that  tliese  would  be  the  principles  of  the 
school  ;  only  we  are  liable  to  have  them  altered,  unless  we  should 
eventually  get  some  kind  of  charter. 

10.188.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  any  farm  attached  to  your  school? 
— Not  attached  to  the  school.  There  always  was  the  idea  that  it 
was  desirable  to  connect  a  farm  with  this  school.  When  I  first 
proposed  having  a  self-supporting  school  for  farmers'  sons — that  is, 
one  that  should  not  receive  anything  from  Government,  I  was  met 
with  the  answer  that  the  Devonshire  farmers  could  not  possibly 
afford  it ;  yet  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  large  number  of  their  sons  v.-ere 
actually  earning  for  them  good  wages  on  their  farms,  and  I  thought 
it  might  be  practicable  to  induce  them  to  part  with  the  services  of  their 
sons  for  a  year  or  two,  in  order  that  those  services  tnight  in  some  way 
help  to  support  them  at  school.  I  found  that  practicallj'  there  were  several 
farmers  ready  to  pay  the  wliole  cost  of  the  school,  and  also  that  they 
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looked  upon  the  industrial  employment  of  their  sons  away  from  home     ^fcy.  J.  L. 
as  degrading.     It  was  so  connected  with  reformatories  and  workhouse  Brereton,  M.A 

schools  that  they  did  not  like  the  idea.  Therefore  I  have  not  been  able.  

and  I  have  not  wished,  to  press  the  connexion  of  the  farm  with  the  I5th  Nov.  1885 

school  ;  but  from   the  first  there  has  been  a  feeling   among   one   or 

two  of  the  principal  farmers  who  take  part  in  the  school,  that  it  would 

be  very  desirable  for  a  farm  to  be  attached  to  the  school  to  supply  it;  and 

to  enable  those  who  liked  to  pay  anything  extra  for  learning  farming 

to  derive  advantage  from  it ;    so  that  they  should  rather  pay  for  being 

allowed  to  work  than  receive  anything  for  working. 

10.189.  There  is  no  farm  at  present  in  operation  ? — Not  attached  to 
the  school  ;  but  the  school  is  in  possession  of  ten  acres  of  ground,  and 
has  a  right  to  the  preemption  of  the  remainder  of  this  farm  of  about 
60  acres.  That  right  was  originally  proposed  by  Lord  Fortescue  some 
years  ago,  and  is  on  the  point  of  determining  now.  It  was  as 
much  the  late  Lord  Fortescue's  wish  as  my  own,  that  if  possible  the 
plan  of  a  fami  should  have  been  carried  out,  and  he  gave  150Z.  to  found 
a  pi-ize  for  proficiency  in  practical  agriculture,  which  the  school  has 
never  made  use  of. 

10.190.  {Sir  Stafford  Northcote.)  You  were  speaking  of  what  the 
farmers  of  North  Devon  could  pay  ;  are  you  at  all  aware  what  the  cost 
of  the  son  of  a  farmer  at  home  amounts  to  ? — I  fancy  you  may  take  it 
at  7*.  a  week. 

10.191.  When  you  spoke  of  7s.  a  week  you  were  speaking  of  the 
case  of  a  boy  boarding  at  the  bailifi''s  house  ? — No,  I  found  that  prac- 
tically with  the  bailiff  it  did  not  amount  to  quite  that,  but  that  a 
farmer  was  ready  to  take  boys  in  to  live  like  his  own,  and  a  little  more 
comfortably  he  said,  for  7s.  a  week. 

10.192.  Do  you  think  it  a  fair  inference  from  what  you  know,  that 
the  cost  of  a  boy  at  his  father's  own  home,  the  son  of  a  farmer  whose 
rental  is,  say  100?.  a  yeai-,  is  as  much  as  7s.  a  week  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

10.193.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  you  led  to.  believe  that  in  point  of 
expense  the  sum  which  yon  charge  for  board  and  tuition  is  a  sum  that 
fai-mers  in  North  Devonshire  would  be  willing  and  able  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  their  children  ? — Yes. 

10.194.  Do  you  think  they  could  pay  moi'e  ? — A  large  number  could, 
but  a  large  number  could  not. 

10.195.  Do  you  think  if  it  were  above  30?.  a  year  it  would  defeat 
the  objects  of  your  school  altogether  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  it  would 
defeat  it  altogether,  but  I  think  it  would  to  a  very  great  extent.  I 
think  that  a  great  many  who  are  now  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the 
school,  would  be  at  least  discouraged  if  not  debarred  from  sending 
their  sons. 

10.196.  Is  261.  a  year  about  the  cost  which  they  used  to  incur  in 
sending  their  sons  to  schools  which  afforded  instruction  of  a  much 
lower  description  than  that  which  you  give  ? — Yes,  251.  a  year  was 
about  the  charge  at  North  Devon  boarding  schools. 

10.197.  {Sir  Stafford  Northcote.)  How  low,  measuring  by  rental, 
would  you  put  the  class  of  farmers  who  could  afford  to  give  that  ? 
Would  you  say  a  man  renting'  100?.  a  year  could  give  it  ? — Yes, 
cei'tainly,  I  have  known  several  parents  of  boys  in  the  school  who  did 
not  pay  as  much  as  100?.  rental. 

10.198.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Your  neighbourhood  generally  consists  of 
rather  small  farmers  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  poor  neighbourhood  certainly. 

10.199.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  us  the  general  nature  of 
the  instruction  given  in  your  school  ? — I  think  it  is  now  guided  entirely 
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Sev.  J.  L.      by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examinations.     The  head  master  two 
Brereton,  M.A.  years  ago,  after  consultation  with  me,   deteimined  to  try  how  many  he 
l5thN      1865   *^°"^^  ^^^'^  '"•     ■"■  '""  bound  to  say  for  him  that  he  at  the  time  urged 
°^' ■  that  he  might  lose  some  credit,  that  his  cleverer  boys  might  not  dis- 
tinguish themselves  as  much  as  they  would  if  he  confined  his  prepara- 
tion for   those  examinations  to  them  ;  but  he  quite  agreed  with  me 
that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  try  whether  whole  classes  could  not 
be  sent  in.     The  result  is  that  this  week  he  tells  me  he  has  sent  in 
45  names  out  of  the  92   boys  for  the  Cambridge  examination,  to  be 
held  there  in  December. 

10.200.  I  believe  the  pupils  of  this  school  have  been  remarkably 
successful  in  those  examinations  ? — Yes,  I  believe  last  Christmas  they 
passed  more  than  any  other  school  at  the  Cambridge  examination,  and 
last  June  for  the  Oxford  examination  more  than  any  school,  with  the 
exception  of  two  of  the  larger  grammar  schools.  Of  course  many 
schools  have  gained  much  more  distinction  in  classes  by  distinguished 
boys. 

10.201.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  proof  of  the  average  education 
being  very  successful  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  and  I  must  say  that  the 
interest  excited  in  the  school  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examina- 
tions is  a  growing  interest.  For  two  years  the  school  has  been  made 
a  local  centre  both  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  found  that  we  were 
able  to  send  in  enough  names  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Univer- 
sities. The  gain  to  the  parents  is  that  there  is  no  expense  added  to 
the  University  fee,  and  also  that  they  are  not  taken  away  from  the 
school  or  from  home  for  a  whole  week  ;  but  the  remarkable  thing  is 
that  in  no  case  have  any  parents  objected  to  paying  the  additional  fee. 
On  the  contrary  a  pressure  has  been  put  on  the  master  to  send  in  boys 
whom  he  did  not  think  qualified,  and  to  my  surprise  this  pressure  has 
come  from  those  who  I  should  have  thought  could  least  afford  the  extra 
cost.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  taken 
away  from  the  school  to  be  examined.  It  is  very  remarkable  in  con- 
nexion with  the  school,  how  glad  they  all  are  to  pay  the  additional  fee 
for  undergoing  this  additional  examination. 

10.202.  Speaking  of  these  effects  on  the  education  of  the  middle 
classes  of  the  country  generally,  do  you  attach  a  high  value  to  these 
University  examinations  ? — I  think  they  are  in  then-  infancy.  They 
are  the  only  attempt  that  I  am  aware  of  that  has  been  made  to  supply 
a  very  great  want.  I  own,  my  own  belief  has  been  that  as  they  succeed 
to  a  certain  degree  they  will  defeat  their  own  object ;  that  the  numbers 
of  the  middle  classes  are  so  great  that  it  wiU  be  impossible  for  the 
Universities  to  carry  out  their  work,  that  they  will  be  defeated  by  the 
mere  force  of  numbers. 

10.203.  Has  any  plan  occurred  to  you  by  which  that  anticipated  evil 
may  be  met  ? — Only  by  transferring  more  to  the  locality  the  sustaining 
power  which  is  now  dei'ived  from  the  University. 

10.204.  You  would  substitute  a  system  in  some  degree  local  for  this 
general  one  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe  that  instead  of  the  "  University  local 
examinations,"  a  local  University  would  do  all  the  good. 

10.205.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  to  us  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  instruction  which  is  given  at  this  school  ? — It  is  now  regulated 
by  these  examinations,  which  take  place  twice  a  year,  and  practically 
half  the  school  goes  in  for  them.  In  those  examinations  English, 
religious  knowledge,  and  mathematics  are,  I  think,  taken  by  almost  aU. 
We  are  trying  all  we  can  to  encourage  French.  From  the  first  it  was 
determined  that  it  was  desirable  to  make  French  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
education,  making  classics,  that  is  Latin,  an  extra. 
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10.206.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  extra  ? — We  charge  extra.  Rev.  J.  L. 

10.207.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  study  of  Latin  is  not  obligatory  Brereton,M.A. 
upon  anyone? — It  is  not  obligatory.  We  charge  either  5Z.  or  5  guineas  isjjjw.^  jggg 
for  a  boy  ■vvho  learns  Latin.  1__ 

10.208.  Are  mathematics  taught  ? — Mathematics  are  taught  as  part  of 
the  ordinary  school,  and  I  think  I  may  say  very  -well  taught. 

10.209.  Physical  science  ? — ^No.  We  have  wished  to  add  chemistry, 
but  have  not  yet  seen  our  way  to  do  so.  Practically  it  is  a  question  of 
extra  teachers,  and  it  is  a  difficulty  to  know  where  to  get  them. 

10.210.  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote.)  Perhaps  you  will  say  what  the 
difficulty  is.  Is  the  adding  of  chemistry  merely  a  question  of  expense  ? 
— Not  entirely.  I  think  the  question  is  to  which  quarter  we  should  address 
ourselves  for  the  support  that  would  be  required.  The  present  head 
master  certainly  finds  all  that  he  wants  in  the  University  examinations, 
and  his  assistants  have  been  taken  from  the  training  schools,  and  are 
now  working  with  him  admirably.  If  he  or  his  assistants  wei-e  required 
to  teach  chemistry  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  at  the  cost  of  some  of  the 
present  studies,  and  if  neither  the  head  master  nor  his  present  assis- 
tants were  employed,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  easy  to  find  a  person 
whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  call  in  to  teach  it. 

10.211.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Do  you  believe  that  some  knowledge  of 
chemistry  would  not  be  of  use  to  boys  who  are  destined  to  become 
farmers  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  would  be  of  very  great  use.  I  think  myself 
that  not  only  chemistry  but  mechanics  would  be  most  desirable  ;  but  I 
do  not  know  practically  how  to  introduce  them. 

10.212.  {Sir  Stafford  Northcote.)  Do  you  mean  that  if  you  had  men 
competent  to  teach  it,  the  introduction  of  these  studies  would  interfere 
with  the  present  studies  of  the  school  in  an  iniurioua  manner,  so  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  drop  other  things  which  are  still  more  im- 
portant ? — I  think  they  would  have  to  be  made  as  much  optional  as  the 
Latin  is  now.  Practically  we  find  that  the  head  master  has  no  difficulty 
in  allowing  20  boys  to  learn  Latin.  I  think  he  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  allowing  20  boys  to  learn  chemistry  at  the  same  time. 

10.213.  If  he  had  the  teachers  ? — Yes.  If  he  had  20  boys  wishing  to 
learn  chemistry  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  making  similar  arrange- 
ments. In  the  ease  of  Latin  we  are  able  to  provide  men  whom  we  can 
trust;  University  men  have  been  within  reach  who  have  taken  this 
Latin  class,  and  on  whom  we  could  entirely  rely  without  any  necessary 
dependence  on  the  head  master. 

10.214.  {Lord  Taunton.')  That  is  a  question  of  expense  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  entirely  a  question  of  expense.  I  think  parents  would  pay 
the  extra  51.  for  chemistry,  but  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  such  men  as 
we  get  for  our  Latin,  who  for,  say,  lOOZ.  extra,  could  teach  it  to  the 
school.  In  every  neighbourhood  you  will  find  connected  with  one  or 
other  of  the  professions  University  men,  perfectly  well  qualified  to  take 
a  Latin  class,  and  to  whom  you  can  entrust  that  class. 

10.215.  You  think  it  would  have  been  a  fortunate  circumstance  if 
among  your  teachers  there  had  been  some  one  who  had  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  and  who  was  able  to  impart  it  to  the  boys  ? — Yes  ;  but  I 
think  that  chemistry  or  anything  of  that  sort  must  be  extra.  I  think 
that  our  present  teachers  are  not  at  aU  too  many  for  the  ordinary  course, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  put  upon  the  ordinary 
teacher  the  extra  work.  I  think  you  would  interfere  with  the  discipline 
of  the  school.  I  make  one  exception  in  the  case  of  French.  We  do 
try  to  incoi-porate  that  with  the  work,  so  that  the  second  master  does 
teach  it.     I  have  been  mysef  obliged  to  help  in  the  teaching  of  French 
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liev.  J.  L.     because  it  has  beon  a  practical  diificulty,  but  the  plan  of  the  school  is 
Brcretmi,  M.A.  that  the  ordinary  teachers  should  teach  French. 
l5thNov~i86"       10,216.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  of  importance  in  a  thoroughly 

1 ■  good  agricultural  school,  that  there  should  be  somebody  able  to  impart 

a  knowlege  of  chemistry  to  such  boys  as  would  be  willing  to  receive 
it  ? — Most  important,  but  I  think  that  that  involves  a  higher  institution 
than  the  school. 

10.217.  {3Ir.  Acland.)  Will  you  state  in  what  way  you  think 
chemistry  ivould  be  beneficial  to  farmers, — -whether  in  the  way  of 
training  their  minds  or  giving  them  positive  information  which  they 
could  really  use  ;  or  any  other  way  in  which  you  think  they  really 
could  apply  it  ? — I  quite  think  that  for  its  own  sake  the  study  of 
chemistry  would  be  of  great  educational  value,  because  I  see  that  in 
one  or  two  instances,  where  I  have  encouraged  it  privately,  it  has 
drawn  out  quite  a  new  interest  in  the  student.  One  lad,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  boys  at  this  school,  is  going  to  try  for  the  agricultural  prize 
that  has  been  offered.  Tlie  Royal  Agricultural  Society  lias  oifered 
prizes  for  youths  above  the  age  of  18,  I  think,  for  chemistry  and 
mechanics.  One  youth  who  was  nearly  the  first  boy  who  came  to  the 
school  has  been  encouraged  to  learn  chemistry  for  this  puipose,  and  I 
have  been  very  much  struck  with  the  entirely  new  interest  awakened 
by  the  study. 

10.218.  {Lord  Taunton^  You  are  yourself,  I  believe,  a  practical 
farmer  ? — ^I  am  not  a  chemist,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

10.219.  {Mr.  Acland^  Attaching  as  you  do  so  much  importance  to 
chemistry,  you  pi'obably  attach  at  least  equal  importance  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  elementary  laws  of  matter,  commonly  called  natural 
philosophy.  Have  you  been  able  to  introduce  that  at  all  into  the  general 
teaching  of  the  school  or  even  to  a  few  boys  ? — No  ;  we  have  not,  for 
really  the  time  of  the  masters  is  fully  occupied.  They  are  -working 
very  hard  to  prepare  for  those  subjects  I  mentioned  at  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  examinations. 

10.220.  Is  there  no  instruction  in  the  powers  of  the  lever,  or  any 
subject  of  that  kind  ? — No. 

10.221.  {Sir  Stafford  Nortkcote.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  you  have 
assistance  from  the  school  of  art  at  Exeter  in  teaching  drawing  ? — 
res. 

10.222.  Do  you  suppose  that,  if  there  were  a  school  of  science  at  a 
■convenient  distance  like  Exeter,  and  a  master  could  come  and  give 

assistance  as  the  master  of  the  school  of  art,  that  might  be  available  to 
meet  such  a  difficulty  as  you  have  suggested  with  regard  to  the  teaching 
of  physical  science  ? — I  quite  think  so.  Mr.  Birkmyer,  the  drawing 
master,  is  a  great  acquisition  to  the  school.  The  boys  who  leai'n  pay 
his  extra  fee. 

10.223.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  have  spoken  of  religious  insti'uctioh  ; 
is  your  school  open  to  boys  of  different  religious  persuasions,  to  dissenters 
as  well  as  to  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — The  entire  responsi- 
bility of  admitting  or  refusing  boys  has  been  put  upon  the  head  master  ; 
I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  about  one  in  six  or  eight  arc  the  sons  or 
relatives  of  dissenters.  Without  any  exception  they  all,  by  the 
parents'  wish,  attend  the  services  of  the  church.  The  Commissioners 
are  aware  that  a  chaplaincy  was  provided  by  tlie  gift  of  the  late 
Lord  Fortescue.  On  the  occasions  of  confirmation, — and  I  think 
three  confirmations  have  been  held  in  the  school,  every  boy  old  enough, 
and  where  the  parents  wished  it,  was  confirmed.  There  were  only  three 
exceptions,  and  in  those  cases  the  parents,  being  dissenters,  wrote  to  the 
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head  master  to  say  that  they  did  not  in  any  way  wish  their  sons  to  be     Hev.  J.  L. 
looked  upon  as  an  exceptional  class,  but  they  had  conscientious  objec-  BTeTetxm.,M.A. 
tions  on  account  of  which  they  would  prefer  that  their  sons  should  not      .  _":; — 
be  oifered  for  confirmation.  *  5th  Nov.  1865. 

10.224.  And  they  were  not  oifered  for  confirmation  ? — No. 

10.225.  With  regard  to  the  church  catechism,  do  you  insist  upon  all 
boys  learning  it  if  the  parents  object  to  it  ?— 1  can  only  say  I  have 
never  been  asked  about  it.  I  am  quite  sure  the  head  master  would 
always  consult  the  parents,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  been 
asked  to  make  an  exception. 

10.226.  I  believe  you  mentioned  that  a  special  endowment  had  been 
made  to  provide  for  the  religious  services  connected  with  this  school 
by  the  late  Lord  Fortescue  ? — Yes. 

10.227.  What  is  ihe  nature  of  that? — Ho  gave  1,000Z.  to  ensure 
that  one  service  every  Sunday  should  be  held  in  the  adjoining  church 
of  East  Buckland,  which  he  also  rebuilt,  for  the  special  advantage  of  the 
school.  In  that  church  originally  there  was  only  one  service.  It  is 
a  '.eiy  small  parish.  The  result  of  Lord  Fortescue's  endowment  is  that 
there  is  now  a  double  service,  which  all  the  boys  attend. 

10.228.  Is  that  attached  permanently  to  the  school  ? — The  l,O0OZ.  is 
put  into  the  hands  of  four  trustees,  the  present  Lord  Fortescue,  Mr. 
Riccard,  who  at  the  time  was  maj'or  of  South  Molton,  Mr.  George 
Laugdon,  and  myself.  With  them  rests  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  incumbent  of  East  Buckland. 

10.229.  I  believe  you  have  yourself  given  a  great  deal  of  time 
gratuitously  to  this  school ;  in  the  first  year  you  acted  as  master,  did 
you  not  ? — No  ;  I  have  never  in  any  way  taken  any  part  in  the  teaching, 
except  with  the  French,  or  anything  which  at  the  time  was  weak.  For 
some  time  I  took  a  part  in  the  examination,  but  now  the  Universities- 
have  relieved  me  of  that.  I  have  taken  very  little  personal  part  in  the 
teaching. 

10.230.  When  you  talk  of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  schools  of 
this  description  at  those  prices,  the  circumstances  under  which  Lord 
Fortescue  and  others,  at  the  cost  of  money  and  time,  have  come  forward 
to  establish  this  school,  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  must  they 
not,  as  being  exceptional  ? — I  think  only  so  far  as  an  exceptional 
interest  is  taken  in  every  first  experiment  I  do  not  really  think  that 
there  is  anything  to  be  taken  into  account  that  you  might  not  under 
ordinary  circumstances  rely  upon  ;  with  this  great  special  distinction, 
that  I  do  not  know  at  present  the  institution  to  which  I  should  look  for 
the  supply  of  masters.  We  have  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  the 
head  master,  Mr.  Thompson.  He  came  strongly  recommended.  As  I 
have  said  before,  he  came  before  there  was  a  single  pupil,  and  gradually, 
under  him,  the  school  has  attained  its  jDresent  size.  He  was  himself  at 
the  training  college  at  York,  though  never  I  believe  a  Government  pupil 
teacher.  He  was  afterwards  second  master  in  the  grammar  school  at 
Helston,  and  came  to  me  from  that  school.  We  have  had  a  great  many 
assistant  teachers,  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble  connected  with  them.  I 
think  that  this  has  been  one  of  my  greatest  troubles.  We  are  at  present 
very  well  ofi'  with  the  two  under  masters  whom  we  have.  They  both 
came  to  us  fi-om  training  colleges,  and  we  are  very  well  satisfied  indeed 
with  them.  But  unless  we  are  to  look  permanently  to  the  Government 
providing  a  supply  of  masters  for  these  middle  schools,  I  own  I  do  not 
know  where  we  should  go  either  to  supply  the  head  master  or  for  the 
head  master  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  under  masters. 

10.231.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Government  undertaking  to 
supply  masters  ? — Practically,  at  present,  wo  arc  availing  ourselves  of 
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the  Government  trained  masters.     I  own  I  do  not  know  where  else  to 
look  for  a  supply  of  masters. 

10.232.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  whole  capital  has  not  been  taken 
up  ? — No,  the  whole  capital  would  be  7,500Z.  ;  there  have  been  actually 
taken  5,875Z. 

10.233.  Do  you  look  forward  to  the  whole  being  taken  ? — We  are  on 
the  point  of  making  a  special  appeal  to  the  county  to  take  up  the  whole 
capital  in  order  to  pay  off  our  loan  and  mortgage. 

10.234.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable  in  every  such  case  that  the 
whole  of  the  capital  should  be  taken  ? — Yes. 

10.235.  When  just  now  you  said  that  you  were  not  aware  of  any 
exceptional  circumstances  applicable  to  this  school,  is  it  not  the  case 
that  hitherto  there  has  been  no  dividend  paid  on  the  capital  ? — Yes. 

10.236.  Does  not  that  itself  make  it  an  exceptional  case  ?  You 
rather  look  to  the  public  spirit  and  the  desire  to  accomplish  a  great 
object  on  the  part  of  the  shareholders,  if  you  expect  proprietary 
schools  throughout  the  country  to  be  founded  on  such  a  precarious 
prospect  ? — I  do  not  quite  think  that,  even  commercially  speaking,  it 
is  a  precarious  prospect,  if  you  take  three  or  four  years  to  build  up  a 
school  which  when  it  is  not  yet  full  will  pay  four  per  cent.  I  believe 
that  our  good  will  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  to  us  than  we  have  ex- 
pended altogether,  because  we  have  gradually  formed  a  connexion  in 
these  three  counties  among  the  most  respectable  farmers,  and  have 
passed  through  all  the  preliminary  experience  necessary  to  form  a 
school,  and  I  should  certainly  think  that  every  penny  we  have  laid  out 
has  been  commercially  well  expended. 

10.237.  Would  you  not  rather  say  that  the  return  which  the  founders 
of  this  school  looked  to  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  great  school 
and  so  the  attainment  of  a  public  object ;  they  have  not  looked  upon  it  as 
a  pecuniary  investment  ? — No  ;  1  think  profit  has  not  been  their  first 
object;  only,  as  I  endeavoured  to  explain,  they  have  found  out  that  it  was 
desirable  for  the  sake  of  that  object  to  ensure  that  the  school  should  be 
self-supporting,  and  they  have  thought  that  a  school  was  not  self-support- 
ing that  did  not  pay  a  fair  interest  on  all  the  capital  expended  ;  that  if 
the  payments  did  not  provide  for  that  interest  on  the  capital  it  could 
not  properly  be  called  self-supporting. 

10.238.  Is  the  chapkdncy  which  the  late  Lord  Fortescue  founded 
an  independent  foundation,  or  is  it  connected  with  the  head  mastership  ? 
— It  is  quite  independent. 

10,239  ? — Is  the  present  head  master  the  chaplain  ? — ^No,  the  head 
master  is  a  layman. 

10.240.  Who  is  the  presant  chaplain  ? — The  Rev.  William  Martin,  a 
Fellow  of  New  College,  has  been  chaplain  to  the  present  time  ;  he  has 
ju3t  vacated  the  office. 

10.241.  Is  the  constitution  of  the  school  embodied  in  written  docu- 
ments ? — Merely  the  memorandum  of  association. 

10.242.  That  is  only  upon  the  business  position  of  the  school  ? — 
Yes,  except  that  that  memorandum  states  the  object  with  which  the 
association  was  formed.  To  a  certain  degree  that  has  been  modified  by 
resolutions  of  the  directors  and  shareholders,  but  I  think  the  only  thing 
that  I  should  say  was  a  constitutional  addition  is  the  declaration  that  the 
head  master  shall  always  be  appointed  and  removed  by  the  trustees. 

10.243.  There  is  nothing  in  the  memorandum  as  to  the  internal  regu- 
lation of  the  school  ? — No,  we  thought  it  better  not  to  determine  it  till 
the  school  was  fairly  started. 

10.244.  Those  matters  are  theoretically  in  the  power  of  the  proprietors 
and  directors  ? — Yes. 
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10.245.  And  at  present,  they  have  laid  it  down  that  the  whole  question      Rev.  J.  L. 
of  the  religious  regulation  is  left  with  the  head  master  ? — Yes.  Brereton,  M.A 

10.246.  There  is  no  rule  as  to  what  he  is  to  do  ? — No  rule  at  all ;  the 
responsibility  rests  with  him,  and  the  responsibility  of  appointing  him 
rests  with  the  trustees. 

10.247.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Have  any  of  the  shares  come  into 
the  market  and  been  sold  since  the  association  was  started  ? — No,  I 
think  not.  I  do  not  think  there  have  been  any  in  the  market ;  they 
may  have  been  privately  sold. 

10.248.  You  are  not  able  to  say  what  the  present  market  value  of 
them  would  be  in  case  they  had  to  be  realised  ? — No,  I  am  not.  I  have 
been  told,  by  what  I  think  good  authority,  the  honorary  solicitor  to  the 
school,  that  he  considers  that  they  are  worth  their  full  value. 

10.249.  What  would  be  the  value  of  the  school  property  in  house 
and  land  if  you  had  to  realize  upon  that  ? — I  should  think  the  house 
and  land,  which  is  in  a  very  remote  district,  though  a  railway  has  just 
been  brought  there,  is  quite  worth  what  we  have  .spent  on  the  house  and 
land,  which  has  been  5,000?. 

10.250.  So  that  if  the  association  were  broken  up  you  would  get  back 
your  money  without  any  difficulty  ? — I  should  think  so. 

10.251.  You  said  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford's  shares  had  been  given 
by  the  present  duke ;  in  what  way  have  they  been  applied  to  the 
school  ? — He  gave  them  to  the  present  Lord  Fortescue  for  him  to  use 
them  at  his  discretion,  for  the  beneiit  of  the  school.  Lord  Fortescue 
has  announced,  though  it  has  not  been  formally  carried  out,  his  wish  to 
form  a  Duke  of  Bedford  scholarship  ;  that  as  interest  was  paid  on  those 
shares  it  should  go  to  form  a  Duke  of  Bedford  scholarship. 

10.252.  At  this  moment,  those  shares  make  no  difference  to  the 
income  of  the  school  ? — They  make  no  difference  to  the  income  of  the 
school,  except  that  they,  being  fully  paid  up  shares,  must  be  taken  into 
account  as  being  property. 

10.253.  Therefore,  when  the  interest  is  paid.  Lord  Fortescue,  you 
think,  will  use  the  interest  in  that  way  in  forming  a  scholarship  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  I  think  certainly,  that  those  scholarship  shares  amounting 
to  about  1,000?.  will  alwaj's  be  considered  as  preference  shares.  I 
believe  this  year  we  shall  find  that  the  directors  will  be  encouraged  by 
the  shareholders  to  declare  five  per  cent,  on  those  scholarship  shares. 
We  have  a  surplus  in  hand  which  would  justify  our  proposing  it.  I 
think  that  this  with  the  common  consent  will  be  done,  and  one  or  two 
per  cent,  given  on  the  remaining  shares. 

10.254.  With  respect  to  the  cost  of  maintenance,  Devonshire,  I 
believe,  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  cheap  county  ? — Yes. 

10.255.  Do  you  think  the  sum  of  16?.  for  the  40  weeks  would  be  a 
fair  sum  to  allow,  say  in  Norfolk,  or  Herefordshire,  or  Lincolnshire  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  am  able  to  speak  with  any  authority  upon  that, 
but  I  fancy  that  average  contract  prices  are  pretty  much  the  same  over 
England. 

10.256.  What  is  the  proportion  of  tradesmen's  sons  to  farmers'  sons 
in  your  school  ? — About  half  are  the  sons  of  farmers,  one  fourth  are 
sons  of  professional  men,  and  one  fourth  sons  of  tradesmen, 

10.257.  What  is  the  class  of  tradesmen  from  which  the  boys  come  ? 
— From  my  own  knowledge  I  should  say  they  were  the  leading  trades- 
men in  the  rural  towns.  We  have,  I  think,  the  son  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  and  the  sons  of  two  booksellers.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
recall  any  others,  but  they  would  rather  be  the  leading  men  in  the 
adjoining  towns. 

10.258.  Their  income  and  way  of  living,  perhaps,  would  be  on  the 
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Sei).  J.  L.      same  scale  as  that  of  the  farmers  ? — Yes ;  and  they  are  closely  connected 
Brereton,  M.A.  y^j^jj  them  in  family  ties.     They  would  really  be  of  the  same  families. 
l5thN      1865       10)259.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
' ■  had  three  masters  in  the  school  ? — Yes. 

10.260.  What  salaries  do  you  pay  them  ? — The  head  master  has  100^. 
a  year  and  his  house,  which  we  value  at  about  201.,  and  his  board, 
which  is  also  201. 

10.261.  Is  he  a  married  man  ? — No. 

10.262.  Might  he  be  ? — Yes,  he  might  be  ;  and  the  house  was 
especially  built  to  provide  a  comfortable  dwelling  for  him.  I  think  it 
would  be  quite  a  comfortable  dwelling  house  for  a  married  master. 

10,263-4.  What  do  you  pay  the  first  assistant  master  ? — It  is  about 
501.  He  has  board  and  lodging.  I  believe  the  exact  sums  are 
given  in  the  head  master's  report.  You  may  take  it  at  about  50^.  for 
the  second  master,  and  35^.  for  the  other  masters.  From  35?.  to  50/. 
with  board  have  been  the  salaries  of  the  under  masters. 

10.265.  Would  the  masters  have  the  privilege  of  boarding  and  lodging 
at  the  school  during  the  vacation  ? — Not  except  by  paying  what  wo 
consider  their  average  charge,  which  is  10  shillings  a  week. 

10.266.  So  that  they  would  have  to  pay  for  their  own  board  for 
12  weeks  ? — They  have  their  board  for  40  weeks,  which  we  consider 
worth  201.  a  year  to  jjiem. 

10.267.  But  then  for  the  other  12  weeks  they  must  maintain  them- 
selves ? — They  are  always  glad  to  get  away  for  their  holidays. 

10.268.  Do  I  understand  that  the  25  guineas  a  year  is  the  charge  to 
all  ? — It  is  actually  25  guineas  over  thirteen,  and  23  guineas  under  that 
age.  Our  intention  is  to  fill  up  with  25  guineas,  and  drop  the  lower  sum, 
or  open  another  house.  ^Vhat  we  are  working  at  now  is  25Z.,  becanse 
the  average  charge,  taking  those  at  25  guineas  and  those  at  23  guineas, 
is  251. ;  but  our  intention  is  to  drop  the  23  guineas,  so  that  the  calculation 
should  be  based  upon  25  guineas. 

10.269.  Would  that  include  washing  ? — Yes. 

10.270.  The  washing  of  the  masters  ? — The  masters  pay  extra  for 
their  washing  but  only  at  the  cost  of  the  house. 

10.271.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  that  you  and  othci's  connected 
with  this  school  have  had  in  contemplation  a  scheme  for  connecting  it 
with  a  larger  system,  and  putting  it  under  a  Central  Ilniversity  to  be 
called  a  County  University,  comprising  several  counties;  is  not  that  the 
case  ? — I  think  I  may  say  that  the  proposal  of  a  County  University  is 
properly  and  strictly  Lord  Fortescue's.  In  the  book  which  lie  published 
his  view  of  it  is  given. 

10.272.  I  believe  you  approve  of  that  system  ?— I  do  so  ;  more 
doubtfully  perhaps  about  the  University,  but  most  strongly  as  to  the 
local  colleges. 

10.273.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  what  the  system,  in 
its  entirety,  is  ? — As  it  was  originally  proposed,  a  county  system  of 
education  was  intended  to  consist  of  public  examinations,  of  colleges,  and 
schools  ;  the  public  examinations  to  be  to  the  middle  classes  analogous 
to  what  the  University  examinations  for  degrees  are  to  the  iijDper  classes; 
(or  the  London  University  to  the  Metropolis)  :  the  local  colleges  again 
to  be  analogous  to  what  the  colleges  at  the  Universities  are  to  the  upper 
classes  ;  and  the  local  schools  analogous  to  the  public  schools,  such  as 
Eugby  and  Harrow. 

10.274.  Under  what  forms  would  this  be  conducted  ?  Where  would 
be  the  local  centre,  and  how  would  you  work  it  ? — I  think  that  the 
question  of  the  local  area  must  be  determined  to  a  certain  degree  by  the 
population,  but  still  more  by  local  associations  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
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that  is  implied  by  the  word  "  local "  is  implied  by  the  word  "  county  "     ^ev.  J.  L. 
with  the  advantage  that  "  county  "  implies  a  great  many  traditional  asso-  Brereton,  M.A. 
ciations  which  "  local  "  does  not.  iSthNov  1865. 

10.275.  Do  you  mean  that  for  Devonshire  you  would  have  a  Univer-  " 
sity  at  Exeter  or  some  place  of  that  sort  ?  — No ;  at  the  most  a  Univer- 
sity for  the  west  of  England  as  you  have  a  University  of  London  ;  but 

a  county  college  in  Exeter  eitlier  for  Devonshire  alone  or  for  Devonshire 
and  the  two  contiguous  counties  ;  that  that  county  college  should  fill  up 
the  gap  that  now  exists  between  the  training  college  at  Exeter  and  Baliol 
College  at  Oxford.  There  is  no  institution  at  which  boys  of  the  middle 
class  leaving  school  can  continue  their  education. 

10.276.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  When  you  speak  of  the  University  of  London, 
I  presume  you  mean  University  College,  because  the  University  of 
London  is  by  no  means  local  in  its  object  ? — I  am  quite  aware  that  the 
University  of  London  is  metropolitan  in  a  wider  sense  than  being  limited 
to  the  area  of  London  ;  but  practically,  for  the  rural  districts,  I  think 
the  influence-  of  the  London  University  is  so  little  felt  that  one  may  be 
excused  as  a  countryman  in  speaking  of  London  as  London  only.  I  do 
not  think  we  feel  any  benefit  in  the  country  from  the  London  University. 
I  am  not  aware  that  we  do. 

10.277.  I  presume  you  have  not  made  it  your  business  to  inquire  very 
accurately  into  the  real  state  of  the  University  of  London  and  the 
influence  which  it  has  on  the  country  ? — I  quite  acknowledge  that. 

10.278.  {Lord  Taunton?)  I  think  you  have  stated  that  you  consider 
the  establishment  of  these  colleges  very  important,  but  yovt  do  not  attach 
so  much  importance,  or  are  not  so  sanguine  with  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  University  connected  with  a  particular  part  of  England  ? — I 
think  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  existing  Universities,  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  London,  might,  through  local  colleges,  do  all  that  is  re- 
quired ;  but  unless  they  can  connect  themselves  through  colleges  with 
the  local  inhabicants,  I  own  I  should  despair  of  their  really  being  able  to 
meet  the  rising  wants  of  the  middle  classes. 

10.279.  How  would  you  proceed  to  found  these  colleges  ? — I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Commissioners  that  I  believe  the  census  returns 
will  show  that  between  the  age  of  15  and  20,  there  are  nearly  a  million 
males  in  England,  about  950,000.  There  are  returned  as  scholars  or 
students  between  those  ages  no  more  than  37,000,  and  of  these  37,000  a 
very  lai'ge  number  must  be  actually  at  school ;  because  we  know  that  a 
large  proportion  of  schoolboys  are  over  the  age  of  15.  Then  there  are 
returned  40,000  as  being  "  sons  and  brothers."  It  is  a  particular  head 
describing  those  who  are  at  home  with  no  special  occupation.  Making 
large  deduction  for  the  labouring  class  at  that  age  there  still  remains  a 
very  large  number  of  those  who  could  afford  a  continuance  of  their 
education  who  do  not  at  present  seem,  under  any  description,  to  be 
students.  If  we  consider  that  that  age  from  15  to  20,  is  really  one  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  education,  either  for  continuing  the  general 
education  or  for  commencing  the  apprenticeship,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  an  opening  in  England  for  what  may  perhaps  be  a  novel  insti- 
tution, but  an  institution  in  which  boys  leaving  school  and  going  into 
the  different  professions  and  trades  'might  be  collected  for  a  time  to 
continue  their  general  education  and  begin  their  apprenticeship. 

10.280.  Then  you  would  address  these  new  institutions  specially  to 
those  boys  whose  parents  could  afford  to  keep  them  there  ;  to  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  tuition  longer  than  the  sons  of  small  tradesmen  and 
farmers  who  are  obliged  at  once  to  do  something  to  provide  for  them- 
selves ? — 1  think  a  large  number  of  those  who  do  very  early  have  to 
provide  for  themselves  might  in  those  institutions  be  beginning  part  of 
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Bev.  J.  L.      ^^  apprenticeship  necessary  to  their  future  trade,  and  combine  it  with 
Srereton,M.A.  general  education ;  but  I  now  know  of  no  such  place  where  a  parent  could 

be  recommended  to  send  his  son  after  leaving  school. 

15th Nov.  1865.  10,281.  Then  you  think  that  these  coUeges  would  in  many  cases  be 
adapted  for  the  wants  of  boys  such  as  those  who  go  to  your  school  at 
West  Buckland,  after  leaving  school  ? — Yes. 

10,283.  On  what  principle  or  in  what  manner  would  you  propose  to 
found  these  colleges,  on  the  proprietary  principle,  by  endowment,  by 
subscription,  or  in  what  way  ? — I  should  propose  that  they  should  be 
based  like  this  school  on  the  self-supporting  principle,  which  implies 
that  you  do  charge  the  parents  not  only  the  board  and  tuition  but  a 
sufficient  interest  on  the  capital.  Assuming  that  principle,  it  seems  to  me 
to  relieve  the  question  of  capital  very  much,  and  to  shift  it  to  one  of 
guarantee,  Ifyouai'e  going  to  conduct  an  institution  that  is  intended 
really  to  pay  all  its  costs,  the  risk  must  properly  attach  only  to  the  time 
of  its  formation.  It  may  prove  that  it  does  not  succeed,  and  you  have 
incurred  a  certain  loss;  but  the  permanent  risk  must  bo  very  slight 
indeed  if  the  inmates  of  the  institution  are  charged  what  really  covers 
the  whole  cost. 

10.283.  Then  you  would  rely  mainly  upon  the  proprietary  principle  for 
the  conduct  of  these  colleges  ? — For  their  maintenance. 

10.284.  I  presume  you  would  think  it  necessary  to  guard  against  some 
of  the  evils  of  the  proprietary  principle  by  special  provision  ? — Yes,  and 
I  think  the  best  provision  against  that  is  that  you  cannot  cany  out  such 
institutions  without  doing  a  very  great  public  work,  and  that  by  doing 
that  work  you  at  once  constitute  a  claim  for  public  assistance,  whether 
in  the  shape  of  endowment  or  grant;  and  that  public  assistance  cannot 
be  given  without  strong  guarantees  which  would  be  the  best  check  to 
the  possible  evils  of  mere  private  enterprise. 

10.285.  Do  you  propose  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  State  in  any 
manner  directly  or  indirectly  ? — Indirectly.  I  think  the  middle  classes 
with  good  public  schools  and  colleges  would  supply  one  demand  that 
has  been  recognised  as  a  State  demand^  that  of  masters  for  the  National 
schools.  I  think  that  they  would  supply  that  demand  more  efficiently 
and  more  economically  than  is  at  present  done  by  the  pupil  teacher  and 
training  college  system. 

10.286.  Do  you  mean  that  the  State  should  establish  training  schools 
for  the  special  purpose  of  supplying  masters  to  these  middle  class 
schools? — No,  I  think  that  if  self-supporting  colleges  for  the  middle  class 
masters  were  established,  they  would  then  supply  what  the  State  wants, 
and  that  in  some  measure  they  would  have  a  claim  upon  the  State  grants, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  pensions  or  augmented  salaries;  that  there  would 
be  a  legitimate  demand  for  that  sum  of  money  which  the  State  thinks  it 
right  to  vote  to  assist  the  labourers'  education  on  the  simple  ground  that 
such  middle-class  masters  would  be  better  adapted  for  the  work  than 
those  who  have  been  entirely  reared  at  the  State  cost, 

10.287.  Do  you  propose  to  give  the  State  any  control  over  these  colleges 
in  consideration  of  the  expense  which  they  have  gone  to  in  assisting 
them  with  masters  ? — Yes  ;  it  seems  to  me  essential  that  any  public 
money  should  involve  a  certain  amount  of  inspection  which  I  think 
would  be  wholesome  to  the  institution.  And  I  think  that  the  same  claim 
which  indirectly  would  arise  upon  the  State  grants  would  also  arise 
very  strongly  upon  existing  school  endowments.  I  think  that  local 
colleges  which  would  give  a  new  life  to  the  existing  local  schools,  and 
to  others  which  might  spring  up,  would  constitute  the  first  claim  on  a 
great  many  of  the  existing  stagnant  local  endowments. 

10.288.  Would  you  connect  the  existing  endowments  for  education  or 
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charitable  purposes  in  any  manner  with  this  new  system  which  you      Rev.  J.  L. 
propose  to  establish  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  the  system  would  not  really  Breretm,  M.A. 
be  wortla  anything  unless  it  did  the  work  for  which  these  endowments         .r — 
have  been  given,  and  that  therefore  it  would  have  at  once  a  strong  claim 
upon  the  funds  that  do  exist. 

10.289.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  amalgamate  altogether  the  endow- 
ments within  a  certain  district  with  this  new  system  if  it  were  estab- 
lished ? — I  think  I  should  like  to  see  something  like  a  county  board 
established  which  should  consist  of  representatives  of  the  public 
interests  of  the  county,  and  representatives  of  the  existing  trust  funds  in 
the  county,  particularly  the  educational  funds.  I  should  like  to  put 
before  such  a  body  the  proposal  to  establish  within  the  county  an 
institution  which  would,  partly  by  providing  masters,  partly  by 
encouraging  the  continuance  of  general  education,  and  partly  by 
directing  the  apprenticeship  or  special  education,  give  a  fresh  impulse 
to  the  existing  schools.  I  think  if  that  could  be  fairly  proposed,  the 
representatives  of  the  county  interest  and  the  representatives  of  the 
existing  funds  would  feel  that  there  was  a  very  strong  claim  upon  those 
funds,  so  to  remodel  them  as  to  carry  out  such  an  institution. 

10.290.  Do  you  anticipate  that  if  your  proposal  is  carried  into  eifect 
it  would  supersede  in  a  very  great  degree  the  present  private  schools, 
and  proprietary  schools,  under  any  other  system,'  which  already  exist 
in  the  county,  or  would  you  adapt  them  to  the  system  in  any  manner  ? 
— I  think  that  the  private  tuition  would  derive  great  advantage  from 
such  a  system,  because  the  establishment  of  a  public  system  would 
extend  its  recognition  over  the  private  members  of  the  profession.  I 
have  myself  been  for  some  yeai-s  a  private  tutor  ;  I  know  how  entirely 
I  depended  upon  my  connexion  with  Oxford.  I  can  imagine  that 
exactly  in  the  same  way  the  private  schoolmasters  would  really  derive 
great  advantage  from  being  connected  with  a  local  public  system  of 
examination  in  which  their  own  attainments  had  been  previously 
ascertained,  and  according  to  which  they  would  regulate  the  education 
of  their  pupils. 

10.291.  Do  you  think  such  a  system  could  be  adopted  without  raising 
very  strong  feelings  against  an  undue  amount  of  central  interference  ? 
— It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  only  alternative  to  central  interference. 

10.292.  {Lord  Lyttelton,')  Do  you  think  that  the  social  circum- 
stances of  the  middle  classes  in  this  country  are  such  as  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  more  than  a  very  few  of  them  can  afford  to  keep  their 
children  at  any  school  or  college  instruction  after  the  age  of  sixteen  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so.  I  am  living  in  what  I  should  consider  one  of  the 
poorest  districts  in  England,  and  to  my  own  knowledge  there  are  many 
lads  hanging  about  home  who  could  really  quite  afford  the  expense  if 
there  was  a  place  provided  for  them  to  be  learning  either  general  or 
special  subjects. 

10.293.  Are  they  not  generally  occupied  in  learning  the  business  of 
their  life  ? — I  would  remind  you,  that  if  I  have  read  the  Census  table 
aright,  over  40,000  between  the  ages  of  1 5  and  20  are  described  as 
merely  sons  and  brothers ;  that  means  living  at  home  doing  nothing, 

10.294.  You  understand  that  to  mean  that  they  are  not  learning 
any  business  ? — ^Because  the  next  entry  is  "  scholars  "  to  the  number  of 
37,000.  According  to  the  Census  of  1861,  the  total  enumerated  number 
of  boys  in  England  and  Wales,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20  years 
is  957,930  ;  of  those,  37,208  are  enumerated  as  "  scholars ; "  46,856  as 
"sons  at  home,"  and  others  of  no  stated  occupation  ;  and  873,866  as 
"  sons  engaged  in  occupations."    1  may  also  say  that  I  have  ascertained 
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JRev.  J.  L.      that  one  of  the  lai'gest  classes  of  these  lads  between  15  and  20,  who  are 
Brereton,  M.A.  not  at  school,  seem  to  bo  farmers'  and  graziers'  sons.     There  are,  I 

•- —  think,  2,000  in  Devonshire  alone. 

l5thMov.l865.  10,295.  Do  you  conceive  that  they  are  doing  nothing  ;  not  merely 
that  they  are  not  engaged  in  any  responsible  position,  but  that  they 
are  not  even  learning  a  business  ? — I  imagine,  that  if  they  were,  they 
would  have  been  described  under  one  of  the  numerous  heads  under 
which  the  Census  is  taken. 

10.296.  From  those  figures  there  would  be  between  40,000  and  50,000 
for  the  whole  of  England  who  might  avail  themselves  of  these  proposed 
colleges  ?  — Yes,  supposing  you  only  take  those  who  are  learning 
nothing  ;  but  ray  own  wish  would  be  to  see  a  very  large  number  of  the 
800,000  also. 

10.297.  You  believe  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  economical  condition 
of  the  country  which  would  prevent  that  ? — I  do  not  know  of  anything, 
and  I  think  I  may  say,  that  my  experience  in  my  own  neighbourhood 
must  "be  of  one  of  the  poorest  districts  in  England. 

10.298.  What  you  consider  desirable  for  those  classes  is,  that  there 
should  be  a  school,  college,  and  university  system  on  a  general  analogy 
with  that  of  the  classes  above  them  ? — Exactly. 

10.299.  Yovi  would  propose  primary  schools  for  them,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  general  demand  for  such  establishments  ;  that  there 
should  be  a  college  on  the  county  principle,  either  in  each  of  some 
large  counties,  or  in  some  combination  of  counties,  and  that  there 
should  be  Universities,  whether  existing  ones  or  some  new  ones  which 
should  be  on  the  model  of  the  University  of  London,  simply  as  bodies 
giving  certificates  of  attainment  ? — Yes,  graduating  bodies. 

10.300.  What  would  be  the  nature  of  the  guarantees  which  you 
speak  of?  You  said,  such  a  system,  if  properly  established,  would 
give  to  the  public  so  strong  a  guarantee,  that  they  would  have 
a  fair  claim  on  public  support  and  on  the  support  of  the  State  ? — 
I  do  not  remember  so  using  the  word  "  guarantee."  I  used  the  word 
"  guarantee  "  in  saying  that  I  believe  what  is  wanted  is  a  guarantee 
on  the  starting  of  an  experiment,  which  ultimately  would  be  self-sup- 
porting. I  do  not  therefore  quite  follow  your  question.  A  strong  claim 
I  think  would  be  rather  what  I  meant  ;  that  such  an  institution  would 
constitute  a  strong  claim  on  existing  funds,  whether  of  the  Government 
or  of  endowments.  To  start  such  an  institution,  I  want  a  "  guarantee  " 
for  the  preliminary  risk  ;  but  the  institution  is  supposed  to  be  self- 
supporting,  and  if  it  succeeds,  as  in  the  case  of  our  school,  it  will  pay 
a  fair  interest  on  all  the  capital  expended. 

10.301.  What  I  thought  you  meant  by  "  guarantee  "  was,  as  to  the 
system  of  management.  Would  the  proposed  colleges  be  under  the 
general  management  of  a  body  representing  tlie  chief  local  interests  of 
the  country, — the  gentry,  the  clergy,  and  the  leading  persons  of  the 
several  counties  ? — Yes,  such  as  would  now  be  considered  to  represent 
county  interests. 

10.302.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  present  Government  system 
of  pupil-teachers,  leading  up  to  training  schools,  is  too  large  and 
cumbrous,  and  too  centralised,  to  be  a  permanent  one  ? — That  was  my 
opinion  several  years  ago,  and  a  great  deal  has  since  passed  with 
reference  to  that  system.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  prepared  to  say 
how  far  the  changes  introduced  in  the  Revised  Code  may  have 
obvit^ted  what,  certainly,  I  used  to  think  was  a  great  danger  ahead  ; 
but  I  think  as  strongly  as  ever  that  it  is  an  unnecessary  system  and 
an  injurious  system  to  the  labourers  themselves,  because  it  assumes 
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that  the  labourers,  as  a  class,  are  poor  to  that  degree  that  they  cannot      jfgy,  j_  x. 
educate  their  own   children.    I  think  that  that  assumption  is  a  raa&i  Breretm,M.A. 
mischievous  one.  

10.303.  And  therefore  you  do  not  wish  to  extend  that  system,  as  I5th Nov.  1865. 
it  has  existed  with  regard  to  the  lower  class,  to  the  middle  class  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

10.304.  Whatever  the  revised  code  may  have  done,  it  is  still 
the  case  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  expense  of  the  training 
schools  is  thrown  directly  on  the  Government  ? — I  believe  almost  the 
whole  of  it. 

10.305.  It  is  not  the  case  that  the  training  schools  themselves  are 
conducted  on  any  extravagant  system,  or  that  they  over  supply  the 
demand  for  masters  ;  therefore  in  whatever  way  the  general  expense 
of  the  training  schools  for  the  middle  class  was  provided  for,  it  would 
still  have  to  be  provided  for  in  some  way  to  the  present  extent.  When 
then  you  said  there  was  great  need  of  trained  masters  for  the  middle 
class,  in  what  way  would  you  propose  to  meet  the  expense  of  training 
such  masters  ? — Entirely  as  in  the  case  of  the  county  school,  by  throwing 
it  on  the  parents. 

10.306.  Do  you  conceive  that  training  schools  like  other  schools 
should  be  made  self-supporting  ? — Yes,  entirely  so. 

10.307.  You  think  the  parents  of  boys  who  would  be  adapted  for  the 
office  of  schoolmaster  would  bear  the  expense  of  their  training  for  that 
purpose  ? — That  seems  to  me  to  follow  from  our  own  experiment. 
This  sum  of  1,294Z.  has  been  paid  during  this  three-fourths  of  a  year 
by  parents  who  I  know  well  do  not  expect  to  get  for  their  sons,  for 
many  years,  a  salary  equal  to  the  average  salary  of  the  present  trained 
masters. 

10.308.  Besides  this  system  of  colleges  would  you  establish  training 
schools  for  masters  of  the  middle  class  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ? 
— No,  I  think  it  would  be  essential  that  the  masters  should  be  trained 
among  the  students  of  other  professions  in  those  colleges.  For  as  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  masters  of  our  existing  public 
schools  have  all  the  advantage  of  having  been  themselves  at  the  public 
schools  and  the  Universities,  so  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  for  the 
labourers'  sons  and  the  sons  of  the  middle  classes  if  their  masters  had 
been  educated  in  a  public  system  with  those  of  other  professions. 

10.309.  Instead  of  looking  on  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster  as  a 
profession  to  be  trained  for  separately,  you  would  look  upon  it  simply 
as  one  profession  among  others,  adapted  for  the  middle  classes  ? — Yes. 

10.310.  {Sir  Stafford  JVorthcote.)  Do  you  think  that  schoolmasters 
would  not  require  special  training  for  the  business  of  teaching  ? — I  do 
think  that  they  would,  just  as  I  think  a  farmer  requires  special  teaching, 
and  I  think  that  a  special  teaching  might  be  given  quite  as  perfectly  in 
connexion  both  with  other  specialties  and  with  general  teaching  as  it 
is  now  given  in  a  distinct  institution  of  its  own. 

10.311.  So  that  you  would  have  a  class  for  training  masters  in  the 
county  college  ? — ^Yes. 

10.312.  (Lord  LytteltonI)  There  is  a  difficulty  found  in  obtaining 
good  assistant  masters  for  your  existing  school  ? — Very  great.  Wo 
wished  to  get  them  from  the  ordinary  class  of  middle-class  masters.  It 
was  very  unsatisfactory.  We  could  place  no  reliance  on  the  cer- 
tificates of  character  that  we  received,  and  we  found  that  the  trained 
masters  were  certainly  a  more  reliable  body. 

10.313.  You  look  to  the  extension  of  the  system  itself  to  provide  for 
that  particular  want  among  others  ? — ^Yes. 

10.314.  {Mr.  Aeland.)  Will  you  explain  with  regard  to  the  word 
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Rev.  J.  L.      "  apprenticesliip  "  what  particular  branches  of  professional  or  other  life 
Sreretm,  M.A^  connected  with  the  middle  class  you  had  in  your  mind  ? — I  think  that 

the  subordinate  branches   of   what  are  called  the   professions  would 

15th  Nov.  1865.  certainly  receive  with  advantage  some  apprenticeship  in  a  public  insti- 
tution.  I  think  that  might  be  so  in  the  case  of  the  medical  profession 
and  also  in  the  subordinate  branches  of  the  legal  profession  with 
great  advantage.  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  that  what  is  most 
wanted  in  my  own  profession — the  establishment  of  an  order  of  deacons 
would  be  provided  for  by  such  institutions.  But  passing  from  the 
professions  to  practical  life  I  think  entirely  that  for  the  great  branch  of 
agriculture  the  time  has  come  when  some  special  preparation  is  needed 
for  anyone  to  succeed  in  that  occupation.  I  think  that  that  preparation 
would  be  better  given  in  connexion  with  other  studies  and  pursuits 
than  aa  it  is  attempted  at  Cirencester  college,  for  instance,  as  a  speciality 
taught  by  itself.  Another  large  branch  of  practical  life — the  engineering 
and  carpentry — occurs  to  me  at  once  as  one  in  which  a  special  ap- 
prenticeship might  be  begun  in  such  institutions  with  advantage. 

10.315.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  we  are  using  the  word  "appren- 
ticeship" in  the  same  sense.  Do  you,  in  the  proposed  institutions 
contemplate  carrying  on  business  in  all  those  branches  which  you  have 
spoken  of — the  legal,  medical,  engineering,  and  other  professions  ? — 
Only  so  far  as  business  may  be  necessary  for  educational  purposes. 

10.316.  Do  you  contemplate  it  solely  as  models  or  do  you  contemplate 
its  being  a  real  business  ? — I  would  repeat,  just  so  far  as  a  real  business 
is  necessary  for  education. 

10.317.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  in  what  manner  you 
would  propose  to  carry  on  the  medical  or  the  legal  profession  in  a 
college  ? — I  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  college  should  be 
established  where  it  would  be  near  the  centres  of  those  professions, 
sufficiently  near,  for  instance,  to  an  hospital  or  to  a  considerable  practice 
in  the  local  courts. 

10.318.  You  contemplate  such  a  college  being  established  in  a  town  ? 
— Or  sufficiently  neai'  to  a  town,  as  a  railway  now  practically  makes 
many  villages. 

10.319.  Do  I  understand  that  the  apprenticeship  would  not  be  in 
the  institution  but  would  be  in  the  actual  businesses  as  conducted 
outside  the  institution? — I  think  I  mean  both.  I  mean  that  a  certain 
part  of  the  apprenticeship  would  be  easily  and  naturally  conducted  in 
the  institution,  but  it  would  be  desirable  that  pupils  should,  under  their 
instructors,  have  access  to  the  local  centres  of  practical  life  for  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction,  just  as  now  it  is  desirable  that  all  law  clerks  and 
medical  students  should  be  sent  up  to  London  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  actual  business  ;  I  think  that,  in  a  measure,  the  same  contact  with 
actual  business  would  be  desirable  in  your  Ipcal  institutions. 

10.320.  Do  you  contemplate  the  articled  clerks  and  medical  pupils 
in  a  country  town  carrying  on  their  responsible  duties  to  their  employers 
but  also  at  the  same  time  being  members  of  your  college  ? — No,  but  not 
having  yet  entered  into  employment,  being  in  the  college,  students  of 
those  special  subjects. 

10.321.  Would  they  not  in  point  of  fact  be  not  at  all  apprentices  but 
simply  students  receiving  instruction  for  a  profession  ? — Quite  so.  I 
only  used  the  word  "  apprenticeship  "  as  having  been  appropriated  to 
the  learning  of  a  special  pursuit.  I  speak  of  students  in  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  word.  I  only  use  the  word  "  apprenticeship  "  to  mark 
the  distinction  between  general  and  special  students. 

10.322.  {Lord  Lyttelton,)  You  mean  a  college  with  several  branches 
of  instruction  ? — Yes. 
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10.323.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Haye  you  noticed  in  the  foundation  of  private      -fleu.  J.  L. 
institutions  or  in  the   success  of  public  institutions   set  up   for   the  Srerelon,  M.A. 
purpose  of  giving  this  special  instruction,  any  evidence  of  the  demand  ijtiiiifov  1865 
of  parents  for  such  instruction  ?     In  speaking  of  special  institutions  I  ' 
■would  mention  specially  those  for  engineering   or  agriculture  or  any 

others  that  you  may  know  of.  Have  you  any  evidence  of  the  demand 
of  parents  showing  that  they  are  willing  after  the  period  of  school  life 
has  terminated  to  place  their  sons  under  courses  of  instruction  rather 
than  to  get  them  at  once  into  practical  life  ? — I  do  not  know  that  my 
evidence  on  that  point  would  be  worth  much,  because  I  have  been 
living  a  very  secluded  life  for  some  years  ;  I  believe  from  conversations 
I  have  had  with  farmers  that  Cirencester  College  would  have  been 
sought  by  farmers  if  the  expense  could  have  been  originally  kept  down 
to  what  would  have  been  within  their  reach.  I  am  speaking  now  from 
recollection  of  conversations  with  parents  who  certainly  said  to  me  that 
that  would  be  desirable. 

10.324.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  annual  expense  of  Cirencester 
College  ? — My  impression  is  that  it  is  70Z.  or  801. 

10.325.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  farmers  do  frequently  give  sums  ap- 
proaching lOOl.  a  year  or  thereabouts  to  have  their  sons  placed  with 
first  rate  men  as  farmers  and  breeders  to  learn  the  art  of  farming  ? — 
A  certain  number  do  ;  I  believe  you  will  find  in  the  Census  reports  a 
return  of  those  who  are  called  agricultural  students,  but  the  number  is 
very  trifling  indeed  compared  to  the  number  of  farmers. 

10.326.  Does  not  that  show  that  it  is  not  simply  a  financial  question 
but  that  the  pai-ents  in  point  of  fact  prefer  training  in  real  life  to 
training  in  college  ? — No,  I  think  it  only  shows  that  there  are  a  small 
number  of  farmers  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  higher  rate  and  pay  very 
much  for  the  social  grade  implied  by  the  amount  paid.  My  opinion  is 
very  decided.  I  think  no  institutions  exist  that  have  ofiered  to  the 
practical  farmer  that  particular  advantage  of,  within  moderate  means, 
giving  his  son  the  opportunity  of  special  learning. 

10.327.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Your  view  of  the  expense  of  this  college 
would  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  your  present  school  ? — It  would 
proportionately  be  rather  higher.  I  think  it  would  cost  more,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  freedom  that  you  allow  to  youths  than  to  boys. 

10.328.  {Mr.  Acland.)  "Would  you  put  it  at  501.  ?— I  do  not  think  it 
need  exceed  40^. 

10.329.  You  think  that  at  about  40Z.  it  would  be  possible  to  afford  to 
the  youths  of  the  middle  classes  over  16  a  course  of  general  education 
coupled  with  some  degree  of  early  experience  or  at  least  special  know- 
ledge which  would  be  of  very  great  service  to  them,  and  that  that  could 
be  done  for  about  AOl.  or  501.  ? — I  think  so. 

10.330.  "Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  the  kind  of  instruction 
which  you  think  it  would  be  practicalDle  to  give  to  the  middle  classes, 
bearing  in  mind  their  various  fliture  occupations  ? — I  think  that  the 
subjects  selected  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  general  subjects  are 
probably  as  suitable  as  any  that  could  be  suggested.  I  might  perhaps 
think  that  the  Universities  might  give  more  encouragement  to  one  or 
two  of  their  special  subjects,  but  I  am  aware  that  there  might  be  great 
difficulties  in  doing  so.  I  should  adopt  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
standard  for  middle  class  examinations  as  a  very  good  one  indeed  for 
general  knowledge.  The  point  yet  to  be  provided  'seems  to  me  to  be 
that  where  the  leaders  of  the  different  trades  and  professions  would 
come  in  with  their  recommendations  as  to  the  special  preparation  for 
their  several  pxjrsuits.     I  think  that  the  question  Mr.  Acland  has  put 
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Sev.  J.  L.     would  be  better  put  to  those  who  were  thoroughly   acquainted  with 

Brereton,  M.A.  engineering,  farming,  or  any  of  those  special  pursuits;  but  as  I  cordially 

.  .^^  adopt  the  Universities,  and  think  their  wisdom  is  the  best  guide  for 

oy.  865.  ggjjgj-al  education,  so  I  should  look  to  the  heads  of  the  different  pursuits 

for  recommendations  as  to  the  course  of  special  study  to  be  pursued  in 

the  local  colleges. 

10.331.  Should  you  contemplate  establishing  teachers  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  all  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  were  deemed  by  the 
several  professions  desirable  for  them  to  bring  into  the  practice  of  those 
professions  ?■  —Exactly. 

10.332.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Going  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  do  you 
propose  in  these  colleges  to  institute  a  branch  of  studies  which  would  re- 
present a  medical  school  ? — So  far  as  the  heads  of  the  medical  profession 
would  say  that  it  was  practicable  for  a  lad  to  learn  in  the  country  with- 
out coming  to  London  for  the  sake  of  the  higher  instruction,  so  far  as 
they  would  recommend  that  lads  should  be  taught  in  the  country  the 
first  elements  of  their  practice,  (and  more  particularly  1  am  bearing  in 
mind  the  chemists  and  druggists,  who  are  rajiidly  increasing  in  the 
country,  taking  the  place  of  the  older  practitioners,)  so  far,  and  no  further, 
I  should  wish  to  see  a  medical  school  established  in  the  country. 

10.333.  You  have  used  the  expression  "  elements  of  medical  practice  ;" 
that  represents  rather  an  advanced  point  of  medical  education  ? — And 
yet  it  is  at  present,  if  you  take  the  dispensing  of  medicine,  in  the  hands 
of  a  large  number  whom  I  should  describe  as  very  uneducated  rustic 
youths. 

10.334.  If  the  medical  corporations  of  the  kingdom  felt  that  it  might 
be  of  advantage  to  students  between  the  period  of  their  leaving  schools 
and  engaging  in  the  advanced  studies  of  their  profession,  to  prosecute 
such  studies  as  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  botany,  in  local 
colleges  such  as  you  contemplate  them,  may  I  ask  you  whether  you 
would  consider  that  that  would  fulfil  your  intention  ? —  Entirely,  and 
no  further  than  they  would  recommend  it. 

10.335.  ( Lord  Lyttelton^  Do  you  mean  these  colleges  to  carry  on 
the  general  instruction  and  education  of  these  young  men,  and  to  have 
also  sepal  ate  branches  of  instruction  in  a  certain  number  of  subjects 
according  to  their  future  destination  in  life  ? — Yes. 

10.336.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations  by  no  means 
cover  the  whole  of  that  space  ? — I  spoke  of  them  as  covering  the  general 
education. 

10.337.  What  special  branches  of  instruction  do  you  think  could 
be  taught  in  these  colleges  ? — I  have  myself  a  strong  feeling  that 
agriculture  might  be  and  is  required  to  be  taught  specially  ;  I  think 
that  the  country  practice  of  medicine  and  law  would  both  of  them 
bring  in  a  certain  number  of  other  students.  I  have  said  that  1  feel 
very  strongly  that  it  would  be  the  only  practical  step  towards  intro- 
ducing ft  distinct  order  of  deacons  into  the  Established  Church. 

10.338.  Would  you  include  the  Ministry  among  the  functions  of  the 
middle  classes? — I  think  the  weakness  of  the  Church  of  England  is  that 
at  present  it  gives  no  opening  to  that  class. 

10.339.  Would  you  include  engineering  ? — Engineering,  including 
its  subordinates,  and  carpentry,  and  whatever  would  be  grouped  under 
mechanical  science. 

10.340.  Any  other  branches  ? — There  would  be  specialties  according 
to  localities,  as  mining  &c. 

10.341.  Generally,  your  object  is  to  include  the  main  branches  of 
study  among  which  the  middle  classes  are   divided  ? — Yes  ;   of  those 
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800,000  youths  that  are  going  early  into  life,  write  off  those  who  cer-     Rev.  J.  L. 
tainly  belong  to  the  labouring  class  who  must  at  once  get  to  work,  and  Breretm,  M.A. 
I  believe  you  would  have  a  large  residuum  under  almost  every  head  of  ,-+.  ^     ,gg- 
occupation  described  in  the  Census,  for  whom  it  would  be  very  desirable  ' 

that  they  should  receive  in  some  public  institution  a  continuance  of 
their  general  education  and  a  commencement  of  their  special  education. 
I  think  the  check  to  the  multifariousness  would  be  what  I  have 
suggested,  that  the  heads  of  the  different  departments  should  always  be 
consulted  before  any  subject  was  introduced. 

10,342.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Supposing  that  it  should  be  difficult  to  bring 
a  large  number  of  youths  into  a  college  under  discipline,  have  you  con- 
sidered any  other  means  by  which  that  very  important  question  which 
you  have  pointed  out,  namely,  the  importance  of  combining  apprenticeship 
with  general  education  could  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
already  in  the  practical  commencement  of  their  profession  ? — I  think  the 
Universities  I  have  often  spoken  of,  whether  the  existing  ones  or  addi- 
tional ones,  would  meet  that  point  by  giving  their  certificates  to  those 
special  subjects,  and  then  those  who  were  actually  at  present  at  work 
would  all  bo  encouraged  to  prepare  for  them. 

10,342  a.  You  mean  by  independent  study  ? — Yes. 


Appendix  A, 


West  Buckland  Rectory, 

Sir,  July  2,  1866. 

I  AM  able  to  send  you  the  results  of  another  half  year's  progress  of 
the  Devon  County  School.  Will  you,  if  you  think  them  of  sufficient  import- 
ance, have  the  kindness  to  communicate  them  to  the  Commissioners  ? 

Last  year  (1865)  the  number  of  boarders  rose  from  62  to  82.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  year  the  number  was  89,  and  in  the  second,  95. 

A  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  was  paid  to  the  shareholders  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  year  1865.  The  half  year's  accounts  just  completed  show  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  a  surplus  on  the  whole  year  of  6  per  cent.  With  increasing  num- 
bers we  find  our  estimate  of  the  cost  of  hoard  at  8s.  per  week  or  16/1.  per  year 
for  each  boy  to  be  ample.  In  fact,  though  we  have  paid  ^d.  per  lb.  more  for 
our  meat  during  the  last  quarter,  that  estimate  has  covered  not  only  the  board 
of  the  boys  and  servants  (with  all  wages  except  the  salaries  of  masters),  but 
also  the  board  of  the  masters,  which  we  have  hitherto  estimated  at  10s.  per 
master  weekly.  I  may  add,  that  this  result  is  attained  without  anything  like 
parsimony,  but  of  course  not  without  careful  economy. 

I  am  anxious  to  point  out  to  the  Commissioners  how  continued  experience 
justifies  our  estimate  in  this  matter;  because  in  the  cost  of  board  is  involved 
so  much  of  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  providing  economical  public 
schools  for  the  rural  middle  class.  Probably  few  parents  above  the  labourers 
feed  their  children  at  a  less  cost  than  Is.  a  day.  If  then  country  boys  can 
obtain  at  school  food  and  attendance  at  least  as  good  as  their  parents  can  possi- 
bly procure  for  them  at  the  same  cost  at  home  (and  this  is  really  understating 
the  case),  they  are  put  in  the  same  position  as  town  boys  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction,  i.  e.  they  can  be  collected  in  sufficient  numbers  to  economise 
the  cost  and  labour  of  tuition.  And  so  far  as  education  implies  much 
more  than  tuition,  and  boys  may  be  expected  to  learn  from  wholesome 
school  life  much  more  than  they  are  taught  in  lessons,  so  far  as  public  boarding 
schools  must  be  always  superior  to  public  day  schools,  it  is  not  for  the  rural 
class  only  that  the  cost  of  board  at  school  compared  with  board  at  home 
becomes  a  matter  of  interest. 
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Sev.  J.  L.  I"  °"^  estimate  of  is.  per  week  we  do  not  include  the  cost  of  lodging — in 

Breret<m,M.A,  other  words,  the  interest  on  the  capital  expended  in  buildings  and  famiture. 

Our  experience  on  this  point  seems  to  indicate  that  for  a  school  of  100  boarders 

ISthNov.  1865.  a  capital  of  about  80/.  per  boy  is  required;  while  for  150  boarders  not  more 

than  60Z.  would  be  necessary.    About  Al.  per  boy  in  the  former  case  and  3Z. 

in  the  latter  would  be  the  charge  to  parents  in  order  to  pay  6  per  cent,  on  the 
capital.  We  have  not  yet  had  encouragement  to  make  calculations  for  a  much 
larger  number  than  150,  but  we  are  actually  raising  a  fund  to  provide  for  that 
increase  during  the  coming  year ;  and  I  have  just  received  the  announcement 
that  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  will,  as  a  Devonshire  landlord,  contribute 
1,000Z.  towards  this  extension  of  our  institution. 

Besides  board  and  lodging  there  remain  salaries  and  "other  expenses,"  e.g. 
taxes  and  repairs.  The  mcrease  of  our  numbers  during  the  last  half  year  has 
enabled  us  to  raise  our  masters'  salaries  no  less  than  40  per  cent.  They  now 
stand  at  3Z.  per  boy.  We  wish  and  intend,  however,  to  raise  them  to  \l.  per 
boy,  while  we  calculate  the  board  of  the  masters  and  the  cost  of  books,  &c.,  at 
another  \l.  making  a  total  of  bl.  per  boy  for  tuition. 

The  "  other  expenses  "  grow  less  in  proportion  as  the  numbers  increase  and 
permanent  arrangements  are  effected ;  and  whereas  they  must  be  reckoned  with 
our  present  number  at  nearly  11.,  they  will  with  150  boys  probably  not  exceed 
\l.  per  boy. 

The  result  of  our  experience  and  calculations  therefore,  as  regards  the  charge 
to  parents  which  ivill  keep  the  school  entirely  self-supporting,  is  that  with  100 
boys  26Z,  is  a  sufficient  charge,  but  that  with  150,  24i.  would  probably  cover  all 
expenses,  and  leave  600Z.  instead  of  350Z.  for  the  salaries  of  masters.  The 
following  would  be  the  two  estimates : 

(1.)     With  100  boys. 
16?.  per  boy  for  board. 

3Z.  10s.  „  salaries. 

\l.  10s.  „  other  payments. 

Al.  „  interest  on  8,000Z.  capital. 

251. 

(2.)     With  150  boys. 
\Gl.  per  boy  for  board. 
41.  „  salaries. 

\l.  „  other  payments. 

3?.  „  interest  on  9,000?.  capital, 

24?. 
I  have  only  to  add  that,  as  regards  the  health,  conduct,  and  progress  of  the 
boys,  the  last  half  year  has  been  most  satisfactory.  The  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
lists  will  show  that  the  work  of  the  school,  as  guided  by  the  University  exami- 
nations, has  been  considerable.  Indeed  we  have  this  year  for  the  second  time 
passed  the  largest  number  of  any  school  in  England  at  the  Cambridge  exami- 
nations. And  as  temporarily  I  have  been  performing  the  duties  of  chaplain, 
and  have  had  to  prepare  more  than  30  of  the  boys  for  confirmation,  I  can  say 
that  I  recognise  with  especial  interest  the  moral  and  religious  influences  which 
this  school,  imitating  the  higher  public  schools,  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to 
exercise  on  those  whose  age  and  class  render  them  somewhat  difficult  of  ap- 
proach on  the  most  important  subjects. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

J.   L.  BRERBTON. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Schools  Commission. 
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APPENDIX  B.  Je::tiM.A 

The  following  is  a  caxeful  analysis  of  the  cost  of  the  establishment,  from  its  15th  Nov.  1865 
commencement  with  two  boys  in  1858  up  to  December  1864. 


Dr.  £  s.  d. 
235  Shares  -  -  -  -  5875  o"  (i 
Mortgage  and  Loan-  -  716  5  0 
Subscriptions  for  Play- 
ground -  -  -  -  153  13  0 
♦Charged  to  Parents     -  6420  18    6 


^13165  16    5 
Balance    -     -    -       146     6     6 


^13312     2  11 


Cr.  £     s.  d. 

Land  and  Buildings, 
Temporary  and  Per- 
manent, with  Repairs    5143  11     0 

Furniture       -    -    -    -     1042     5     5 

Preliminary  and  Inci- 
dental          377     0    0 

Books  and  Advertise- 
ments          519  19     5 

Salaries 1282  17  10 

Board 4946     9     3 


^13312    2  11 


RiCHAKD  D.  Gould,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined.  -R.  D.  Gould, 

Esq. 

10.343.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  are,  I  believe,  an  architect  ? — ^I  am  

an  architect  in  North  Devon. 

10.344.  You  live  at  Barnstaple  ?— Yes. 

10.345.  Are  you  cognizant  of  the  construction  of  the  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  school  at  West  Buckland  ? — Yes. 

10.346.  Did  you  build  them  yourself? — I  designed  them-.  I  was 
not  the  builder  in  this  case. 

10.347.  You  had  to  do  with  them  as  architect  ? — As  architect  only. 

10.348.  Do  you  know  exactly  what  the  cost  of  the  building  was  ? — 
I  do. 

10.349.  What  was  the  cost  of  it  ? —  I  should  explain  that  the  buildings 
were  erected  at  three  different  periods,  not  under  one  contract.  At 
first  it  was  intended  simply  as  an  experiment  to  erect  a  building  which, 
in  case  of  its  not  succeeding  as  a  school  could  be  converted  iiito  a  good 
farmhouse.  Those  were  my  instructions  at  first  from  Mr.  Brereton. 
They  then  intended  to  add  some  wooden  buildings  which  were  put  up 
in  another  part  of  the  parish  as  an  experiment.  I  rather  exceeded  my 
instructions  in  making  rather  a  better  building.  I  thought  it  might 
grow  larger,  and  I  made  provision  in  the  main  building  for  carrying 
out  a  larger  and  more  extensive  plan.  I  merely  mention  thia  to  show 
that  by  having  to  build  it  at  three  different  periods  it  has  cost  more 
than  if  built  at  one  time.  We  had  some  cutting  and  fitting,  which  re- 
quired some  alteration  in  the  other  parts.  The  entire  cost  of  the  works 
under  the  contract,  and  the  extra  works,  was  3,100Z.,  and  about  400/. 
besides  that  was  expended  on  other  works  for  heating  water,  and  fittings. 
The  total  cost  I  put  down  at  about  3,500/. 

10.350.  That  represents  the  entire  cost  of  erecting  the  school  buildings 
such  as  they  now  are  at  West  Buckland  ? — Just  so.  The  schools  in 
their  present  state  would,  I  should  think,  accommodate  about  80  boys. 
The  dormitories  at  present  are  not  quite  up  to  the  mark.  The  school 
itself,  the  dining  room,  and  other  offices  are  adapted  for  a  larger  number 
of  boys  than  they  now  have  in  residence,  but  it  is  possible  at  a  moderate 
cost  to  add  dormitories  so  as  to  make  up  the  number  from  70  to  100. 


*  As  the  School  does  not  require  pro-payment  of  its  charges,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  arrears ;  but  it  is  believed  that  there  have  not  been  above  £70  of  bad  debts  from  the 
eommencement. 
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10,351.  At  what  should  you  estimate  the  cost  of  the  creation  of 
a  school  of  this  kind  calculated  to  accommodate  100  boys  ? — I  have 
gone  into  that.  That  is  a  matter  to  what  I  have  given  some  considera- 
tion. I  think  an  average  of  about  40Z.  a  boy  in  a  rural  district  v/here 
materials  were  not  too  dear,  would  about  meet  the  requirement.  I  should 
tell  you  that  we  have  everything  in  the  shape  of  hot  and  cold  baths. 
We  have  a  large  gymnasium,  80  feet  by  40  feet,  and  there  is  everything 
of  that  kind  which  can  be  required  as  an  appendage  to  the  school. 

Adjourned 


Thursday,  16th  November  1865. 


PRESENT  : 

LoKD  Taunton. 

Lord  Stanley. 

LoKD  Lyttelton. 

Rev.  a.  W.  Thobold,  M.A. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peter  Ekle,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 


Jtev.  W.  The  Rev.  William  Tuckwell,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 

Tuekuiell,M.A,  ,      ,       ,  ^  ,. 

10,352.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  are  the  head  master  oi  the 

16th  Nov.  1865.  College  School  at  Taunton  ? — I  am. 

— — 10,353.    How  long  have  you  held  that    situation  ? — A  year  and  a 

quarter. 

10.354.  You  are  a  graduate  of  Oxford  ? — Yes. 

10.355.  Had  you  any  previous  experience  in  tuition  ? — I  was  master 
of  New  College  School,  Oxford,  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  I  was  an 
under  master  at  St.  Columba's  College  in  Ireland  for  two  or  three 
years. 

10.356.  Will  you  hav€  the  kindness  to  state  to  us  what  is  the 
nature  of  this  College  School  at  Taunton.  It  is  a  foundation,  I 
believe,  of  Bishop  Fox  ? — Yes. 

10.357.  Of  course  that  was  in  the  pre-reformation  period  ? — Yes. 

10.358.  Will  you  state  the  nature  of  the  foundation  ? — Bishop  Pox 
in  1522  built  within  his  manor  at  Taunton  a  schoolroom  and  a 
master's  house,  but  annexed  no  emoluments  to  his  foundation,  and  he 
has  left  no  discoverable  documents  of  any  kind  regarding  it.  Pifty 
years  afterwards  a  Mr.  Walbee,  a  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  left  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  invested  by  certain  trustees  as  the 
income  of  the  head  master.  With  that  sum  of  money  107  acres  of 
land  at  Hawkchurch  in  Dorsetshire  were  purchased,  which  has  been 
ever  since  and  still ,  is  the  endowment  of  tho  headmaster,  unaccom- 
panied with  any  sort  of  restrictions  or  obligations  as  regards  the 
teaching  or  conduct  of  the  master.   ' 

10.359.  Was  that  second  bequest  made  after  the  Reformation  ? — I 
find  the  date  given  is  1553. 

10.360.  What  is  the  present  value  of  the  endowment  ? — The  head 
master  at  present  only  receives  the  reserved  rents,  which  amount  to 
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28?.  odd.      The    whole  estate  has  been  leased  on  lives  by  previous       Sev.  W. 
masters.     I  understand  that  the  value  of  the  property  is  from  255.  to  TuchweU,M.A 
ZOs.  an  acre,  so  that  when  the  lives,  most  of  which  are  old  ones,  fall  igth  Nov.  1865 
in,  the  estate,  if  it  lets  very  well,  may  represent  150Z.  a  year.  ' 

10.361.  The  actual  money  received  on  the  present  system,  is  under 
30Z.  a  year  ? — Yes. 

10.362.  You  thiuk  under  a  proper  system,  the  income  which  can  be 
calculated  upon  will  be  about  ISOZ.  ? — -I  am  given  to  understand  eo. 

10,368.  You  have  premises  I  believe,  and  a  certain  extent  of  ground 
about  them  ? — Yes. 

10.364.  Is  the  situation  of  these  premises,  and  the  extent  of  the 
ground,  suitable  for  the  wants  of  the  school  ? — No,  it  is  not  at  aU 
suitable.  I  should  say  it  is  the  greatest  evil  we  have  to  contend  with. 
We  want  more  space  and  better  accommodation. 

10.365.  Do  you  think,  with  regard  to  the  site,  that  if  money  could 
be  obtained  to  purchase  the  adjacent  ground,  you  see  your  way  to 
making  it  a  very  suitable  place  for  a  school  for  the  town  of  Taunton  ? 
— ^Yes. 

10.366.  I  believe  at  present  this  school  is  conducted  as  a  grammar 
school,  giving  the  ordinary  classical  education  to  boys  who  are  received 
as  boarders  ? — The  ordinary  classical  education,  with  other  education. 

10.367.  How  many  pupils  have  you  ? — ^At  present  59. 

10.368.  They  are  boai-ders  I  believe  ? — No.  12  are  boarders,  the 
rest  are  day  boys. 

10.369.  Do  the  endowments  go  at  all  towards  paying  for  those 
boarders  and  day  boys  ?■ — No. 

10.370.  Except  so  far  as  they  supplement  the  salary  of  the  master  ? 
—Exactly. 

10.371.  What  is  the  total  expense  for  the  board  and  education  of  a 
boy  at  your  school  ? — 60  guineas  a  year. 

10.372.  And  what  is  it  for  a  day  boy  ? — 10  guineas. 

10.373.  From  what  class  of  society  do  the  boys  in  the  main  come, 
who  attend  your  school  ? — They  include  the  sons  of  country  gentlemen 
professional  men,  the  higher  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  second 
class  of  tradesmen. 

10.374.  Generally  speaking,  should  you  say  that  your  school  was 
available  for  the  education  of  the  trading  classes  of  the  town  of 
Taunton  ? — Decidedly  so,  for  the  higher  trading  classes.  The  limit  is  ■ 
the  question  of  expense  ;  there  is  no  other  limit  that  I  am  aware  of 
ever  attempted  to  be  put  into  practice. 

10.375.  Is  the  education  which  you  give  of  a  kind  which  you  think, 
generally  speaking,  suits  the  object  of  a  parent  among  the  middling 
and  lower  tradesmen  of  Taunton,  sending  their  sons  there  ? — I  think 
so.  I  have  tried  to  combine  classical  and  commercial  education,  and. 
I  think  I  have  done  so  satisfactorily  to  myself  and  to  those  parents  who 
have  hitherto  sent  their  boys  there  from  both  classes. 

10.376.  How  do  you  account  for  your  day  boys  not  being  more 
numerous  ? — I  found  only  22  in  August  when  I  came,  and  they  have 
risen  to  nearly  50  since  that  time. 

10.377.  Could  they  be  increased  indefinitely  as  far  as  the  premises 
are  concerned  ? — They  could  be  increased  considerably. 

10.378.  I  mean  without  adding  to  the  existing  premises  ? — They 
could  be  increased  perhaps  to  the  number  of  150  boys.  The  whole 
premises  would,  without  absolute  discomfort,  accommodate  that 
number. 

10.379.  But  there  is  a  great  want  of  accommodation  round  the 
school  ? — An  absolute  want. 

2,  K 
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■?*"',,^  10,380.  A  memorial  haa  been  sent  to  us,  signed  I  believe  by  some  of 

Iuchwell,M.A.  the  most  respectable  inha,bitants  of  Taunton,  among  which  your  name 
lethNov  1865  '®  *°  ^®  found,  stating  that  there  is  a  great  desire  to  engraft  a  school 

1_.    ■  on  the  proprietary  principle  on  the  old  college  school,  with  a  view  to 

extending  its  usefulness  ? —  It  is  so. 

10.381.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  enter  into  some  account  ot 
what  is  proposed  by  such  an  amalgamation  of  a  proprietary  school 
with  the  college  school  ? — In  the  first  place  the  existing  site  and 
conditions  are  fatal  to  the  increase  to  any  extent  of  boarders,  and  tlie 
terms  of  the  day  boys  being  so  low  it  it  is  only  by  means  of  boarders 
that  the  school  can  be  made  to  return  such  a  sum  of  money  as  may 
put  us  in  a  position  to  get  those  advanced  masters,  apparatus,  and 
accommodation  which  are  required.  The  people  of  Taunton  feel  very 
strongly  that  if  they  can,  by  means  of  improving  the  school,  attract  a 
sufficient  number  of  boarders  to  return  a  handsome  income,  the  change 
will  react  in  a  most  marked  way  on  the  inhabitants  of  Taunton,  first,  by 
giving  them  extraordinary  educational  advantages  at  a  very  low  price, 
and,  secondly,  by  immensely  improving  the  town  itself,  not  only  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view  but  also  by  the  additional  intelligence  and 
intellectual  development  generally  which  will  be  produced  by  the 
residence  of  a  much  larger  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  town  and  its 
neighbourhood  (who  we  hope  would  be  attracted  by  the  improved 
school),  than  laas  hitherto  been  the  case,  or  than  in  a  purely  agri- 
cultural country  town  is  likely  to  be  the  case. 

10.382.  In  short  they  look  forward  to  providing  a  better  education 
for  their  children,  and  also  the  general  improvement  of  their  town  ? — 
Yes. 

10.383.  In  what  way  is  it  proposed  to  introduce  this  proprietary 
element  ? — By  means  of  a  company,  on  the  limited  liability  principle, 
who  shall  be  the  proprietors  of  the  establishment,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  those  persons  who  now  represent  the  interests  of  the  school,  shall 
have  the  appointment  of  the  head  master,  and  shall  be  supreme  in  aU 
commercial  questions. 

10.384.  Do  you  propose  absolutely  to  absorb  this  endowment  in  the 
proprietary  system,  or  would  you  still  reserve  that  as  a  trust  for  the 
town,  which  under  no  circumstances  can  be  imperilled  by  any  failure 
in  the  proprietary  part  of  the  establishment  ? — We  think  it  decidedly 
due  to  the  town  that  either  the  existing  endowment,  or  a  sum  of  money 
which  represents  it,  shall  be  secured  for  ever  to  the  town  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  but  that  meanwhile  it  shall  be,  if  possible,  applicable 
as  part  of  the  general  possession  of  the  shareholders: 

10.385.  Have  you  at  all  calculated  what  sum  of  money  it  would 
require  to  raise  by  shares  in  order  to  purchase  the  ground  which  you 
think  necessary  to  put  your  school  on  a  better  footing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  existing  buildings,  and  for  other  purposes  ? — We  think 
that  from  7,000?.  to  10,000/.  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  give  us 
boarding  accommodation  for  100  boys,  and  such  an  exterior  and  such 
an  arrangement  of  class  rooms  as  is  necessary  for  a  much  larger  number 
than  100. 

10.386.  Do  you  believe,  from  what  you  know  of  the  feelings  of  the 
town  of  Taunton,  and  your  general  knowledge  of  those  subjects,  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  raise  a  sum  of  that  kind  by  shares  ? — I  am 
given  to  believe  that  it  is  so.  I  have  personally  seen  the  greater 
number  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Taunton,  both  professional  and  otherwise, 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  appear  to  support  the  scheme 
makes  me  feel  that,  with  proper  assistance  from  the  neighbourhood,  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  money. 
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10.387.  I  believe  this  scheme  is  suf)poi'ted  at  Taunton  by  persons       Rev.  W. 
of  all  political  and  religious  persuasions  ? — Entirely  so.  Tuchivell,M.A. 

10.388.  Thei-e  has  been  no  party  feeling  about  it  ? — ^None  whatever,  ,.^,Z     tce^ 
.,,    '       ,.    .  ,...  r      J  a  '  16tn Nov.  1865. 

either  religious  or  political.  _____ 

10.389.  How  is  the  appointment  of  head  master  made  at  present  ? — 
By  the  Warden  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

10.390.  Has  the  Warden  of  New  College  himself  expressed  a 
wUliugness  to  waive  his  right  of  appointment,  or  to  modify  that  right, 
if  this  scheme  is  carried  out  ? — He  has  agreed  to  share  it  with  any 
other  representatives  of  such  a  body  of  shareholders  as  may  come  into 
existence. 

10.391.  Do  you  know  whether  the  warden  is  favourable  to  the 
scheme  generally  ? — Extremely  favourable. 

10.392.  How  are  the  under  masters  appointed  ?  —  By  the  head 
master. 

10.393.  I  believe  one  of  those  gentlemen  is  a  first-class  man  at 
Oxford  ?— Yes. 

10.394.  You  desire,  therefore,  to  gi^'e  a  thoroughly  good  classical 
education  ? — Yes. 

10.395.  You  have  also,  I  believe,  attended  more  than  is  usual  in 
schools  of  this  description  to  physical  science  ? — Yes,  I  may  say  I  have 
attended  to  it  very  much. 

10.396.  You  propose  to  have  the  means  of  accommodating  a  great 
number  of  day  boys  from  the  trading  classes  in  Taunton.  Would  you 
propose  to  give  those  boys — the  sons  of  small  tradesmen  in  Taunton — 
precisely  the  same  education  in  point  of  classics  and  mathematics  which 
you  would  give  to  a  young  man  who  was  going  to  the  University,  and 
to  the  learned  professions  afterwai-ds  ? — Certainly  not. 

10.397.  In  what  way  would  you  provide  for  that  ? — The  technical 
process  by  which  I  do  it  is  simply  this  : — I  ascertain  when  a  boy  comes 
to  me  whether  he  is  likely  to  go  to  the  University,  or  to  adopt  a  com- 
mercial or  other  professional  life,  which  Avill  not  require  University 
training.  Those  who  are  to  go  to  the  Universities  learn  Greek,  those 
who  are  not,  substitute  German  for  Greek,  and  give  at  the  same  time 
especial  attention  to  mathematics,  and  other  subjects  of  a  more  com- 
mercial character. 

10.398.  I  presume  that  generally  speaking  the  son  of  a  small  trades- 
man at  Taunton  would  be  taken  from  school  at  a  much  earlier  age 
than  a  boy  who  was  destined  for  the  learned  professions  ? — Yes. 

10.399.  How  late  do  you  suppose,  generally  speaking,  they  remain  ? 
— ^Never  past  17,  not  often  past  16. 

10.400.  Do  you  think  that  the  son  of  a  small  tradesman  would 
generally  stay  with  you  till  16  ? — I  think  if  his  father  found  that  he 
was  doing  well,  there  is  a  certain  loyalty  to  the  scholastic  institution 
which  would  induce  the  father  to  keep  him  there  as  long  as  possible. 

10.401.  Have  you  observed  a  great  and  increasing  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  class  to  which  I  have  referred — shopkeepers  and  small 
tradesmen — to  devote  more  time  to  the  education  of  their  children 
than  used  to  be  the  case  ? — I  hardly  know  what  used  to  be  the  case, 
but  I  find  the  prevailing  sentiment  to  be  regret  that  they  themselves 
had  not  been  more  highly  educated,  and  a  determination  that  their 
sons  shall  be  so. 

10.402.  Would  you  propose  to  teach  Latin  to  all  boys  in  the  school 
whatever  their  future  destination,  and  however  early  they  might  leave 
you  ? — No,  not  however  early  they  might  leave  me.  I  should  make 
an  exception  in  this  case,— if  a  boy  came  at  a  comparatively  late  age, 
14  perhaps,  to  be  with  me  not  more  than  a  year  or  so,  I  should  not 
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rn  "?^'''„^V  A   *®^°^  ^™  Latin,  supposing  him  to  have  known  no  Latin  previously  ; 

ruckwell,M.A.  i3ut  that  would  be  the  only  exception. 

jethNov.  1865.       10>403.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Is  the  school  held  on  a  sort  of  tenure  of 

1_    '  usage  ;  are  there   no  documents   of  foundation  or  endowment  ? — No 

single  document  of  any  kind  has  been  discovered  either  in  Fox's  own 
archives  or  in  the  Winchester  or  Corpus  documents. 

10,404.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Your  plan  if  carried  out  would  provide 
apparently  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  the  professional  classes,  who 
could  send  their  sons  aa  boarders,  and  it  would  also  provide  for  the 
sons  of  tradesmen  ? — Yes. 

10,403.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Taunton  there  is  as  you  ai'e  aware 
another  all  important  class  of  the  community,  I  mean  the  sons  of 
farmers  who  are  too  far  from  Taunton  to  send  their  sons  as  day  scho- 
lars ;  is  there  any  way  in  which  you  could  attempt  to  provide  for 
their  education  in  your  school  ? — I  think  there  is.  I  should  hope,  if 
this  scheme  is  matured,  to  submit  to  its  managers  the  propriety  of 
opening  a  boarding-house  in  the  town,  which  should  be  properly 
presided  over,  at  which  farmers'  sons  might  board  at  a  low  rate,  and 
might  attend  the  school  as  day  boys  ;  being  as  day  boys  on  the  same 
footing  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  not  in  any  sense  boarders 
of  the  school ;  their  boarding  being  a  mere  accident,  which  at  the  same 
time  shall  enable  them  to  attend  the  school  at  the  reduced  price  which 
is  demanded  from  day  boys. 

10.406.  These  three  classes  of  persons,  the  boys  of  the  class  who 
are  now  your  boarders,  the  sons  of  the  tradesmen  who  come  as  day 
scholars,  and  the  sons  of  farmers,  who  would  be  boarders  in  a  certain 
sense  with  you,  all  these  boys  would  mix  together  in  your  classes, 
would  they  not  ? — Yes. 

10.407.  Do  you  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  that  respect  on  the  pai-t 
of  the  parents,  or  in  regard  to  the  boys  themselves  ? — Of  course  the 
difficulty,  if  any,  would  arise  mainly  from  the  higher  class.  My  ex- 
perience of  their  feeling  leads  mo  to  believe  that  so  long  as  the 
boarders  are  comparatively  exclusive  there  will  be  no  difficulty  felt 
by  them  in  their  sons  mixing  with  day  boj'S  in  the  games  and  in  the 
classes. 

10.408.  {L^ord  Lyttelton.)  Who  are  the  trustees  of  the  school? — 
There  are  no  trustees  of  the  school  ;  there  are  merely  trustees  of  the 
property  which  forms  the  endowment  of  the  master. 

10.409.  Who  ai-e  they  ? — They  are  gentlemen  of  Somersetshire  and 
Dorsetshire,  one  or  two  being  clergymen,  and  the  rest  country  gentle- 
men. 

10.410.  On  what  footing  do  they  consider  themselves  ?  What  do 
they  consider  themselves  bound  by  their  trust  to  do  ? — ^Nothing  what- 
ever but  to  take  care  of  the  property,  and  pay  over  the  endowment  to 
the  head  master. 

10.411.  Do  they  take  no  part  in  the  management  of  the  school  ? — 
They  never  have  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain.  I  am  sure 
they  have  never  interested  themselves  in  it.  They  have  certainly 
not  interfered  in  the  management  in  any  way  whatever. 

10.412.  Do  not  they  consider  themselves  bound  to  maintain  a  school 
there? — I  should  say  that  they  do  not,  for  a  predecessor  of  mine  existed 
for  a  considerable  time  as  the  owner  of  the  school  property  without 
any  school,  and  he  regularly  received  his  rents  from  the  trustees,  and 
without  any  option  on  their  part. 

10.413.  Did  he  put  it  into  his  own  pocket  ? — Yes. 

10.414.  Is  it  the  impression  in  the  town  that  the  trustees  would  not 
be  amenable  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  doing  that  ? — The  impres- 
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sion  in  the  town  is,  that  if  I  chose  to  shut  up  the  establishment  tomor-       jtev.  W. 
row,  and  pocket  the  proceeds,  I  might  do  so.  Tuckwell,  M.A. 

10.415.  Where  do  you  propose  to  have  the  site  of  the  new  school? —         - — 
That  is  a  question  which  is  hardly  settled,  but  the  present  site  is  a  1 6thNov^i865, 
portion  of  a  site  which  would  be  an  extremely  proper  one  for  a  large 

school. 

10.416.  It  would  be  an  enlargement  of  the  present  site  ? — Yes. 

10.417.  Have  you  considered  in  detail  the  scheme  which  you  propose 
for  the  new  school  ? — Scarcely  beyond  its  financial  aspect. 

10.418.  Do  you  propose  to  raise  the  terms  of  the  day  boys  ? — No. 

10.419.  You  propose  to  keep  it  at  \0l.  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  have  had 
thoughts  of  proposing  that  it  should  be  raised  from  lOZ.  to  12/.,  and 
that  such  extras  as  music,  drawing,  and  gymnastics,  which  ai-e  the  only 
three  extras  we  have  now,  should  be  included  in  the  general  system. 

10.420.  Do  you  conceive  that  among  the  trading  and  mercantile  class 
of  Taunton  10/.  a  year  is  about  what  they  can  be  fairly  expected  to 
pay  for  the  education  of  their  children  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

10.421.  {Mr,  Baines.)  The  school  is  called  the  free  grammar  school ; 
are  you  obliged  to  teach  without  charge  the  sons  of  the  residents  ? — 
No,  I  am  not ;  1  do  not  know  on  what  authority  it  is  called  the  Free 
Grammar  School.  It  has  pleased  the  historian  of  Taunton  to  call  it  so, 
but  I  do  not  know  where  he  got  the  term. 

10.422.  Do  you  at  present  succeed  in  keeping  the  sons  of  tradesmen 
of  Taunton  to  16  or  17  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

10.423.  Do  you  find  that  the  parents  are  very  desirous  indeed  to 
give  them  a  good  education  ? — Exceedingly  so. 

10.424.  Do  you  believe  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for 
a  good  education  ? — It  is  a  question  of  means  with  them  ;  they  do  not 
think  10  guineas  or  even  12  guineas  too  much  ;  if  they  can  afford  to 
pay  it,  they  would  gladly  pay  it,  if  not,  they  send  their  sons  to  a 
cheaper  school. 

10.425.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  not  the  site  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
town  ? — No,  it  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  ;  almost  outside  of  it. 

10.426.  It  is  close  to  the  market  and  close  to  the  chief  imis  ? — Yes. 

10.427.  And  it  is  surrounded  on  nearly  all  sides,  is  it  not,  by  build- 
ings, or  within  a  very  short  distance  ? — It  is  at  present. 

10.428.  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  to  have  a  decidedly  rural  site, 
if  it  can  be  obtained,  on  the  borders  of  a  town  like  Taunton  ? — Our 
scheme  will  throw  down  the  houses  on  two  sides,  and  make  it  open  in 
those  directions.  The  change  of  site  is  partly  a  question  of  funds  and 
partly  of  accommodation.  It  must  be  close  to  Taunton  or  Taunton 
boys  cannot  come  as  day  boys.  It  would  require  a  much  larger  sum 
to  purchase  and  inclose  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  thaa 
to  extend  the  present  site,  but  that  is  a  question  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  abdicate  and  leave  to  a  committee  of  Taunton  gentlemen, 
who  would  be  much  better  able  to  deal  with  it. 

10.429.  You  do  not  think  that  the  present  site  is  so  valuable,  from 
being  in  the  town,  that  it  could  be  advantageously  disposed  of,  with  a 
view  to  purchase  a  greater  extent  of  ground  a  little  further  off  ? — ^I  am 
afraid  its  want  of  frontage  would  make  it  of  very  little  value. 

10.430.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  What  is  the  proposed  extent  of  site  ?— 
About  six  acres. 

10.431.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  would  probably  contemplate,  if  possible, 
having  some  cricket  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  if  you  could  ? — We 
have  at  present  a  very  good  criclcet  ground,  and  we  cannot  have  a 
cricket  ground  within  this  six  acres. 

10.432.  You  would  probably  hope  to  have  a  cricket  ground  in  the 
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•     Bev.  W.       immediate  neighbourlioocl  ? — ^Yes,  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  I  think, 
Tuckwell,  M.A.  i^  that. 

16th  Nov  1865       10>433.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Have  you  it  in  prospect  to  educate  all  the  boys 
1 ■  resident  in  Taunton  above  the  rank  of  those  who  would  get  their  educa- 
tion in  the  National  and  British  schools  ? — The  only  limit  I  propose  is 
the  payment  of  this  sum,  and  I  think  practically  it  would  not  go  do-\vii 
quite  so  low  as  you  name. 

10.434.  You  do  not  therefore  propose  to  make  any  arrangement  for 
the  education  of  what  we  might  describe  as  the  lowest  section  of  the 
middle  class  ? — The  idea  has  presented  itself  to  me  personally  how  far 
we  could  affiliate  an  inferior  school  to  the  existing  school,  but  I  have 
abandoned  the  idea  till  we  shall  come  into  existence  on  the  footing  we 
hope  to  obtain  In  the  first  instance. 

10.435.  Looking  to  the  immediate  educational  wants  of  Taunton, 
and  keeping  out  of  view  the  commercial  prospects  which  the  people  of 
Taunton  as  well  as  yourself  may  have  in  your  special  mode  of  revivify- 
ing this  school,  may  there  not  be  some  apprehension  of  your  carrji-ing 
the  education  up  above  the  wants  of  the  lower  section  of  the  middle 
classes  ? — 1  have  no  such  apprehension  from  the  working  of  the  system. 
The  only  direction  in  which  I  should  apprehend  it,  would  be  what  I 
have  already  mentioned,  the  pecuniary  difficulty. 

10.436.  That  is  in  truth  the  only  difficulty  to  which  I  allude,  it  is 
really  the  main  difficulty,  is  it  not  ? — I  suppose  that  being  the  case, 
there  would  be  a  stratum  between  the  National  school  and  the  middle 
class  school  which  would  not  be  educated  by  us. 

10.437.  Supposing  a  proposal  of  this  kind  were  made  ;  that  the  high 
element  of  a  classical  school  preparing  boys  for  the  University  should 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  school  should  be  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  middle  and  lower  section  of  the  middle  class  ;  what  would 
be  the  view  which  you  would  talie  of  such  a  proposal  ? — I  do  not 
desire  only  to  instruct  the  middle  class,  I  desire  to  improve  and  elevate 
them,  and  I  think  I  can  do  that  most  by  bringing  them  in  contact  with 
the  class  above  them,  so  that  J  should  shrink  from  a  system  which 
eliminated  the  upper  class  ;  I  think  that  by  contact  with  the  gentle- 
man's son  the  tradesman's  son  learns  that  refinement  and  polish  which 
through  life  he  will  find  of  great  service  to  him  ;  and  I  should  bo  sorry 
to  deny  him  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  it. 

10.438.  Does  not  the  pecuniary  difficulty  of  your  proposal  really 
eliminate  the  lower  section  of  the  middle  class  altogether,  and  deprive 
him  of  that  advantage  ? — The  lowest  section,  certainly  ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  school,  looking  at  it  as  you  desire  me  -to  do  apart  from  all 
questions  of  commercial  advantage,  of  the  two,  in  the  interests  of  the 
school  and  of  education,  I  would  rather  sacrifice  the  lowest  section 
than  the  upper  class. 

10.439.  How  would  you  propose  to  provide  for  the  education  of  this 
lower  section  ? — ^I  do  not  propose  it ;  I  leave  that ;  it  does  not  come 
vnthin  my  conception. 

10.440.  Proceeding  now  from  that  to  the  subjects  of  education  ;  it  is 
usual  I  believe,  in  schools  of  this  description,  that  the  master 
should  recognize  some  main  subject  in  the  school,  around  which  all 
other  studies  should  range  themselves  ;  what  would  be  the  main  sub- 
ject that  you  would  adopt  in  yonv  school  ? — I  suppose  the  criterion 
would  be  the  number  of  marks  given.  I  should  allow  classics  to  receive 
more  hours  of  instruction  in  the  week,  and  to  receive  more  marks  in 
the  case  of  those  boys  who  were  proceeding  to  the  University.  That 
is  the  only  priority  I  should  give  to  it. 

10.441.  You  would  teach  mathematics  ? — ^Yes. 
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10.442.  You  would  also  teach  modern  languages  ? — Yes.  JRev.  W. 

10.443.  Would  you  teach  physical  science  to  these  boys  ? — Yes,  to  aU  Tuck  well,  M.A 

of  them.  ifitiiTj — IS 

10.444.  You  think  that  you  could  make  arrangements  by  which  you  °^' 
would  be  enabled  to  apportion  a  fair  part  of  the  time  of  these  boys,  so 

as   to   give  them   the   advantage   of    effective    training    in  physical 
science  ? — I  think  I  may  say  that  I  am  sure  I  could. 

10.445.  You  have,  I  presume,  had  experience  as  a  master  in 
instructing  boys  in  physical  science  ? — Yes. 

10.446.  Before  you  came  to  Taunton  ? — ^Yes. 

10.447.  Where  ? — At  New  College  School,  Oxford.  I  introduced  it 
there  at  my  own  risk  and  cost,  and  taught  it  for  five  or  six  years,  with 
those  modifications,  very  serious  modifications,  which  the  absence  of 
apparatus  made  necessary. 

10.448.  Did  you  find  it  both  interesting  and  useful  as  a  means  of 
mental  discipline  ? — Eminently  so. 

10.449.  In  both  respects  ? — In  both  respects. 

10.450.  Did  you  find  any  great  number  of  the  boys  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  instruction  in  physical  science  ? — I  made  it  a  part  of 
the  regular  woi'k,  and  I  found  that  very  much  the  same  results  were 
attained  as  were  attained  in  the  case  of  other  subjects  ;  occasionally  an 
idle  boy  in  other  respects  would  find  that  he  had  met  with  his  subject, 
and  would  Jight  up,  but  as  a  rule  the  boys  who  take  pains  in  other 
subjects  take  pains  in  this. 

10.451.  And  parents  conform  to  your  views  just  in  the  same  way  as 
they  would  confoim  to  the  views  of  other  mastei's  in  other  schools  ? — 
Entirely,  except  that  they  realised  the  wisdom  of  doing  it  with  more 
force  than  they  realised  the  wisdom  of  teaching  other  subjects. 

10.452.  At  what  stage  of  education  do  you  consider  it  desirable  to 
introduce  physical  science  ? — Formally  at  about  eleven  years  old, 
informally  from  the  first  time  that  a  boy  comes. 

10,463.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  more  distinctly  what  you 
mean  by  "formally"  and  "informally"  ? — By  "formally"  I  mean  the 
commencement  of  the  regular  teaching  of  lessons,  by  "  informally "  I 
mean  the  adoption  of  an  interesting  book  which  shall  deal  with  natural 
phenomena.  Generally  I  select  a  useful  little  book  called  "  Guide  to 
Knowledge,"  illustrating  it  as  much  as  possible  by  means  of  natural 
objects,  shells  and  di-awings,  and  by  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  air 
pump.  Half  an  hour  twice  a  week  to  the  junior  class  would  give 
them  if  not  a  general  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  at  least  a  series 
of  peeps  into  it,  and  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  it. 

10.454.  In  fact  introducing  them  to  the  facts  of  science  rather  than 
to  the  science  itself  ? — Quite  so. 

10.455.  You  begin  that  at  the  earliest  time  ? — The  very  earliest. 

10.456.  You  would  begin  the  study  of  the  science  at  about  11 
years  ? — Yes. 

10,467.  That  would  be  after  a  lad  had  proceeded  how  far  in  his  other 
studies,  Latin  for  instance  ? — It  is  hard  to  class  boys  by  their  age,  but 
the  class  in  which  a  boy  would  probably  be  at  the  time  that  he 
began  mechanics  would  be  reading  Csesar,  would  be  just  beginning 
algebra  and  fractions,  and  would  have  read  half  the  first  book  of 
Euclid. 

10,458.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  would  practically  deal  with  a  boy 
of  fair  average  abilities,  who  was  left  entirely  to  yourself  in  giving 
him  in  instruction  in  physical  science  ? — After  the  process  which  I 
have  described,  supposing  him  to  have  i-eached  the  age  which  I  roughly 
put  at  eleven,  I  should  begin  by  teaching  him  what  one  may  call 
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-^fi"-  ^      Physics  ;  lie  would  begin  with  the  properties  of  bodies,  the  composition 

Tuchwell,M.A,  of  forces,  simple  machines,  the  laws  of  motion  and  gravity,  optics  and 

lethNov.  1865  acoustics;    great  care   being  taken   that  he   should  commit   all   the 

'        '  definitions  to   memory,   and   that  he  should  be   taught  as   much   as 

possible  experimentally,  and  not  mathematically. 

10.459.  In  what  way  would  that  instruction  be  given,  by  lectures  or 
lessons  ? — By  lectures,  certainly,  in  the  first  instance,  without  the  use 
of  a  text  book.  I  have  written  for  printing,  and  hope  to  print  imme- 
diately, a  list  oi  all  the  definitions  that  are  required  in  physics,  and  I 
mean  the  boys  to  learn  them  as  a  part  of  the  memoriter  lesson,  as 
indeed  they  do  now.     That  is  had  as  a  memoriter  lesson  once  a  week. 

10.460.  How  frequently  would  these  lessons  be  ? — Twice  a  week,  each 
lasting  for  an  hour.  The  hour  would  be  spent  with  as  many  useful 
illustrative  machines  as  my  funds  command  j  models,  screws,  hydraulic 
prcrises,  and  so  forth,  and  with  good  diagrams.  The  first  part  of  the 
lesson  would  be  taken  up  by  a  repetition  of  what  had  been  learnt  on  a 
previous  occasion,  Vi'hich  I  should  exact  very  minutely.  I  should  also 
demand  that  the  notes  of  my  lectures  should  be  brought  to  me  once  a 
week  in  the  form  of  papers,  which  I  should  look  over  myself,  going 
over  them  with  the  boys  when  anything  occurred  for  notice,  encou- 
raging them  if  possible  to  commit  those  notes  when  matured  to  a  book, 
which  should  be  kept  permanently  as  a  manuscript  illustration  of  what 
they  had  done  ;  at  the  same  time  I  should  illustrate  as  much  as 
possible  ;  and  the  second  half  hour  would  be  spent  in  fresh  work. 

10.461.  You  would  proceed  from  mechanical  philosophy  to  what? — 
To  inorganic  chemistry.  T  should  teach  the  laws  of  the  non-metallic 
elements,  the  atmosphere,  water,  and  heat.  They  would  be  taught  in 
the  same  way  in  a  laboratory  which  I  have  provided,  the  boys  being 
encouraged  to  come  by  themselves  to  the  lecturer  on  half-liolydays  in 
order  to  verify  the  experiments,  and  to  make  anything  clear  which  was 
not  clear. 

10.462.  Would  light,  heat,  and  electricity  come  into  that  depart- 
ment ? — Heat,  certainly.  Light,  perhaps,  so  far  as  optics  cover  the 
subject,  would  come  into  the  previous  part,  the  physical  depai-tment. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  made  up  my  mind  about  electricity. 

10.463.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  in  all  this  latter  portion,  par- 
ticnlai-ly  in  regard  to  chemistry,  you  would  expect  of  the  boys  a  perfect 
ap2oreciation  of  the  scientific  accuracy  with  which  experiments  and 
observations  were  conducted  ? — Certainly. 

10.464.  In  fact  in  the  chemistry  there  would  be  all  the  principles  of 
combination  ? — Entii'ely. 

10.465.  Would  you  proceed  to  other  sciences  besides  chemistry  ? — 
Yes.  The  boy  according  to  my  plan  would  not  have  reached  more 
than  14  years  by  the  time  this  was  taught. 

10.466.  You  would  propose,  I  presume,  except  in  special  cases,  very 
much  to  limit  the  subjects  in  chemistry  to  the  non-metallic  elements  ? — 
Yes,  qualitative  analysis  no  doubt  we  should  endeavour  to  teach  as 
much  as  possible,  but  we  should  limit  it  to  the  non-metallic  elements. 

10.467.  From  chemistry  you  would  proceed  to  what  ? — To  physiology. 
I  should  begin  with  human  physiology.  It  is  a  question  that  I  am  not 
sure  I  have  yet  settled,  but  I  have  taken  the  opinion  of  all  the  best 
teachers  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  I  am  disposed  at  present  to 
begin  with  human  physiology.  I  find,  as  far  as  I  have  gone  hitherto, 
and  as  far  as  I  have  learnt  myself,  that  in  studying  the  lower  animals, 
the  boy  is  embarrassed  by  his  not  having  the  highest  conception  of  the 
organ  that  he  proceeds  to  deal  with.  His  appreciation  of  the  nervous 
system  of  a  leech  is  imperfect,  because  he  has  not  yet  realised  the  highest 
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form  of  which  the  nervous  system  is  capable,  and  therefore  though  in       Sev.  W. 
theory  it  sounds  better  to  begin  with  a  first  modification  of  a  system,  Tuckwdl,  M.A, 
and  worli  it  up  to  perfection,  in  practice  I  am  disposed  at  present  to  igth^^iges. 
think  it  best  to  begin  with  the  highest  possible  manifestation  of  the  " 

functions  and  organs,  and  to  go  downwards. 

10.468.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  practicable  to  give  such  an  amount 
of  instniction  in  a  science  like  physiology,  particularly  human  physio- 
logy, to  boys  who  must  have  but  very  vague  notions  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  body  ?  Physiology  is  really,  we  may  say,  the  use  or  action  of 
bodies ;  do  you  think  that  there  may  not  be  some  difficulty  about 
imparting  infoi'mation  as  to  the  use  and  action  of  bodies  with  such  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge,  as  boys  must  necessarily  have,  of  the  bodies 
themselves  ? — Of  course  you  cannot  produce  a  human  subject  in  a 
lecture  room,  but  you  can  produce  a  skeleton,  and  the  boys  obtain  the 
most  minute  knowledge  of  the  skeleton  and  of  the  skull  in  that  way. 
You  can  get  most  admirable  wax  models  of  the  principal  muscles  at  a 
certain  shop,  on  a  small  scale.  You  may  get  beautiful  models  of  the 
eye  and  the  ear,  and  the  drawings  that  you  can  get  of  all  the 
interior  of  the  human  body,  the  digestive  organs  and  so  forth,  are  only 
second,  though  of  course  they  ai-e  second,  to  actual  demonstration  ; 
and  lastly,  there  are  a  great  number  of  points  which  you  can  illustrate 
by  getting  a  hare  or  a  rabbit  from  the  market,  cutting  it  up,  and  teach- 
ing the  boys  to  handle  and  see  for  themselves.  I  am  not,  of  course, 
pretending  to  make  first-class  physiologists,  I  am  using  the  study  as  a 
means.  My  object  in  teaching  physical  science  is  twofold  :  — It  is  to 
give  that  mental  training  which  I  believe  physical  science  to  give  * 
extensively,  and  it  is  to  open  the  doors  of  knowledge  which  boys  will 
not  of  themselves  open  in  after  life. 

10.469.  Do  you  propose  any  course  of  instruction  in  botany  ? — I 
hope  to  make  it  rather  a  resource  than  a  subject.  I  do  not  quite  see 
how  to  bring  it  in,  but  I  have  the  books  that  Henslow  composed,  and 
I  have  a  very  nice  botanical  garden,  which  contains  an  entire  collection 
of  typical  British  plants,  and  propose  next  half  year,  on  half-holidays 
and  summer  evenings,  to  take  the  boys  through  a  course  of  classifica- 
tory  botany,  and  of  the  natural  system. 

10.470.  Has  it  not  struck  you  as  possible,  being  in  a  rural  district 
whei'e  you  have  abundant  opportunities  of  collecting  plants,  that  you 
might  have  peculiar  facilities  for  studying  botany,  that  classificatory 
botany  might  be  a  very  useful  instrument  for  training  boys  in  accuracy 
of  observation,  and  that  the  anatomy  of  plants,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  microscope,  would  afford  you  excellent  opportunities  of  giving 
really  scientific  information  on  vegetable  physiology  ? — I  had  reserved 
vegetable  physiology  as  one  of  the  luxuries  which  a  boy  who  had  passed 
through  the  other  course  was  to  indulge  in ;  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  it  into  the  course  that  I  contemplate  at  present.  As  far  as  regards 
the  names  of  the  plants,  many  of  the  boys  know  them  already ; 
of  course  to  name  English  plants  is  not  botany ;  but  the  boys  are 
encouraged  to  bring  their  plants  to  me,  and  to  the  botanical  garden, 
and  to  compare  them.  In  fact  half  the  boys  have  acquired  the  know- 
ledge of  a  great  many  plants  and  something  of  their  habits,  which  they 
had  not  before  I  came  to  them.  Botany  is  so  far  a  diiKculty  with  me 
at  present  that  I  do  not  quite  see  where  to  get  it  in. 

10.471.  Do  you  propose  any  other  sciences  ? — Only  as  what  I  called 
just  now  a  luxury.  If  a  boy  going  to  the  University  passed  through 
the  other  course  I  should  encourage  him  to  take  up  mineralogy,  geology, 
or  botanical  physiology,  or  any  of  those  subjects  which  the  microscope 
opens,  and  assist  him  in  it  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  do  so. 
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ifew.  W.  10,472.  Take  geography  in  its  physical  aspect — physical  geography 

Tuckwell,  M.A.  — do  you  propose  to  deal  with  that  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  an 

" —  opportunity  of  communicating  knowledge  of  physical  science  to  the 

16th  Nov.  1865.  ^^y^  p — j^  ^  general  way  it  is  taught  to  all  the  classes  so  far  as  the 

drainage  of  a  country  and  its  main  constituents  are  concerned.     Every 

boy  learns  that  in  learning  ordinary  geography,     I  have  not  at  present 

reserved  it  a  place  by  itself. 

10.473.  Did  you  cany  out  your  views  at  all  at  St.  Columba's  Col- 
lege ? — No,  I  was  subordinate  there,  in  fact  then  I  had  hardly  formed 
these  views.  I  began  the  study  of  physical  science  later  in  life,  and 
learnt  its  immense  value  as  I  proceeded. 

10.474.  You  have  only  been  a  year  and  a  half  at  Taunton  ? — Not 
quite  so  much  as  that. 

10.475.  So  far  as  you  have  gone,  have  you  succeeded  in  engaging 
the  lively  interest  of  the  boys  in  these^^physical  subjects  ? — In  a  most 
marked  way.  Their  parents  incessantly  come  to  me  with  stoi'ies  of 
the  way  in  which  boys  have  carried  home  their  instruction,  and  in 
which  they  carry  out  the  knowledge  given  them  daily  in  their  walks 
and  experiences.     Their  interest  is  unmistakable. 

10.476.  And  their  interest  goes  beyond  the  simple  amusing  facts 
of  science  and  extends  really  into  the  sciences  themselves  ? — With 
the  upper  boys,  of  course  ;  with  the  lower  boys  the  amusing  part  is 
what  one  desires  to  impress  more  especially. 

10.477.  Do  you  thinlc  that  you  really  can  begin  the  study  of  some 
department  of  physical  science,  as  science,  on  the  average  at  about  the 
age  of  11  or  12  ? — I  think  so,  most  certainly.  It  is  very  diiQcult  to 
class  boys  by  age. 

10.478.  I  think  you  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  use  of  the 
microscope  in  the  school  ? — Yes. 

10.479.  Do  you  make  a  considerable  use  of  it  ? — In  the  physiological 
class  we  incessantly  make  very  great  use  of  it.  We  have  abundant 
preparations  of  every  organ,  and  the  boys  are  taught  to  analyse  them 
microscopically  with  very  great  care. 

10.480.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  carrying  out  your  plans  owing 
to  the  great  expense  of  microscopical  apparatus  ? — I  am  fortunate  in 
possessing  a  good  microscope  and  extensive  apparatus,  and  being 
myself  a  tolerable  manipulator,  so  that  I  can  mount  specimens  without 
cost  to  myself,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  excellence  combined  with 
cheapness  can  be  carried  much  further  as  microscopes  go  than  it  is 
carried  now.  A  three  guinea  microscope  is  within  the  reach  of  most 
establishments. 

10.481.  Mention  of  the  microscope  leads  me  to  the  telescope  ;  do 
you  contemplate  giving  the  boys  any  information  in  astronomy  ? — It 
is  one  of  my  dreams  at  present  ;  it  is  a  thing  I  look  forward  to  very 
much,  but  I  know  so  little  of  astronomy,  that  I  have  not  ventured  to 
do  more  than  hope  to  do  it  at  present. 

10.482.  (JRev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Do  you  teach  any  drawing  at  present 
in  your  school  at  Taunton  ? — Not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  as  part  of  the 
school  teaching.  The  boys  who  choose  to  learn  it  go  to  the  neigh- 
bouring School  of  Art,  and  it  is  treated  as  an  extra. 

10.483.  Do  you  think  of  introducing  it  in  the  school  which  you 
hope  to  establish  ? — I  desire  to  introduce  it  most  earnestly, 

10.484.  You  feel  that  it  would  have  an  admirable  mental  effect  on 
the  boys,  so  far  as  observation  and  accuracy  are  concerned  ? — Of  course 
it  would  supplement  the  teaching  of  physical  science  most  remarkably, 
by  cultivating  from  a  different  point  of  view  the  same  faculties. 

10.485.  Have  you  ever  had  it  asked  for  by  the  pai'ents  of  the  boys  ? 
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— Yea,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  an  end;  with  a  view  to  the  future  engineer,       Rev.  W. 
and  so  on.  .Tuck«,ell,M.A. 

10.486.  You  are  aware  perhaps  that  in  the  National  schools  in  large  ,-,,  w      loc^ 
towns  it  IS  now  taught  as  a  matter  oi  course  .'' — i  was  not  aware  oi  that. 

10.487.  A  small  extra  sum  is  paid  for  it,  and  the  parents  are  generally 
content  to  pay  it  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

10.488.  How  many  boys  go  to  the  School  of  Ai"t  at  Taunton  ? — 
Something  like  one  sixth  of  the  whole  number,  I  think  ;  that  is  about 
ten  boys. 

10.489.  They  pay  their  fees  there  ? — They  pay  their  fees  there,  a 
limited  fee.  The  schools  are  taken  at  a  limited  price  by  the  managers  of 
the  School  of  Art. 

10.490.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  referred,  I  think,  in  the  course  of  your 
teaching  of  physical  subjects  to  the  boys  taking  notes;  do  you  encourage 
them  to  draw  diagrams  carefully  in  making  these  notes  ? — Yes,  it  is 
understood  that  the  marks  which  a  paper  receives  are  materially 
influenced  by  the  mode  in  which  the  diagrams  are  drawn. 

10.491.  So  that  in  fact  you  do  in  that  way  encourage  linear  drawing 
as  distinguished  from  artistic  drawing  ? — Indirectly,  most  certainly. 

10.492.  {3Ir.  Erie.)  Do  you  find  that  the  instruction  in  physical  science 
interferes  with  the  concurrent  progress  of  scholars  in  classics  and  other 
ordinary  subjects  ? — No,  the  contrary,  as  far  as  my  present  experience 
goes.  The  two  boys  for  whom  I  am  expecting  most  distinction  at 
Oxford  are  fonder  of  the  physical  sciences  than  any  that  I  have. 

]  0,493.  Your  only  difficulty  is  in  finding  time  for  both  ? — I  think  I 
have  surmounted  the  difficulty.  Time  is  more  or  less  elastic,  and  I 
think  I  have  contrived  to  draw  it  out  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

10.494.  The  result  would  be  that,  finding  time,  the  intellect  of  the 
boys  would  be  quickened,  and  they  would  not  fail  to  make  progress  in 
their  former  studies  ? — Certainly. 

10.495.  {Mr.  Acland.)  At  New  College  did  you  cai-ry  the  teaching 
of  physical  science  out  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  give  that  opinion  as  the 
result  of  your  experience  there  ? — Very  much  so. 

10.496.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  by  a  previous 
witness  that  he  had  thought  he  had  seen  boys  whose  attention  had  been 
turned  to  physical  science  lighted  up  iDrofitably  with  regard  to  their 
classical  studies ;  that  he  had  found  boys,  who  had  been  indifferent  or 
dull  in  their  classical  studies,  become  awakened  to  the  use  of  their 
intellects  by  the  study  of  physical  science  ;  have  you  any  opinion 
upon  that  subject  ? — ^I  have  not  noticed  it  at  present.  I  have  been 
cheered  to  find  dull  boys  lighted  up,  abstractedly,  by  the  introduction 
of  physical  science,  but  I  have  not  found  that  it  had  any  bearing  on 
their  classics. 

10.497.  It  was  also  stated  in  evidence  that  boys  in  the  modern 
department  of  a  school  have  been  lighted  up,  or  at  least  made  more 
precise  and  mentally  active,  by  the  introduction  of  Latin.  Have  you 
ever  noticed  the  efiect  of  Latin  as  being  advantageous  to  boys  who 
were  chiefly  studying  modern  subjects  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have. 

10.498.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  presume  that,  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
you  have  in  contemplation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort  either  to 
the  Charity  Commissioners  or  to  Parliament ;  have  you  considered  that 
question  ? — It  was  with  the  hope  of  being  put  in  the  way  of  making  such 
resort,  that  the  memorial  was  sent  by  the  Taunton  gentlemen  to  the 
Commission.  We  shall  not  feel  in  a  position  to  call  our  meeting,  and 
establish  our  preliminary  arrangements,  until  we  have  some  hoi<o  Ihat 
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Rev.  W.       the  present  site  and  endowment  may  possibly  become  part  of  the  share- 
T«ckweU,M.A.  j^oUers'  property. 

lethNoT  1865        10,499.  You  are  aware  that  this  Commission  has  no  power  in  the 
_! '  case  ? — I  understand  as  much. 

10.500.  Have  you  looked  into  that  point,  as  to  what  practical 
measures  should  be  taken  under  existing  circumstances  for  carrying 
your  views  into  effect  ;  whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort  to  Par- 
liament, to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  or  to  whom?— I  believe  wc 
are  pretty  clear  that  we  cannot  do  it  without  resorting  to  some  legal 
body,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  we  know  more  than  that. 

10.501.  (Mr.  Acland.)  With  reference  to  the  education  of  those 
portions  of  the  population  of  Taunton  who  would  be  unable  or  unwilling 
to  pay  121.,  are  there  not  some  other  large  institutions  of  a  public 
nature  in  Taunton  ? — There  are  two  large  dissenting  colleges. 

10.502.  Can  you  state  what  their  terms  are? — I  think  eight  guineas 
a  year,  including  books. 

10.503.  Nothing  lower  ? — No  ;  and  practically  they  do  not  draw 
much  from  Taunton,  they  are  great  boarding  schools  for  the  rest  of  the 
country,  but  they  discourage  day  boys  and  do  not  get  them. 

10.504.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  With  reference  to  the  religious  teaching, 
is  not  a  portion  of  your  endowment  dependent  on  the  school  being  a 
Church  of  England  school  ? — I  am  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
referring  to  that.  It  is  not  the  endowment,  but  it  is  in  this  way  ;  a 
gentleman  in  Taunton  a  few  years  ago  presented  a  site  worth  500/.  and 
annexed  it  to  the  College  school  on  the  condition  that  the  catechism 
should  be  taught  to  every  boy  in  the  school,  and  if  under  the  new 
system  we  open  our  doors  and  are  prepared  to  receive  any  boy  who 
likes  to  come  without  forcing  him  to  learn  the  catechism,  we  shall  be 
met  with  a  diificulty  as  regards  this  property. 

10.505.  You  would  be  liable  to  lose  that  particular  property  ? — ^Ycs. 

10.506.  There  is  no  other  restriction  or  religious  regulation  connected 
with  the  foundation  ? — None  at  all. 

10.507.  Is  the  effect  at  present  this,  that  the  school  is  rigidly  a  Church 
of  England  school  ? — Yes. 

10.508.  And  that  all  the  school  children  learn  the  catechism  ? — •Yes. 

10.509.  (Mr.  Erie.)  To  whom  would  this  site  devolve  if  the  condition 
were  broken  ? — To  the  Hospital. 

10.510.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  to  the 
Commission  connected  with  the  examination  of  schools  ? — ^It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  examiners  might  be  appointed  who  might  divide 
the  schools  of  England,  who  might  group  together  schools  within  a 
certain  diocese  or  district  and  examine  them  together  and  classify 
them. 

10.51 1.  Do  you  think  it  a  disadvantage  to  a  school  that  it  should  be 
inspected  by  itself  alone,  without  competition  ? — Yes. 

10.512.  Do  you  also  think  it  an  imperfect  system  of  examination 
which  selects  only  a  few  boys  out  of  a  school  for  examination  ? — Yes. 

10.513.  Will  you  point  out  how  you  would  remedy  those  two  defects  ? 
— Reserving  the  question  of  how  they  are  to  be  paid,  I  should  like  to 
see  examiners  who  would  examine  a  set  of  schools  which  should  be 
grouped  together,  examined  by  particular  examiners,  who  should  classify 
the  boys  irrespective  of  the  schools  they  came  from  ;  that  if  there  were 
600  boys  in  the  schools  they  examined,  they  should  classify  those  600 
boys  together,  so  that  one  might  see  not  only  which  boys  but  which 
schools  had  done  best.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations 
offer  something  of  the  kind,  but  in  the  first  place  they  are  incomplete 
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because  there  is  a  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  upper  class  of       Rev.  W. 
society  to  come  to  them  ;  and  in  the  second  place  they  avoid  a  valuable  Tuchwell,  M.A. 
group  of  boys  in  any  school ;  those,  namely,  who  have  passed  the  junior         ~ 
examination,  and  are  not  old  enough  for  the  A.  A.  ' 

10,514.  JBy  -what  authority  should  you  think  it  desirable  that  such 
examination  should  be  feet  on  foot  ? — It  has  occun-ed  to  me  that  what- 
ever authority  legislates  for  our  schools  migtit  appoint  such  examiners, 
and  it  has  also  occurred  to  me  as  not  impossible  that  they  might  be 
paid  by  a  tax  on  the  vast  number  of  exhibitions  attached  to  different 
schools  ;  of  course  the  question  of  payment  would  arise,  and  that  occurred 
to  me  as  a  maimer  in  which  funds  might  be  got  without  pressing  heavily 
upon  anybody. 

10,5]  5.  Would  you  favour  the  establishment  of  a  Government  board  or 
Ministry  of  Education  responsible  to  Parliament,  to  deal  with  such  a 
question  ? — I  think  so,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

10.516.  Have  you  considered  in  what  way  you  would  provide  for 
local  interests  and  local  examination  ;  have  you  ever  thought  of  forming 
any  local  board  to  deal  with  these  groups  of  schools,  or  can  you  suggest 
any  kind  of  board  which  might  advantageously  make  the  local  arrange- 
ments ? — I  had  thought  of  a  central  board  which  might  send  examiners 
in  the  way  that  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  have  sent  their 
Assistant  Commissioners  over  England  to  inspect  schools, 

10.517.  To  make  that  a  permanent  arrangement  ? — Yes. 

The  Eeverend  James  Wallace,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined.  Rev.  J. 

,-,  ^  .    „  ,  'WaUace,M.A 

10.518.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  are  the  head  master  of  the  endowed         

school  at  Loughborough  ? — Yes. 

10.519.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — Five  years  at 
Christmas, 

10.520.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  either  University  ? — Of  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

10.521.  {Mr.  Erie.)  I  think  your  school  is  one  branch  of  a  large 
charity  ? — Yes. 

10.522.  What  is  the  income  of  your  school,  derived  from  the  en- 
dowment of  that  branch  of  the  charity  ? — I  think  it  is  returned  as 
688/.  16s: 

10.523.  You  have  sufficient  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  school  ? — 
We  have  a  beautiful  building.  It  was  built  about  15  years  ago,  at  the 
cost  of  6,000Z.    It  is  a  beautiful  building,  ond  beautifully  situated. 

10.524.  In  what  manner  is  that  income  from  endowment  applied  ? 

First  to  educate  the  sons  of  gentlemen  and  the  middle  classes. 

10.525.  I  mean  in  what  manner  is  it  paid,  and  to  what  specific  purposes. 
What  are  the  incomes  of  the  masters  ? — I  have  200/.  a  year,  the  second 
master  has  120/,,  the  commercial  master  has  100/.,  the  French  master 
has  80/.,  and  there  is  a  certain  sum  set  apart  for  stationery  and  the 
like,  amounting  to  about  30/,  Then  I  think  the  remainder  goes  to  the 
salary  of  the  porter  who  takes  care  of  tlie  school  buildings. 

10.526.  Are  the  repairs  of  the  building  provided  for  otherwise  ? 

The  trust  pays  everything.     They  pay  even  the  rates.     I  have  not  paid 
a  rate  since  I  have  been  there. 

10.527.  What  number  of  scholars  have  you  ? — 97.  Between  90  and 
100  has  been  the  average  for  the  last  three  years.  There  were  45  when 
I  came. 

10,528._  Day  scholars  ? — Including  the  commercial  master's  boardere 
there  are  about  80.     He  has  some  from  the  neighbourhood  who  come, 
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Rev.  J.       and  some  from  a  distance.     He  is  allowed  to  take  boarders.     There  are 
Wallace,  M.A.  altogether  about  80.     I  have  15  boai-ders  in  my  house. 
16th  No    1865       10,529.  Have  you  no  day  scholars  virho  come  to  your  department  of 

_J ■  the  school  ? — It  is  only  one  department  at  present.     One  of  the  things 

we  want  to  get  is  this  division. 

10.530.  I  thought  you  said  the  commercial  master  had  so  many  ? — 
He  is  called  the  commercial  master.  He  practically  teaches  the  writing 
and  arithmetic,  and  takes  such  part  of  the  work  as  I  choose  to  assign 
to  him.     It  is  a  name  that  was  given  when  the  scheme  was  ro-organised. 

10.531.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  there  ai'e  so  many  day 
scholars  ? — Yes,  all  receiving  the  same  instruction,  excejit  in  one 
department,  the  agricultural  department ;  that  is  separate. 

10.532.  Then  you  have  boarders  ? — Yes. 

10.533.  How  many  ? — I  have  15  now.  Their  number  has  gradually 
risen  in  the  last  five  years.  I  began  with  two,  and  they  Iiave  been 
gradually  getting  up  with  the  school. 

10.534.  And  the  commercial  master  ? — He  has  10  or  12. 

10.535.  What  payments  are  made  by  the  boarders  ? — 50  guineas  per 
annum  includes  everything,  except  books  and  medical  attendance. 

10.536.  Is  that  regulated  by  trustees  ? — I  may  not  charge  more  than 
60if.,  exclusive  of  the  school  fees  ;  so  that  at  the  outside  I  can  charge 
them  64:1. 

10.537.  Your  school  is  governed  by  a  scheme  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  ? — Yes. 

10.538.  And  the  payments  are  defined  by  that  scheme  ? — Yes. 

10.539.  What  is  the  payment  for  the  day  scholars  ? — They  pay  4/.  a 
year,  quarterly  in  advance,  which  covers  everything,  stationery  included, 
excepting  drawing,  which  is  21.  a  year  extra,  and  drilling,  of  course, 
which  is  taught  out  of  school;  but  that  covers  the  whole  of  the  instruc- 
tion required  for  an  University  education  and  stationery. 

10.540.  Then  the  income  of  the  school,  in  fact,  consists  of  688i.,  and 
the  payments  by  the  day  boys  ? — Yes,  the  payment  on  the  whole  school ; 
because  my  terms,  50  guineas,  include  the  4.I.,  so  it  is  the  payment  on 
the  whole  number. 

10.541.  The  boarders  and  day  scholars  together  are,  how  many? — 
97  now. 

10.542.  How  many  masters  have  you  ? — Six. 

10.543.  What  duties  are  assigned  separately  to  each  master  ?  You 
superintend  the  whole  ? — I  superintend  the  whole.  I  take  the  whole 
classical  insti'uction  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  forms  and  half  the  fourth  form  ; 
the  second  master  takes  half  the  classical  instruction  of  the  fourth  form 
and  the  whole  of  the  third  form  and  the  mathematics  ;  and  the  commer- 
cial master  takes  the  little  Latin  that  is  done  in  the  second  form.  The 
assistant  master  teaches  English,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history 
and  so  on  ;  the  Fi'ench  master  teaches  French  and  German ;  and  the 
agricultural  master  helps  in  the  arithmetical  instruction,  and  has  his  own 
department.  He  is  lecturer  on  agricultural  chemistry,  and  he  takes  that 
department  entirely  and  well,  and  besides  that  assists  in  the  instruction 
of  the  school,  so  as  to  let  his  form  have  a  variety  of  teachers. 

10.544.  To  what  social  class  do  the  day  boys  chiefly  belong  ? — The 
majority  of  them  are  the  sons  of  agriculturists  and  large  tradesmen,  and 
there  is  a  fair  proportion  of  gentlemen's  sons  besides. 

10.545.  And  they  pay  only  41.  a  year  ? — That  is  all.  I  ought  to 
state  that  they  cannot  be  admitted  without  a  written  recommendation 
from  two  householders  countersigned  by  a  trustee,  so  that  the  school 
is  very  much  more  select  than  tliat  sum  vrould  seem  to  imply. 
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10.546.  Do  you  think  the  same  classes  of  persons  would  object  to        Rev.  J. 
pay  higher  fees  than  4?.  a  year  ? — Some  would.    If  it  had  been  made  Wallace,  M.A, 
Ql.  when  first  the  scheme  was  revised  there  would  have  been  no  diffi-  x6thN~v~i865 
culty  about  it,  but  it  would  take  some  time  to  live  down  the  opposition  ' 

if  we  were  to  raise  it  now.  It  has  been  very  anxiously  discussed  hy  the 
trustees  and  myself,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that,  if  we 
were  to  raise  the  head  money  now,  it  might  diminish  the  numbers  very 
seriously,  if  raised  upon  all ;  but  if  it  had  been  done  at  the  time  15  years 
ago,  there  would  have  been  no  possible  difficulty  about  it. 

10.547.  Could  not  the  rate  of  payment  be  raised  in  the  case  of  future 
scholars  retaining  the  same  charges  as  now  against  the  present  scho- 
lars ? — ^It  is  open  to  such  a  very  wide  answer  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  education  the  people  require.  I  think  very  many  would  not  come 
to  the  school  if  called  uppn  to  pay  6/.  a  year  for  just  merely  the  com- 
mercial education  when  they  can  learn  the  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic well  at  the  Lancastrian  School,  only  with  an  inferior  class  of  boys  j 
and  I  think  the  condition  of  the  Loftghborough  people  is  such  that  they 
would  prefer  their  children  to  associate  with  those  below  them  at  a 
small  expense,  rather  than  come  to  us  at  a  somewhat  higher  chai-ge. 

10.548.  You  have  considerable  manufactures,  have  you  not  ? — We 
have  a  great  number  of  factories,  but  the  large  manufacturers  do  not 
live  in  the  place. 

10.549.  But  their  principal  officers,  their  clerks,  and  book-keepers, 
and  persons  of  that  class,  must  be  numerous  ? — Yes. 

10.550.  They  must  require  a  better  education  than  could  be  received  at 
the  Lancastrian  schools  ? — They  may  send  their  children  there,  that  is  aU 
I  can  tell  you.  They  ought  not  to  do  it.  The  trustees  have  felt  that  so 
long  as  Latin  was  comiDulsory,  or  that  the  boys  learnt  other  things  besides 
the  immediate  points  of  an  English  education,  they  were  not  justified 
in  sending  tliem  to  us,  so  they  sent  them  to  the  Lancastrian  schools  at 
threepence  a  week.     It  is  an  awkward  fact,  but  there  it  stands. 

10.551.  Do  many  scholars  come  to  you  from  the  neighbourhood  ? — 
Yes,  a  very  fair  number.  They  vary  in  number,  of  course,  a  great  deal. 
There  are  14  from  villages  at  three,  four,  and  six  mUes  ;  14  come  in 
every  day. 

10.552.  Of  what  class  are  they,  farmers'  sons  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  ; 
every  class,  farmers'  sons,  a  clergyman's  son  from  a  neighbouring 
village,  and  some  of  them  are  living  with  their  relatives.  They  come 
20  and  30  miles  to  reside  with  friends  for  the  sake  of  the  education. 

10.553.  At  present  what  is  the  division  of  classes  ;  do  all  the  boys 
learn  Latin  ? — Yes,  except  the  agricultural  division. 

10.554.  That  is  a  separate  division  ? — Yes  ;  they  learn  English 
instead,  nothing  but  English  grammar. 

10.555.  AU  other  boys  learn  Latin  ? — ^Yes. 

10.556.  Do  they  learn  Greek  ? — No,  they  are  allowed  in  particular 
forms  to  take  chemistry  instead  of  Greek,  and  that  being  a  subject 
which  requires  no,  or  scarcely  any,  preparation  out  of  school,  and  is  full 
of  experiments  that  please  both  eye  and  ear,  of  course  it  carries  the 
day. 

10.557.  What  physical  science  do  you  teach  in  the  school  ? — Only 
the  chemistry. 

10.558.  You  begin  with  chemistry  ? — We  do  not  teach  it  through  the 
whole  school  ;  only  the  agricultural  department  learn  any  physical 
science  at  all,  and  those  boys  who  being  sufficiently  advanced  to  learn 
Greek  take  the  chemistry  instead. 

10.559.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  the  union  of  classes  of  boys  from 
different  grades  of  society  ? — Not  at  all. 
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liev.  J.  10,560.  None  whatever  ?— Not  the  least ;  I  have  two  or  three  hoys 

Wallace,  M.A.  from  county  families,  and  I  have  iit  the  same  form  the  sons  of  some 
lOthNov  186S   ^'"'^^  tradesmen  and  others,  and  there  is  not  the  least  possible  difficulty 
,    ■  of  any  kind. 

10.561.  I  think  I  understand  from  the  letter  which  you  have  addressed 
to  this  Commission  {see  Appendix),  that  you  would  think  it  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  make  a  class  of  classical  students  entirely  separate  from  the 
commercial  scholars? — ^In  saying  yes  to  that,  I  am  speaking  the  unanimous 
sentiment  of  all  the  trustees.  They  think  tliat  a  division  would  be  an 
excellent  thing,  not  only  for  the  school,  but  for  the  neighbourliood. 

10.562.  In  the  commercial  school  you  would  not  teach  classics  ? — 
No.  I  tliink  that  theoretically  they  ought  to  learn  a  little  Latin  in  it, 
and  we  ought  to  have  a  man  at  the  head  of  it  who  if  required  could  take 
boys  up  to  Delectus,  so  that  they  could  learn  a  little  ;  but  as  a  rule  the 
people  would  only  require  a  sound  English  education. 

10.563.  Do  you  attach  value  to  tlic  instruction  in  Latin  as  a  mode  of 
mental  training  ? — ^Beyond  all  word;  ;  and  my  own  experience  and  that 
of  the  masters  has  been  tliat  the  boys  who  have  withdrawn  into  the 
English  department  cannot  compete  at  all  in  general  intelligence  witli 
those  who  have  received  the  other  education. 

10.564.  Do  tlie  trustees  concur  in  that  opinion  that  the  commercial 
school  should  not  teach  Latin  ? — No,  it  is  an  opinion  of  raj  own.  It 
has  never  come  before  them.  They  concur  with  mo  in  the  necessity 
of  a  division,  because  it  is  impossible  otherwise  to  suit  the  wants  of 
tlie  place.  I  am  giving  my  own  opinion  from  ray  experience  as  a 
teacher  that  a  little  Latin  would  be  advisable,  but  I  do  not  know,  if  I 
succeeded  in  getting  a  division,  that  I  could  enforce  it  on  account 
of  the  strong  prejudices  of  the  people. 

10.565.  You  would  make  provision  then  for  having  a  master  qualified 
to  teach  Latin  at  all  events  ? — I  thinlt.  the  head  of  the  commercial 
school  should  be  able  to  do  a  little  in  case  it  was  required,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  detail,  if  the  division  were  made,  what  work  should  be  done  in 
it.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  advisable,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
the  opinion  of  the  people  wlio  send  their  sons  there  would  be  against  it. 

10.566.  Your  practical  conclusion  is  that  it  must  be  left  out  in  the 
commercial  department  of  the  school  ? — I  am  afraid  it  would  have 
to  be  so. 

10.567.  Would  that  be  insisted  on  by  tlie  parents  if  there  were  no 
increase  of  payment  required  fi-om  them  ? — I  can  only  judge  in  the 
first  place  that  some  go  away  from  us,  a  few  every  year,  to  what  are 
called  commercial  schools  in  the  iieighbourhood.  Tliey  go  away  from 
Loughborough,  and  pay  30^.  a  year  as  boarders  to  get  an  infei'ior  general 
education  to  what  they  can  get  in  Loughborough  for  Al.  as  day  scholars, 
but  they  get  rid  of  the  Latin. 

10.568.  Do  you  think  the  payments  for  boarders  should  be  in- 
creased ? — No,  I  am  very  well  satisfied. 

10.569.  It  amounts  to  about  56/.  a  year  ? — 50  guineas,  including  the 
"  tuition  fees. 

10.570.  But  that  is  much  less  than  would  l>e  usually  paid  by 
boarders  ? — Yes,  but  people  who  charge  that  extra  sum  have  masters 
to  pay  and  houses  to  keep  up.  I  have  neither.  I  have  only  to 
remunerate  myself  for  the  board  and  care  of  the  boys. 

10.571.  You  still  find  that  these  sources  of  income  are  iusuflicient  for 
the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars  ? — I  think  so. 

10.572.  What  income  would  be  required  for  a  commercial  master 
who,  subject  to  your  supervision,  could  take  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
commercial  class  ? — The  present  one  is  allowed  to  take  boarders,  and 
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therefoi'e  perhaps  it  is  fair  to  take  that  iato  consideration.    For  120/.        itev.  J. 
or  130/.  you  might  get  a  very  able  man.  Wallace,  M.A, 

10.573.  And  what  staff  under  him  ? — Two  ;  one,  perhaps  a  master,         .T"'"' 
and  the  other  perhaps  a  pupil  teacher,  just  out  of  his  time,  or  some-  ^^ 
body  of  that  stamp  ;  but  we  should  have  enough  if  this  scheme  could  be 
carried  out  to  pay  both. 

10.574.  But  still  you  have  excellent  buildings  provided  ? — Tes. 

10.575.  You  have  an  income  of  between  600/.  and  700/.  a  year  from 
endowment  ? — ^Yes. 

10.576.  And  you  have  these  capitation  fees,  and  the  limited  advantage 
which  the  masters  derive  from  boarders  ? — But  the  capitation  fees  do 
not  go  to  the  general  fund  of  the  school. 

10.577.  They  are  devoted,  are  they  not,  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
school,  or  divided  among  the  masters;  they  are  not  taken  from  the  school 
in  any  way  ? — No,  but  they  are  not  available  to  the  payment  of  anybody 
else. 

10.578.  In  what  way  are  they  applied  ? — The  trustees  deduct  10/.  a 
quarter  for  general  expenses,  I  have  half,  they  take  a  quarter  of  the 
remainder,  and  the  other  quarter  is  divided  between  the  second  master 
and  the  commercial  master  ;  that  is  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  scheme. 

10.579.  The  capitation  fees  are  insufficient ;  what  difference  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  the  school  pay  its  own  way  ? — That  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer,  because  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  if  you  raise  them 
21.  the  boys  would  go  down  30  or  40  at  once.  They  would  not  pay  6/. 
a  year  for  this  divided  education. 

10.580.  "Would  the  declension  of  the  school  be  continuous  ? — The 
trustees  feel  that  they  could  not  send  the  boys  from  the  high  school 
where  they  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  well,  up  to  the 
grammar  school  to  learn  the  same  for  6/.  a  year,  when  they  ai'e  learning 
it  weU  as  it  is,  at  threepence  a  week. 

10.581.  You  have  suggested  in  the  letter  to  which  I  have  referred  that 
the  endowments  of  neighbouring  schools  should  be  transferred  to  Lough- 
borough ? — ^Yes. 

10.582.  Take  first  of  all  the  instance  of  BaiTOw  ;  do  you  think  the 
inhabitants  of  Barrow  would  be  opposed  to  that  transfer  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

10.583.  Do  you  know  how  many  scholars  they  have  at  Ban-ow  ? — 
Four. 

10.584.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  income  ? — It  is  135/.  a  year,  and 
a  small  and  incommodious  house,  quite  unfit  to  take  boarders. 

10.585.  Is  that  135/.  the  whole  income  of  the  endowment  ? —  I 
understand  so. 

10.586.  It  is  part  of  this  income  which  your  letter  states  is  applied  to 
the  aid  of  the  National  school  ? — Yes,  30/.  a  year  is  taken  off  that. 

10.587.  It  leaves  about  100/.  a  year  ? — 100/.  a  year  and  a  house. 

10.588.  There  is  no  other  grammar  school  in  that  direction,  is  there  ? 
—  No  ;  there  are  no  means  of  getting  a  classical  education  between  us 
and  Leicester,  except  at  Barrow. 

10.589.  The  endowed  schools  in  Leicestershire  are  very  numerous, 
are  they  not  ? — They  are  on  the  other  side  of  Leicester,  and  I  know 
nothing  about  them. 

10.590.  How  far  is  Leicester  from  you  ? —  Eleven  miles,  but  the 
school  there  is  one  of  the  joint  stock  proprietary  schools. 

10.591.  Is  there  not  a  grammar  school  at  Leicester  ? —  I  think 
not. 

10.592.  You  would  gain  something  mor6  than  100/.  a  year? — I 
think  so. 

2.  L 
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Bev.  J.  10,5&3.  What  is  the  population  of  Barrow  ? —  I  do  not  know,  but  I 

Wallace,  M.A.  should  think  it  was  from  1,000  to  2,000  from  the  look  of  the  place. 

,  *:; —  10,594.  And  at  what  distance  from  you  ? — Three  miles  across  the 

lethNov.  1865.  fields,  four  miles  by  tho  road. 

10.595.  Supposing  you  ti-ansforred  the  endowment  to  Loughborough, 
would  you  propose  to  give  any  advantage  in  the  school  at  Loughborough 
to  boys  coming  from  Barrow  ? —  I  do  not  think  so  in  that  particular 
instance,  because  at  present  the  boys  who  want  the  best  education  do 
come.  The  terms  are  the  same,  and  they  would  get  this  advantage, 
that  instead  of  having  everything  taught  by  one  master,  they  would 
have  it  taught  by  six  masters,  which  would  be  a  great  advantage,  and 
I  do  not  think  they  want  any  compensation  at  all. 

10.596.  Have  you  any  exhibitions  in  the  school  at  Loughborough 
which  are  held  at  the  school  ? —  No,  nothing  at  the  school. 

10.597.  Is  there  any  freedom  ;  are  any  boys  exempted  from  payment  ? 
— ^None  whatever. 

10.598.  All  pay  the  same  sum  ? — Yes, 

10.599.  What  are  the  circumstances  of  the  other  parish — Woodhouse  ? 
— ^It  is  a  small  place  belonging  almost  entirely  to  Mr.  Herrick. 

10.600.  How  far  is  Woodhouse  from  Loughborough  ? —  Three  miles 
across  the  fields. 

10.601.  Have  you  any  pupils  from  Woodhouse  at  present  ? — Two, 
There  are  nine  boys  getting  a  very  elementaiy  education  in  the  school 
there. 

10.602.  There  are  nine  at  present? — In  the  school  at  Woodhouse, 
and  two  come  to  me.  The  school  at  Woodhouse  is  really  a  kind  of 
National  school. 

10.603.  Do  you  know  the  income  ? — I  do  not. 

10.604.  I  believe  it  is  very  small  ? —  Yes,  but  there  is  a  nice  house 
there. 

10.605.  Do  you  know  the  instruction  which  is  given  there  ? — It  is  I 
understand  of  the  most  elementary  character.  I  have  rather  avoided 
making  too  many  inquiries  on  the  point.  It  is  aU  down  in  the  return 
which  has  been  made  to  the  Commission.  I  have  had  all  the  better 
class  of  Woodhouse  boys  come  to  me  for  the  last  five  years. 

10.606.  What  is  the  population  of  Loughborough  itself?—  10,800,  I 
think  ;  between  10,000  and  11,000. 

10.607.  Is  the  neighbourhood  populous  within,  say,  six  miles  ? —  There 
are  a  good  number  of  villages  within  six  miles. 

10.608.  {Lord  Taunton.)  It  is  a  manufacturing  town  ? — Yes. 

10.609.  {Mr.  Erie.)  There  is  no  competing  grammar  school  besides 
these  two  small  institutions  at  Barrow  and  Woodhouse  ? —  None  at  all. 

10.610.  Is  your  school  inspected  at  all  ? —  We  have  an  examiner  every 
year  appointed  by  the  trustees  to  examine  and  report  upon  it. 

10.611.  An  examiner  selected  by  the  trustees  ? — Yes,  practically  by 
myself,  because  they  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  it.  It  rests  with 
me  to  get  some  one,  and  to  put  his  name  before  them.  They  accept  him, 
and  he  reports. 

10.612.  In  what  form  does  he  report  ? — He  writes  a  report,  which  is 
read  to  them  at  their  next  quarterly  meeting. 

10.613.  On  the  general  condition  of  the  school  or  on  the  proficiency 
of  particular  scholars  ? — Both. 

10.614.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  the  privilege  of  taking  boarders  limited 
to  yourself  and  one  other  master  ? — By  the  scheme  it  is  limited  to 
myself.  On  my  appointment  I  was  asked  if  I  objected  to  the  com- 
mercial master  doing  it,  as  the  class  of  boys  he  would  get  would  be 
totally  different   to   mine,  and  1  said   "No."     Last  Midsummer  the 
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agricultural  master  applied  for  leave  to  take  some,  thinking  he  might      .  Jtev.  J. 
get  some  farmers'  sons  to  attend  his  deparbaent,  and  leave  was  then  Wallace,  M.A 
granted,  but  he  has  only  one.  leth  Nov"  1865 

10.615.  You  have  an  existing  division  of  the  school  into  two  kinds,      , 
but  they  are  all  within  the  same  building  ;  they  are  not  two  schools  ? 
—I  hardly  like  to  call  it  a  division,  because  there  is  only  one  class  besides 
the  agricultural  class  ;  it  is  one  class  alone,  not  a  division,  with  one 
master  to  teach  it. 

10.616.  In  every  other  I'espect  it  is  part  of  the  general  school  ? — Yes. 

10.617.  The  boys  have  the  same  hours  of  study  ? — The  same. 

10.618.  How  many  are  there  in  that  class  ? — ^About  12  I  think 
now,  in  the  purely  English  class. 

10.619.  Are  they  generally  boys  of  an  inferior  capacity  to  the  others  ? 
—sNo. 

10.620.  They  go  there  from  the  circumstances  of  their  position  in 
life  ?-~Partly  from  that,  and  partly  they  have  got  an  idea  that  Latin 
is  very  dreadful,  that  it  is  not  to  be  learnt,  and  so  they  go  where  they 
can  avoid  it. 

10.621.  In  regard  to  this  consolidation,  will  you  give  us  more  detail 
as  to  what  it  is  you  would  do  ?  How  would  you  deal  with  Bai-row 
and  Woodhouse  ?— We  have  two  schoolrooms  ;  one  I  should  set  apai-t 
for  the  commercial  school,  and  one  I  should  keep  for  the  grammar 
school,  keeping  perhaps  five  masters  in  mine  and  three  in  the  other 
school,  and  those  boys  would  attend  just  as  they  do  now,  and  pay  the 
same  fees.  The  distance  is  so  small  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
to  make  any  compensation  to  them. 

10.622.  Do  you  mean  the  boys  from  Barrow  and  Woodhouse  ?■— I 
mean  all  who  attend  the  school  from  whatever  place. 

10.623.  You  would  have  them  attend  in  different  schools  ? — They 
must,  because  one  room  is  not  large  enough  to  contain  them.  I 
should  not  wish  to  make  any  distinction  socially  or  otherwise  between 
the  grammar  school  and  the  commercial  school,  simply  a  difference  in 
the  curriculum  of  work. 

10.624.  Do  you  mean  that  the  boys  whom  you  would  expect  to  get 
from  Barrow  and  Woodhouse  would  be  of  a  lower  grade  than  your  own  ? 
—No  ;  I  should  not  expect  to  get  more  from  those  two  places  in  par- 
ticular, but  it  would  be  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  opinion  of  the  trustees  is,  that  if  we  had  this  division  we  should 
have  60  more  boys, 

10.625.  This  division  of  two  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

10.626.  You  have  now  one  agricultural  class,  and  what  you  propose 
IS  to  have  two  distinct  schools  ?— Yes. 

10.627.  One  of  the  commercial  and  the  other  of  the  classical  kind  ? 
•—Yes. 

10.628.  What  would  you  propose  to  do  with  the  buildings  at  Barrow 
and  Woodhouse  ? — The  building  at  Woodhouse  is  nothing  more  than  a 
reasonable  residence  ;  It  might  be  let. 

10.629.  You  would  keep  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  property  ?— I  think 
so. 

10.630.  And  take  the  rents  for  the  general  endowment  ? — ^I  thought 
so.  It  might  be  made  a  very  nice  dwelling  house  ;  it  is  a  substantially 
built  house,  with  good  rooms.  The  schoolhouse  at  Barrow  is  a  small 
house  of  residence  with  a  schoolroom  built  on  to  it. 

10.631.  At  Woodhouse  it  is  used  as  a  National  school  ? — It  is  used  by 
people  whose  children  receive  that  education  ;  but  some  of  the  children 
from  Woodhouse  come,  to  the  Lancastrian  school  at  Loughborough, 
others  go  to  the  school  in  the  neighbouring  village  on  the  top  of  the 
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Hev.  J.        hill,  Woodhouse  Eaves,  where  they  get  the  education  they  want,  and  I 
Wdaace,  M.A.  believe,  better  done  than  it  is  done  at  Woodhouse  itself. 
16th  Nov  1865.       10,632.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  feeling  among  the  people 
'        '  at  Woodhouse  or  Barrow  against  having  to  send  their  boys  to  Lough- 
borough, instead  of  having  a  school  on  the  spot  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  the  slightest  at  Woodhouse  ;  as  to  BaiTow,  I  cannot  tell.     The 
only  thing  one  can  say  is  that  the  Barrow  people  do  not,  and  have  not, 
made  use  of  their  own  school,  and  so  little  have  they  cared  for  it  that  the 
Charity  Commissioners  have  seen  right  to  authorize  the  withdrawal  of 
not  more  than  a  third  of  the  income.     I  have  not  heard  of  any  objection 
being  made  to  this. 

10.633.  The  buildings  at  Barrow  would  continue  as  they  are  ? — I 
should  think  so.  It  is  a  house  nicely  situated,  just  against  the  church- 
yard, and  might  be  let  to  any  one  who  chose  to  take  it.  There  are  some 
good  rooms  in  it. 

10.634.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  consider  the  subject  more  generally  ; 
whether  any  such  consolidation  or  annexation  of  small  endowments  to  large 
ones  might  be  done  as  a  general  measure  thi'oughout  the  country? — 1  think 
it  would  be  very  advisable  in  some  cases,  because  it  would  enable  you  to 
get  a  large  school  well  officered,  with  great  competition,  and  therefore 
a  very  much  better  education  than  could  be  got  disjointedly.  I  have 
heard  of  another  instance  where  it  would  be  very  advisable.  Within  four 
miles  of  Market  Harborough  there  is  a  charity  bringing  in  1,000?.  a  year 
that  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with.  It  has  provided  for  all  tlie 
education,  it  has  provided  for  building  and  repairing  the  churches,  and 
if  they  could  transfer  some  of  their  charity  to  Harborough,  it  would 
enable  their  school  to  take  a  very  good  position,  that  being  a  place  where 
a  number  of  gentlemen  go  for  hunting,  and  who  might  be  very  hkely  to 
avail  themselves  of  it. 

10.635.  There  are  many  schools  in  the  country  under  more  favom*- 
able  circumstances  than  these  two  small  ones  of  Woodliouse  and  Bairow, 
and  in  that  case  it  would  be  prima  facie  more  of  a  local  disadvantage 
to  suppress  the  small  endowments.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  whether 
that  disadvantage  might  be  made  up  to  them  by  having  exhibitions 
for  the  more  clever  boys,  by  competition,  in  the  large  central  school  to 
which  the  endowments  would  be  annexed  ? — I  had  thought  of  the  ques- 
tion slightly,  but  our  payment  is  so  small  that  I  do  not  know  whether 
an  exhibition  of  4?.  a  year,  unless  you  were  to  give  them  something 
over  and  above  in  their  pockets,  would  be  thought  very  highly  of. 

10.636.  That  is  in  your  own  case  ? — Yes. 

10.637.  But "  as  a  more  general  question,  might  it  not  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  smaller  districts,  to  connect  them  by  means  of  exhibi- 
tions with  the  central  school  ? — Yes.  I  question  very  much  whether 
you  would  find  any  small  school  with  an  endowment  large  enough  to 
admit  of  its  being  a  substantial  benefit,  both  to  the  central  school  and 
to  the  exhibitioners. 

10.638.  The  idea  would  be  this,  that  there  might  be  a  few  exhibitions 
by  means  of  which  the  cleverer  boys  of  the  districts,  where  were  the 
smaller  endowments,  might  be  received  as  boarders  in  the  large  school  ? 
— I  think  it  might  be  a  very  excellent  plan  in  some  cases.  I  once  asked 
advice  about  establishing  the  thing  at  Loughborough  for  the  good  of  the 
school  itself,  and  without  annexing  any  of.  those  other  schools.  I  was 
advised  against  it,  but  if  this  is  done  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good 
plan ;  but  I  think  a  scale  of  fees  graduated  according  to  distance  would 
be  better. 

10.639.  {Mr.  Baines.)  You  spoke  of  the  high  school ;  is  that  the 
ILianoastrian  school  ? — Yes. 
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10.640.  Why  is  it  called  the  high  school  ? — Up  to  1849  my  school       Jtev.  J. 
was  in  the  same  building  that  that  is,  and  was  called  the  high  school.  Wallace,  M^A. 
A  clergyman  was  the  master  of  it,  and  he  used  to  give  a  kind  of  mixed         .^: — 
education.   Then  when  mine  was  removed  under  its  new  name  of  gram-  ^^        ' 
mar  and  commercial  school  the  old  name  clung  to  the  building. 

10.641.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  To  the  Lancastrian  school  ? — Yes. 

10.642.  (Mr.  Baines.)  You  spoke  also  of  a  neighbouring  school  at 
Woodhouse,  to  which  some  of  the  children  of  Woodhouse  go,  and 
where  they  find  a  better  education  ;  what  school  is  that  ?  Is  that  a  pri- 
vate school  ? — No  ;  the  National  school  at  Woodhouse  Eaves.  It 
is  so  close  that  it  is  quite  accessible. 

10.643.  Is  Loughborough  in  a  good  state  industrially  ?  Does  the  trade 
of  Loughborougli  flom-ish  ? — It  is  now  in  first-rate  condition. 

10;644.  From  what  you  must  have  heard  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  as  to  what  is  paid  by  tradesmen,  do  you  not  think  that  most 
tradesmen  could  very  well  afibrd  to  pay  mucli  more  than  41.  a  year  for 
the  education  of  their  children  ? — Some  could,  but  I  may  tell  you  that 
at  the  time  tlie  school  was  re-organized  a  great  calculation  was  gone 
into,  and  it  was  found  that  Al.  a  year  bore  about  the  same  proportion  to 
an  average  Loughborougli  tradesman's  income  that  threepence  a  weeic 
did  to  the  working  man's,  and  that  is  tlie  reason  why  Al.  was  fixed 
upon. 

10.645.  Do  not  many  of  the  middle  classes  pay  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  income  for  the  education  of  their  children  than  what 
the  working  classes  do  ?  Is  not  tliat  a  general  rule  throughout  the 
country  ? — I  dare  say  they  do. 

10,645a.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Then  you  see  they  have  enough  to  live 
upon  besides,  which  the  working  classes  have  not  ? — They  have  a 
little  to  spai'e,  and  although  I  say  it,  there  is  no  investment  like 
education, 

10.646.  Who  thinks  that  ? — The  middle  classes  ;  those  who  pay  the 
higher  sum. 

10.647.  If  they  think  that,  wliich  is  a  most  just  sentiment,  might  you 
not  expect  of  the  middle  classes  in  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town  like 
Loughborough,  that  they  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  a  good  education 
a  much  larger  sum  than  Al.  a  year  ? — The  experience  of  all  the  trustees 
who  live  among  them,  and  associate  witli  the  agriculturalists  and  manu- 
facturers, is,  that  if  a  larger  sum  were  charged,  we  should  be  many  yeai's 
before  we  recovered  ourselves,  if  ever  we  did  at  all. 

10.648.  You  have  been  accustomed  to  Loughborough,  but  if  you  were 
told  tliat  in  towns  and  villages  much  smaller  and  pooi'er  than  Lough 
borough  it  had  been  found  possible  to  raitse  a  much  higher  sum  than 
that,  and  the  parents  paid  it  willingly,  that  would  encourage  you  to 
make  the  experiment,  would  it  not  ? — That  is  a  very  diflficult  question 
to  answer  yes  or  no  to. 

10.649.  May  I  ask  whether  the  two  schools  you  refer  to  should  bo 
under  the  same  master  and  the  same  general  management.  You  pro- 
pose a  classical  and  commercial  division,  and  you  propose  that  they 
should  both  be  under  your  management  as  head  master  ? — Yes.  1  would 
take  the  responsible  management  of  botli. 

10.650.  And  that  you  should  have  the  appointment  of  the  masters 
under  you  ? — That  would  be  a  question  which  we  should  have  to  talk 
over  when  the  scheme  was  revised.  I  have  really  the  appointment  of 
no  one  theoretically,  but  practically  I  should  appoint  nearly  all,  i.e., 
none  would  be  appointed  tmless  I  approved  the  choice. 

10.651.  Do  you  think  it  is  better  that  the  headmaster  should  have 
the  appointment  of  his  own  under  masters  or  that  it  should  be  left  in 
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Hev.  J.  other  hands  ? — I  think  in  humble  schools  like  our  own  it  is  very  well 
Wallace,  M.A.  to  have  a  divided  authority.  The  odium  does  not  fall  upon  the  head 
16thN      isfis  ™^*®''*     -'■"  Is-rge  schools  his  position  enables  him  to  bear  it. 

°'^'  ■  10,652.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Supposing  you  were  to  raise  the  fees  from  4/. 
to  6^.  and  a  number  of  the  parents  of  the  boys  objected  to  it,  where 
would  the  boys  go  ? — To  the  Lancastrian  school. 

10.653.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  givo  us  a  sketch  of  the  education 
conducted  in  tho  agricultural  school  ? — English  grammar,  history,  geo- 
graphy, arithmetic,  agricultural  chemistry,  botany,  and  geography, 

10.654.  Any  modern  language  ? — French. 

10.655.  Is  that  taught  by  a  Frenchman  ? — ^Yes. 

10.656.  Who  teaches  the  agricultural  chemistry  and  botany  ?— i-The 
lecturer  on  agricultm-al  chemistry,  one  of  the  masters. 

10.657.  Does  he  give  his  instructions  in  lectures  or  in  lessons,  as  an 
ordinary  schoolmaster  would  do  ? — In  both  ways.  There  are  manuals 
both  of  pure  chemistry  and  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  which  the  boys 
are  expected  to  be  prepared,  and  he  also  conducts  his  lectures  by  means 
of  experiments. 

10.658.  Keeping  to  chemistry,  have  you  a  laboratory  ? — Yes. 

10.659.  Can  you  at  all  describe  the  scope  of  the  instruction  in 
chemistry.  Can  you  tell  us  what  field  it  covers  ? — I  am  not  a  chemist 
at  aU.  I  can  only  tell  you  so  far  that  they  learn  sufficient  pure  chemistry 
to  pass  tho  examination  of  the  Government  school  at  South  Kensington, 
and  then  they  get  into  the  analysis  of  soUs,  and  botany,  &c.,  and  practical 
work  in  the  laboratory.  . 

10.660.  Of  what  nature  is  the  instruction  in  botany;  is  it  scientific 
botany  ? — I  think  they  are  taught  something  of  the  constituents  of  plants, 
the  different  parts,  the  stalks,  leaves,  and  so  on,  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
nected with  agricultm'al  chemistry,  and  then  the  botanical  names  and 
designations  of  the  various  herbs  and  shrubs  in  the  neighbom^hood. 

10.661.  Is  every  boy  in  this  department  obliged  to  learn  chemistry 
and  botany  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  I  know. 

10.662.  Is  it  a  popular  subject?  Do  the  boys  like  it? — They  like 
chemistry  very  well ;  but  I  ought  to  say  on  the  other  hand  that  I 
think  a  great  many  learn  chemistry  simply  because  Greek  is  hard, 
unless  you  are  talking  simply  of  the  department  itself. 

10.663.  I  am  speaking  now  simply  of  the  agrictiltural  department  ? — 
I  think  it  is  popular  because  it  is  so  well  taught. 

10.664.  Do  the  parents  attach  importance  to  it  ? — Not  what  they 
ought.  They  do  not  leave  the  boys  long  enough  to  be  thorough  masters 
of  it. 

10.665.  To  what  age  do  the  boys  in  the  agricultural  department  usually 
remain  in  tho  school  ? — ^It  has  only  been  in  a  really  good  condition  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  I  think  that  the  eldsst  boys  who  take  that 
instruction  are  about  16. 

10.666.  You  can  only  say  that  it  has  been  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
for  a  year  and  a  half  ? — It  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  but  it  has 
only  been  in  a  thoroughly  good  condition  for  that  while. 

10.667.  Are  you  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  subject  youiself,  or 
with  the  instructor  in  chemistry  and  botany  to  give  your  own  opinion 
or  to  communicate  his  as  to  the  value  of  these  studies  as  discipline  to  the 
mind,  apart  from  mere  information? — I  should  say  they  were  no  discipline 
to  the  mind  at  all  as  regards  reasoning  powers.  They  train  you  to  habits 
of  observation,  and  I  do  not  see  that  they  do  anything  beyond. 

10.668.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  never  talked  it  over 
with  the  master.  I  think  they  are  most  important  studies,  chemistry 
particularly,  in  these  days,  for  everyone  to  learn,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
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are  to  be  compared  as  a  mental  discipline  with  what  the  other  boys       Sev.  J. 
take — classics  and  mathematics,  Wallace,  M.A. 

10.669.  Looking  to  chemistry  and  botany,  not  as  substitutes  for  the  lethNovises 
classics  but  as  additions  at  least  to  Latin,  you  would  consider  them  ' 
then  of  greater  value  ? — Of  very  great  value.     If  I  had  the  division  of 

the  schools  I  should  enforce  chemistry  or  some   science   upon  every 
one,  certainly  in  the  upper  four  forms,  not  to  say  the  lower  ones. 

10.670.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  It  is  not  according  to  your  own  judgment 
that  Latin  is  not  taught  in  the  agricultural  school ;  you  yourself  would 
enforce  it  ? — I  should  have  liked,  if  I  had  the  power  at  the  time  it  was 
organized,  to  have  had  a  little. 

10.671.  You  think  that  to  such  boys  as  come  to  the  agricultural  class 
Latin  is  desirable  as  well  as  to  others  ? — We  are  very  peculiarly 
situated.  There  is  a  boy  just  coming  to  us  who  is  17  ;  I  would  not 
have  him  begin  Latin  :  and  the  agricultural  school  was  established  for 
the  use  of  boys  who  came  first  for  two  years  or  some  short  time  at  an 
advanced  age,  when  the  elements  of  Latin  would  be  so  repugnant  that  it 
would  be  worse  than  useless. 

10.672.  I  am  assuming  that  boys  come  within  the  time  of  elementary 
education  ? — I  should  have  preferred  that  they  learnt  it. 

10.673.  In  the  event  of  this  second  school  being  established,  do  you 
think  the  feeUng  of  the  place  would  be  in  favour  of  having  Latin 
taught  in  the  second  school  ? — ^No  ;  I  think  the  feeling  of  the  place 
would  be  against  it, 

10.674.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Was  the  subject  of  agricultural  chemistry 
introduced  into  Loughborough  fi'om  a  notion  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
chemistry  specially  applicable  to  agriculture  which  might  be  of  use  to 
farmers  in  that  district  ? — It  was  introduced  and  the  master  paid  by  the 
Loughborough  agricultural  association  with  a  view  of  benefiting  the 
agriculturists  in  the  neighbourhood. 

10.675.  Then  it  was  not  treated  so  much  as  science  per  «e  as  infor- 
mation connected  with  a  science  that  might  be  transferred  somehow 
to  agriculture  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

10.676.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  In  the  case  of  boys  who  intend  to  enter 
into  practical  life  soon  after  the  age  of  16,  assuming  that  you  would 
teach  them  the  elements  of  Latin,  do  you  think  they  could  advantageously 
learn  Greek  as  well  ? — Do  you  mean  in  the  commercial  school  ? 

10.677.  Yes  ?— No,  they" had  better  not, 

]  0,678,  Would  you  practice  them  in  translation  from  EngUsh  into 
Latin  ? — ^No,  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  acceptable  in  the  commercial 
school. 

10,679.  I  am  assuming  that  you  do  teach  the  elements  of  Latin  up  to 
16  ;  would  you  include  in  it  the  practice  of  translation  of  English  into 
Latin  ? — I  doubt  whether,  for  the  salary,  wo  should  get  a  master  able  to 
do  it.  In  the  commercial  school  we  never  should  get  it — otherwise,  the 
more  thoroughly  it  is  done,  the  better. 

Adjourned. 


Appendix. 

Grammar  School,  Loughborough, 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  October  1865, 

As  the  members  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  are  empowered 
not  only  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the 
country,  but  also  to  consider  and  report  what  measures  are  required  for  the 
improvement  of  such  education  (due  regard  being  had  to  all  endowments 
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IV  ^""'  "at  a  ^PP^^o^bls  o'^  which  can  rightly  he  made  applicahle  thereto),  I  venture  to 
WaUace,  M.A.  request  their  attention  to  the  foUowiDg  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the 
16th  N      iRfif;   ed[ii'"''^io'i  of  tl^is  district. 

ov.  1865.  rpjjg  ggjjgjjjg  jjjg^y  |jg  (Jeacribed  generally  as  an  union  and  consolidation  of  the 
existing  educational  establishments,  and  a  consequent  improvement  and  exten- 
sion of  the  instruction  at  present  afforded  therein. 

Loughborough,  Barrow,  and  Woodhouse  are  the  schools  affected  by  the 
proposal,  and  as  all  necessary  information  concerning  these  three  schools  is 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  there  is  no  need  here  for  any 
specific  statement  of  the  work  done  by  each. 

A  short  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  may,  however,  be  well 
given  in  justification  of  what  may  appear  a  fundamental  change  in  the  school 
system  of  the  neighboiu-hood. 

Loughborough  Sohool,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  Head  Master, 
reorganized  as  a  grammar  and  commercial  school  some  years  ago,  is  the  centre 
of  education  for  a  large  district,  embracing  the  villages  lying  within  a  radius  of 
six  miles.  The  instruction  there  given  is  (at  present)  a  combination  of  what 
is  generally  understood  by  a  grammar  school  education  and  a  commercial 
education.  These  two  somewhat  inharmonious  elements  are,  as  far  as  possible, 
blended  together ;  each  being,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  loser  by  the  union. 
There  is,  however,  an  increasing  demand  for  what  is  called  a  pure  commercial 
education ;  not,  indeed,  affecting  the  numbers  of  the  school  to  any  serious 
extent,  but  a  want  which  our  position  ought  to  enable  us  to  supply.  Some 
few  boys  go  every  year  to  (so  called)  commercial  schools  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  there  learn  less  than  they  would  here,  and  at  a  greater  cost.  Very  many 
others,  too,  are  content  to  finish  their  education  at  the  high  (Lancasterian) 
school  on  this  foundation,  from  an  unwillingness  to  learn  more  than  the  merest 
elements  of  an  English  education.  It  is  evident  that  a  division  of  our  school 
into  a  grammar  school  and  a  commercial  school,  each  having  a  separate  cur- 
riculum, though  under  the  management  and  control  of  one  master,  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  neighbourhood  and  beneficial  to  the  school  itself.  Such 
a  division  would  require  an  increase  in  the  staff  of  masters,  and  for  this  there 
is  no  provision  under  our  present  scheme,  nor  any  probability  of  any  future 
provision  from  the  funds  of  the  school. 

Now  there  are  two  schools  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  each  about 
three  miles  from  Loughborough,  where,  from  circumstances,  the  endowment  is 
almost  thrown  away. 

1.  Barrow  School,  whose  endowment  is  about  1351.  per  annum,  and  a  house 
neither  large  nor  commodious.  Of  this,  which  is  a  grammar  school,  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  at  Barrow;  and  indeed  one  master,  single  handed,  could  never 
hold  his  ov/n,  as  teacher  of  everything,  against  such  a  staff  as  we  have  here  (6), 
where  each  department  of  instruction  is  under  a  separate  teacher.  The  useless- 
ness  of  such  a  school  at  Barrow  has  been  so  far  recognized,  that  the  trustees, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  have  diverted  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Head  Master's  salary  to  form  part  of  the  salary  of  the  national 
school  master,  the  education  afforded  by  the  latter  being  better  suited  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  place.  Those  boys  at  Barrow  who  wish  for  a 
higher  education  come  to  usj  the  terms  for  those  who  receive  that  higher 
education  at  Barrow  being  the  same  as  our  terms  for  all  comers. 

Now  what  I  vi^ovild  venture  to  propose  is,  that  the  remaining  income  of 
Barrow  School,  together  with  the  rent  of  the  house,  should  be  transferred  to 
this  school  at  Loughborough,  and  this  would  supply  us,  if  our  school  were 
divided,  with  an  excellent  commercial  master,  and  enable  us  to  embrace  a 
larger  number  of  boys  requiring  a  pure  commercial  education,  and  from  whole- 
some rivalry  to  have  them  better  taught. 

The  same  statements  generally  hold  good,  and  the  same  proposition  would 
apply  to  Woodhouse  School,  mutatis  mutandis,  due  regard  being  had  in  both 
cases  to  existing  claims. 

The  circumstances  of  the  transfer,  the  readjustment  of  the  patronage,  the 
rearrangement  of,  and,  if  necessary,  the  compensation  for  existing  rights, 
are  matters  of  detail  presenting  no  serious  obstacles,  if  the  combination  of  the 
three  schools  were  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners. 

My  firm  impression  is  that  the  numbers  in  this  school  would  be  greater  than 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  neighbouring  schools,  if  we  were  enabled  by  a  con- 
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solidation  of  the  existing  educational  revenues  to  divide  and  extend  our       Mev.  J. 
present  combined  system  of  instruction,  and  that  the  middle  class  inhabitants  Wallace,  M.A. 
of  the  district  affected  by  the  three  schools  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
change. 

I  have,  &c. 

James  Wallace,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  Loughborough  Grammar  and 
Commercial  School. 


1 6th  Nov.  1865. 


Tuesday,  28th  November  1865. 

PEESEJfT  : 

Lord  Taukton. 

LoEU  Lyttelton. 

Rev.  Fkedbrick  Temple,  D.D. 

Rev.  Anthony  Wilson  Thoeolu,  M.A. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

William  Edwaed  Foestee,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Stoeeae,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  chaie. 

Professor  Chaeles  Cassal  called  in  and  examined.  Professor 

C.  Cassal, 

10,680  (Dr.  Storrar.)  You  are  a  Doctor  of  Laws  of  the  University  of         

France  ? — I  am.  28thNov.  1865 

10.681.  You  are  Professor  of  the  French  Language   and  Literature      

in  University  College,  London  ? — Yes. 

10.682.  You  have  been  Examiner  in  the  French  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  London,  and  for  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission ? — ^Yes. 

10.683.  You  are  also  President  of  the  Association  of  FrencKTeachers 
in  England  ? — Yes. 

10.684.  Before  the  events  of  1851,  I  believe  you  practised  at  the 
French  bar,  and  were  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  ? — Yes. 

10.685.  You  are  aware  of  the  purposes  of  this  Commission  :  we 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  give  us  such  information  as  you  can 
relating  to  the  system  of  education  in  France  ? — I  shall  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

10.686.  You  do  not,  in  France,  recognise  any  such  division  of  classes 
as  is  usually  I'eferred  to  in  this  country  ? — No. 

1 0.687.  Therefore  the  system  of  education  is  addressed  to  the  whole 
population  alike  ? — Exactly. 

10.688.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us  a  description  of  the  system 
of  schools  beginning  from  below  and  proceeding  upwards  ? — With 
reference  to  my  university  degree  it  should  be  stated  that  we  have  in 
France  two  degrees  above  the  LL.B.,  viz.,  the  Licence  en  Droit,  which  is 
necessary  for  barristers,  and  the  Doctorat  en  Droit,  which  is  necessary 
for  professors  of  law.  My  title  is  Licencie  en  Droit,  not  Docteur  en 
Droit.  There  are  in  France  three  kinds  of  instruction,  the  primary,  the 
secondary,  and  the  superior, — the  primaiy  being  given  in  what  we  call 
the  primary  schools,  or  les  ecoles  primaires ;  the  secondary  in  the  se- 
condary schools,  which  we  call  Lycees,  or  Colleges  Communaux,  the 
latter  being  founded  and  maintained  by  the  Communes,  or,  as  you  would 
say  in  England,  the  parishes.     The  superior  instruction  is  given  in  the 
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Professor  faculties.  There  are  two  or  even  three  kinds  of  primary  schools. 
C.  Cassal.  Taking  the  child  from  the  beginning,  it  goes  first  to  what  we  call  the 
28thNffv~l865  ^°'^^^  d'asile,  which  I  might  call  in  English  the  "infant  school." 
'  ■  Children  remain  there  fi'om  the  age  of  3  to  7,  when  they  go  to  the 
primary  school,  though  they  may  of  course  leave  before.  The  system 
in  these  Salles  (Tasile  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  the  system  in  the 
infant  schools  in  England.  The  teaching  consists  of  religious  prayers, 
the  alpliabet,  singing,  object  lessons.  The  lessons  are  never  a  great  deal 
protracted.  After  each  ten  minutes,  generally,  the  children  get  up,  walk 
about,  and  plenty  of  exercise  is  given  to  them.  The  place  or  house  for 
the  salle  d'asile  is  provided  by  the  commune,  or  parish.  (The  com- 
mune does  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  English  "  parish,"  since,  I  be- 
lieve, in  London  there  are  several  parishes,  but  in  Paris  there  is  only 
one  commune.  One  might  rather  call  it  "  village  "  or  "  teiTitorial  cir- 
"  cumscription.")  The  salle  d'asile  is  maintained  by  the  commune. 
There  is  a  person  at  the  head  of  it,  generally  a  nun,  and  there  are  lady 
patronesses  who  visit  it  by  turns,  and  even  pay  a  subscription  to  sup- 
port it.  Tliese  ecoles  or  salles  d'asile  are  really  successful.  There  are 
nearly  four  tliousand  gratuitous  salles  d^asile  in  France.  The  matei'ial 
part  is  well  cared  for  :  the  children  are  washed  and  they  may  get 
their  day  sleep  there.  No  child  can  enter  a  French  school  without 
a  certificate  of  vaccination.  Besides  the  ladies,  an  inspector  from 
the  local  committee  of  the  primary  schools  inspects  them.  The 
children  may  bring  their  dinner  and  it  is  cooked  for  them  at  the 
establishment.  The  result  is,  in  general,  very  good.  There  is  a 
model  salle  d'asile  in  the  12th  arrondissement  of  Pai'is.  As  to 
the  Scales  primaires,  the  establishment  of  them  begins  with  the 
commune  or  the  parish  also.  A  law  of  1833  compels  every  commune 
to  have  such  a  primary  school.  The  funds  to  establish  the  house 
as  well  as  to  pay  the  schoolmaster  are  provided,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  the  commune,  then  if  the  commu?ie  is  not  rich  enough  to  pay 
a  certain  minimum  which  the  schoolmaster  ought  to  receive,  the  departe- 
ment  comes  in  aid  by  certain  taxes.  If  the  departement  finds  its  funds 
insufficient  to  support  the  primary  school,  then  the  State  itself  comes  in 
both  for  the  construction  of  the  building  as  well  as  for  the  pay  of 
the  instituteur  or  schoolmaster.  The  minimum  which  is  now  guaran- 
teed by  the  State  to  tlie  schoolmaster  is  divided  into  three  classes  ; 
tliere  are  schoolmasters  who  have  a  minimum  of  600  francs  (24L),  the 
second  class  get  a  minimum  of  700  francs  (28?.),  and  the  third,  or 
highest  class,  get  900  francs  (36Z).  Besides  that,  according  to  a  now 
regulation  made  by  Monsieur  Duruy,  who  has  done  much  for  public 
instruction  in  Frauce,  since  he  has  occupied  the  post  of  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  there  is  another  provision,  the  communes  are  obliged  to 
give  to  the  schoolmaster  a  mohilier,  i.e.,  a  certain  amount  of  furniture 
for  his  own  private  use.  There  are  in  the  budget  of  public  instruction 
in  France  six  and  a  half  million  francs  which  are  destined  to  help  the 
communes  to  pay  the  schoolmasters,  to  provide  for  the  local,  and  in 
short  to  assist  the  communes  in  establishing  the  primary  schools.  Since 
1833,  when  the  law  was  made,  29,000  communes  have  built  schoolhouses 
and  there  are  now  only  about  one  thousand  communes  all  over  France 
that  remain  without  a  school-house.  The  schoolmaster  is  trained  in  what 
in  England  would  be  called  the  training  school,  which  we  call  I'ecole 
normale.  He  enters  by  competition.  By  an  examination,  which  is 
rather  severe,  he  gets  either  of  two  degrees,  namely,  the  elementary  de- 
gree, or  the  superior  degree  ;  the  latter  is  necessary  for  the  superior 
primary  schools.  The  pay,  as  I  have  just  said,  is  a  certain  minimum 
besides  a  house,  mohilier,  and  generally  besides  a  gai'den,  and  fuel  in 
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many  places  ;  he  also  has  certain  perquisites,  such  as  playing  the  orgati      Professor 
at  church,  being  secretary  of  the  inairie,  Sec.    The  school  fees  vary  a      C.  Cussal. 
great  deal,  from  one  franc,  perhaps  less,  to  five  francs  per  month.    It      ,Z — ,.., 
is  fixed  by  the  conseil  municipal  in  each  commune.   There  are  of  course         JNqt.        . 
exemptions.     From  the  statistics  I  find  that  about  one- third  of  the  boys 
and  one-fourth  of  the  girls  are  exempted  from  the  school  fee  all  over 
France.     The  fees  in  arrear  are  collected  for  the  schoolmaster  by  the 
tax  collector  of  the  commune.  To  give  a  general  idea  of  what  the  school- 
master might  have  in  France,  I  would  say  it  might  be  from  40Z.  to  60/. 
a  year.    In  a  statistical  work  which  I  have  just  had  under  my  hands,  I 
find  that  the  moyenne  or  average  of  a  schoolmaster's  pay  all  over  France 
would  be  790  francs  (32/.)  a  year, 

10,689.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Does  that  include  a  house  ?— 
Besides  a  house  ;  and  very  often  a  garden  and  a  piece  of  land.  In 
general,  the  schoolmasters  in  France  are  not  badly  oif. — The  appoint- 
ment as  well  as  the  dismissal  of  a  schoolmaster  was,  according  to  the 
law  of  1833,  reserved  to  what  we  call  a  comite  d'arrondissemenf,  a 
committee  of  the  district.  France  being  divided  into  departments,  and 
departments  into  districts,  there  is  in  every  district  a  committee  of 
primary  instruction:;  this  is  composed  of  some  notables  of  the  arron- 
dissemenf,  the  mayor  of  the  chef-lieu,  the  cure  of  the  chef-lieu,  and 
when  there  are  different  religions,  a  minister  of  each.  The  same  comite 
d'arro7idissemenf  has  also  the  right  to  suspend,  and,  according  to  the 
law  of  1833,  to  dismiss  the  schoolmaster  ;  but  he  has  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  who  finally  decides.  In  the  mean- 
time the  suspension  or  dismissal  takes  effect.  According  to  more 
recent  decisions  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  schoolmasters  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Prefet,  and  the  authority  over  schools  has  passed 
to  a  conseil  departemental.  As  to  the  age  of  the  children  in  these 
primary  schools  it  is  from  6  to  11,  12,  or  13,  i.e.,  up  to  the  time  when 
they  make  their  first  communion.  The  subjects  taught  ai-e  reading, 
writing,  the  French  language,  arithmetic,  weights  and  measures,  and  the 
catechism  and  sacred  history.  As  a  general  observation  I  may  say  that 
the  curriculum  is  extended  or  may  be  developed  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  influences  which  may  be  exercised  by  the  authorities. 
The  primary  schools  in  France  are  inspected,  and  very  severely  and 
seriously  inspected,  by  two  or  three  sorts  of  inspectors.  There  is  first 
a  local  committee  which  is  appointed  by  the  comite  d'arrondissement, 
and  is  composed  of  the  mayor  and  several  notables  of  the  town,  always 
including  the  ministers  of  religion  and  a  physician.  Then  the  comite 
d'arrondissement  inspects  them  through  its  inspector,  who  is  an  employe 
of  the  Government,  and  who  has  a  right  to  hold  inspection  over  primary 
schools  private  and  public.  The  school  hours  are  three  hours  in  the 
morning  and  generally  three  hours  in  the  afternoon.  Thursday  is  a 
whole  holiday  all  over  France  in  all  establishments.— Besides  these 
primary  schools  there  are  superior  primary  schools  which  are  esta- 
blished in  the  chef-lieu  du  departement  or  capital  town  of  each  depart- 
ment ;  and  also  in  all  towns  which  have  more  than  6,000  inhabitants. 
In  addition  to  what  is  taught  in  the  elementary  primary  school  they 
teach  in  the  superior  primary  school  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  na- 
tural sciences  in  general,  natural  history,  general  history  (the  history  of 
France  especially),  geography,  and  linear  drawing.  In  some  of  these 
superior  schools  there  are  what  in  England  might  be  called  scholai"- 
ships,  which  we  call  bourses.  In  the  town  of  Lille  there  are,  I  am 
told,  a  hundred  such  bourses  in  the  superior  primary  school.  Some  of 
the  bourses  are  reserved  for  boys  coming  out  of  the  elementary  primary 
schools,  and  who  have  distinguished  themselves.     They  are  obtained 
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by  competition.     The  prizes  given  at  the  end  of  the  session  are  carried 
by  marks  obtained  in  the  weekly  examinations  tlxrough  the  year. 

10.690.  {Dr.  Storrar.')  What  is  the  amomit  of  these  bottrses  ? — At 
Lille  I  understand  it  to  be  300  francs  (12^.),  -which  is  quite  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  boy. — There  are  also  4,000  schools  for  adults  in  France, 
established  generally  in  towns,  and  in  some  of  the  large  villages.  In 
addition  to  those,  they  have  also  founded  5,000  small  libraries,  in  small 
towns.  There  are  a  few  mixed  schools,  where  boys  and  girls  go  toge- 
ther. The  total  number  of  primary  schools  in  France,  including  the 
Normal  Schools,  are  82,000,  attended  by  nearly  5,000,000  of  children, 
one- third  of  them  being  taught  gratuitously.  There  are  37,000  ecoles 
commiinales  for  boys  maintained  by  the  communes,  and  there  are  3,500 
congrcgationist  schools  for  boys.  There  are  13,000  communal  schools 
for  girls,  and  about  as  many  directed  by  the  congregations,  the  Sceurs 
de  la  Providence,  and  others.  The  primary  schools  in  Paris  are  of 
course  of  the  first  order.  They  are  directed  by  men  of  great  talent,  gene- 
riiliy  coming  out  of  the  high  normal  or  training  school  estatlished  in 
Paris.  They  are  entirely  gratuitous  and  cost  the  city  of  Paris 
nearly  3-^  millions  francs  a  year. — As  to  the  girls,  the  system  is 
pai-allel  to  the  system  which  is  in  use  for  the  boys.  The  greatest 
number  of  primary  schools  established  by  communes  as  well  as 
the  private  primary  schools  are  directed  by  nuns ;  still  there  ai-e 
as  well  a  good  many  lay  persons  who  direct  them.  Among  the 
subjects  taught  needlework  is  obligatory.  They  are  all  subjected 
to  inspection  according  to  law,  but  it  is  a  very  cm'ious  fact  that 
notwithstanding  my  knowing  some  50  or  60  French  masters  here, 
nobody  has  been  able  to  tell  me  positively  whether  the  schools 
directed  by  the  congregations,  male  or  female,  are  exempt  from  inspec- 
tion ;  but  everybody  recollects  that  there  is  never  any  inspection  done. 
The  salaries  of  the  schoolmistresses  average  about  665  francs  (about 
26Z.).  However,  there  are  still  nearly  5,000  institutrices  or  females  en- 
gaged in  instruction,  who  get  less  than  400  francs  (20/.)  ;  of  course,  not 
tlie  heads  of  scliools.— 'Now,  with  regard  to  the  ecoles  normales  to  form 
the  instituteurs,  there  are  80  of  them  in  France.  There  are  ecoles 
normales,  or  training  schools,  for  schoolmistresses  as  well.  The  teach- 
ing includes  generally  the  piano,  because  the  schoolmasters  play  the 
organ  at  church ;  some  pay,  but  the  greater  number  of  the  students  in 
such  normal  schools  receive  board  and  instruction  gratuitously;  they 
get  the  bourses  or  scholarships,  which  they  must  gain  also  by  competi- 
tion. The  novitiate  of  a  primary  schoolmaster  is,  when  possible,  passed 
in  schools.  When  they  are  in  the  ecole  normale  for  the  last  year,  they 
are  generally  sent  to  do  duty  in  some  school,  in  order  to  leai'n  their 
•work  practically.  A  model  ecole  normale  is  at  Versailles,  where  ma- 
thematics are  very  much  advanced, — chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and 
mechanics  also  are  taught.  Latin  is  never  taught  in  the  ecoles  nm-males, 
except  as  far  as  it  is  necessax'y  to  read  (not  understand)  the  Latin  church 
prayers.  The  ecoles  normales  are  supported  by  the  departement, 
sometimes  with  the  help  of  the  State. 

10.691.  Mathematics  are  taught  ? — Yes,  very  high  mathematics. 

10.692.  We  understand  that  no  Latin  is  taught  in  the  primaiy 
scliools  ? — No,  nor  in  the  normal  schools,  as  far  as  I  know. 

10.693.  Is  the  exclusion  of  Latin  a  recent  arrangement  or  is  it  one 
which  has  existed  from  the  beginning  ? — ^I  cannot  tell ;  I  do  not  think 
it  was  ever  otherwise.  I  think  they  wished  to  introduce  it  into  the 
normal  schools,  but  I  believe  it  has  been  opposed. — Now  as  to  the  ecoles 
libres,  or  free  schools,  they  are  often  in  very  strict  competition  with  the 
communal   schools,  ajid   the   tendency   of  les   Freres   de  la   Doctrine 
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Chretienne,  Freres  ignorantins,  &c.,  is  to  take  possession  of  the  pri-      Professor 
mavy  schools.    They  always  try  to  become  the  primary  schoolmasters      C.  Cassal 
of  the  commune.     When  they  cannot,  they  establish  a  primary  school  28th  Nov.  1865 
of  their  own,  and  open  a  competition.  

1 0.694.  I  understand  this,  that  the  attempt  of  these  religious  orders 
is  to  endeavour  to  get  the  nomination  to  the  communal  school,  and  in 
the  event  of  their  failing  in  that,  there  is  a  disposition  to  set  up  a 
private  school  in  competition  ? — Wherever  they  can  ;  but,  I  think,  in 
towns  only  ;  they  do  not  seem  to  care  much  for  the  small  communes, — 
for  obvious  reasons.  There  is  such  a  school  at  Colmar,  which  is  very 
good  ;  at  least  so  I  have  been  told  by  persons  who  have  been  in  it. 
There  is  one  at  Cambray,  which  has  even  more  pupils  than  the  com- 
munal school.  In  general  they  have  as  many  pupils  as  the  communal 
school.  They  go  so  far  as  not  to  require  any  fee  at  all,  but  they 
make  amends .  by  the  sale  of  their  books,  paper,  pens,  &c.,  which  they 
get  wholesale,  and  then  sell  to  the  boys  or  girls  who  are  at  the  school. 
Ill  a  good  many  of  them  there  is  a  retribution  or  fee,  which  at  Colmar 
is  five  francs  a  month  ;  at  Cambray,  where  formerly  there  was  no  fee 
at  all,  they  now  have  a  fee.  The  teaching  is  principally  religious. 
The  children  must  go  to  mass  every  day,  and  between  each  lesson  there 
is  a  prayer.  They  teach  the  catechism,  and  when  the  children  are  good 
they  recompense  them  by  giving  them  some  absurd  or  superstitious 
tale.  Half  the  time  is  consecrated  to  prayer.  As  to  their  teaching 
in  a  practical  point  of  view,  according  to  my  information,  they  seem  to 
bring  out  a  few  boys  to  be  shown,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  class  are 
left  behind.  They  teach  them  writing,  reading,  the  four  rules  of  arith- 
metic, but  geography  is  optional  and  so  is  history.  It  is  a  fact,  I  be- 
lieve (indeed  I  can  state  it  myself),  that  except  the  friar,  who  directs 
such  a  primary  school  as  I  speak  of,  the  others  are  generally  ignorant 
and  uneducated  men,  who  do  not  belie  their  self-assumed  title  of  freres 
ignorantins. 

10.695.  You  say  with  the  exception  of  one  who  directs  the  schools 
the  others  may  be  ignorant ;  that  there  may  be  one  superior,  intelli- 
gent man,  while  the  others  are  very  deficient  ? — They  are  generally  so. 
You  will  get  that  information  everywhere.  The  head  master  alone  is 
bound  to  have  a  brevet  de  capacite  ;  his  subordinates  are  exempted.  The 
latter  change  a  great  deal ;  that  is  to  say,  they  bring  brother  so-and-so 
and  brother  so-and-so,  and  as  these  men  are  not  known  by  their  sur- 
names, only  by  their  religious  names,  of  course  they  change  them  as 
they  please.  In  the  first  instance,  they  may  bring  in  a  good  man,  and 
then  send  him  to  another  place,  and  bring  in  whom  else  they  please  ; 
the  fact  also  is  that  they  have  found  means  not  to  be  inspected  at  all, 
although  in  principle  the  right  of  inspection  exists.  They  do  pretty 
well  as  they  choose.  There  are  certain  things  which  they  are  extremely 
reproached  with,  e.g.,  the  distinction  they  make  between  the  poor  and 
rich.  '  Li  the  wintft-  they  sometimes  distribute  clothes.  They  have  a 
sort  of  arrangement  of  the  clothes  which  makes  the  children  to  bo 
recognized  as  wearing  the  coat  which  has  been  given  them,  a  thing 
which  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  French  notions.  There  is  another 
thing  also  which  they  are  reproached  with  ;  they  still  use,  though  of 
course  it  is  denied,  the  famous  discipline  or  ferule,  and  beat  the  boys. 
I  have  had  some  positive  information  through  friends,  who  have  been 
in  such  schools,  who  have  been  beaten,  and  thoroughly  beaten  since 
the  law  of  1833.  As  I  just  said,  the  inspection  is  evaded,  I  cannot  say 
positively  how.  Even  the  qualification  of  the  schoolmaster  is  evaded. 
The  friars  do  not  take  their  diplomas  like  the  other  schoolmasters.  It  is 
well  known  also  that  there  is  underground  persecution  going  on  on  their 
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Professor      behalf  against  the  Jay  schools.     They  employ  every  means.    They  are 
C.  Cassal.      appointed  by  what  they  call  la  maison  mere,  the  mother  house,  and 

they  change  very  often.     As  to  their  efficiency,  opinions  vary,  but  the 

28thNov.  1865.  greatest  number  of  persons  say  that  out  of  100  boys  they  push  on  five 
or  six,  and  the  rest  are  neglected.  The  nuns  employed  as  school- 
mistresses are  exempt  from  the  rule  to  which  lay  schoolmistresses  are 
subjected,  of  getting  a  "  brevet  de  capaeite."  Their  qualification  is  a 
"  lettre  d'obedience,"  delivered  to  them  by  their  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
Many  of  them  are,  like  the  friars,  ignorant  and  uneducated  persons. 

It  will  also  be  understood  that,  in  the  number  of  congregationist 
schools,  there  are  some  which  are  well  kept,  and  where  the  education 
and  teaching  are  good.  These  are  naturally  always  quoted  when  some 
revelation  is  made  upon  their  system. 

10.696.  I  suppose  we  may  fairly  infer  that  this  is  an  ordeal  through 
which  not  only  what  we  call  in  this  country  the  humbler  classes,  but 
the  lower  section  of  the  middle  class  pass  ? — Every  section  passes, 
or  may  pass,  through  it.  With  regard  to  the  fee,  my  father  used  to 
send  a  higher  fee,  and  it  was  then  the  habit  for  persons  in  a  better  con- 
dition to  send  a  little  higher  fee.  At  that  time  the  regular  fee  was  still 
lower  than  it  is  now. 

10.697.  What  I  mean  is  this,  that  the  education  of  the  farmer  and 
shopkeeper  will  stop  at  the  top  of  the  primary  school  ? — Yes,  generally 
that  is  the  education  the  lower  classes  get  :  but  we  must  not  confound 
the  shopkeeper  in  France  with  the  shopkeeper  in  England.  The  shop- 
keeper in  France  belongs  to  the  bourgeoisie  ;  upon  the  whole  we  cannot 
make  such  a  distinction  as  the  question  supposes.  It  is  not  the  shop- 
keepers but  the  children  of  the  workmen,  who  stop  at  the  primary 
school,  although  there  are  many  of  them  who,  when  they  have  the 
opportunity,  go  into  the  college  communal  also,  with  an  exemption 
from  the  fees. 

10.698.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Do  the  upper  classes  send  their  children  to 
the  same  primary  schools  ? — Some  do. 

10.699.  Even  the  wealthiest  ? — I  have  been  there  with  the  sons  of 
persons  of  rank  and  wealth.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sons  of  Louis 
Philippe  used  to  attend  the  classes  of  one  of  the  lycees  at  Paris. 

10.700.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  the  sons  of  large  landed  proprietors 
and  great  merchants  go  to  those  schools  ? — Yes.  I  have  been  with  the 
sons  of  deputies  or  members  of  Parliament,  in  the  primary  school.  All 
classes  are  mixed.  This  may,  however,  not  be  the  case  generally  in 
.arge  centres  of  population,  where  the  children  of  the  wealthy  classes 
.ire  often  sent  to  private  schools.  Fashion  has  necessarily  much  to  do 
in  this.  Still  the  best  instruction  is  known  to  be  given  in  the  public  or 
communal  schools,  so  that  unprejudiced  persons  give  them  the  preference 
for  the  education  of  their  chUdren,  The  sons  of  the  nobility  are  gene- 
rally educated  at  home  or  at  the  Jesuits. 

10.701.  {Dr.  Starr ar.)  These  boys  are  mixed  up  in  the  school  even 
with  the  very  poorest  ? — Yes.  It  is  not  so,  as  I  understand,  in  the 
schools  of  the  friars,  where  there  is  a  distinction  made  between 
the  poorer  and  the  richer  classes ;  but  that  is  absolutely  contrary  to 
French  inclination's. 

10.702.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Have  not  a  great  many  schools  of  the 
Jesuits  and  other  bodies  been  founded,  to  which  the  gentry  send  their 
sons  ? — There  are  indeed  free  primary  scliools  and  free  secondary 
schools  directed  by  Jesuits,  where  the  gentry  send  their  sons  to  be  edu- 
cated ;  congi'egationist  establishments  are  not  wanting. 

10.703.  My  question  was  rather  this,  do  not  a  great  number  of  the 
gentry  of  France,  especially  those  who  have  strong  religious  feelings. 
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avoid  the  state  schools  in  general  ? — This  may  be  for  persons  who  have      Professor 
strong  religious  feelings,  but  not  for  the  gentry  in  general,  for  what  is      C.  Cassal. 

called  religious  feeling  is  too  often  party  feeling  in  France.    In  the  pro-         

vinces  it  is  hardly  possible,  since  there  are  40,000  ecoles  communales  ^Sthjiov.  186S. 

primaires  for  boys  and  only  3,500  congregationist  schools.     It  is  quite 

true  that  the  higher  classes  of  proprietors  do  not  always  send  their 

children  to  the  primary  school  in  a  village,  but  still  it  is  the  case  at 

present  that  our  primary  schoolmasters  are  very  good.     The  old  ones 

now  are  gone,  the  men  who  succeeded  them  have  been  educated  in  the 

dcoles  normales,  and  their  instruction  really  is  good  j  only  when  the 

boys  and  girls  come  out  of  the  school  and   do  not   follow  up  their 

instruction,  they  lose  what  they  have  learnt  at  school,  and  that  is  the 

reason  why  the  ecoles  d'adultes,  or  adult  schools  have  been  founded. 

There  ai-e  some  4,000  such  schools,  and   Government  favours  them. 

They  increase  rapidly  every  year.    The  classes  meet  in  the  evening  ; 

the  fee,   in  the   department  of  the  Seine,  is  10  francs   per  annum. 

This  is  due  rather  to  M.  Duruy,  who  I  believe  entered  the  ministry  on 

the  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  bestow  such  benefits  to  the 

instruction  in  France. 

10.704.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Your  father  sent  a  higher  fee  to  the 
schoolmaster  ;  is  that  general  among  the  gentry  ? — I  believe  it  was 
general  at  that  time,  but  now  that  the  fees  are  higher  perhaps  it  is  no 
longer  so.  The  fees  were  then  so  low  that  a  gentleman  could  hardly 
allow  his  son  to  be  at  a  primary  school  without  paying  more,  and  that 
probably  was  my  father's  feeling. 

10.705.  That  is  not  so  much  the  case  now  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  the 
practice  at  present. 

10.706.  (Dr.  Siorrar.)  Will  you  proceed  now  to  the  secondary 
schools  ? — The  secondary  schools  are  called  'either  lycees  or  colleges, 
the  lycees  being  in  the  pay  of  and  established  by  the  Government, 
whilst  the  colleges  or  colleges  communaux  are  maintained  by  the  com- 
rfiunes.  As  to  the  formation  of  professors,  there  is  at  Paris  a  celebrated 
and  excellent  school  called  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure  of  Paris, 
where  young  men  enter  by  competition.  They  must  be  B.A,  or 
TB.Sc.  to  enter  as  competitors,  and  they  must  compete  in  order  to  enter. 
According  to  the  law,  the  ecole  normale  is  gratuitous  entirely  save  an 
outfit  of  300  francs ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pupils  get  their  board,  lodging,  and 
teaching  for  nothing,  and  I  have  been  told  that  they  even  receive  money. 
The  teaching  there  is  of  the  highest  order.  The  students  attend  lectures 
at  the  Sorbonne,  at  the  College  de  France,  at  the  Museum  d'Histoire 
Naturelle,  at  the  Ecole  Polytechni,que,  &c.  They  have  repititions,  and, 
therefore,  get  the  advantage  of  public  teaching  and  of  private  teaching  j 
the  repeUteur  being  nothing  less  than  a  sort  of  private  teacher  who  might 
repeat  a  lecture  for  a  pupil  either  privately  or  publicly.  This  system  of 
repetition  exists  everywhere  in  the  colleges  of  Prance.  Then,  besides 
that,  the  students  unite  to  study  in  groups,  in  what  they  call  Conferences, 
a  mode  of  study  which  has  proved  very  useful,  and  establishing  truly 
fraternal  relations  between  the  young  men.  In  the  last  year  they  are 
also  sent  to  make  a  sort  of  novitiate  in  the  colleges  communaux,  or  in 
the  lycees,  either  in  Paris  or  in  the  provinces.  But  they  cannot 
get  the  title  of  professors  without  having  passed  the  ordeal  of 
the  "  concours  (Tagregation."  The  ecoles  normales,  and  the  superior 
teaching  in  France  cost  five  milUons  and  a  half  of  francs.  The 
lycees,  which  are  the  principal  means  of  secondary  instruction  in 
France,  are  about  100  in  number.  There  are  four  classes  of  them 
which  cost  to  the  State  three  millions  of  francs.  I  have  taken  as 
an  example  one  of  the  best  lycees  in  France,  that  of  Metz.     There 
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Professor      are  about  1,000  students  there,  600  of  them  are  boarders  (in  1863  there 
_!!         were  62,762  boys  in  all  the  colleges  communaux  and  lycies  of  France). 
astliNov.  1865  ^^  ^^  ^^®  State  which  administers  everything;   it  receives  the  fees, 
'        '  pays  the  professors,  and  provides  for  the  board  and  for  the  house. 
The  material  administration  is   in   the  hands   of  an   iconome,   or  in 
English  a  steward.     The  steward  has  a  very  high  rank  in  the  school. 
He  has  the  same  position  as  the  censeur.     Under  his  orders  he  has 
two  sous-economes,  besides  the  depensier  or  bursar,  who  has  the  charge 
of  the  purchases.     There  is  also  a  capitaine  d'habillemcnt  who  takes 
charge  of  dressing  the  boys.     There  are  two  physicians  attached  to  tlie 
establishment,  and  live  sisters  of  charity.      Except  these,  no  female 
servant  enters  an  educational  establishment  in  France.     Tlie  students 
pay  900  francs  a  year  j  in  the  If/cees  of  Paris  it  is,  I  believe,  1,000  to 
1,200  francs.    Besides  these  900  francs  (36i.  a  year),  they  have  also 
when  they  enter  the  school  to  pay,  for  a  trousseau,  or  outfit,  600  francs, 
which  are  paid  once  for  all.     Without  any  extra  charge  they  get  board, 
lodging,  and  washing  ;  they  are  taken  care  of  in  case  of  illness  during 
all  the  time  of  their  stay  in  the  college  ;  they  receive  the  most  complete 
instruction  the  college  can  afford  to  give  ;  they  are  prepared  for  the 
superior  schools  of  the   Government,  the  JEeole   Polytechnique,   the 
Ecole  Navale,  and  Ecole  Forestiere,  and  the  Ecole   de  Saint  Cyr  ; 
they  even   receive  the  books.      The  boys  are  distributed  into  etudes. 
There  are  20  students,   sometimes  more,  in  one  room  or  dormitory. 
The  same  boys  who  are  in  the  same  dormitory  are  collected  together  in 
the  same  study  room.     They  ar6  under  the  direction  of  the  same  men, 
and  they  have  the  same  servants.     As  to  the  personnel  for  teaching, 
the  head  master  is  called  proviseur. 

10,707.  That  would  be  equivalent  to  Principal  ? — He  is  the  Head 
Master  or  Principal.    He  has  a  fixed  salary  ;  besides  which  he  receives 
his /rais  de  representation,  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  amount  of  money 
allowed  to  him  every  year  to  receive  his  professors,  and  the  other 
persons  who  might  be  connected  with  the  li/cee.     Under  him  there  is 
a  censeur  d' etudes  who  has  under  his  direction  a  sous-censeur  or  general 
surveyor.     The  very  word  surveillant  general,  shows  that  the  censeur, 
and  his  deputy,  the  sous-censeur,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  a  sort 
of  permanent  inspection  all  over  the  lycde,  especially  for  the  studies  ; 
it  is  he  who  regulates  everything.    Next  to  the  censeur  is  the  aumonier, 
or  chaplain,  who  takes  charge  of  the  religious  instruction.     The  classes 
are  nine  in  number ;  that  is  the  regular  classes,  or  general  classes  as 
tliey  call  them.     Boys  entering  at  the  age  of  nine  enter  in  the  ninth 
class  ;  then  the  eighth,  then  the  seventh,  and   so  on,  and  so  come  up 
to  the  second.     The  second  is  followed  by  what  we  used  to  call  la 
rhetorique,  and  then  the  class  of  logic  and  philosophy.      There  are, 
therefore,  nine  professors  teaching  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  arith- 
metic, up  to  a  certain  point.    Only  in  the  higher  classes  the  specific 
training  takes  place.     There  are  besides  these  nine  professors,  two 
special  professors  for  literature ;  four  for  higher  mathematics  ;  there  is 
a  professor  of  chemistry,  a  professor  of  natural  philosophy  ;  a  professor 
of  history  and  geography  ;  a  master  for  German,  a  master  for  English, 
two    repStiteurs    of   mathematics    and    two    of   literature    who    are 
charged    with    repeating   the    classes,    and    also    with    the    private 
teaching  to  the  pupils.    Lastly,  there   are  ten  maitres  d'etudes,  or 
masters    of    studies,    holding    the    degrees   of  B.A.   or  B.Sc.     The 
maiire  ditudes  has  special  duties  ;    it  is  he  who  has  the  direction 
of  the  boys.     They  are  always  in  his  presence.    He  takes  them  when 
they  leave  the  professor,  and  he  conducts  them  to  the  room  of  the 
professor,  so  that  they  are  always  under  the  direction  of  some  one. 
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There  are  also  two  professors  of  drawing  ;  three  masters  of  gynmas-      Professor 
tics,  fencing,  dancing.     In  the  higher  classes  the  boys  are  obliged      C.  Cassal. 

to  take  lessons  in  riding.     The  professors  in  the  lycees  do  not  live  in         

the  college.  They  all  come  from  the  ccole  normale  of  Paris.  Their  28thNov.i865 
salary  varies  from  3,000  to  6,000  francs.  Some  of  them  even  get 
8,000  francs,  which  is  considered  very  high  indeed  in  France  ;  that  is 
from  120Z.  to  320^.  As  to  the  maitres  d!etudes,  I  believe  I  must  add 
a  few  words.  They  are  necessarily  an  inferior  class  of  masters.  They 
very  often  go  into  these  places  to  get  exempted  from  the  military 
conscription.  Their  traitement  or  salary  is  900  francs  (36/.)  besides 
board  and  lodging.  As  to  their  intervention  in  the  education,  it  is 
extremely  important.  The  professor's  work  does  not  extend  to  watch- 
ing the  boys  ;  in  the  higher  classes  he  does  not,  as  a  rule,  put  questions 
or  correct  exercises ;  that  is  done  by  the  maiire  d'etudes  or  by  the 
repetiteurs.  The  professor  comes  for  his  two  hours,  teaches,  and 
tries  to  make  the  boys  understand  his  teaching.  The  boys  are  obliged 
to  take  notes,  and  then  to  assimilate  what  they  have  got  from  the 
professor  during  the  eticde, 

10.708.  He  is  present  at  the  lecture  of  the  professor  ? — Generally  ; 
he  keeps  order  in  the  class  ;  the  professor  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
The  professor  is  a  sort  of  demi-god,  who  appears  and  delivers  his 
lecture.  He  is  extremely  respected,  and  very  often  liked,  because  he  ia 
really  a  superior  man  ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  he  is  often  a  re- 
markable man.  The  boys  who  are  disposed  to  be  unruly  are  kept 
in  order  by  the  mattre  d! etudes ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  classes  of  such 
professors  are  extremely  well  and  sternly  kept.  The  discipline  is  well 
known  to  be  extremely  severe  in  France  ;  but  it  is  the  maitres  d'etudes 
who  take  care  of  what  I  may  call  the  drudgery.  It  is  they  who  correct 
the  exercises  ;  they  see  that  the  work  of  prepai-ing  for  the  class  is  done  ; 
and  in  fact  they  do  such  duiies  as  professors  are  obliged  to  take  upon 
themselves  here. 

10.709.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  enlarge  a  little  upon  the  functions 
of  the  repetiteur  ? — The  repetiteurs  are  also  professors  of  a  high  order. 
They  have  the  duty  of  superintending  the  repetitions  of  the  classes. 
For  instance,  when  the  censeur  on  the  professor  decides  that  a  class 
ought  to  repeat,  the  r6petiteur  has  the  duty  of  superintending  the  re- 
petition, conducting  it  as  the  professor  has  done,  in  order  to  bring  the 
boys  to  understand.  Then  he  would  also  have  to  teach  privately. 
The  repetition  is  therefore,  as  I  said  just  now,  a  combination  of  the 
private  system  with  the  pulslic  system. 

10.710.  The  repdtitew  steps  in  in  the  more  advanced  classes,  as  it 
were  ? — ^In  all  classes.  There  may  be  a  repetiteur  for  all  classes,  but 
it  is  generally  for  the  high  classes. 

10.711.  Now  as  to  the  distribution  of  time  ? — The  distribution  of 
time  for  the  in-door  part  (of  course  omitting  the  outsiders)  is  this : — 
They  all  rise  at  half  past  5  in  the  morning  ;  study  from  6  to  half  past  7  ; 
breakfast,  and  have  play  or  recreation,  from  half  past  7  to  8.  From  8  to 
10  there  is  a  class  ;  from  10  to  11  linear  or  graphic  drawing  every  day, 
obligatory  for  every  one.  From  11  to  12  study  again.  It  is  during 
those  studies  that  the  questioning  of  boys  by  the  mattre  d'dtudes  an? 
the  correcting  of  exercises  take  place.  From  12  to  1  dinner  and 
recreation  ;  drilling  is  done  during  this  recreation.  From  1  to  2  study, 
drawing  ;  from  2  to  4  class  ;  from  4  to  5  lunch  and  recreation.  From 
5  to  8  study,  questioning,  viva  voce  examinations,  done  by  the 
repetiteur;  and  by  the  maitre  cPetudes.  The  boys  are  called  indivi- 
dually out  of  the  room,  and  then  are  asked  questions  by  the  re- 
petiteur or  others.    At  8  o'clock  they  sup.    After  supper  the  little 
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boys  go  to  bed,  but  those  who  prepare  for  examinations  may  stay  up  to 

work  still  more Therefore  the  professor  only  teaches.     The  ascertain 

ing  of  the  progress  made  by  the  students  is  done  by  the  maitre  d' etudes 
or  repetiteur,  and  the  maitre  d'etudes  or  ripetiteur  also  directs  the 
discipline. — The  passage  from  a  lower  class  to  an  upper  class  is  possible 
only  in  two  ways.  When  the  boy  belongs  to  the  first  half  or  the  first 
division  of  the  class,  according  to  the  examinations  that  take  place 
from  time  to  time,  the  first  half  pass  de  jure  into  the  upper  class,  and 
the  others  may  pass  into  the  upper  class  by  passing  an  examination. — 
As  to  the  subjects  of  study,  the  religious  training  is  done  by  the 
chaplain  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays,  from  7  to  8  in  the  morning. 
It  is  obligatory  for  all  students.  The  catechism  is  taught  to  the 
smaller  boys  ;  the  more  advanced  study  the  history  of  religion,  a  study 
which  is  now,  though  it  was  not  in  my  time,  said  to  be  rendered 
interesting  to  a  great  number  of  the  boys.  In  fact  the  chaplains,  who 
are  intelligent  men,  try  to  get  the  ear  of  the  pupils  as  much  as  they 
can. 

10.712.  Is  there  any  attemj>t  at  doctrinal  teaching  ? — I  do  not  think 
so,  because  Roman  Catholicism  is  so  general  in  France.  But  in  schools 
where  there  are  Protestant  youths,  they  may  receive  the  special  teaching 
applying  to  their  creed. 

10.713.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  They  are  all  Roman  Catholic 
schools  ? — Yes  ;  but  Protestants  may  be  admitted,  and  when  there  are 
Protestants  in  the  school  they  have  a  Protestant  chaplain.  In  Paris, 
for  instance,  where  there  are  some  30  or  40  Protestant  boys  in  each 
lycee,  they  arc  very  well  attended  to  in  regard  to  their  religious 
instruction.     They  have  their  communion  also. 

10.714.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Jews  would  be  exempted  ? — ^Protestants  and 
Jews  are  exempted  from  the  Roman  Catholic  teaching.  In  my  own 
place  we  used  to  learn  by  heart  in  Latin  or  Greek  the  gospel  of  the 
day  for  the  Sunday.  On  Sundays  everybody  goes  to  mass.  Confession 
is  not  obligatory,  but  it  is  in  some  of  the  colleges  in  Paris.  Where 
it  is  not  obligatory  the  parents  are  informed  of  the  refusal  of  the 
student  to  do  his  religious  duties.  It  is  stated  in  the  laws  of  public 
instruction  in  France  that  the  wish  of  the  parents  is  always  to  be 
consulted  with  regard  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  boys.  There 
is  prayer  in  the  morning  read  by  ono  of  the  boys  in  Fi'ench  ;  in  my 
time  it  was  in  Latin.  In  the  evening  also  there  is  prayer  read  after 
supper  in  each  salle  d'etude.  There  arc  no  more  prayers  in  class  ; 
there  were  formerly,  but  there  are  before  and  after  meals.  On  Fi-idays 
they  have  no  meat,  but  the  boys  generally  avail  themselves  of  that 
day  to  get  sausages.  There  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  supper  for 
what  they  call  lectures  spiritzielles,  i.e.  reading  religious  tracts.  As  to 
the  religious  feeling,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  nil  as  a  general  rule.  Of 
course  there  are  boys  who  have  been  trained  with  strong  religious 
feelings  in  their  families,  who  do  their  religious  duties,  in  which  they 
are  never  disturbed.  There  is  a  very  fraternal  and  nice  feeling  in  that 
respect  in  the  schools  between  Protestants  and  Catholics;  not  so, 
perhaps,  bet-«veen  Catholics  and  Jews. 

10.715.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  do  not  trace  any  of  the  religious 
feeling  the  boys  may  have  to  what  they  learn  in  these  schools  ? — Yes  j 
the  chaplains  are  often  men  of  a  high  order  of  training,  consequently 
their  religious  influence  over  the  boys  may  be  eifective,  so  that  it  miglit 
not  be  only  the  religious  feeling  which  the  boys  bring  from  their  fami- 
lies, but  also  the  religious  feeling  which  they  might  get  from  the 
teaching  of  the  chaplain,  which  might  influence  them. 

^      10,716.  You  said  that  you  were  soiTy  to  say  the  religious  feelings  in 
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these  schools  were  nil  ? — I  was  just  going  to  resume  the  idea,  not  to      Profissor 
state  it  so  absolutely  as  that.     Still,  aJl  boys  who  can  get  rid  of  the      C.  Cassat. 
confession  do  so  5  aJl  sorts  of  boyish  tricks  are  resorted  to  to  escape  it.         .j^^ — 
Friday  is  one  of  the  days  when,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  28th  JSioy.  1863. 
arrangements;  they  must  eat  no  meat,  and  it  is  the  day  on  which  they 
try  to  procure  some  meat,  by  way  of  protest  ;  and  even  if  it  can  be 
done  on  Good  Friday  it  will  be  done  with  greater  pleasure.    Again, 
there  is  a  competition  for  a  prize  for  religious  instruction  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  I  have  been  positively  told  that  the  boys  try  their 
best  to  do  the  worst  composition  possible  in  order  not  tO  get  the  prize. 

10.717.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Well,  now  as  to  the  secular  instruction  ? — 
As  to  the  secular  instruction,  we  have  mathematics,  including  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geCimetry,  trigonometry,  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus  ;  in  fact,  mathematics  pushed  to  a  very  high  degree.  Also 
the  natural  Sciences,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
meteorology,  astronomy,  cosmography,  botany  ;  and  they  are  not  taught 
in  a  light  way  ;  it  is  serious  teaching. 

10.718.  The  subjects  are  thoroughly  dealt  with  ? — ^Yes.  Then  logic, 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  Latin,  including  Virgil,  Horace,  Tacitus,  and 
Cicero.  I  do  not  know  if  Plautus  or  Terence  are  ever  read.  I  think 
they  are.  Then  Greek,  including  Homer,  Aristophanes,  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  Demosthenes,  Plato. 

10.719.  Thucydides  ? — Oh,  yes.  The  minister  fixes  every  year  the 
authors  to  be  read  in  every  class.  French  literature,  and  the  history 
of  French  literature  ;  universal  history,  including  ancient  histoiy,  sacred 
history,  the  histoiy  of  Rome  aid  Greece,  and  modern  history  in  general. 
Modern  languages,  German  or  English,  are  obligatory  like  the  other 
subjects.  German  is  obligatory  for  the  Ecole  Saint  Ci/r  and  the  JEcole 
Polytechnique  ;  English  is  obligatory  for  the  Eeole  Navale,  and  for  the 
B.A.  examination.  Tit  the  north  and  east  the  candidates  choose  between 
English  and  German ;  in  the  south  the  southern  languages  of  Europe 
have  the  preference. — I  now  come  to  the  important  system  of  bifurca- 
tion. The  system  was  begun  in  1853,  and  gradually  established  until 
1857.  The  modern  and  classical  branches  were,  till  186i3  or  1864, 
bifurcated  or  separated  from  the  third  class  upwards.  The  bifurcation 
begins  now  in  the  second  class,  and  not  in  the  third ;  that  is  one  of 
the  ameliorations  which  have  been  introduced  by  M.  Duruy.  The 
bifurcation  Consists  of  this, — the  boys  in  the  second  class  now  (in 
the  third  class  before)  have  to  choose  between  the  literary  education 
and  the  scientific  education.  Those  who  decide  for  letters  have  princi- 
pally a  literary  training  and  only  two  hours  a  week  scientific  training, 
one  hour  for  natural  philosophy,  and  another  hour  for  mathematics. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  decide  for  a  scientific  training,  are 
principally  taught  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  the  usual  branches 
of  science,  and  only  two  hours  a  week  letters.  As  to  the  exami- 
nations which  are  passed,  at  the  end  of  the  studies,  those  who  pass 
the  B.A.  examination  have  only  to  answer  two  questions  of  science  ; 
those  on  the  contrary  who  pass  the  B.  Sc.  examinations  (which  are 
now  on  a  level  though  before  they  were  not),  have  to  do,  for  the 
literary  part,  only  a  translation  from  Latin  into  French,  and  a  French 
prose,  free  composition.  Those  who  wish  to  pass  the  two  examinations, 
which  veiy  often  happens,  have  the  full  number  of  marks  which  are 
allotted  to  the  examination  in  the  branch  they  have  already  passed. 
For  ibstanco,  one  who  has  already  passed  the  B.A.,.  and  wishes  to  pass 
the  B.  Sc.  or  Bachelor  of  Science,  is  no  more  examined  for  letters,  but 
he  receives  full  marks  for  the  part  of  letters  attributable  to  that  exami- 
nation. 

M  2 
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10.720.  Are  wo  to  iinderstancl  that  tho  natural  teiinination  of  the 
course  of  study  in  these  li/cees  or  secondary  schools,  is  to  take  a 
degree  ? — Yes  ;  the  natural  termination  of  the  studies  in  a  French 
li/cee  or  French  college  communal  is  the  passing  of  either  the  ex- 
amination of  B.A.  or  B.Sc,  or  passing  into  the  higher  schools,  the  naval 
school,  the  military  school  of  Saint  Cyr,  the  Kcole  Poly  technique,  or 
the  Ecole  Forestiere,  for  all  of  which  the  diploma  of  B.A.  or  B.Sc.  is 
requisite. 

10.721.  Or  law  and  medicine  ? — Or  law  and  medicine. 

10.722.  "Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us  an  idea  of  what  the  standard 
of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  ;  who  confers  the  degree  ? — It  is  the 
Academy.  The  French  University  is  divided  into  academies.  There 
is  only  one  French  University,  although  people  in  London  have  so 
commonly  the  idea  that  there  is  a  University  of  Paris.  There  is  a 
University  of  France,  and  it  is  divided  into  as  many  academies  as  there 
are  Cours  Impdriales, 

10.723.  The  word  academy  corresponds  to  our  word  college  ? — No  j 
it  corresponds,  perhaps,  to  "  university "  in  English ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  which  it  exactly  corresponds.  There  is  an  academy  at 
Strasbourg,  at  Paris,  at  Dijon,  &c  ;  tliere  are  some  2o  or  30  of  them. 

10.724.  The  degrees  that  are  given  are  degrees  in  the  University 
of  France  ? — The  degrees  are  all  degrees  of  the  University  of  France. 

10.725.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  the  academies  include  all  teachers  of 
the  district  in  which  that  academy  is  situated  ?— .Tes ;  but  they  all 
depend  from  the  University  of  Fi'ance.  The  seminaires,  where  the 
priests  are  educated,  are  under  the  authority  of  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  who  appoint  and  dismiss  the  principals  and  professors.  The 
secondary  ecclesiastical  schools  are  subject  to  the  regime  of  the 
university. 

10.726.  Is  not  the  word  "  academy  "  a  geographical  term  ? — It  is  a 
geographical  circumscription  certainly,  since  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Courts  of  Appeal.  The  University  of  France  contains  the  five  orders  of 
faculties,  theology,  letters,  law,  medicine,  and  mathematical  and  natural 
science.  The  rector  is  the  head  of  the  academy  ;  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  is  the  head  of  the  University  of  France.  '  The  higher  teach- 
ing of  the  faculties  is  done  in  the  town  which  is  the  seat  of  the  academy. 
The  professors  of  the  faculties  examine  the  candidates  for  degrees. 

10.727.  When  you  say  that  the  faculties  are  taught  at  Paris,  you 
do  not  mean  at  Paris  only  ? — No,  I  myself  was  examined  at  the 
academy  of  Dijon. 

10.728.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Tliose  are  branches  of  the  Univei-sit^  de 
France  ? — Yes. 

10.729.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Are  there  faculties  in  every  academy  ? — 
There  are  faculties  in  every  academy  ;  but  the  principal  schools  of 
medicine  are  only  in  three  places,  Strasbourg,  Montpelier,  and  Paris  ; 
whilst  the  principal  schools  of  law  ai-e  at  Paris,  Poitiers,  Dijon,  Stras- 
bourg, Grenoble,  and  a  few  others. 

10.730.  About  how  many  academies  are  there  ? — Twenty-seven,  I 
believe. 

10.731.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  What  is  the  standard  of  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  ? — The  examinations  are  calculated  on  what  tho  boys  ai'e 
supposed  to  have  learnt  in  colleges  or  lyc^es.  It  is  30  years  ago  since 
I  passed  my  B.A.  examination  at  the  academy  of  Dijon.  We  had  to 
draw  lots  for  the  subjects  in  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  &c.  For  my 
part,  I  drew  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  and  a  book  of  the  Odyssey  ;  there- 
fore we  are  expected  to  be  able  to  translate,  at  first  sight,  Virgil  and 
Homer.    I  recollect  that  I  translated  my  Latin  well,  but  I  was  rather 
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hesitating  when  I  had  to  translate  a  part  of  Homer  I  had  never  read      Frofessw 

before.     The  examiner  helped  me  in  a  way  which  shows  me  now  very      ^-  CasscU. 

clearly  that  his    object  was  to  find  out  whether  I  was  well  trained  or  oRthNov  1865 

not.    I  must  say  that  the  training  is  excellent  with  regard  to  the  know-       , 

ledge  of  Latin,  and  I  can  give  you  at  least  one  good  proof  of  it.     When 

I  myself  had  passed  my  E.A.  examination  I  had  to  study  law,  and  kept 

up  my  Latin  only  as  far  as  it  was  useful  for  me  to  read  my  corpus  juris ; 

I  had,  as  it  is  so  often  the  case,  thrown  my  Virgil  as  weU  as  Demosthenes 

on  the  shelves  ;  but  when  18  or  20  yeai's  afterwards  I  had  to  return  to 

my  Homer  and  to  my  Horace,  I  was  very  much  astonished  to  find  I 

could  perfectly  construe  even  the  parts  which  I  had  never  seen  before, 

and  that  I  had  forgotten  little  of  the  grammar  ;  therefore  the  teaching 

must  be  good.    It  is  a  fact  that  the  young  men  who  pass  the  B.A. 

examination  in  any  one  of  the  faculties  of  France  know  Latin,  and 

know  it  well.     They  have  not  perhaps  read  a  great  deal ;  they  hove 

read  a  few  books  of  Horace,  a  few  books  of  Virgil,  and  three  or  four 

books  of  Homer,  some  Cicero,  Livy,  Tacitus,  &c. ;  but  they  are  well 

grounded.     They  know,  for  instance,  how  to  do  Latin  composition,  and 

in  some  instances  Greek  composition  really  very  well.  I  myself  recoUect 

that  I  could  write  a  discours  in  Latin  since  I  took  a  prize  for  Latin 

discours  in  the  class  of  philosophy  at  the  It/cee  of  Dijon. 

10.732.  Then  besides  classics  ? — Besides  classics  for  the  B.A.,  when 
I  passed  my  examination  I  had  to  answer  in  mathematics  a  question 
upon  conic  sections.  In  natural  philosophy  I  had  to  explain  the  laws 
of  the  weight  of  a  body  in  water  (I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  that), 
therefore  natural  philosophy  was  required  ;  moral  philosophy  as  well  ; 
history  also,  especially  the  history  of  France,  and  the  history  of  French 
literature  ;  then  a  modern  language,  either  German  or  English.  The 
examination  is  especially  severe  for  the  French  language  ;  therefore  a 
young  man  who  has  passed  the  B.A.  examination  in  France  is  pretty 
well  informed. 

10.733.  Yon  are  most  familiar  with  the  examinations  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  how  would  the  examination  for  the  B.A.  degree  in 
France  correspoad  with  the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London  ? 
— Much  higher  than  the  matriculation  examination,  and  a  little  lower 
than  the  B.A. ;  but  the  consequences  of  the  system  of  bifui'cating  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind. 

10.734.  Is  the  standard  kept  pretty  uniform  in  the  different  academies 
of  France  ? — ^Yes. 

10.735.  How  do  they  take  care  that  that  shall  be  so  ? — It  is  the 
general  teaching.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  his  hands 
everywhere.  The  subjects  to  be  taught  every  year  are  fixed  before- 
hand.    The  standard  must  be  uniform. 

10.736.  Is  there  a  constant  system  of  inspection  and  supervision  from 
the  centre  going  on  ? — ^Yes  ;  very  constant  and  very  severe. 

10.737.  {Mr.  Acland.)  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  chairman 
as  to  the  uniformity  of  the  standard  of  examination,  how  is  that  main- 
tained ? — First,  the  subjects  to  bo  known  are  the  same,  according  to  the 
rules  and  regulations ;  the  professors  have  had  the  same  training,  and  are 
aU  over  France  pretty  equal  to  one  another  in  ability,  I  could  not 
imagine  how  the  standard  of  examination  could  be  different. 

10.738.  Are  any  of  the  papers  sent  to  the  head-quarters,  to  the 
centre  ? — I  should  say  they  are  ;  but  the  examinations  are  chiefly  oral. 

10.739.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Wc  have  heard  that  M.  Duruy  said,  that 
he  looked  at  the  clock  and  at  that  moment  he  knew  what  was  being 
taught  in  every  school  in  France.  Is  that  so  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  correct. 
I  have  one  of  his  decrees  here  where  he  states  positively  -what  is  to  be 
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Professor      taught  in  each  class.     Well,  they  push  the  system  to  such  a  point  that 
C.  Cassal.     really  they  abolish  the  personal  initiative  of  the  master.    That  is  the  evU 
~  _  of  the  system. 

28thNoY.i865.  10,740.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  think  it  is  pushed  too  far  in  that 
respect  ? — Certainly.  I  wanted  to  add  something  with  regard  to  the 
system  of  bifurcation.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  lowered  the  standard 
of  the  studies.  How  that  happens  I  scarcely  see,  but  what  T  can  clearly 
see  is  this,  that  the  boys  when  they  are  14  or  15,  in  what  we  call  the 
third  form,  can  scarcely  be  able  to  judge  well  what  is  to  be  their  future 
training,  whether  scientific  or  literary.  This  is  certainly  the  chief 
reason  of  the  change  introduced  of  late,  and  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. Now  with  regard  to  the  bodily  development  or  bodily  training 
of  the  boys,  it  is  certainly  inferior  to  English  training  ;  still,  the  boys 
learn  gymnastics,  fencing,  swimming,  exercise  with  the  rifle,  drilling, 
and  riding,  but  these  take  place  at  play  time  and  on  Thursdays.  The 
legons  d'agremens,  music,  dancing,  &c.,  are  always  done  at  the  time  of 
play.  On  the  Thursday  afternoon  they  have  promenade,  the  whole 
school  goes  out ;  and  on  Sunday,  or  every  other  Sunday,  they  go  to 
their  correspondant,  generally  a  friend  of  their  family.  As  for  the 
games,  wo  have  no  such  strong  tendency  to  national  games  as  in  England, 
but  still  we  have  some  corresponding  games.  The  jeu  de  paume  and 
tennis  are  well  known.  There  is  rowing,  football,  and  haquet ;  in  my 
own  place,  we  used  to  play  a  kind  of  simplified  cricket.  All  these 
games  change  according  to  the  pi'ovinces,  but  they  are  not  recognized 
parts  of  the  system  of  education.  This  is  an  objection  which  necessarily 
must  be  made  to  our  system  ;  and,  still  moi-e  serious,  the  playgrounds  are 
too  small  in  France.  Clearly  to  my  mind  the  physical  development  is 
not  sufficiently  attended  to  in  Prance.  The  boys  are  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression)  in  a  hothouse.  The  surveillance  or  inspection  is  done 
by  different  persons.  There  is  first  the  permanent  inspection  of  the 
censeur  of  the  li/eee.  Then  there  is  the  inspection  of  the  University, 
made  by  the  inspecteurs  geniraux,  or  inspectors  who  have  a  right  to 
inspect  all  over  France.  Then  there  is,  thirdly,  the  inspecteur  de  I'aca- 
demie,  who  is  the  inspector  of  the  particular  circumscription.  The 
system  of  inspection  is  pushed  very  far,  and  it  is  never  possible  to  escape 
it.  As  to  the  discipline  it  is  certainly  not  harsh,  but  rigid  and  stern. 
The  punishments  are  never  corporal.  That  has  been  long  ago  abolished, 
except,  as  it  appears,  in  the  oongregationist  schools,  or  at  least  in  some 
of  them.  The  schoolmaster  or  professor  who  would  go  to  the  length  of 
simply  striking  at  a  boy,  would  be  instantly  dismissed.  You  recollect 
that  there  is  an  interruption  of  school  work  between  4  and  5  o'clock  ; 
keeping  in  between  4  and  5  is  one  punishment ;  and  during  that  time  the 
boy  imder  punishment  must  write  under  dictation.  Another  is  what 
they  call  piquet,  that  is  to  say,  they  ai'e  placed  in  summer  under  a  tree, 
or  in  some  corner,  where  they  are  obliged  to  learn  by  heart  a  certain 
number  of  lines,  and  they  cannot  leave  the  place  before  they  know  them. 
The  third  punishment  (taking  them  in  the  order  of  severity)  is  what  is 
called  the  cachot.  The  caehot  is  a  small  room,  where  there  is  a  form, 
and  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  where  the  boys  must  write  an  imposition  of 
from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand  lines.  The  wisdom  of  that  is  much 
doubted.  For  my  own  part  I  certainly  object  to  it.  The  next  is  a 
peculiarly  French  punishment,  that  is  the  siquestre,  or  sequestration  of 
a  boy.  He  is  separated  from  the  other  boys  in  a  sort  of  cellulaay  prison, 
of  course  not  so  severe,  but  he  cannot  go  out.  It  is  generally  adopted 
just  previous  to  the  expulsion  of  a  boy.  It  is  for  some  extraordinary 
bi'each  of  discipline,  on  account  of  which  he  is  taken  away  as  a  black 
sheep  from  the  flock.     The  next  step  is  expulsion  from  the  lycee;  and 
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next  to  that  there  is  still  a  highei"  degree  ol  punishment,  which  is  the      Professor 
general  excommunication  of  the  boy  from  all  the  It/oees  of  France,  which      C.  Cassal. 

looks  rather  hna-sh  at  first  sight ;  but  when  there  is  a  boy  of  proved  bad         

chai-acter,  it  in  thought  that  he  ought  not  to  be  with  other  boys  to  28th  Nov.  1865. 
contaminate  them. 

10.741,  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  that  frequent  ?— No. 

10.742.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  it  reserved  for  gross  immorality  ? — For 
gross  immorality  or  something  extremely  serious  j  a  revolt,  or  something 
of  that  Itind.  To  this  must  be  added  the  reprimand  by  the  proviseur. 
The  proviseur  being  the  head  of  the  school  is  a  sort  of  Jupiter,  and 
when  he  calls  a  boy  before  him  it  is  something  awful.  Boys  are  always 
afraid  of  being  called  before  the  provisetfr.  The  system  is  a  military 
system  clearly.  All  seems  to  be  done  by  force  and  intimidation  (I  am 
sorry  to  pronounce  the  words),  which  have  in  general  the  effect  of 
inspiring  the  i-espect  which  Frenchmen  have  for  authority.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  state  also  (though  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  the  positive  eiFect  of 
the  training,  but  the  training  is  certainly  one  of  the  causes  of  it)  that  it 
diminishes  rather  the  confidence  of  a  Fi'enchman  in  himself ;  it  leads 
him  to  rely  a  great  deal  upon  his  Government  rather  than  upon  himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  general  no  agreeable  recollections  of  om- 
school  training  ;  still  I  remember  with  pleasure  some  of  my  professors, 
the  professor  of  philosophy  of  Dijon,  for  instance.  The  professor  on 
the  other  hand  has  no  relation  with  the  student  out  of  his  class.  He  is 
much  respected,  but,  as  I  said,  the  boy  leaves  him  to  go  to  the  maitre 
cPetudes,  who  waits  for  him  at  the  door,  who  is  ever  present,  and  who 
becomes  what  wo  caU  in  France  the  soujfre-douleurs.  He  it  is  whose 
duty  it  is  to  deal  with  the  boys.  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  there  is  an 
exception  to  the  strong  discipline  in  the  schoolroom  for  German  and 
English.  The  boys  avail  themselves  of  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  a 
foreigner,  to  be  uncivil  and  disagreeable  to  him,  exactly  in  fact  what 
happens  to  French  masters  in  England,  so  that  the  alleged  inability  of 
a  French  master  to  maintain  discipline  in  England  has  perfectly  its 
corresponding  state  in  France.  Now  I  have  to  say  a  few  words  of  the 
colleges  communaux.  Those  are  not  maintained  by  the  State,  but  the 
local  as  well  as  the  teaching  is  provided  for  by  the  commune.  There 
is  a  college  in  almost  every  town  now.  I  was  brought  up  partly  in  a 
very  small  town  of  2,000  inhabitants,  and  there  was  a  college  maintained 
there  by  the  commune.  It  is  the  commune  also  that  takes  the  initia- 
tive in  establishing  such  a  school,  and  it  also  pays  the  professors,  whose 
traitement  or  salary  varies  from  50/.  to  lOOZ.  The  professors  are  taken 
from  among  the  B.A.'s  or  graduates  of  the  academies.  Those  who  teach 
the  higher  classes  are  generally  licencies  es  lettres  (M.  A's.)  A  great 
number  are  taken  from  the  ranks  of  those  very  maitres  d'etudes  who  are 
so  unhappy  in  the  lycees.  There  are,  however,  some  important  colleges 
where  the  professors  are  former  pupils  of  the  eeole  normale  of  Paris 
itself.  Some  of  those  professors  whei'e  the  colleges  are  not  so  large 
establish  excellent  relations  between  themselves  and  the  boys.  Myself 
.and  many  of  my  friends  have  very  agreeable  recollections  of  those 
professors,  exactly  such  recollections  as  an  English  boy  might  have  of 
some  of  his  masters  at  Eton,  Harrow,  or  Rugby.  The  teaching  is  the 
same  as  in  the  lycees,  only  it  must  necessarily  be  lower  since  the  pro- 
fessors are  of  a  lower  order,  and  it  cannot  be  so  complete  as  it  is  in  the 
lycies.  The  religious  teaching  is  the  same.  On  Sundays  there  is  an 
allocution  by  the  chaplain,  or  one  of  the  professors  who  may  be  a  priest, 
and  confession  is  required.  As  to  the  age  of  the  boys  it  is  the  same 
also,  from  9  to  18  or  19,  scarcely  further.  There  ai-c  also  bourses,  as 
well  as  in  the  colleges  royaux,  which  are  given  by  competition.    A  boy 
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Professor      may  Compete  for  a  bourse,  even  when  he  is  already  in  the  school,  and 
C.  Cassal     then  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  session  or  the  monthly  or 
~  weekly  examinations,  are  taken  into  consideration.     On  the  other  hand, 

2St]iJNoY.  1865.  gygjj  ^0Qj.ggg  aigQ  are  given  to  the  sons  of  poor  Government  clerks  and 
of  the  professors,  who  are  generally  not  very  well  paid.  The  boursiers, 
or  boys  who  have  scholarships  of  that  description,  and  who  belong  to 
the  poorer  classes,  although  perhaps  gentlemen,  are  not  known  to  their 
fellow  students.  In  the  college  of  Cambray  there  are  20  half  scholar- 
ships or  half  bourses,  and  as  the  payment  is  only  400  francs  for  the 
board  and  lodging  and  teaching  it  costs  really  very  little  for  the  parents 
to  educate  their  children  there.  As  to  the  retribution,  or  fee,  which  is 
paid  by  externes,  it  is  four,  five,  or  six  francs  per  month  ;  a  part  of  it  is 
a  tax,  and  goes  to  Government,  and  another  part  goes  to  the  commune 
in  order  to  support  partly  the  expenses  of  the  college.  There  are  also 
exemptions  given  to  boys  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  that  very  small  fee. 
In  my  own  place  I  recollect  that  we  paid  12  francs  for  tlu'ee  months,  it 
was  therefore  48  francs  for  the  year  or  about  21.  For  this  we  had  also 
the  same  advantages  of  a  complete  education  as  far  as  it  goes  in  France. 
The  board  and  lodging  for  the  young  boys  who  get  the  inner  life  of  the 
place  varies  from  400  to  600  francs.  In  the  college  where  I  was  it 
costs  400  francs,  or  16/.,  and  in  the  college  of  Dunkirk  it  is,  I  am  told 
500  francs  or  20/. 

10.743.  You  have  an  outfit  ? — Yes,  there  is  an  outfit  too.  In  the 
case  of  the  lycees  the  board  is  provided  by  the  Government,  in  the 
colleges  commtcnaux  it  is  provided  by  the  principal  or  the  head  master, 
who  is  therefore  a  boarding-house  keeper  at  the  same  time  that  he  is 
the  principal  of  the  school.  The  surveyance  is  the  same  as  for  the 
colleges  royaux,  besides  which  there  is  a  council  of  administration  in 
the  locality.  The  inspecteurs  generaux  and  the  inspecfeurs  de  I'academie 
visit  the  college,  the  hours  of  teaching  are  the  same  ;  and  the  natural 
termination  of  the  studies  is  also  B.A.  or  B.Sc.  as  in  the  lycees.  I  have 
a  few  words  to  say  on  the  free  secondary  schools.  At  Metz,  which  I 
have  mentioned  for  its  It/cee,  there  is  an  establishment  of  Jesuits  which 
rivals  the  lycee.  They  have  the  same  number  of  students.  The 
success  is  not  so  great  in  mathematics,  but  they  show  very  often  a 
superiority  in  classics.  It  is  the  same  thing  everywhere.  The  teaching 
of  those  private  schools  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  Government.  They  try  to  secure  very  good  masters  and  thoy  have 
very  good  classical  masters  of  course,  since  they  pay  especial  attention 
to  Latin  and  Greek.  They  send  only  their  best  pupils  to  pass  the 
examinations.  There  are  a  very  few  colleges  which  are  mixed,  i.  e. 
partly  maintained  by  the  commune  and  partly  by  the  State. 

10.744.  By  whom  are  those  religious  schools  chiefly  patronized  ? — 
By  whom  they  can  get.  They  try  every  means  to  attract  as  much  as 
possible  by  lower  fees  and  by  the  influence  of  the  local  clergy. 

10.745.  If  it  were  said  that  they  succeeded  in  getting  a  larger 
number  of  what  would  bo  called  the  richer  and  higher  classes  of  French- 
men than  the  lycies  or  the  colleges  communaux,  would  you  say  that 
that  was  correct  ? — Certainly  not,  as  a  general  nilc.  The  higher  classes 
in  France  do  not  like  the  Jesuits  nor  their  system. 

10.746.  {Mr.Acland.)  The  higher  classes,  who  ai-e  strongly  attached 
to  the  Church  and  the  country,  will  go  to  them  ? — ^Attachment  to  the 
Church  and  attachment  to  the  county  do  not  often  go  at  par  in  France. 
Indeed,  we  know  the  contrary  to  be  true.  Persons  strongly  attached  to 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  (which  is  not  a  national  church,  though  it 
represents  the  creed  of  a  majority  of  Frenchmen,  as  far  as  Frenchmen 
sail  be  said  to  have  a  creed),  and  whose  attachment  to  that  church  has 
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no  political  reasons,  are  few  in  number,  and  send,  without  doubt,  their      Professor 
children  to  the  Jesuits  rather  than  to  the  national  schools.  C"-  Cassal. 

10.747.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  I  presume  the  same  kind  of  religious  disci-  „gju-^ 

pline,  only  of  a  higher  order,  is  conducted  in  these  private  secondary      '_ ' " 

schools  as  you  find  in  the  private  primary  schools  ? — I  think  it  is  of 

the  same  kind,  but  cannot  say  if  it  is  of  a  higher  order. 

10.748.  The  same  principle  is  in  operation  ? — Yes.  Besides  that, 
there  are  also  secondary  institutions,  or  institutions  for  secondary 
teaching,  which  are  free,  and  which  are  lay  establishments.  Among 
those  are  the  very  celebrated  institutions,  known  as  Sainte  Barbe, 
and  many  others,  where  the  boys  are  received  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  colleges,  and  where  they  follow  as  externes  the  classes  of 
the  lycees,  but  with  the  repetiteurs  in  the  establishment  itself. 
St.  Barbe  is  well  known  ;  the  education  there  is  considered  to  be  the 
best  in  France.  There  are  many  advantages  which  are  attached  to  it. 
The  Barbists,  or  young  menjwho  come  out  of  St,  Barbe,  have  established 
among  themselves  a  fraternal  support  and  fratei'nal  relations  by  dinners 
and  occasional  meetings.  This  establishment  of  St.  Barbe,  if  I  re- 
member right,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  company,  formed,  not  of  com- 
mercial men,  but  of  the  old  pupils  of  St.  Barbe.  It  is  getting  the 
fashion  amongst  them  to  take  a  shai-e  or  two  when  they  go  out  of  the 
place,  in  order  to  support  it.  They  prepare  for  the  higher  schools 
also,  and  they  attract  the  inspection  of  the  Government.  They  try 
every  means  to  come  before  the  public  and  seek  to  be  inspected.  They 
generally  come  out  very  conspicuous  in  the  famous  concours  gineravx, 
or  general  competition  between  all  the  colleges  or  lycees  in  Paris.  This 
is  a  general  competition  open  to  all  boys  belonging  to  the  dilferent 
colleges  or  institutions,  for  general  prizes,  which  are  considered  the 
best  prizes  a  man  can  get  at  college.  They  have  now  been  established 
in  the  departments  also,  and  even  for  primary  schools. 

10.749.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  there  is  also  a  class  of  commercial 
schools  ?  —  Yes,  and  professional  schools.  There  are  also  schools 
specially  for  drawing,  and  for  music.  I  can  give  you  a  few  details'  as 
to  the  school  for  drawing  which  has  been  established  at  Cambray, 
where  there  are  500  students  and  where  there  is  no  retribution  or  foe. 
The  town  or  commune  provides  for  the  pay  of  the  two  masters,  and 
even  for  the  plasters  which  are  necessary  for  drawing.  The  hours 
have  been  fixed  at  from  12  to  half-past  1,  in  order  to  open  the  school 
to  the  operatives.  In  the  evening  there  is  a  class  for  perspective  and 
architecture,  which  is  also  placed  in  the  evening  on  account  of  the 
operatives.  The  Government  does  not  interfere,  except  to  present  a 
few  works  of  art  in  plaster,  by  way  of  encouragement.  There  is  in  the 
same  town,  as  there  exists  in  many  others,  an  Ecole  de  Musique,  where 
the  pupil  has  only  to  provide  his  instrument.  The  Ecoles  de  Com- 
merce would  be  pretty  well  the  same  thing  as  the  lycees,  only  there  is 
no  Latin  or  Greek  taught. 

10.750.  Are  they  numerous  ? — I  think  that  in  all  the  important 
towns  there  are  Ecoles  de  Com^nerce  or  Ecoles  Professionelles.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  girls'  schools,  the  ■  System  is  pretty  much  the  same 
for  the  higher  teaching  as  in  England.  These  schools  arc  the  private 
property  of  the  head  mistress.  There  are  persons  coming  from  without 
as  well  as  young  persons  who  live  in  the  place.  They  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  composition,  history,  geography,  drawing,  modern 
languages,  gymnastics  ;  no  Latin  or  Greek,  but  especially  needlework, 
not  only  in  embroidery  or  ornamental  or  worsted  work,  but  darning 
and  things  of  that  sort.     They  are  taught  to  repair  or  mend  ;  thoy  aro 
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Professor      taught  evea  to  make  their  beds  and  do  their  rooms.     The  professors 

C.  Cassal.     ^jjQ  gQ  there  are  either  male  or  female. 
28th  Nov.  1865.      10,751.    {Lord  Taunton.)   Ai-e    they  taught  cookeiy    at  all  ? — T 

1_    '  believe  so,  but  I  cannot  positively  say.    As  to  the  inspection,  there  arc 

female  inspectors  appointed  by  Government,  only  they  are  not  liked. 
The  qualifications  of  ladies  to  teach,  are  also  ascertained  by  public 
examinations.  There  is  in  Paris  and  in  the  chef-lieu  of  each  depart- 
ment, a  commission  to  examine  ladies  who  present  themselves  to  get  a 
degree  for  teaching.  There  are  two  degrees.  For  the  elementary 
degree  the  candidates  must  show  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
language,  of  histoiy,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  needlework  again, 
which  is  veiy  severely  required.  I  know  that  persons  who  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  that  examination  and  who  were  very  competent  in 
other  respects,  have  been  rejected  on  account  of  their  not  being  able  lo 
give  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  knowing  how  to  work  with  their 
needle  or  with  their  hands.  For  the  superior  degree,  in  addition  to  tlio 
foregoing  accomplishments,  the  ladies  arc  expected  to  know  a  little 
botany,  natural  philosophy,  and  to  do  composition  and  dictations,  which 
are  known  to  be  the  most  difficult  in  the  language.  The  most  remark- 
able fact  about  these  examinations,  which  are  called  les  examens  dc 
V Hotel  de  Ville  in  Paris,  is  this,  that  it  has  come  into  fashion  among 
CA'en  the  higher  orders  in  Pai'is,  for  young  ladies  to  pass  them. 
Young  persons  who  have  had  a  complete  education,  pass  that  ex- 
amination, not  in  order  to  become  teachers  themselves,  but  in  order 
to  finish  theh'  course  of  education  in  the  same  way  as  young  men  finisJi 
theirs,  namely,  by  an  examination.  It  is  customary  to  do  so,  and  I  have 
myself  known  some  ladies  who  have  done  so,  and  who  certainly  needed 
it  not.  I  could  mention  the  name  of  a  very  accomplished  English  lady, 
a  French  lady  by  birth,  who  has  passed  that  exiunination,  and  I  know 
an  Irish  lady  who  has  passed  it  too.  There  are,  as  you  may  have  seen 
by  the  papers,  some  ladies  who  go  in  even  for  the  B.A.  This  will 
probably  become  more  and  more  the  habit.  The  fashion  to  go  in  for 
the  examens  de  I'Hotel  de  Ville  is  noAV  pretty  well  established. 

10.752.  In  your  opinion  does  this  practice  produce  a  favourable 
effect  upon  the  female  character  ? — Certainly. 

10.753.  You  see  no  objection  to  it  on  any  ground  ? — Not  the 
slightest ;  on  the  contrary,  it  gives  them  self-possession,  and  generally 
they  pass  the  examinations  well.  Examinations  like  those  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  take  place  in  every  department  every  year. 

10.754.  Do  what  may  be  called  the  upper  division  of  the  middle  class 
of  society  in  France  send  their  daughters  to  those  schools  in  the  same 
way  that  they  send  their  sons  to  other  public  schools  ? — Yes  ;  there 
are,  of  course,  some  that  are  more  in  fashion  than  others,  and  there  are 
some  pensionnats,  as  we  call  them,  which  are  necessarily  of  a  higher 
order  than  others.  It  must  be  added,  too,  that  we  have  the  con- 
gregationist  pensionnats,  the  sacr!:  cceicr,  and  the  famous  convents,  which 
escape  all  inspection. 

10.755.  G-enerally  speaking,  do  all  ranks  of  society  in  France  prefer 
an  education  in  school  for  their  daughters  rather  than  provide  education 
through  the  means  of  governesses,  where  they  can  afford  it  ? — I 
believe  so. 

10.756.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  iiifonn  the 
Commission  what  is  the  comparative  view  you  would  take  of  the  results 
of  the  education  for  the  middle  classes  conducted  in  France,  and  tlio 
results  of  the  education  conducted  in  England  in  preparing  Frenchmen 
and  Englishmen  for  the  business  of  life  ? — It  is  a  very  difficult  question. 
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for  it  implies  a  sort  of  comparison  between  the  English  and  Fi'ench      Professor 
abilities,  the  English  and  French  character.     The  system  of  education      ^-  C'''«*'»'- 
in  France,  has  the  advantage  of  having  a  curriculum}  the  work  of  asthNov  1865 
each  class  is  perfectly  known  beforehand — ^too  perfectly  known.     It  has  ' 

the  advantage,  that  the  studies  go  on  gradually  in  a  systematic  and 
sure  way.    I  mean  to  say  this,  that  the  old  branches  of  education  which 
are  considered  to  be  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  mental  train- 
ing go  on  oa  a  par  with  the  modern  branches  ;  and  that  all  the  branches 
are  gradually,  and,  up  to  certain  classes,  equally  developed.     When  a 
young  boy  begins  in  the  lower  classes  he  learns  a  certain  amount  of 
French,  arithmetic,  Latin,  history,  &c. ;  he  comes  to  a  higher  degree 
of  knowledge  iii  the  next  class,  and  goes  on  gradually  until  the  study  is 
complete.    This  is  an  advantage  ;  stUl,  it  might  be  a  disadvantage  for 
those  who  interrupt  their  course  of  study.    When  a  boy  leaves  school, 
having  passed  what  we  call  in  England  the  fourth  form,  or  in  France  the 
fifth,  fourth,  or  third  form,  he  has  no  complete  knowledge  of  any  branch, 
but  he  has  touched  them  all.     It  must  be   stated  that  the  greater 
number  do  not  go  to  the  end  of  their  classes,  so  it  is  both  an  advan- 
tage and  a  disadvantage  that  a  boy  who  leaves,  say  in  the  fourth 
class,   or  in  the   middle   of  the   scheme  of  studies,   will  have   some 
information  in  almost  all  branches,  but  incomplete  information.     He 
will  have   a   good  beginning  in  Latin,  Greek,   mathematics,   natural 
philosophy  ;  he  will  know  the  history   of  his   own  country  and  his 
own  language  well,   but  his  education  will  be  far  from   complete. 
Another  advantage  which  I  see  in  France  is  the  system  of  severe  ex- 
aminations -which  take  place  at  the  end  of  each  session,  to  ascertain 
who  are  the  pupils  who  might  go  in  higher  classes,  by  which  you  know 
in  what  state  of  culture  the  boys  are.     Another  is  the  system  of  com- 
petitive examinations,   which  is  general,  and  carried  out  honestly  ; 
those    concows  generaux  which  I  have  mentioned    between  all  the 
colleges  of  Paris  have  a  very  great  and  beneficial  effect  upon  education. 
The  instruction  also  is  genuine  in  all  branches ;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  cramming.     For  Latin  and  Greek,  the  principles  may  be  stated  to 
be  thoroughly  inculcated  to  the  boy,  and  so  well,  that  they  are  never 
forgotten.    I  may  also  state  that  we  have  no  such  thing  as  fagging, 
and  that  we  do  not  submit  to  traditions  which  give  a  certain  advan- 
tage to  a  boy  who  is  stronger  by  age  and  physical  condition  than 
another.     There  is  no  liberty  without  justice,  and  when  a  boy  bullies 
another,  he  takes  the  right  of  the  strongest.     Now,  to  compare  French 
with  English  education,  there  is  this  to  be  said  :  the   education   in 
France  is  offered  to  all,  and  not  to  a  class  ;  it  is  extremely  cheap, 
which  it  is  not  in  England.     As  a  Frenchman,  I  have  my  opinion  on 
another  point,  and  probably  it  will  not  square  with  the  opinions  in 
England  t  I  think  the  mixing  of  the  classes  with  us  is  an  advantage, 
and  a  great   advantage.     As  to  results,  by  the  examinations,  every 
yeaj,  8,320  diplomas  are  obtained  ;  1,945  B.  Sc.'s  and  3,288   B.A.'s 
were  taken  in  1863,  in  all  the  faculties  of  France.     Whether  as  many 
students   pass  the   mati'iculation   examinations   in  England   I  do  not 
know.     The  age  is  exactly  the  same.    The  B.A.  in  France  is  passed 
between  16  and  19.    I  myself  was  18  years  old  when  I  passed  mine. 
The  matriculation  examination  in  the  University  of  London,  is  also 
passed  by  young  men  between  16  and  19.     Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions, aa  well  as  in  France,  but  no  young  man  is  admitted  to  our  B.A. 
examination  under   16,  and  I  believe  the  same  regulation  exists  in 
London.    Now  by  comparing  what  a  boy  knows  who  passes  his  B.A. 
examination  in  France,  and  what  a  boy  knows  who  passes  his  matricu- 
lation examlnafcion   in  the   University  of  London,  it  would  be  very 
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c'^cZ^'^i      ^^^  *°  ®®®  y^hich  of  the  two  systems  is  the  best.    I  have  here  stated 

■ the   advantages.     Now  I  must  also   state  the   disadvantages.     The 

2StliNov.  1865.  French  system   is   evidently  a  harsh   military   system,   which,   as  a 

machinery,   is   perfect  for   instruction ;  I   cannot  say   for   education. 

The  absence  of  relation  between  the  professor  and  the  pupil,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  maitre  d'etudes,  who  is  known  to  be  an  inferior  man, 
comparatively  speaking,  to  the  professor,  and  is  therefore  sometimes 
despised  or  hated,  bring  on  a  system  of — I  must  say  the  word — oppres- 
sion, perhaps  tyranny,  which  is  keenly  felt  by  the  students  of  all  ages 
in  the  French  colleges.    They  revolt  or  they  submit,  in  both  cases 
they  are  crushed ;  hence  probably,  in  part  at  least,  that  respect  for 
authority,  and  hence,  perhaps,  also  the  well  known  reliance  of  French- 
men upon  their  government  for  things  they  cannot  do  themselves. — 
All  incomplete  system  or  scheme  of  teaching  in  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, as   I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  observing,  compels  the 
English  boy  to  think  and  to  shift  for  himself,  he  becomes  more  self- 
reliant,  and  in  the  long  run  he  might  not  only  be  equal  to  the  French 
boy  but  beat  him.      It  is  with  the  two  systems  as  it  is  with  many  other 
things.     If  we  could  combine  both,  if  we  could  take  what  is  good  in 
the  French  and  what  is  good  in  the  English,  abolishing  what  is  bad  on 
the  one  side,  and  what  is  bad  on  the  other,  certainly  we  should  have  a 
system  of  education  as  near  as  possible  to  perfection.     Of  course  I  must 
speak,  and  I  have  spoken  with  diffidence  on  the  subjects  which  are 
out  of  my  own  province.     I  am  connected  only  with  one  branch,  and 
therefore  it  is  only  of  that  branch  I  can  speak,  but  with  regard  to  the 
other  branches  I  may  say  I  have  had  some  good  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation, not  only  in  the  University  of  London,  but  in  the  four  exami- 
nations which  I  held  for  the  Civil  Service  of  India  ;  where  I  have  had 
the  means   of  ascertaining   the  Latin   powers,  sometimes   the  Greek 
powers  of  the  students  and  their  English  powers,  notwithstanding  my 
deiiciency  in  English.      I  have  also  been  able  to  observe  the  results, 
not  only  in  the  University  of  London  and  the  Civil  Service,  but  also 
in  my  communications  with  my  French  friends,  who  are  in  the  same 
line  of  teaching  as  myself,  as  well  as  with  my  English  friends.     Now, 
I  have  been  asked  in  the  letter  sent  to  me  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Commission  "  What  is  the  state  of  the  teaching  of  modern  languages 
"  in  England  ? "      There  are  two   things  which   must  be  considered 
on  that  point ;  French  may  be  taught   only  practically,  and   French 
may  be  taught  in  a  philosophical  or  scientific  way.     The  former  is 
the  only  thing    in   demand,  and  the   only  thing   attended  to.      The 
latter,  namely,  the  scientific  teaching  of  modern  languages,  is  utterly 
neglected,  and  perhaps  known  only  exceptionally.     The  fashion  seems 
to  have  been  given  by  the  upper  classes  to  study  French  only  prac- 
tically.    In  almost  all  the  higher  classes  boys  or  young  persons  spealc 
or  try  to  get  to  speak  French,  and  to  read  French,  but  that  is  all 
that  seems  to  be  aimed  at,  at  least  from  my  observation.     This  same 
tendency  exists  in  the  middle   classes.      Now  this   achievement,   to 
know  French  practically  in  order  to  talk,  or  in  order  to  read,  is  the 
very  first  step,  the  easiest  for  any  English  pei-son.     Englishmen  are 
peculiarly  apt  to  learn  foreign  languages,  especially  French,  in  this 
practical  way  ;  therefore,  as  to  the  practical  knowledge,  that  is  to  say, 
speaking  and  reading,  it  is  in  a  pretty  good  condition.     But  French 
literature  is  perfectly  unknown.     I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  in  many  cases 
placed  in  a  sort  of  Index  ;  because  wo  have  a  great  many  immoral 
books,  especially  since  1852,  very  often  in  many  families  and  schools 
French  literature  is  proscribed  wholesale,  especially  our  modern  theatre, 
which  is  well  known  to  be  the  muio  out  of  which  English  playwrights, 
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German  playwrights,  and  American  playwrights  take  their  -works.  Professor 
Many  other  parts,  even  the  historical,  in  -which  French  literature  is  so  C.  Cassal. 
highly  placed  new,  are  utterly  neglected.  What  is  also  neglected  in 
England,  is  the  history  of  France,  -which  is  perfectly  unknown  to  a 
great  number  of  persons,  excepting  whei-e  it  relates  to  the  history  of 
England,  and  even  then  very  narrowly.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  I 
must  state  the  fact  that  French  history  is  unlmown,  and  be  it  said, 
en  passant,  that  in  my  o-wn  experience  English  boys  are  not  fond  of 
history  in  general ;  they  forget  it  very  easily.  I  may  also  state  en 
passant  that  their  culture  of  memory  is  insufficient.  To  return  to 
history,  what  I  object  to  is  that  English  boys  get  only  one-sided  and 
narrow  views  of  history.  If  they  want  to  have  a  sound  idea,  and  to 
judge  for  themselves,  they  should  also  see  what  is  written  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel  upon  our  own  comparative  history.  What  also  is 
utterly  neglected  in  the  study  of  French  is  French  composition.  For 
a  hundred  excellent  classical  scholars  how  many  French  scholars  can 
we  find,  I  mean  those  who  are  conversant  with  French  history,  French 
literatui'e,  and  the  French  language,  so  as  for  instance  to  be  able  to 
translate  Caesar  into  French,  or  English  into  French,  or  to  write  a  letter 
in  French,  which  after  all  is  relatively  a  very  easy  thing  ;  how  many 
there  are  it  is  for  you  to  judge  and  not  for  me.  I  cannot  give  any 
figures  but  I  must  say  that  there  are  extremely  few  English  people 
who  can  -write  in  French.  Whether  it  is  an  accomplishment  desirable 
or  not  I  have  no  right  to  decide.  As  to  the  last  branch,  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  one,  French  studied  philosophically,  that  is  to 
say,  in  its  structure,  in  its  syntax,  in  its  grammar,  in  its  origin,  I 
need  not  tell  you  there  is.  nothing  at  aU.  I  have  been  asked  the  ques- 
tion whether  French  could  not  be  taught  philosophically  in  the  same 
way  as  Latin  and  Greek.  The  French  language,  if  it  has  no  flexional 
declensions,  has  at  least  a  verb  which  is  as  complicated  almost  as  the 
Latin  verb.  As  to  the  French  syntax  it  is  at  least  as  difficult  as  the 
Latin.  I  think  I  know  my  language  enough,  having  taught  it  for  ten 
years,  to  state  that  French  is  more  difficult  to  learn  than  any  old 
language.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  is  a  deep  conviction  with  me 
now,  that  French  is  even  more  difficult  to  study  in  its  derivation,  in  its 
syntax,  in  its  structure,  than  the  Latin  language.  Now  why  could  we 
not  treat  it  philosophically  ?  The  study  of  Latin  could  be  immensely 
helped,  and  rendered  infinitely  more  interesting,  if  French  was  placed 
on  the  same  level  with  it,  and  if  each  was  used  to  explain  the  other. 
Now  the  case  being  this,  that  is  to  say,  French  not  being  studied  except 
in  a  mere  empirical  way,  what  is  the  cause  of  it  ?  Do  the  English 
people  wish  only  for  superficial  knowledge  ?  I  cannot  admit  that. 
But  whence  does  it  come  that  French  is  not  otherwise  taught  ?  It 
comes  evidently  from  the  masters,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  the  master's 
fault.  The  demand  in  England  is  merely  for  practical  or  empirical 
teaching,  and  therefore  the  head  masters  of  the  private  school,  espe- 
cially of  the  numerous  private  boarding  schools,  go  to  what  may  be 
called  the  market,  and  instead  of  a  Frenchman  they  take  a  Swiss,  a 
German,  a  Pole,  a  Russian,  and  not  unfrequently  an  Englishman  to 
teach  French  in  their  schools.  As  to  the  Frenchmen  who  are  engaged 
in  such  establishments,  they  belong  to  all  professions  and  trades,  except 
perhaps  that  of  teachers.  The  well-educated  and  honest  among  them 
are  too  often  excluded  from  good  situations  by  the  fact  that  the  foreign 
master  is  expected  to  teach  other  modern  languages  besides  his  own, 
and  music,  drawing,  &c.,  but  chiefly  by  the  declaration  required  in 
many  schools,  even  of  a  high  ordei',  that  they  are  Protestants.  It  is  to 
remedy,  as  far  as  possible,  the  evil,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
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Professor      study  of  French  literature,  language,  and  history,  as  well  as  to  cultivate 
C.  Cassal.      honest  and  kind  feeling  between  the  two  nations,  that  we  have  tried  to 
28tliN     isfi'-   ^ol-'^*'*'  ^^^  good  elements  among  French  teachers  in  an  association. 

" ■"■       10,757.    (Lord  Taunton.)    You   are  probably   aware   that  in   the 

middle-class  schools  in  England  Latin  is  frequently  selected  rather  as 
the  means  of  forming  the  mind  than  for  the  direct  purpose  of  giving  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  :  would  you  pi'opose  to  substitute  French  for 
the  Latin  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  wish 
to  state  that  if  you  had  better  professors  it  could  be  done.  To  have 
better  professors  you  would  merely  have  to  attract  them  by  paying  them 
better,  and  putting  them  in  a  more  respected  position  than  they  are  in 
at  present. 

10.758.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  better  for  the  purposes  of  a 
middle-class  school  in  this  country  to  take  French  as  the  language, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  grammar  of  which  you  would  give  that 
sort  of  training  to  the  mind,  or  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  better  to 
retain  Latin  for  that  purpose,  using  French  principally  at  least,  as  a  means 
of  acquii'ing  that  practical  knowledge  which  enables  the  student  after- 
wards to  have  the  advantage  of  speaking  French,  and  the  advantage  of 
reading  the  best  works  of  French  authors  ? — ^I  should  not  like  to  forego 
Latin,  certainly  not.  What  I  mean  to  state  is  not  that  French  could  or 
should  be  substituted  for  Latin ;  but  that  French  might  be  the  medium 
of  developing  the  mind,  exactly  as  Latin  and  as  Greek  is  a  medium  of 
developing  the  mind,  and  that  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  a  proper  study  of  modern  languages. 

10.759.  Would  you  propose  that  every  language  that  was  taught  at 
all  should  be  taught  in  that  way  ? — Certainly  ^  I  do  it  myself. 

10.760.  Not  in  an  empirical  but  in  a  systematical  manner  ? — In  a 
systematic,  scientific,  or  philosophical  way,  French  can  be  taught 
exactly  as  Latin  is. 

10.761.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  And  that  it  ttiight  be  an  advantage  to  a  boy 
who  has  been  grounded  in  Latin,  and  who  was  intended  for  mercantile 
life  to  omit  Greek  and  take  the  study  of  the  modern  languages,  not  only 
for  their  utility  but  also  for  their  intellectual  discipline  ? — ^My  opinions 
are  necessarily  decided  and  quite  clear  in  that  respect ;  but  I  should 
not  like  to  affirm  that  there  is  "  nothing  like  leather."  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  French  is  the  best  thing.  I  have  myself  received  a  classical 
education,  and  I  very  well  know  the  value  of  classical  training.  But 
what  I  mean  to  say,  and  what  I  emphatically  state  as  being  the  result 
of  my  own  observations  and  experience,  is,  that  French  taught  properly, 
German  tanght  properly,  will  very  certainly  go  the  length  of  training 
the  mind,  and  exercising  a  discipline  on  it  exactly  like  the  classical 
languages. 

A.  Creak,  Esq.,         ALBERT  Cbeak,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.C.P.,  called  in  and  examined. 

Ji£  A  M  C  P 

Z !   '  "       10,762.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  are  the  head  master  of  a 

school  at  Brighton  ? — I  am. 

10.763.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  situation  ? — Between  \2 
and  13  years. 

10.764.  Have  you  any  objection  to  say  whether  you  ai-e  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  ? — I  am  a  communicant  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

10.765.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  school, — is  it  «  private  oT  a 
proprietary  school  ? — A  private  school. 

10.766.  Your  own  private  property  ? — My  own  private  pToperty. 

10.767.  What  is  the  number  of  boys  ?— Fifty-six. 
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10.768.  Is  it  a  boarding  scliool  ? — A  boarding  school  exclusively.        a.  Creak,Esq., 

10.769.  What  is  the  expense  for  board  and  instruction  at  your  school  M.A.,M.C.P. 

in  round  figures  ? — ^From  70  to  120  guineas,  varying  with  the  age  and         

the  number  of  extra  subjects  that  are  leamt.  2gthNov.l865. 

10.770.  That  of  course  is  a  school  that  is  only  resorted  to  by  what 
may  be  called  the  upper  division  of  the  middle  classes  ? — Yes. 

10.771.  Are  they  the  sons  of  professional  men  chiefly  ? — Of  country 
gentlemen,  clergymen,  members  of  Parliament,  persons  of  private 
fortune,  professional  men,  and  superior  merchants. 

10.772.  Did  you  found  this  scliool  ? — Yes,  I  founded  it  myself. 

10.773.  How  long  ago  ? — Upwards  of  12  years  ago. 

10.774.  I  presume  your  course  of  education  is  the  usual  course  of 
classics,  mathematics,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

10.775.  Are  there  any  peculiarities  about  it? — No,  I  do  not  tnow 
of  any  special  peculiarity. 

10.776.  Do  your  boys  go  to  the  University  ? — Some  of  them,  a  small 
but  increasing  proportion  ;  some  go  to  the  public  schools. 

10.777.  You  are  aware  of  the  objects  of  this  Commission,  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  of  this  country  ; 
have  you  turned  your  attention  to  that  subject  ? — It  has  been  brought 
up  in  various  ways  in  Brighton,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of 
a  local  board  to  co-operate  with  the  universities  in  their  examinations. 
When  the  Assistant  Commissioner  came  dowii  also,  we  had  some  meet- 
ings of  schoolmasters  to  discuss  the  question. 

10.778.  There  are  a  great  many  schools  at  Brighton,  of  all  sorts,  I 
believe  ? — Yes,  but  not  so  many  as  is  supposed.  A  new  edition  of  the 
Directory  came  out  last  week,  and  I  had  the  curiosity,  in  anticipation 
of  coming  here,  to  calculate  what  number  of  schools  were  entered 
in  that  Directory  ;  there  were  45  schools  kept  by  gentlemen,  and  25 
preparatory  schools  kept  by  ladies  for  younger  boys.  These  are 
almost  all  schools  of  the  better  class,  and  exclusive  of  the  day  schools 
for  the  lower  classes. 

10.779.  Are  the  schools  at  Brighton  chiefly  proprietnry  or  private  ? 
— Almost  exclusively  private ;  there  is  a  college,  and  there  are  two 
proprietary  schools  principally  for  the  tradesmen  of  the  town. 

10.780.  Those  are  day  schools? — ^Yes,  but  the  College  is  partly  a 
day  school  and  partly  a  boarding  school. 

10.781.  In  your  school  do  you  insist  upon  every  boy  who  comes  to 
your  school,  learning  the  Church  Catechism  ? — No,  those  who  object 
to  it  are  not  obliged  to  learn  it. 

10.782.  What  is  practically  the  case  s  do  the  greater  number  receive 
instruction  in  the  Church  Catechism  ? — Yes,  eight-ninths  do. 

10.783.  Do  you  find  that  system  in  any  way  inconvenient  or  mis- 
chievous in  its  effect  upon  the  boys  ? — Not  at  all. 

10.784.  You  do  not  think  it  lowers  the  religious  tone  of  the  teaching 
of  the  school  ? — ^Not  at  aU  ;  those  who  do  not  learn  their  Catechism 
always  learn  a  portion  of  Scripture  ;  and  the  Greek  Testament  class 
of  course  goes  on  without  any  reference  to  the  Church  Catechism. 

10.785.  {Lord Lyttellon.)  Do  you  explain  the  Greek  Testament  fully 
to  them  in  their  lessons  ? — Yes,  it  is  not  a  mere  lesson  in  Greek. 

1 0.786.  {Lord  Taunton.)  "Various  schemes  have  been  proposed  to  this 
Commission  for  the  improvement  of  middle-class  education  ;  do  you 
believe  it  will  be  possible  for  the  State  in  any  way  to  interfere  with 
advantage  by  means  of  certificating  masters,  or  providing  inspectors  for 
these  schools,  or  in  any  other  manner  ? — That  of  course  depends  on  the 
theory  that  a  man  has  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  State  ;  mine 
would  perhaps  be  considered  rather  an  unpopular  theory,  but  my  view 
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A.  Creak,  Esq.,  is  to  limit  as  much  as  possible  the  direct  interference  of  the  executive 
M.A.,  M.C.P.  Grovernment  with  the  affairs  of  the  country.   I  consider  the  great  func- 
28thNov"l865   ^'^°^  of  the  State  is  to  hold  the  sword  ;  that  is  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
' '  one  man  against  another,  and  to  restrain  the  selftshness  of  society. 

10.787.  You  do  not  think  that  any  system  of  certificates  for  masters, 
analogous  to  that  which  is  established  in  the  medical  profession,  would 
be  desirable  or  expedient  ? — Yes,  analogous  to  the  medical  profession ; 
I  have  no  objection  to  such  a  system  being  tried,  but  I  am  not  very 
sanguine  that  it  would  do  very  much. 

10.788.  If  it  were  tried,  would  you  place  such  a  power  of  granting 
certificates  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  or  in  some  independent 
body,  to  be  otherwise  constituted  ? — In  some  independent  body,  and 
then  I  would  not  prohibit  a  man  from  teaching  because  he  had  not  a 
certificate  from  that  body. 

10.789.  You  would  make  it  voluntary  ? — ^I  would  make  it  voluntary. 

10.790.  With  regard  to  inspection,  is  there  any  plan  which  you 
would  suggest  to  the  Commission  ? — With  regard  to  private  schools  I 
think  no  system  of  inspection  could  be  devised  that  would  be  at  all  satis- 
factory. I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  opinions  with  a  few 
of  my  professional  friends,  and  I  believe  our  unanimous  conviction  is 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable.  One  great  difiiculty  would  be 
to  ensure  impartiality.  In  point  of  fact  we  are  under  the  best  inspec- 
tion at  all  times,  that  of  the  parents  of  our  pupils. 

10.791.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  case  of  endowed  schools  the  public 
would  have  a  right,  and  consequently  a  duty,  of  interfering  more  than 
they  do  with  regard  to  private  schools  ? — Unquestionably ;  they  are 
trusts,  and  the  State  is  bound  to  look  after  the  due  administration  of  aU 
public  trusts. 

10.792.  Have  you  at  all  considered  in  what  way  that  right  might  be 
exercised  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  I  have,  but  I  hold  that  as  a  general 
theory  with  regard  to  the  interference  of  the  State. 

10.793.  Do  you  believe  that  the  state  of  the  education  of  a  large 
class  of  society  is  very  imperfect  at  present  ? — It  is  susceptible  of  veiy 
great  improvement. 

10.794.  In  your  school,  of  course  you  see  nothing  of  the  sons  of 
small  tradesmen  or  thriving  mechanics,  the  class  of  society  that  is  above 
the  class  who  send  their  children  to  the  national  schools  ;  from  what 
you  see  and  hear,  do  you  believe  that  that  class  has  great  difficulty  in 
finding  the  means  of  good  education  for  then-  children  ? — I  think  they 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  that  there  are  no 
arrangements  in  any,  except  our  very  largest  towns,  for  night  schools; 
that,  I  think,  is  the  proper  arrangement  for  those  who  are  compelled  to 
go  to  business  very  early,  say  at  14  or  15  ;  they  should  carry  on  their 
education  somewhat  on  Mr.  Chadwick's  plan,  the  half-time  system. 

10.795.  I  suppose  that  observation  applies  still  more  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  rural  districts  who  are  above  the  class  who  would  send  their 
sons  to  the  present  national  schools,  and  who  are  not  able  to  send  them 
to  expensive  schools  in  the  towns  ? — Decidedly.  I  find  among  servants, 
for  instance,  that  what  little  they  have  learnt  at  school  is  very  often, 
if  not  entirely  forgotten,  yet  to  a  great  extent,  in  consequence  of  their 
not  having  had  anything  in  the  way  of  regular  education  after  about  1 1 
or  12  years  of  age. 

10.796.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  any  children  of  Nonconformists  ? 
— I  have  a  very  small  number  of  Nonconformists  ;  only  six  or  seven. 

10.797.  Have  you  any  children  of  tradesmen  ? — Not  of  tradesmen. 

10.798.  None  of  the  great  shopkeepers  of  Brighton  ? No. 

10.799.  It  is  wholly  a  boarding  school  ? — Entirely. 
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10.800.  Up  to  -what  age  do  those  who  do  not  go  from  you  to  the  A.CheakiJisg., 
University  generally  remain  ? — To  17,  and  sometimes  18.  M.A.,M.C.P. 

10.801.  Do  they  often  go  from  your   school   to  the   great  public  asthNov.lSGS. 
schools  ? — A  portion  of  them,  but  not  a  very  large  per-centage.  ' 

10.802.  Do  you  undertake  to  give  a  complete  education  for  that  ? — 
Yes. 

10.803.  {Lord  Taunfon.)  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of 
observing  the  state  of  the  education  of  girls  of  the  middle  class  ? — A 
little,  but  not  very  much. 

10.804.  What  should  you  say  of  it  generally  ? — That,  as  far  as  what 
I  should  consider  of  the  great  essentials  of  education  are  concerned, 
some  of  it  is  extremely  inferior  ;  a  very  undue  proportion  of  time  is 
spent  in  accomplishments. 

10.805.  There  are,  I  believe,  a  good  many  girls'  schools  in  Brighton? 
— There  are,  I  think,  about  92  in  the  Directory.  I  ought  to  say  that 
some  of  them  are  extremely  small,  so  that  the  number  of  pupils  when 
they  come  to  be  multiplied  by  92,  would  not  amount  to  a  very  large 
number. 

10.806.  What  is  the  range  of  expense  at  these  schools  for  a  pupil  ? — 
That  would  very  much  depend  on  the  number  of  extras  that  the  pupils 
isblqd,  but  I  should  say  from  100^,  to  200Z.  a  year,  and  even  more. 

10.807.  Do  you  mean  1001.  as  the  minimum  ? — 1  do  not  think  that 
in  any  high  class  school  in  Brighton  you  would  get  a  girl's  education 
under  lOOZ. 

10.808.  Of  course  it  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  for  a  mode- 
rate tradesman  to  send  his  daughter  to  a  school  of  that  description  ? — 
Yes. 

10.809.  Are  there  then  no  boarding  schools  at  Brighton  where  the 
education  and  board  would  be  about  30^.,  or  something  of  that  sort  ? 
— ^I  do  not  know  of  any  ;  in  fact  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible,  con- 
sidering the  range  of  expenses  at  Brighton,  that  such  a  thing  could 
possibly  exist. 

10.810.  Brighton  would  not  be  the  place  where  a  cheap  school  would 
be  the  best  established,  perhaps  ? — It  would,  I  believe,  be  perfectly 
impossible. 

10.811.  {Lm'd  Lyttelton.~)  Do  you  conceive  that  the  habits  of  the 
middle  classes  of  this  country  are  such  as  would  make  night  schools, 
such  as  they  have  for  the  lower  classes,  suitable  to  them  ;  would  farmers, 
for  instance,  and  men  in  professions,  send  their  boys  out  at  night  to 
night  schools? — I  can  only  judge  of  course  from  what  I  have  heard  of 
the  success  of  the  evening  classes  at  King's  College,  where  it  so  happens 
that  one  or  two  of  my  own  pupils  have  attended.  One  is  now  gone 
to  Cambridge,  and  will  be  ordained  shortly,  partly  in  consequence  ^of 
having  attended  there. 

10.812.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What  is  your  experience  of  the  powers  of 
teaching  in  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster ;  have  you  found  any 
defects  ? — Yes,  I  think  very  considerable  defects. 

10.813.  Should  you  be  favourable  to  anything  like  a  systematic 
course  of  instruction,  or  to  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
them  ? — Some  arrangement  of  that  kind  is  extremely  desirable.  We 
have  nothing  like  the  German  insti'uction  in  Padagogik  at  all,  and  we 
want  something  of  that  kind. 

10.814.  Do  you  think  that  such  professional  instruction  in  the  art  of 
teaching  would  really  be  more  suitable  to  the  purpose  than  practical 
experience  gained  in  schools  ? — I  think  we  want  the  methods  of 
teaching  very  much  discussed  in  this  country. 

10.815.  Have  you  had  much  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  effect  of 
2.  N 
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^^^"ir^^p'  ^^^^  lessons  in  method,  as  they  are  called,  which  coi-respond  to  Padagogik 
'  2 1  '   '  ^^  o'l^  training  schools  ? — I  have  taken  the  opxsortunity  of  visiting  some 

28thNov.  1865.  °^  them,  and  I  have  felt  that  the  teachers  in  those  schools  had  a  great 

— advantage  over  the  majority  of  the  teachers  in   the   better   class   of 

schools. 

10.816.  Should  you  say,  then,  that  the  master  of  a  first-class  school 
for  the  poor  has  a  better  chance  of  getting  competent  assistants  ,for 
carrying  out  his  work  than  a  gentleman  in  your  own  position  ? — To 
carry  out  a  certain  species  of  work,  decidedly  ;  especially  what  are 
commonly  called  the  branches  of  an  English  education. 

10.817.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  or  offer  any  suggestion  to  the 
Commission  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  lay  down  any  plan. 

LORD  LYTTELTON  in  the  Chair. 

10.818.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  that  the  teaching  of  the 
English  governesses  is  lower  than  that  of  other  teachers  ? — I  think  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  early  home  education  which  is  communicated 
generally  by  the  aid  of  these  governesses  is  extremely  inferior. 

10.819.  What  faults  could  you  indicate  ? — I  frequently  have  boys 
coming  out  of  very  respectable  and  wealthy  families,  where  they  have 
been  under  the  care  of  governesses  for  some  time,  who  read  imperfectly, 
their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  very  slender,  and  their  knowledge  of 
geography  and  histoiy  very  indiffei'ent,  as  also  their  spelling.  Of 
course  I  do  not  expect  a  young  boy  to  write  well ;  his  hand  is  not 
formed.     The  memory  also  is  little  cultivated. 

10.820.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  effect  of  the 
institutions  in  London  for  the  preparation  of  governesses  ? — ^I  have  not. 

10.821.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the 
continental  systems  of  education  ? — I  lived  as  a  student  in  Germany 
some  years  ago. 

10.822.  Will  you  give  the  Commission  your  opinion  as  to  what  ai-e 
the  practical  results  of  the  systems  which  are  generally  supposed  to  bo 
more  perfect  in  theory  than  our  o^vn  ? — ^I  do  not  consider  that  the  results 
are  at  all  such  as  should  induce  us  to  copy  them.  At  the  Univer- 
sities I  do  not  think  you  would  find  the  same  number  of  men  goiag  in 
for  any  examination  equivalent  to  an  honour  examination  at  our  own 
Universities.  You  may  be  aware  that  in  the  German  Universities  it  is 
the  plan  for  the  ordinary  professors  to  have  what  they  call  seminaries, 
to  which  seminaries  they  admit  the  most  promising  students;  but  when 
I  was  at  Berlin  and  Halle  those  classes  rarely  exceeded  twelve  to  six- 
teen, and  those,  of  course,  would  be  the  picked  men  of  the  University. 
The  ratio  that  that  number  of  men  holds  to  the  great  body  of  students 
was  not  equal  certainly  to  the  ratio  of  the  honour  men  of  our  own 
Universities. 

10.823.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  taking  into  account  the  admitted 
itUeness  of  many  of  our  young  men,  and  the  admitted  influence  of  the 
Government  on  the  ordinary  standard  abroad,  we  get  more  real  mental 
power  by  our  irregular  methods  than  they  do  out  of  their  systematic 
arrangements  ? — I  believe  so,  decidedly  ;  and  even  if  you  come  down 
to  the  shopkeeper  class,  or  to  the  artizans  and  agricultural  labourers,  I 
do  not  see  that  they  ai'e  more,  in  fact,  I  do  not  think  they  are  so  intel- 
ligent as  the  same  classes  among  ourselves.  Go  out  into  the  country 
districts,  or  talk  with  the  artizans  of  Berlin,  and  you  will  find  that 
they  talk  just  the  same  sort  of  German  patois  that  our  artizans  talk  in 
English. 

10.824.  Have  you  paid  any  particular  attention  to  the  wants  of  the 
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lower  middle-  classes  in  England  ;  I  mean  the  class  who  certainly  could  A.  CreaJt,  Esq. 
not  aiFord  to  pay  more  than  51.  or  61.  a  year  for  their  education,  and  M.A.,M.C,P. 
who,  at  the  same  time,  would  not  like  their  boys  to  go  to  the  national  ■" — 

school  ?— -No,  I  have  not  had  any  special  motive  for  doing  so.  28th JJTov.  1865 

10.825.  Do  you  think  that  the  profession  of  teachers  in  England 
could  be  improved  if  better  prospects  Avere  held  out  to  them  in  any 
way  ? — I  think  it  has  been  a  misfortune  that  the  only  reward  which  the 
highest  class  of  teachers  have  been  able  to  look  forward  to  has  been 
clerical  promotion. 

10.826.  You  think  it  desirable  to  encom-age  laymen  to  devote  their 
best  ]Dowers  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  remain  laymen  ? — I 
think  so. 

10.827.  Can  you  point  out  any  way  in  which  they  could  receive  any 
other  reward  or  encouragement  ? — That,  I  think,  is  part  of  a  larger 
question,  as  to  how  scientific  men,  and  men  of  eminent  literary  merit, 
should  be  rewarded  in  this  country.  It  would  be  very  desirable  that 
their  profession  should  be  recognized  as  a  ground  for  distinction.  No 
man  in  this  countiy,  in  this  generation,  I  think,  has  been  rewarded  for 
eminence  as  a  schoolmaster,  except  with  clerical  promotion,  and  that 
I  think  is  undesirable  as  an  invariable  rule. 

10.828.  You  have  had  great  experience  as  a  teacher  ;  have  you  any 
suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  subjects  of  education,  which  you  think  this 
Commission  should  notice,  as  suited  to  the  lower  or  middle  class  ? — 
I  hold  fast  to  the  doctrine  that  classics  and  mathematics  are  the  best 
discipline. 

10.829.  What  is  your  opinion  of  physical  science  as  a  means  of 
mental  discipline  ? — That  to  a  small  extent  it  may  be  introduced  ;  but  I 
think  it  can  only  tell  with  advantage  upon  a  small  number  of  boys,  and 
I  altogether  differ  from  the  doctrine, — certainly  in  a  school  of  the 
character  of  my  own, — ^that  school  boys  ought  to  be  prepared  for  their 
future  professions  ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  at  all  necessary. 

10.830.  For  a  man  who  is  going  into  trade  or  into  the  humbler 
branches  of  the  general  professions,  at  18,  either  by  being  articled  or 
going  into  a  shop,  what  do  you  think  is  the  most  important  element  of 
his  education  ? — I  should  not  push  Greek  in  that  case  ;  let  him  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  modern  languages- ;  but  if  he  is  intended  for  business 
of  that  character  let  him  leave  at  1 5,  and  let  him  get  his  further  education 
in  the  evening. 

10.831.  Would  you  make  mathematics  almost  invariably  to  some 
extent  a  part  of  a  busy  man's  education  ? — Unquestionably. 

10.832.  Are  those  answers  founded  on  your  observations  of  persons 
going  into  the  busy  occupations  of  middle  life,  or  have  your  pupils 
generally  been  of  a  higher  kind  ? — Very  many  have  gone  into  the  pro- 
fessions ;  some  of  them  have  gone  into  business  ;  some  as  engineers  ; 
some  as  merchants,  and  so  on,  but  if  they  are  going  into  those  branches 
of  business,  I  think  it  eminently  desirable  that  their  mathematical  talent 
should  be  cultivated. 

10.833.  What  is  your  opinion  of  technical  instruction  in  school  below 
the  age  of  16  ? — I  think  it  can  be  of  very  little  value,  except  in  rare 
instances,  where  there  is  a  strong  bent  towards  it. 

10.834.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  ai-e  a  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of 
London,  and  therefore  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  University  of 
London  system  ? — Yes. 

10.835.  Do  you  approve  of  the  introduction  of  physical  science  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  introduced  in  the  matriculation  examination 
of  the  University  of  London  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

10.836.  You  think  that  for  boys  who  have  arrived  at  that  stage  when 

N  2 
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-^<^'««^^*3->  they  might  fairly  present  themselves  for  that  examination  they  would 
M.A.jM.C.P.  (lerive  benefit  from  that  mental  exercise  which  can  be  secured  by  the 
28thNov  1865   ^*^^y  °^  science  ? — Unquestionably.     I  may  say  that  I  am  at  the  pre- 

' '  sent  moment  having  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  delivered  to  the 

boys. 

10.837.  ITave  you  any  laboratory  in  your  school  ?— I  have  not. 

10.838.  The  instruction  given  then,  is  given  exclusively  by  lecture  ? 
— By  lecture  and  by  experiment. 

10.839.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  that  the  boys  really 
have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  subjects?  —  Yes,  while  these 
lectures  are  going  on,  then-  English  essay,  which  they  have  to  write  for 
me,  is  expected  to  include  a  summary  of  these  lectures. 

10.840.  Do  you  think  that  you  would  be  able  through  the  medium 
of  these  lectures  in  your  school  to  provide  what  is  necessary  in  the  de- 
partment of  science  for  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  University 
of  London  ? — Amply  so. 

10.841.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
natural  science  constitutes  a  subject  of  study  in  the  schools  at  Brighton  ? 
— It  does  to  a  certain  extent.  The  same  gentleman  who  lectures  for 
me  on  chemistry,  lectures  also  at  the  College  and  at  some  other  schools. 
The  College  has  a  course  of  lectures  every  year  on  chemistry.  A  large 
number  of  the  schools  of  Brighton  are  preparatory  schools  for  the  public 
schools  ;  at  the  public  schools,  as  you  are  aware,  comparatively  little 
attention  is  bestowed  on  that  particular  branch  ;  and  as  those  gentlemen 
are  of  course  simply  anxious  to  prepare  their  boys  for  the  junior  foims, 
they  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  it. 

10.842.  I  presume  that  the  Brighton  schools  are  really  schools  for  the 
•education  of  the  upper  classes  resident  in  London  and  vai'ious  parts  of 
the  country,  who  arc  attracted  by  the  sanitary  position  of  Brighton  ? — 
Yes;  it  would,  I  think,  be  impossible  for  a  cheap  school  to  subsist  in 
Brighton. 

10.843.  Therefore  you  must  look  upon  the  schools  of  Brighton  as 
being  for  the  most  part  supported  by  foreigners — ^that  is  by  outsiders  ? — i 
Yes,  to  a  large  extent. 

10.844.  "What  is  the  population  of  Brighton  ? — The  pai-liamentary 
•borough  is  about  90,000. 

10.845.  Does  the  parliamentary  borough  limit  the  population  of 
Brighton  ? — What  is  designated  popularly  as  Brighton  consists  of  two 
parishes,  Brighton  and  Hove  ;  I  believe  the  parliamentary  borough 
also  includes  the  parish  of  Preston,  a  very  small  parish  lying  in  the 
valley. 

10.846.  Brighton  then,  contains  a  population  smaller  than  the  par- 
liamentary borough  ? — Yes,  Brighton  is  less  ;  the  parliamentary  borough 
includes  Brighton,  Hove,  and  Preston. 

10.847.  So  that  you  would  speak  of  the  population  of  Brighton  being 
90,000  ?— Popularly. 

10.848.  Where  do  the  population  of  Brighton  get  the  education  of 
their  children  ? — Some  of  them  in  the  schools  of  Brighton,  but  a  great 
many  go  away  ;  many  go  to  public  schools. 

10.849.  When  speaking  of  the  population  of  Brighton,  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  resident  gentry  at  Brighton  or  the  professional  men  of 
Brighton  simply,  but  I  am  speaking  of  tlie  class  of  shopkeepei-s  and 
residents  in  Brighton  who  are  maintained  by  the  wealth  that  is  brought 
to  Brighton  ab  extra  ? — I  believe  that  many  of  the  sons  of  the  wealthier 
tradespeople  in  Brighton  ai-e  sent  to  boarding  schools  at  a  distance. 

10.850.  Now  as  to  schools  for  those  inhabitants  of  Brighton  whose 
wealth  does  not  enable  them  to  send  their  children  to  a  distance  j  I  pi-e- 
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sume  their  children  are  educated  on  the  spot  ? — They  are  educated  on  A.  Creak,  Esq. 
the  spot.  M.A.,M.C.P. 

10.851.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  of  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  in       ,  JI 
which  they  are  educated  ?— From  what  I  have  heai'd  and  what  I  know  28tiiliova865 
of  the  masters  of  two  of  them,  I  should  say  that  they  ai-e  extremely 

tveU  taught.     I  allude  especially  to  the  proprietary  schools. 

10.852.  What  are  their  rates  of  expenses  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say  ofF-hand  j  they  are  about  \0l. 

10.853.  Is  there  any  endowed  school  at  Brighton  ? — There  is  a 
small  charity  school,  but  no  endowed  school. 

10.854.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  grammar  school  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

10.855.  So  that  the  population  is  thrown  entirely  upon  its  own  re- 
soui-ces  to  provide  education  for  the  childi-en  ? — Yes. 

10.856.  And  you  think  that  they  do  provide  efficient  education  ? — 
As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge. 

10.857.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Would  you  extend  that  answer  not  only  to 
tradesmen  who  can  affi)rd  to  pay  21.  a  quarter,  but  to  a  man  who  is 
just  above  sending  his  son  to  a  charity  school,  and  who  could  not  afford 
to  pay  more  than  \l.  &  quarter,  or  even  less  ?  Should  you  say  that 
they  are  able  to  rely  on  their  own  resources  without  any  kind  of  assist- 
ance from  those  above  ? — That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  directly. 

10.858.  Are  you  aware  of  any  machinery  existing  in  Brighton  to 
meet  the  cases  of  such  persons  ?  Wo  are  told  that  it  requires  very  large 
numbers  to  make  an  efficient  education  remunerative  at  rates  not 
exceeding  \l.  a  quarter,  but  that  with  large  numbers  a  very  efficient 
education  may  be  given  ;  have  you  any  such  machinery  in  Brighton, 
as  far  as  you  are  av/^are  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is. 

10.859.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  you  know  if  any  boys  in  Brighton  go  to 
the  Hurstpierpoint  school  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe  some  go  there. 

10.860.  I  think  we  understood  you  to  say  that  you  have  not  got  any 
very  distinct  experience  on  which  you  could  base  information  as  to  the 
best  means  of  providing  education  for  the  large  class  of  humbler  farmers 
and  humbler  shopkeepers  who  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  who 
are  beneath  the  reach  of  the  upper  class  grammar  schools,  and  above 
the  National  and  British  schools  ? — I  have  had  no  personal  experience 
in  the  matter  ;  my  strong  impression  is,  that,  instead  of  giving  them 
Government  aid,  it  is  most  desirable  on  every  ground,  moral,  political, 
and  social,  that  they  should  be  taught  to  help  themselves.  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  present  national  system  of  education  has  scandalously 
pauperized  large  portions  of  our  population. 

10.861.  Does  your  remark  apply  to  theNational  and  British  schools  ? 
— Yes. 

10.862.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  any  such 
organization  extended  immediately  to  the  rank  immediately  above 
them  ?  —Unquestionably. 

10.863.  Do  you  think  that  they  stand  in  need  of  the  assistance  of 
educated  men  to  help  them  to  organize  a  self-supporting  system  ? — 
Unquestionably  ;  therefore  the  county  schools  that  have  been  esta- 
blished I  look  upon  with  very  considerable  favour,  as  being  a  legitimate 
exercise  of  the  efforts  of  a  county  to  supply  its  own  wants. 

10.864.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Still  those  county  schools  have,  I  think,  for 
the  most  part,  so  far  as  the  fabric  is  concerned,  been  contributed  to  by 
the  wealthy  classes  of  the  county  ? — ^Yes ;  I  cannot  see  any  great  objec- 
tion to  that,  but  I  do  to  any  Government  interference. 

10.865.  Seeing  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  country 
which  is  considered  applicable  to  the  purjioses  of  education,  do  you 
think  that  one  of  the  least  objectionable  modes  of  its  application,  seeing 
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A.Oreak,Esq.,  that  it  calls  for  application  of  acme  kind,  would  be  to  provide  fabrics 

M,A.,M.C.P.  for  the  class  of  persons  we  are  referring  to,  and  then  leave  them  to 

asth'W      !««<;   ^"PPort  the  schoolmaster  ? — Do  I  understand  that  you  would  take  the 

°^'        ■  endowments  that  are  now  in  existence,  in  a  given  county,  for  instance, 

and  apply  them  to  a  county  school ;  is  that  the  drift  of  the  question  ? 

10.866.  Partly  so  ;  but  there  are  also  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
Charity  Commission,  or  at  least  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  are  applicable  to  the  purposes  of 
education  ;  therefore  I  ask  you  whether  the  providing  of  a  school 
house  and  a  residence  for  the  schoolmaster,  would,  according  to  your 
view,  be  the  most  innocent  mode  of  applying  the  money  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  not  only  an  innocent  but  a  very  useful  way  of  applying  it, 
and  so  of  abolishing  a  great  number  of  most  pernicious  charities. 

10.867.  I  presume  that  that  observation  would  apply  equally  to  girls' 
schools  as  to  boys'  ? — Certainly.  My  impression  is,  that  the  lower 
middle-class  education  for  girls  is  particularly  deficient. 

10.868.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  are  aware  that  some  ladies  have  been 
anxious  to  improve  the  education  of  girls  by  obtaining  for  them  admis- 
sion to  the  University  local  examinations ;  do  you  think  that  a  good 
plan  ? — I  advocated  the  measure  strongly  as  a  member  of  the  Sussex 
Board. 

10.869.  Have  you  observed  the  working  of  the  University  local 
examinations  which  have  had,  I  believe,  great  success  in  Brighton  ?-^ 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Board  ever  since  its  formation. 

10.870.  Will  you  give  us  your  opinion  upon  it  ? — As  far  as  the  con 
caption  goes,  it  is  a  most  admirable  arrangement.  We  have,  however, 
just  drawn  up  a  memorial  from  the  Board,  in  which  we  have  ventured 
to  suggest  to  the  Universities  a  few  things  which  we  should  like  to  see 
altered.  In  the  first  place,  we  not  understand  why  so  high  a  standard, 
or  rather,  such  a  large  amount  of  work,  should  be  required  of  seniors, 
as  compared  with  the  ordinary  poll  degree.  For  the  forthcoming  ex- 
aminations next  month  in  Greek  the  seniors  have  the  Phoenissae,  which 
consists  of  1,700  to  1,800  lines,  and  there  is  also  the  first  book  of  the 
Memorabilia.  The  poll  men  will  take  up  at  Cambridge  one  short  oration 
of  Demosthenes.  The  Latin  is  not  quite  so  much  in  excess  in  the 
senior  local  examinations,  but  still  it  is  in  excess  of  what  will  be 
required  of  the  poll  men  at  Cambridge  in  January.  Then  there  is 
another  point  which  is  more  important  still.  We  think  it  very  desirable, 
in  order  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  better  class  of 
schools  in  these  examinations,  that  there  should  be  two  kinds  of  certi- 
ficates. As  it  is  at  present,  a  boy  may  go  in  and  take  what  are  com- 
monly called  the  "  easy  subjects,"  English,  and  perhaps  Fi-ench  and 
drawing,  and  if  he  gets  through  he  will  have  the  same  sort  of  certificate 
as  a  boy  who  takes  \Tp  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  and  who  really 
comes  out  with  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  those  subjects,  and 
perhaps  passes  in  honours.  We  have  had  very  great  difiiculty  in  Brigh- 
ton in  inducing  persons  to  look  favourably  on  the  university  and  local 
examinations  at  all ;  the  mere  fact  of  designating  them  "  middle-class  " 
examinations  is  a  great  stumbling  block  ;  it  is  a  great  mistake.  We 
think  also  that  no  important  change  should  take  place  in  the  system  of 
conducting  those  examinations,  without  an  appeal  being  made  to  the 
local  boai-ds  for  their  opinion  on  the  subject.  When  the  universities  in- 
tend to  make  an  alteration  it  would  only  bo  courteous  that  they  should 
send  round  to  the  local  boards,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  their  opinion 
on  the  proposed  change.  We  have  embodied  that  in  our  memorial.  I 
may,  perhaps,  say  in  connexion  with  this,  that  it  strikes  me  as  being  a 
most  desirable  thing,  as  far  as  possible,  to  promote  the  popularitj-^  of  these 
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examinations  ;  an  examination  of  this  kind,  caiTied  on  ab  extra,  under  a.  Creak,Esq. 
guarantees  for  perfect  impartiality,  is  a  first-rate  arrangement,  I  think,  M.A.,M.C.P. 
for  us  all.  

10.871.  Are  you  able  to  send,  or  are  other  gentlemen  in  a  similar  28thNov.l865 
position  to  yourself  in  Brighton,  able  to  send  in  their  pupils,  and  do 

not  you  find  any  objection  on  social  grounds  to  that  ? — A  little  perhaps 
in  some  quarters  ;  however,  I  venture  to  bravo  that,  and  I  have  induced 
a  few  to  go  in,  but  I  have  never  been  asked  to  send  a  pupil  in  yet.  I 
consider  it  ought  to  become  a  regular  system,  that  all  the  members  of 
the  upper  classes  in  the  schools  should  go  in  for  their  examination 
statedly  every  year.  Anything  that  the  Commission  could  do  in  the 
way  of  suggesting  that,  and  commending  it  to  public  attention,  would 
be  of  very  great  service. 

10.872.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  working  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors  ? — Simply  as  an  examiner,  and  knowing  how  their  exami- 
nations turn  out. 

10.873.  Will  you  give  your  opinion  as  to  the  practical  effiect  of  their 
examinations  ? — The  examinations,  I  must  say,  on  the  whole,  have  sur- 
prised me  ;  the  answers  are  generally  of  a  superior  order,  extremely 
well  written,  fairly  spelt,  and  fairly  put  together. 

10.874.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Those  are  answers  by  the  boys  at  school  ? 
— By  boys  and  girls. 

10.875.  {Mr.  Aoland.)  Ai-e  you  under  the  impression  that  full 
security  is  taken  for  their  being  well  conducted,  and  that  they  com- 
mand public  confidence  ? — I  think  so.  I  know  nothing  about  the 
parties  themselves.  I  have  now  more  than  500  candidates  under  ex- 
amination, but  I  have  not  the  slightest  clue  as  to  where  the  parties  come 
from. 

10.876.  I  meant  rather  as  to  security  against  copying  and  local 
assistance  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so.  I  remember  in  the  last  report  the 
Dean  (Dr.  Jacobs)  had  occasion  to  speak  in  rather  severe  terms  of 
some  laches  in  that  direction.  I  have  also  examined  for  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  their  preliminary  examination,  and  I  certainly  cannot 
speak  in  the  same  terms  of  the  pupils  that  were  sent  in.  I  think  on 
the  last  occasion  I  could  very  fairly  have  plucked  at  least  one  third. 
The  composition  especially  vr&^  of  the  most  wretched  order.  I  gave 
them  three  subjects  on  which  I  wished  them  to  write  a  little  piece  of 
English  composition. 

10.877.  Of  course  they  had  the  opportunity  of  selecting  which  they 
preferred  ? — Yes.  I  really  think  out  of  the  whole  number  I  did  not 
get  more  than  three  I  could  pass  and  say  they  were  fair  specimens  of 
what  lads  of  16,  17,  and  18  ought  to  do. 

10.878.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Are  you  aware  of  any  number  of  persons 
being  sent  up  to  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of 
London  from  Brighton  ? — A.  few,  but  they  are  generally  those  who  are 
going  into  the  medical  profession.  I  have  sent  up  a  few  in  the  course 
of  my  experience,  but  they  have  almost  all  been  lads  who  have  chosen 
the  medical  profession. 

10.879.  Do  you  think  that  the  facility  for  getting  a  degree  in  the 
University  of  London  has  operated  as  a  beneficial  stimulus  upon  the 
class  of  schoolmasters'  assistants,  and  induced  them  to  work  up  to  more 
advanced  degree  of  scholarship  and  take  a  degree  ? — There  are  a  few 
instances  in  Brighton  where  that  has  been  the  case. 

10.880.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  graduates  in  the  University  of  London  engaged  in  the  scholastic 
profession  in  one  way  or  another  ? — Yes. 

10.881.  And  therefore  probably  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
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A.  Creak,  Esq.,  University  has  had  a  useful  effect  in  increasing  the  number  of  efficient 

M.A.,M.C.P.  teachers? — I  think  it  has  ;  it  has  certainly  had  the  efl'cct  of  inducing 

28th  N      isr-   "■  ^"■'^'S^  number  to  get  a  University  degree.     Of  course  tlie  University 

___f__      labours  under  one  great  drawback,  or  rather  I  suppose  it  may  be  said 

to  be  an   almost   incurable   defect.     It   has  no  recognized  organ  for 

teaching,  and  therefore  a  great  many  of  these  men  who  have  got  their 

degrees  have  got  them  by  private  study,  and  have  not  gone  through 

what  would  have  been  so  very  desirable,  a  thorough  course  of  training. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  in  disparagement  to  the  University,  but  I  am 

stating  a  simple  fact. 

10.882.  Your  objection  would  amount  to  this, — that  whereas  there 
are  colleges  for  the  training  of  candidates  for  degrees  in  the  University 
of  London,  through  whicli  colleges  a  considerable  number  of  candidates 
pass,  yet  the  mere  fact  of  a  man  being  able  to  get  a  degree  without 
going  through  these  colleges,  but  by  means  of  private  study,  induces  a 
large  number  of  teachers  to  proceed  to  a  degree  by  private  study 
instead  of  going  througli  the  colleges  ? — I  very  much  regiet  the  change 
by  which  the  University  was  thrown  open  to  candidates  indiscrimi- 
nately. I  think  if  a  college  education  had  been  compulsory  it  would 
have  been  desirable. 

10.883.  {Mr.  Acland.)  I  rather  infer  from  what  you  have  just 
said,  that  you  would  not  think  it  desirable  for  this  Commission  to  rely 
too  much  on  simple  examination  apart  from  social  and  collegiate  train- 
ing ? — Certainly  not. 

10.884.  Therefore  you  would  look  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
foundation  of  good  schools  of  training  of  various  kinds  I'ather  than 
to  mere  public  examinations  alone  ? — Decidedly. 

10.885.  Would  you  wish  to  see  those  institutions  grow  up  spon- 
taneously from  the  property  of  the  conntry  and  the  wants  of  the 
parents  rather  than  from  Government  action  ? — I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  see  Government  interfere  in  it  at  all.  In  a  free  state  like 
ours  the  happiest  lot  of  the  citizens,  I  believe,  is  for  all  to  be  sure  of 
the  protection  of  the  Government  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  rights  and 
then  for  each  man  to  have  the  largest  scope  for  the  development  of  his 
individual  character  and  capacities. 

10.886.  Do  yon  think  the  standard  of  the  demands  of  parents  is 
now  rising  in  the  lower  middle  schools  ? — Decidedly. 

10.887.  Do  you  think,  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said  about 
inaccurate  knowledge  and  superficial  teaching  and  too  widely  extended 
sweeping  systems  of  knowledge,  that  notwithstanding  all  these  defects 
there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  solid  improvement  in  the  education 
of  the  middle  classes  in  England  ? — Unquestionably. 

1 0.888.  To  bring  that  to  one  or  two  points  in  particular,  do  you 
think  that  the  public  estimation  of  the  old  subjects,  classics  and 
mathematics,  is  now  rising  ? — I  should  say  so  ;  but  certainly  towards 
the  better  teaching  of  what  are  considered  the  branches  of  English 
education. 

10.889.  At  least  if  not  to  any  one  particular  subject,  that  the  appre- 
ciation of  general  education,  as  distinguished  from  mere  special  know- 
ledge, is  on  the  increase  in  England  ? — Yes. 

10.890.  And  if  judicious  measures  are  adopted  to  facilitate  it,  the 
spontaneous  action  of  the  people  may  be  relied  upon  for  the  education 
of  the  middle  classes  ? — Yes  ;  I  tliink  that  the  large  number  of  exami- 
nations,— the  Civil  Service  examination  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
the  examinations  now  instituted  by  the  Apothecaries'  Hall,  the  lloyal 
College  of  Surgeons,  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  the  Universities, — 
have  all  helped  in  that  direction. 
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10.891.  Do  you  see  any  great  harm  in  having  a  great  many  centres  ^jjj^^^h^^p 

of  examination,  under  the  direction  of  independent  bodies,  ov  do  you      •   '^ '_  '  " 

wish  to  see  them  brought  into  one  systematic  homogeneous  -whole  ? —  28tIiNov.i865. 

I  prefer  their  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Universities  ;    the  natural 

position  of  the  Universities  to  my  own  mind  is,  that  they  should  be  at 

the  head  of  all  the  education  of  the  country. 

10.892.  Special  as  well  as  general  ? — Special  as  well  as  general. 

10.893.  In  saying  that,  do  you  intend  to  distinguish  between  the 
teaching  of  science  and  the  acquirement  of  practical  experience  in  the 
art  of  professions  ? — I  do  not  mean  professional  training,  but  I  mean 
general  education.  That,  I  think,  is  the  proper  place  of  the  Universities 
throughout  the  countrj'-. 

10.894.  {Lord  Lyltelton.')  Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  that  an  uni- 
formity of  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  used  in  schools  is  desirable  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  gi-eat  convenience  to  us,  especially,  where  we 
have  boys  going  to  the  public  schools. 

10.895.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  done  by  agreement  among  the 
masters  themselves  ? — I  think  so,  by  a  committee  of  masters.  Incident- 
ally I  may  say  I  believe  we  want  a  radical  reform  in  the  grammars 
themselves  ;  that  tlie  introducion,  for  instance,  of  something  like  the 
system  of  analysis,  which  is  now  coming  in,  and  very  properly  so,  in 
regard  to  English  grammai',  should  be  applied  to  Latin  and  Greek 
grammar. 

10.896.  Do  you  know  any  completely  satisfactory  grammar,  either 
Latin  or  Greek  ? — Certainly  not,  either  philologically  or  syntactically. 

10.897.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  to  be  possible  to  have  a  uniform 
time  of  holidays  for  schools  ? — I  think  there  ought  to  be  very  little 
difficulty  about  it.  My  OAvn  feeling  is  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  what 
is  called  the  "  Three  Term  "  system.  For  some  years  my  school  was 
managed  upon  the  old-fashioned  system  of  holidays  at  Midsummer  and 
Christmas.  I  made  the  alteration  with  the  unanimous  assent  of  the 
parents  of  my  pupils.  I  have,  therefore,  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
trasting the  two  systems,  and  from  my  own  experience  and  that  of  my 
pupils  I  am  certain  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  three 
terms.  Twenty  weeks  of  honest  work  without  any  break  is  too  great  a 
strain  both  for  masters  and  pupils.  There  is  also  an  incidental  ad- 
vantage, by  the  Three  Term  system  you  get  rid  of  any  25i'etence  for 
Michaelmas  holidays.  My  pupils  go  away  the  last  week  in  July,  and 
they  return  about  the  10th  or  12th  of  September. 

10.898.  {Mr.  Aclatid.)  Is  not  the  Two  Terms  system  very  much  a 
question  of  money  ? — The  additional  expense  is  very  slight,  and  is 
every  year  diminishing. 

10.899.  You  think  that  the  railway  system  has  modified  the  reasons 
for  the  old  Two  Terms  system  ? — Quite  so,  and  will  increasingly  modify 
it. 

10.900.  That  of  course  could  only  be  arrived  at  by  general  obser- 
vation ? — The  pressure  and  the  inconvenience  is  mostly  felt  by  what 
are  called  the  visiting  masters,  I  mean  such  gentlemen  as  come  to  teach 
drawing  and  music,  who  are  very  often  not  resident  masters.  In  Brigh- 
ton it  is  now  really  a  serious  inconvenience.  The  consequence  is,  that 
between  us  they  get  no  holiday  at  all  in  the  summer.  Towards  the  end 
of  my  term  they  come  to  me  to  know  if  I  will  make  some  arrangement 
by  which  I  can  give  them  ten  days,  and  then  they  go  to  the  others  and 
they  ask  them  for  another  ten  days,  and  so  they  eke  out  a  holiday,  but 
this  of  course  occasions  a  certain  amount  of  disarrangement  to  the 
schools. 

10.901.  Do  you  think  such  an  alteration  could  be  made  as  a  matter 
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A.  Creak.  Esq.,  of  general  regulation  ? — It  could  not  be  done  by  enactment,  but  the 
M.A.,M.C.P.  recommendation  of  the  Commission  would  go  a  great  way. 
28thNov  1866.       ^0,902.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Are  there  not  a  large  number  of  schools  like 
' *  your   own   gliding   into   the  Three  Term  system  ? — It  is  a  very  slow 

movement,  and  especially  on  the  part  of  the  ladies'  schools ;  they  are 

one  of  the  greatest  obstacles. 

10.903.  (Lord  Li/(telton.)  Do  you  think  any  incorporation  of  school- 
masters other  than  is  already  provided  for  by  the  College  of  Preceptors 
is  called  for  ? — ^Although  I  have  been  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  College  and  an  Examiner,  I  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
only  commanded  the  sympathies  for  the  most  part  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  profession.  It  has  not  been  taken  up  heartily  by  the  whole  of  the 
profession  :  many  very  eminent  men  have  practically  stood  aloof  from 
it.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  organization  is  capable  of  being  so 
moulded  as  to  ensure  the  co-operation  of  the  leading  schoolmasters  in 
the  kingdom  ;  if  it  is,  I  think  that  might  do. 

10.904.  Is  some  higher  authority,  some  Crown  or  Parliamentary  au- 
thority required  for  that  object  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  that,  but  it  wants 
the  co-operation  of  the  leading  schoolmasters  in  the  kingdom. 

10.905.  Do  you  perceive  any  difference  as  to  the  state  of  preparation 
in  which  boys  come  to  your  school,  from  the  circumstance  whether  they 
have  been  trained  at  home  or  have  gone  to  some  preparatory  school  ? — 
Yes  ;  every  now  and  then  I  receive  a  boy  from  home  remarkably  well 
trained.  One  family  especially  I  could  mention  whose  boys  always 
come  in  what  I  consider  a  very  excellent  state  of  preparation  ;  but  I 
think  as  a  rule  they  are  better  trained  when  they  have  been  at  prepara- 
tory schools.  Some  of  the  preparatory  schools  have  an  excellent  repu- 
tation, and  if  I  receive  a  pupil  from  them  I  am  certain  to  find  that  he 
has  been  carefully  grounded.     I  cannot  say  the  same  of  others. 

10.906.  With  regard  to  the  training  of  schoolmasters,  do  you  think 
that  an  institution  similar  to  the  Government  training  schools  would 
be  desirable  ? — Provided  that  they  were  not  under  the  control  of  the 
Grovernnient. 

10.907.  You  would  have  special  institutions  for  the  training  of  school- 
masters ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable.  As  it  is  at  present  a 
man  devotes  himself  to  the  jDrofession  of  teaching,  and  if  he  succeeds  he 
succeeds  very  much  by  the  light  of  nature.  I  thmk  it  is  about  the 
only  profession  in  the  kingdom  for  which  there  is  not  professional 
training. 

10.908.  You  have  lectures  in  physical  science  ;  but  it  is  not  a  part  of 
your  regular  course  ? — I  have  had  them  before,  I  have  them  now,  and 
I  hope  to  continue  them. 

10.909.  Do  they  come  into  the  school  work  ?  Da  the  boys'  places 
in  the  school,thcir  promotion,  depend  upon  it  ? — No. 

10.910.  Do  you  give  prizes  for  it  ? — Not  distinctively.  I  have  rather 
a  pocixliar  way  of  giving  prizes.  I  give  a  prize  to  every  boy  in  the 
school  whose  conduct  is  satisfactory  and  who  gets  half  mai'ks  in  all  his 
classes,  My  feeling  about  it  is  this,  that  in  a  school  whore  an  education 
like  the  one  which  I  give  is  imparted,  it  is  desirable  that  a  boy  should 
not  feel  "  I  can  go  and  pay  attention  to  one  pai'ticular  subject  and 
"  neglect  all  my  others,  and  get  a  prize  for  that  particular  subject." 
His  general  training  is  the  great  object. 

10.911.  Do  they  get  marks,  or  is  their  position  in  the  school  in  any 
way  affected,  by  their  knowledge  of  physical  science  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

10.912.  Is  the  attendance  at  lectures  compulsory  ? — It  is  compulsory. 

Adjourned. 
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Wednesday,  29th  November  1865. 

PRESENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 

Lord  Stanley. 

Lord  Lyttelton, 

Dean  op  Chichester. 

Rev.  Anthony  Wilson  Thorold,  M.A. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Storrar,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

The   Rev.    G.   A.   Jacob,   D.D.,  Upper  Grammar  Master,  Christ's    Z'^"-  ^  ■^• 
Hospital,  ''''tl.Tr 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  Rector  jacksm  MJi.. 
of  Stoke  Newington,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Battersea  Training        Rev.  J. 
College,  Itidgway,M.A. 

The  Rev.  James  Ridgway,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Oxford  Diocesan   B.  Rule,  Esq. 
Training  College, 

Barrow  Rule,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Aldershot  Classical  and  Mathe- 
matical School,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  General  Committee  for 
Scholastic  Registration, 

Called  in  and  examined. 

10.913.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Perhaps  I  had  better  address  my  questions 
in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate  to  Mr.  Rule,  the  gentleman  who  acts 
as  honorary  secretary  to  the  Committee.  I  believe,  Mr.  Rule,  you  are 
principal  of  the  Aldershot  Classical  and  Mathematical  School  ? — 
I  am. 

10.914.  You  are  at  present  acting  as  honorary  secretaiy  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Association  for  promoting  the  Scliolastic  Regis- 
tration, on  behalf  of  which  the  deputation  has  attended  here  to-day  ? — • 
I  am  the  honorary  secretary. 

10.915.  How  long  lias  that  Association  existed? — Tlie  present  Gene- 
ral Committee  was  established  in  July  1864,  but  for  several  years 
before  that  the  movement  had  been  under  the  exclusive  agitation  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors.  It  was  then  handed  over  to  a  central  and 
neutral  body,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  profession,  and  of  other  persons  of  influence  interested  in  education. 

10.916.  Do  you  consider  that  this  Association  rejiresents  pretty  fully 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  schoolmasters  of  this  country  ? — I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  so. 

10.917.  Are  there  upon  it  masters  of  the  endowed  schools,  of  the 
proprietary  schools,  and  of  the  private  schools  of  the  country  ? — 
Masters  of  the  endowed  public  schools,  public  schools  unendowed, 
private  schools,  and  schools  for  the  industiial  classes  are  upon  it. 

10.918.  With  regard  to  the  proprietary  schools,  are  there  masters 
representing  those  schools  ? — There  are. 

10.919.  With  regard  to  the  private  schools  ? — Also  with  regard  to 
private  scliools. 

10.920.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  to  the  Commission  the 
vieviTS  which  you  are  desirous  of  laying  before  us  ? — The  views  of  the 
General  Committee  are,  that  a  Scholastic  Registration  Act,  analogous 
in  its  main  provisions  to  the  Medical  Act  of  1858,  might  Ibe  passed  ; 
that  at  the  time  of  its  passing  all  bo7ia  fide  schoolmasters  in  the 
country  should  be  entitled  to  be  registered  ;  that  after  some  given  date 
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Rev.  G.  A.     only  those  should  be  registered  who  hold  one  or  more  of  the  qualifica- 

Jacob,  D-D.,    tions  stated  in  the  Act  ;  that  no  name  should  be  struck  off  the  register, 

Jackson  MA    ^^<'®P*  ^°^  ofFenees  specified  in  the  Act,  or  in  case  of  death  ;  and  that  any 

Rev.  J. '    '  unregistered  person  assuming  any  title  or  designation  mentioned  in  the 

Ridgway,M.A.,  Act  as  being  restricted  to  duly  registered  persons,  should  be  liable  to  a 

B.  Rule,  Esq.   penalty. 

19.921.  I  believe  the  outlines  of  the  Act  which  you  have  now 
referred  to  have  been  published  in  a  newspaper  called  the  "Educational 
Times  "  ?— They  have. 

10.922.  Is  it  the  ease  that  the  provisions  of  that  Act  are  copied  very 
closely  from  those  which  now  apply  to  the  medical  profession  ? — ^Most 
of  them  have  been  ;  they  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  paper 
before  your  Lordships. 

10.923.  I  think  with  regard  to  the  medical  profession,  there  is  this 
great  distinction  between  the  Act  which  applies  to  them  and  the  Act 
which  you  propose  to  apply  to  the  scholastic  profession,  that  in  the  first 
case  no  one  is  allowed  to  practise  without  such  a  certificate,  whereas 
you  do  not,  as  I  understand,  intend  to  make  it  compulsoi-y  upon  a  school- 
master before  he  practises  to  take  one  of  these  certificates  ? — It  is  not 
our  intention  to  make  it  compulsory.  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to 
state  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Medical  Act  which  would  prevent 
me,  for  instance,  from  practising  to-morrow  as  a  surgeon,  provided 
I  did  not  declare  myself  to  be  a  surgeon. 

10.924.  {Lord  Stanley.)  But  you  practise  subject  to  this  incon- 
venience that  you  are  not  able  to  recover  your  fees  in  any  court  of  law  ? 
—Such  is  the  case. 

10.925.  (Lord  Taunton.)  You  do  not  mean  to  apply  that  to  the 
scholastic  profession  ? — By  no  means. 

10.926.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  give  us  the  outlines  of  the  Act 
which  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  Legislature  should  pass  ? — I  will 
read  them  from  the  printed  circular. 

I.  The  General  Scholastic  Council  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the 
following  bodies : — 

(1.)  The  several  Universities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

(2.)  All  chai'tered  bodies  empowered  to  grant  diplomas  or  certiflcates  to 
persons  engaged,  or  desiring  to  be  engaged,  in  the  scholastic 
profession. 

(3.)  The  Central  Governing  Bodies  of  Training  Institutions  recognized 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  or  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

(4.)  Persons  nominated  by  Her  Majesty  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively. 

(5.)  A  President,  to  be  elected  by  the  General  Council  from  among  its  own 
members. 

10.927.  Would  that  be  a  veiy  numerous  body  ? — I  think  not ;  at 
any  rate  not  much  more  numerous  than  the  present  Medical  Council. 

II.  *Members  of  the  General  Council  representing  educational  bodies  must 
be  qualified  to  be  registered. 

III.  Every  person  possessed  of  one  or  more  of  the  qualifications  herein 
described  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered : — 

(1.)  Degrees  granted  by  the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(2.)  Diplomas  and  certificates  granted  by  the  chartered  bodies  refeixed  to 
in  clause  I. 

(3.)  Certificates  granted  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

(4.)  Certificates  granted  by  training  institutions  recognized  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  or  by  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland,  provided  that  the  Board  of 
Examiners  in  each  case  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  officers  of  such 
Institutions,  and  from  the  persons  by  whom  the  stvidents  are 
instructed. 
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(5.)  In  the  case  of  teachers  of  special  subjects,  e.g.,  French,  German,     ji^„_  (j_  j^_ 
Music,  &c.,  such  evidence  of  special  qualification  in  such  subjects  as    Jaeoh,  h.P,, 
shall  satisfy  the  General  Council.    The  names  of  such  teachers        Rev.  T. 
to  be  recorded  in  a  separate  list.  JacJison,  J\f,A., 

IV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Registrar  of  the  General  Council  to  coun-        ■"«"•  J- 
tersign  all  legally  recognized  degrees,  diplomas,  and  certificates  presented  to  -'^"^'^i-™;-"'! 
him  by  persons  entitled  to  be  registered.  "  ^'     **" 

V.  *The  members  chosen  by  the  bodies  enumerated  in  Clause  I,  shall  con-  og+hNov  1865 

stitute  the  Branch  Councils  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  ' 

to  which  shall  be  delegated  such  of  the  powers  and  duties  vested  in  the  Council 

as  the  Council  may  see  fit,  other  than  the  power  to  make  representations  to 
Her  Majesty  in  Council.  The  President  shall  be  a  member  of  all  the  Branch 
Councils. 

VI.  *The  members  of  the  General  Council  shall  be  chosen  and  nominated 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  four  years,  and  shall  be  capable  of  re-appointment ; 
and  any  member  may  at  any  time  resign  his  appointment. 

VII.  *The  several  bodies  mentioned  in  Clause  HI.  shall,  when  required  by 
the  General  Council,  furnish  information  as  to  the  courses  of  study  and  exa- 
minations, and  the  ages  at  which  such  study  and  examinations  are  required  to 
be  gone  through ;  and  any  member  of  the  Council,  or  any  person  deputed,  may 
attend  and  be  present  at  any'such  examinations. 

VIII.  *Any  two  or  more  of  the  bodies  mentioned  in  Clause  III.  may,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  General  Cov\ncil,  unite  or  co-operate  in  conducting 
examinations. 

IX.  *In  case  it  appear  to  the  General  Council  that  the  courses  of  study  and 
examination  conducted  by  the  bodies  named  in  Clause  III.  are  in  any  way 
defective  or  irregular,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  General  Council  to  represent 
the  same  to  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council. 

X.  -^It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Privy  Council,  upon  such  representations,  if 
it  see  fit,  to  order  that  any  qualification  granted  by  such  body  shall  not  confer 
any  right  to  be  registered.  It  shall  be  also  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  with  advice 
of  the  Privy  Council,  upon  further  representation  from  the  General  Council,  or 
otherwise,  to  revoke  any  such  order. 

XI.  *If  any  registered  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  felony,  misdemeanour, 
crime,  or  offence,  or  shall,  after  due  inquiry,  be  judged  by  the  General  Council 
to  have  been  guilty  of  infamous  conduct  in  any  professional  respect,  the  General 
Council  may  erase  the  name  of  such  person  from  the  register. 

XII.  *If  any  person  shall  wilfully  procure,  or  attempt  to  procure,  registration 
by  any  false  representation,  he  shall  be  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,   • 
and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  imprisoned  for  any  tei-m  not  exceeding  twelve 
months. 

XIII.  *Any  person  who  shall  pretend  to  be  registered,  or  take  or  use  any 
name,  title,  or  description  [names  and  titles  to  be  inserted  here]  implying  that 
he  is  registered,  shall  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  Twenty  Pounds, 

XIV.  *After  fthe  date  to  be  insei-ted  hereafter]  the  words  "  legally  qualified 
"  schoolmaster,"  or  "  duly  qualified  schoolmaster,"  or  any  other  words  indi- 
cating a  person  recognized  by  law  as  a  schoolmaster,  teacher,  or  member  of  the 
scholastic  profession,  when  used  in  any  Act  of  Parliament,  shall  be  used  to  mean 
a  person  registered  under  this  Act. 

XV.  Any  person  engaged  in  the  scholastic  profession  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  and  being  of  age,  may,  on  the  production  of  satisfactory 
evidence,  be  registesred;  and  no  such  person  shall  be  struck  off  the  register, 
except  for  offences  specified  in  Clause  XL,  or  in  case  of  death. 

XVI.  llie  registrar  shall  enter  in  alphabetical  order  the  name,  place  of 
residence,  and  qualification  of  all  persons  entitled  to  be  registered,  thus, — 


Name. 

Residence. 

Qualification. 

A.  B. 

The  Grammar  School, 
Bristol. 

Master  of  Arts  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 
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Rev.  G.  A. 
Jacob,  B.n., 

Bev.  7\ 
Jackson,  M.A., 

Rev.  J. 
Ridywat/,M.A., 
S.  Rule,  Esq. 
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10.928.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  observe  that  you  propose  that  it  should 
be  in  the  power  of  this  Council  to  strike  the  name  of  a  master  off  the 
register  for  immorality  connected  with  his  profession  ;  by  that  do  you 
mean,  supposing  there  were  any  gross  case  of  notorious  immorality  not 
particularly  connected  with  his  profession,  that  in  that  case  it  should 
not  be  lawful  to  strike  his  name  off  the  register  ? — I  think  not,  unless  it 
is  professional,  and  unless  he  has  been  convicted  in  a  court  of  justice. 

10.929.  As  I  understand  if,  if  he  is  convicted  of  anj"-  offence  in  a 
court  of  justice  his  name  will  be  struck  off  the  register  ? — Yes,  if  the 
Council  see  fit,  but  not  otherwise. 

10.930.  And  if,  after  inquiry,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  immorality  iu  connexion  with  his  profession,  then  he  is 
also  to  be  struck  off  the  register  ;  is  not  that  it  ? — ^Provided  he  is 
declared  to  have  been  such  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  in  all  cases  a  court  of 
justice  must  first  decide  upon  his  immorality. 

10.931.  {Lord  I^yttehon.)  The  proposed  clause  says:  "If  any 
"  person  shall  be  convicted  of  anything,  or  shall,  after  due  inquiry,  be 
"  adjudged  by  the  General  Council  to  be  guilty  of  infamous  conduct ;'' 
that  does  not  refer  to  a  court  of  law  ? 

{Mr.  Ridgtoay.')  I  think  if  your  Lordship  will  allow  me,  I  may 
say,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  formation  of  that  par- 
ticular rule,  and  we  decided  that  it  would  be  a  most  difiicult  as  well  as 
an  invidious  thing  for  a  General  Council  to  have  to  decide  whether  a 
person  was  guilty  or  was  not  guilty  of  any  moral  offence  which  had 
nothing  necessai-ily  to  do  with  his  profession  j  and  that,  therefore,  we 
can  only  say  "  such  offences  as  are  proved  in  a  court  of  justice  ;"  also 
that  a  General  Council  would  be  perfectly  justified  in  judging  of  any 
wrong  conduct  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  person's  profession, 
but  that  it  could  not  judge  of  anything  else. 

10.932.  {Lord  Lyttelton  to  Mr.  Ridgway.)  You  mean  that  the  Gene- 
ral Council  would  judge  of  professional  offences  without  the  sentence  of 
a  court  of  law  ? — Yes. 

10.933.  {Lord  Stanley  to  Mr.  Rule.)  Under  the  heading  of  profes- 
sional offences  should  you  include  such  a  ca^e  as  this  :  If  a  schoolmaster 
had  punished  a  boy  with  undue  severity,  and  if  the  parent  had  recovered 
damages  from  him  iu  consequence  ? — I  should  think  not,  though  the 
Council  would  have  the  power,  after  conviction  in  a  court  of  law,  to 
order  his  name  to  be  struck  off  the  register.  I  can  give  an  instance  :  a 
case  occurred  some  time  ago  of  a  master,  who,  by  excessive  flogging, 
occasioned  the  death  of  his  pupil,  and  was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
on  that  account ;  his  name  would  have  been  struck  off  the  register. 

10.934.  {T^ord  Taunton.')  You  do  not,  as  I  understand  it,  propose  to 
institute  any  inquiry  into  the  previous  moral  conduct  of  a  schoolmaster 
who  seeks  to  be  put  upon  that  registei'  ? — Not  at  all,  no  person  of 
immoral  conduct  would  be  allowed  to  undergo  any  of  the  examinations 
which  would  entitle  him  to  be  registered.  "We  do  not  desire  that  the 
Scholastic  Council  should  assume  any  inquisitorial  power. 

10.935.  You  consider  that  that  would  be  to  some  extent  a  guarantee 
of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  schoolmaster  ? — Exactly. 

10.936.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  assume,  with  reference  to  clause  III,, 
that  none  of  those  diplomas,  certificates,  or  degrees  would  be  granted 
to  a  person  morally  objectionable  ? — I  believe  they  would  not. 

10.937.  Is  it  so,  now  that  a  degree  is  granted  by  the  Universities 
that  does  not  imply  a  moral  certificate  ? — ^A  candidate  must  be  of 
good  moral  character  before  he  can  obtain  his  degree. 

10.938.  Witli  reference  to  those  new  certificates  granted  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  for  Education,  that  would  be  a  new  kind  of  certi- 
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ficate  under  the  Act  ? — The  certificates  referred  to  are  already  gvaaitod     Rev.  G.  A. 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  •^"'^"^  -O^-  > 

10.939.  The  words  of  the  Bill  are,  Clause  III., "  Certificates  granted  j^^J'^n  M.A. 
hy  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Education."     Those  would  be  certifi-        jje„'  j/ 
cates  created  by  the  Act  ? — This  clause  refers  to  certificates  which  now  Itidgway,M.A. 
exist.  B.  Rule,  Esq. 

10.940.  What  are  they  ?  - — 
{Mr.  Bidgway.)  There  are  certificated  schoolmasters  now.                    29tliNov.l865 
{Mr.  Jackson.)  May  I  A^euture  to  illustrate  Mr.  Ridgway's  observa- 
tion by  my  old  experience  in  connexion  with  the  Training  College 

at  Batteisea  ?  There  are  a  large  number  of  certificated  schoolmasters 
now,  and  it  is  to  them  that  reference  is  made  in  the  clause.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  competent  to  undertake  certain  sorts  of  middle  schools 
without  any  further  examination. 

10.941.  {Lard  Lyttelton  to  Mr.  Rule.)  The  intention  is  that  all  those 
certificates  and  diplomas,  would,  to  some  extent,  convey  a  moral  recom- 
mendation ? — Exactly. 

10.942.  {Lord  Taunton.)  In  the  case  of  a  French  master,  you  would 
propose  to  give  him  a  certificate  upon  ascertaining  his  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  and  his  ability  to  teach  it  ? — The  suggestion,  in  the 
case  of  teachers  for  special  subjects,  such  as  French,  is,  that  the  Council 
should  be  allowed  to  decide  whether  the  certificate  presented  by  the 
Frenchman  be  one  entitling  him  to  be  registered.  He  might  bring  a 
first  class  certificate  from  his  own  country  which  the  Council  might 
recognize  as  entitling  him  to  have  his  name  placed  on  the  separate  list, 
though  not  on  the  list  in  which  the  names  of  those  who  had  obtained 
general  qualifications  would  be  entered :  the  list  would  be  entirely 
distinct. 

10.943.  Would  you  extend  it  to  music,  and  such  subjects  ? — Yes,  to 
music,  drawing,  German,  and  to  other  subjects. 

10.944.  Do  you  believe  this  system,  if  carried  out,  would  exclude 
many  persons  from  the  practice  of  teaching,  who  are  now  employed  in 
it,  and  who  are  very  inadequate  to  the  task  ? — I  think  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act  it  would  be  verj'  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of 
division  between  those  who  were,  and  those  who  were  not,  competent, 
and  that  therefore  it  would  be  necessary  to  register  all  who  could  pro- 
duce any  evidence  that  they  were  schoolmasters,  be  they  competent  or 
incompetent,  but  that  after  a  certain  date,  only  those  should  be  registered 
who  could  produce  any  one  or  more  of  the  required  qualifications. 

10.945.  You  believe  that  it  would  work  itself  clear  ? — ^It  would  work 
itself  clear  gradually,  and  would  deter  incompetent  persons  from 
undertaking  the  duties  of  schoolmaster. 

10.946.  {Lord  Stanley.)  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  this  arrange- 
ment would  be,  that  after  a  certain  time  parents  in  general  would  not 
take  any  master  who  was  not  registered  ?— -I  think  that  the  masters  who 
were  registered  would  be  very  careful  to  declare  that  they  were 
duly  qualified  men,  and  that  it  would  be  their  interest  to  do  all  they 
could  to  discourage  persons  from  employing  others  who  were  not 
perfectly  qualified.  Schoolmasters  have  an  advantage  which  others  do 
not  possess  ;  they  issue  prospectuses  of  their  schools,  in  which  they 
would  declai'e  themselves  to  be  legally  qualified. 

10.947.  In  short  it  would  become  a  close  corporation  having  a  very 
strong  interest  in  excluding  from  their  business  anybody  not  belonging 
to  that  corporation  ? — They  could  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  those 
who  did  not  belong  to  them  ;  they  might  bring  their  influence  to  bear 
upon  parents,  and  if  they  found  persons  who  were  unregistered  de- 
claring themselves  to  be  registered,  they  could  prosecute  them. 
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T^^\  *7in'         10,948.  You  would  require  a  certain  examination  to  be  passed  before 

n'  %fr''    you  admitted  schoolmasters  to  be  registered  in  case  of  no  otha-  public 

Jackson'  M.A.   examination  having  been  passed  ? — A  certain  examination  would  have 

Rev.  J.     '  to  be  passed  ;  any  one  of  the  examinations  specified  in  Clause  III. 
Ridgway,M.A.,       10,949.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  It  might  happen  that  none  of  those 
B.  Eule,  Esq.  have  been  passed  ? — Then  they  could  not  be  registered. 

10.950.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  In  the  event  of  a  person  not  having  passed 
any  of  those  examinations,  is  there  any  mode  of  obtaining  admission? — 
At  present  there  is  not,  unless  the  General  Council  were  themselves  to 
institute  any  examination.  It  is  suggested  .that  the  Council  should 
institute  some  examination. 

10.951.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  But  that  is  not  provided  for  in  the  draft 
Bill  ? — No,  but  a  later  minute  of  the  Committee  suggests  it. 

10.952.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  that  only  in  case  the  candidate  has  not 
passed  any  other  of  the  examinations  ? — Not  in  that  case  at  all.  A 
candidate  may  make  his  choice.  I  will  read  the  minute  that  was  passed  : 
"  That  while  it  is  not  proposed  at  present  that  the  General  Council  to 
"  be  appointed  under  the  Act,  shall  do  more  than  register  the  certificates 
"  issued  by  the  bodies  named  in  Clause  III.,  it  is  hoped  that  hereafter 
"  the  Council  may  act  directly  or  indirectly  as  an  Examining  Board, 
"  especially  in  the  much  neglected  '  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,' 
"  with  a  view  to  ultimately  drawing  up  a  list  of  schoolmasters  and 
"  teachers  graduated  according  to  the  amount  of  qualification  in  each 
"  individual  case." 

10.953.  Do  you  contemplate  either  now  or  hereafter  having  any 
scheme  for  the  inspection  of  schools  connected  with  this  Association  ? — 
We  do  not. 

10.954.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  do  not  attempt  to  define  what  you 
call  a  bona  fide  schoolmaster  beyond  the  words  in  the  proposed  IStli 
clause,  "  any  person  engaged  in  the  scholastic  profession  ;"  do  you 
believe  the  Council  practically  would  have  no  difiiculty  in  satisfactorily 
ascertaining  who  is  a  bond  fide  schoolmaster  ? — I  think  there  would  not 
be  any  difficulty.  I  take  the  case  of  the  master  of  some  small  school  in 
a  remote  parish.  If  ho  could  bring  from  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or 
some  other  person  of  known  respectability,  a  certificate  stating  that  he 
was  really  practising  as  a  schoolmaster,  whatever  his  quaUfications  might 
be,  he  would  then  be  registered.  No  doubt  at  the  time  many  will  be 
registered  who  are  in  some  degree  incompetent.  There  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between  competent  and  incompetent 
teachers. 

10.955.  Would  a  private  tutor  be  considered  a  schoolmaster  ? — A 
private  tutor  would. 

10.956.  You  do  not  propose  to  define  the  scholastic  profession  beyond 
what  you  have  done  here  ;  you  leave  that  to  the  Council  to  ascertain  ? 
— We  leave  that  to  the  Scholastic  Council ;  those  strictly  would  be  in 
the  profession  who  had  passed  any  of  the  specified  examinations. 

{Mr.  Jackson.)  May  I  venture  to  make  a  suggestion  explanatory 
of  Mr.  Rule's  remark  ?  Persons  are  alternately  masters  of  schools  and 
private  tutors  ;  that  is,  they  have  individual  pupils  and  private  classes, 
and  very  often  a  man  has  both  at  the  same  time  ;  therefore  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  make  any  exact  definition  distinguishing  between  a 
private  tutor  and  a  schoolmaster,  because  four  boys  might  be  called  a 
school,  though  instructed  in  a  private  room. 

10.957.  {Lord  Lyttelton  to  Mr.  Jackson.)  Would  a  clergyman  who 
takes  three  or  four  private  pupils  at  his  own  house,  a  clergyman  in 
charge  of  a  parish,  be  in  the  scholastic  pi'ofession  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  if 
he  chose  to  consider  himself  so. 
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10.958.  {Mr.  Acland.)  To  go  one  step  further  ;  suppose  a  gentle-     Rev.  G.  A. 
man,  not  being  a  graduate,  made  an  engagement  in  a  private  family,   Jacob,  D.D., 
and  undertook  the  charge  of  that  family,  would  you  call  him  a  member        ■^^-  ^ 
of  the  profession  ?— Yes,  I  think  so.  _  ^K^l  j 

10.959.  On  what  test,  how  would  you  get  at  it  ? — That  is  a  point  at  Ridgway^.A. 
which,  at  the  beginning,  the  gentlemen  who  moved  in  this  work  found  B.  Rule,  Esq. 

that  they  had  great  difficulty.     Eventually  we  may  hope  that  the  whole         

profession  would  be  so  influenced  by  the  registration  that  they  would  29thNov.l865 
gladly,  one  and  all,  move  for  an  examination  of  qualifications  to  teach  ; 

but  at  the  beginning,  considering  the  vast  number  of  teachers  there 
are,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  that. 

10.960.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Therefore  you  simply  say  for  the  present 
a  bona  fide  schoolmaster,  leaving  it  to  future  times  for  all  schoolmasters 
to  be  registered  on  examination  ? — Just  so. 

10.961.  At  present  you  leave  the  Council  to  ascertain  who  axe  bona 
fide  schoolmasters,  and  who  are  not  ? — Yes ;  and  each  case  must  be 
taken  on  its  own  merits. 

(Mr.  Ridgioay.)  May  I  make  this  observation,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  registration  it  would  lie  upon  the  person  applying  to 
be  registered  to  show  his  qualification.  We  do  not  contemplate  that 
the  General  Council,  as  soon  as  it  came  into  existence,  would  draw  up 
a  list  of  all  the  duly  qualified  persons. 

10.962.  {Lord  Lyttelton  to  Mr.  Ridgway.)  The  Council  would 
have  to  be  satisfied  wlhether  they  were  duly  qualified  or  not  ? — Yes. 

10.963.  {Lord  Taunton  to  Mr.  Rule.)  How  would  you  propose  that 
the  expense  of  working  this  registration  should  be  defrayed  ?  Do  you 
propose  to  be  authorized  to  charge  any  fee  for  registry  ? — We  propose 
that  a  fee  should  be  paid  by  all  who  are  registered,  as  is  the  case  with 
Medical  men,  and  that  the  expenses  should  be  defrayed  out  of  those  fees. 

10.964.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  amount  of  the  fee  ? — That  question 
has  not  yet  been  bi'ought  before  the  Committee. 

10.965.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with 
inefficient  masters.  In  some  of  the  endowed  schools  we  may  find 
instances  of  a  master  who  is  contented  with  the  endowment,  and  who 
prevents  boys  from  coming  to  the  school ;  that  school  has  therefore 
almost  ceased  to  exist  as  a  school ;  how  would  you  propose  to  deal  with 
that  sort  of  master,  those  who  are  not  properly  doing  their  duty  ? — I 
do  not  see  how  the  Council  could  interfere  with  any  master  if  he  were 
neglectful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ;  such  interference  would  rather 
be  left  to  the  bodies  under  whom  he  was  directly  acting,  the  trustees  of 
the  school. 

10.966.  {Lord  Stanley.)  In  point  of  fact  the  registration  would  prove 
only  this,  that  at  some  period  of  his  life  he  had  obtained  a  certificate 
from  your  body,  and  that  he  had  not  been  convicted  of  any  crime  ? — 
It  is  so  under  the  Medical  Act.  After  he  had  been  once  registered, 
any  additional  qualification  which  he  might  acquire  would  be  appended 
to  his  name,  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  ;  and  his  name  could  not  be  struck 
ofi"  the  registei-,  unless  he  had  been  convicted,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a 
court  of  justice. 

{Mr.  Ridgway.)  But  the  aim  of  this  Act,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
commence  with  that,  is  only  to  register,  if  possible,  those  who  are  able 
to  show  that  they  have  some  capability  of  teaching  ;  not  merely  that 
they  have  some  intellectual  knowledge  at  one  period  of  their  lives. 

10.967.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold  to  Mr.  Ridgway.)  How  do  you  propose 
to  ascertain  that  ?— That,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  a  great  difficulty. 

10.968.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  At  present  there  are  no  means  of  ascer- 
2.  O 
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JReu.  G.  A.     tainiug  it  ? — None  whatever  ;  we  only  hope  that  this  may  be  a  nieanis 
Jacob,  D.D.,    of  introducing  that  desideratum. 

f""'  M  A        10)969.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Your  scheme  as  it  now  stands  simply  certifier! 

I^'  J      '  to  presumed  knowledge  or  ostensible  experience  ? — Exactly,  at  present. 

jRidgway,M.A.,      {Mr-  Jackson.)  May  I  be  permitted  to  make  a  remark  upon  the  Dean 

B,  Rule,  Esq.  of  Chichester's  question,  relative  to  an  endowed  schoolmaster  not  doing 

his  duty  ?     It  would  be  impossible  for  a  central  body  like  this  Council 

29thNov.l865.  to  undertake  the  investigation  of  all  delin(['aent  schoolmasters,  whether 
of  endowed  schools  or  otherwise  ;  but  ilirectly  a  local  and  respon- 
sible body  had  certified  in  any  way  that  a  master  was  infamous  in  the 
conduct  of  his  school, — for  instance,  that  ho  habitually  absented  himself, 
and  would  not  work  in  order  that  he  might  have  no  scholars,  as  it  is 
said  the  master  of  a  great  endowed  school  in  the  East  Eiding  of  York- 
shire did  some  years  ago,  and  in  the  Histories  of  Yorkshire  it  is  stated, 
that  the  last  boy  was  bribed  or  beaten  away  ;  in  such  a  case,  it  would 
be  very  proper  that  the  Council  should  take  cognizance  of  such  an  acf. 
by  striking  the  man  ofi". 

10,970.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of 
drunkenness  ? 

{Mr.  Jackson.)  To  say  that  a  schoolmaster  should  never  teach  again 
who  had  been  once  caught  intoxicated,  would  be  perhaps  going  too  far. 
but  of  course  an  habitual  drunkard  would  be  infamous  in  conduct.  I 
should  think  there  would  be  no  question  at  all  about  that. 

10,971  {Lord  Sta7iley.)  You  have  several  times  used  that  phrase, 
"  infamous  in  conduct,"  can  you  define  the  extent  to  which  you  propose 
that  this  kind  of  moral  censorship  should  be  exercised  by  the  Board 
which  you  propose  to  create  ? — The  Board  does  not,  I  think,  intend  to 
exercise  moral  censorship,  it  would  only  act  through  the  moral  censor- 
ship of  competent  bodies. 

10.972.  Do  you  lueaii  to  deal  only  with  the  cases  which  have  been 
dealt  with  in  a  court  of  justice  ?  Because  in  your  statement  here,  you 
go  much  further  ? — No.  I  understand  that  there  are  many  courts,  so 
to  speak,  which  are  different  from  courts  of  justice,  but  yet  are  com-ts 
that  judge  of  immorality ;  for  instance,  suppose  the  trustees  or  committee 
of  a  proprietary  school  should  meet  together  and  deliberately  vote  that 
so  and  so  is  incompetent,  from  wicked  conduct,  any  longer  to  conduct  the 
school;  it  would  be  very  proper  then  for  the  Council  to  take  cognizance 
of  such  a  vote,  though  it  would  not  be  an  act  of  a  court  of  justice. 

10.973.  Can  you  say  expressly,  on  behalf  of  this  body,  that  that  power 
of  judging  to  be  exercised  by  the  Council  distinct  from  the  sentence  of 
a  court  of  law,  is  not  to  be  exercised  by  the  Council  pursuant  to  any 
investigation  instituted  and  conducted  by  itself,  but  that  it  must  always 
be  on  the  verdict  of  some  other  body  ? — ^I  should  say  so,  as  far  as  my 
own  impression  goes. 

10.974.  I  want  to  know  whetlier  the  Council  say  so  ? — I  should  not 
like  to  speak  on  such  a  delicate  point  as  that  on  behalf  of  the  Council. 

{Mr.  Rule.)  May  I  be  allowed  to  say  that,  as  far  as  the  Committee  is 
concerned,  they  understand  the  offences  specified  to  be  offences  which 
have  been  first  proved  in  a  court  of  justice. 

{Mr.  Jackson.)  Or  in  a  competent  court. 

10,976.  {Dr.  Storrar  to  Mr.  Rule.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  best 
members  of  the  scholastic  profession  would  respond  to  a  registration  of 
this  kind  ;  that  the  register  might  eventually  become  a  record  of 
superior  qualifications,  and  that  in  that  way  the  public  might  eventually 
have  some  guarantee  for  persons  on  the  register  being  really  well 
qualified  for  their  duties  ?— I  have  every  reason  to  think  so.     I  have 
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here  the  signatures  of  836  schoolmasters,  who  expect  that  theh'  signatures  Rev.  G.  A. 
■will  be  laid  before  this  Commission,  expressing  their  entire  concurrence  Jacob,  D.D., 
in  the  principle  of  scholastic  registration.  ^«"-  ^ 

10.976.  So  that  not  by  any  process  of  compulsion,  but  simply  by  the  ^"^^'  j  ' 
effect  of  voluntary  registration,  you  think  you  see  your  way  to  raising  jjj'^jy'j(jr^_ 
the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  ? — Quite  so,  and  there  is  every  indication   b.  Jtuhj  Esq. 

in  favour  of  it.     I  have  tabulated  the  signatures  I  have  received,  in         

order  that  the  Commission  may  be  able  to  judge  who  the  persons  are  29tliNov.  1865. 
that  have  signed  in  favour  of  registration. 

10.977.  {Mr.  Acland.')  Have  you  at  aU  considered  the  question  of 
registering  subordinates  who  do  not  happen  to  have  these  certificates  of 
knowledge  implied  by  a  degree,  a  diploma,  or  certificate  ;  such  as  ushers 
or  assistants  who  have  been  trained  up  in  the  schools  ? — After  the  date 
specified  in  the  Act,  after  all  present  schoolmasters  have  been  registered, 
we  would  then  register  those  who  could  undergo  one  or  more  examina- 
tion, whoever  or  whatever  they  might  be. 

10.978.  Are  there  not  a  large  number  of  young  men  in  humble 
circumstances,  but  who  are  trained  to  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster, 
in  the  establishments  of  gentlemen  conducting  schools  ?— That  is  a 
class  which  we  very  much  wish  to  improve. 

10.979.  Have  you  made  any  provision  for  that  class,  and  if  so,  what 
is  it  ? — That  they  should  undergo  any  one  of  the  examinations.  There 
is  no  other  condition  of  their  being  registered. 

10.980.  What  examinations  will  be  opened  to  them  ? — All  examina- 
tions specified  in  Clause  III. 

10.981.  They  might  not  be  able  to  reside  at  the  University ;  they 
might  be  too  old  to  go  up  for  the  local  examinations,  and  they  might 
never  have  been  in  a  training  school  ? — There  are  the  examinations 
mentioned  in  Clause  III.,  "  The  chartered  bodies  include  the  College 
"  of  Preceptors  and  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland." 

10.982.  You  would  hope,  in  fact,  that  those  young  men  would  obtain 
certificates  which  would  put  them  on  your  register  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Ridgway.)  That  is  our  great  wish  that  they  should  be  obliged 
to  do  that. 

10.983.  {Lord  Stanley  to  Mr.  Rule.')  Do  you  not  fear  that  a  cer- 
tificate of  that  kind  might  be  taken  as  meaning  much  more  than  it 
might  really  mean,  and  therefore  make  employers  careless  of  making 
inquiry  on  their  own  account  ? — AU  qualifications  would  be  definitely 
stated  in  the  register. 

10.984.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Does  this  proposed  Bill  affect  school- 
mistresses as  well  as  schoolmasters  ? — That  question  has  been  most 
carefully  discussed  by  the  Committee. 

10.985.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  does  it  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  at  present 
schoolmistresses  are  not  included, 

10.986.  Has  the  question  been  at  all  considered  by  the  Council  ? — It 
has  been  very  carefully  considered,  and  I  may  state  the  reason  why 
schoolmistresses  are  not  specially  mentioned.  There  is  a  very  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  and  against  the  extension  of  female  education.  We 
do  not  wish,  in  promoting  this  movement,  to  take  any  ground  which 
might  be  disputed  by  those  who  are  at  all  antagonistic  to  the  further 
promotion  of  female  education.  We  hope  that  ultimately  schoolmis- 
tresses may  be  included,  since  the  education  of  this  country  is  greatly 
affected  by  them. 

10.987.  {Mr.  Acland.)  It  has  come  before  ns  in  evidence  that  an 
important  institution  connected  with  the  scholastic  profession  has 
found  itself  compelled,  by  reason  of  what  they  consider  sufficient  con- 
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Rev.  G.  A.     sideration,  to  admit  very  successful  practitioners  in  the  art  of  keeping 

Jacob,  D.D.,    scholastic  establishments  who  were  known  really  to  be  intellectually 

'f  *"•  ?;  .    incompetent,  and  to  be,  in  fact,  merely  successful  keepers  of  a  boarding 

Jackson,  M.A.,  house  ;  have  you  considered  in  what  way  you  would  deal  with  cases 

It{dgwai,,M.A.  °^  ^'^^^  '""d  ?— Those  who  are  so  admitted  into  the  bodies  you  have 

L  '  "'  named  ? 

29tlilirov.  1865,       10,988.  Having  no  degree,  no  diploma,  and  nothing  to  show  for  it 
■      except  that  they  have  made  an  immense  quantity  of  money  out  of 
pupils. 

(Mr.  Jackson.)  But  who  do  not  themselves  teach. 
{Mr.  Rule.)  They  would  not  be  registered  unless  they  had  under- 
gone one  of  the  examinations  conducted  by  that  body  ;  they  must  pass 
an  examination. 

10.989.  (To Mr.  Rule.)  Would  they  not  come  under  Clause  XV.  as 
persons  engaged  in  the  scholastic  profession  ? — At  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act  they  could  not  be  excluded  if  in  charge  of  a  school. 
They  would  fall  off  year  by  year. 

10.990.  Do  you  propose  to  test  these  gentlemen  by  an  examination, 
or  to  refuse  them  admission  on  your  register? — We  could  not  compel 
them  to  come  under  any  test  at  the  time  the  Act  was  passed. 

10.991.  In  point  of  fact  such  persons  would  appear  on  your  register  ? 
—Yes. 

10.992.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Are  there  any  other  points  to  which  you 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission? 

(Mr.  Jackson.)  I  believe  the  only  reason  why  I  am  here,  is  not  be- 
cause these  little  details  properly  belong  to  me,  but  as  having  had  great 
experience  during  the  last  30  years  of  the  desire  of  a  large  body  of 
respectable  schoolmasters  to  undergo  some  form  of  examination,  or  to 
be  registered  in  order  that  they  may  be  distinguished  from  incompetent 
teachers.  During  the  time  that  I  was  Principal  of  the  Training  College 
at  Battersea,  that  question  was  constantly  under  discussion,  and  1 
believe  that  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Edward  Carleton 
TufneU,  and  other  gentlemen  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
foundation  of  that  institution,  and  its  subsequent  work,  were  very 
warmly  pressed  by  private  schoolmasters  to  institute,  either  in  connexion 
with  the  Government,  or  in  some  other  way,  the  registration,  and 
eventually  the  examination  of  middle  class  schoolmasters,  that  is, 
persons  who  keep  what  are  called  private  academies.  That  pressure 
has  constantly  been  exercised  more  or  less  on  myself. 

(Mr.  Rule.)  May  I  be  allowed  to  name  some  of  the  public  bodies 
which  have  expressed  their  entire  concurrence  in  this  scheme  ?  The 
College  of  Preceptors,  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  the  General 
Associated  Body  of  Church  Schoolmasters,  which  represents  the  school- 
masters of  the  industrial  classes,  the  Scottish  Central  Association  of 
Schoolmasters,  and  various  other  Associations  throughout  the  countiy, 
such  as  the  Manchester  Board  of  Schoolmasters,  consisting  of  40  of 
the  most  influential  educators  in  Manchester,  who  have  sent  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  Committee,  and  who  have  expressed  their  concurrence 
in  this  scheme  ;  and  other  similar  Associations.  I  have  here  the  sig- 
natures of  836  schoolmasters, — clergymen  and  laymen, — ^which  it  was 
my  duty  to  bring  with  me  this  morning,  and  lay  before  the  Commission. 

10.993.  (Mr.  Acland  to  Mr.  Rule.)  Is  there  any  marked  preponde- 
rance of  either  private  schoolmasters,  or  masters  of  endowed  schools  in 
that  list? — I  have  all  the  statistics  here.  72  clergjrmen,  764  laymen, 
183  public  schoolmasters,  271  private  schoolmasters,  262  masters  of 
schools  for  the  industrial  classes,  120  masters,  principals,  and  students  of 
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training  colleges  ;  of  those  36  were  graduates  of  Oxford,  57  graduates     Rev.  G.  A. 
of  Cambridge,  32  graduates  of  London,  12  graduates  of  Durham,  and  Jacob,  D.D., 
16  graduates  of  universities  not  specified  in  the  returns.  f'^"'  ^  . 

10.994.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  that  list  applicable  to  Ireland  ?— Only  •^'"'^^;  ;|^-^-' 
to  England.  Ridgwa.y',M.A., 

{Mr.  Ridgway.)  I  should  like  to  supplement  what  Mr.  Jackson  has  B.  Rule,  Esq. 

said  with  regard  to  the  demand  for  schoolmasters  of  that  kind.    As  the         

Principal  of  a  training  college,  I  have  perpetually  applications  for  29thNov.l865. 
middle-class  schoolmasters,  who  have  been  trained,  and  continual  com- 
plaints  from  the  Principals  of  middle-class  schools,  that  they  cannot 
obtain  duly  qualified  middle-class  schoolmasters  for  their  subordinates  ; 
but  although  we  could  easily  find  abundance  of  situations  for  such  men, 
we  cannot  recommend  any.  We  do  not  know  of  them, — there  are  no 
means  of  our  knowing  of  them.  They  will  not  come  to  be  trained, 
because,  as  it  is,  they  can  slip  into  the  profession  without  any  qualifi- 
cation. Practically,  we  are  now  forbidden  to  send  out  certificated  masters 
to  fill  those  posts. 

{Mr.  Rule.)  May  I  be  allowed  to  add  that  in  the  promotion  of  this 
movement  the  great  object  of  the  Committee  is  not  merely  to  exclude 
from  the  profession  incompetent  men,  but  also  to  encourage  and  promote 
education  generally  throughout  the  country.  We  have  not  been  in- 
fluenced by  any  class  feeling  at  all,  but  by  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit 
education  generally,  and  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  science  of  it ; 
but  we  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so, — that  the  efforts  have  faUed 
which  have  been  made  to  promote  it,  and  that  they  will  fail  so  long 
as  the  door  of  admission  to  the  profession  is  open  to  any  one  who  may 
choose  to  come  in.  Relative  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  private  school- 
masters to  be  registered,  and  to  have  some  recognized  status,  I  may  say, 
that  a  meeting  was  held,  in  January,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
by  public  advertisement,  at  which  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Jackson  took 
the  chair,  and  the  Rev.  James  Ridgway  and  myself  were  present,  and 
from  three  to  four  hundred  schoolmasters,  chiefly  of  private  academies. 
After  full  exposition  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Registration  Committee, 
the  meeting  came  to  the  unanimous  resolution  of  adopting  the  scheme 
which  the  deputation  have  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Com- 
mission to-day. 

Feedbkick  William  Walker,  Esq.,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined,    p.  W.  Walker 

10.995.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  are  a  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford  ? — I  am. 

10.996.  You  took  a  first  class  in  classics  ? — ^Yes. 

10.997.  You  also  gained  the  Sanscrit  scholarship  ? — ^Yes. 

10.998.  And  the  Vinerian  scholarship  ? — Yes. 

10.999.  I  believe  you  are  now  the  Head  Master  of  the  grammar 
school  at  Manchester  ? — Yes. 

1 1.000.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  us  what  is  the  nature 
of  that  school  ? — It  is  an  ordinary  grammar  school,  founded  by  Hugh 
Oldham  ;  or  rather  it  is  generally  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Hugh 
Oldham,  though  it  was  really  founded  by  relatives  of  his,  under  his 
direction,  about  1510.  At  present  the  education  given,  which  is  on  a 
large  scale,  is  under  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  pronounced  in 
1848,  so  that  the  education  is  not  strictly  confined  to  classics,  but 
embraces  French,  mathematics,  and  some  other  few  subjects.  We  have 
250  boys  in  the  school,  and  a  regular  staff  of  eight  or  nine  masters. 

11.001.  Do  you  aim  at  givftig  what  is  called  a  first-class  classical 
and  mathematical  education  ;  or  do  you  at  all  adapt  your  course  of 


Esq. 
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F.  W.  Walker,  instruction  to  the  wants  of  boys  whose  prospects  in  life,  and  the  time 
Esq,  which  they  are  able  to  devote  to  education,  would  require  that  education 
~     ^iRCK  to  I'e  of  8,  somewhat  different   description? — I  endeavour  to   steer  a 

29thNov.  1865.  j^j^^jg  course  throughout  the  whole  lower  part  of  the  school ;  through- 
out the  whole  school  except  the  sixth  form,  my  own  fonn.  I  give  half 
the  time  to  classics  and  divinity,  and  the  other  half  of  the  time  to  other 
subjects,  so  that  most  boys  under  16  receive  an  education  which  would 
adapt  them  for  passing  the  Oxford  local  examination.  We  pass  a  very 
considerable  number  of  boys  through  that  examination,  as  perhaps  you 
may  have  seen.  I  think  this  last  year  we  passed  35,  or  one  and  a  half 
times  as  many  as  any  other  school.  When  boys  once  come  into  my  own 
form,  I  take  care  that  they  study  classics,  and  classics  exclusively.  I 
excuse  them  even  mathematics,  unless  a  boy  shows  great  adaptitude  for 
mathematics.  If  he  is  a  very  able  boy,  I  let  him  pursue  both  ;  if  he 
has  an  aptitude  for  mathematics  I  turn  him  adrift  into  mathematics. 

11.002.  To  what  age  do  the  boys  who  resort  to  your  school  generally 
speaking  remain  ? — ^It  is  almost  impossible  to  say.  Boys  who  are 
destined  for  business  leave  at  about  15  or  16.  Of  course  tlie  boys  who 
are  going  to  the  University  stop  till  later  than  in  other  cases. 

11.003.  Do  most  of  your  boys  leave  at  15  or  16, -or  do  they  mostly 
remain  to  the  age  at  which  boys  go  to  the  Universities  ? — By  far  the 
greater  number  leave  at  about  15  or  16. 

11.004.  What  course  of  instruction  do  you  give  to  the  boys  who  leave 
at  15  or  16? — The  same  to  all.  We  do  not  make  any  difference 
between  the  two  sets.  I  find  giving  half  the  time  to  English  subjects 
is  no  serious  obstacle  to  boys  going  on  to  the  University.  It  at  the 
most  requires  them  to  stop  at  the  school  another  six  months. 

11.005.  There  is  no  plan  of  bifurcation  in  your  school  according  to 
the  future  prospects  of  the  boy  ? — No,  not  at  present. 

11.006.  I  suppose  you  teach  all  the  boys  some  Greek,  whatever  may 
be  their  future  prospects  ? — Every  form  in  the  school  except  the  very 
lowest  form  learns  G-reek. 

1 1.007.  Do  you  think  that  advantageous  in  the  case  of  boys  going 
into  business,  who  leave  you  at  15  or  16,  or  if  you  were  free  would  you 
in  that  case  omit  the  Greek  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I  would  omit  Greek 
for  this  reason :  boys  who  leave  us  at  15  or  16,  who  have  learnt  any 
Greek  at  all,  or  shown  any  promise  whatever,  derive  more  mental  profit 
from  Greek  than  Latin,  the  language  is  so  much  easier.  I  think  I  see 
the  first  dawn  of  intelligence  very  often  in  a  boy  reading  his  Xenophon, 
an  intelligence  which  I  do  not  find  when  he  is  reading  his  Caesar. 
What  I  should  like  to  do  (which  I  dare  not  do  until  the  Universities  choose 
to  take  the  lead)  would  be,  to  abolish  Greek  and  Latin  verses,  and  reserve 
that  for  boys  with  a  pronounced  aptitude  for  philological  studies. 

11.008.  How  many  boys  are  there  at  your  school  ? — At  present  250. 

11.009.  They  are  altogether  day  pupils,  I  believe  ? — They  are  alto- 
gether day  pupils  as  regards  masters,  but  a  person  not  being  a  master 
can  take  boarders. 

11.010.  In  point  of  fact  are  there  many  boys  who  board  elsewhere  in 
order  to  attend  your  school  ? — I  should  think  not  many  ;  perhaps  from 
25  to  30. 

11.011.  In  the  main  it  is  a  Manchester  school  ? — Yes,  a  school  for 
Manchester  and  the  neighbourhood.  Some  boys  come  by  railway  from 
a  considerable  distance. 

11.012.  Is  it  an  absolutely  free  school  in  point  of  expense  ? — Abso- 
lutely free  as  far  as  the  education  is  concerned.  We  take  no  money  in 
any  shape. 

11.013.  Who  has  a  right  to  be  admitted  to  it  ?— -The  founder  says 
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that  every  boy,  any  male  child  of  any  shii'e  or  country,  shall  be  Bdmitted,  F.  w.  Walker, 
and  that  has  been  always  understood  to  mean  that  it  is  in  no' degree         Esq. 
restricted.  

11.014.  In  point  of  fact,  in  Manchester,  are  any  boys  who  wish  to  29thNov.l865. 
come  refused  ? — Yes  ;  at  least  as  many  as  are  admitted  are  rejected, 

11.015.  Is  that  from  want  of  room  ?— Yes,  ftom  want  of  room  and 
fi'om  want  of  funds.  Unless  we  had  additional  masters  I  should  strongly 
object,  and  the  trustees  have  in  fact  objected,  under  the  advice  of  the 
University  examiners  of  the  schools,  to  increase  our  numbers. 

11.016.  What  is  the  income  of  your  school  ?-^I  believe  it  is  about 
2,500/. 

11.017.  What  is  the  nett  amount  of  income  applicable  to  the  educa- 
tion in  your  school  ? — The  masters'  salaries,  I  think,  «re  something 
like  1,800/.  or  1,900/.;  what  the  rest  is  applied  to  I  really  do  not  know. 
I  suppose  repairs  of  buildings,  and  so  on. 

11.018.  I  observe  the  expense  of  the  school  is  stated  in  the  Return 
before  us  at  2,500/.  ?— Yes. 

11.019.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  substantially  correct  ?•— I  have  no 
doubt  it  is. 

11.020.  What  is  the  governing  body  of  your  school  ? — It  is  difficult 
to  say;  the  trustees  understand  themselves  to  be  appointed  chiefly  to  the 
management  of  the  property,  and  they  leave  the  actual  management  of 
the  school  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  Dean  of 
Manchester  and  myself.  The  patron  of  the  school  is  the  head  of  my 
own  college,  the  president  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxfoi-d.  How  it 
is  that  the  Dean  and  myself  have  the  management  of  the  school  is,  in 
consequence  of  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  decree  ; 
it  does  not  arise,  I  think,  from  the  foundation  deed. 

11.021.  In  this  bequest  there  are  other  objects  probably  contemplated 
besides  the  establishment  of  this  school  ? — ^No,  there  are  not. 

1 1.022.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  management  of  the  property  as 
distinct  from  the  management  of  the  school  ? — The  appointment  of  the 
masters,  for  example,  is  vested  in  the  Dean  and  myself.  The  whole 
arrangement  of  the  education  is  supposed  to  be  vested  in  us. 

11.023.  The  managers  only  consider  themselves  as  bound  to  take 
care  of  the  property  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

11.024.  I  believe  there  have  been  some  steps  taken  to  render  this 
school  more  extensively  useful  to  Manchester  than  it  is  at  present  ? — 
Yes. 

11.025.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  what  those  steps  have 
been  ? — Our  trustees  applied  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  leave  to 
apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  a  new  scheme,  the  main  provision 
of  which  was  to  be  that  we  were  to  take  boys  over  and  above  the  250 
free  boys,  who  were  to  pay  12  guineas  per  annum  for  their  education. 
The  Charity  Commissioners  authorized  us  to  apply  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  ;  the  trustees  applied  by  summons  in  Vice-Chancellor  Wood's 
com't,  and  on  Saturday  week  he  gave  judgment  directing  that  a  scheme 
should  be  prepared  on  the  basis  of  that  principle  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
du'ecting  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted  that  the  free  boys  were  to  be 
admitted  by  competitive  examination,  and  that  if  ever  the  income  of 
the  foundation  were  to  enlarge  so  as  to  allow  of  a  greater  number 
than  250  being  free,  then  an  enlarged  number  should  be  admitted 
free.  Our  scheme,  I  believe,  has  gone  no  further.  I  called  this 
morning  on  our  counsel,  but  he  was  out,  and  the  court  was  closed  ;  no 
fm-ther  steps,  I  believe,  have  been  taken. 

11.026.  Do   you   yourself   believe    that  this   alteration  would  bo 
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F.  W.  Walker,  exti'emely  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  education  in  Manchester  ? — ^I 

•E*?-  do  indeed.     I  have  no  doubt  that  we  should  be  able  to  give  a  more 

2qthN      ^isfis  g''"6i'*l  system  of  education.     We  should  be  enabled  to  teach  physical 

°^ ■  science,  a  very  expensive  matter  to  teach ;  we  should  be  enabled  to 

teach  German,  which  is  a  matter  of  considerable  impoi'tance  in  Man- 
chester, from  its  great  business  connexion. 

11.027.  In  that  case,  would  you  be  able  to  keep  more  distinct  than 
you  do  at  present  the  education  of  those  boys  who  are  destined  soon  to 
enter  into  active  life  from  those  who  are  likely  to  go  to  the  Universities, 
or  to  pursue  their  education  elsewhere  ? — It  would  be  really  like 
counting  one's  chickens  before  they  are  hatched,  to  say  what  one  would 
do  before  getting  the  boys,  or  having  the  disposal  of  the  money  ;  but  I 
do  contemplate  the  establishment  pretty  neai'ly  at  once  of  a  merchant's 
form,  into  which  I  would  draft  the  boys  whose  parents  gave  me  notice 
that  they  were  intended  for  business  six  months  before  they  left ;  but 
I  should  be  very  loth  to  break  up  the  system  of  united  education.  I 
am  strongly  of  opinion  that  all  classes  and  all  men  ought  to  receive  the 
same  education  up  to  a  certain  point,  as  far  as  possible. 

11.028.  You  would  then  like  to  teach  Greek  and  Latin  to  those  who 
are  destined  to  become  small  tradesmen,  and  so  on  ? — I  would  teach 
those  languages  to  peasants,  if  I  had  the  means  and  the  staff. 

11.029.  Do  you  believe  at  present  in  Manchester  that  there  are  what 
may  be  called  some  tolerably  sufiicient  means  of  education  for  that 
portion  of  the  middle  classes  which  comprises  small  tradesmen,  floui'ish- 
iug  mechanics,  and  so  on  ? — Yes ;  I  think  the  only  want  is,  the 
deficiency  of  interest  in  education  in  the  parents  themselves.  There  is 
comparatively  little  interest  in  education  among  the  middle  classes  of 
Manchester  ;  they  show  an  increasing  interest,  but  there  is  a  traditional 
custom  among  them  to  take  then'  boys  into  business  very  young.  That 
is  changing  a  little  now,  but  they  have  an  idea  that  a  boy  makes  a  better 
man  of  business  if  he  can  be  taken  and  put  to  the  desk  at  13. 

11.030.  (Lord  Stanley.)  Do  not  they  put  it  in  this  way — that  if  a 
boy  is  not  put  to  practical  business  early  in  life  he  is  very  likely  to 
follow  other  pursuits,  and  to  get  a  distaste  for  it  ? — Yes. 

11.031.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  so  ? — I  think  as 
long  as  an  educated  man  of  business  is  an  exceptional  person  it  may 
be  so. 

11.032.  I  think  I  collected  from  your  answer  that  you  thought  there 
were  very  many  good  schools  to  which  parents  in  that  rank  of  life 
would  send  their  sons  ? — Yes ;  I  think  the  schoolmasters  in  Manchester 
are  a  very  conscientious  energetic  body.  I  know  some  half  dozen  of 
them,  and  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  they  are  men  who  quite  under- 
stand their  business,  and  who  do  then-  'best. 

11.033.  Those  are  private  schoolmasters  'i — Yes. 

11.034.  What  is  the  charge  which  they  make  for  a  dayboy? — In 
the  schools  of  which  I  am  speaking  I  think  it  varies  from  \%l.  to  14/.  a 
year  for  day  boys. 

1 1.035.  Is  that  a  sum  which  you  think  a  small  tradesman  could  afford 
to  give  for  the  education  of  his  son  ? — I  was  not  thinking  of  a  small 
tradesman  ;  I  know  comparatively  little  about  the  schools  to  which  a 
small  tradesman's  son  would  go,  excepting  our  own. 

11.036.  You  propose  to  put  the  charge  for  your  school  at  12  guineas? 
— Yes. 

11.037.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  sum  which  the  small  tradesman  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  give  for  the  education  of  his  son  ? — Not  a 
very  small  tradesman,  but  I  think,  at  the  same  time,  you  will  find  a 
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greater  number  of  people  to  pay  it,  and  who  probably  would  pay  it  in  p,  w.  Walker, 
Manchester  than  in  a  corresponding  population  in  the  south.    The          Esq. 
reserved  wealth  of  the  place  is  great.  

11.038.  You  think  that  would  comprise  a  very  large  class  of  society?  29tliNov.  1865. 
— I  have  no  doubt  we  should  be  able  to  double  our  school  by  that      ' 
arrangement. 

11.039.  In  your  scheme  should  you  be  obliged  to  ask  12  guineas  ? — 
No,  not  exceeding  12  guineas.  More  than  that,  you  must  remember 
we  have  250  free  boys,  and  there  are  at  least  100  of  them  who  are 
well  able  to  pay  ;  many  of  them  have  brothers  at  Eugby,  and  so  on,  and 
quite  50  of  them  we  expect  would,  from  a  feeling  of  shame,  put  their 
boys  on  the  paying  list,  leaving  some  50  or  60  more  places  for  the 
poorer  class. 

11.040.  Suppose  you  had  boys  who  were  free,  on  what  principle 
would  the  boys  who  were  free  be  selected  ? —  Vice-ChanceUor  Wood 
directed  that  it  should  be  by  competition  from  applicants  of  any  kind, 
not  restricted  to  those  already  in  the  school. 

11.041.  Would  poverty  on  the  part  of  the  parents  in  any  case  be  a 
qualification  for  admission  without  competition  ? — The  Vice-Chancellor 
said  that  he  saw  no  warrant  whatever,  and  nothing  in  the  original 
foundation  or  in  its  subsequent  extension  which  would  allow  him  to 
give  an  advantage  to  poverty. 

11.042.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Have  the  trustees  of  your  school  any 
control  over  the  course  of  instruction  ? — They  understand  that  they 
have  not.     1  do  not  know  whether  they  have. 

11.043.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  original  documents  constituting 
the  foundation  ? — Yes. 

11.044.  What  power  have  the  trustees  under  those  documents  ? — The 
education  is  fixed  in  the  original  scheme,  which  was  drawn  up,  I 
believe,  by  some  very  experienced  lawyers  of  that  day,  but  at  the  end 
there  occurs  a  clause  giving  our  trustees  the  fullest  power  to  make  new 
ordinances  affecting  the  schoolmaster,  the  usher,  and  the  scholars  only. 
That,  I  suppose,  was  never  acted  upon  until  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
1848  and  Vice-ChanceUor  Wood  now  exercised  that  power  on  behalf 
of  the  trustees  ;  and  so  it  is  under  the  decree  I  derive  that  power,  and 
of  course  indirectly  from  the  trustees.  The  Court  of  Chancery  has  never 
exercised  its  power  as  a  Court  upon  us,  but  simply  standing  in  the  room 
of  the  trustees. 

11.045.  Practically  the  trustees  never  have  exercised  any  control 
over  the  course  of  instruction  ? — No  ;  but  the  last  clause  gives  them 
the  fullest  power.  The  Court,  however,  has  exercised  it  for  them,  and 
exhausted  it,  I  presume. 

-  1 1,046.  You  have  yourself  been  in  the  habit  of  regulating  the  whole 
course  of  instruction  ? — ^After  conference  with  the  Dean,  At  the  same 
time  I  have  always  laid  every  measure  before  the  school  committee  of 
the  trustees,  but  that  did  not  exist  before  my  time. 

11.047.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  You  said  there  was  no  intention  at 
present  to  separate  the  classes  of  boys ;  are  you  contemplating  any 
change  in  that  respect  ? — I  think  I  have  mentioned  before  that  I  hope 
to  establish  pretty  nearly  at  once  a  merchant's  form,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  for  boys  about  six  months  before  they  leave  school,  to  teach 
them  book-keeping,  and  to  pay  more  attention  to  their  hand-writing 
and  the  like. 

11.048.  {Mr.  Acland.)  I  think  in  your  return  you  mention  that  you 
feel  some  difficulties  in  your  school  from  being  hampered  in  the  course 
of  your  instruction  by  the  insufficient  income  of  the  school.     Would 
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F.  W.  Walker,  you  state  what  they  are  ? — We  suffer  very  much  from  the  lowness  of 
Esq.  salaries  in  the  lower  part  of  the  school.  We  have  to  pay  our  lowest 
master,  the  man  who  teaches  the  elements  of  Latin,  and  occasionally, 
towards  the  end  of  the  half-year,  the  elements  of  Greek,  lOOZ.  a  year, 
and  I  can  assure  the  Commissioners  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a 
man  for  that  money  who  is  fit  for  the  post. 

11.049.  What  is  the  highest  salary  paid  to  any  teacher  in  the  school, 
including  yourself? — Including  a  sum  for  a  house,  I  receive  585^. 

11.050.  Have  you  any  means  of  increasing  that  salary,  by  any  exer- 
tions of  your  own,  or  any  success  in  your  school  ? — ^No,  absolutely 
none  ;  and  there  again  comes  the  disadvantage  under  which  we  labour. 
It  requires  the  greatest  possible  enthusiasm  to  communicate  any  to 
masters  who  are  not  at  all  interested,  and  who  know  I  am  not 
interested  in  the  pecuniary  result.  It  seems  almost  impertinent  to  ask 
a  man  to  work  when  there  is  no  chance  of  his  deriving  any  benefit 
from  it. 

11.051.  Does  that  affect  the  boys  as  well  as  the  masters? — Only  in 
the  fact  that  their  education  is  not  so  general  as  I  could  wish  it,  and 
that  the  masters  are  not  as  good  teachers. 

11.052.  As  I  understand,  the  course  of  education  is  regulated  by 
yourself  ? — Yes,  as  I  said  before,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean. 

11.053.  But  you  are  practically  limited  by  want  of  means  ? — Yes. 

11.054.  Will  you  explain  what  expansion  of  your  scheme  you  would 
think  desirable  if  you  had  sufficient  means,  bearing  in  mind  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  city  in  which  your  school  is  situated  ? — I  had 
hoped  to  have  had  first  of  all  a  teacher  of  physical  science.  I  had 
hoped  to  have  a  teacher  of  Gei-man.  I  had  hoped  for  this  merchant's 
form  to  have  a  man  who  was  competent  to  teach  book-keeping  and  the 
like. 

11.055.  Do  you  think  teaching  book-keeping  in  a  school  very  impor- 
tant ? — I  have  spoken  to  two  or  three  merchants,  and  they  told  me,  yes. 

11.056.  Have  you  never  met  with  any  who  think  that  a  sound  arith- 
metical teaching  is  better,  and  that  they  will  teach  their  own  system 
of  book-keeping  rather  than  have  it  taught  by  a  schoolmaster  ? — I  have 
spoken  only  to  half  a  dozen,  and  they  all  seem  to  think  it  a  desirable 
change. 

11.057.  You  spoke  of  the  limitation  to  the  physical  training  of  your 
boys  ? — Yes.  I  have  received  perpetual  complaints  from  parents  that 
our  boys  stoop,  that  they  are  weak  in  the  chest,  that  they  have  not  the 
same  opportunity  of  exercise  which  boys  at  other  schools  have.  Wo 
have  no  playground,  no  drilling  master. 

1 1.058.  Is  the  site  of  your  school  contracted  ? — Yes,  but  that  would 
not  be  a  matter  of  importance  if  we  could  get  this  power  to  enlai'ge 
our  school,  because  our  trustees  would  give  me  the  means  of  enlarge- 
ment in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two. 

11.059.  Contiguous  to  your  present  site? — Yes.  I  had  hoped  to 
have  had  a  gymnasium  and  a  drill-master. 

11.060.  Is  the  classication  of  your  school  affected  by  limited  means  ? 
— Yes  ;  my  own  form,  for  example,  embraces  really  what  ought  to  be 
divided  into  two  forms  ;  the  fifth  form  in  the  same  way,  and  again  the 
form  below  that. 

11.061.  Should  you  anticipate  much  opposition  in  Manchester  to 
charging  for  the  cost  of  education  generally  ? — Yes,  a  very  consider- 
able opposition.  There  was  a  determined  but  a  limited  opposition  to 
our  scheme  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  consisting  of  the  old  boys,  as 
they  called  themselves. 
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11.062.  Your  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  reasonable  charge  p,  w.  Walker, 
for  education,  enabling  the  income  of  the  school  to  rise  and  fall  in  pro-          Esq. 
portion  to  its  success  ? — ^Yes.  

11.063.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  By  "old  boys,"  do  you  mean  boys  29thNoT.l865. 
educated  under  Dr.  Smith  ? — Under  Dr.  Ifemith  and  under  Mr.  Germ  on. 

11.064.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  ever  found  any  practical  incon- 
venience aifecting  the  teaching  or  the  clasaiflcatiou  of  your  school, 
arising  from  sending  boys  for  the  local  examinations  ? — We  have  a 
very  energetic  under-master,  Mr.  Mugliston,  who  really  prevents  that. 
It  does  require  a  great  deal  of  extra  work  on  the  part  of  the  master 
for  it  not  to  disorganize  the  whole  school. 

11.065.  Will  you  explain  why  ? — We  are  obliged  to  a  slight  degree 
to  cram  history  and  geography  before  the  examination.  No  boy  can 
very  well  go  in  off  his  stride  in  those  studies. 

11.066.  Do  you  think  that  an  unmixed  evil  ? — ^I  think  it  an  evil. 

11.067.  Is  it  not  an  evil  more  or  less  incident  to  all  examinations, 
and  all  tests  for  which  boys  are  obliged  to  work  ? — I  think  the 
character  of  examination  aggravates  the  necessary  evil. 

11.068.  You  speak  specially  of  history  and  geography? — Yes, 
geography  especially. 

11.069.  Do  you  find  that  preparing  boys  for  these  examinations 
operates  unfavourably  to  the  classical  attainments  of  the  boy»  who 
are  intended  to  go  to  the  University  ? — It  does  for  the  moment, 
undeniably  ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  counterbalancing  gain  to  that,  that 
most  boys  who  are  intended  for  the  Universities  have  too  restricted  an 
education  generally,  and  if  the  lads  are  kept  six  months  longer  at 
school  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  a  gain. 

11.070.  With  regard  to  physical  science,  you  spoke  just  now  of  your 
desire  to  introduce  it  into  your  school ;  have  you  formed  an  opinion  upon 
the  educational  value  of  physical  science  as  a  substitute  for  classics, 
or  would  you  only  introduce  the  subjects  as  either  primary  or  secondary, 
but  in  any  case  coupled  with  literary  training  ? — I  should  be  very 
sorry  indeed  to  see  the  humanistic  side  of  education  dropped. 

11.071.  Do  you  think  that  physical  science  for  boys  who  are  going 
into  business  at  15  or  16  can  be  substituted  for  any  part  of  the  classical 
or  literary  training  with  advantage  ? — Yes. 

11.072.  Would  you  say  to  what  extent  ? — I  think  if  the  practice  of 
composition  in  Latin  and  Greek  verse  were  dropped  there  would  be 
ample  time  secured  for  a  moderate  acquaintance  with .  some  of  the 
simpler  branches  of  physical  science. 

11.073.  Do  you  in  fact  drop  it  ? — ^No. 

1 1.074.  Why  not,  if  the  boys  are  not  going  to  the  Universities  ? — 
That  would  involve  dropping  it  for  all,  unless  we  have  a  very  large 
staff.  A  system  of  exceptions  implies  a  great  deal  more  labour  on  the 
part  of  the  master.     It  really  would  imply  another  master. 

11.075.  Supposing  you  had  an  adequate  staff  of  masters,  is  there  any 
reason  why  you  should  not  cultivate  habits  of  higher  composition  for 
boys  going  to  the  University,  and  modify  that  system  for  boys  going 
into  business  at  16  ? — There  is  another  point  which  is  quite  peculiar  to 
ourselves.  I  cannot  tell,  nor  does  anybody  else  quite  see  until  a  boy  is 
16  whether  he  is  going  to  the  Universities,  and  we  should  be  losing  a 
very  great  deal  unless  we  did  send  boys  to  the  Universities. 

11.076.  What  per  centage  do  you  send  ? — I  do  not  suppose  we  send 
10  per  cent. 

11.077.  Must  you  not  in  point  of  fact  really,  to  discharge  your  duties 
to  the  city  in  which  you  live,  frame  the  system  of  your  school  on  the 
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F.  W.  Walker,  supposition  that  a  large  number  of  boys  will  enter  into  business  early 
^^^-  in  life,  and  if  so,  what  do  you  in  your  own  mind  think  the  best  way  of 

29tliNov  1865  Pi'sparing  those  boys  for  their  future  life  ? — As  long  as  the  Universities 
'  '  continue  to  require  for  scholarships  Latin  verses,  I  think  we  must 
require  them  too.  I  should  be  glad,  speiaking  only  with  reference  to  the 
city  at  large,  not  with  any  special  reference  to  my  own  school,  to  see  an 
education  consisting  of  modern  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
supplemented  by  physical  science,  but  to  what  extent  I  would  intro- 
duce physical  science  I  could  not  tell  until  I  had  had  some  experience 
in  the  matter. 

11.078.  Do  you  think  you  could  manage  all  those  subjects  for  boys 
leaving  you  at  about  16  or  even  earlier,  according  to  your  former 
answers,  without  running  some  risk  of  dispersing  their  attention  ? — If 
I  might  refer  to  the  evidence  given  before  a  former  Commission,  I 
think  Sir  John  Coleridge's  remarks  were  perfectly  correct  when  he  said 
that  you  can  teach  all  elementary  knowledge  on  almost  an  infinite 
variety  of  subjects  without  any  danger  to  their  mind,  remembering  that 
there  is  all  the  distinction  in  the  world  between  elementary  and 
superficial. 

11.079.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Under  your  new  scheme,  1  suppose  the 
competition  among  your  free  boys,  those  boys  who  get  their  education 
for  nothing,  would  really  be  equivalent  to  a  system  of  scholarships  ? — 
Precisely  so.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them  called  foundation 
scholars. 

1 1.080.  And  that  those  scholarships  would  be  open  to  all  the  boys 
already  in  the  school  and  to  boys  who  have  not  yet  come  into  the 
school  ? — ^Exactly. 

11.081.  You  have  referred  to  your  desire  under  your  new  scheme  to 
institute  a  merchant's  class  in  which  you  would  teach  subjects,  towards 
the  end  of  their  education,  particularly  adapted  to  their  future  pursuits 
in  life.  Can  you  inform  us  whether  in  Manchester  there  has  been  any 
great  attention  paid  to  phonetic  short-hand  ? — ^Yes  ;  considerable 
attention  has  been  paid  to  it. 

11.082.  Phonetic  short-hand  is  in  fact  looked  upon  as  very  important 
for  the  usefulness  of  a  young  man  going  into  business? — Yes,  certainly 
it  is,  when  he  is  entering  a  post  as  clerk. 

1 1.083.  So  that  in  all  probability,  phonetic  short-hand  might  form 
part  of  the  subject  of  instruction  in  this  class  which  you  contemplate  ? 
— It  has  crossed  my  mind  several  times  that  it  would  be  desii-able  to 
include  that.  There  are  solicitors  who  dictate  their  letters  every 
morning  to  their  clerks,  who  take  them  down  in  shorthand. 

11.084.  Now  as  to  the  class  of  boys  who  leave  you  now,  and  may 
leave  you  henceforth,  at  the  age  of  16,  is  there  any  disposition  amongst 
them  to  improve  their  education  by  application  beyond  business 
hours  ?  There  is  at  Owens  College  a  system  of  evening  classes  es- 
tablished (I  take  a  class,  the  senior  Greek  class),  which  is  very 
thriving  indeed,  but  I  do  not  observe  many  young  men  from  the 
grammar  school  there.  If  we  ourselves  had  a  system  of  evening 
classes  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  be  thronged  by  the  boys.  There 
is  a  spirit  of  rivalry  between  the  two  institutions  which  may  prevent 
our-boys  going  there,  but  there  is  a  great  desire  for  improvement 
among  the  young  men  of  Manchester  generally. 

11.085.  Is  it  in  your  power  to  state  what  would  be  the  aggregate 
number  of  young  men  attending  the  evening  classes  at  Owen's  College 
in  the  course  of  a  session  ? — My  information  may  be  inaccurate,  but  I 
should  put  it  at  about  300. 
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11.086.  Those  evening  classes  embrace  Greek,  Latin,  mathematiciS,  F.  W.  Walker, 
chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  physics  and  modern  languages  ? — Yes,         -^^g- 
both  German  and  French. 

11.087.  Anything  else? — Yes,  logic,  jjolitical  economy,  and  other 
subjects  besides. 

11.088.  Are  you  inclined  to  think  that  the  success  of  those  evening 
classes  is  on  the  increase  ? — The  increase  in  numbers  was  arrested  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  fee  was  raised  from  10*.  6d.  to  ISs,  for  each 
course  of  lectures.  The  numbers  remained  stationary  for  a  yeai-. 
That  was  last  year.  I  have  not  heard  how  the  numbers  are  filled  up  this 
year,  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  on  the  increase.  They  have  been 
steadily  on  the  increase  up  to  this  time. 

11.089.  What  are  the  subjects  which  you  think  are  particularly  at- 
tractive in  those  evening  classes  ? — Classics  and  French,  but  classics  are 
perhaps  the  favourite  subject.  I  have  had  young  men  who  commenced 
Greek  who  ended  by  reading  Thucydides  intelligently  in  the  evening 
classes.  I  have  men  in  that  evening  class  now  who  are  reading  with 
me  the  Apology  of  Plato.  They  read  it  slowly,  but  as  intelligently  as 
any  undergraduate  reads  it. 

1 1.090.  Do  you  think  their  preference  for  languages,  whether  classic 
or  modern,  is  due  to  taste  or  to  the  greater  popularity  of  the  instructors? 
— French  has  a  great  commercial  value.  The  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek  the  students  regard  as  a  social  distinction. 

1 1 .091 .  Do  any  great  number  of  the  young  men  of  Manchester  proceed- 
ing from  school  to  a  higher  course  of  education  attend  the  ordinary  day 
classes  of  Owens  College  ? — I  believe  their  undergraduates  (the  regular 
students  as  they  are  called)  are'  about  100  in  number. 

10.092.  Do  they  proceed  from  Manchester,  or  do  they  proceed  from  a 
large  area  of  Lancashire  ? — Chiefly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
chester. We  call  10  miles  round  Manchester  by  the  name  of  Man- 
chester. 

11.093.  Have  you  ever  sent  in  any  boys  to  the  matriculation  exami- 
nation of  the  University  of  London  ?. — At  Owen's  College  we  have  a 
scholarship  which  has  been  established  within  the  last  three  years  to 
defray  the  fees  of  Owen's  CoUege,  and  we  have  thus  passed  a  few  men 
for  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of  London. 

11.094.  There  is,  in  fact,  usually  in  Owen's  College  a  system  of  local 
examinations  on  behalf  of  the  University  of  London  ? — Yes ;  but  no 
boys  proceed  directly  from  the  school  that  I  know  of. 

11.095.  They  may  come  from  the  school  originally,  but  they  pass 
through  some  intermediate  ordeal? — ^Yes. 

11.096.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Are  the  boys  required  to  learn  the  Church 
Catechism  in  your  school  ? — We  of  course  teach  the  Church  Catechism 
and  other  portions  of  the  Prayer  Book,  but  any  boy  whose  parents 
object  is  exempt.   We  have  had  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  in  the  school. 

11.097.  Do  you  find  that  that  system  produces  any  unfavourable  effect 
on  the  religious  feelings  of  the  boys  ? — We  come  so  little  into  contact 
with  the  boys  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  me  to  say.  The  boys, 
with  the  exception  of  20  that  I  have  mentioned,  are  all  stopping  at 
home,  and  there  is  every  variety  of  religious  feeling  arising  from  home 
influences. 

11.098.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Under  the  new  scheme  is  it  proposed  that 
the  Head  Master,  or  any  of  the  under  masters,  shall  be  permitted  to  take^ 
boarders  ?— No  ;  it  is  not  proposed. 

11.099.  (Mr.Acland.)  Why  is  not  that  proposed  ? — ^Lord  Cottenham 
deprived  us  of  the  power,  and  before  he  deprived  us  of  it  there  was 
great  exasperation  of  feeling  produced  in  Manchester.    It  would  be 
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F.  W.  Walhfir,  ijnpossible  to  get  our  trustees  to  accede  to  it,  and  if  we  could  get  them 
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to  accede  to  it,  we  could  not  get  any  court  in  the  country  to  give 
the  power  when  it  had  been  expressly  taken  from  us  as  late  as  1848. 

11.100.  Supposing  that  power  to  be  given  to  you  by  Parliament 
apart  from  your  own  personal  interest,  do  you  see  any  objection  to  your 
having  boarders  ? — No  ;  it  would  be  an  easy  means  of  paying  the 
masters,  and  probably  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  some  of  the 
boys  in  the  school,  by  setting  before  them  an  example  of  severer 
discipline. 

11.101.  About  the  expenses.  You  stated  just  now  that  the  usual 
rate  of  payment  in  Manchester  would  vary  from  18Z.  to  14/.  for  day 
schools  and  private  establishments  ? — ^I  rather  said  in  those  schools 
whose  masters  I  know. 

11.102.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  such 
cases  ? — At  least  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  important  schools  charge  that 

11.103.  Why  should  your  fees  be  placed  so  low  as  not  to  exceed 
12  guineas  ? — We  want,  if  we  can,  to  disarm  opposition.  Mr.  Wickens, 
the  Attorney-General's  counsel,  made  a  strong  point  against  us  that 
we  charged  too  much,  and  pressed  upon  Vice-Chancellor  Wood  vei-y 
strongly  to  lessen  the  amount  we  asked. 

11.104.  I  am  not  asking  at  all  as  to  what  may  be  the  practice  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  because  I  am  aware  they  are  hampered  by  previous 
decisions  ;  but  apart  from  considerations  of  law,  and  with  reference  to 
general  expediency,  do  you  yourself  think  that  it  is  at  all  desirable  for 
your  school  that  the  fees  should  be  so  low  as  12  guineas  ? — ^I  think 
we  could  educate  very  decently  at  12  guineas. 

11.105.  With  the  aid  of  endowments"? — No  ;  oue  endowment  is  no 
aid  to  us  under  the  new  scheme,  because  we  should  have  to  exhaust  aU 
the  endowment  funds  upon  the  free  boys. 

11.106.  (Lord  Stanley.)  You,  in  fact,  connect  together  two  schools 
which  are  on  totally  diiferent  principles  ? — Quite  so. 

Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  called  in  and  examined. 

11.107.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  are  the  Head  Master  of 
a  school  established  at  Mount  St.  Mary's,  near  Chesterfield,  in  Derby- 
shire ? — Yes. 

11.108.  I  believe  that  school  is  conducted  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  ? — ^It  is. 

11.109.  How  many  pupils  are  there  at  present  ? — There  are  107 
at  present.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  probably  there  wiU  be  120. 
They  always  increase  during  the  year.  At  Christmas  we  generally 
get  some. 

11.110.  From  what  class  of  society  do  those  pupils  generally  come  ? 
—Generally  from  professional  men,  or  independent  gentlemen  of 
moderate  incomes,  or  from  men  in  business,  not  in  the  highest  class,  not 
what  you  call  "merchant  princes,"  but  people  who  are  large  shop- 
keepers, or  Liverpool  and  Manchester  brokers  in  a  moderate  way,  men 
whose  incomes  I  fancy  might  vary  from  600?.  or  700/.  a  year  to  1,500/. 
or  1,600/.  a  year. 

11.111.  Is  it  a  boarding  school  ? — Purely  a  boarding  school. 

11.112.  There  are  no  day  scholars  ? — None  at  all. 

"  11,113.  What  is  the  amount  of  charge  to  a  boy  for  everything  at  the 
school  ? — He  has  everything  except  clothing,  medical  attendance,  and 
pocket  money,  for  36/.  a  year.  He  finds  his  own  clothes,  he  finds  his 
own  pocket  money,  and  all  medical  expenses  are,  of  course,  paid  by 
the  parents ;  but  he  is  lodged,  he  is  fed,  he  has  all  ordinary  school 
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books,  all  ordinary  school  stationery  which  is  required  for  writinp;  Itev. 

themes  and  such  things  aa  that,  at  the  expense  of  the  college.  ^-  Willianta. 

11.114.  Is   the  school  entirely  self-supporting,   or   is  the  income         ~     ' 
derived  from  the  scholars  in  any  way  supplemented  either  by  private  ^^ 
contributions  of  individuals,  or  by  any  endowments  of  any  kind  ? — There 

is  no  endowment  of  any  kind,  nor  is  it  supplemented  by  any  private 
contributions.  There  is  a  farm  attached  to  the  place,  which  if  we  let 
it  would  perhaps  bring  in  about  250?.  a  year.  I  dare  say  it  is  worth 
that  to  us  ;  not  that  we  are  first  rate  farmers,  but  still  we  can  keep  our 
own  cows,  and  by  that  means  have  milk  ;  we  also  kill  our  own  mutton, 
and  generally  our  own  beef.  By  that  means  I  dare  say  there  is  a  saving 
which  is  worth  to  us  about  250/.  a  yeai-.  In  that  sense  there  is  a 
small  endowment. 

11.115.  How  did  you  acquire  that  farm? — It  has  been  private 
property  for  a  very  long  time,  the  rent  of  which  was  formerly  given  by 
the  owners  to  support  a  mission  there. 

11.116.  Do  you  mean  that  the  farm  is  your  own  absolute  property, 
or  that  you  rent  it  ? — Our  own  absolute  property  to  use  at  present. 
We  do  not  rent  it.  We  have  the  profits  derived  from  that  farm  for  the 
support  of  the  college,  the  boys,  and  their  teachers, 

11.117.  That  constitutes  a  pretty  substantial  endowment,  does  it  noc? 
— Not  very  substantial ;  and  besides  we  do  not  know  how  long  that  may 
last,  for  it  does  not  belong  to  the  authorities  of  the  college  for  ever  j  the 
use  of  it  is  given  at  present  to  the  college  by  the  owners. 

11.118.  To  whom  does  it  belong  ? — It  belongs  to  private  individuals. 

11.119.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  who  the  parties  are  ? — I 
really  do  not  know  to  whom  it  belongs. 

11.120.  At  present  you  have  the  advantage  of  this  farm  ?— Yes. 

11.121.  What  is  the  extent  of  it  ? — About  150  acres. 

11.122.  At  what  in  round  tiumbers  would  you  estimate  the  value  of 
the  fai'm  to  the  school  ? — ^I  should  think  it  is  not  worth  to  the  school 
more  than  21.  a  boy,  I  doubt  if  so  much  ;  however  I  will  suppose 
that.  I  should  say  then  that  that  sum  of  money,  or  about  250?.  annually, 
is  spent  in  enlarging  and  improving  the  place,  which  we  should  not  be 
able  to  do  otherwise,  but  I  think  we  could  support  the  boys  without  it. 

11.123.  Then  you  think  that  you  may  calculate  upon  a  charge  of 
861.  a  year  for  which  this  school  can  be  conducted  on  a  self-supporting 
principle  ? — Yes  ;  considering  that  we  do  not  pay  any  of  the  masters. 

11.124.  Have  the  buildings  been  given  ? — ^Yes;  they  have  in  a  great 
measure  been  given.  Perhaps  there  may  have  been  1,000/.,  perhaps 
2,000Z.,  I  cannot  tell  exactly,  which  may  have  come  from  the  revenue 
of  the  School  in  10  or  15  years. 

11.125.  When  was  the  school  first  instituted  ?— In  the  year  1842  or 
1843. 

11.126.  On  the  first  establishment  of  it  there  appears  to  have  been 
an  effort  made  from  private  sources  to  set  it  up  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

11.127.  I  think  you  said  that  the  instructors  of  the  school  received 
no  money  payment  ? — None  at  all.  They  live  and  have  their  food  and 
clothing  out  of  it,  but  nothing  more.  They  do  not  get  any  salary  what- 
ever, 

11.128.  They  are  clergymen,  probably  ? — Yes,  they  are  clergymen, 
or  they  are  preparing  to  be  clergymen.  All  are  in  orders,  or  will  take 
orders*  except  the  professors  of  music  and  dancing,  and  what  are  called 
the  accomplishments. 

11.129.  Ai'e  those  teachers  of  accomplishments  included  in  the  36/.  a 
year,  or  are  they  extra  ?— They  are  extra.    We  do  not  undertake  to 

.  teach  them. 
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Hev.  11,130.  For  40?.  a  year  do  you  suppose  a  boy  could  have  the  full 

T.  Williams,    advantage  of  the  education  given  in  your  school,  including  such  extras 

29thNo~"l855   ^^  parents  are  likely  to  wish  for  ? — No  ;  they  could  not,  because  the 

^'        '  professors  come  from  Sheffield,  that  is  10  miles  off,  and  they  charge 

more  highly  than  many  such  professors  do  even  in  London.     I  know 

there  are  colleges  near  London  that  get  perhaps  better  teachers,  and  at 

a  more  reasonable  cost  than  we  can.     We  pay  a  guinea  a  quarter  to 

every  professor,  and  he  gives   ten  lessons  only  during  that  quarter, 

lessons  of  half  an  hour  each,  a  guinea  for  five  hours. 

11.131.  Including  the  ordinary  extras,  at  what  would  you  put  the 
cost  of  the  education  of  a  youth  at  your  college  ? — I  would  undertake 
to  teach  a  boy  and  run  all  risks  of  his  sickness,  provided  he  comes  in 
good  health,  for  5QI.  a  year,  and  teach  him  all  the  accomplishments,  but 
gradually  ;  I  would  not  allow  him  to  learn  drawing,  dancing,  and 
everything  at  once,  but  in  different  years.  I  would  let  him  learn  two 
accomplishments  at  once  for  501.  a  year.     It  would  be  a  speculation. 

11.132.  This  yon  are  only  enabled  to  do  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
principal  instructors  of  your  school  not  receiving  any  payment  ? — 
That  is  the  only  way  it  could  be  done.  Of  course  if  you  remunerated 
them  at  all  with  fair  salaries  it  could  not  be  done.  Each  teacher  requires 
70/.  or  80/.  a  year  to  keep  him.  Persons  who  fall  ni  and  require 
wine,  or  to  go  to  the  seaside  or  something  of  that  kind,  cost  more. 

11.133.  Do  the  sons  of  the  gentry  at  all  go  to  your  school  ? — Yes  ; 
we  have  generally  some  few  of  our  most  respectable  names. 

11.134.  In  fact,  your  school  is  both  a  school  that  gives  the  highest 
classical  education,  and  also  a  school  that  adapts  itself  to  the  wants  of 
the  mercantile  and  commercial  classes  ? — Yes,  I  think  we  can,  though  I  do 
not  think  that  practically  we  do,  educate  a  boy  to  write  Latin  or  Greek 
verses  as  they  would  do  perhaps  at  other  places,  where  they  pay  little 
or  no  attention  to  other  matters.  I  think  we  could  do  it  if  we  paid 
attention  purely  to  Latin  and  Greek,  but  we  are  obliged  to  pay  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  English  language,  and  sometimes  even  to  the 
elements  of  it,  viz.,  reading,  writing,  and  spelling.  We  pay  considerable 
attention  to  the  French  language,  a  little  to  German,  but  not  much.  I 
think  in  six  years  we  can  very  well  prepare  a  boy  to  pass  in  the 
honours  class  in  the  London  University  Matriculation.  I  can  speak 
of  that  because  I  have  taken  my  degree  there  myself,  and  I  know 
pretty  well  about  it. 

11.135.  We  have  evidence  tending  to  show  that  at  Stonyhurst  classical 
studies  are  pursued  to  a  great  extent  and  with  great  success.  Do  you 
believe  your  instruction  in  that  respect  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
at  Stonyhurst  ? — Quite  so.  Of  course  the  college  began  with  one  class, 
gradually  it  increased  from  one  to  two,  two  to  three,  three  to  four,  and 
from  four  to  five,  and  now  there  are  six  classes,  the  sixth  having  been 
added  this  year.  Boys  who  wished  to  pursue  an  education  further  than 
we  go,  ordinarily  speaking,  went  to  Stonyhurst,  and  now  the  first 
boy  in  the  first  class  (rhetoric)  at  Stonyhurst  went  from  Mount  Saint 
Mary's.  The  boy  who  was  first  in  the  second  class  is  also  from  Mount 
Saint  Mary's.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  for  the  ntunber 
of  years,  our  education  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  Stonyhurst. 

11.136.  You  do  not  keep  your  boys  so  late  as  at  Stonyhurst  ? — No. 
They  have  eight  classes,  and  we  have  only  six.  At  Stonyhurst  some 
go  on  to  the  class  of  philosophy,  viz.,  persons  wishing  to  study  still 
further,  or  to  take  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  the  London  University. 

11.137.  Do  you  pay  great  attention  to  mathematics? — Yes;  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  mathematics,  but  not  so  much  as  to  classics. 

11.138.  You  educate,  apparently,  two  very  distinct  classes  of  boys  ; 
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■those  who  may  require  to  leave  you  early  to  enter  into  active  life,  which  Sev. 

may  give  some  return  to  them  or  their  parents  j  others  who  can  aflford  ^-  WiUiavis. 
to  stay  much  later  and  carry  on  their  education  much  further.  Do  you  oo+Tin  isb's 
give  exactly  the  same  education  to  the  two  classes  of  boys  ? — To  a  very  . 
great  extent,  but  not  exactly,  though  they  are  in  the  same  class  or  form  ; 
yet  if  a  gentlemen  who  sends  his  son  says,  "I  intend  him  at  the  age  of  1 4 
"or  1 5  to  leave  and  go  into  business,  I  earnestly  request  that  you  will  see 
"  that  he  pays  special  attention  to  his  reading,  his  writing,  his  spelling,  and 
"  French,"  we  attend  to  that  request.  We  never  find  any  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  to  the  study  of  Latin  ;  sometimes  a  parent 
will  say  "  Greek  would  be  useless  for  my  son  ;  he  need  not  mind  the 
"  Greek  if  you  will  let  him  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  his  arithmetic." 
We  pay  attention  to  such  a  request  also.  There  is,  of  course,  a  dis- 
advantage in  this,  because  he  must  go  into  a  class.  We  cannot  aiford 
to  get  teachers  to  bifurcate.  He  is  made  to  copy  out  or  to  analyse 
some  historical  work,  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  of  course  he  must 
be  much  distracted  whilst  the  Greek  lesson  is  going  on.  That  is  an 
inconvenience.  We  encourage  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  the  study 
of  the  classical  languages,  not  that  the  other  branches  of  education 
should  be  neglected.  We  try  to  urge  as  much  as  possible  the  study  of 
the  classical  languages,  because  we  do  not  think  that  any  education  is 
as  good  for  the  training  of  the  mind. 

11.139.  Even  for  boys  who  are  called  at  a  very  early  period  of  life  to 
go  to  the  counting  house  or  the  shop,  do  you  believe  it  is  an  advantage  to 
have  learnt  Latin  up  to  a  certain  point  ? — If  he  be  a  clever  boy, 
certainly  ;  and  I  would  not,  if  I  could  help  it,  consent  to  take  any  boy 
who  would  not  learn  at  least  one  classical  language — Latin,  unless  he 
was  wonderfully  stupid,  and  then  probably  what  his  parents  wanted  him 
to  learn  he  would  not  be  able  to  learn  either. 

11.140.  Do  you  teach  any  of  the  modern  languages,  such  as  French 
in  an  empirical  way,  or  do  you  endeavour  to  make  the  study  of  French 
grammar  a  means  of  improving  the  mind  in  the  same  way  as  you  would 
probably  in  the  case  of  Latin.  Do  you  teach  French  in  that  way  ? — 
Yes  ;  exactly  in  the  same  way.  The  boy  is  made  to  learn  French 
grammar  ;  the  first  day  he  is  in  the  place  he  will  have  an  English 
grammar  and  a  French  grammar  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  has  to  study 
both  languages  simultaneously  ;  and  he  will  have  a  Latin  Grammar 
also  put  into  his  hands  after  he  has  been  there  a  little  while. 

11,14L  Do  you  teach  the  physical  sciences  ? — Not  up  to  the  present 
time,  because  we  have  only  had  five  classes  ;  but  we  shall  begin  to  teach 
a  little  of  them,  enough  to  make  a  youth  pass  the  Matriculation 
Examination  of  the  London  University,  and  we  may  go  a  little  further. 

11.142.  (Lord  Stanley,')  As  I  understand  you,  the  expense  incurred 
in  your  establishment  would  not  be  a  fair  measure  of  that  which 
would  be  incurred  in  an  establishment  upon  mere  commercial  principles  ? 
—No. 

11.143.  Because  a  great  part  of  the  tuition  is  entirely  gratuitous  ? — 
Quite  so. 

11.144.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  All  your  figures  as  regards  cost  must  be 
taken  subject  to  that  consideration  ? — They  must. 

11.145.  (Lord  Stanley.)  What  is  the  superior  limit  of  age  of  your 
pupils  ? — Pupils  that  we  take  or  that  are  in  the  college  ? 

11.146.  Both  ? — We  do  not  as  a  rule  take  any  after  14  ;  fi'om  7 
to  14  is  the  age  of  admission,  and  as  a  rule,  we  do  not  take  them  after 
that.  I  have  deviated  from  that  rule  in  some  instances,  but  in  almost 
every  instance  I  have  had  cause  to  regret  it,  for  two  reasons,  first,  they 
come  with  fixed  notions,  and,  generally  speaking,  are  spoilt  children, 

2.  P 
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jRew.         who   do  not  like  to    subject    themselves  to  the    rules   of  college  ; 
T.  Williams,    secondly,  they  are  generally  also  very  stupid  or  very  backward,  and 

do  not  do  us  the  slightest  credit,  and  as  we  can  only  accommodate  a 

29tli Nov.  1865.  limited  number,  we  think  it  very  hard  if  we  cannot  manage  to  get 
120  boys  of  the  ages  which  we  require,  ii'om  7  to  14,  rather  than  take 
boys  above  that  age.  I  do  not  say  that  I  never  would  make  any  ex- 
ception ;  I  have  done  so,  but  when  I  have,  it  has  gone  against  my 
better  judgment. 

11.147.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  they  often  come  to  you  from  pre- 
pai-atory  schools  ? — Yes,  even  fl-orn  ladies'  schools  ;  three  or  four  have 
come  from  ladies'  schools,  and  as  a  rule  we  find  all  the  boys  who  come 
from  &  ladies'  school  ai'e  better  than  if  kept  at  home. 

11.148.  Are  the  ladies' preparatory  schools  better  than  others? — I 
have  not  sufficient  experience,  and  I  cannot  say. 

11.149.  Is  it  customary  in  other  Roman  Catholic  places  of  education 
ill  this  country  to  have  gratuitous  service  given  as  it  is  with  you  ?- — 
At  Stonyhurst  it  is  the  same,  and  at  Beaumont  Lodge,  near  here, 
which  is  a  college  lately  instituted,  it  is  just  the  same  as  with  us. 

11.150.  Not  at  Oscott  ? — I  think  not;  but  1  think  also  that  the 
pensions  that  they  give  their  teachers  may  be  looked  upon  as  almost 
nominal,  though  I  really  do  not  know  ;  I  have  heard  that  they  give 
from  10/.  to  161.  a  year  in  some  collages.  Professors  of  theology  and 
philosophy  have  more. 

11.151.  You  cannot  say,  with  regard  to  England,  that  what  is 
the  case  with  you  is  the  general  rule  ? — I  am  sure  as  a  general  rule  that 
they  receive  some  pay,  but  I  am  almost  sure  that  they  do  not  receive 
any  great  pay  ;  in  other  words,  they  could  not  pay  a  first-rate  classical 
scholar  for  teaching  Latin  300/.  or  400/.  a  year. 

11.152.  You  mean  that  they  ai'e  not  paid  on  the  market  value- 
principle  of  remuneration,  but  simply  on  the  principle  of  maintenance  ? 
— I  think  so,  as  a  rule. 

11.153.  What  is  the  number  of  your  masters  ? — We  have  six  regular 
masters  to  teach,  the  boys  being  divided  into  six  classes,  according 
to  proficiency  ;  there  is  a  double  standard  of  proficiency.  There  are 
six  masters  who  teach  classics,  French,  history,  English,  and  geography; 
then  the  boys  are  divided  again  according  to  their  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics ;  the  same  masters  teach  the  mathematical  classes,  only  they  do 
not  teach  the  same  boys  mathematics  that  they  teach  classics  to. 
Besides  there  is  a  master  who  teaches  them  writing  ;  thei-e  are  also 
two  masters  called  pi-efects  who  watch  over  them  during  hours  of 
recreation,  and  even  at  night  until  they  are  asleep. 

11.154.  Are  the  boys  more  or  less  under  the  direct  surveillance  of 
the  masters  ? — Always. 

11.155.  Do  you  think  that  the  parents  attach  value  to  their  sons 
learning  Latin  ? — Certainly.  I  do  not  think  that  during  the  3|-  years 
I  have  been  at  Mount  Saint  Mary's  I  have  ever  had  an  application' 
that  the  children  should  give  up  Latin,  except  in  one  or  two  instances 
where  it  was  quite  manifest  they  could  not  learn  it,  and  where  it  was 
equally  manifest  that  they  could  leai-n  little  or  nothing. 

11.156.  Do  you  ever  find  boys  colne  to  you  young  and  unable  to 
learn  mathematics  ?— No. 

11.157.  Do  you  teach  Greek  to  all  the  boys  ?— As  a  rule  we  teach 
G-reek  to  all  the  boys  ;  they  begin  in  the  fourth  class  from  the  top. 

11.158.  Boys  who  remain  with  you  till  16  or  17  would  always  go 
through  some  Greek  ?— Yes,  always ;  they  would  go  through  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  Greek,  both  prose  and  verse. 

11.159.  Do  you  attach  importance  to  their  learning  Greek  as  well  as 
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Latin,  leaving  the  school  at  that  age  ? — Yes,  I  do  ;  for  I  fiud  generally         Sev. 
speaking,  that  those  who  learn  Greek,  also  learn  Latin  and  all  other    T.  Williams. 

things  better.     The  best  mathematicians  in  the  school  are  also  the  very         

best  classical  scholars  as  a  rule :  there  are  a  few  exceptions.  29thNoT.  1865 

11.160.  Do  you  conceive  the  mental  discipline  they  receive  from      — — — • 
learning  Greek  improves  their  faculties  for  their  studies  ? — I  think  it 

does,  but  if  they  are  to  leave  at  the  age  of  16, 1  myself  would  rather 
that  they  should  become  very  good  Latin  scholars  ;  that  they  should 
learn  one  classical  language  well. 

11.161.  {Lord  Stanley.)  May  I  ask,  if,  in  the  answer  you  gave  just 
now,  you  are  not  reversing  cause  and  effect ;  is  it  not  the  ablest  pupils 
who  would  take  the  greatest  variety  of  subjects,  rather  than  the  greatest 
variety  of  subjects  which  develops  the  ability  ? — Yes,  I  dare  say  it 
may  be  so  ;  if  a  boy  gets  On  well  with  one  thing,  generally  speaking  I 
find  he  gets  on  in  another. 

11.162.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  At  what  age  do  they  generally  leave? 
— ^I  do  not  think  that  there  could  be  any  general  principle  laid  down, 
they  leave  at  various  ages  from  14  to  18.  Last  year  there  were  boys 
who  left  between  14  and  15,  and  who  were  sent  to  business  in  an  office, 
and  there  were  boys  who  left  at  the  age  of  18,  who  also  went  into  an 
office  ;  but  1  should  say  that  14  and  18  are  the  two  limits,  unless  they 
are  taken  away  for  some  reason,  real  or  fancied. 

11.163.  {Mr.  Acland.)  If  you  had  to  choose  between  the  three  sub- 
jects of  Latin,  mathematics,  and  Greek  for  a  boy  going  early  into 
business,  which  would  you  drop  ? — Greek. 

11.164.  Would  you  make  mathematics  or  Latin  the  more  universal 
subject  for  boys  going  into  business  early  ? — I  should  not  allow  them  to 
give  up  either  Latin  or  mathematics.  I  would  make  them  learn  both 
if  I  could. 

)  1,165.  "Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  the  nature  of  your  discipline 
over  the  boys,  and  whether  the  upper  boys  are  in  any  degree  charged 
with  the  discipline  of  the  lower  boys  as  is  the  case  in  many  public 
schools  ? — They  have  not  the  slightest  charge.  We  have  two  ecclesi- 
astics whom  we  call  Ptcefecti  Morum. 

11,166.  What  is  their  age  and  character  ? — Their  ages  vary  from 
22  to  30;  generally  speaking  they  are  persons  who  arc  to  take 
orders,  but  who  have  not  as  yet  studied  theology,  and  who  have  to 
spend  their  time  in  helping  in  the  instruction  of  these  boys.  They  get 
the  boys  up  in  the  morning  and  preside  over  them  whilst  performing 
their  toilette.  We  have  a  lavatory  which  is  well  warmed  ;  the  boys 
get  up  in  sUence  ;  each  boy  has  a  bed  separated  from  his  neighbour's 
by  a  wooden  partition  about  seven  feet  high,  and  a  curtain  in  front  ; 
no  boy  is  allowed  even  to  touch  this  curtain,  or  to  speak  a  word 
except  of  necessity,  and  he  must  not  speak  to  his  companions  on  any 
consideration  without  special  leave  from  the  superior  who  is  on  duty 
there  eabh  particular  time.    They  then  go  to  morning  pi-ayers  and 


11,167.  When  you  say  morning  prayers,  do  you  mean  private 
prayers  ? — No,  they  are  said  in  public.  They  are  allowed  half-an-hour 
for  washing  ;  they  then  go  to  the  chapel,  where  prayers  are  said  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  Mass  ;  that  is  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
altogether  ;  then  they  go  to  the  study  place  in  order  and  in  silence. 
In  the  study  place,  where  they  all  study  together,  there  is  a  prefect 
to  receive  them  ;  they  study  for  an  hour,  thence  they  pass  to  breakfast ; 
they  breakfast  in  silence,  except  on  recreation  days  and  vacations. 
Twenty  minutes  are  allowed  for  breakfast ;  they  then  go  back  to  the 
study  place  to  get  their  books,  and  take  them  into  the  respective 
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29thNov.  1865.  an-hour  recreation  ;  the  prefect  receives  them  in  the  playground,  and 
the  master  sends  them  from  the  schoolroom  ;  they  play  football  or 
any  other  game.  After  that,  they  have  one  hour's  mathematics,  from 
half-past  ten  to  half-past  eleven,  then  they  pass  from  their  school- 
rooms, take  their  books  and  slates  to  the  study  place,  where  they  have 
a  half  hour's  writing  lesson,  that  is  until  twelve  ;  from  twelve  to  half- 
past  twelve  washing.  All  this  is  in  silence,  with  the  exception  of 
the  half-hour  recreation  ;  dinner  half-an-hour,  or  as  long  as  is  neces- 
sary ;  during  dinner  four  days  in  the  week  they  have  silence  and 
reading  ;  one  of  their  companions  reads  in  the  refectory,  but  they  are 
allowed  if  they  think  proper  to  read  any  book  for  themselves  ;  they 
are  not  bound  to  listen  to  the  public  reading  ;  they  have  a  circulating 
library.  Then  they  have  one  hour  and  a  half  recreation,  during  which 
those  who  learn  music  are  made  to  practise  at  least  half-an-hour. 
Every  boy  is  compelled  to  go  to  the  playground  out  of  doors,  unless  he 
is  unwell,  for  at  least  half-an-hour ;  if  he  is  delicate  he  is  allowed  to 
go  into  the  playroom,  but  he  is  always  under  supervision.  Having 
changed  their  shoes,  as  they  always  do  in  coming  from  the  playground, 
both  for  the  sake  of  health  and  cleanliness,  they  repair  to  the  study- 
place  for  half-an-hour  ;  then  one  hour  and  a  half  class  till  half-past 
four,  then  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  recreation,  quarter  of  an  hour 
prayers,  and  an  horn'  and  a  half  study,  and  supper.  At  half-past  four 
they  have  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  water,  in  some  cases  a  glass 
of  beer,  or  a  glass  of  wine  if  the  boy  is  delicate.  Supper  at  seven  to 
half-past  seven ;  an  hour  recreation  after  stipper,  during  which  they 
are  allowed  to  play  billiards,  cards,  draughts,  chess,  or  other  indoor 
games.  If  they  prefer  it,  they  can  go  to  the  reading  room,  where  a 
superior  presides  to  enforce  silence. 

11.168.  {Dean  of  Chichester.')  Do  they  play  cricket? — Yes;  they 
have  a  very  good  cricket  field.  At  half-past  eight  they  have  to  go 
to  night  prayers  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  at  a  quarter  to  nine 
they  retire  to  rest.  The  Prefect  never  leaves  the  dormitories  until 
every  boy  is  asleep.  I  myself  constantly,  especially  during  summer, 
go  round  the  dormitory  from  11  to  12,  principally  to  see  if  anybody  is 
unwell,  or  to  see  whether  anybody  wants  anything. 

11.169.  {Mr.  Acland.)  The  keystone  of  the  system  of  discipline  is 
the  relation  between  yourself  and  the  prefect  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
boys  on  the  other  hand  ? — Yes ;  but  the  scholars  can  always  appeal 
direct  to  me  ;  there  are  five  times  a  day  when  any  boy  may  come  to 
me  for  anything  he  wants.  Of  course  if  there  is  necessity  he  may 
come  at  any  other  time.  He  is  allowed  to  speak  to  me  if  he  thinks 
he  is  punished  unjustly  ;  he  comes  to  me  and  represents  the  case, 
and  I  say,  "  Very  well,  that  is  your  side,  now  I  will  hear  the  other 
side." 

11.170.  You  are  entirely  the  head  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

11.171.  Do  you  appoint  the  subordinate  officers?  —  To  a  certain 
extent,  indirectly.  My  superiors  appoint  them,  but  if  I  do  not  like 
them,  I  can  object  to  them,  and  if  I  object  strongly  I  shall  be  listened 
to  generally. 

11.172.  By  whom  are  you  yourself  appointed  ? — By  my  superiors, 
by  the  people  who  are  over  me. 

11.173.  Not  by  nomination  of  superiors  of  your  own  order  ? — Yes, 
by  superiors  of  my  own  order. 

11.174.  Are  you  in  any  way  responsible  to  a  Board  above  you,  or 
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only  to  your  immediate  superiors  in  that  Avay  ? — I  am  only  responsible         Rev. 
to  my  immediate  superiors.  ■^*  ^mams. 

11.175.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  What  do  you  expect  the  boys  to  know  when  „qthN     ^1865 
they  come  to  you  ? — I  expect  them  to  know  how  to  read,  write,  and  ' 
spell  a  little  ;  when  I  say  writing,  I  do  not  expect  them  to  wi-ite  well, 

but  still  to  know  their  letters  and  to  be  able  to  write  simple  phrases 
from  dictation. 

11.176.  What  holidays  have  you  ? — There  are  ten  days  at  Christmas; . 
three  or  four  days  at  Shrovetide,  about  a  week  at  Easter,  three  days  at 
Whitsuntide,  and  six  weeks  beginning  with  the  month  of  August  and 
going  into  the  middle  of  September.  Besides  that  they  have  a  full 
recreation  day  every  month,  and  two  half  recreation  days  every  week, 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  ;  the  month  day  wUl  come  either  on  a  Tues- 
day or  a  Thursday,  so  that  by  that  means  it  only  gives  them  each  month 
another  half  day, 

11.177.  What  I  think  I  understand  is,  that  you  look  upon  the  school 
at  Chesterfield  as  a  feeder  to  Stonyhurst,  for  those  boys  at  any  rate 
who  seek  a  higher  course  of  education  ? — Yes,  it  was  so  up  to  the 
present  year  ;  but  I  fancy  now  very  few  will  go  to  Stonyhurst,  for  I 
expect  to  be  able  to  prepare  them  for  the  London  University ;  fit 
them  for  entering  the  army,  going  into  an  oflBce,  or  anything  else ; 
but  if  any  one,  after  matriculating  with  us,  wanted  to  take  hie  degree,  I 
pi-esume  he  would  go  to  Stonyhurst.  We  could  not  force  him ;  he 
might  go  anywhere. 

11.178.  What  you  have  in  contemplation  is  that,  instead  of  the  pre- 
paration for  matriculation  going  on  at  Stonyhurst  as  heretofore,  it 
should  be  completed  in  an  inferior  school  ? — In  our  school,  because  we 
have  six  classes  now,  and  I  think  that  six  years  are  quite  sufficient  for 
any  intelligent  boy,  and  if  he  comes  to  us  at  the  age  of  ten,  knowing 
how  to  read,  write,  and  spell  a  little,  I  think  we  can  prepare  him  for 
matriculation  at  the  end  of  six  years,  and  I  think  we  can  do  it  well. 

11.179.  Is  that  intention  the  I'esult  of  your  own  action,  or  is  it  the 
result  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  Stonyhurst,  with  a 
view  to  raise  the  character  of  the  studies  at  Stonyhurst,  or  is  it  the 
conjoint  action  of  both  ? — Stonyhurst  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  to 
it ;  it  was  my  own  wish,  and  my  own  appeal  to  my  superiors,  that 
they  would  give  me  another  class,  which  meant  giving  me  another 
master.  I  thought  it  was  impossible  that  a  purely  preparatory  school 
could  last  long  with  no  boy  going  out  from  it,  ever  doing  anything 
or  getting  any  position  in  the  world.  The  college  would  never  get 
known,  and  therefore  I  wished  to  make  it  a  complete  grammar  school, 
because  that  was  the  intention  no  doubt  when  it  was  begun. 

11.180.  What  proportion  of  your  boys  have  hitherto  gone  from 
your  school  to  any  of  the  colleges  with  a  view  to  complete  their  clas- 
sical education,  going  as  far  as  a  degree  in  arts  ? — I  should  think, 
taking  one  yeai*  with  another,  perhaps  four  or  five,  that  has  been  the 
average  ;  four  to  five  a  year  have  gone  on  to  Stonyhurst  generally 
speaking.  There  may  have  been,  perhaps,  some  who  have  gone  to 
other  places,  but  the  number  is  so  infinitesimal  that  it  is  not  worth 
mentioning. 

11.181.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  of  this  kind,  as  to  the 
proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  who  take  an  advanced  education,  such 
as  would  be  repi'esented  by  a  Degree  in  Ai-ts,  who  engage  in  some 
other  pursuit  in  life  than  going  into  the  priesthood  ?  —  I  cannot, 
but  I  can  say  this  that  it  is  very  small ;  I  could  not  give  you  any  pro- 
portion at  all.  I  am  sure  it  is  very  small  indeed.  I  know  one  instance 
of  a  person  who  went  with  me,  there  were  four  of  us,  and  thi-ee  of 
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US  were  ecclesiastics.  This  year  I  think  one  or  two  have  gone  from 
Stonyhurst  who  are  not  going  on  for  the  priesthood  ;  they  may  declare 
themselves  afterwards,  but  that  is  not  their  present  intention. 

11.182.  The  object  of  my  question  is  to  ascertain  how  far  there  is 
a  taste  among  laymen  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  what  may  be  called  a  University  course  of  education  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  is  very  much  ;  I  could  not  tell  you  the  proportion, 
but  I  am  sure  it  is  small  ;  we  shall  know  by  the  number  of  Catholics 
who  become  graduates  in  the  London  University.  There  are  a  few 
at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge,  but  after  all,  not  many.  There  are  a  few 
also  perhaps  at  Dublin.  If  you  take  the  London  University  lists  for 
the  last  twenty  years  you  will  be  able  to  find  out  how  many  there  are, 
and  you  will  see  whether  they  are  ecclesiastics  or  not.  In  becoming  a 
good  classical  scholar  there  is  not  so  much  advantage  for  a  man  j  unless 
he  enters  the  Church  what  can  he  do  ?  If  he  sets  up  a  school,  probably 
the  colleges  will  take  away  the  best  part  of  his  pupils;  if  he  sets  up 
as  a  private  tutor  to  grind,  I  do  not  think  he  will  be  thought  much 
about,  and  the  question  is  whether  or  no  University  men  from  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  would  not  still  get  the  young  Catholics  who  are  to  be 
prepared  for  the  army  and  civil  service  ;  so  that  they  will  say,  "  Sup- 
"  posing  I  become  a  very  good  classical  scholar  and  mathematician 
"  what  use  will  it  be,  it  will  not  put  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  in. 
"  my  pocket."  Of  course  there  are  not  many  Catholics  who  are  so 
rich  that  they  can  live  without  a  profession  or  business. 

11.183.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  When  you  speak  of  recreation  days  on 
which  boys  are  allowed  to  speak  at  breakfast,  is  that  what  would  be 
commonly  called  a  whole  holiday  ? — Yes,  they  are  never  allowed  to 
speak  at  breakfast  except  when  there  are  no  schools  following  it,  conse- 
quently except  there  is  a  whole  holiday  they  are  not  allowed  to  talk. 

11.184.  How  often  in  the  week  is  that? — They  have  two  half 
holidays  ;  on  the  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  but  not  any  whole  holidays 
every  week. 

11.185.  On  those  days  are  they  also  allowed  to  speak  at  breakfast  ? 
— No,  except  on  the  whole  holidays  which  is  once  a  month,  and  in 
vacations. 

11.186.  Is  it  a  religious  book  that  is  read  out  aloud  at  dinner  ? — ^No  ; 
It  is  an  historical  book ;  the  History  of  England,  or  of  any  other 
country,  a  biography,  or  a  book  of  travels. 

11.187.  Is  every  article  of  clothing  found  for  them? — It  used  to 
be  so. 

11.188.  But  not  now  ? — Not  now  ;  a  boy  had  to  come  with  a  school 
outfit,  which  if  he  did  not  bring,  he  was  charged  with ;  it  was  a  fair 
outfit,  and  was  to  last  at  least  six  months. 

11.189.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  they  wear  a  college  dress  ? — No  par- 
ticular dress. 

11.190.  No  cap  or  anything  ? — ^No,  they  wear  caps,  or  they  wear 
wide-awakes,  or  anything  they  like. 

11.191.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  "What  articles  of  clothing  were  found  for 
them  ? — There  was  found  for  them  linen,  stockings,  shoes,  coat,  jacket, 
waistcoat,  trowsers,  caps,  and  everything  that  comes  under  the  term 
clothing. 

11.192.  What  is  the  case  now  ? — Nothing  is  found  for  them  now. 

11.193.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  The  501.  included  the  clothing?— 
Yes,  as  a  speculation  I  would  try  that.  There  is  a  ward  in  Chancery 
now  who  laas  exactly  501.  a  year  and  no  more  ;  they  want  to  give 
him  a  good  education;  he  is  of  very  respectable  parentage,  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  has  given  his  consent  that  he  shal 
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come  to  our  school.    I  am  going  to  take  him,  and  get  him  lessons  in        ^f"; 
drawing.     I  took  him  as  a  speculation,  whether  sick  or  not ;  the  doctor         Wilhams. 
asserts  that  1..-  is  in  good  health.     I  took  him  at  501.  a  year,  and  no-yy  I  29thNov.i865 
shall  be  able  to  judge  whether  I  can  afford  to  do  it  with  others,  because  ' 

there  may  be  persons  who  will  say,  "  Will  you  take  my  boy  on  the 
same  conditions  ?  " 

11.194.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  altered  the  system  as  to  the 
clothing  being  found  since  these  papers  were  sent  in  ? — Yes,  since 
that  time. 

11.195.  Why  has  the  system  been  altered? — One  reason  was,  that 
really  food  and  clothing  were  becoming  very  expensive  ;  secondly,  the 
discontent  of  the  hoys  with  regard  to  their  clothes  ;  and  thirdly,  the 
fuss  the  parents  made  when  we  sent  them  home  with  the  vacation 
clothes,  "this  was  not  right,  and  that  was  not  right ;" — so  I  said  to 
myself,  really  clothes  cost  me  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
education  put  together.  I  appealed  to  my  superiors,  and  asked 
whether  or  not  I  might  be  allowed  to  charge  for  the  cjothes,  considering 
that  things  were  becoming  so  expensive,  and  I  was  allowed  to  do  so  for 
all  new  comers.  I  changed  the  prospectus  and  sent  it  out,  so  that  aU 
the  boys  who  have  been  taken  since  the  month  of  August  have  come 
under  that  new  rule.  We  lose  30  or  40  every  year,  most  of  whom 
enter  a  business  or  profession.  The  other  YO  to  80  of  course  remain 
on  the  old  conditions,  and  we  have  to  find  them  clothes ;  but  in  about 
three  years  most  of  them  will  have  passed  away. 

11.196.  The  whole  expense  of  the  clothing  is  borne  by  the  friends 
now  ? — Yes. 

11.197.  That  is  a  clear  additional  expense  to  them? — Yes,  an 
additional  expense  to  the  parents.  I  think  I  ought  to  add  that  many 
of  the  parents  were  very  good,  and  when  their  children  went  home  at 
vacation  would  get  another  suit  of  clothes  for  their  sons,  and  would 
send  them  back  to  college  with  that  other  suit,  so  that  the  clothes  were 
really  not  so  heavy  an  item  as  it  might  first  of  all  seem.  I  should  think 
that  700?.  a  year  would  have  covered  all  the  expenses,  both  of  shoes 
and  of  clothing  ;  the  shoes  were  more  expensive  than  the  clothing. 
We  made  a  calculation  lately  ;  each  boy  wears  out  at  the  rate  of  five 
pairs  of  shoes  every  year. 

11.198.  {Mr.  Acland.)  I  undei-stand  that  there  has  been  a  wish  in 
another  Eoman  Catholic  school  that  the  boys  should  take  part  in  the 
Oxford  local  examinations  but  that  there  was  some  difijculty  found  on 
the  ground  that  they  wished  to  have  the  examination  conducted  at 
their  own  establishment,  and  partly  also  a  little  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  of  their  being  mixed  up  with  a  class  of  society  socially  below 
their  own  level.  Have  you  any  experience  with  reference  to  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations,  or  any  remarks  to  make 
with  reference  to  them  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about 
them,  and  I  think  that  our  boys  are  rather  above  the  class  who  go  in 
for  them. 

11.199.  In  point  of  fact  the  social  objection  would  rather  apply  in 
your  case  ? — ^I  should  think  we  should  rather  look  upon  ourselves  as  a 
grammar  school  preparatory  to  a  university. 

11.200.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  there  any  other  observations  with 
which  you  would  like  to  favour  the  Commission  ? — ^I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  particular.  Of  course  amongst  us,  just  the  same 
as  amongst  other  denominations,  there  are  many  people  who  get  up 
in  the  world  and  who  have  not  received  much  of  an  education  them- 
selves. I  do  not  think  they  all  appreciate  a  high  education  very  much; 
but  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  ;  they  had  it  not,  and  they  have  no 
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knowledge  of  the  advantage  of  it.  We  hope  that  the  hoys  who  are 
with  us  will  appreciate  it  more  ;  they  have  a  foretaste  of  it.  If  there 
were  fellowships  where  a  young  man  might  get  200^.  a  year  we  might 
do  something,  but  we  have  got  nothing  for  him,  unless  he  is  to  go  in 
for  the  Church.  Parents  say,  I  let  my  boy  go  on  studying  till  22.  I 
then  send  him,  for  instance,  to  a  doctor's  ;  the  doctor  says  he  is  very 
old,  he  should  have  begun  before  this,  he  will  not  be  fit  to  practise 
till  25  or  2Q.  If  he  has  to  go  into  an  office  to  dust  a  desk  he  will  say, 
I  can't  submit  to  that ;  I  have  had  too  good  an  education.  Therefore, 
parents  are  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  an  employment  early. 
We  want  the  inducement.  If  there  were  100  scholarships  at  200Z.  or 
300Z.  a  year  to  be  competed  for  among  young  Catholics,  that  would 
soon  raise  the  education  amongst  us,  or  even  if  they  were  open 
scholarships  to  all  religious  denominations. 

11,201-3.  {Lord  Taunton^  Do  you  apprehend  that,  at  present,  young 
men  of  condition  of  Roman  Catholic  families  receive  any  portion  of 
their  education  abroad  to  any  extent  ?— Not  to  any  extent.  I  think 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  Catholics  in  business  who  send  theii' 
children  abroad  to  learn  French  and  German  ;  in  fact  I  know  they  do, 
even  before  they  know  English,  on  this  supposition,  that  they  will  be 
sure  to  know  English,  that  they  must  learn  that  when  they  come  home, 
but  that  they  will  not  learn  French  or  German  except  abroad.  They  do 
not  send  them,  as  a  rule,  in  order  to  study  history  deeply,  or  to  learn 
science,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Adjourned. 
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PEESENT  : 

LoKD  Taunton. 

Lord  Ltttelton. 

Dean  oe  Chiohestee. 

Eev.  Anthony  Wilson  Thoeold,  M.A. 

Thomas  Dyice  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Petee  Eele,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Stoekae,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chaie. 

Miss  Emily  Davies  called  in  and  examined. 

11.204.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  attention  to  the  subject  of  education,  especially  the  education 
of  girls  ? — Yes ;  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  it.^ 

11.205.  Have  you  yourself  been  engaged  in  direct  instruction  ? 

Only  as  a  clergyman's  daughter.  I  had  a  class  for  Sunday-school 
teachers  in  my  father's  parish.  He  was  rector  of  Gateshead,  and  I  used 
to  teach  the  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  I  helped  the  girls  a  little  in 
other  ways. 

11.206.  Have  you  specially  attended  to  any  particular  schools  or 
institutions  connected  with  the  education  of  girls  ? — I  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  them  from  schoolmistresses  in  connexion  with  the  local 
examinations.  My  information  is  more  from  schoolmistresses  than  in 
any  other  way  ;  it  is  what  they  have  told  me  that  I  know. 

11.207.  Still  you   have    probably   occasionally   visited   the   schools 
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themselves  ? — Yes.    I  do  not  know  much  about  the  internal  manage-  MissE.Davies. 
ment  of  schools.  

11.208.  I  believe  you  took  an  active  part  in  establishing  a  system  of  30thNov.  1865. 
local  examinations  for  girls  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  secretary  to  the  committee 

which  got  up  a  memorial  and  made  an  application  to  Cambridge  for 
the  extension  of  the  examination. 

1 1.209.  That  memorial  was,  I  believe,  successful,  and  a  system  of 
local  examinations  is  now  established  for  girls  ? — ^Yes  ;  it  is  coming 
into  operation  this  year  for  the  first  time.  It  was  decided  upon  last 
March. 

11.210.  Of  course  you  cannot  speak  of  the  effects  which  it  is  likely 
to  produce  by  experience,  but  do  you  anticipate  great  good  from  it  ? — 
Yes  ;  it  seems  hkely  to  work  very  well.  We  held  an  experimental 
examination  two  years  ago  as  a  means  of  testing  whether  that  sort  of 
examination  would  work.  The  Cambridge  Syndicate  allowed  us  to  use 
their  examination  papers,  and  to  bold  an  examination  simultaneously 
with  that  of  the  boys,  and  the  Cambridge  examiners  looked  over  the 
papers,  so  that  it  was  thoroughly  tested  whether  it  would  work  or  not. 

11.211.  As  far  as  that  experiment  went,  the  result,  in  your  opinion, 
was  satisfactory  ? — Yes,  very  satisfactory  indeed. 

11.212.  What  do  you  think  the  effect  is  likely  to  be  on  the  candi- 
dates ? — ^I  could  not  judge  very  much  ;  I  could  only  judge  of  the  effect 
during  the  examination.     They  seemed  to  enjoy  it  very  much. 

11.213.  Do  you  think  they  are  likely  to  look  forward  to  it,  and  in 
that  way  to  be  encouraged  to  educate  themselves  better  than  they 
otherwise  would  do  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  I  think  they  look  forward  to  it 
pai-tly  as  a  pleasure.    It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  them. 

11.214.  Do  you  anticipate  a  favourable  effect  upon  schoolmistresses? 
— Yes  ;  it  has  done  a  good  deal  already  in  bringing  out  the  schoolmis- 
tresses ;  in  bringing  them  into  association  with  each  other.  They  are 
very  isolated  as,  a  rule,  and  it  is  useful  in  that  way  at  any  rate. 

11.215.  Have  you  much  considered  the  present  state  and  prospects  of 
the  education  of  girls  of  the  middle  classes  in  this  country, — taking  that 
expression  in  a  very  wide  sense  as  reaching  from  the  very  highest  class, 
who  probably  would  always  wish  to  educate  their  daughters  at  home, — 
down  to  the  daughters  of  small  tradesmen  and  mechanics  ? — Yes  ;  I 
have  thought  about  it  to  some  extent. 

11.216.  Speaking  generally,  what  should  you  say  was  the  present 
state  of  the  education  of  girls  of  that  class  in  this  country  ? — I  suppose 
it  must  be  very  bad,  judging  by  what  the  schoolmistresses  say.  I  have 
come  across  the  best  schoolmistresses,  because  of  course  those  who  wish 
for  examination  are  likely  to  be  those  who  can  stand  it  best,  but  they 
always  speak  a  great  deal  of  the  bad  preparation  of  the  girls  who  come 
to  them.  They  say  they  are  perfectly  ignorant ;  their  ignorance  is  un- 
fathomable ;  that  is,  the  ignorance  of  those  who  come  to  them  from 
home  or  from  other  schools. 

11.217.  The  education  of  girls  in  all  those  classes,  I  presume,  takes 
place  almost  entirely  in  private  schools  ? — Yes,  or  at  home.  Do  ycu 
mean  in  private  schools  as  distinguished  from  public  schools  ? 

11.218.  Yes  ? — Yes,  except  clergy  daughters'  schools,  and  a  few  others 
of  that  sort.     There  are  three  clergy  daughters'  schools. 

11.219.  There  are  a  considerable  number,  however,  of  this  class, 
who  educate  their  daughters  at  home,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
governesses  ? — Yes  ;  they  seem  to  keep  them  at  home  and  have 
governesses  for  them  untU  they  are  about  16  or  17,  and  then  they  send 
them  for  about  a  year  to  what  is  called  a  finishing  school. 

11.220.  I  suppose  in  many  instances  the  ladies  who  act  as  gover- 
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MissE.Davies.  nesses  are  not  very  fit  for  their  task  ? — I  suppose  they  are  not,  by  the 
■" —         results. 

30thNoY.i865.  11^221.  Do  you  believe  that  the  girls  of  the  middle  classes  of  this 
country  are  as  well  educated  as  their  brothers  generally  are  of  the 
same  class  ? — The  evidence  is  very  conflicting,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  judge,  unless  one  knew  more  about  both.  Some  people  say  they 
are  much  worse,  and  some  that  they  are  better  educated. 

11.222.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  education  of  the  corresponding  class  in  France  or  in 
other  foreign  countries  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  anything  of  education 
abroad. 

11.223.  What  means  would  a  small  tradesman  in  this  great  town 
have  of  providing  a  good  education  for  his  daughters  at  a  reasonable 
cost  ? — ^1  do  not  think  he  would  have  any  certain  means  of  providing 
a  good  education.  He  would  have  to  take  the  school  that  was  near,  and 
it  might  happen  to  be  a  good  one,  or  it  might  liappen  to  be  a  bad  one. 

11.224.  From  your  knowledge  of  schools,  do  you  believe  that  there 
is  a  great  want  of  good  schools  for  people  in  that  situation  ? — Yes,  1 
should  think  so. 

11.225.  What  is  the  quality  of  the  education  which  they  receive 
there  ;  is  it  a  superficial  education  ?  Do  they  attempt  to  teach  them 
accomplishments,  or  is  it  really  a  well  grounded  education,  to  prepare 
them  for  being  useful  assistants  to  their  families  in  the  work  of  life  ? — 
I  should  think  it  is  vei'y  superficial.  They  are  obliged  to  profess  French 
and  music,  and  I  do  not  think  they  do  much  besides.  They  do  a  little 
of  that. 

11 .226.  Do  you  think  they  are  well  taught,  generally,  to  write  correctly, 
and  that  they  have  some  knowledge  of  English  literature,  and  so 
forth  ? — ^I  do  not  quite  know  of  what  class  of  schools  you  are  speaking. 

11.227.  I  am  speaking  of  schools  to  which  the  smaller  tradesmen  of 
the  metropolis  would  send  their  children.  I  want  to  have  your  opinion 
of  the  quality  of  the  education  which  they  generally  would  receive  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  very  poor  indeed  in  that  class  ;  but  I  know  more 
about  a  rather  higher  class,  because  that  class  does  not  come  into 
connexion  with  the  local  examinations  at  all. 

1 1.228.  With  regard  to  the  higher  class,  by  which  I  suppose  you 
mean  thriving  tradesmen,  perhaps  even  the  daughters  of  poor  clerygmen, 
and  so  on,  do  you  think  that  they  have  the  means  of  education  ? — Not 
very  good,  I  think.  The  schools  I  have  had  most  to  do  with  are  those 
of  the  daughters  of  professional  men,  and  of  rather  or  quite  the  higher 
class  of  tradesmen.  I  think  that  the  girls  who  are  sent  in  to  the  local 
examinations  are  of  a  rather  higher  class  than  the  boys.  I  do  not 
know  certainly,  but  that  is  my  impression. 

11.229.  Are  they  generally  educated  in  day  schools,  or  in  boarding 
schools  ? — A  groat  many  in  boarding  schools.  Of  course  there  ai-e 
day  schools  also,  but  there  are  an  immense  number  of  very  small 
boarding  schools. 

1 1 .230.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  the  compai-ative  value  of  the 
two  systems  of  day  schools  and  boarding  schools  for  the  education  of 
young  women  of  that  class  ? — I  should  think  day  schools  are  much 
better  where  the  home  is  at  all  what  it  ought  to  be. 

11.231.  Probably  in  the  class  to  which  you  refer  the  home  infiuences, 
generally  speaking,  would  bo  beneficial,  would  they  not  ? — In  some  cases  ; 
not  always. 

11.232.  From  your  experience  do  you  think  weU  of  a  boarding  school 
on  a  considerable  scale,  aud  well  managed,  for  the  education  of  young 
women  of  that  class  ? — T  think  day  schools  would  be  better,  but  you  are 
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almost  driyen  to  boarding  schools  for  girls  who  come  from  the  country.  MissE.  Davies 
Of  course  you  cannot  have  a  day  school  in  every  village.  

11.233.  Would  you  think  where  a  good  day  school  is  accessible  that  30thNov.i865 
upon  the  whole  it  is  preferable  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  

11.234.  I  believe  there  are  very  few  endowments  which  are  appli- 
civble  for  the  education  of  young  women  in  this  counti-y  ? — Very  few,  I 
believe,  are  so  applied.  I  have  heard  of  very  few  that  are  used  for  the 
education  of  girls. 

11.235.  Do  you  believe  that  if  it  was  possible  to  apply  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  educational  endowments  in  this  country  to  the  education 
of  girls,  it  might  usefully  be  done  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

11.236.  Have  you  at  aU  considered  in  what  way  that  might  be 
oflfected  ? — I  thmk  exhibitions  and  scholarships  would  be  much  the  most 
useful  way,  They  are  very  much  wanted  for  girls  whose  parents  are 
not  very  well  off.  They  are  obliged  to  stop  their  education  so  very 
early,  partly  because  it  is  so  expensive.  The  small  boarding  schools 
are  of  course  very  expensive  j  their  charges  are  very  high,  if  at  all 
good. 

11.237.  Would  you  give  those  exhibitions  and  scholarships  on  the 
principle  of  merit  by  competitive  examination? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

11,288.  That  would  in  many  cases  exclude  the  poorer  portion  of  the 
community,  who  would  not  be  able  to  train  their  girls  for  competitive 
examinations  in  the  same  way  as  those  who  had  greater  advantages, 
would  it  not  ? — That  might  to  some  extent  be  got  over  if  there  were 
free  scholarships  in  elementary  schools,  because  then  they  would  get 
the  previous  training. 

11.239.  You  think  poverty  in  persons  in  a  certain  condition  of  life 
might  be  alleviated  in  that  manner  ? — Yes. 

11.240.  With  regard  to  the  class  of  schoolmisti-esses,  you  appear  to 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  connexion  with  them,  what  is  the  general 
character  that  you  would  give  to  the  schoolmistresses  ?  Of  course,  there 
is  a  great  variety  among  them,  but  speaking  of  them  generally  and  as  a 
whole,  do  you  think  they  are  competent  for  the  duties  they  undertake  ? 
— Many  of  those  I  have  had  to  do  with  are  very  intelligent  and  con- 
scientious, but  then,  of  course,  I  have  had  to  do  with  the  best.  They 
complain  very  much  of  their  difficulties.  I  do  not  think  they  feel  ' 
themselves  particularly  competent  ;  but  they  are  very  anxious  to  do  as 
well  as  they  can, 

11.241.  What  are  the  difficulties  of  which  they  complain  ? — They 
have  had  very  ipiperfect  training  and  education  theniselves,  and  they  are 
hampered  by  want  of  money.  Very  often  too  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
ignorant  parents. 

11.242.  Can  you  favour  us  with  any  suggestions  by  which  gover- 
nesses might  be  better  trained  ? — I  think  if  the  education  of  girls  were 
cheaper  they  might  be  able  to  go  on  with  it  longer.  They  usually  stop 
at  18,  and  of  course  they  cannot  be  completely  educated  by  that  time. 

11.243.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  general  question  ;  can  you  favour 
us  with  any  suggestions,  pointing  out  any  modes  by  which,  in  your 
opinion,  the  legislature  or  the  Government  could  assist  in  promoting 
the  good  education  of  young  women  in  this  country? — I  think  the 
chief  thing  is  by  endowments. 

11.244.  By  endowments  for  scholarships  and  exhibitions  ? — Yes,  and 
also  for  school  buildings.  Schoolmistresses  complain  very  much  of  the 
want  of  suitable  buildings.  They  build  for  themselves  sometimes. 
That  of  course  is  when  they  have  got  capital.  A  system  of  examina- 
tions would  be  very  useful  indeed.  Some  examinations  are  very  much 
wanted  for  women. 


lOthNov.1865. 
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WissE.Davies.  11,245.  For  schoolmistresses  ? — Yes.  There  is  no  examination  for 
girls  above  18,  except  that,  I  believe,  Queen's  College  and  the  College 
of  Preceptors  have  some  kind  of  examinations  for  schoolmistresses  and 
governesses  ;  but  they  are  not  much  known.  They  are  not  of  suffi- 
ciently high  standing  to  be  at  all  on  a  par  with  a  University  examina- 
tion, for  instance.  If  you  want  to  appoint  a  schoolmistress  to  a  school 
analogous  to  a  public  school  for  boys,  you  have  no  sufficient  means  of 
ascertaining  her  qualifications  or  attainments.  The  future  school- 
mistress will  now  be  able  to  go  in  for  the  Cambridge  local  examination 
certificate,  but  that  only  certifies  candidates  of  the  age  of  18.  It  is  as 
if  you  had  to  appoint  the  head  master  of  a  public  school  on  the  certifi- 
cate of  a  Cambridge  local  examination. 

11.246.  There  have  been  suggestions  made  to  us  with  regard  to 
schoolmasters,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  that  a  system  of  volun- 
tary registration  should  be  instituted,  which  it  has  been  supposed  at 
least  would  affiard  to  the  public  some  guarantee  with  regard  to  the  qua- 
lifications of  those  so  registered.  Do  you  believe  that  any  such  system 
could  be  established  with  regai'd  to  schoolmistresses,  and  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  do  so  ? — I  think  it  could  be  done,  but  I  should  think 
very  few  people  would  know  whether  a  schoolmistress  was  on  the  regis- 
ter or  not.  I  should  think  some  certificate  would  be  better.  I  suppose 
the  registration  would  imply  a  certificate.  Then  the  certificate  itself 
would  do  about  as  well  without  the  registration. 

11.247.  You  think  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  allowing  those 
who  had  obtained  the  certificate  to  have  their  names  registered,  when 
the  public  would  have  at  least  this  means  of  ascertaining  whether  it 
was  probable  that  a  woman  was  competent  for  her  task,  and  would  know 
whether  she  had  or  had  not  a  certificate  ? — I  do  not  see  that  the 
registration  would  be  of  very  much  use.  I  think  the  certificate  would 
be  of  very  great  use  ;  and  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  make  known 
that  you  have  a  certificate  as  to  make  known  that  you  are  registered. 

1 1.248.  Do  you  think  there  could  be  endowed  schools  for  girls  in  the 
same  way  that  there  are  endowed  schools  for  boys,  if  the  money  was 
forthcoming  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  see  what  difficulty  there  could  be.  In 
fact  there  are  some  already. 

11.249.  Would  you  wish  that  system  to  be  extended  if  means  could 
be  found  of  doing  it  ? — Yes  ;  provided  of  course  that  the  endowments 
were  wisely  applied  ;  it  would  depend  entirely  on  that.  I  do  not  think 
that  endowments  for  stipends  are  a  good  thing. 

1 1.250.  I  think  you  said  that  you  thought  the  inspection  of  girls' 
schools  might  be  useful  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  would  be  very  useful  indeed. 

11.251.  In  Avhat  way  would  you  propose  to  conduct  it  ? — I  think  the 
sort  of  inspection  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners  have  been  making 
would  be  very  useful. 

11.252.  Would  you  apply  that  to  pi-ivate  schools  ?— Yes  ;  I  think  the 
private  schools  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

11.253.  Ai'c  you  not  apprehensive  that  there  would  be  great  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  jjrivate  girls'  schools  to  submit  to  periodical  com- 
pulsory inspection,  or  would  you  malie  it  altogether  a  voluntary 
inspection  ? — I  should  make  it  voluntary  in  the  case  of  private  schools, 
certainly,  but  all  the  girls'  schools  that  I  have  heaa'd  of  which  have  been 
visited  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  have  thought  it  did  good 
and  would  like  to  have  it  again,  as  far  as  I  have  heard.  Of  course  it 
depends  entirely  on  what  the  inspector  is.  They  would  not  like  to 
have  a  crotchetty  man  who  did  not  enter  into  their  difficulties. 

1 1.254.  Do  you  think  that  lady  inspectors  should  be  employed  either 
wholly  or  in  part  in  conducting  the  inspection  of  these   schools  ? — 
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I  think  there  would  be   a  difficulty  at  present  in  getting  competent  MisaE.Davies 

women  ;  at  any  rate  there  are  no  means  of  finding  out  whether  they  are         

competent  or  not.     I  think  there  would  be  some  advantage  in  having  sothNov.  1865 
it  done  by  ladies,  but  then  there  would  be  the  disadvantage  that  they      ' 
would  not  have  had  experience  in  boys'  schools,  and  it  seems  better  that 
the  inspector  should  have  as  wide  experience  as  possible. 

11,255.  You  are  not  afraid  of  employing  the  principle  of  competition 
in  girls'  schools  ?  You  do  not  think  there  are  circumstances  in  girls' 
schools  which  would  render  that  more  dangerous  than  in  boys'  schools 
in  some  respects  ? — No,  I  think  not.  I  think  it  would  require  to  be 
watched.  The  parents  and  schoolmistress  can  easily  take  care  that  the 
girls  do  not  overwork. 

11,236.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  proprietary  girls'  schools  ? — 
I  think  there  is  only  one,  the  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College.  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  other. 

11.257.  That  principle  you  are  probably  aware  is  now  very  much 
developed  with  regard  to  boys'  schools  1- — Yes. 

11.258.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  usefully  applied  to  girls'  schools  in 
the  same  way  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  believe  it  has  worked  very  well  at 
Cheltenham.     That  is  the  only  place  I  know  of  where  it  has  succeeded. 

11.259.  Is  there  not  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  public  to  establish  and 
support  schools  for  girls  in  the  same  way  that  they  do  schools  for  boys  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  would  apply  especially  to  proprietary  schools. 
There  would  be  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  up,  I  think. 

11.260.  Would  it  not,  if  possible,  be  very  important  to  devise  some 
means  by  which  good  girls'  schools  should  be  established  throughout 
the  country  in  the  same  way  that  good  boys'  schools  are  being  esta- 
blished now  so  generally  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  that  might  be  done  by 
endowments.  The  endowments  required  would  not  be  at  all  large.  A 
sum  spent  on  buildings  and  something  on,  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
would  be  enough.  The  schools  would  be  self-supporting  as  regards 
the  carrying  on  of  the  schools.  Middle 'Class  schools  are  quite  able  to 
be  self-supporting.  The  girls'  schools  now  are  very  expensive,  from 
being  so  small ;  they  might  be  carried  on  at  a  much  less  expense  if 
they  were  not  so  very  small. 

11.261.  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  with  regard  to  what  would 
be  the  cost  per  girl  in  a  good  boarding  school  of  the  class  with  which 
you  are  more  particularly  conversant  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  know  what  it 
would  be. 

1 1.262.  Is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  be  less  than  in  the  case  of 
boys  in  the  same  condition  of  life  ? — ^No,  I  should  think  it  would  be 
j  ust  about  the  same. 

1 1.263.  Do  you  think  that  parents  generally  speaking  are  willing  to 
spend  money  in  the  education  of  their  daughters  in  the  same  way  as 
they  are  willing  to  spend  money  in  the  education  of  their  sons  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  they  are  willing  to  go  on  so  long  ;  they  are  wUling  to 
spend  it  tiU  16  or  17  ;  after  that  they  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  go 
on  any  longer. 

11.264.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Could  you  state  your  opinion  from  your 
own  observation  as  to  the  condition  in  respect  of  sound  instruction  of 
the  daughters  of  the  upper  middle  classes  of  this  country  ? — The  only 
special  means  I  have  of  knowing  is  what  I  hear  from  the  better  sort  of 
school-mistresses  ;  I  hear  what  they  say  of  the  girls  who  come  to  them. 

11.265.  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  from  your  own 
knowledge  of  daughters  of  the  professional  class  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

11.266.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  daughters  of  farmers  ? — No,  I 
scarcely  know  anything  at  all  of  them. 
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MissEMavies.  11,267.  With  regard  to  endowments,  have  you  looked  into  the 
■lOthN  ""i86a  '^^^^  ^^  existing  endowments  for  education,  and  have  you  any  reason 
"  "■  to  suppose  that,  according  to  their  original  intention,  they  were  in  any 
or  in  many  cases  intended  for  both  sexes,  and  have  now  become  applied 
solely  to  boys  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  were 
originally  intended  for  both,  because  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases 
the  freedom  is  for  "  the  children  of  the  parish,"  or  the  "  children  " 
of  a  certain  district. 

11.268.  Do  you  conceive  that  in  justice  those  ancient  endowments 
might  in  great  part  be  re-applied  to  the  education  of  girls  ? — Yes. 

11.269.  As  to  the  training  of  mistresses,  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
training  schools  for  mistresses  for  the  lower  class  which  exist,  as  at 
Salisbury  and  Whitelands  ? — Yea,  but  I  know  very  little  about  them. 

11.270.  Do  you  think  that  similar  separate  and  special  institutions 
for  the  training  of  middle-class  schoolmistresses  would  be  desirable  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  very  undesirable  that  they  should  receive  then- whole 
training  in  a  special  institution.  I  think  they  might  get  six  months' 
training  at  the  end. 

11.271.  At  the  end  of  a  good  general  education  ? — Yes. 

11.272.  Do  you  think  that  six  months  would  be  enough  ? — Yes;  the 
Homo  and  Colonial  School  Society  are  doing  something  in  that  way. 
They  have  a  special  class  for  governesses. 

11.273.  Has  that  worked  well  hitherto  ? — They  are  only  just 
beginning  it.  I  have  the  papers  here^  That  is  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency which  they  propose  to  give.  {The  same  is  handed  in.)  It 
has  not  been  awarded  to  any  one  yet,  it  is  only  just  beginning. 

11.274.  (Mr.  Acland.)  "Will  you  state  generally  what  the  nature  of 
the  arrangement  is  ? — They  have  made  arrangements  to  take  a  class 
of  governesses.  I  believe  at  present  they  have  only  accommodation 
for  14.  They  propose  to  take  them,  being  prepared  as  regards  general 
education,  and  give  them  either  six  months  or  a  year,  whichever  they 
like  to  take,  chiefly  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  chaplain  told  me  that 
he  had  lately  observed  a  great  stir  in  the  middle-class  schools  for  girls. 
He  thought  they  were  under  the  impression  that  Government  was  going 
to  deal  with  them  in  some  way,  and  they  wanted  to  prepare  themselves  foi 
it.  The  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society  has  a  reputation  for  giving  a 
good  training  in  the  elementary  subjects,  so  the  schoolmistresses  ap- 
plied to  them  for  assistant  teachers.  Then  they  thought  they  might  be 
useful  in  giving  a  higher  training,  a  training  for  a  higher  class  of 
governesses,  so  they  are  adding  this,  and  they  are  prepared  to  add  to 
it  still  more  if  they  find  that  it  is  useful. 

1 1.275.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  This  certificate  has  not  yet  been  issued  ? 
— ^No  I  that  is  what  they  propose  to  give. 

11.276.  They  think  they  can  test  governing  power  as  well  as  teach- 
ing power  ? — ^Yes  ;  they  think  they  can.  They  do  it  by  observation. 
That  certificate  will  be  given  after  the  course  of  training,  and  on  the 
result  of  observation  during  that  time,  not  simply  by  one  definite 
examination  in  the  art. 

11.277.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Will  you  just  state  shortly  what  are  the  sub- 
jects as  to  which  they  propose  to  certify  ? — Eeligious  knowledge, 
reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  English 
history,  geography,  domestic  economy,  natural  history,  teaching  power, 
and  governing  power.  Then  the  additional  subjects  are  French, 
German,  music,  and  drawing. 

11.278.  (Lord  Lyttelton,)  As  to  the  examination  in  religious  know- 
ledge, is  that  according  to  the  general  system  of  the  Home  and  Colonial 
School  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  They  make  a  great  point  of  that  in  that  society. 
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11.279.  {3Iri  Aeland.)  And  tluit  is  unconnected  with  any  particular  MissE.Davies. 

denomination,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  they  are  connected  with         

any  denomination.  30th  Nov.  186S. 

11.280.  (Lord  Lijttelton.)  Their  principle  is  to  teach  the  general 
leading  doctrines  of  Christianity  ? — Yes. 

11.281.  You  attach  importance  to  a  system  of  giving  certificates 
generally  to  schoolmistresses  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

11.282.  Could  you  recoinmend  any  general  system  of  certification 
■which  might  be  called  a  national  one  for  schoolmistresses,  and  irl  what 
way  do  you  think  that  could  be  done  ? — I  think  the  most  viseful  thing 
would  be  a  system  of  examinations  for  women  generally,  not  specially 
for  schoolmistresses. 

11.283.  That  for  schoolmistresses  would  be  only  a  branch  of  it? — 
Yes. 

1 1.284.  By  what  authority  do  you  think  such  a  system  would  best 
be  instituted  and  managed  ? — I  think  the  examinations  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  would  answer  the  purpose. 

11.285.  You  would  not  have  a  special  Government  Board? — ^Ho. 

11.286.  Do  you  think  the  University  of  London,  as  distiiiguished  from 
the  older  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  has  a  peculiar  fitness  for 
the  purpose  ? — Yes,  because  their  candidates  are  not  required  to  attend 
college  lectures.  Nothing  is  required  but  the  knowledge,  however 
obtained,  so  that  the  examinations  as  they  are  would  only  require 
adapting  in  the  way  that  the  local  examinations  have  been  adapted. 

11.287.  Has  it  appeared  to  you  that  girls  or  young  women  as  com- 
pared with  boys  are  in  want  of  the  same  kind  of  stimulus  and  motive 
for  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  after  leaving  school  ? — Yes.  I 
think  they  want  stimulus  very  much.  One  hears  more  of  that  from  the 
schoolmistresses  than  anything.  They  turn  round  upon  you  if  you 
talk  about  improving  the  schools.  They  say  if  you  would  find  some- 
thing for  the  girls  to  do  when  they  leave  school  and  go  home,  that  is 
what  ia  wanted. 

11.288.  And  you  think  the  apathy  on  the  part  of  parents  is  connected 
with  the  same  point  ? — Yes. 

11.289.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  there  is  anything  which  this 
Commission  could  recommend,  or  any  general  measure,  whether  legif- 
lative  or  other,  that  coiild  influence  that  defect  in  the  prospects  of 
young  Women  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  the  Commission  could  recom- 
mend the  opening  of  the  University  of  London  examinations.  That 
would  be  the  most  useful  direct  means  that  I  know  of.  Indirect 
means  would  be  much  more  effective.  Increased  facilities  for  turning 
their  knowledge  to  account  is  What  they  want.  That,  of  course,  is  not 
directly  educational. 

11.290.  Anything  educational  would  still  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
means  ? — Yes. 

11.291.  You  could  provide  better  means  for  their  obtaining  a  certain 
position,  but  is  it  not  rather  a  question  what  openings  there  would 
be  for  those  who  have  obtained  that  distinction  compared  with  others  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  the  most  important  question. 

11.292.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  anything  could  be  done  in  that 
way  ? — I  do  not  krloW  that  anything  could  be  done  educationally.  A 
good  deal  is  gradually  being  done.  It  is  being  found  out  what  things 
will  do,  but  the  position  of  women  is  in  such  a  transition  state  one  can 
scarcely  speak  of  it  definitely. 

11.293.  You  think  there  are  prospects  of  better  employment?-^ 
Yes,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  j  only  one  of  the  difiicUlties 
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MissE.Dames.  is  that,  from  being  so  badly  taught,  they  are  not  competent  for  many 

things  which  they  might  do. 

30thNov.  1865.      1 1,294.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
middle-class  female  education  in  Germany  ? — ^Not  at  all. 

11.295.  In  Germany  public  lectures  are  given  in  most  of  the  towns 
by  professors  paid  by  the  Government,  to  which  young  women  usually 
are  sent,  and  theyget  a  very  first-rate  education.  Do  you  think  that 
anything  of  that  sort  might  be  adopted  in  England  ? — Do  you  mean 
professors  appointed  by  Government  ? 

11.296.  Public  professors.  There  are  establishments  in  the  different 
towns,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  the  female  population  frequent  those 
lectures  very  much  ? — Tes  ;  I  should  think  that  perhaps  in  that  way 
something  might  be  done. 

11.297.  That  would  probably  supply  a  stimulus  if  they  had  certifi- 
cates after  attending  a  course  for  two  or  three  years  and  passing  an 
examination  ? — Tes  ;  I  think  when  there  is  a  sufiicient  stimulus,  and 
where  parents  can  afford  to  pay,  instruction  can  be  got. 

]  1,298.  But  then  here  you  have  just  the  same  advantages  as  in  great 
schools  for  boys,  while  the  young  women  are  living  at  home  with  their 
parents.  They  go  to  these  lectures.  They  are  more  than  lectures,  for 
they  examine  them,  and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  they  have,  I 
believe,  a  certificate  or  some  mark  or  testimonial,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  it  is  generally  found  that  the  lowest  class  of  Germans  are  better 
educated  than  a  somewhat  upper  class  in  England  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
that  is  so  in  arithmetic,  which  is  the  great  deficiency  in  Englisli 
governesses. 

11.299.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Is  there  also  great  deficiency  among  women 
in  England  in  the  knowledge  of  grammar  ? — I  think  not  so  much. 
In  the  report  of  the  experimental  examination  the  report  as  to  grammar 
is  rather  favourable. 

11.300.  You  have  taken  a  very  active  part  in  persuading  the  two 
Universities  to  listen  tO)^"j)cts  which  you  had  to  lay  before  them  in 
reference  to  the  state  of  '  male  education  ;  will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
tell  us  what  difficulties  you  have  encountered,  and  what  objections  you 
have  met  with  on  behalf  of  either  gentlemen  or  ladies,  and  then  make 
any  remarks  which  you  have  to  make  upon  those  difl5.culties  ? — It 
is  difiicult  to  state  objections  fairly  when  one  does  not  agree  with 
them.  I  think  it  was  chiefly  a  kind  of  general  feeling  that  it  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things.  The  objections  seem  generally 
to  resolve  themselves  into  that. 

11.301.  Will  you  please  to  state  in  what  way  you  have  met  the 
objections  which  have  been  brought  before  you,  and  on  what  points 
you  have  been  most  anxious  to  convince  the  public  ? — I  think  we  met 
the  objection  by  trying  the  experiment,  which  was  owing  to  your  sug- 
gestion, that  we  should  do  something  to  show  that  our  ideas  would 
march.  We  held  an  experimental  examination,  which  was  exactly 
like  the  authorized  examination,  only  without  the  formal  authorization, 
and  it  worked  so  well  that  the  objections  died  away. 

11.302.  There  was  one  objection  which  I  happened  to  meet  with 
myself,  which  I  may  state  broadly,  that  it  might  be  all  very  well  for 
the  ladies  to  wish  to  have  a  test  of  their  own  knowledge,  but  it  was 
a  piece  of  female  ambitiousness — I  think  that  was  the  way  in  which  it 
was  put, — that  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  good  examination  of 
their  attainments  unless  they  could  be  allowed  to  run  a  race  with  the 

boys,  and  show  they  could  beat  them.    How  would  you  meet  that  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  looked  upon  as  running  a  race  with  the  boys  at  all ; 
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there  is  a  fixed   standai-d  which  has  a  recognized  value,  and   girls  MissE.Davies. 

would  rather  be  tried  by  that  than  by  a  new  standard  invented  especially         

to  accommodate  some  supposed  peculiarities  of  their  own.  sothNov.  1865. 

11.303.  Do  you  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  a  good  board  might  be      ■ 

formed  in  London  containing  some  of  the  individuals  who  are  concerned 

in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examination,  and  possibly  also  of  some 
persons  who  have  had  special  experience  in  female  education,  such  as 
the  gentlemen  connected  with  Queen's  College,  and  with  some  of  the 
female  training  colleges,  and  that  that  in  point  of  fact  would  have  been 
a  better  standard  for  the  women  than  a  mere  competition  with  boys  of 
the  middle-class  schools  ? — I  do  not  see  what  advantages  that  would 
have.  It  would  be  very  diffipiUlt  to  frame  a  curriculum  specially  suited 
to  girls,  because  almost  everybody  has  a  separate  theory  about  what  is 
good  for  girls  to  learn — about  what  is  "  apposite  to  the  female  mind." 

11.304.  I  think  you  yourself  had  an  opinion  that  if  any  special 
standard  were  set  up  for  girls,  nobody  would  believe  that  their  arithmetic 
was  as  good  as  the  boys'  arithmetic,  however  carefully  it  might  be 
examined  into  ? — ^Yes. 

11.305.  WiU  you  state  fully  your  opinion  on  that  subject  ? — I  think 
that  a  special  certificate  would  always  be  assumed  to  be  less  strict  and 
less  exacting,  whether  it  was  so  or  not. 

11.306.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  how  far  you  have 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  two  Universities  of  your  views,  and  what 
result  has  followed  from  the  steps  taken  ? — The  first  step  taken  by  our 
committee  was  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  local  committees.  We 
wanted  to  know  whether  it  would  interfere  with  the  examination  of  the 
boys,  or  whether  it  would  work  disadvantageously  in  any  way,  so  we 
communicated  with  the  local  secretaries  at  all  the  local  centres,  and  the 
answers  on  the  whole  were  rather  favourable  than  otherwise.  Many 
declined  to  give  any  answer  at  aU.  They  said  they  thought  it  was  a 
question  for  the  Universities,  and  so  on  ;  but  on  the  whole  we  were 
encouraged. 

11.307.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  work  ? — ^It  was  in 
the  autumn  of  1862  that  this  committee  was  formed. 

11.308.  You  have,  I  think,  ever  since  that  been  laboriously  engaged 
in  persuading  the  Universities  and  the  public  to  deal  with  this  question? 
— ^Yes  ;  we  succeeded  in  persuading  Cambridge  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year.     We  have  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  persuading  them  since. 

1 1.309.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Has  Oxford  done  nothing  about  it  yet  ? — 
No  ;  we  sent  in  an  application  in  January  this  year.  It  was  considered 
by  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  and  I  believe  the  feeling  was  that  as  Cam- 
bridge was  going  to  try  the  experiment,  they  might  as  weU  wait  and  see 
how  it  worked. 

11,310-11.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Will  you  kindly  go  on  and  state  how  far 
yon  succeeded,  and  what  has  been  the  opinion  given  of  the  girls' 
work,  as  tested  by  the  examination  of  Cambridge  ? — ^After  these  com- 
munications with  the  local  secretaries,  we  applied  to  the  Cambridge 
Syndicate  for  leave  to  use  the  papers  prepared  for  the  boys,  and  to  hold 
an  examination  simultaneously.  The  London  Local  Committee  pro- 
mised their  help  in  carrying  out  the  experiment.  The  Syndicate  gave 
us  leave  to  use  their  papers,  and  to  apply  to  the  examiners  to  report 
upon  the  papers.  The  examiners  were  all  very  friendly  indeed,  and 
they  looked  over  the  papers  and  reported  upon  them.  That  is  the 
report  (handing  the  same  to  the  Commission).  It  was  very  unfa- 
vourable indeed  as  regards  arithmetic.  Out  of  40  seniors  34  failed  in 
the  preliminary  arithmetic,  so  that  what  they  did  in  other  subjects 
2.  Q 
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MissE.Dcwies.  went  for  nothing.    The  juniors  did  rather  better,  but  they  were  very 

deficient  too  in  arithmetic.     In  English,  the  average  work  was  fair. 

30thNov.l865.  Tjje  gi-ammav  was  very  good. 

11.312.  What  does  the  English  mean?  English  grammar  and  ana- 
lysis, or  English  literature  ? — I  suppose  it  includes  English  literature 
to  some  extent.  It  is  I  think  chiefly  English  grammar  and  composi- 
tion. The  English  history  was  very  fair.  The  examiner  who  examined 
the  boys  on  the  same  subject  said  his  impression  was,  by  comparison, 
favourable  to  the  girls.  lie  did  not  see  any  reason  to  find  fault  with 
the  writing  and  spelling  taken  as  a  whole.  In  French  the  prepared 
work  was  not  done  so  well  as  by  the  boys,  but  the  higher  paper  was 
done  on  the  average  better  by  the  girls,  and  they  had  more  notion  of 
writing  French  exercises.  In  German  12  candidates  were  examined  ; 
all  passed,  and  three  were  marked  as  distinguished.  In  music  one  can- 
didate did  well. 

11.313.  What  does  music  mean  ;  the  theory  of  music  ? — Yes  ;  har- 
mony. In  drawing,  the  papers  were  fair.  In  Whately's  Christian 
Evidences  the  juniors  were  poor.  In  Paley's  Horm  Pmilina  the 
seniors  were  above  the  average.  In  the  Catechism  and  Prayer  Book  the 
candidates  were  well  informed  on  the  subjects  of  examination,  and 
their  answers  were  good  as  regards  grammar  and  style  of  composition  ; 
but  there  was  a  want  of  point  in  many  of  the  answers. 

11.314.  Did  any  of  the  ladies  take  up  Latin  ? — Not  in  that  examina- 
tion. 

11.315.  Did  any  take  up  mathematics  in  any  form  beyond  ordinary 
arithmetic  ? — No,  not  at  that  time. 

1 1.316.  What  would  be  your  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  girls 
learning  either  Latin,  geometry,  or  algebra  ? — I  think  it  would  depend 
on  the  time  they  were  going  to  remain  at  school. 

11.317.  Supposing  they  continued  at  school  tiU  17  or  18,  do  you 
think  it  desirable  that  those  more  severe  studies  should  form  a  part  of 
female  education  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  Latin  at  any  rate. 

11.318.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  shortly  the  number  of  can- 
didates who  went  into  those  examinations  ? — There  were  83  altogether; 
40  seniors  and  43  juniors. 

11.319.  The  seniors  being  under  18  ? — ^Yes. 

11.320.  And  the  juniors  under  16 ^Yes. 

11.321.  Were  your  examinations  held  all  over  the  country  or  only 
in  London  ? — It  was  an  experiment  in  London. 

11.322.  From  how  many  schools  did  they  come? — I  think  it  was 
from  12. 

11.323.  Can  you  give  us  any  estimates  of  the  rates  of  charges  at 
those  schools  as  an  index  of  the  class  of  society  from  which  they  come  ? 
— No,  I  cannot,    A  good  many  were  from  day-schools. 

11.324.  Do  you  tliink  they  were  generally  very  expensive  schools  or 
cheap  schools  ? — I  think  they  were  about  a  medium. 

11.325.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Were  they  all  near  London? — ^No;  two 
or  three  country  schools  sent  m. 

1 1.326.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  there  were  any  pupil  or  Sunday- 
school  teachers  of  the  humbler  ranks  ? — Certainly  not. 

11.327.  They  were,  in  fact,  either  boarding  or  day  schools  for  what 
would  be  called  the  respectable  middle  classes,  at  least  ? — Yes  j  the 
daughters  of  professional  men  and  merchants  and  the  higher  class  of 
tradesmen. 

1 1.328.  Did  the  parents  appear  to  take  an  interest  in  these  examina- 
tions, or  was  the  inducement  to  the  girls  to  go  in  chiefly  from  the 
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teachers  and  the  ladies  outside  the  schools  who  were  taking  an  intei-est  .MmE.Davias. 

in  it  ? — I  believe  the  parents  took  some  interest  in  it.     It  was  of  course         ' 

mooted  by  the  schoolmistresses,  and  then  the  parents  came  into  it  very  30thNov.i865, 
residily.  -  -— 

11.329.  The  schoolmistresses  of  these  schools  at  least  were  decidedly 
favourable  to  the  plan  ? — Yes  j  and  they  must  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  working  of  it,  because  they  all  signed  the  memorial  afterwards. 

11.330.  Were  there  many  other  schoolmistresses  favourable  to  the 
movement  who,  either  from  peculiar  or  local  or  accidental  causes,  did 
not  actually  come  to  the  point  and  send  in  any  girls  ? — I  think  the 
great  mass  of  schoolmistresses  did  not  hear  of  it.  We  had  only  about 
six  weeks'  notice.  We  made  it  known  as  well  BS  we  could,  but  of 
course  it  was  to  a  very  limited  ext(mt. 

11.331.  Is  there  any  other  examination  coming  on  this  Christmas  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  now  it  will  be  regular  and  authorized.  I  have  the  numbers 
and  the  subjects  they  take  up, 

11.332.  Will  you  state  the  number  of  candidates  ? — There  are  51 
juniors  and  77  seniors  ;  that  is  all  over  the  country  at  six  centres. 

11.333.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  the  number  now  ascertained  and  com- 
plete ? — Yes. 

11.834.  {Mr.  Aeland.)  Will  you  name  the  centres?  —  Brighton, 
three  senior,  four  junior  ;  Bristol,  seven  senior,  five  junior  ;  Cambridge, 
six  senior,  six  junior  ;  London,  43  senior,  14  junior ;  Manchester, 
14  senior,  18  junior  ;  Sheflleld,  four  senior,  four  junior;  tliat  makes, 
altogether,  128. 

11.835.  Are  there  any  subjects  which  are  almost  universally  taken  up, 
or  is  there  any  remark  you  wish  to  make  on  the  subjects  ? — The  sub- 
jects most  taken  up  are  religious  knowledge,  English,  and  French, 
but  the  senior  students  also  take  up  every  subject  that  may  be  taken 
by  boys  except  Greek  and  applied  mathematics.  They  take  Latin, 
pure  mathematics,  chemistry,  zoology,  botany,  geology,  and  all  the 
other  things,  except  Greek  and  applied  mathematics.  They  take  pure 
mathematics. 

11.336.  Will  you  kiiadly  state  how  these  arrangements  are  made? 
Are  they  made  by  a  committee  of  ladies,  and  are  any  fees  charged  ? — - 
Yes,  it  is  carried  on  in  every  way  exactly  as  it  is  with  the  boys. 

11.337.  They  pay  theu'  fees  to  the  University  ?-— Yes ;  they  pay 
them  to  the  local  secretary,  by  whom  they  are  transmitted  to  the 
University.  The  local  secretaries  for  the  boys  have  taken  the  charge 
at  two  places,  Sheffield  and  Brighton.  At  the  other  four  centres  there 
are  special  secretaries  besides  for  the  girls'  examination  chiefly,  I  think, 
because  the  local  secretaries  have  enough  to  do  in  looking  after  the 
boys. 

11.338.  Has  the  question  at  all  arisen  between  your  committee  and 
the  University,  of  admitting  girls  over  the  age  of  18  ?  I  ask  that 
question,  because  in  reference  to  some  agricultural  examinations  the 
Cambridge  authorities  have  been  extremely  obliging,  and  have  consented 
to  admit  boys  to  examination  over  that  age  ;  although  they  could  not 
have  certificates,  nor  compete  with  others,  stiU  they  were  admitted  to 
the  examination.  Has  any  such  arrangement  been  made  on  behalf  of 
women  ? — Yes ;  we  asked  for  it  this  year,  and  they  said  each  case  would 
have  to  be  considered  separately  on  its  own  merits.  They  afterwards 
gave  leave  for  this  year  only  for  any  candidates  to  go  in  in  that  way 
in  consideration  of  its  being  the  first  year,  and  that  they  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  going  in  before  ;  but  it  is  only  for  this  year. 

11.339.  You  probably  apprehend  that  the  result  of  the  experiment 

Q  2 
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MissE.Davies.  can  hardly  be  decided  yet,  and  possibly  the  future  arrangements  will 
30fliN  ^1865  ''•'P®"^'^  "P''''  what  happens  at  this  examination  ;  or  do  you  think  that 
'         °^' ■  that   question   is  finally  closed  against  admitting  girls  ? — I  think  it 

may  be  considered  almost  finally  closed,  except  as  regards  individual 

cases. 

1 1.340.  Can  you  point  out  any  suggestion  which  this  Commission 
might  make  to  induce  young  girls  or  young  women  to  continue  their 
studies  after  the  age  of  18  ? — ^As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  know  whetlier 
this  Commission  can  make  a  recommendation  to  the  London  Univer- 
sity. That  meets  the  difficulty  so  much  better  than  anything  else  that  is 
likely  to  be  done,  that  one  does  not  trouble  to  think  of  anything  else. 

11.341.  Would  you  rely  then  mainly  on  some  examination  later  in  life 
than  18  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  what  is  wanted.  We  want  that  most  now, 
because  we  have  got  this  from  Cambridge,  which  answers  perfectly, 
and  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  we  shall  get  the  same  from  Oxford  by- 
and-by.  We  do  not  want  another  examination,  which  would  only  be  a 
duplicate  of  the  local  examinations. 

11.342.  Up  to  what  age  would  you  have  girls  submit  to  an  examina- 
tion ?  Would  you  carry  it  on  to  25,  or  any  other  age,  or  would  you 
have  it  indefinite  ? — I  should  like  it  to  be  left  open,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Universities,  that  they  might  go  in  at  any  age  they  like. 

11.343.  Would  you  draw  any  distinction  between  the  examination 
for  girls  generally  and  an  examination  for  teachers  ? — Certainly  not. 

11.344.  Would  you  not  have  any  special  certificatp-  of  power  to  teach, 
in  any  way  ? — I  think  that  might  be  useful  for  those  who  are  going  to 
be  teachers,  and  who  have  got  a  certificate  of  attainments,  but  not  to 
mix  the  two  together. 

11.345.  Supposing  that  there  were  a  certificate  of  attainments,  do  you 
not  think  it  would  be  desirable  also  to  have  a  certificate  of  power  to 
teach  for  teachers  ? — I  suppose  it  is.  The  schoolmistresses  say  so.  I 
do  not  know  in  any  other  way,  but  they  very  much  insist  upon  it.  They 
Bay  that  the  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching  is  very 
much  felt. 

1 1.346.  Do  you  think  then  that  the  great  thing  which  is  wanted  now 
is  simply  a  competent  body  to  give  certificates  of  attainments,  and  that 
the  rest  would  work  itself  out  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  the  training 
colleges  would  give  opportunity  for  training  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and 
that  governesses  might  go  there  if  they  wished  for  it. 

11.347.  Are  you  on  the  whole  disposed  to  say  that  the  Loudon  Uni- 
versity is  the  best  body  to  go  to  without  establishing  any  new  body 
under  parliamentary  or  other  authority  ? — I  think  so  as  regards  mere 
examinations,  certainly  ;  not  as  regards  inspection  ;  that  is  a  separate 
question. 

11.348.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  from  how  many  schools,  as 
far  as  you  know,  the  candidates  come  at  the  present  examination,  and 
from  what  kind  of  schools  ? — I  only  know  as  regards  the  London  centre. 
At  the  London  centre  six  come  from  no  school.  The  remaining  50  are 
distributed  among  16  schools,  of  which  11  are  in  London  or  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  ;  the  others  in  Berkshire,  Somersetshire,  Devon- 
shire, Cornwall,  and  Oxfordshire.  There  is  a  falling  oif  in  the  number 
of  candidates  as  conipared  with  the  experimental  examination.  We 
had  83  then.  We  have  now  only  56,  but  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools.  They  send  in  fewer  candidates.  I  suppose  they 
were  frightened  by  the  failures  in  arithmetic,  so  they  send  a  smaller 
number. 

11.349.  Would  it  be  convenient  to  you  to  send  in,  after  your  exami- 
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nation,  a  short  statement  of  the  schools  from  which  candidates  come,  MissE.Davies. 
with  the  terms  of  those  schools  ? — ^Tes,  I  think  I  can  get  it.*  — — 

11,330.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  With  respect  to  the  cost  of  schools—  30thNov.  ISBK 
take  day  schools  first — do  you  think  that  the  fees  charged  for  day      — — — — 
schools,  say  in  London,  are  much  about  what  they  ought  to  be,  or  are 
they  too  high  ? — I  should  think  they  are  not  too  high,  if  the  education 
given  is  good,  for  day  schools. 

1 1.351.  What  do  you  think  the  amount  of  annual  fees  for  a  day  school 
should  be  fixed  at,  in  order  to  be  such  as,  on  the  one  hand,  a  middle- 
class  parent,  the  class  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  could  afford  to 
pay  ;  and  which  on  the  other  hand  should  ensure  a  good  education  ? — 
I  do  not  think  I  could  give  any  general  answer,  because  it  depends  so 
very  much  on  the  number  of  girls  in  the  schools.  Of  course  a  large 
number  can  be  taught  much  more  cheaply. 

11.352.  But  that  depends  upon  the  accident  of  the  attendance  upon 
the  school.  Say,  in  a  school  of  50  girls,  do  you  think  that  four  guineas 
a  year  would  be  the  amount  that  would  ensure  a  thoroughly  good 
teacher  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  enough,  unless  you  are 
speaking  of  quite  the  lower  middle  class. 

11,853.  That,  probably,  would  not  ensure  accomplishments? — No; 
certainly  not. 

11.354.  Would  you  put  it  as  high  as  10  guineas? — I  do  not  think 
that  even  that  would  bring  in  accomplishments.  If  the  schools  were 
on  a  larger  scale  it  could  be  done  much  cheaper.  In  London  it  is  more 
expensive,  because  the  rents  are  higher. 

11.355.  Within  what  limit  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  a  girls'  day 
school  should  be  confined  ? — I  think  it  may  range  as  high  as  200.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  case  in  which  it  is  larger,  so  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  might  be  inconvenience  if  it  were  larger  than  that.  I 
thihk  it  might  be  as  much  as  that  with  suitable  buildings.  Of  course 
it  makes  a  great  difierence  what  the  accommodation  is. 

1 1.356.  Do  you  think  that  a  boarding  school  on  that  scale,  supposing 
it  could  be  established,  would  be  desii-able  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a  combination  of  the  two  ;  to  have  a  day  school  with  boarding 
houses  attached  to  it,  so  that  the  girls  should  go  out  to  school.  Of 
course  they  might  be  very  close  at  hand,  but  the  large  number  seems  to 
have  a  good  effect  on  the  girls  in  school.  It  brings  them  to  a  level.  A 
clever  girl  is  not  so  likely  to  be  made  much  of  among  a  larger  number 
as  when  she  is  the  only  one  of  10  or  12. 

11.357.  That  plan  of  course  would  be  most  practicable  in  a  large 
town  ? — Yea. 

11.358.  Where  day  scholars  could  come  ? — Yes.  It  need  not  be  a 
very  large  town. 

11.359.  We  have  had  before  us  a  great  deal  of  evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject with  regard  to  boys'  schools.  Do  you  think  that  in  a  boarding 
school  of  that  size  about  from  25  to  30  guineas  would  be  a  possible 
chai'ge  ? — It  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  sort  of  accommodation 
given  in  the  boarding  houses. 

1 1.360.  Do  you  think  that  the  salary  of  the  assistant  mistresses  would 
be  less  or  more  in   proportion  to  the  salary  of  assistant  masters  in  a 


*  The  terms  of  the  private  schools  from  which  candidates  were  sent  in  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Local  Examinations  (London  Centre)  in  December  1865  range  from  25  to 
100  guineas  a  year,  exclusive  of  extras,  for  boarders,  and  from  4  to  12  guineas  a  year 
for  day  scholars,  also  exclusive  of  extras.  In  three  quasi-public  schools  the  terms 
for  boarders  vary  from  18?.  to  35?.  a  year.  The  mimbev  of  pupils  in  each  Bcliool 
varies  from  about  20  to  200. 
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MissE.Davies.  boarding  school  ? — I  think  it  would  be  less,  but  then  a  good  deal  of 

extra  teaching  would  have  to  be  given.     There  must  be  masters,  because 

SOthNoY.  1865.  ^jjigrg  would  be  many  things  that  the  assistant  teachers  could  not  teach. 

11.361.  You  spoke  of  the  defective  education  and  training  of  go- 
vernesses ;  that  remark,  I  suppose,  would  apply  equally  to  assistant 
teachers  in  boarding  schools  or  day  schools  ? — Yes. 

11.362.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  on  the  whole  adequately  paid  in 
proportion  to  their  qualifications  ? — I  do  not  know,  in  proportion  to 
their  qualifications,  I  suppose  they  ought  not  to  be  paid  anything  if 
they  do  not  know  anything. 

11.363.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Do  the  emoluments  generally  received  by 
the  successful  schoolmistresses  afford  much  inducement  for  young  ladies 
of  talent  and  acquirement  to  devote  themselves  to  that  profession  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  they  do,  though  in  some  cases  they  seem  to  make 
money. 

11.364.  They  have,  of  course,  not  the  same  inducements  that  men 
have  iu  prizes  in  the  Church,  and  so  on,  which  are  frequently  given  to 
successful  schoolmasters  ? — ^No. 

11.365.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  that  defect  which 
seems  to  be  very  much  at  the  root  of  the  want  of  good  schoolmistresses 
generally  can  be  remedied  ? — I  should  think  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
low  stipends  of  schoolmistresses  is  that  there  are  too  many.  There  are 
not  too  many  well  qualified,  of  course,  but  the  inferior  ones  compete 
with  the  good  ones,  and  there  are  no  means  of  distinguishing  between 
them,  at  least  very  little  means,  so  they  bring  each  other  down. 

11.366.  The  sort  of  governess  that  goes  to  a  farmhouse  or  to  a 
tradesman's  family  is  often  very  little  able  to  teach  mucli,  is  not  that 
so  ? — I  believe  so. 

11.367.  {Mr.  Acland.)  And  paid  at  a  very  low  rate  ? — Yes. 

11.368.  And  very  often,  I  believe,  compelled  to  do  very  humble 
woi'k  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  position  of  governesses  of 
that  class. 

11.369.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Have  you  noticed  any  improvement 
in  the  governess  class  lately  ? — I  think  some  improvement  is  gradually 
going  on.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  stir,  and  they  are  very 
anxious  to  improve  themselves,  the  better  sort. 

11.370.  Do  you  think  you  can  trace  that  improvement  at  all  to  the 
action  of  colleges,  such  as  Queen's  College,  Harley  Street  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so ;  I  believe  Queen's  College  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
that  way. 

11.371.  It  has  raised  the  standard,  probably? — Yes,  and  raised  the 
tone, 

11.372.  Is  there  any  other  way  you  could  mention  of  raising  the 
standard  and  power  of  instruction  in  governesses  and  female  teachers 
beyond  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  certificate,  which  is  what  you 
have  chiefly  brought  before  us  ? — I  think  if  colleges  were  multiplied  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage.  There  are  two  in  London,  bu  t  they  ai-e 
kept  down  very  much  by  the  ignorance  of  the  girls  who  come  to  them. 
They  ai'e  not  able  to  carry  on  the  instruction  so  high  as  they  Avould 
because  of  the  girls  coming  so  young  and  so  ignorant.  If  they  stayed 
longer,  which  they  would  be  encouraged  to  do  if  examinations  were  open 
to  women,  the  standard  of  instruction  might  be  raised.  Probably  more 
colleges  would  be  wanted.  It  is,  I  think,  rather  an  inconvenience  that 
they  should  be  only  in  London,  because  some  people  do  not  like  to  send 
their  daugliters  to  London. 

11.373.  Do  you  consider  drawing  a  very  essential  feature  in  the 
instruction  of  girls  ? — I  suppose  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for  everybody. 
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I  do  not  think  it  has  any  special  value  in  the  case  of  girls  as  distin-  MissE.Davies. 
guished  from  boys.  

11.374.  Such  as  making  them  accurate  and  helping  them  to  obseiTC  ?  sothNov.  1865 
— Yes,  if  it  is  more  their  duty  to  observe. 

11.375.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Do  you  attach  importance  to  the  mutual  influ- 
ence of  scholars  in  a  well  regulated  school  on  each  other,  and  on  the 
tone  of  the  school  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
that. 

11.376.  Do  you  think  that  is  liable  to  be  weakened  by  the  mixture 
of  day  scholars,  returning  to  their  homes,  and  not  being  confined 
entirely  to  the  school.  Day  scholars  would  return  to  their  homes  and 
to  their  parents  perhaps  less  sufficiently  educated  than  we  hope  their 
daughters  may  be,  and  liable  to  distractions  under  the  care  of  in- 
judicious parents — is  that  likely  to  prejudice  the  tone  of  the  school  ? 
— It  might  to  some  extent,  but  on  the  whole  I  think  that  in  a  large 
school  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  public  spirit,  even  with  girls 
living  at  home. 

11.377.  The  influence  of  the  tone  of  the  school  on  the  day- scholars 
would  not,  you  think,  be  materially  weakened  by  their  going  home  ? — 
I  should  think  it  would  be  weakened,  but  you  have  a  choice  of  advau- 
tages  and  disadvantages.  In  a  boarding  school  sometimes  the  influence 
is  not  very  good,  so  that  you  would  be  rather  glad  to  have  it  weakened. 

11.378.  I  am  assuming  that  the  school  is  a  good  school.  Supposing 
it  to  be  weakened  in  the  case  of  the  day-scholars,  that  would  react  on 
the  boarders,  would  it  not  ? — -To  some  small  extent.  It  seems  to  hinge 
on  whether  the  school  influence  or  the  home  influence  is  the  best,  which 
is  a  point  one  does  not  know. 

11.379.  Supposing  external  aid  to  be  available,  whether  from  endow- 
ments or  any  other  source,  to  the  maintenance  of  these  schools,  you 
would  appropriate  that  aid,  supposing  it  to  consist  of  income,  princi- 
pally to  scholarships  and  exhibitions  ? — Yes. 

11.380.  Would  you  have  different  classes  of  scholarships.  I  mean 
scholarships  of  a  minor  value,  which  would  be  assigned  to  junior 
scholars,  and  scholarships  which  would  be  attainable  by  more  advanced 
pupils  at  a  later  period  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  that  would  be  a  good 
plan,  certainly. 

11.381.  If  you  can  confine  the  benefit  of  any  such  external  aid  to 
scholarshiiJS  only  you  exclude  from  any  participation  in  it  a  great 
number  of  children  who  may  be  most  amiable  and  most  earnest  to 
advance  themselves,  and  yet  may  not  succeed  in  competition.  You  may 
have  a  number  of  children  most  earnest  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them  and  most  requiring  help,  yet  who  may  not  succeed  in  a 
competitive  examination  for  a  scholarship  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  tha(,  per- 
haps, might  be  got  over  by  having  some  scholarships  to  which  only 
a  qualifying  examination  is  required,  and  adding  the  test  of  income  ; 
that  might  be  done. 

11.382.  You  would  confine  the  oudowments  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  provision  of  buildings,  would  you  not  ? — ^Yes  ;  buildings,  scholar- 
ships, and  exhibitions. 

11.383.  If  the  income  from  an  endowment,  for  instance,  could  not  be 
made  available  at  once  as  capital  for  providing  school  buildings,  or 
anything  which  required  immediate  expenditure,  the  same  advantage 
would  be  attained,  would  it  not,  by  applying  the  income  to  a  diminution 
of  the  current  expenditure  of  the  school  ? — Yes,  but  it  would  require 
to  be  watched  ;  it  seems  more  likely  to  be  abused  in  that  shape  than 
in  others. 

11.384.  Have  you  considered  what  subjects  of  education  should  bo 
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MissE.Davies.  taught  generally  to  all  the  scholars,  I  mean  with  reference  to  the  social 

position  of  pupils  who  would  be  found  in  the  class  of  schools  of  which 

30thNov.l865.  ^g  j^j.g  speaking  ?— I  should  think  the  schools  would  not  be  all  for  the 
~      same  class. 

11.385.  Speaking  now  of  the  schools  which  would  receive  the 
daughters  of  professional  men — lawyers,  for  instance — and  others  of 
the  upper  middle  class  ? — The  subjects  which  are  given  in  the  Univer- 
sity local  examinations  would  do  very  well. 

11.386.  There  are  some  subjects,  I  suppose,  which  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  mental  training  of  young  women,  and  valuable  for 
themselves  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so  ;  but  it  seems  very  difficult  to  settle 
which  are  the  best. 

11.387.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  that  the  preliminaiy  subjects 
are  well  chosen  for  girls  as  indispensable  subjects  ? — Yes. 

11.388.  Some  fault  has  been  found  with  the  University  examinations, 
on  the  ground  that  they  require  too  much  cram  in  history  and  geography, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  if  there  was  a  little  more  relaxation  given 
in  the  preliminary  subjects  ;  has  that  come  before  you  at  all  ? — No  ;  I 
have  scarcely  had  experience  enough  to  judge  how  the  examinations 
work  in  that  way,  as  we  have  had  only  one,  and  that  under  peculiar 
circumstances. 

1 1.389.  Perhaps  you  will  answer  Mr.  Erie's  former  question  as  to 
optional  subjects  offered  by  the  University  ;  would  you  say  that  any 
one  or  more  were  specially  desirable  for  women  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  especially  desirable  for  women  ;  anything  that  is 
a  good  means  of  culture  is  desirable. 

11.390.  Tn  fact  you  wish  very  much  to  assimilate  the  general  mental 
training  of  girls  and  boys  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  if  we  could  find  out 
what  is  the  best  mental  training  it  would  be  the  best  for  both  ;  but  I 
suppose  nobody  has  found  that  out  yet. 

11.391.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  suppose  there  is  more  difficulty  in 
mixing  girls  in  the  different  classes  in  the  same  schools  than  there  is 
in  mixing  boys  in  different  classes  ;  the  parents  would  be  more 
susceptible  on  that  point,  would  they  not  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  hardly 
know  anything  about  it. 

11.392.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  combine  in  the  same 
school  girls  from  different  ranks  in  society  ;  for  instance,  the 
daughters  of  small  shopkeepers  with  those  of  professional  men  ? — I 
think  there  would  be  a  difficulty  about  it ;  I  think  parents  would  be 
very  apt  to  object ;  I  dare  say  it  would  depend  a  great  deal  on  whether 
they  were  obliged  to  take  such  a  school  as  they  could  get.  If  there  was 
only  one  school,  and  that  was  a  good  one,  they  might  put  up  with  the 
disadvantage  of  having  a  mixture  of  classes. 

1 1.393.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
higher  classes  of  psirents  to  avoid  a  school  where  their  daughters  would 
come  in  contact  with  girls  who,  however  respectable,  might  not  be  in 
manner,  pronunciation,  accent,  and  so  forth,  exactly  similar  to  their 
own  daughters  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  certainly. 

11.394.  Do  you  think  that  would  oppose  any  considerable  obstacle  to 
any  general  system  of  common  education  on  the  part  of  the  girls  of  the 
middle  classes  greater  than  that  to  which  boys  of  the  same  class  would 
be  liable  ? — I  think  perhaps  parents  are  a  little  more  particular  in  the 
case  of  girls. 

11.395.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  your  own 
on  t].\e  point  you  were  just  mentioning,  what  may  be  the  best  mode  of 
moiitnl  culf.urc  in  their  education  ? — I  have  a  great  belief  in  language, 
Latin  particularly. 
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11.396.  I  thought  you  alluded  to  something  which  has  not  yet  been  MissE.Davies 
acted  upon  ;  that  it  was  not  yet  discovered  what  might  be  the  best  mode         

of  mental  culture  ? — No,  I  thought  there  was  great  difference  of  opinion  30thNov.l865 
as  to  what  really  was  the  best ;  there  seems  to  be  no  general  agreement 
at  all. 

11.397.  The  ancient  view  has  been  that  language,  especially  Latin 
and' mathematics,  were  the  two  main  means  of  mental  culture  ? — Yes. 

11.398.  Are  you  inclined  to  agree  with  that  ? — ^I  have  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  it,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  anything  more  than  a  prejudice. 

1 1.399.  (Dr.  Siorrar.)  Are  you  at  all  conversant  with  the  system  of 
educating  girls  in  institutions  in  Edinburgh  ? — ^Very  little,  I  have  heard 
a  little  of  it,  but  I  know  very  little  about  it. 

11.400.  Are  you  aware  from  what  you  have  heard  that  it  is  the 
practice  in  Edinburgh  for  girls  to  be  collected  in  boarding  houses  kept 
by  ladies  who  take  very  much  the  place  of  private  tutors  ? — Yes. 

11.401.  And  that  the  girls  go  out  to  classes  in  the  course  of  the 
day  ? — ^Yes. 

11.402.  Have  you  heard  enough  of  that  system  to  enable  you  to  foiin 
any  opinion  of  its  value  ?— I  think  what  I  have  heard  is  on  the  whole 
favoui-able,  it  is  certainly  favourable  to  Scotch  education  generally  ;  the 
schoolmistresses  have  told  me  very  emphatically  that  the  Scotch  girls 
are  much  better  taught  than  the  English  girls^  and  when  they  speak 
of  the  unfathomable  ignorance  of  the  girls  who  come  to  them  they  make 
an  exception  in  favour  of  the  Scotch  girls. 

11.403.  You  have  never  heard  it  objected  that  the  system  is  un- 
favourable to  the  domesticity  of  character  which  is  generally  valued  in 
ladies,  that  they  get  rather  a  habit  of  exhibiting  knowledge,  and  a 
greater  familiarity  with  life  in  the  streets  than  is  nltogether  desirable 
for  girls  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  remember  hearing  anything  of  that. 

11.404.  You  are  I  think  one  of  the  lady  visitors  of  the  Bedford 
Square  College  ? — Yes. 

11.405.  I  think,  if  I  understand  its  constitution  con-ectly,  there  is  a 
school  and  also  a  college  ?' — ^Yes,  there  is  a  college,  and  as  at  Harley 
Street  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  school  as  prepai'atory 
to  the  college.  At  Hai'ley  Street  they  found  that  the  girls  came  so  ill 
prepared  that  they  were  led  to  found  a  school,  and  they  did  the  same 
at  Bedford  College. 

11.406.  So  that,  in  fact,  in  order  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  colle- 
giate instruction,  the  heads  of  the  college  have  been  driven  to  establish 
a  school  of  their  own  ? — Yes. 

11.407.  And  that  has  been  brought  about  very  much  by  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  preparation  of  girls  who  attend  the  college  courses  ? — It 
is  entirely  owing  to  that  inefficiency. 

11.408.  And  therefore  another  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
necessity  for  securing  some  standard  of  qualification  for  instructresses  ? 
—Yes. 

11.409.  What  are  the  fees  for  attendance  at  the  girls'  school  in 
Bedford  Square  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  at  present. 

11.410.  Thou  to  draw  your  views  closely  together  they  would  amount 
to  this,  that  the  first  thing  that  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  improve  the  quality 
of  instructresses  by  instituting  some  system  of  certification  both  as  to 
their  attainments  and  as  to  their  power  of  communicating  knowledge  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  I  am  quite  prepared  to  say  that  that  .is  the  first  thing; 
it  may  be  the  first  thing  in  point  of  time,  but  my  impression  is,  that  if 
there  was  a  demand  for  good  education  the  teachers  would  be  obliged  to 
qualify  themselves. 

11.411.  But  then  they  must  have  some  standard  instituted  by  which 
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MisaE.Davies,  they  are  to  show  the  measure  of  their  qualification,  must  they  not  ? — 
^  Yes  ;  only  it  would  not  be  specially  for  them. 

30thJfoT.l865.  11,412.  What  you  mean,  I  presume,  is  this,  that  you  would  not 
exclude  any  ladies  from  going  into  the  examination  who  had  no  intention 
of  devoting  themselves  to  the  business  of  instruction  ? — ^I  think  I  mean 
rather  more  than  that.  I  think  that  all  ladies  should  be  encouraged  to 
go  in,  and  that  then  teachers  would  go  in  as  a  matter  of  course  among 
them  ;  they  ivould  be  obliged  to  go  in  to  keep  themselves  on  a  level. 

11.413.  Then  the  next  step  is,  to  institute  schools  simply  on  the 
principle  of  supplying  the  fabric  and  encouraging  the  education  in  them 
by  means  of  scholarships  ? — Yes,  I  feel  much  less  strongly  about  the 
fabrics.  I  think  there  is  a  risk  of  wasting  money  on  magnificent  build- 
ings, and  if  it  were  a  choice  between  the  two,  I  should  very  much  prefer 
exhibitions  and  scholarships  to  spending  the  money  on  the  fabric. 

11.414.  What  would  the  exhibitions  bo  ;  exhibitions  to  what? — I 
think  the  schools  might  have  exhibitions  to  the  colleges.  I  thinii  also 
it  would  be  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  exhibitions  which  might 
be  used  as  endowments  for  apprenticeship  to  anything,  leaving  it  to  tlie 
discretion  of  the  trustees,  because  for  one  thing  there  are  a  great  many 
things  which  women  arc  beginning  to  do,  and  it  is  scarcely  known  yet 
what  they  will  be  doing  by-and-by.  You  might  have  exhibitions  to 
things  eventually  which  are  not  sufficiently  settled  yet,  as,  for  instance, 
to  a  medical  school,  when  there  is  one. 

11.415.  You  speak  of  exhibitions  to  colleges.  Do  you  mean  such 
colleges  as  the  colleges  in  Bedford  Square  and  Harley  Street  ? — ^Yes. 

11.416.  Would  you  contemplate  any  Grovernment  aid  to  these 
colleges  or  to  colleges  like  them  ? — I  do  not  quite  know  what  you  meau 
by  Government  aid.  Do  you  mean  existing  endowments  which  Govern- 
ment will  perhaps  deal  with,  or  a  grant  from  Government  ? 

11.417.  Application  of  funds  of  any  kind  ? — Of  any  kind,  certainly. 

11.418.  Then  yoii  would  contemplate  extending  the  system  of  collegeK 
over  the  country  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  they  are  wanted.  It  would  be  found 
out  gradually,  I  think,  to  wha(.  extent  they  would  be  wanted. 

11.419.  Will  you  state,  as  you  have  referred  very  pointedly  to  the 
University  of  London,  what  would  be  the  kind  of  examination  tliat  you 
would  desire  to  see  instituted  there  for  ladies  ? — T  should  wish  the 
examinations  to  be  thrown  open  exactly  as  they  are,  except  perhaps 
making  some  subjects  optional  in  the  matriculation  examination.  For 
instance,  the  option  is  between  French  and  German.  I  think  if  the 
option  were  between  Greek  and  German  instead,  that  that  would  make 
it  more  suitable,  but  in  other  respects  it  would  do  very  well  as  it 
is.  The  only  alterations  required  would  be  to  apply  them  in  the  way 
that  the  local  examinations  are  applied.  Tho  tjniversity  local  exa- 
minations are  thrown  open  exactly  as  they  are,  only  that  there  are 
ladies'  committees  at  each  centre  to  arrange  for  the  conduct  of  them. 
As  regards  subjects,  and  standard,  and  everything  of  that  sort,  they  arc 
entirely  open. 

11.420.  Then  would  you  be  prepared  to  desire  that  ladies  should  be 
admitted  to  degrees  in  arts  and  science  in  the  Univei'sity  of  London  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  I  should  not  propose  that  all  at  once  ;  I  should  ask  for  the 
matriculation  examination  first,  because  I  think  that  would  be  suffi.- 
cient  for  the  present,  and  also  as  it  involves  only  ii  certificate ;  some 
people  have  a  strong  feeling  about  degrees,  and  do  not  object  to  certi- 
ficates. 

11.421.  Should  I  be  right  in  concluding  that  your  view  is  that  the 
male  and  female  mind  should  run  exactly  in  the  same  groove  as  regards 
education  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  they  might  be  educated  in  the  same  thiD,<rf?. 
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I  do  not  suppose  the  results  would  be  exactly  the  same,  iit  least,  I  do  MissE.Davios 
not  think  one  knows  what  the  result  would  be.  v^^T"" 

11.422.  You  think  that  the  sexual  difference  of  mind  is  so  slight  that  30thNov^l866 
you  would  not  molve  any  difference  essentially  in  the  higher  education 

of  a  man  and  the  higher  education  of  a  woman  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
the  difference  may  be,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  sort  of  difference  that 
would  lead  one  to  make  a  difference  in  the  subjects  of  education. 

11.423.  {Mr.  Acland.)  All  that  you  have  said  to-day  has  chiefly 
related  to  the  upper  middle  class,  and  I  think  you  have  stated  that  with 
regard  to  the  lower  middle  class  you  have  not  had  very  great  experi- 
ence ? — Yes. 

11.424.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  defects  to  which  you  have  called 
public  attention  now  for  some  time  quite  as  much  affect  the  schoolrooms 
of  the  gentry  under  private  governesses  as  the  upper  middle  class,  the 
want  of  stimulus  and  the  want  of  inducement  to  work  ? — Quite  so  ;  at 
least  I  suppose  so. 

1 1 .425.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  to  suggest  any  remedy  for  that  defect  ? 
— I  think  the  remedy  would  be  the  same,  because  the  examinations 
of  the  University  of  London  do  not  i-equiro  attendance  at  lectures,  or 
college,  or  anything.  The  candidates  might  go  in  from  private  school- 
rooms just  as  easily. 

11.426.  You  would  rather  hope,  then,  that  if  j'-our  views  work  them- 
selves out  and  commend  themselves  to  public  attention,  that  the  highest 
classes  in  the  country  would  allow  their  daughters  to  pass  in  the  public 
examinations  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  the  highest  classes  would  ;  I 
think  the  professional  classes  would,  certainly. 

11.427.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  are  perhaps  aware  that  at  Paris  the 
highest  classes  allow  their  daughters  to  attend  "  courses,"  as  they  are 
called,  in  which  prizes  are  given,  and  there  has  been  an  attempt  to 
apply  the  stimulus  oF  competition  to  women  ? — I  was  not  aware  of 
that. 

11.428.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  the  educat- 
ing of  girls  of  the  class  which  you  have  been  chiefly  speaking  of  in 
needlework  ? — I  think  its  importance  is  decreasing  every  day.  Ma- 
chines are  very  much  used,  and  not  only  are  things  bought  ready  made, 
but  people  have  machines  in  their  own  houses. 

11.429.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  girls  should  get  some 
information  of  a  useful  and  practical  character,  such  as  information 
about  making  clothes,  cooking,  and  that  kind  of  information,  which 
heads  of  families  may  be  expected  not  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  ? — I 
think  they  ought  to  have  it,  certainly,  but  I  think  it  is  very  easy, 
much  easier  than  anything  else,  and  that  if  they  were  made  sensible 
women  they  would  certainly  get  it  for  themselves.  The  most  cultivated 
women  are  generally  also  the  most  efficient  in  household  matters. 

11.430.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  there  any  other  suggestions  which 
you  are  disposed  to  favour  the  Commission  with  regarding  the  educa- 
tion of  women  ? — I  rather  wanted  to  speak  about  the  constitution  of 
governing  boards.  I  think  that  where  a  school  is  for  girls  there 
ought  to  be  some  ladies  on  the  governing  board.  In  endowed  schools 
generally  the  trustees  or  governors  are  all  gentlemen,  and  the  schools 
are  apt  to  get  neglected  from  their  having  so  many  other  things  to  do. 
They  do  not  give  so  much  attention,  I  think,  as  ladies  might. 

11.431.  You  think  where  endowments  are  partly  for  girls  and  partly 
for  boys  they  are  apt  to  starve  the  depai-tment  of  the  girls  in  favour  of 
that  of  boys  ? — I  think  they  know  more  about  boys,  and  think  more 
about  them,  and  that  they  are  better  qualified  to  judge  for  them, 
piutly  because  they  have  their  own  experience  to  go  upon. 
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MissE.Davies,  11,432.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  that  it  woulcl  be  decidedly 
bettor  that  a  limited  number  of  ladies  should  sit  at  the  board  with  the 

SOthNov.  1865.  gentlemen,  on  exactly  the  same  footing,  or  that  there  should  be  a  ladies' 
committee,  with  a  distinct  power  and  right  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  governing  board  to  its  views,  with  some  right  of  appeal  in  the  event 
of  their  being  neglected  ? — -I  think  it  would  be  much  better  that  they 
should  be  on  the  same  Board.  I  do  not  think  that  that  double  kind  of 
government  ever  works  so  well. 


Miss 
F..M.  Buss. 


Miss  Feancks  Mart  Buss  called  in  and  examined. 

11.433.  {Lord  Taunton.')  I  believe  you  are  the  Principal  of  tJie 
North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls  ? — I  am. 

11.434.  We  have  had  the  evidence  before  us  of  the  Eev.  William 
Williams,  who  is,  I  believe,  the  master  of  a  school  that  bears  the  same 
name  as  yours,  the  "  North  London  Collegiate  School,"  is  there  any 
I'elation  between  your  school  and  the  school  conducted  by  Mr.  Williams  ? 
— Only  in  this  respect,  that  the  two  schools  were  opened  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  at  the  same  time,  one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys. 

11.435.  Did  they  originate  from  the  same  persons,  and  is  there  any 
general  direction  that  is  common  to  both  ?— Both  originated  at  a  public 
meeting,  and  both  have  the  same  kind  of  moral  guarantee  so  far  as 
regards  the  clergy  of  the  parish.  The  clergy  of  the  parish  hold  the 
same  relation  to  the  girls'  as  they  do  to  the  boys'  school. 

11.436.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  the  nature  of  your 
school ;  is  it  a  private  school,  or  is  it  a  proprietary  school  ? — It  is  a, 
private  school. 

1 1.437.  Completely  private  ? — Completely  private  in  regard  to  build- 
ings and  all  money  expenses. 

11.438.  Is  it  your  property  ? — It  is  my  fathei-'s  and  my  property. 

11.439.  It  is  under  a  sort  of  general  superintendence  of  the  clergy  ? 
— Yes,  but  it  was  unde'-  the  superintendence  of  one  clergyman  for  ten 
years. 

11. 440.  Who  was  that  ? — The  Rev.  David  Laing,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  school.  Under  his  sanction  and  counsel  it  was  opened  and 
organized,  and  to  the  hour  of  his  death  he  visited  it  regularly  and 
exercised  a  general  superintendence  and  management.  Nothing  was 
done  without  his  knowledge. 

11.441.  Is  it  a  boarding  school,  or  a  day  school,  or  both  ? — It 
is  both. 

11.442.  What  number  of  boarders  have  you? — 18  has  been  the 
largest  number. 

1 1.443.  What  number  of  day  scholars  ? — At  this  present  moment  201 . 

11.444.  What,  may  I  ask,  is  the  expense  to  a  boarder  for  education 
and  board  at  your  school  ? — The  expense  including  the  general  educa- 
tion would  be  between  50?.  and  60Z.  a  year. 

11.445.  What  is  the  expense  to  a  day  scholar  ? — Nine  guineas  would 
be  the  average. 

11.446.  Are  your  boarders  generally  from  the  same  class  of  society 
as  your  day  scholars  ? — Yes. 

11.447.  The  ability  and  willingness  to  pay  the  sum  you  have  men- 
tioned for  a  boarder  seems  to  imply  that  they  are  the  children  of  vvhat 
may  be  called  the  upper  division  of  the  middle  class  ? — I  should  think 
that  they  would  be  considered  so. 

11.448.  The  children  of  professional  men  ? — Yes  ;  the  statistics  arc 
here. 

11.449.  With  regard  to  the  day  scholars  would  you  admit  any  girl 
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of  good  character  whose  parents  were  willing  to  pay  nine  guineas  a  year         Miss 
for  her  education  as  a  day  scholar  ? — Yes.  P-  ^-  -B«s»- 

1 1.450.  Do  you  find,  practically,  that  that  brings  you  as  day  scholars 
a  class  of  girls  in  a  somewhat  different  position  of  life  from  those  that 
come  to  you  as  boarders  ? — I  think  not. 

11.451.  What  are  the  limits  to  your  power  of  receiviug  day  scholars? 
Is  it  your  buildings  V— Yes  ;  I  think  the  buildings  would  not  ac- 
commodate many  more  than  we  have.  The  highest  number  has 
been  213. 

11.452.  I  presume  your  course  of  education  is  that  which  is  usually 
taught  in  good  female  schools.  Are  there  any  peculiarities  .ibout  it  ? — 
I  scarcely  know.    I  should  think  it  is  much  what  most  schools  profess. 

11.453.  Do  you  teach  Latin  at  all  ? — ^Yes. 

11.454.  Do  you  teach  modern  languages  ? — Yes. 

11.455.  French  and  German  ? — French  and  German. 

11.456.  I  suppose  you  teach  English  literature.  Do  you  teach 
mathematics  at  all  ? — No  ;  we  have  no  pupils  sufiS.ciently  advanced. 

11.457.  Do  you  pay  much  attention  to  arithmetic,  and  English  com- 
position and  spelling  ? — Very  much  more  attention  has  been  paid  to 
arithmetic  since  the  Cambridge  local  examinations  were  established. 

11.458.  I  fancy  it  is  not  a  very  easy  thing  to  teach  children  to  spell, 
is  it  ?  We  are  told  it  is  alhiost  the  most  difficult  thing  they  have  to  do. 
How  do  you  find  that  ? — Very  much  depends  on  how  long  the  child  re- 
mains at  school. 

11.459.  Do  you  pay  great  attention  to  it  ?  Do  you  make  it  a  point 
of  great  importance  that  a  girl  who  leaves  your  school  shall  be  able  to 
spell  well  ? — Yes. 

11.460.  From  what  you  have  stated  I  suppose  your  school  supplies 
the  wants  of  the  families  of  professional  men,  the  leading  tradesmen, 
and  so  on.  Have  you  at  all  directed  your  attention  to  the  state  of  edu- 
cation of  the  class  of  society  below  that  in  London,  1  mean  the  smaller 
tradesmen,  prosperous  mechanics,  and  so  forth  ? — ^Not  directly.  I  know 
that  such  an  education  is  very  mtich  wanted. 

11.461.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  great  want  of  good  schools  for 
them  ? — Yes ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  schools  of  that  kind  would  be 
opened  in  our  neighbourhood  to  supply  that  want. 

11.462.  What  amount  of  payment  do  you  think  people  of  that  class 
would  be  willing  to  give  a  year  for  a  sound  and  good  education  for 
their  girls  ? — I  should  think  about  three  guineas  a  year — about  1 5 
shillings  a  quarter. 

11.463.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  that  have  occurred  to  you  for 
improving  the  education  that  can  be  afforded  to  girls  in  that  class  of 
life  ? — Only  by  opening  schools,  I  imagine,  but  I  really  do  not  know 
myself  directly.  My  own  work  has  been  with  a  different  class  of 
girls.    . 

11.464.  You  have  not  particularly  attended  to  the  state  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  class  below  that  from  which  your  scholars  come  ? — No. 
I  know  Ihat  the  girls  from  the  class  with  which  I  have  to  do  are  very 
ignorant. 

11.465.  Your  girls  come  up  to  you  very  ignorant  ? — ^Extremely 
ignorant. 

11.466.  Do  they  seem  to  be  very  little  taught  at  all? — In  the  es- 
sentials, hardly  ever.  They  seldom  know  any  arithmetic,  for  instance. 
We  have  a  large  number  of  girls  of  13,  14,  or  15  come  to  us  who  can 
scarcely  do  the  simplest  sum  in  arithmetic. 

1 1  467.  Have  you  taken  an  interest  in  the  movement  which  has  been 
made  to  induce  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  institute  examinations 
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Miss         and  confer  lionorary  distinctions  on  girls  ? — Yes  ;  25  of  our  pupils  went 
F.  M.  Buss,    up  to  the  experimental  examination. 

11.468.  Do  you  anticipate  very  beneficial  results  from  the  steps 
which  the  University  of  Cambridge  has  been  induced  to  adopt  ? — Yes, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  great  good  has  been  done  already.  An  immense 
stimulus  has  been  given,  especially  to  English  and  arithmetic.  The 
girls  have  something  to  work  for,  some  hope,  something  to  aim  at,  and 
the  teachers  also. 

11.469.  As  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  judge,  do  you  think  that  the 
class  of  schoolmistresses  is  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be  ? — The  class  of 
teachers  generally  is  not. 

11.470.  In  your  opinion  should  the  education  of  a  girl  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  education  of  a  boy  in  the  same  rank  of  life,  with  regard 
to  the  subjects  which  are  to  be  taught  ? — I  think  not,  but  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  ascertain  what  is  the  proper  education  for  a  boy. 

1 1.471.  You  believe  there  is  not  such  a  distinction  between  the  mental 
powers  of  the  two  classes,  as  to  require  any  wide  distinction  between 
the  good  education  given  to  a  girl  and  that  which  is  given  to  a  boy  ? — 
I  am  sure  that  the  girls  can  learn  anything  they  are  taught  in  an  inte- 
resting manner,  and  for  which  they  have  some  motive  to  work. 

11.472.  I  presume  you  would  teach  girls  Latin  ? — Yes  ;  the  elements 
of  Latin  are  taught  in  the  middle  of  the  school,  and  all  the  higher  classes 
translate  also  ;  a  rather  more  advanced  stage  of  Latin. 

1 1.473.  Do  you  teach  Latin  as  a  means  of  training  the  mind  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  the  language,  or  also  in  anticipation 
that  they  will  derive  advantage  from  reading  the  great  works  which  are 
written  in  the  Latin  language  ? — I  think  it  has  been  more  taught  with  a 
view  to  help  them  with  their  English  studies. 

11.474.  You  teach  it  in  connexion  with  English  ? — Yes. 

11.475.  Do  you  teach  French  at  all  in  connexion  with  English? — 
Yes  ;  every  pupil  learns  French. 

1 1.476.  Do  they  learn  it  in  an  empirical  manner,  merely  to  enable 
them  to  talk  and  read  French  ? — No  ;  they  study  the  syntax  carefully 
and  closely,  especially  in  the  higher  classes. 

11.477.  Do  you  also  combine  that  with  the  instruction  in  the  English 
language  ? — Yes. 

11.478.  Do  you  encourage  the  study  of  accomplishments  in  your 
girls  ? — I  think  there  is  a  large  demand  for  accomplishments,  but  we 
try  to  make  the  accomplishments  as  real  as  possible. 

11.479.  I  believe  you  find  that  there  is  a  great  wi«h  on  the  part  of 
parents  that  their  daughters  should  have  some  knowledge  of  accomplish- 
ments ? — Yes  ;  some  knowledge  of  music  and  drawing,  music  especially. 
All  the  pupils  learn  drawing  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  usually  about 
two-thirds  learn  music. 

11.480.  Do  you  consider  drawing  as  an  important  acquisition  for 
girls  as  well  as  for  boys  ? — Yes  ;  it  trains  the  eye. 

11.481.  And  trains  the  hand  too  ? — Yes. 

11.482.  Do  you  attach  importance  to  needlework  in  the  education  of 
girls  ? — Yes  ;  every  girl  in  the  school  learns  plain  needlework  but  no 
other  kind  of  needlework,  and  a  large  quantity  of  plain  clothing  is  made 
every  year,  which  is  always  given  away  amongst  the  poor  of  the 
neighbourhood.  I  think  it  is  most  desirable  that  every  girl  should 
know  how  to  *ise  her  needle. 

11.483.  I  suppose,  besides  any  indirect  advantage  there  maybe,  it 
trains  the  eye  and  the  hand  a  good  deal  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  does. 

11.484.  Do  you  think  any  means  could  be  taken  for  improving  the 
class  of  schoolmistresses  by  any  system  of  certificates,  or  in  any  other 
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mode  ? — I  think  most  strongly  that  every  one  who  teaches  ought  to  go         Miss 
thi'ough  some  course  of  training  in  the  ait  of  teaching  after  having    P-  ^-  ■^"**- 
received  a  certificate  of  attainment. 

11.485.  In  what  way  do  you  think  it  possible  to  ascertain  that  before 
the  certificate  is  given ;  to  whom  would  you  entrust  the  power  of 
examination  and  giving  certificates  ? — I  am  scarcely  prepared  to  say 
how  it  should  be  done. 

11.486.  You  think  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  entrusted  to  some 
one  ? — Most  certainly  ;  the  teachers  in  the  lower  schools  are  trained  for 
their  work,  and  why  should  not  the  teachers  in  the  higher  schools  bo 
trained  also. 

11.487.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  make  it  a  close  instead  of  an  open 
profession  by  laying  down  a  rule  that  nobody  should  exercise  the  call- 
ing of  a  schoolmistress  without  a  certificate  from  somebody  after 
examination  ? — ;I  am  afraid  that  it  could  hardly  be  made  compulsory, 
but  I  think  that  the  trained  teacher  would  so  soon  prove  what  she  could 
do,  that  the  public  demand  would  be  for  trained  teachers. 

1 1.488.  Have  you  at  all  turned  your  attention  to  the  state  of  endow- 
ments with  reference  to  the  schools  for  girls  ?— I  feel  most  strongly, 
from  the  people  I  have  had  to  do  with — professional  men  with  compara- 
tively small  incomes — ^that  they  can  obtain  help  in  the  education  of 
their  boys,  but  that  no  assistance  whatever  is  given  in  the  case  of  their 
girls,  and  that  even  when  willing  and  able  to  pay  for  a  good  education, 
they  cannot  get  it.  There  are  very  many  parents  who  would  be  glad 
of  some  little  assistance  in  the  way  of  a  presentation,  which  makes  the 
payment  more  easy. 

11.489.  You  are  probably  aware  that  many  of  these  endowments  are 
generally  for  the  education  of  children,  without  making  any  distinction 
between  girls  and  boys  ? — It  may  be  so,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any- 
thing to  assist  the  professional  class,  except  of  the  clei'gy  daughter 
schools. 

11.490.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  where  that  is  so,  a  portion  of 
those  endowments  should  be  secured  for  the  better  education  of  girls  ? 
— Most  certamly.     Girls  should  have  some  share  in  the  endowments. 

11.491.  In  what  way  do  you  think  those  endowments  would  be  best 
employed — in  the  founding  of  schools  or  in  the  establishing  of  scholar- 
ships and  prizes,  or  in  what  manner  ? — I  think  in  the  establishing  of 
scholarships  and  in  securing  proper  buildings. 

11.492.  You  think  it  might  advantageously  be  employed  in  some  cases 
in  providing  buildings  ? — I  think  so.  Certainly  in  establishing  scholar- 
ships and  in  founding  presentations,  which  would  entail  a  smaller  pay- 
ment, as  is  the  case  with  Merchant  Tailors'  school  and  some  other  great 
schools  for  boys. 

11.493.  I  believe  in  this  town  there  are  veiy  few  endowments  which 
are  available  for  the  education  of  girls  ? — I  know  of  none. 

11.494.  In  the  case  of  endowments  being  applied  to  the  education  of 
girls,  do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  that  there  should  be  ladies  among 
the  trustees  to  take  a  share  in  managing  the  concerns  of  the  school  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  that  all  schools  intended  for  girls  should  have  a  mixed 
government  of  men  and  of  women.  It  would  be  much  better  for  the 
girls  that  there  should  be  women  assisting  in  the  government  as  well  as 

men. 

11.495.  You  think  they  had  better  be  upon  the  governing  body 
rather  than  merely  a  ladies'  committee,  which  might  take  a  certain  part 
in  the  management  of  the  school,  and  communicate  with  the  governesses? 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  internal  management  of  the  school  should 
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Miss         be  in  the  hands  of  the  mistress,  and  that  she  should  be  responsible  to  a 
F.  M.  Buss,    governing  board  but  not  to  a  committee. 

11,496.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  in  the  govern- 
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well  as  men  ? — There  should  be  both. 

11.497.  {Lord  Lytlelton.)  Is  Latin  compulsory  throughout  the 
schools  ? — Not  in  the  lower  classes.  We  have  a  prescribed  routine  of 
education,  and  all  pupils  who  attend  the  school  must  take  that  routine. 

11.498.  At  what  age  do  you  begin  the  teaching  of  Latin  to  the  girls? 
— Wc  begin  in  the  middle  of  the  school ;  we  have  no  fixed  age  for  it,  it 
depends  on  the  attainments  of  the  girl.  It  probably  varies  from  ten  to 
fourteen,  or  from  ten  to  twelve. 

11.499.  Do  you  mean  that  with  any  considerable  number  you  could 
begin  to  teach  it  as  early  as  ten  or  eleven  ? — We  only  attempt  to  teach 
at  that  age  the  declensions  and  conjugations,  in  fact,  the  elements. 

11.500.  How  long  on  an  average  do  the  girls  stay  with  you? — I 
think  the  average  is  about  seven  years. 

JUlzySOl.  From  10  till  17  ? — We  have  a  great  many  girls  of  17. 

11.502.  Are  they  able  to  carry  on  their  Latin  studies  so  far  as  at  the 
end  of  that  time  to  be  able  to  read  with  enjoyment  to  themselves  a 
classical  author  ? — No,  because  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to 
Latin  at  the  later  stages.  There  has  been  no  special  motive  for  it,  and 
so  it  has  rather  been  put  aside. 

11.503.  You  value  it  as  a  means  of  mental  training  for  them  ? — Yes. 
I  think  that  it  should  be  seriously  studied  from  15  to  17,  if  we  could  get 
the  girls  up  to  the  standard  in  English. 

11.504.  How  high  do  you  carry  the  arithmetic  teaching  ? — Entirely 
through  arithmetic,  sufficiently,  as  we  hope,  for  the  Cambridge  pass,  but 
we  have  had  some  pupils  even  beyond  that. 

11.505.  You  do  not  teach  algebra? — We  have  taught  it,  that  is  to 
say,  we  have  had  girls  who  have  been  capable  and  desirous  of  learning  it. 

11.506.  But  it  is  not  part  of  your  regular  course  ? — No. 

11.507.  Do  you  apply  the  principle  of  emulation  as  far  as  it  is  gene- 
rally applied  in  boys'  schools  ? — Yes  ;  we  have  a  scale  of  prizes,  and 
many  prizes  are  given  by  persons  interested  in  the  school,  the  vicar  and 
offiierB. 

11.508.  You  have  regular  examinations  and  classes,  the  same  as  in 
boys'  schools  ?— Yes. 

11.509.  You  have  never  found  any  reason  to  suppose  that  any  pecu- 
liarity in  girls'  physical  or  mental  constitution  makes  it  dangerous  to 
apply  the  principle  of  emulation  to  them  ? — We  have  never  found  the 
slightest  difficulty  at  all  :  it  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  system  that  every 
one  falls  into  it.  The  English  education  has  a  fixed  standard,  so  that 
every  girl  may  reach  that  standard  if  she  chooses.  In  that  case  compe- 
tition is  thrown  on  one  side. 

11.510.  Will  you  explain  that  farther  ? — In  English  there  is  a  given 
routine,  and  every  girl  who  chooses  to  work  may  attain  the  standard 
which  entitles  her  to  have  a  prize  or  certificate. 

11.511.  Do  you  mean  that  prizes  aod  certificates  ai'e  given  partly  on 
what  we  should  call  the  standard  principle,  as  distinguished  from  the 
competitive  principle  ? — Yes. 

11.512.  But  do  nearly  all  your  girls  come  into  the  competitive  exami- 
nation ? — Yes. 

11.513.  I  understood  you  to  say,  you  have  a  system  of  standard 
examinations  not  involving  the  principle  of  competition  ? — Yes. 

1 1.514.  Which  is  it  that  the  majority  of  the  school  submit  to  ;  do  most 
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of  them  enter  the  competitive  examination,  or  are  they  content  with  the         Miss 
standard  examination  ? — ^AIl  must  submit  to  the  standard  examination  ;    ^-  M.  Suss. 
many,  if  not  most,  take  up  the  competitive  also. 

11.515.  Of  the  whole  number  how  many  do  go  through  the  system  of  ' 
competition  and  how  many  do  not  ? — On  the  last  occasion,  out  of  123 
prizes,  55  were  non-competitive  (or  English)  prizes  and  68  competitive. 

11.516.  Without  competition  ? — Without  competition  there  were  55  ; 
fewer  than  that  for  accomplishments,  but  I  do  not  know  the  number. 
We  put  aside  French,  German,  music,  and  drawing  to  be  competed  for 
by  themselves,  but  every  girl  must  go  through  the  routine  of  English, 
and  must  pass  the  examination. 

11.517.  More  than  half  of  the  girls  go  through  the  competitive  exa- 
minations ? — Yes. 

11.518.  Who  carries  on  the  examinations  ? — The  local  clergy  mainly  ; 
a  few  come  in  at  the  time  and  conduct  the  examinations. 

11.519.  How  often  in  the  year  do  you  have  them? — Once  a  year. 

11.520.  What  is  the  lowest  age  at  which  girls  come  to  you  ? — We 
have  them  from  six  to  18. 

11.521.  Do  they  often  come  to  you  from  preparatory  schools  ? — ^A 
very  large  number  come  to  us  at  about  12  or  13  from  other  schools. 

11.522.  Are  you  able  to  say,  comparing  girls  with  boys,  in  what 
state  of  preparation  they  come  to  you  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  girls 
who  come  to  you  from  preparatory  schools  are  in  a  better  or  worse 
state  of  instruction  than  boys  similarly  circumstanced? — I  do  not 
know  about  the  boys,  I  know  that  the  girls  could  not  be  much  worse 
prepared  than  they  are. 

1 1.523.  Do  they  often  come  to  you  direct  from  home  ? — Yes,  but 
more  often  from  schools. 

11.524.  Do  those  that  come  to  you  from  the  homes  of  the  middle 
class,  tradesmen  and  small  professional  men,  come  to  you  in  a  better 
or  worse  state  generally  than  those  who  come  from  schools  ? — In  a 
better  state,  I  think,  as  regards  general  information,  but  in  a  worse 
state,  very  often,  as  far  as  regards  mere  school  knowledge — school 
discipline. 

11.525.  Do  the  majority  of  girls  come  to  you  from  other  schools  to 
complete  their  education,  or  do  you  have  the  complete  education  of  the 
greater  number  of  them  ? — The  complete  education  of  the  greater 
number. 

11.526.  The  whole  of  their  school  time  is  mostly  spent  with  you  ? — 
Yes;  we  have  many  girls  who  have  been  with  us  10  or  11  years. 
Still  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  among 
the  lower  class  of  parents,  to  send  the  girls  to  us  later,  to  what  is 
called  "  finish,"  but  we  have  declined  to  receive  them  latterly,  except 
on  a  considerably  increased  payment.  We  then  make  them  work  alone, 
apart  from  the  other  pupils  as  much  as  possible. 

1 1.527.  What  do  you  think  the  general  defects  in  the  state  of  educa- 
tion of  the  daughters  of  the  middle  class  in  London  ? — ^1  think  in  the 
first  place  there  are  scarcely  any  good  schools  ;  in  the  next  place,  there 
are  very  few  good  teachers  ;  and  in  the  third  place,  there  is  no  motive 
offered  to  the  girls  for  study,  nor  to  their  parents  to  keep  them  at 
school. 

11^528.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  wish  to  see  some  more  public 
standard  of  attainments  for  girls  ? — Yes. 

11,529.  By  public  examinations  and  certificates  ?  —  Yes.  These 
would  guarantee  the  school  to  the  parents,  and  give  to  the  girls  them- 
selves a  motive  for  work. 

2.  R 
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Miss  1 1,530.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  instruction  of  the  daughters  of  the 

F.  M.  Buss,    middle  classes   in  London,  you  have  stated  what  you  think  are  the 

defects  in  the  machinery,  but  as  to. the  result  on  their  minds,  what  do 

30thNov.l865.  y^jj  ^jjjjjjj.  j^j.g  the  chief  points  in  which  they  are  defective  ?— I  think 
that  such  education  as  they  get  is  almost  entirely  showy  and  super- 
ficial ;  a  little  music,  a  little  singing,  a  little  French,  a  little  ornamental 
work,  and  nothing  else,  because  many  girls  come  to  us  who  fancy  they 
can  speak  French  and  play  the  piano,  but  have  comparatively  no  know- 
ledge of  English  or  arithmetic. 

11.531.  Could  they  generally  write  English  correctly  ?— Not  the 
girls  who  came  in  at  12  or  13. 

11.532.  For  their  age  they  would  not  write,  spell,  or  compose 
English  well  ? — Not  well. 

11.533.  With  regard  to  the  training  of  schoolmistresses,  you  have 
not  considered  whether  you  would  have  special  establishments,  schools, 
or  colleges,  for  training  schoolmistresses  ? — No  ;  I  only  know  of  one 
place  at  the  present  moment  where  a  governess  of  the  middle  class 
can  get  training,  and  that  is  at  the  Home  and  Colonial. 

11.534.  That  has  just  been  begun  ?— No  ;  it  has  been  going  on  for 
some  years,  but  on  a  limited  scale  ;  they  receive  14,  and  most  of  the 
girls  educated  in  our  school,  who  have  been  intended  for  governesses, 
have  been  trained  also  at  the  Home  and  Colonial  after  leaving  us. 

1 1.535.  You  mean  that  for  the  improvement  of  schoolmistresses,  not 
only  a  better  education  for  girls  of  that  class  is  required,  but  some 
special  training  for  the  duties  of  a  schoolmistress  ? — Yes.  It  seems  to 
me  that  far  too  often,  in  fact  mostly,  a  schoolmisti-css  opens  a  school 
simply  because  she  must  make  a  living,  and  that  she  has  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  teaching. 

14.536.  How  do  they  come  to  you  as  to  the  elements  of  religious 
knowledge ;  in  what  state  of  preparation  ? — Very  deficient  mostly. 

14.537.  Are  they  as  deficient  in  that  as  any  other  branch  of  know- 
ledge ? — Quite. 

14.538.  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  that  respect  between  those 
that  come  from  home  and  those  that  come  from  other  schools  ? — I  am 
not  able  to  answer  that  question  ;  we  have  not  noticed  that. 

14.539.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  they  generally  been  taught  their 
Catechism  ? — Generally,  but  without  understanding  it. 

11.540.  Have  they  been  taught  to  say  their  prayers? — ^Yes  ;  but 
upon  the  whole  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  girls  we  have  had  to 
do  with  would  in  that  respect  be  behind  the  girls  of  the  National 
schools,  certainly  the  girls  of  Sunday  schools. 

11.541.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  state  of  moral  discipline  do  they 
come  in  ;  do  they  often  come  in  a  very  untrained  and  uncontrolled 
state  ? — Yes,  often ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  difiiculty.  The  number 
of  pupils  is  so  large  that  public  opinion  regulates  everything,  and  n 
troublesome  girl  very  soon  tones  down. 

1 1.542.  With  regard  to  the  schools  from  which  girls  come  to  you  ;  do 
you  think  better  of  them  in  respect  of  the  general  moral  training  than 
as  to  the  intellectual  instruction  ? — No,  because  I  think  in  the  very 
small  schools  the  pupils  have  it  their  own  way;  it  is  so  entirely  a 
matter  of  necessity  for  the  mistress  to  live  that  she  is  obliged  to  allow 
the  children  to  do  as  they  like,  and  the  pai'ents  too. 

11.543.  On  what  particular  points  do  you  find  the  parents  anxious 
who  send  their  girls  to  you  ;  to  what  do  they  chiefly  desire  that  yon 
should  pay  attention  ? — The  parents  we  have  had  to  de.al  with  are 
always  willing  to  take  the  routine  as  it  stands  ;  we  have  had  singularly 
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little  difficulty,  and  when  the  Cambridge  examinations  were  established,         Miss 
which  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  study  of  English  and  arithmetic,  the    -f-  M.  Buss. 
parents  themselves  were  quite  willing  to  accede  to  them.  

11.544.  Are  the  parents  anxious  on  the  subject  of  religious  instruc-  ^^^Nov.  1865 
tion  ? — Some  are  of  course  more  so  than  others.  ' 

11.545.  Generally  they  are  willing  to  repose  confidence  in  you  ? — 
All  who  come  to  us  must  take  a  certain  amount  of  religious  instruction, 
which  is  compulsory,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  exclude  Dissenters. 

11.546.  The  parents  are  willing  to  trust  to  the  school  managers  as 
to  the  religious  instruction  ? — That  is  our  experience. 

11.547.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  From  what  sources  do  you  usually  draft  your 
assistants  ? — We  have  tried  to  get  them  from  those  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  school  and  subsequently  trained  in  the  Home  and 
Colonial.  By  that  means  we  have  secured  a  certain  amount  of  power 
of  teaching. 

11.548.  Have  you  been  able  to  get  a  sufficient  supply  from  your  own 
school  ? — ^Not  always,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  age.  Of  course 
the  girls  are  too  young  at  20  or  21  to  be  entrusted  with  the  charge  and 
moral  training  of  a  large  class. 

11.549.  Should  we  be  right  in  presuming  that  you  have  a  difficulty 
on  that  head  ? — Yes,  a  difficulty  that  We  cannot  meet  at  all  by  young 
women  outside  our  own  school,  that  is  to  say,  we  cannot  get  them 
educated  enough.  My  belief  is  that  we  should  do  better  with  certifi- 
cated mistresses,  trained  in  the  National  schools,  than  with  such  mis- 
tresses as  we  can  get. 

11.550.  The  probability  is,  then,  even  the  amount  of  difficulty  you 
experience  is  less  than  the  difficulty  found  elsewhere  ? — I  should  think 
it  would  be. 

11.551.  {Lord  Lyttelton^  You  ai"e  not  allowed  to  have  certificated 
mistresses  ? — No  ;  Government  will  not  allow  it.  It  does  occasionally 
happen  that  one  can  get  a  mistress  who  has  been  trained,  but  who  has 
fallen  short  of  the  certificate,  or  who  from  change  of  circumstances  has 
resigned  a  Government  school. 

11.552.  Have  you  had  many  of  those  ? — We  have  had  several. 

11.553.  How  have  they  done  with  you? — They  generally  do  ex- 
tremely well,  in  so  far  that  they  are  able  to  govern  the  children  and 
impart  a  good  English  education,  but  they  are  very  deficient  in  accom- 
plishments. In  such^cases  we  are  obliged  to  supplement  French  and 
higher  drawing  by  some  other  teacher. 

11.554.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Still  it  must  be  a  great  advantage  to  you  to 
find  that  you  can  rely  on  that  class  of  instructresses  for  the  fundamental 
education  ? — Yes.  We  find  it  answers  extremely  well  with  the  young 
children,  where  accomplishments  are  not  so  necessary. 

11.555.  Do  you  believe  that  if  some  standard  or  series  of  standards 
of  qualification  in  attainment  were  established  that  it  would  operate  as 
an  inducement  to  a  number  of  young  women  to  prepare  themselves  to 
meet  those  standards  ? — I  think  so. 

11.556.  And  in  that  way  two  results  would  follow,  that  a  stimulus 
would  be  given  'to  education  generally,  and  also  that  you  and  others 
like  you  would  be  able  to  find  assistants  competent  for  their  work  ? — 
Yes ;  I  think  it  would  be  the  greatest  possible  advantage  in  education 
generally  to  have  a  standard,  to  have  something  to  aim  at,  a  fixed 
standard,  and  it  would  of  course  improve  the  teaching. 

11.557.  The  probability  is,  that  you  might  even  desire  that  there 
should  be  more  than  one  standard,  that  after  a  lady  had  passed  one 
standard  there  might  be  a  stimulus  to  mduce  her  to  go  to  a  higher  one? 
— Yes  ;  I  would  most  certainly  advocate  that. 

R  2 
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Miss  11,558.  And  that  you  would  not  limit  such  a  kind  of  examination  as 

F.  M.  Buss,    -(vould  be  required  for  such  standards  to  those  who  were  desthied  to 

30th  N      ^isfis  ^S'^O'"'®  teachers,  but  you  would  extend  it  to  all  who  chose  to  take  it  ? — 

'        ■  Yes,  because  the  gi-eat  difficulty  in  the  middle  classes  is  to  know  who 

is  to  become  a  teacher,  so  many  are  made  teachers  by  reverses  of  fortune 

or  death  of  parents. 

11,559.  So  far  as  education  is  concerned  you  would  not  contemplate 
any  different  education  for  a  teacher  than  you  would  contemplate  for  an 
ordinary  well  accomplished  lady  ? — No  ;  I  should  advocate  a  standard 
for  education  generally — raising  education  generally, — and  then  those 
who  do  become  governesses  afterwards  would  be  benefited. 

1,1560.  It  might  perhaps  be  an  advantage  after  a  lady  had  attained 
that  standard,  and  she  desired  to  become  a  teacher,  that  her  knowledge 
should  be  supplemented  by  some  experience  in  the  ai't  of  teaching  ? — 
Yes,  if  she  is  to  become  a  teacher.  I  have  found  very  frequently  that 
we  can  have  a  mistress  who  has  the  knowledge,  but  who  is  deficient  in 
the  power  of  imparting  that  knowledge — consequently  she  fails  entirely 
in  a  class. 

11.561.  To  a  large  extent,  that  power  of  imparting  knowledge  is  a 
gift,  but  what  is  your  experience  of  the  possibility  of  communicating 
that  power  by  experience  to  a  considerable  extent  ? — I  think  that  like 
every  other  gift  it  can  be  cultivated,  and  that  where  it  may  not  exist  to 
any  great  extent,  still  cultivation  would  improve  it,  and  of  course 
experience  would  add  to  it. 

1 1.562.  I  think  you  said  you  had  no  very  wide  experience  of  the 
education  of  the  children  of  your  neighbourhood  below  the  rank 
represented  by  your  school,  and  above  the  rank  represented  by  the 
National  and  British  schools  ? — I  have  very  little  experience,  of  course, 
except  in  my  own  immediate  work,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  schools  are 
extensively  wanted  between  the  National  schools  and  such  schools  as 
our.s. 

11.563.  And  that  would  not  only  apply  to  the  north  side  of  London, 
with  which  you  are  more  familiar,  but  it  is  your  general  opinion  as  regards 
the  country  generally  ? — Everywhere,  but  especially  in  large  towns. 

11.564.  {Lord  Li/tfelton.)  Have  you  much  personal  acquaintance 
with  any  other  parts  of  England  except  London  ? — Very  little. 

11.565.  (Dr.  Slorrar.)  I  think  in  a  former  part  of  yom-  evidence  you 
referred  to  the  possibility  of  giving  a  sound  education  to  what  you  would 
call  the  lower  section  of  the  middle  class  for  somewhere  about  three 
guineas  a  year  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  could  be  done. 

11.566.  If  that  were  supposed  to  be  somewhat  low,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient provided  there  was  a  building  secured  ? — I  think  so,  with  100  or 
200  pupils. 

11.567.  Is  it  not  a  practical  difficulty  in  the  opening  of  a  school,  the 
inability  of  a  private  individual  to  find  the  capital  to  invest  in  suitable 
buildings  and  apparatus  ? — Yes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that,  but  it 
is  not  when  the  school  is  first  opened  that  the  building  is  wanted  so 
mucli,  it  is  a  few  years  after  the  school  has  been  opened  that  buildings 
are  needed. 

11.568.  You  mean  that  you  might  begm  a  school  in  a  very  small 
place  ? — Yes,  I  should  recommend  that  in  all  cases,  and  then  as  the 
pupils  increased,  when  it  was  found  that  the  school  supplied  the  wants 
of  the  neighbourhood,  then  to  put  the  buildings  there. 

11.569.  But  supposing  that  in  a  neighbourhood  of  considerable  popu- 
lation a  schoolhouse  and  all  the  arrangements  suitable  were  supplied, 
and  a  schoolmistress  elected  by  competent  persons,  say  trustees,  do  you 
think  that  she  might  be  safely  left  to  the  results  of  her  own  teaching  to 
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be  remunerated,  entirely  to  be  dependent  for  remuneration  on  the  fees         Miss 
of  the  pupils  ? — It  would  manifestly  be  to  her  interest  to  do  her  duty    P-  M.  Buss. 
then. 

11.570.  Then  the  probability  would  be  that  an  effective  school  would 
be  instituted,  and  in  the  event  of  her  retirement  or  death  a  competent 
person  might  be  appointed  to  step  in  and  take  up  the  school  where  she 
leftitoff?_Yes. 

11.571.  (^Mr.  Aeland.)  I  think  you  consider  that  the  apathy  of 
parents  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  you  have  to  deal  with,  is  it  not  ? 
— We  have  not  found  it  so  of  late  years  in  our  own  case. 

11.572.  I  mean,  speaking  generally,  where  the  subject  has  not  been  so 
prominently  brought  under  the  attention  of  parents  ? — It  may  be  so, 
because  they  do  not  see  any  results.  In  cases  where  a  parent  has 
small  means,  and  has  to  choose  between  the  education  of  his  sons  and 
daughters,  it  is  clear  more  immediate  results  follow  from  educating  the 
sous. 

11.573.  I  think  you  hold  a  strong  opinion  as  to  the  want  of  induce- 
ments to  girls  to  carry  on  the  improvement  of  their  minds  after  they 
have  left  school.  Will  you  explain  your  views  on  that  subject  fully  ? — 
I  think  the  want  of  inducement  is  such  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  girls  to  go  on  cultivating  themselves  when  they  leave  school.  They 
are  not  old  enough  and  strong  enough  to  work  by  themselves  without 
any  help  or  encouragement. 

11.574.  You  think  that  the  deficiency  of  inducement  to  girls  applies 
not  only  to  the  time  which  they  spend  in  school,  but  applies  to  the  time 
after  they  have  left  school ;  would  you  state  to  the  Commission  any 
views  which  you  have  as  to  that,  and  then  give  the  remedies  ? —  I 
think  a  higher  standard  of  examination  than  that  of  the  local  exami- 
nations is  wanted,  and  that  the  exhibitions  to  the  Ladies'  Colleges  might 
be  founded.  Also,  if  school  education  were  better  than  it  is,  girls  would 
have  some  real  foundation  to  work  upon.  As  it  is  now,  their  education 
is  so  bad  that  their  minds  have  not  been  cultivated,  and  they  have  no 
desire  for  study. 

11.575.  You  think  they  leave  school  without  any  taste  for  reading  ? — 
I  think  so. 

11.576.  Owing  partly  to  their  very  bad  education  ? — Yes. 

11.577.  And  therefore  that  they  are  glad  to  be  rid  of  it,  as  a  thing 
which  is  um-eal  ? — Yes  ;  and  they  get  no  encouragement  at  home. 
They  can  read  in  a  loose  desultory  way,  but  serious  study  is  considered 
unnecessary  and  unsociable. 

11.578.  From  the  want  of  cultivation  of  their  parents,  in  many  cases  ? 
— I  thinli  so. 

1 1.579.  Do  you  think  that  the  standard  of  a  young  woman's  education 
is  much  depressed  by  mental  qualities  not  being  appreciated  by  persons 
of  the  other  sex  of  their  own  ago  ? — Yes  ;  no  doubt  if  young  women 
were  better  educated  it  would  re-act  upon  young  men. 

11.580.  Do  you  tJiink,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  want  of  appreciation 
of  female  cultivation  by  young  nen  is  due  partly  to  their  not  expecting 
to  find  it,  and  thus  to  their  trifling  with  young  women,  in  a  way  which 
they  would  not  if  they  had  more  respect  for  them  ? — Yes  ;  and  also 
to  a  want  of  education  on  their  own  part. 

1 1,5S1  You  think  therefore  that  the  improvement  of  female  education 
is  not  only  improvement  for  the  young  women  themselves,  but  would 
have  good  eifect  on  tlieir  brothers  and  young  friends  ? — Most  certainly. 
1  have  found  in  several  cases,  that  girls  have  influenced  their  brothers 
at  homo  to  a  very  great  extent.     In  a  course  of  lessons  given  to  us  at 
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Miss  the  beginning  of  the  year  on  Economics,  the  elements  of  Political 
F.  M.  Buss.  Economy,  a  subject  ridiculed  by  many  persons,  not  only  did  the  girls 
take  up  the  study  willingly,  but  the  brothers,  who  laughed  at  them  at 
first,  afterwards  took  up  the  subject  with  them.  Wo  found  some  of  the 
girls  reading  Mill's  Political  Economy  at  a  very  much  more  advanced 
stage  than  they  had  reached  in  the  class  they  attended. 

11.582.  By  whom  were  those  lectures  given? — By  Dr.  Hodgson, 
who  has  a  vei'y  strong  feeling  on  the  necessity  of  such  teaching.  He 
offered  a  course  to  our  girls,  and  there  were  70  to  100  who  attended  ; 
the  average  was  80, 

11.583.  In  that  subject  he  did  not  include  domestic  economy  ? — No. 

11.584.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  importance  of  giving  girls 
systematic  instruction  as  to  household  management  or  what  has  been 
called  "  common  things,"  or  other  matters  of  that  sort  ? — I  think  that 
should  be  included  in  their  education,  most  certainly. 

11.585.  Tou  think  it  might  be  effectually  taught  in  school  ? — The 
theoretical  part.  Of  course  a  certain  amount  of  the  practical  part 
must  be  carried  out  at  home.  It  is  done  in  all  the  lower  schools  where 
there  are  lessons  on  common  things. 

1 1.586.  You  think  there  is  real  knowledge  apart  from  family  experi- 
ence which  it  might  be  advantageous  to  give  in  schools  ? — Yes. 

11.587.  Would  that  in  some  degree  draw  a  line  betv/een  men's  and 
women's  education  ;  would  not  many  details  arise  on  subjects  of  that 
kind  which  would  be  entirely  different  for  women  as  compared  witJi 
men  ? — Yes,  I  should  thinlc  there  would  ;  but  I  should  recommend  that 
a  course  of  training  of  that  kind  came  in  a  later  stage  of  a  girl's 
education. 

11,688.  What  inducepient  would  you  give  to  the  girls  to  pay  attention 
to  and  study  these  subjects ;  should  you  rely  on  the  importance  of  the 
subject  commending  itself  to  their  minds,  or  should  you  think  it  neces- 
sary to  add  to  that  by  any  other  inducement  ? — ^No  ;  I  think  if  their 
previous  education  had  been  good  they  would  be  ready  to  receive  any 
kind  of  teaching.  For  instance,  we  did  not  find  the  slightest  difficulty 
with  the  girls  on  this  question  of  Political  Economy.  We  found  that 
they  were  capable  of  appreciating  it  from  their  previous  education,  and 
they  wanted  no  motive  to  attend,  simply  the  pleasure  of  listening. 

11.589.  You  have  had  considerable  experience,  as  far  as  the  time 
admits,  of  the  Cambridge  examination,  have  you  not  ? — We  sent  in 
25  candidates. 

11.590.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  what  was  the  effect  on  the 
girls  of  the  preparation  for  that  examination,  and  the  result  of  the 
examination  ? — Do  you  mean  the  mental  strain  ? 

11.591.  Generally,  good  or  bad  ? — Decidedly  good. 

11.592.  You  did  not  find  the  mental  strain  too  great  ? — Not  at  all. 

11.593.  You  did  not  find  their  minds  dispersed  by  too  many  subjects? 
—No. 

11.594.  Nor  any  undue  excitement  produced? — None,  of  any  kind 
whatever. 

11.595.  Have  you  ever  communicated  with  the  ladies  who  preside 
over  Whitelands,  or  any  of  the  training  schools  for  girls  ? — I  have 
never  been  in  communication  with  any  of  the  training  institutions 
except  the  Home  and  Colonial. 

11.596.  You  have  never  visited  them  ? — No. 

1 1.597.  Have  you  never  heard  that  the  examinations  conducted  under 
the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council  ai-e  in  fact  very  injurious  to  girls  by 
overstraining  their  minds,  and  injurious  also  to  their  health  ?— -I  have 
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heai-d  so,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  does  not  hold  good  if  the  girls  are         Miss 
not  overworked.    In  the  school  with  which  I  have  to  deal  the  girls  are    F.  M.  Suss. 

accustomed  to  examination  as  a  matter  of  course.     The  Cambridge         

examination  was  simply  an  examination  held  at  a  different  place,  and  30th Nov.  1865. 
with  a  higher  standard,  because  the  standard  was  external  to  ourselves, 
and  was  something  to  aim  at, 

11.598.  You  have  no  fear  of  vanity  or  of  the  effect  of  publicity  ? — 
Not  in  the  smallest  degree.  I  am  quite  sure  it  does  not  aifoct  them 
at  aU. 

11.599.  Do  you  object  to  the  names  of  the  young  ladies  being  pub- 
lished, or  do  you  think  it  desirable  to  conceal  them  ? — I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  published. 

11.600.  Passing  from  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examinations  to 
that  of  London,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  suitableness  of  tho 
examination  of  the  University  of  London  as  a  higher  test  later  in  life  ? 
— At  present  it  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  at  all  attainable. 

11.601.  Are  you  so  well  satisfied  with  it  as  not  to  wish  for  any  other 
if  you  could  have  that  made  open  to  you  ? — I  can  scarcely  answer  that 
question.  I  think  that  perhaps  matriculation  might,  two  or  three 
years  hence,  be  obtainable  by  girls  who  had  passed  the  Cambridge 
examination. 

11.602.  The  drift  of  my  question  is  this  :  I  understand  that  you  feel 
that  over  and  above  examinations  for  girls  not  exceeding  1 8  that  one 
of  the  great  evils  which  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  want  of  some 
inducement  to  carry  on  the  study  afterwards,  and  that  you  would 
desire  examinations  later  in  life  for  that  purpose.  Then  my  question 
is,  do  you  think  that  the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London, 
if  opened  to  girls,  would  give  you  all  that  you  wish,  or  do  you  think 
that  some  better  scheme  than  that  might  be  established  ? — It  is  possible 
that  some  better  scheme  might  be  established,  but  in  the  meantime  it 
would  be  decidedly  beneficial  to  aim  at  that. 

11.603.  Should  you  bo  favourable  to  the  establishment  by  Govern- 
ment, for  instance,  of  examinations  in  the  higher  subjects  open  to  girls 
up  to  25,  or  should  you  rather  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Universities, 
or  of  any  other,  and  if  so  what  kind  of  society  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  would  be  better  in  the  hands  of  the  Universities. 

11.604.  Do  I  understand  that  you  would  like  to  see  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge and  London,  all  open  examinations  to  girls  after  18  ? — Yes  ;  of 
course  you  are  aware  that  Oxford  is  not  yet  open  to  girls  under  18. 

11.605.  You  have  not  given  up  all  hope  of  getting  the  Oxford  exami- 
nation open  ? — No,  I  think  we  may  get  it  in  time. 

11.606.  You  have  had  great  experieiice  in  teaching,  and  you  are  of 
course  aware  that  great  attention  has  been  paid  for  the  last  25  years 
to  improvements  in  the  method  of  teaching,  especially  in  teaching 
elementary  subjects.  Would  you  like  to  favour  the  Commission  with  any 
opinion  of  your  own  as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  especially  young 
chiJdren,  such  subjects  as  reading  or  grammar  or  arithmetic,  or  any 
other  subject  which  you  think  calls  for  improvement,  either  as  regards 
the  text  books  or  any  other  deficiency  ? — So  far  as  regai-ds  young 
children,  and  my  own  experience,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  better 
teaching  than  is  given  by  the  Government  trained  mistresses,  and  that 
if  we  can  secure  one  of  those  mistresses  she  is  perfectly  capable  of 
making  the  teaching  interesting,  discarding  text  books  almost  entirely, 
and  making  the  teaching  oral. 

11.607.  You  attach  great  importance  then  to  getting  rid  of  the  habit 
of  merely  learning  bits  of  books  by  heart  ? — Yes. 
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Miss  1 1,608.  Would  you  favour  the  Commission  with  your  views  on  that 

F.  M.  Buss,    subject  ? — All  our  teaching  for  years  past  has  been  almost  entirely  oral, 

that  is  to  say,  we  do  not  use  text  books  and  do  not  set  lessons  to  be 

30th Nov.  1865.  learnt,  except  in  facts,  such  as  geographical  names,  which  must  be 
committed  to  memory. 

11.609.  Do  you  mean  that  you  give  what  are  called  gallery  lessons, 
and  then  call  upon  the  children  to  reproduce  them;  or  do  you  mean  that 
you  take  a  book  and  require  the  girls  to  master  it  and  catechise  them 
upon  it  ? — In  the  lower  classes  we  require  the  teachers  to  draw  up 
sketches  of  their  lessons,  as  they  would  have  to  do  in  the  National 
schools,  to  make,  the  lesson  oral,  and  to  reproduce  the  teaching  from  the 
children  by  rapid  questions,  of  course  combining  with  these  a  certain 
amount  of  home  lessons.  The  teaching  of  the  more  advanced  pupils 
necessarily  involves  books.  In  languages  and  literature,  for  instance, 
there  must  be  books  to  be  read,  but  as  a  rule  we  entirely  discard  lessons 
from  mere  text  books. 

11.610.  You  are  no  doubt  very  familiar  with  the  ordinary  grammars 
which  pass  cm-rent  in  booksellers'  shops,  what  are  called  the  "trade" 
books  ;  what  is  your  opinion  of  them  ? — I  do  not  think  that  anything 
can  be  worse.  We  have  for  many  years  back  used  Morell's  grammai', 
but  we  find  the  girls  who  come  to  us  have  never  heard  of  it.  They 
have  been  accustomed  to  learn  grammar  by  a  few  passages  from  Murray  ; 
and  we  really  have  to  teach  girls  of  16  the  elements  of  grammar. 

11.611.  You  think  the  old-fashioned  grammars  current  in  private 
schools  thoroughly  bad  ? — Quite  so  ;  unmistakeably. 

11.612.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  as  far  as  your  observation  goes,  that  the 
most  thoroughly  exploded  kind  of-  books,  exploded  in  the  judgment  of 
persons  who  have  really  given  their  minds  to  the  art  oP  teaching,  are 
almost  exclusively  used  in  the  ordinary  private  schools,  as  far  as  you 
know  ? — Yes,  simply  because  the  teachers  know  no  others  ;  these  were 
the  books  used  when  they  were  children  themselves. 

11.613.  And  you  think  one  of  the  great  evils  to  be  contended  with  is 
the  total  want  of  knowledge  how  to  teach  or  what  books  to  use  amongst 
teachers  ? — Yes. 

11.614.  How  would  you  propose  to  remedy  that? — ^By  giving  the 
teachers  themselves  a  better  education,  and  an  opportunity  of  being 
trained. 

11.615.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  rely  on  raising  the  general 
standai'd  of  their  knowledge  and  acquirements,  or  do  you  think  it  desk-- 
able  to  give  them  special  opportunities  for  learning  the  art  of  leaching? — 
i}oth  are  desirable.  I  think  general  education  should  be  raised,  and  that 
a  woman  whose  career  would  lead  her  into  that  of  teaching  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  special  training  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

11.616.  (Dr.  Stoi-rar.)  Is  there  anything  done  in  the  school  to  culti- 
vate and  call  out  the  powers  of  memory  in  an  independent  way,  such  as 
committing  poetry  or  prose  composition  to  heart  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  think  it  is 
essential  that  the  memory  should  be  cultivated,  but  that  the  under- 
standing should  be  cultivated  with  it,  and  that  therefore  a  child  should 
not  have  a  passage  of  a  book  to  learn  by  heart  which  it  does  not  under- 
stand. The  plan  we  have  always  adopted  has  been  to  give  the  lesson 
first  and  then  require  it  to  be  reproduced  either  in  writing  or  from 
memory.  A  passage  of  poetry  is  analyzed  and  a  rapid  lesson  given  on 
it  and  its  history,  and  then  we  expect  the  children  to  learn  it. 

11.617.  If  I  understand  rightly  you  would  not  subject  your  pupils  to 
anything  like  learning  by  rote,  you  would  secure  that  whatever  they 
committed  to  memory  they  should  commit  intelligently  ? — Yes. 
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11.618.  But  that  at  the  same  time  you  do  think  it  of  importance  to         Miss 
practise  the  powers  of  memory,  and  you  do  so  in  your  school  ?— Yes,    F-  M^uss, 

certainly.  SOthNov  1865 

11.619.  (Mr,  Acland.)  The  subject  of  poetry  has  been  mentioned.  ' 
Will  you  state  your  opinion  as  to  the  capability  of  English  literature, 
especially  poetry,  being  used  as  an  instrument  of  mental  training  ;  do 

you  think  it  is  sufficiently  definite  to  answer  the  purpose  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  can  be  made  to  answer  almost  any  purpose  in  the  earlier  stages. 
There  are  ballads  and  poems  which  are  valuable  for  history,  and  young 
children  remember  generally  more  clearly  that  which  is  communicated 
to  them  in  verse, 

11.620.  For  those  children  who  would  not  have  time  to  acquire  either 
Latin  or  modern  languages,  you  would  still  think  it  quite  possible  to 
give  them  a  great  deal  of  mental  training  through  the  means  of  English 
poetry  ? — Yes  ;  we  can  teach  them  grammar  and  composition  as  well  as 
the  actual  fact  which  the  poem  illustrates.  As  we  have  always  had  a 
modern  language  taught  side  by  side  with  English,  we  have  not  depended 
so  much  on  the  study  of  English  authors. 

11.621.  Is  there  any  other  point  connected  with  the  subjects  of  your 
recent  answers  on  which  you  would  like  to  speak? — I  feel  very  strongly 
about  that  kind  of  teaching  which  is  called  oral  lectures.  I  have  been 
asked  questions  in  the  printed  papers  I  received  as  to  the  value  in 
teaching  of  oral  lectures  not  catechetical,  and  the  conclusion  I  have 
come  to  from  experience  is  that  they  are  of  very  little  value  in  any 
stage  of  education.  Oral  lectures  do  not  arrest  the  children's  minds 
unless  accompanied  by  rapid  questions. 

1 1.622.  When  you  spoke  just  now  of  oral  teaching,  I  understood  you 
to  mean  that  which  I  have  also  heard  from  a  very  eminent  public 
schoolmaster,  that  all  grammar  should  be,  so  to  speak,  vivified  by  the 
constant  questioning  of  the  master,  with  a  view  to  enable  the  boy  to 
apply  the  simplest  elements  of  grammar  to  easy  sentences  from  the  very 
commencement  in  language  ? — Yes. 

11.623.  {Lord  Lyttelton^  Do  you  attend  to  callisthenics  ? — Yes. 

11.624.  Is  that  compulsory? — Yes,  it  is  compulsoiy  amongst  the 
elder  girls,  and  has  been  made  so  recently.  We  felt  most  strongly  that 
the  girls  had  so  much  mental  work,  together  with  music  and  drawing, 
and  so  Yery  little  bodily  exercise,  that  we  made  it  compulsory  on  all  the 
elder  girls  to  attend  a  callisthenic  class  four  times  a  week. 

11.625.  How  much  each  time  ? — A  maximum  of  half  an  hour. 

11.626.  When  you  say  the  elder  girls,  at  what  age  ? — Girls  above 
12  ;  under  12,  we  generally  find  that  they  are  willing  to  play  in  the 
playgi'ound. 

11.627.  You  attach  great  importance  to  that? — Yes;  I  think  it  is 
essential  in  every  girl's  education  that  she  should  have  some  physical 
training. 

11.628.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  enforce  this  on  your  day  scholars 
as  well  as  boarders  ? — The  boarders  form  so  small  a  proportion  that 
what  I  say  always  applies  to  the  day  pupils. 

11.629.  {Dr.  Storrccr.)  I  observe  that  physical  geography  is  down 
in  your  prospectus  as  taught  by  Mr.  Tegetmeier.  What  range  does 
the  physical  geography  take  ;  does  it  at  all  branch  oif  into  natural 
history,  geology,  or  principles  of  natural  science  at  all  ? — Yes  ;  we  have 
complete  courses  of  teaching  in  natural  science ;  it  appears  in  one  part 
of  the  circular,  under  the  head  of  Popular  Lectures. 

11.630.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Does  it  count  in  the  school  work  ? — Yes  ; 
we  have  a  complete  course  laid  down. 


30tli  Nov.  1865. 
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Miss  11,631.  {J)r   Storrar.)  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us  an  idea  of 

F.  M.  Buss.  ^jjQ  course  ? — The  course  includes  the  properties  of  matter,  the  laws  of 
motion,  the  mechanical  powers,  simple  chemistry  and  electricity,  with 
the  outlines  of  geology,  botany,  natural  history,  and  astronomy. 

11.632.  Are  these  lectures,  or  are  they  catechetical  lessons?  — 
Catechetical  lessons. 

11.633.  In  such  subjects  as  chemistry  are  the  doctrines  taught  ? — I 
think  that  these  lectures  should  perhaps  be  called  "  popular." 

11.634.  Are  they  illustrated  by  experiments  ? — ^Everything  is  illus- 
trated by  experiment  or  diagrams,  as  far  as  possible. 

11.635.  With  regard  to  botany,  how  is  that  done  ;  is  it  done  by  fresh 
specimens,  or  do  you  trust  entirely  to  diagrams  ? — No  ;  we  try  to  induce 
the  pupils  to  collect  specimens  of  their  own.  Botany  has  recently 
received  very  much  more  close  attention,  because  it  is  a  subject  which 
would  tell  in  the  Cambridge  examination.  In  teaching  it  we  make  use 
of  dried  specimens,  diagrams,  and  such  specimens  as  the  children  can 
bring. 

11.636.  The  knowledge  of  botany,  therefore,  goes  a  little  beyond  the 
mere  popular  knowledge  ;  it  really  goes  probably  a  little  into  the 
physiology  of  plants  ? — Yes. 

11.637.  And  into  their  structure  and  classification  ? — Yes. 

11.638.  At  least  the  main  principles  ? — Yes.  We  take  up  as  much 
as  is  demanded  by  the  Cambridge  examination  for  a  ])ass,  and  conse- 
quently our  botanical  lessons  are  made  to  suit  that.  The  course  of 
uatu]'al  science  to  which  I  have  alluded  extends  over  three  years,  so  that 
a  girl  who  has  been  three  years  amongst  the  upper  pupils  has  gone 
through  it.  Each  pupil's  knowledge  is  tested  at  the  end  of  the  term  by 
examination. 

11.639.  What  value  do  you  attach  to  instruction  of  this  kind  in  its 
effect  in  calling  out  the  intellectual  powers  of  girls  apart  from  the 
mere  effect  of  instruction  in  interesting  knowledge  ? — I  am  afraid  that 
with  us  they  have  been  made  too  much  perhaps  the  means  of  interest- 
ing knowledge  rather  than  of  mental  training.  We  have  depended 
more  upon  other  studies  for  mental  training. 

11.640.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  enough  to  those  studies  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  they  might  be  useful  for  mental  discipline 
if  they  were  turned  to  account  with  that  view  ? — Yes,  I  think  they 
might,  most  certainly. 

11.641.  Not  in  substitution  of  other  things,  but  in  addition  to  them? 
— In  addition  to  them. 

11.642.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  your 
method  of  teaching  music,  to  point  out  how  far  jow  make  music  a 
mental  training,  as  well  as  a  moans  of  acquiring  the  art  of  either 
playing  or  singing  ?  —  We  insist  that  every  child  who  learns  music 
should  also  learn  harmony,  the  elements  even  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. 

11.643.  Will  you  explain  on  whose  method  you  teach  music,  whether 
you  adopt  Mr.  HuUah's  or  any  other  pai'ticular  system  ? — On  the  whole 
Mr.  HuUah's  system  is  used.  The  girls  aie  taught  vocal  music  and 
harmony  on  Mr.  HuUah's  system,  but  the  instrumental  music  is  taught 
by  four  different  teachers,  and  in  that  case  each  foUows  his  own 
course. 

11.644.  Do  you  consider  the  teaching  of  the  laws  of  harmony  or 
thorough  bass  a  useful  mental  discipline  for  girls  where  they  are  unable 
to  follow  mathematics,  or  any  equally  accurate  subject  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  is  a  very  useful  discipline. 
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1 1.645.  You  can  speak  of  that  really  from  experience  as  having  pro-         Miss 
duced  a  good  effect  on  girls'  minds  ? — I  think  so.  F.  M.  Buss. 

11.646.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  great  defects  of  our  modem  sj'stem  of         - — 
musical  teaching  that  girls  really  pay  very  much  less  attention  than  ^OthNov.  1865. 
their  grandmothers  did  to  solid  music  and  the  lavirs  of  harmony  ? — I 

find  girls  are  hardly  ever  taught  the  laws  of  harmony;  they  are  mauily 
taught  to  play  without  understanding  it  in  the  slightest  dcgvco. 

11.647.  You  think  that  a  great  misfortune  ? — Certainly,  I  tliinkthey 
play  very  much  better  when  they  understand  the  construction  of  the 
passage  which  they  are  playing,  and  they  take  more  interest  in  it 
also. 

11.648.  Do  you  find  that  that  subject,  when  intelligently  taught,  is 
disagreeable  or  interesting  to  the  pupils  ? — Interesting,  and  they  are 
all  willing  to  learn. 

11.649.  (Lord  LytteUon.)  How  far  are  you  able  to  carry  the  teaching 
of  Fi-ench  ?  Can  you  cultivate  French  conversation  ? — Wc  attempt  to 
do  so.  I  hope  our  French  teaching  goes  very  high.  Girls  who  come 
in  and  remain  some  years  may  learn  French  thoroughly. 

11,630.  Are  you  able  to  teach  pronunciation? — We  have  a  French 
governess,  a  Parisian. 

11.651.  When  they  leave  you  how  many  are  able  to  pronounce  fairly 
well,  so  as  to  read  a  French  book  aloud  ? — A  large  proportion  amongst 
the  elder  girls  can  converse  moderately  well,  I  believe. 

1 1.652.  Can  they  write  a  French  letter  ? — Yes  ;  they  would  write 
French  and  translate  and  read  at  sight  anything,  and  probably  trans- 
late into  French  again. 

11.653.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  allow  any  option  in  the  choice  of 
subjects  to  girls  and  their  parents,  or  is  the  same  course  of  education 
insisted  upon  for  all  ? — We  allow  no  option  except  in  the  case  of  a  girl 
whose  health  is  bad  ;  then  we  take  it  into  our  own  hands  to  give  her 
special  exemptions. 

11.654.  (Lord  Liytlelton.)  How  many  teachers  have  you?  —  We 
have  11  governesses  in  daily  work  and  19  assistants,  making  a  total 
of  30. 

11.655.  For  how  many  pupils  ? — 200  pupils. 

11.656.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Are  there  any  other  observations  which 
you  wish  to  make  to  the  Commission  ? — I  should  like  to  say  that,  iu 
addition  to  the  lectures  alluded  to  just  now,  latterly  we  have  found  the 
girls  most  willing  to  attend  a  course  of  lessons  on  tlie  structure  of  the 
human  body,  with  applications  to  health.  They  have  thrown  themselves 
into  it  with  the  greatest  possible  interest,  and  even  those  preparing  for 
the  Cambridge  examination  look  upon  those  lessons  as  a  recreation. 

11.657.  (Mr.  Acland.)  What  books,  if  any,  do  you  use? — This 
teaching  is  entirely  oral. 

11.658.  By  whom? — By  Dr.  Hodgson.  He  objects  to  text  books 
till  the  teaching  is  over. 

11.659.  Are  there  any  books  on  that  subject  whicli  you  think  v/ell 
suited  for  girls  ? — There  is  a  book  by  Mr.  Lovett  which  Dr.  Hodgson 
brought  me,  but  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  judgment. 

Adjourned, 
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Tuesday,  13th  December  1865. 

PRESENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 

LoKD  Stanley. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

Sib  STArroED  Noethcotb,  Bakt. 

Thomas  Dyke  Aclanp,  Esq.,  M.p. 

Peter  Erle,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Storrae,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair, 

H.S.rhompson,  Harry  STEPHEN  THOMPSON,  Esq.,  Called  in  and  examined. 

'■^"  11,660.  (^Lord  Taunton.')  I  believe  you  have  for  many  years  devoted 

12th  Dee  1865  8' gi'^at  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject  of  education,  especially  to  the 

"        '  education  of  the  middle  classes  'i — Yes,  as  a  private  person. 

1 1.661.  I  think  you  have  been  much  connected  with  the  RoyK,! 
Agricultural  Society  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Council 
from  the  time  when  the  Society  was  first  established.  After  Mr. 
Pusey's  death  I  was  editor  of  the  journal  for  some  years,  and  I  am 
still  chairman  of  the  committee  which  manages  that  journal. 

11.662.  I  believe  you  have  particularly  attended  to  the  education  of 
the  sons  of  farmers  and  young  men  destined  to  pursue  agricultural 
occupations  ? — I  took  an  active  part  in  the  attempt  to  get  up  the  York 
Yeoman  School  for  the  sake  of  supplying  what  we  saw  to  be  a  great 
want,  and  have  traced  it  through  its  existence  and  ultimate  failure. 

11.663.  What  general  opinion  have  you  formed  of  the  state  of  educa- 
tion of  boys  of  the  middle  classes  in  this  country  at  present  ? — I  think 
that  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  are  worse  educated  now  than  the 
children  of  any  other  classes  in  the  country. 

1 1 .664.  Is  that  observation  especially  directed  to  what  may  be  called 
the  lower  division  of  the  middle  classes,  those  who  are  above  the  class 
that  send  their  children  to  national  schools,  but  are  not  comprised  in 
the  class  that  send  their  children  to  classical  and  grammar  schools  ? — 
I  refer  to  the  lower  division  of  the  middle  class.  The  upper  division  arc 
generally  in  a  position  to  pay  a  high  rate  to  secure  a  good  education, 
and  some  of  the  lower  middle  class  are  able  to  send  their  children 
to  the  elementary  schools  in  the  villages,  but  a  large  portion  of  the 
agricultural  middle  class  are  too  far  from  the  villages  for  their  children 
to  attend  day  schools.  They  ai-e  unable  to  pay  a  high  rate,  and  cou- 
sequently  many  of  the  young  farmers  scarcely  get  any  schooling  at  all. 

11.665.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  course  in  income  and  situation 
among  the  farming  class  ? — Yorj  great  indeed  ;  the  difference  between 
a  man  who  has  100,000^.  of  capital  and  a  man  who  would  not  have  100/. 
in  the  world  if  all  his  liabilities  were  paid. 

11.666.  Taking  the  small  farmers  generally  as  a  class,  I  i^resunic 
from  what  you  have  said,  you  consider  them  very  inadequately  supplied 
with  the  means  of  education  for  their  children  at  a  reasonable  cost  ? — 
Very  badly  supplied,  and  unfortunately  not  sufficiently  aware  of  their 
great  want  in  consequence  of  their  isolation.  They  are  obliged,  from 
the  nature  of  their  pursuits,  to  be  more  among  animals  than  among  their 
fellow  men,  and  their  long  and  fatiguing  employment  in  the  open  air 
almost  incapacitates  them  for  reading  in  the  evenings,  even  if  their  own 
education  had  been  such  as  to  enable  them  to  I'ead  with  interest  and 
advantage. 
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11.667.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  possible  adequately  to  supply  the  H.S.Thompson 
wants  of  that  class  by  the  means  of  boarding  schools,  or  do  you  think         _^ 

it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  day  schools  within  their  reach  if  it  is  12th  Dec.  1865 

hoped  that  a  sufficient  education  would  generally  be  given  to  their      .         — 

children  ? — I  think  that  a  considerable  number  would  avail  themselves 

of  boarding  schools  if  you  could  keep  the  cost  of  the  boarding  schools 

low  enough.     Tenant  farmers  have  from  time  to  time  asked  me  if  I 

could  recommend  them  any  school  where  their  children  might  receive 

a  good  education.     I  have  frequently  been  asked  that  question. 

1 1.668.  What  is  the  sum  which  you  would  mention  as  the  maximum 
annual  cost  which  you  think  that  class  would  be  willing  and  able  to  pay 
for  the  education  of  their  children  at  boarding  schools  ? — When  we 
established  the  York  Yeoman  School  we  took  great  pains  to  ascei'tain 
what  farmers  would  be  likely  to  pay  for  their  sons,  and  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  221.  was  as  much  as  they  could  and  would  pay  as 
a  class  ;  I  refer  to  the  smaller  farmers.  When  they  send  their  sons  to 
boarding  schools,  from  207.  to  2AI.  or  251.,  is  what  they  pay,  and  then 
perhaps  only  for  two  or  three  half  years. 

11.669.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  if  schools  could  be  esta- 
blished upon  a  considerable  scale  to  make  them  self-supporting  at  those 
payments  ? — I  certainly  do  not. 

11.670.  What  do  you  think  must  be  the  payment  asked  for  each  boy 
to  render  a  school  of  that  kind  self-supporting,  supposing  a  good 
substantia]  education  to  be  given  ? — With  100  boys,  I  think,  30/.  a  year 
would  make  it  self-supporting. 

11.671.  Do  you  include  the  cost  of  buildings  in  that,  or  when  you 
speak  of  30?.  a  year,  do  you  suppose  that  the  school  has  a  start  given 
it  by  buildings  being  found  ? — I  was  supposing  that  the  buildings  were 
found. 

11.672.  You  have  stated,  I  think,  that  there  was  a  school  which  you 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with,  established  at  York,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  educating  boys  in  that  condition  of  life,  and  that  it  did  not 
succeed  ? — Yes. 

11.673.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  to  us  the  reasons  which, 
in  your  opinion,  prevented  that  school  from  succeeding? — One  principal 
reason  was  that  we  under-estimated  the  cost  of  a  good  education.  We 
found  out  as  well  as  we  could  what  the  farmers  were  in  the  habit  of 
paying  and  what  they  were  likely  to  pay,  and  we  fixed  our  rate 
accordingly.  We  bought  the  site  and  made  the  buildings  by  means 
of  private  subscriptions,  and  having  done  that,  we  fixed  the  pay- 
ment at  221.  a  year.  Notwithstanding  some  educational  advantages, 
which  we  had  from  connexion  with  the  training  college  which  was 
closely  adjoining,  we  got  into  debt,  with  the  most  economical  manage- 
ment possible.  I  took  great  personal  interest  in  it,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years  attended,  I  believe,  every  meeting  of  the 
committee. 

1 1.674.  What  number  of  boys  attended  that  school  ? — They  averaged 
from  50  to  70. 

1 1.675.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  the  nature 
of  its  connexion  with  the  ti-aining  school  ? — The  pi-incipal  of  the 
training  college  was  also  the  head  master  of  the  Yeoman  school,  so 
far  as  superintendence  and  the  fixing  of  the  hours  and  studies  and  all 
general  arrangements  were  concerned.  There  was  a  special  master  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Yeoman  school,  and  the  young  training  masters 
also  taught  the  scholars  of  the  training  school  to  a  certain  extent.  One 
cause  of  its  failure  was  its  connexion  with  the  training  school,  and  the 
supposed  very  high  church  teaching  of  the  training  college  which  made 


lath  Dec.  1865. 
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J-I.S.Thompsm,  it  unpopular  among  the  fanners,  who  in  consequence  did  not  send  their 
■E.'?.  .sons  in  any  number  even  at  that  low  rate,  but  the  education  being  a 

cheap  and  good  education,  was  appreciated  by  the  middle  classes 
generally,  and  it  was  taken  advantage  of  by  boys  from  other  professions 
and  callings. 

11.676.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Not  much  from  the  farmers  ? — The  ma- 
jority were  not  farmers'  sons,  and  as  it  therefore  did  not  answer  our 
end  either  financially  or  by  educating  young  farmers,  we  took  an 
opportunity  which  offered  of  amalgamating  it  with  the  Holgate  school, 
which  is  one  of  the  old  endowed  grammar  schools  at  York,  and  we 
made  an  efficient  middle-class  school  out  of  the  two. 

11.677.  Do  the  farmers' sons  resort  to  this  amalgamated  school  ? — 
Knowing  that  I  was  going  to  give  evidence  here,  I  have  procured  a 
list  of  the  occupations  of  the  parents  of  a  certain  number  of  boys  in  that 
school,  thinking  that  it  would  be  interesting  as  giving  an  answer  to  the 
question  "Who  are  the  middle-class  ?"  and  also  for  another  reason  which 
has  reference  to  the  Holgate  school  with  which  the  York  Yeoman  school 
was  amalgamated.  We  got  a  new  charter  by  which  we  did  another  good 
thing  at  the  same  time,  which  was  to  rescue  the  endowments  of  the  old 
Holgate  school,  which  had  been  mismanaged,  restored  to  a  great  extent 
the  income  of  that  school,  and  made  them  a  present  of  our  buildings 
and  our  debt,  the  buildings  and  land  being  worth  fully  5,0001.,  and 
the  debt  upon  it  only  1,000^.  These  are  the  occupations  of  the  parents 
of  20  of  the  day  scholars,  taken  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the 
school  books  ;  surgeon,  Unitarian  minister,  cab  proprietor,  pianoforte 
maker,  ditto,  spirit  merchant,  railway  clerk,  plumber,  widow,  inn- 
keeper, widow,  innkeeper,  currier,  plumber,  currier,  attorney,  painter, 
widow,  innkeeper,  and  surgeon.  Those  are  the  parents  of  20  boys 
taken  from  this  school.  They  are  all  day  scholars.  It  is  in  York,  and 
therefore  of  course  they  are  all  resident  in  York  or  the  suburbs.  I  have 
also  a  list  of  20  of  the  boarders,  and  the  residences  of  those  boarders 
bear  upon  another  point,  which  is  that  at  the  present  day,  with  the 
facilities  of  travelling  afforded  by  railways,  it  really  matters  very 
little  where  the  boarding  school  is  placed,  provided  that  it  is  in  a  good 
situation  and  that  the  education  is  good.  This  is  a  school  of  no 
particular  notoriety,  which  has  about  90  boys  in  it.  It  has  not  been 
very  long  remodelled,  so  that  it  has  no  particular  prestige ;  still 
here  are  the  residences  of  the  boys,  which  I  must  say  surprised  me, 
as,  I  think,  they  will  you.  One  comes  from  Darlington,  the  2d 
from  a  farm  near  Dai-lington,  the  3d  from  the  village  of  Bubwith, 
the  4th  from  Nottingham,  the  5th  from  Birmingham,  the  6th  from 
Bubwith,  the  7th  from  Windermere  the  8th  from  Seaton  Carow 
on  the  Teesmouth,  the  9th  from  Driffield,  the  10th  from  Hull,  the 
11th  from  Hutton  Vicarage,  York,  the  12th  from  Middlesborough, 
the  13th  from  Driffield,  the  14th  from  Huddersfield,  the  15tli  from 
Newbold,  a  village  on  the  wolds,  the  16th  from  Doncaster,  the  17tli  from 
Seaham,  near  Sunderland,  the  18th  from  Liverpool,  the  19th  from 
Cape  Lagos,  Africa,  and  the  20th  from  the  same.  Now,  I  think,  that 
is  as  good  a  variety  of  district  to  draw  from  as  you  can  well  have  for  a 
school  of  no  very  great  name. 

11.678.  To  all  appearance  that  school  is  not  very  much  resorted  to 
by  the  sons  of  farmers  ? — Very  little  indeed.  T  think  there  would  not 
bo  more  than  about  four  or  five  farmers' sons  in  the  whole  20. 

11.679.  What  is  the  expense  to  a  boarder  for  education  at  this 
school  ?— 28Z. 

11.680.  Do  you  think  that  that  amount  of  payment  repels  the  boys 
of  the  agricultural  class  ? — I  think  that  it  is  quite  as  much  as  they 
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can  pay,  and  that  many  of  them  would  not  pay  that  amount  unless  H.S.Thmpmi 
the  school  was  rather  demonstrative,  which  ifs  I  believe  required   for  Esq. 

the   agricultural    classes, — they  would  prefer   a   school,  amongst  the         

managers  of  which  they  should  see  known  names,  their  own  landloi-d,  12th  Dec.  1865. 

perhaps,   or  some    neighbouring   gentlemen   of  high    position  in  the 

county, — a  school  which  would  be  before  the  public  and  have  a  county 

name  ;  if  that  were  so,  and  they  were  satisfied  that  that  was  t/ic  school 

of  the  neighbourhood,  I  think  they  would  strain  a  point  to  give  a  little 

more  ;   but  the  York  Holgato  school  is  in  a  town,  which  prevents  its 

being  attractive  to  a  farmer. 

11.681.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  to  us  any  course  which 
in  your  opinion  it  would  be  practicable  and  proper  to  adopt  in  order 
to  supply  that  want  of  the  means  of  education  for  the  middle  classes 
which  you  state  in  your  opinion  exists  especially  with  reference  to  the 
agricultural  classes  and  the  lower  division  of  the  middle  class  ? — I 
certainly  think  that  a  great  many  of  the  endowments  which  are  now 
not  fulfilling  the  jjurposes  for  which  they  were  intended  might  bo 
properly  and  usefully  concentrated  into  larger  schools,  which,  at  the 
present  day,  would  be  equally  available  to  the  pai'ticular  districts 
where  those  endowments  were  formerly  placed,  as  in  old  times  they 
were  in  their  respective  localities,  and  that,  being  concentrated,  you 
would  get  much  more  efficient  establishments,  and  have  more  check 
from  the  public  eye  being  upon  them.  I  believe  that  the  public  would 
contribute  towards  the  cost  of  the  sites  and  the  requisite  buildings.  1 
made  a  small  endeavour  of  that  kind  last  autumn,  and  the  few  friends 
that  assembled  in  my  own  house,  with  some  additional  supporters 
obtained  without  any  public  appeal,  promised  2,000Z.  I  believe  we 
should  have  succeeded  in  getting  enough  to  commence  a  school  of  the 
kind  I  am  mentioning  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  formation  of  this 
Commission.  Several  of  our  friends  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to 
wait  for  the  report  of  this  Commission  before  taking  an  active  step  in 
the  matter. 

11.682.  As  I  understand  it  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  amal- 
gamate these  various  endowments  for  educational  purposes  which  are 
now  scattered  throughout  the  country  into  a  few  considerable  centres  ? 
—I  do. 

11.683.  With  regard  to  the  small  local  endowments  would  you 
entirely  disconnect  them  from  the  localities  where  they  now  are  or 
would  you  turn  them  into  exhibitions  or  scholarships  or  something  of 
that  sort,  so  as  still  to  leave  them  in  some  degree  available  for  the 
benefit  of  the  locality,  or  would  you  sweep  them  altogether  to  these 
centres  ? — Where  an  endowment  has  been  specially  intended  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  in  a  particular  place,  if  there  is  a  good 
elementary  school  there  now,  they  are  provided  for ;  but  if  there  is  not 
I  would,  in  the  first  instance,  make  a  payment  in  aid  of  such  a  school 
in  that  particular  place  and  divert  the  remainder  of  the  endowment  to 
one  of  the  efficient  new  schools. 

11.684.  I  presume  the  action  of  the  Legislature  would  be  necessary 
to  carry  into  eifeet  such  a  scheme  as  you  suggest  ? — Certainly  ;  if  it 
were  not  done  by  Act  of  Parliament  you  would  have  much  trouble 
with  the  trustees  ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it. 

11.685.  Have  you  at  all  considered  under  what  system  of  control, 
local  or  otherwise,  such  a  system  of  schools  as  you  have  recommended 
would  best  bo  placed  ? — I  trust  to  Government  inspection  ;  that  is  my 
remedy  for  preventing  the  evils  which  have  hitherto  occuixed.  I  know 
many  instances  of  small  endowments  which  have  lapsed  for  want 
of  proper  looking  after.    I  could  quote  the  case  of  a  school  where  the 
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H.S.Thompson,  i^gst  part  of  the  estate  has  been  alienated  altogether  by  mismanagement 
_^[_  and  the  remainder  is  only  worth  lOO;.  a  year  ;   and  that  is  taken  by 
12th  Dec.  1865.  ^^'^  schoolmaster,  who  has  absolutely  left  the  house  and  lives  in  one 
__.      out  of  the  town,   where  he  keeps  a  private  school,  leaving  the  school- 
house  and  the  free  scholars  to  look  after  themselves ;  that  is  to  say, 
there  are  none. 

11.686.  "You  contemplate  a  system  of  Government  supervision  and 
inspection,  but  would  you  provide  no  local  body  to  manage  these  schools, 
or  would  you  leave  it  altogether  to  be  done  by  Government  authority  ? 
— No  ;  certainly  by  local  managers. 

11.687.  Are  you  able  to  state  in  what  manner  you  would  propose 
that  that  local  management  should  be  composed  ? — I  should  suggest 
that  where  you  could  get  donations  and  subscriptions  from  individuals, 
the  subscribers  should  themselves  choose  a  committee  of  manage- 
ment, and  that  upon  that  committee  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of 
ex  officio  members  who  were  named  by  the  Government  when  they 
endowed  the  school  with  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  other  schools  which 
have  been  moved. 

11.688.  Then  you  propose  to  call  private  subscriptions  in  aid  of 
this  general  fund  derived  from  the  local  endowments  ? — Yes  ;  in  order 
to  make  the  buildings  ;  otherwise  that  in  most  cases  would  be  a  great 
difficulty. 

11.689.  Still  I  think  you  stated  that  you  wish  to  vest  the  management 
of  these  schools,  thus  established  from  the  endowments  now  scattered 
within  a  district,  under  the  control  of  some  local  body,  with  a  general 
government  power  of  inspection  and  control  over  them  ? — Yes;  my  idea 
is  that  the  property  must  be  vested  in  trustees,  and  that  those  trustees 
would  properly  be  persons  holding  certain  high  offices,  which  would 
give  them  a  status,  and  would  always  provide  successors,  and  that  those 
should  be  members  of  the  committee  of  management,  but  always  a 
minority  of  the  committee  of  management,  the  subscribers  appointing 
the  majority. 

11.690.  What  is  the  area  of  the  district  which  you  would  think  con- 
venient to  comprise  such  a  system  ?  would  you  take  counties,  or  what 
division  would  you  take  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  make  a  suggestion  of 
that  kind.  I  think  counties  would  be  too  large  ;  you  might  well  have 
several  in  a  large  county. 

11.691.  You  are  perhaps  particularly  alluding  to  Yorkshire  ? — 
Perhaps  so,  as  I  am  best  acquainted  with  Yorkshire. 

1 1.692.  Do  you  think,  generally  speaking,  that  a  county  would  be  a 
reasonable  area  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  schools  such  as  you 
have  described  ? — I  should  not  like  to  see  one  invariable  model  adopted. 
I  think  in  some  districts,  which  are  more  populous  than  others,  you  would 
want  more  schools,  and  you  would  be  more  likely  to  have  endowments, 
which  would  enable  you  perhaps  to  make  two  or  three  schools,  whilst 
in  other  districts  of  equal  size  you  would  have  to  be  content  with  one. 

11.693.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  reasonable  and  right  to  retain  the 
endowments  that  now  exist  in  a  district  for  the  purposes  of  that  district, 
or  would  you  fuse  them  altogether  and  apply  them  either  all  over 
England,  or  over  a  much  larger  area  than  you  propose  to  give  to  those 
districts  ? — I  think  as  a  rule  it  is  desirable  to  move  the  endowments  as 
little  as  you  can  help,  but  if  you  had  more  than  you  could  properly  use 
in  one  district,  I  should  certainly  take  part  of  it  for  an  adjoining  one 
which  was  in  want. 

11.694.  How  would  you  deal  with  existing  buildings,  would  you  take 
a  power  of  selling  them  ? — Of  selling  them,  certainly.  Many  of  them 
are  quite  useless  for  modern  school  purposes. 
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11,693.  I  believe  you  have  stated  an  opinion,  that  if  a  good  system  H.S.Thompson, 
was  established  there  would  be  found  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  men         Esq. 

of  property  to  subscribe  largely,  in  order  to  supplement  whatever  might         

be  wanting  in  the  funds  of  these  endowed  schools,  in  order  to  give  good  12thDec^l865. 
education  to  the  middle  classes  ? — I  think  there  would  be  a  disposition 
to  come  forward  for  that  purpose,  and  further,  that  after  the  schools 
were   established,  if  they  were  successful,  funds  would  be  attracted  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  exhibitions  and  scholarships. 

11.696.  You  have  stated  that  you  think  a  general  supervision  and 
control  should  be  given  to  Government  over  all  those  schools.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  better  vested  with  the  G-ovemment  than  with  the 
trustees,  or  with  some  other  public  body  ? — I  certainly  prefer  Go- 
vernment supervision  because  it  would  be  fixed,  and  the  Government 
would  be  responsible  to  the  public,  and  open  to  question  in  Parliament. 
In  fact  aU.  the  information  which  they  possess  is  available  to  the  public  if 
it  is  really  wanted,  whereas  any  other  kind  of  inspection  would  be  simply 
a  private  arrangement  between  managers  of  schools  and  the  inspectors 
they  might  happen  to  call  in.  If  the  managers  were  not  doing  their 
duty,  in  all  probability  the  inspection  would  not  be  very  efficient,  and 
no  one  would  have  any  right  to  intei'fere,  to  know  what  the  results  of 
the  examinations  were  except  those  connected  with  the  school.  From 
the  very  fact  of  their  being  inefficient  they  would  not  be  likely  to  court 
publicity. 

11.697.  With  regard  to  schools  which  farmers'  sons  resoi-t  to,  are  you 
of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  teach  farming  or  not  ? — Certainly  not. 
I  speak  very  strongly,  because  I  have  for  some  years  paid  particular 
attention  to  this  point,  and  was  very  anxious  to  carry  it  out  when  I 
was  younger  and  more  sanguine.  The  York  Yeoman  school  was  got 
up  with  the  special  view  of  having  a  model  farm  attached  to  it.  Our 
first  point  was  of  course  to  get  a  good  school,  and  when  we  had  got 
that,  we  found  that  our  expenses  already  were  such,  that  we  were  not 
in  a  position  to  provide  a  model  farm  ;  we  were  obliged  to  wait.  In 
course  of  time  we  found  that  instead  of  getting  into  better  funds  we 
had  a  certain  amount  of  debt  to  provide  for.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
experiment  was  being  tried  at  Cirencester,  and  broke  down  there, 
which  prevented  our  trying  the  same  thing  again. 

11.698.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  the  Yeoman's  school  at  York 
broke  down  partly  on  account  of  the  religious  difficulty  that  arose. 
Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  danger  of  that  in  a  school  such 
as  you  have  described,  if  that  were  under  Government  control  in  any 
mannei",  and  became  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  discussion  ? — The 
Yeoman's  school  failed  for  the  purposes  for  which  we  intended  it,  as  a 
place  for  educating  young  men  intending  to  be  farmers,  no  doubt  in 
consequence  of  its  connexion  with  the  Training  College  to  some  extent ; 
but  that  did  not  keep  out  the  sons  of  other  parents  of  the  middle  classes. 
Those  who  lived  in  York  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  had  better 
opportunities  of  knowing,  did  not  object  to  send  their  sons  there  ;  the 
farmers  being  at  a  distance,  and  not  hearing  much  about  it,  believed 
that  there  was  more  in  the  objection  than  there  reaUy  was  ;  but  I  do 
not  myself  anticipate  that  there  would  be  any  religious  difficulty  if  the 
committee  of  management  contained  men  of  diffisrent  opinions,  and  was 
not  confined  to  any  particular  religious  body.  Certainly,  if  the  com- 
mittee of  management  consisted  of  none  but  church  dignitaries,  it  would 
prejudice  the  case  very  much,  and  make  the  religious  difficulty  a  very 
serious  one  ;  but  if  it  contained  men  of  various  opinions,  laymen  as  well 
as  ecclesiastics,  and  particularly  if  there  were  a  judicious  master,  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  at  all. 

2.  S 
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H.S.Thompsmi,       11,699.  You  think  that,  hy  discretion  nil  difficulty  of  that  sort  uiigh< 

-^"g-  be  avoided  ? — Yes.    One  of  the  boys  in  the  Holgate  school  is  the  son 

lathDec,  186''    "^  '^  Unitarian  minister,  though  the  head  master  is  a  beneficed  clerg)-- 

"        '  man  of  the  Church  of  England,  doing  duty  regularly.     I  know  that  thn 

sons  of  dissenters  have  frequently  been  there,  and  I  have  no  doubt  aro 

there  now. 

11.700.  {Lord  Lyttellon.')  The  difficulty  connected  with  religion  at 
this  school  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  constitution  of  the  school ;  but 
was  in  the  management  of  it,  in  the  character  of  the  master  ? — From 
its  close  connexion  with  the  Training  College  ;  that  was  what  created 
a  prejudice. 

11.701.  There  was  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  it  to  put  tlip 
children  of  dissenters  at  a  disadvantage  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

11.702.  {Mr.  Acland.)  W.is  not  that  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  going  on  between  the  Church  and  the  Govern- 
ment, which  has  since  that  been  very  much  allayed  ? — Yes.  Thevo 
were  many  very  difficult  questions  at  that  time  being  discussed. 

11.703.  (Lord  Lyttclton.)  You  think  that  where  endowments  exist 
iu  a  rural  district,  and  where  there  is  a  good  elementary  school,  part  of 
the  endowments  might  be  applied  to  the  support  of  that  elementary 
s'.chool  ? — Where  the  trust  deed  or  will  of  the  founder  says  that  poor 
scholars  shall  be  taught  free  in  that  particular  place,  then  I  think  that 
a  subscription  to  the  elementary  school  would  be  a  very  proper  appro- 
priation of  a  portion  of  the  funds. 

11.704.  Do  you  mean  with  a  view  to  the  children  of  farmers  .and 
tradesmen  being  educated  in  the  same  school  with  the  children  of  the 
labouring  class  ? — A  good  elementary  school  always  contains  a  few 
children  of  the  smaller  farmers. 

11.705.  You  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  joint  education 
of  the  lower  middle  class  and  the  labouring  class  ? — I  will  not  say 
there  is  no  difficulty  ;  but  still,  if  that  is  the  only  school  available, 
they  get  over  it. 

11.706.  As  to  this  payment  of  '221.,  which  you  consider  about 
as  much  as  the  farmers  generally  could  pay,  how  many  weeks  in 
the  year  of  attendance  at  school  would  that  meet?  —  I  have  not 
particularly  turned  my  attention  to  that.  I  believe  generally  about 
40  weeks. 

11.707.  Would  that  include  every  expense  which  they  would  have  to 
pay  ? — I  think  that,  in  order  to  send  their  sons  to  a  county  school 
such  as  I  have  already  described,  many  would  pay  more.  In  the 
Holgate  School  it  is  28/.  per  annuiD,  There  are  a  certain  number  of 
farmers'  sons  there,  and  I  have  known  farmers'  sons  pay  as  much  as  70Z. 
a  year,  but  those  are  rare  exceptions.  There  are  a  good  many  who 
would  pay  30/.  I  believe  few  of  the  smaller  farmers  would  be  able  to 
pay  as  much. 

11.708.  Whatever  they  paid  would  include  the  whole  course  of 
instruction  at  the  school  ? — Certainly  ;  no  extras. 

1 1.709.  Is  Latin  taught  at  Holgate  School  ? — Yes. 

1 1.710.  Do  you  conceive  that  it  is  important  to  teach  the  elements  of 
Latin  to  the  children  of  fairaers  ? — I  do. 

11.711.  For  the  same  genei-al  reasons  for  which  it  is  desirable  to 
teach  it  to  the  upper  class  ? — Yes,  as  connected  with  a  proper  study  of 
the  English  language. 

11.712.  You  would  have  an  inspection  of  endowed  schools  ? — Yes. 

11.713.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Government  ? — Yes. 

11.714.  The  inspection  of  endowed  schools  should  bo  compulsory  ? — 
That  is  my  opinion. 
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11.715.  Should  it  be  an  annual  iuspcctiou  of  every  endowed  school  ?  H.S.TIiompson, 
— ^I  think  so  ;  annual  inspection  and  examination,.  ^«7- 

11.716.  {Lord  Stanlei/.)  Do  you  carry  it  so  far  as  this,  that  if  a  ,Z  .^ 
school  has  a  very  small  endowment,  say  of  51.  or  lOl.  a  year,  it  should  "'  "'■ 
be  liable  to  inspection  and  examination,  although  it  might  have  a  very 

large  revenue  derived  from  sources  altogether  independent  of  the  endow- 
ment ? — I  would  abolish  all  those  small  endowments  as  separate  esta- 
blishments, unless  it  were  made  as  a  payment  to  an  elementary  school. 
It  would  be  a  very  small  addition  to  the  work  of  Government  inspectors. 
The  number  of  these  new  schools  would  be  very  small ;  if  you  make 
them  large  schools,  as  I  particularly  advocate,  the  number  of  course 
would  be  small. 

11.717.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  propose  to  apply  the  system  of  inspec- 
tion to  the  existing  endowed  schools  ? — I  do. 

11.718.  Would  they  be  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Grovernment, 
gentlemen  of  the  same  class  as  the  present  inspectors  of  schools  for  the 
lower  classes  ? — ^I  should  be  quite  willing  to  leave  that  to  the  Govern- 
ment, subject  to  Parliamentary  question. 

11.719.  With  regard  to  the  publicity  to  be  given  to  the  results  of 
this  inspection,  how  faa-  woiild  you  carry  that  ? — The  results  of  the 
inspection  would  be  recorded,  and  probably  a  summary  published  ;  and 
the  detail  would  be  available  in  case  of  any  question  arising. 

1 1.720.  Would  you  communicate  the  details  of  the  result  of  tho 
inspection  of  each  school  to  the  managers  of  that  school  ? — I  think  they 
ought  to  have  it. 

11.721.  In  the  case  of  endowed  schools,  the  Government  inspection 
would  be  very  nearly  the  same  as  it  is  now  in  the  lower  schools  ? — Yes. 

11.722.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  With  regard  to  tho  Holgate  School,  to 
what  age  do  boys  usually  remain  there  ? — To  about  15. 

11.723.  Do  they  usually  go  into  business  directly  after  leaving  school 
or  do  they  go  to  other  places  of  education  ? — Very  few  go  on  to  other 
places,  but  some  do. 

1 1.724.  I  want  rather  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  question  about 
the  consolidation  of  endowments.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  the  case 
of  a  parish  which  had  a  special  endowment  but  which  is  well  provided 
with  an  elementary  school,  so  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  any 
education  to  the  poor  out  of  the  endowment,  you  would  sweep  away 
that  endowment  altogether,  consolidating  it  with  endowments  in  the 
same  district,  and  give  no  advantage  whatever  to  boys  coming  from  the 
parish  to  which  the  endowment  originally  belonged  ? — I  would.  T  look 
at  it  in  this  light :  the  founders  intended  to  give  a  good  education  to  a 
certain  number  of  young  men  of  slender  means  who  could  not  other- 
wise obtain  a  good  education,  giving  that  education  specially  to  those 
parishes  in  which  they  were  particulaiiy  interested.  The  poor  of 
those  parishes  are  now  provided  for  by  the  elementary  schools,  which 
then  did  not  exist.  If  there  are  not  good  elementary  schools  in 
those  parishes  then  I  think  it  should  be  a  primaj.y  object  to  assist  them, 
but  when  that  is  done  we  have  to  look  at  what  the  further  intentions 
of  the  founder  were.  It  was  to  give  an  efficient  education  to  the 
sons  of  the  lower  middle  classes  ;  now  that  efficient  education  is 
not  given  by  the  present  schools.  Many  provisions  of  the  founders  are 
grossly  neglected  and  departed  from.  In  the  Holgate  School  which 
I  was  speaking  of  I  have  an  extract  from  the  trust  deed.  It  was 
founded  by  Eobert  Holgate,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  1548.  It  was  to 
teach  grammar  and  other  knowledge  and  godly  learning  freely  without 
taking  any  stipend  or  exaction  of  the  scholars  ;  and  Archbishop  Hol- 
gate ordained  that  the  masters  should  be  versed  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
*  S  2 
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H.S.Thompson,  and  Latin  tongues,  and  that  lie  should  teach  and  inform  the  same  to  the 
Esq.  scholai's  apt  for  the  same  according  to  his  discretion.  Now  Hebrew 
has  never  been  taught  in  the  school,  and  1  believe  there  have  never 

12th  Dec.  1865.  ^,33^  fj.gg  scholars.  In  two  out  of  the  three  schools  founded  by  him 
you  may  say  that  practically  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed  are  obso- 
lete. In  the  case  I  have  mentioned  the  master  does  not  live  in  the 
house  and  there  are  no  free  scholars  taken.  In  another  case  there  is  a 
very  rich  foundation  indeed  j  the  masters'  house  and  land,  when  last 
reported  on  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  were  let  at  72?.  per  annum. 
They  had  a  rectory  comprising  two  houses  and  160  acres  of  land,  and 
a  tithe  rent-charge  of  62/.  with  the  right  of  presentation  of  course  to 
the  rectory  ;  another  farm  of  42  acres,  another  of  32  acres,  and  if  pro- 
perly looked  into  the  property  of  that  school  is  very  large.  But  the 
whole  result  of  this  magnificent  endowment  was  that  there  were  no  free 
scholars,  and  a  few  boys  were  taught  by  the  second  master  who  received 
a  small  stipend  from  the  head  master  for  teaching  this  school.  There 
were  some  boai'ders,  but  the  whole  thing  was  in  a  thoroughly  inefficient 
state. 

1 1.725.  {Lord  I'aunton.)  The  nominal  head  master  takes  no  part  in 
the  education  at  all  ? — I  do  not  quite  say  that,  because  there  were  some 
boarders.  I  have  not  lately  heard  the  exact  state  of  that  school,  but 
clearly  those  largo  estates  produce  vei-y  little  effect ;  so  that  this 
question  arises,  which  do  you  hold  most  sacred,  the  intentions  of  the 
founder,  or  the  machinery  by  which  he  sought  to  carry  them  out,  which 
has  entirely  broken  down,  and  does  not  produce  the  result  which  he 
wished  ? 

11.726.  {Sir  S.  I^orthcote.}  Taking  the  intentions  of  the  founder 
as  our  guide,  I  want  to  know  which  would  be  considered  the  nearest 
approximation  to  tlie  intentions  of  such  a  founder  as  you  have  just 
been  describing  ; — to  take  an  endowment  which  was  intended  to  provide 
absolutely  gratuitous  education  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  for  poor 
scholars,  and  apply  that  to  the  education  of  children  of  the  poor  paying 
a  penny  or  twopence  a  week,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  to 
apply  it  in  giving  exhibitions  to  boys  in  moderate  circumstances  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  or  other  branches  of  a  liberal  education  at 
some  neighbouring  school  or  some  central  school  at  which  such  instruc- 
tion could  be  given  better  and  more  economically  than  in  a  small 
district  school  ; — the  object  of  the  founder  in  most  cases  was  to  give 
what  he  conceived  to  be  a  good  education,  and  if  our  ideas  now  differ 
from  his  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  education  was,  I  think  we  should 
best  carry  out  his  real  intentions  by  giving  a  good  education  as  we 
consider  it  in  the  present  day,  rather  than  what  he  then  considered  a 
good  education. 

11.727.  But  to  give  a  good  education  to  what  class  of  persons  ? — To 
the  middle  classes  generally,  because  by  doing  it  here  and  there  in 
many  places  we  may  hope  to  give  to  the  whole  of  the  middle  class  a 
good  education,  and  thus  supply  the  wants  of  those  in  any  pai-ticulav 
locality. 

11.728.  What  I  want  rather  to  come  at  is  this,  whether  there  is  not 
an  inconsistency  in  your  suggestion  that  in  cases  where  the  poor, — 
the  class  below  the  middle  class, — are  not  provided  for,  some  portion 
of  this  endowment  which  was  intended  by  your  hypothesis  for  the 
middle  classes  should  be  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  whereas  in 
no  case  is  any  special  advantage  to  be  given  to  the  children  of  the 
middle  classes  belonging  to  the  locality  in  which  the  donors  first  had 
a  particular  interest  ? — I  think  not.  When  in  my  last  answer  I  said 
that  the  endowments  were  originally  intended  for  the  middle  classes,  I 
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made   no  mention   of  the  poor,  only  because  I  considered  that  that  H.S.Thompson 
portion  of  the  question  had  been  dealt  with  in  previous  answers.    It         ■^*?- 
is  clear  that  many  of  the  founders  of  endowed  schools  contemplated  jofh'D      ^iRfi- 
giving  gratuitous  education  to  the  children  of  the  poor  as  well  as  a  '       ° 

good  classical  education  to  those  of  the  middle  classes.  The  poor  are 
there  now.  There  are  always  a  certain  number  of  the  children  of 
labourers  who  want  education  as  they  did  in  the  founder's  time  ;  but 
the  children  of  the  middle  classes  are  really  not  available  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  many  of  those  endowed  schools  and  you  must 
draw  from  a  wider  area.  In  order  to  fill  the  school  and  to  use  the 
endowment  at  all  you  must  draw  from  a  wider  area  than  was  originally 
contemplated,  the  great  centres  of  population  having  been  moved,  and 
the  endowments  in  many  cases  having  become  much  larger  than 
when  they  were  given.  Take  the  case  of  a  school  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  the  funds  of  which  amount  to  about  \,600l.  a  yeai',  and 
which  is  one  of  those  few  cases  where  estates  are  kept  in  a  really 
efficient  state  and  produce  their  full  income.  It  would  clearly  be 
undesirable  to  take  in  all  the  children  of  the  labourers  and  give  them 
a  good  grammar  school  education  there,  and  consequently  you  draw 
middle  class  boys  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  That  is  done  now, 
and  it  is  a  piece  of  pati-onage  for  the  Trustees  without  any  refer- 
ence to  merit  or  qualification  or,  in  this  case,  even  to  residence.  It 
is  just  a  piece  of  patronage  for  the  Trustees  to  exercise,  and  that  is 
what  local  exhibitions  generally  degenerate  into. 

11.729.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  not  think  that  in  these  endowments 
this  difficulty  would  arise  that  though  you  might  have  a  certain  number 
of  good  boarding  schools  in  a  district,  you  would  practically  then  leave 
one  great  want  unsupplied,  namely,  day  schools  in  towns  of  moderate 
size.  I  observe  that  in  Yorkshire  there  are  20  lai'ge  borough  towns, 
standing  separate  in  the  census,  and  about  27  other  towns  not  boroughs, 
with  populations  above  2,000.  It  seems  rather  important  in  any  plan 
for  concentrating  endowments  to  make  some  provision  for  the  day 
education  of  the  lower  tradesmen  in  those  towns  ? — In  considering 
which  of  the  endowed  schools  should  remain  and  be  remodelled,  and 
which  should  be  removed  altogether,  the  preference  would,  I  assume, 
be  given  to  those  which  were  in  the  centre  of  a  considerable  popula- 
tion, and  where  you  might  not  only  have  a  boarding  school  but  an 
efficient  day  school  as  well.  I  think  that  one  great  object  in  re- 
modelling the  schools  should  be  to  secure  a  good  day  school  in  the 
town. 

11.730.  There  being  about  20  borough  or  considerable  towns  in  the 
Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  should  you  be  disposed  to  place  good  classical 
schools  of  the  highest  order  in  all  those  towns  ? — If  you  have  schools 
in  those  towns  that  possess  sufficient  vitality  to  make  them  worth  re- 
modelling, it  would  be  decidedly  an  object  to  keep  them  in  those  towns  ; 
but  if  you  are  talking  of  forming  new  schools  I  would  much  rather  put 
them  in  the  country  than  in  the  towns.  I  am  speaking  of  boarding 
schools.  It  is  a  change.  Town  boys  are  much  better  for  going  into 
the  country.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  health  ;  and  a  playground  on 
a  large  scale  can  be  obtained  there. 

1 1.73 1 .  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable,  following  your  last  answer, 
rather  to  aim  at  this,  in  all  large  populations  to  get  good  day  schools, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  any  favourable  locaHties  in  or  near  small  towns 
to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  good  boarding  schools  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

11.732.  Should  you  be  favourable  to  exhibitions  in  the  central  or 
more  important  classical  schools  from  the  smaller  ones,  in  order  to 
enable  boys  educated  up  to  the  age  of  14  in  the  smaller  school  to.  con- 
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H.S.Thompson  ^™^^^  *  liberal  education  up  to  the  age  of  16,  or  even  18,  and  in  certain 
Esq.       '  cases  to  go  to  the  Universities  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to 

change  schools  ;   but  undoubtedly   the  boys   who   are  at  one  of  these 

12th Dec.  1865.  new    cential   scliools   would   derive   very  considerable  benefit  from  a 

scholarship  as  the  result  of  diligence  and  success  in  their  studies,  which 

would  enable  them  to  stay  a  year,  or  possibly  two  years  longer  than 
theii-  parents  otheiwise  would  be  able  to  afford. 

11.733.  Do  you  not  think,  looking  at  the  cost  of  good  classical  and 
mathematical  instruction,  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  secm'e 
first  class  talent  with  an  adequate  number  of  masters  in  the  smaller 
schools,  and  would  it  not  therefore  be  necessary,  if  the  boy  was  required 
to  remain  in  that  school,  either  to  condemn  him  to  an  inferior  education, 
or  to  give  him  a  power  of  moving  up  to  a  higher  school,  where  there 
might  be  a  concentration  of  six  or  eight  very  able  men  ? — Unfortunately 
the  sons  of  the  middle  classes  cany  their  education  to  no  great  length, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  would  be  any  sufficient  difference  in  the 
advantages  of  our  central  county  schools,  and  the  smaller  schools  to 
make  it  desirable  to  change  a  boy  from  one  school  to  the  other.  If 
you  could  get  an  exhibition  to  the  University  from  either  jou  would 
accomplish  something  substantial  and  worth  making  an  effort  for. 

11.734.  It  has  been  stated  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  deal 
with  in  small  grammar  schools  in  this,  that  having  exhibitions  to  the 
Universities  they  are  condemned  by  that  fact  to  make  the  University 
training  the  first  object  in  their  school,  and  that  in  consequence  they  arc 
really  unable  to  have  a  good  school  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  middle 
class,  and  it  is  on  that  ground  that  I  ask  this  question  ? — I  adhere  to 
my  answer  that  I  think  it  not  desirable  to  change  from  one  school  to 
another. 

11.735.  With  regard  to  the  concentration  of  these  endowments,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  anything  like  a  county  board 
composed  of  landed  proprietors,  intelligent  professional  men  and  suc- 
cessful mercantile  men,  for  the  general  local  control  of  separate  trusts 
or  would  you  have  separate  trusts  responsible  to  Government  for  each 
separate  school  without  any  county  board  between  the  G-overnment  and 
the  school  ? — I  think  the  county  board  would  be  found  very  unwieldy. 

11.736.  And  not  very  useful  ? — I  think  you  would  attain  your  end 
better  by  having  just  a  sufficient  number  of  trustees  and  managers  for 
each  school. 

11.737.  You  mentioned  ex  officio  members,  will  you  point  out  in 
what  way  you  would  propose  to  constitute  a  trust  so  as  to  secm-e  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  of  station,  and  a  sufficient  security  for  change 
and  for  a  flow  of  professional  intelligence  through  the  trust,  so  that  it 
should  not  stagnate,  or  get  into  the  hands  of  any  one  party  ? — I  should 
rely  upon  the  subscribers,  considering  that  those  who  give  their  money 
would  take  an  interest  in  the  success  of  a  school,  and  would  be  most 
likely  to  attend  the  meetings  of  governors  or  managers. 

11.738.  Is  it,  in  some  degree,  a  vital  or  essential  element  in  your 
view  that,  in  order  to  make  endowments  really  available  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  intended,  there  should  always  be  some  voluntary 
subscriptions  added  to  the  endowment  ? — You  camiot  ensure  it  of 
course,  bui;  it  appears  to  me  very  desirable.  If  you  have  no  sub- 
scribers you  must  make  the  best  you  can  of  the  materials  you  have, 
which  consist  probably  of  ex  officio  persons.  In  a  cathedral  town 
there  are  the  bishop  and  the  dean ;  the  mayor  of  the  place  of  course. 
In  the  country  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  chairman  of  quarter  sessions, 
and  the  archdeacon,  ai'e  all  very  fit  men.  I  would  not  have  too  large  a 
body,  because  in  that  case  they  do  not  attend  to  their  duties. 
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11.739.  Do  you  think  that  one  or  two  leading  medical  men  connected  U.S. Thompson 
with  one  of  the  public  hospitals  also  would  be  desirable  ? — Yes,  I  think          Esq. 
SO;  they  are  always  men  of  education.  

11.740.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  you  would  represent  1 2th  Dec.  1865 
the  profession  of  the  law  ? — It  is  very  proper  that  it  should  be  repre- 
sented, it  had    not  occurred  to  me  before;    the    recorder  of  a  town 

perhaps  would  do. 

11.741.  The  County  Court  judge  or  the  clerk  of  the  peace  ? — The 
County  Court  judge  is  so  much  occupied  that  I  should  think  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  his  attending. 

11.742.  You  would  give  the  municipal  bodies  some  representation  to 
secure  the  representation  of  trade,  would  you  not  ? — Certainly,  but  we 
must  recollect  that  in  a  town  school  that  element  would  always  be  on  the 
spot,  and  they  might  very  easily  get  the  whole  control  into  their  hands. 

11.743.  {Sir  S.  JVorthcotei)  What  sort  of  functions  would  you 
assign  to  these  trustees  ? — The  trustees  would  have  the  property  in- 
vested in  their  names,  and  they  would  be  responsible  for  the  property 
not  being  alienated.  In  remodelling  the  Holgate  school  we  inserted  a 
provision  that  any  trustee  who  did  not  attend  a  certain  number  of  suc- 
cessive meetings  vacated  his  office  ipso  facto.  I,  as  trustee,  vacated 
my  office  by  that  provision;  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  come  under  it. 
I  did  it  intentionally ;  I  could  not  attend  to  the  duties  of  tbe  office,  and 
therefore  wished  to  resign. 

11.744.  Would  you  give  them  any  power  of  governing  the  school 
and  regulating  the  course  of  insti-uction  and  matters  of  that  kind  ? — 
Not  more  than  the  other  managers  who  formed  the  committee  of 
management.  If  you  have  no  subscribers  they  must  form  the  committee 
of  management. 

11.745.  (Mr.  Acland.)  How  far  do  you  think  tliis  would  be  safe  ? 
Siipposhig  these  endowments  to  come  under  a  thorough  and  searching 
Government  review  and  to  be  concentrated  and  the  funds  to  be  placed 
in  the  most  favourable  position,  do  you  think  we  might  trust  local 
bodies  to  fix  their  own  course  of  study  and  to  fix  ako  their  own  rates  of 
ciiarge  so  as  to  place  them  nearly  in  the  position  of  an  independent 
schoolmaster  who  had  no  other  object  to  gain  but  to  fill  his  school;  do 
you  thinlc  that  that  would  be  too  large  a  disci-etion  to  vest  in  such  a 
ijoard,  thereby  ousting  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  all  stereotyped 
schemes  and  giving  them  free  trade  in  education,  both  as  regards 
subjects  and  as  regards  payment  ? — I  would  subject  it  to  Government 
inspection,  thus  ensuring  periodical  publicity ;  that  would  be  sufficient 
security. 

11.746.  You  would  make  them  publicly  accountable  for  the  use  of 
tlieir  funds  ? — Yes. 

11.747.  What  degree  of  control  over  the  master  would  you  give 
tliem ;  Avould  you  allow  them  to  interfere  with  the  master  at  all,  or  would 
you  allow  them  in  any  way  to  control  the  selection  of  his  own  assistants, 
or  would  you  leave  the  master  free  in  a  great  measure,  when  once 
appointed,  as  long  as  he  conducted  himself  well  and  the  school 
Hucceeded  ? — It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  legislate  on  that  matter.  The 
ti-ustees  or  managers  would  be  responsible  for  the  appointment,  and  the 
.'tuccess  of  the  school  would  depend  on  the  way  in  which  they  used  that 
patronage ;  but  they  must  be  left,  I  think,  a  good  deal  to  make  their 
own  arrangements. 

11.748.  In  order  to  clear  up  what  we  are  now  asking  about,  I  will 
ask  you  if  those  which  we  are  now  speaking  of  would  be  boards  of 
management  of  schools  of  considerable  size  ? — Yes,  1  hope  that  they 
would  have  at  least  200  or  300  pupils. 
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H.S.Thompson,  11,749.  You  pi'obably  contemplate  in  the  county  of  Yoi-k  something 
Esq.  like  a  dozen  such  schools  ?— I  think  they  would  hardly  get  that  number 
of  that  size,  but  half  a  dozen  perhaps. 

12th  Dec.  1865.  11,750.  I  still  come  back  to  my  former  question,  how  would  you 
provide  for  the  day-school  education  of  some  30  towns  which  would 
not  have  the  advantages  of  these  schools,  and  the  parents  of  the  boys 
would  probably  not  be  disposed  to  send  their  sons  away  from  home 
for  six  or  eight  years  at  a  cost  of  30/.  a  year,  amounting  to  a  total  sum 
of  200Z.,  when  they  might,  if  the  education  was  on  the  spot,  keep  their 
boy.s  1 0  years  at  school  at  a  cost  to  themselves  of  certainly  less  than 
1001.  ? — I  do  not  look  to  the  establishment  of  these  new  schools  as  a 
means  of  providing  teaching  for  day  scholars,  though  I  would  not  shut 
them  out  if  they  were  near  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

11.751.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  would  be  very  great  dissatis- 
-faction  in  towns  which  have  now  probably  some  very  ill-managed 
endowments,  but  who  are  still  hoping  some  day  to  have  a  good  school 
aided  by  endowments,  if  those  endowments  were  taken  away  from  them 
under  the  supposition  that  establishing  a  limited  number  of  good 
boarding-schools  in  the  town  was  a  greater  advantage  to  the  whole 
county  ? — I  think  there  are  many  cases  where  you  would  be  able  to 
rc-model  the  school  in  such  a  town  and  not  remove  it. 

11.752.  Putting  the  question  generally,  and  looking  over  the  whole 
of  England,  where  we  have  probably,  certainly  over  500,  and  possibly 
a  much  larger  number  of  separate  trustees  to  deal  with,  each  with  a 
legal  adviser,  and  with  a  certain  outside  body  of  shopkeepers  more  or 
less  interested  in  the  present  state  of  things,  would  it  not  be  very 
difficult  to  pass  any  Act  of  Parliament  enabling  anybody  to  deal  with 
these  endowments  and  to  remove  them  ? — It  would  depend  entirely  on 
the  tact  and  discretion  with  which  the  Commissioners  dealt  with  the 
question. 

11.753.  Do  not  you  contemplate  a  great  amount  of  local  opposition 
to  any  withdrawal  of  endowments  ? — There  is  a  very  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  improvement  in  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  and  if  you 
enlist  public  opinion  on  your  side  local  opposition  will  do  very  little. 

11,764.  You  think  if  the  facts  of  the  case  were  fairly  laid  before  the 
country,  the  great  amount  of  inefficiency  which  now  exists,  and  the 
amount  of  available  property  which,  if  well  managed,  might  be  turned 
to  good  account,  you  would  not  despair  of  public  opinion  supporting 
the  Legislature  in  a  very  sweeping  measure  ? — If  your  report  and 
recommendations  justify  themselves. 

11.755.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  mean  that  with  these  new  schools, 
and  with  the  re- constitution  of  existing  endowed  schools  in  many  cases, 
there  would  be  under  your  plan  a  provision  for  boarding-school  education 
for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  and  the  middle  classes  of 
this  country  ? — Certainly. 

11.756.  As  much  as  the  upper  class  find  available  for  them  ? — I 
think  so. 

11.757.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  from  your 
experience,  in  which  you  and  I  have  to  a  certain  extent  gone  over  the 
same  ground,  what  are  the  great  defects  which  you  notice  in  the 
education  of  the  agricultural  class  ? — Do  you  mean  special  agi-icultural 
education  ? 

11,758  No,  I  mean  generally  ? — The  greatest  defect  is  that  small 
farmers  living  some  miles  from  a  town  have  great  difficulty  in  provid- 
ing any  education  at  all  for  their  sons.  Some  few  send  them  on  a  pony 
when  the  weather  will  bear  it  and  if  they  have  a  pony  available,  or  they 
make  them  walk  some  distance  to  the  village  school.    That  is  very  often 
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intermitted,  and  consequently  in  many  cases  they  scarcely  get  any  H.S.Thompson 
education  untU  the  time  comes  when  they  consider  that  a  boy  must  go         Esq. 

go  to  school  somewhere,  and  they  send  him  for  a  quarter  or  two  to  some         

boarding-school  at  201.   a  yeai-,  and  consider  that  they  have  done  their  ^ 2th  Dec.  1865 
duty  to  their  son.     That  of  course  is  the  lowest  type  of  farmer. 

11.759.  With  regard  to  the  results  which  you  have  yourself  noticed 
in  the  mental  or  practical  habits  of  the  farmer,  what  defects  have  you 
noticed  which  could  be  remedied  by  better  education  ? — I  have  had 
many  hundreds  of  essays  written  by  fai'mers  to  look  over  and  select 
from,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  experience  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
if  there  was  an  essay  so  badly  spelt  and  expressed  that  I  could 
hardly  read  it,  probably  there  was  something  good  in  it,  whereas 
a  well  written  essay  was  sure  not  to  be  written  by  a  farmer,  and  was 
probably  only  culled  from  books,  and  that  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
spell  through  and  interpret  the  illiterate  essays  as  well  as  one  could  for 
the  sake  of  arriving  at  the  solid  information  there  was  in  them. 

11.760.  Is  it  then  your  impression  that  the  education  of  the  farmer 
does  not  so  much  faU  in  not  getting  information  for  the  conduct  of  his 
business  as  in  the  power  of  expressing  himself,  and  in  the  power  there- 
fore of  influencing  others  in  public  business  ? — There  are  no  farmers  in 
the  world  equal  to  our  farmers  as  far  as  practical  knowledge  goes.  We 
do  not  want  to  teach  them  practical  farming,  they  could  teach  us ;  we 
want  to  teach  them  English. 

11.761.  Looking  at  the  national  interest  of  having  a  well  educated 
body  of  farmers  who  are  to  conduct  a  great  deal  of  the  local  business  of 
the  country,  and  who  are  also  to  produce  the  food  of  the  country,  what 
would  you  suggest  as  the  best  course  to  be  taken  to  fit  them  for  their 
future  life,  both  in  its  public  and  in  its  economic  aspect  ? — I  should  say, 
give  them  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  and  arithmetic,  and  as 
much  as  you  can,  in  the  very  limited  time,  of  history  and  geography. 

11.762.  After  those  subjects  would  you  put  mathematics  or  Latin 
first  ;  supposing  a  man  to  be  willing  to  keep  his  son  longer  at  school, 
which  would  you  give  the  priority  to  ? — To  Latin,  because  in  mathe- 
matics you  must  go  so  much  further  to  accomplish  any  useful  results. 
I  should  put. the  elements  of  Latin  first,  as  bearing  on  the  English 
language. 

11.763.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  takes  longer  to  learn  a 
book  or  two  of  Euclid  than  to  learn  enough  of  Latin  to  be  of  use  to  a 
man  ? — I  think  a  book  or  two  of  Euclid  would  do  him  no  good. 

1 1.764.  (Lord  Stanley.)  You  mean  that  there  is  not  the  power  in 
the  time  allowed  of  acquiring  a  sufiicient  amount  of  mathematics  to  be 
of  any  practical  value  ? — ^I  do.  If  you  can-y  it  furthei',  and  ask  me 
whether  I  think  an  adequate  knowledge  of  mathematics  more  useful  in 
practical  life  than  classics,  I  should  say  decidedly  that  I  do  think  so. 

11.765.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Should  you  think  it  a  great  object  to  provide, 
for  teaching  mechanics  to  farmers  ? — That  would  be  very  valuable  if 
you  could  teach  it  them.     An  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  me- 
chanics, as  applicable  to  machinery,  is  one  of  the  things  which  they 
very  much  want. 

11.766.  Have  you  observed  symptoms  of  great  deficiency  in  the 
fundamental  laws  of  rest  and  motion  in  reference  to  mechanical  questions  ? 
— They  know  nothing  whatever  about  them. 

11.767.  Do  you  think  it  of  much  consequence  to  teach  farmers 
chemistry,  and  do  you  think  they  can  learn  enough  of  it  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  a  farmer's  education  to  use  it  with  advantage  afterwards  ? — 
If  a  young  fanner's  school  days  could  be  somewhat  extended  1  think 
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H.S.Thompson,  they  might.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
-Esg.  and  animal  matter  and  its  redistribution  and  reformation  in  the  plants 

—' —     ^   and  animals  that  they  have  to  look  after  might  be  put  into  a  form  of 

1.2th  Dec.  186 J.  ^yjjjgji  |;}jgy  vv^ould  understand  sufficient  to  be  really  useful  to  tlieni. 

11.768.  You  think  at  any  rate  they  might  derive  from  those  subjects 
of  which  we  have  spoken  sufficient  interest  in  early  life  to  be  of  real 
use,  and  to  improve  their  minds  in  later  life  ? — I  do,  if  you  could  get 
them  to  remain  a  reasonable  time  at  school. 

11.769.  Looking  at  the  great  difficulties  which  farmers  have  in 
curly  life  with  reference  to  day  schools,  and  in  later  life  in  reference  to 
the  acquirement  of  practical  knowledge  of  their  art,  how  much  time  do 
you  think  they  can  give  to  education  ;  say  a  farmer  renting  300  or  400 
acres  consistently  with  qualifying  himself  for  his  practical  life  after- 
wards ? — I  think  a  young  farmer  might  very  well  stay  till  he  is  16  ; 
if  these  country  schools  or  colleges  took  so  as  to  get  a  name,  they  would 
probably  be  induced  to  stay  a  little  longer. 

11.770.  Do  you  think  they  could  be  induced  to  give  five  years  at  a 
county  school  at  the  rate  of  251.  a  year  ? — Not  at  present ;  they  would 
have  to  be  educated  up  to  that. 

11.771.  Do  you  think,  with  regard  to  their  earlier  stage  of  education, 
that  in  proportion  as  farmers  become  a  more  educated  class  their  23rc- 
judices  against  good  elementary  schools  would  vanish  ? — Certainly. 

11.772.  And  that  they  would  then  value  education  rather  than  mere 
social  finery  ;  that  they  would  use  the  elementary  school  ? — Yes  ;  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  great  prejudice  against  it  now  ;  there  is  a  little. 

11.773.  Would  you  point  out  to  the  Commission  any  suggestions 
which  you  think  ought  to  be  considered  here  in  reference  to  the  practical 
training  of  farmers  so  as  to  leawi  their  business  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  or  j)racticable  to  teach  farming  at  school.  The  experimental 
institutions  which  have  been  established  with  this  object  have  for  the 
)nost  pai't  been  unsuccessful.  Take  Cirencester.  Suppose  the  model 
/'arm  thei'e  to  be  thoroughly  efficient,  I  have  every  reason  to  think  that 
it  is.  It  is  efficient  as  scientific  farming  ;  but  it  has  the  fault  which  all 
gentlemen's  farming  has,  which  is  that  the  control  of  the  expenditure 
does  not  rest  with  those  whose  living  depends  on  that  expenditure  being- 
replaced  with  a  profit.  The  farmers  soon  found  out  that  Cirencester, 
though  it  might  be  a  scientific  success,  was  a  commercial  failure,  and 
therefore  they  would  not  send  their  sons  there.  At  Cirencester  the  first 
annual  payment  by  the  scholars  was  fixed  at  30/.,  but  in  three  j^eai-s 
they  had  incurred  a  large  debt,  and  required  very  good  friends  to  pull 
them  through.  They  were  consequently  obliged  to  raise  the  rate  of 
payment,  and  I  am  told  that  it  now  stands  at  more  than  double  its 
original  amount.  This  ])uts  it  out  of  the  reach  of  farmers'  sons  as  a 
class,  and  accounts  for  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Institution.  There 
is  another  difficulty  inherent  i)i  tlie  nature  of  the  case.  They  have  had 
very  eminent  men,  I  believe  their  teaching  has  been  exceedingly  good, 
but  supposing  tho  farming  taught  to  be  thoroughly  good  as  practical 
I'arming,  you  teach  young  men  all  the  processes  of  husbandry,  particulai' 
kinds  of  ploughing,  the  proper  quantity  of  seed,  the  right  time  of 
sowing,  and  the  kind  of  animal  which  is  most  profitable.  You  teach 
him  all  this  upon  a  particular  kind  of  soil,  and  with  a  certain  climate. 
You  send  him  back  to  his  father's  home,  thinking  he  knows  a  great 
deal  better  than  his  father  how  to  manage  his  fai'm  ;  and  he  has  to 
unlearn  much  of  what  you  have  taught  him,  or  he  makes  dreadful 
mistakes. 

11.774.  You  would  not  look  to  a  college  or  model  farm  to  teach  the 
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young  farmer  his  art  ? — He  would  have  to  unlearu  a  great  deal  of  what  H.S.Thompson, 
he  has  learnt,  and  con-ect  the  rest  by  the  aid  of  time  and  experience,  -^'9' 

even  supposing  that  it  was  very  efficiently  and  skilfully  taught.  lathD     'i8fi5 

11.775.  You  would  not,  then,  look  to  a  college  for  that  piu'pose  ? —  ^"^        ' 
Certainly  not,    I  think  that  on  the  whole  it  would  do  harm  instead  of 

good. 

11.776.  In  what  way  do  you  think  the  knowledge  of  stock  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  management  of  labourers  is  best  acquired  ? — I  think 
it  can  only  be  leai'nt  by  a  man's  undertaking  a  farm  upon  which  his 
living  depends,  or  learning  it  under  his  father  or  other  person  placed  in 
the  same  condition. 

11.777.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Do  you  think  that  in  order  to  enable  a 
man  to  carry  that  process  through  successfully,  any  special  points 
should  be  attended  to  in  his  education  as  a  boy  ? — AVith  the  exception 
of  elementary  mechanics  as  applicable  to  agricultural  machinery,  and 
chemistry  as  applied  to  agriculture,  I  think  not  ;  no  instruction  in 
practical  farming. 

1 1.778.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this  question  :  Carrying  your  view 
a  little  fm-ther  than  mere  chemistry,  I  would  say,  to  natural  science 
generally,  do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  a  young 
man  whose  life  is  to  be  passed  in  pursuits  of  agriculture,  that  the 
faculties  of  observation  should  be  developed  while  he  is  young  : — that 
he  should  be,  as  a  boy,  initiated  into  the  principles  of  the  study  of  natural 
science,  so  as  to  acquire  a  small  amount  of  information,  and  be  shown 
the  way  to  acquire  further  information  for  himself,  as  he  has  leisure, 
in  his  after  life  ? — Certainly. 

11.779.  May  I  ask,  as  a  corollary,  whether  you  think  the  study  of 
natural  science  should  be  made  a  prominent  point  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
education  of  a  young  farmer  ? — I  think  that  it  would  be  very  useful  to 
him,  but  I  would  not  make  it  indispensable.  There  are  many  other 
things  which  he  ought  to  learn,  if  you  call  your  education  at  all  a  good 
one,  and  if  you  can  keep  him  long  enough  at  school.  You  may  tempt 
him  by  scholarships  or  exliibitions,  or  you  may  find  that  the  average 
length  of  the  school  life  of  a  young  farmer  increases  in  process  of  time, 
in  which  case  you  may,  I  think,  very  usefully  introduce  into  your 
curriculum  geology  and  botany,  and  other  sciences  which  bear  upon  his 
profession. 

11.780.  Would  you  give  those  sciences  a  preference  over  history,  for 
instance  ? — I  think  the  outline  of  the  history  of  his  own  country  very 
important. 

11.781.  I  mean  if  you  could  only  have  the  one  you  would  prefer 
history  ? — It  is  done  much  more  easily  and  quickly. 

11.782.  You  would  prefer  the  history  ? — I  should  begin  with  that. 

11.783.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  there  is  time  enough  in  the 
ordinary  holidays  of  a  farmer's  son  between  the  age  of  10  and  16  to 
acquire  all  the  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  animals,  simply  practical 
knowledge  apart  from  scientific  ti-eatment  of  them,  which  is  necessary  ? 
— You  mean  what  we  commonly  term  practical  farming  ? 

11.784.  No  ;  the  knowledge  of  animals  only. — Do  you  mean  veteri- 
nary knowledge — animal  physiology  ? 

1 1.785.  No  ;  whether  in  the  holidays  a  boy  can  learn  enough,  under 
his  father's  eye,  of  the  management  of  the  sheep  and  oxen  about  him, 
in  the  ordinary  course,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  boy 
might  go  to  school  from  10  to  16  ? — ^If  his  father  would  spare  him, 
certainly.  It  all  turns  on  whether  his  father  is  content  to  dispense 
with  his  services. 

11.786.  He  would  not  be  the  worse  farmer,  eventually,  for  having 
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II.S.Thompson,  ]3een  at  school  from  10  to  16  ?— I  think  not ;  his  natural  tastes  are  on 

f^         the  farm. 
l2thDec.  1865.       11,787.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Considering  how  essentially  important  the  cha- 

racter  and  the  fidelity  of  the  managing  trustees  must  be  to  every  school, 

do  you  think  their  succession  can  be  kept  up  entirely  by  the  subscribers ; 
that  you  can  depend  on  subscribers  alone  ? — I  should  always  have  a 
cci'tain  number  of  ex  officio  trustees. 

11.788.  But  in  rurai  situations,  at  a  distance  from  large  towns,  where 
v.'ould  you  find  very  eligible  trustees  ;  supposing  a  school  to  receive  a 
considerable  endowment,  and  to  be  supported  by  a  very  limited  number 
of  subscribers,  how  would  you  keep  up  the  succession  then  ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  ever  considered  the  question  ? — ^No,  I  have 
not.  Allow  me  to  say,  as  bearing  upon  that,  that  I  think  it  should  be 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  have  a  return  of  the  property  and 
income  of  the  school,  so  as  to  see  that  it  was  kept  up,  that  it  was  not 
alienated. 

1 1.789.  We  have  a  painful  knowledge  of  the  injury  which  has  been 
done  to  endowed  schools  by  the  neglect  or  inefficiency  of  trustees  ;  I 
meant  to  ask  you  this  question  ;  what  do  you  think  of  the  association 
with  the  managing  body  of  some  officers  in  the  nature  of  stipendiary 
trustees,  one  or  two,  who  should  be  responsible  and  bound  to  I'cport  ? — 
Do  you  mean  whnt  might  bo  called  visiting  trustees  to  go  round  a 
district  ? 

11.790.  I  mean  as  stipendiary  magistrates  are  sometimes  associated 
with  other  magistrates  ;  do  you  think  there  might  be  stipendiary  trustees 
attached  to  the  governing  body  of  endowed  schools  ? — It  is  altogether 
a  new  idea.  I  should  hardly  like  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it.  I  think 
some  course  might  be  hit  upon,  if  it  was  found  on  trial  that  the  newly 
constituted  boards  of  management  were  insufficient. 

11.791.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  an  endowed  school  from  its  existing 
locality,  you  do  not  propose  to  give  to  the  population  of  that  town  any 
compensation  in  the  way  of  scholarships  or  exhibitions  ? — No. 

11.792.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  that,  as  re- 
moving opposition  ? — My  experience  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
confined  to  particular  localities  has  been  generally  that  they  have  been 
very  badly  bestowed,  instead  of  being  given  to  those  who  were  dis- 
tinguished amongst  their  fellows  for  industry  and  scholarship  ;  they 
were  given  to  people  simply  because  they  came  from  such  a  place.  I 
have  a  strong  objection  to  local  scholarships. 

11.793.  Your  objection  arises  from  the  manner  of  administration  ? — 
Yes,  in  some  measure ;  how  commonly,  now,  arc  exhibitions  to  the 
Universities  given  to  the  descendants  of  a  particulai-  man,  or  a  man 
coming  from  a  particular  place  ;  trustees  hunting  about  everywhere  to 
find  a  man  who  complies  with  the  conditions,  and  often  a  very  inferior 
person  is  selected, 

11.794.  I  understand  your  objection  to  be  to  the  administration  of 
those  funds  and  not  to  the  institution  ? — I  think  it  is  inherent  in  the 
institution,  you  are  so  limited  in  your  choice. 

John  Ford.  JoHN  FoRD  called  in  and  examined. 

1 1.795.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  are  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  ? — I  am. 

11.796.  You  are  the  superintendent  of  the  Friends  school  for  boys  at 
York  ?— Yes. 

11.797.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — For  37  yeaj-s. 

11.798.  Are  you  generally  cognizant  of  the  state  of  the  educational 
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establishments  of  tlie  society  to  which  you  belong  ? — ^Pretty  much  so,     John  Ford. 
but  more  especially  with  some.  r 

11.799.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  endowed  schools,  I  believe  ?—  i2thJJec.l865 
There  are  eight  in  England. 

1 1.800.  Which  are  those  ? — Ackworth,  Croydon,  Sidcot,  in  Somerset- 
shire, near  Weston-super-mare,  Wigton,  Eawdon,  near  Leeds,  Penketh 
in  Lancashire,  Sibford  in  Oxfordshire,  and  Ayton  in  Yorkshire. 

11.801.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  endowments  under  which  these 
schools  are  established? — They  originated  chiefly  in  subscriptions,  partly 
in  legacies,  and  all  of  them  I  think  possess  landed  property  in  houses, 
and  some  in  land. 

11.802.  In  what  manner  are  the  proceeds  of  these  endowments 
applied,  is  it  in  the  payment  of  masters,  or  the  erection  of  buildings,  or 
in  reducing  the  expense  of  tuition  directly  ? — They  are  applied  to  the 
general  expenses  of  the  school. 

11.803.  I  presume  under  the  control  of  some  board  of  trustees  or 
managers  ? — The  school  at  Ackworth  amongst  ourselves  is  a  national 
school,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  under  the  charge  and  control  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Friends  in  London;  there  is  an  annual  meeting  of  the  school 
at  Ackworth,  in  July  in  each  year,  and  there  a  committee  of  manage- 
ment of  28  is  appointed.  Seven  of  these  go  off  annually,  they  are  not 
re-eligible  for  one  year  ;  the  vacancies  are  filled  by  the  joint  nomination 
of  the  old  committee*  with  seven  persons  appointed  in  the  open  meeting 
to  assist  them.  These  new  members  are  chosen  by  something  like  a  scroll, 
that  is  to  say,  the  names  are  placed  upon  a  blackboard,  a  certain  num- 
ber, say  a  dozen,  are  selected  and  placed  there,  each  member  is  provided 
with  a  paper,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  write  down  seven  names,  the  papers 
are  collected  and  the  votes  are  taken  ;  that  committee  of  28  members 
meets  quarterly,  appoints  a  sub-committee  that  meets  monthly,  and  to 
this  quarterly  committee  the  chief  control  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  school 
is  virtually  entrusted. 

11.804.  Do  you  mean  that  this  committee  interfere  minutely  with 
the  teaching  and  discipline  of  the  school,  or  is  it  left  a  great  deal  to 
the  master  ?• —Not  minutely,  it  is  left  a  great  deal  to  the  master.  A 
curriculum  is  prepared  and  presented  to  this  committee,  and  the 
committee  is  competent  to  make,  and  does  sometimes  make  a 
suggestion. 

11.805.  What,  may  I  ask,  is  the  cost  of  the  board  and  education  of 
a  youth  at  this  school  ? — About  2GI,  per  annum,  but  there  is  no  rent 
included  in  that. 

11.806.  You  mean  that  you  have  your  buildings  free? — ^Yes,  our 
buildings  and  estates  are  free. 

11.807.  How  is  the  repair  of  the  buildings  provided  for,  is  that 
managed  out  of  the  estate  ? — No,  that  is  part  of  the  annual  expense  of 
each  boy. 

11.808.  With  this  exception  with  regard  to  the  buildings,  is  the 
school  self-supporting  ? — No,  tliere  are  annual  subscriptions  of  about 
1,000?, 

11.809.  What  number  of  scholai's  have  you  ? — 290  boys  and  girls. 

11.810.  How  many  boys  and  how  many  girls? — 170  boys  and  120 
girls. 

11.811.  How  are  the  pupils  received  into  this  school  nominated  ? — 
There  are  gentlemen  appointed  all  over  the  country  on  each  of  our 
district  meetings,  who  are  called  agents,  and  if  a  person  wishes  to  send 

*  The  nomination  of  the  committee  is  not  final.  The  general  meeting  may 
adopt  or  reject  any  of  the  names,  but  this  does  not  occur. 
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John  Fmd.     his  boy  or  gii'l  to  the  school  he  applies  to  this  agent,  and  proposes  a 

rate  of  payment,  varying  from  13^.  to  18Z.,  to  24.1.  a  year,  and  if  :i 

latliDec.  1805.  person  says,  "I  wish  to  send  my  boy  to  Ackworth,  and  I  can  afford   to 
pay  13^."  it  is  the  agent's  business  to  consider  whether  he  can  pay  18^. 

11.812.  The  rate  of  payment  is  fixed  with  reference  to  the  capabilitie.'j 
of  the  parent  to  bear  the  expense  ? — Exactly. 

11.813.  The  number  of  children  and  circumstances  of  that  sort  ? — 
Yes. 

11.814.  Are  all  these  several  schools  which  you  have  mentioned, 
connected  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  conducted  on  the  same  principle 
through  the  country  ;  do  you  usually  take  the  pupils  of  the  same  de- 
scription and  class  of  life  ? — There  are  four  exceptions, — the  first  four 
I  have  named, — ^Ackworth,  Croydon,  Sidcot,  and  Wigton,  are  pretty 
exclusively  for  members  of  our  own  society ;  there  arc  four  others, 
Eawdon,  Sibford,  Penketh,  and  Ayton,  which  take  principally  the  chil- 
dren of  poor  families,  who  have  had  some  connexion,  either  they,  o- 
their  ancestors,  with  the  Society,  who  have  lost  their  membership  by 
some  means  or  another,  and  the  Society  has  established  these  schools 
for  their  reception. 

11.815.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  religious  system  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  boys  in  those  schools  which  are  strictly  confined  to  your 
Society  and  the  others  ? — None  whatever. 

11.816.  Does  the  religious  instruction  comprehend  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  as  professed  by  the  greater  number  of  Christian  denomi- 
nations, or  is  it  generally  one  that  is  applicable  to  your  own  society  ? — 
I  should  say  that  the  great  principles  of  Christian  truth,  as  made  known 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  the  basis,  and  obtain  the  largest  amount 
of  consideration  in  the  teaching,  and  that  what  is  peculiar  to  ourselves 
occupies  a  fair  place. 

11.817.  In  those  schools  where  you  admit  the  children  of  parents 
who  are  not  in  your  society,  do  you  insist  upon  giving  those  children 
special  religious  instruction  with  reference  to  the  opinions  and  tenets  of 
your  own  society  ? — They  all  come  with  the  definite  understanding  that 
it  is  the  wish  of  their  parents  that  they  should  be  so  instructed. 

11.818.  Is  the  nature  of  the  children's  instruction  given  in  these 
schools  the  same  ? — It  varies  very  much  from  Ayton,  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list,  up  to  Ackworth.  The  school  under  my  own  care 
prepares  boys  for  college. 

11.819.  Wliich  school  is  that  ?— At  York. 

11.820.  Do  you  mean  that  you  push  education  further  in  some  of 
those  schools  than  you  do  in  others  ?  —  Very  much  so  ;  at  York  they 
stop  till  17. 

11.821.  What  do  you  mean  by  preparing  for  college  ? — For  instance, 
three  of  my  masters  are  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  the  London  University, 
two  of  them  are  undergraduates,  and  the  other  did  not  graduate,  but 
studied  at  University  College,  London. 

11.822.  I  presume  that  in  your  school,  and  in  the  school  at  Ackworth, 
you  aim  at  giving  a  liberal  education  of  the  very  best  description  ? — 
Perhaps  that  would  be  saying  too  much  for  Ackworth.  AckAvorth  was 
established  to  give  a  good  English  education  for  children  whose  parents 
were  not  in  affluent  circumstances ;  that  was  the  origin  of  the  institution 
in  1779. 

11.823.  Do  you  give  a  high  classical  and  mathematical  education  in 
any  of  those  schools  ? — At  York  we  give  a  good  classical  and  mathe- 
matical education. 

11.824.  Are  there  any  of  those  schools  in  which  you  sepai-ate  the 
education  of  the  boys  after  a  certain  point,  directing  the  education  of 
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those  who  are  going  early  into  commercial  pursuits  in  one  way,  and      Jg]^J^  pg^j^ 

of  those  who  can  afford  to  stay  longer  at  school,  and  who  desire  to         

have  a  more   complete  and  finished  education,  another  way  ? — No,  we  12th Dec.  1805. 

make  no  separation  ;  we  have  graduated  classes,  rising  from  a  junior  to 

a  third,  second,  and  a  senior. 

11.825.  You  give  a  good  education  to  all  ? — Yes  ;  we  wish  that  each 
boy  should  have  an  opportunity  of  going  through  the  whole  classes  and 
rise  to  the  senior. 

11.826.  Do  you  teach  Latin? — Nearly  every  boy  learns  Latin  and 
French.     22  to  23  boya  learn  German  and  13  boys  learn  Greek. 

11.827.  With  regard  to  the  girls'  schools,  have  you  several  girls 
schools  ?— There  is  a  girls'  school  attached  to  all  these  eight  schools  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking. 

11.828.  Do  you  find  generally,  among  the  members  of  your  society, 
that  those  families  who  arc  anxious  to  send  their  boys  to  you,  are  also 
anxious  to  send  their  daughters  to  receive  an  education  in  your  schools  ? 
— Yes,  quite  as  extensively. 

11.829.  Do  you  consider  that  a  good  education  of  that  kind  is  quilo 
as  important  in  the  case  of  girls  as  in  the  case  of  boys  ? — Certainly. 

1 1.830.  {Lord  Stanley.')  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  are 
any  endo^vments  connected  with  these  schools  apart  from  the  annual 
subscriptions  by  which  they  arc  in  part  maintained  ?  — Yes  there  are, 
certainly.  I  can  give  a  general  idea  by  just  stating  that  from  invested 
property  each  child  at  Ackworth  profited  in  1 864  to  the  amount  of  3Z. ;  at 
Croydon,  11.  Is.;  at  Sidcot,  61.  Qs.;  at  Wigton,  11.  \2s.;  at  Rawdon,  13.5. ; 
at  Penketh,  21s. ;  at  Sib  ford,  4Z.  13s. ;  and  at  Ay  ton,  Gl.  6s.  Each  child 
profits  to  that  amount  by  invested  property. 

11.831.  {Lord  Lytteltoti.)  In  those  schools,  about  how  many  are 
there  who  are  children  of  pai'ents  not  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  ? — There  are  not  many  in  four  of  the  endowed  schools  that  are 
not  membeis.  In  our  own  school  at  York,  we  sometimes  have  one  or 
two  who  are  warmly  attached  to  the  society,  and  who  wish  their  children 
to  be  so  brought  up,  but  chiefly  they  are  members  of  our  society. 

11.832.  How  many  are  there  in  the  school  at  Ackworth? — None; 
that  is  strictly  confined  by  its  foundation  and  endowments. 

11.833.  What  is  the  class  of  life  generally  from  which  these  childien 
come  ? — At  Ackworth  there  are  some  manufacturers,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  tradesmen,  a  number  connected  with  agricultural  life,  and 
some  of  a  very  jDoor  class. 

11.834.  What  is  the  poorest  class  from  which  they  come  to  you  ? — 
Perhaps  not  lower  than  a  moderate  tradesman  ;  I  question  if  at  Ackworth 
we  have  any  who  are  the  children,  for  instance,  of  agricultural  labourers. 

11.835.  Have  you  none  so  low  as  that  ? — I  think  not. 

11.836.  What  is  the  highest  class  ;  have  you  any  children  of  profes- 
sional men,  attornies  or  medical  men  ? — No,  we  have  not  at  Ackworth, 
I  should  think,  many  of  them.  They  are  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
ti'adesmen. 

11.837.  You  have  some  peculiar  provision  about  instruction  in 
natural  science  ? — Yes  ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  say  a  woi'd  'Tipon  that. 
One  thing  to  which  my  attention,  when  summoned  to  meet  you,  was 
rather  called  was  to  some  points  in  which  we  differ  perhaps  considerably 
from  some  of  the  public  schools  ;  we  do  in  that,  perhaps,  most  especially. 
We  have  sought  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  energies  of  boys  at 
times  when  they  can  neither  be  engaged  in  active  play  nor  in  school 
lessons,  and,  in  order  to  effect  that,  we  have  an  observatory  furnished 
with  a  good  equatorial,  a  transit  instrument,  and  a  good  time-piece  ;  this 
provision  has  been  exceedingly  valuable  in  occupying  the  elder  scholars 
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John  Ford,     that  were  fond  of  mathematics,  so  that  all  the  boys  in  the  upper  class  have 

the  opportunity  of  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  use  of  those  instru- 

12th  Dee.  1865.  nients  ;  they  are  not  compelled  to  do  so,  but  some  have  more  taste  for  it 
than  others,  and  those  that  have,  will  soon  make  themselves  very  clever 
at  it,  and  will  take  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  a  star,  and  be 
able  to  set  the  instrument,  and  iind  the  star,  in  the  centre  of  the  glass. 

1 1.838.  Do  you  think,  under  your  system,  all  the  boys  who  have  a 
natural  capacity  and  turn  for  these  subjects  are  sure  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  it  ? — Certainly  ;  and  besides  that,  we  have  a  work- 
shop, and  a  vei-y  superior  lathe  ;  we  have  a  number  who  have  greatly 
enjoyed  the  use  of  it. 

11.839.  Do  you  encourage  those  pursuits  by  any  distinction  ? — Not 
by  distinction,  but  by  prizes. 

11.840.  What  prizes  do  you  give  ? — It  is  merely  a  society  among  the 
boys  themselves.  There  is  an  association  in  the  school,  which  is  called 
"  The  Natural  History  and  Polytechnic  Society,"  the  income  of  which 
will  be  perhaps  Tl.  or  8Z.  a  year,  which  is  pretty  much  distributed  in 
prizes.  There  is  an  annual  show,  gentlemen  not  belonging  to  the 
school  are  asked  to  judge,  and  prizes  are  awarded  for  botanical  col- 
lections, collections  of  butterflies  and  beetles,  collections  of  plants, 
collections  of  parts  of  plants  illustrating  botanical  principles.  Tliere  is 
a  written  examination  on  botany.  Prizes  have  been  established  for 
these  things. 

11.841.  Do  the  boys  make  these  collections  in  their  spare  time  ? — In 
their  walks  and  in  their  spare  time. 

11.842.  Is  that  general  in  your  schools,  or  is  it  peculiar  toAckworth  ? 
— This  is  not  at  Ackworth  ;  I  am  speaking  of  York  now. 

11.843.  Have  all  these  schools  playgrounds  attached  to  them? — 
Ackwoi'th  has  a  very  good  playground.  At  York  we  have  a  good 
gravel  playground  and  a  large  play-room  for  wet  weather,  and  a  cricket 
field  of  about  three  acres. 

11.844.  Are  the  boys  left  to  themselves  during  playhours,  or  is  there 
a  master  present  ? — There  is  always  one  of  the  masters  and  one  of  the 
juniors  considered  to  be  on  duty,  and  they  have  charge  of  the  boys  in 
their  play  hours. 

1 1.845.  Are  they  within  hearing  of  what  the  boys  say  ? — No,  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  called  espionage,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

11.846.  How  long  do  these  boys  generally  stay  at  your  schools;  at 
what  age  do  they  generally  leave  ? — I  am  speaking  still  of  York,  as  the 
school  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted.  We  have  two  classes  of  boys  : 
we  have  boys  who  came  from  Ackworth,  and  Sidcot,  and  Croydon 
sometimes,  who  spend  perhaps  only  an  average  two  years  with  us ; 
we  have  another  class  who  came  at  12,  sometimes  as  young  as  10,  and 
perhaps  stop  five  years  or  more  till  they  are  17. 

1 1.847.  Is  that  a  large  class  ? — Perhaps  it  is  about  equally  divided. 

11.848.  About  one-half  stay  as  late  as  17  with  you  ? — ^I  should  think 
so,  or  far  into  their  16th  year. 

1 1.849.  They  go  from  you  direct  into  business  ? — Yes,  they  go  from 
us  directly  into  business. 

]  1,850.  What  is  the  cost  at  your  school  ? — On  an  average  it  is 
between  50Z.  and  60?.  a  year;  that  is  to  say,  a  boy  who  is  under  15 
pays  40Z. ;  a  boy  who  is  over  15  but  under  16  pays  A51. ;  and  a  boy  who 
is  turned  16  pays  501.  If  he  learns  all  these  four  languages  he  pays 
&Sl.     Besides  that  there  are  no  extras  except  disbursements. 

11,851.  Do  any  children  of  farmers  pay  as  much  as  40Z.  a  year? 

We  have  a  few  rather  wealthy  farmers  in  Essex  who  send  their  children 
and  they  will  pay  the  highest  rates. 
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11.852.  You  do  not  find  small  farmers  pay  that  ? — We  have  no  sons     John  Ford. 
of  small  farmers  at  York.  

11.853.  You  have  a  regular  system  of  inspection  ab  extra  by  persons  12th  Dec.  1865 
unconnected  with  the  school  ? — ^Not  a  regular  system.     We  have  availed 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  and  shall  be  glad  to  avail  oureelves  of  it 

still  further.  We  have  applied  sometimes  to  the  Government  inspectors 
but  they  found  that  their  arrangements  were  such  that  they  could  not 
give  us  a  time  convenient  to  themselves  and  to  us. 

11.854.  You  desire  to  have  an  independent  inspection  ? — We  are 
desirous  of  that.  We  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  kind  of  inspec- 
tion. 

11.855.  You  would  like  a  periodical  inspection  ?  —  Perhaps  I  am 
not  authorized  to  say  as  much  as  that,  but  occasionally  we  do  desire  it. 

11.856.  And  you  have  had  it  occasionally  ? — Yes;  we  had  a  gentle- 
man, a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  London,  who  spent  a 
week  at  Ackworth  and  examined  the  whole  school  minutely. 

11.857.  In  the  school  at  York,  what  is  the  stimulus  among  the  boys ; 
how  is  their  promotion  regulated  ? — Simply  by  daily  registration  of 
the  value  of  each  lesson. 

11.858.  What  does  that  lead  to  ? — That  leads  to  promotion  and  to 
the  natural  desire  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  class.  The  papers  are  made 
up  about  once  a  month  or  six  weeks.  There  is  no  change  of  place 
from  day  to  day,  but  at  the  end  of  the  terra  the  numbers  are  registered 
and  they  take  place  for  the  next  month  according  to  this  registra- 
tion. 

11.859.  Have  you  school  prizes  for  general  work  ? — None  at  aU. 

11.860.  Is  that  considered  an  important  principle,  to  have  no  prizes  ? 
— I  have  long  rather  considered  it  so.  I  have  seen  it  in  act  and  have 
felt  sometimes  that  it  was  silently  implying  to  a  boy  that  intellectual 
ability  was  a  better  thing  than  moral  worth. 

11.861.  How  many  school  terms  are  therein  the  year? — At  York 
two,  from  January  to  June  and  from  August  to  December. 

11.862.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  their  time  at  school  do  you 
vary  the  instruction  of  the  boys  with  reference  to  their  difierent 
destinations  in  life  ? — We  have  only  done  so,  I  think,  in  instances 
in  which  we  knew  the  boys  were  about  to  attempt  to  matriculate  at  the 
London  University,  and  then  we  have  given  them  some  special  instruc- 
tion. We  found  that  by  adopting  that  we  less  infringed  on  our  system 
tlian  by  preparing  them  for  the  Oxford  middle-class  examinations. 

11.863.  Have  you  sent  in  any  to  the  local  examinations  ? — None. 

11.864.  You  think  the  London  University  system  suits  you  better  ? 
— It  suits  us  better,  certainly. 

11.865.  You  do  not  attempt  professional  or  technical  instruction  ? 
— I  should  hardly  say  so.  We  make  a  considerable  use  of  lectures. 
We  have  a  large  provision  for  lectures  on  steam,  mechanics,  pneumatics, 
and  hydrostatics,  at  which  the  boys  are  required  to  take  notes  and  many 
of  them  also  make  drawings  ;  and  one  result  of  it  has  been  that  it  has 
given  some  boys  a  turn  for  mechanical  occupations  in  after  life. 

11.866.  That  is  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  the  school  ? — ^A  part 
of  the  general  system. 

11.867.  All  the  boys  attend  the  lectures? — All  the  boys  attend  the 
lectures. 

11.868.  If  a  boy's  parents  wished  him  to  be  an  engineer,  you  would 
not  vary  his  course  for  that  ? — No ;  except  that  we  should  encourage 
him  more  especially  on  the  days  on  which  drawing  is  taught.  We 
have  two  masters  to  teach  drawing,  and  we  divide  the  school  into 
boys  who  really  have  a  taste  for  it  and  those  who  have  not.    We  have 

2.  T 
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John  Ford,     a  mastov  who  is  considerably  proficient,  an  artist  of  some  merit,  who 

teaches  moio  especially  the  boys  who  have  a  taste  for  drawing.     We 

12th  Dec.  18G5.  have  another  master  who  teaches  any  boys  who  can  take  a  ruler  and 

' draw  lines  ;  and  we  find  many  of  the  boys  with  no  artistic  taste,  who 

greatly  enjoy  making  drawings  of  engines  and  parts  of  machineiy  and 
so  forth  J  and  we  encourage  them  to  copy  from  the  engine  itself. 

11.869.  In  what  way  do  you  encourage  them  ?— We  say  to  a  boy, 
"  instead  of  copymg  this  drawing  just  go  and  get  a  model  out  of  the 
"  laboratoi'y  and  copy  that ;"  and  now  and  then  we  get  very  beautiful 
drawings  of  that  kind. 

11.870.  You  so  far  bear  in  mind  their  future  ? — Yes. 

11.871.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
teachers  for  natural  science  ? — ^No,  we  do  not.  All  the  gentlemen  cm- 
ployed  in  teaching,  who  are  pennancnt  daily  teachers,  except  one,  were 
trained  at  the  school,  and  after  leaving  York  some  of  them  have  been 
to  another  institution  of  ours  established  expressly  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  called  the  "  Flounders' Institute."  It  is  a  foundation  for  12 
young  men  who  are  lodged,  boarded,  and  taught  free  of  cost. 

11.872.  Is  that  in  connexion  with  the  Society  of  Friends  ? — Yes. 

11.873.  Do  you  suppose,  from  what  you  know  of  education  generally, 
that  there  would  be  facilities  for  schools  not  in  connexion  with  your 
society  for  obtaining  masters  for  teaching  natural  science  ? — I  think 
there  would  be  more  difficulty.  These  youths  have  been  trained  in  it  at 
school.  They  have  preserved  their  taste,  and  some  of  them  are  capable 
of  lecturing  on  one  thing,  some  on  another.  We  have  a  young  man 
who  has  lately  talcen  his  B.A.  degree  at  the  University  of  London,  who 
is  exceedingly  partial  to  astronomy.  We  avail  ourselves  of  his  services, 
and  he  is  just  now  going  through  a  course  of  astronomical  lectures. 

11.874.  Do  you  find  that  teaching  in  natural  science  is  valued  by 
boys  who  are  going  into  professions  which  have  no  immediate  connexion 
with  mechanical  or  engineering  work  ? — I  think  I  should  say  that  we 
have  found  great  advantage  from  it.  I  know  the  history  of  nearly  all 
my  scholars  since  they  have  left  school.  I  know  that  in  cases  where 
they  have  not  pursued  professionally  some  of  these  things  which  they 
have  been  taught,  they  have  found  them  most  valuable  resources  for 
their  leisure  time. 

11.875.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  valuable  as  a  training  of  the 
mind  ? — As  a  training  of  the  mind  and  as  furnishing  recreation  for 
young  men  of  our  society,  who  are,  perhaps,  somewhat  cut  off  from 
some  occupations  of  an  evening  which  other  persons  do  not  consider 
objectionable. 

1 1.876.  I  think  you  said  that  Latin  was  taught  to  aU  the  boys  ? — 
To  nearly  all. 

11.877.  Do  you  find  that  that  is  generally  valued? — I  think  it  is 
decidedly  so.  At  the  same  time  the  choice  of  what  languages  a  boy 
shall  learn  rests  with  the  parents,  but  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  esti- 
mation in  which  it  is  held  in  the  school.  We  have,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  confidence  of  parents  and  they  consult  us. 

11.878.  Do  you  find  that  generally  speaking  they  are  of  opinion  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  their  boys  to  learn  Latin  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  say 
that  that  is  the  prevailing  opinion. 

1 1.879.  {Lord  Lyltelton.)  They  do  all  learn  Latin  ? — I  think  perhaps 
there  are  one  or  two  who  from  particular  cii'cumstances  do  not  learn  it. 

11.880.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  As  a  general  question,  I  will  ask  you, 
do  you  think  that  the  system  which  you  have  in  operation  in  connexion 
with  the  Society  of  Friends  adequately  meets  the  wants  of  the  middle 
classes  so  far  as  they  belong  to  your  society  ? — I  think  very  completely 
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11.881.  Are  there  any  particulai' mattei'S,  besides  desiring  more  Go-     John  Fori. 

vernment  inspection,  that  you  desire  in  order  to  give  greater  effect  to         

your  system  of  education? — It  may  be  presumptuous  to  say  so,  but  I  lathDec.  188 
really  am  not  aware  that  there  is  anytliing.  ~~" 

11.882.  {Mr.  Erie.)  To  what  age  do  the  scholars  remain  in  the  girls' 
schools  belonging  to  your  society  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the  girls'  school 
at  York.  A  part  of  that  institution  is  especially  for  the  training  of 
young  women  as  teachers,  so  that  there  are  young  women  there  of  17  or 
18,  and  perhaps  a  little  more. 

11.883.  Do  you  know  to  what  age  they  generally  stay  in  the  other 
schools,  the  more  elementary  schools  ? — At  Ackworth  only  until  15. 

11.884.  What  subjects  does  their  instruction  comprise  at  York  ? — At 
York  it  is  a  pretty  full  curriculum  of  what  may  be  called  a  sound  educa- 
tion ;  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  are  taught  to  all  that  please. 

11.885.  I  am  speaking  of  girls'  schools  ;  do  you  teach  Greek  and 
Latin  to  the  girls  ? — No  ;  a  few  learn  Latin.  I  am  not  sure  that  there 
are  any  who  learn  Greek. 

1 1.886.  Do  they  learn  natural  history  ? — ^Yes  ;  some  attention  is  paid 
in  the  girls'  school  to  natural  history. 

11.887.  To  what  departments  ?  to  botany? — To  botany. 

11.888.  To  any  others  ? — I  am  not  sure  to  any  others  except  by  their 
general  reading. 

11.889.  Do  they  attend  lectures  on  natural  history  ? — They  do  occa- 
sionally. They  have  not  force  within  themselves  as  we  have  in  the 
boys'  school  j  and  they  occasionally  employ  gentlemen  who  lecture  to 
them. 

11.890.  Is  there  the  same  competition  between  the  girls  as  between 
the  boys  ?  Is  there  any  valuation  of  their  papers  or  anything  analogous 
to  that  ? — ^Yes. 

11.891.  The  same  competition? — ^Yes.  The  same  mode  of  promo- 
tion and  of  ascertaining  proficiency  by  written  papers  in  answer  to 
printed  questions. 

1 1.892.  And  they  are  advanced  in  the  school  according  to  that  ? — 
Yes.  Perhaps  I  should  say  not  exclusively,  for  if  a  boy  (I  am  speaking 
of  the  boys'  school  now)  has  passed  through  the  different  classes  of  our 
school  and  has  got  into  the  second,  and  he  could  not  by  virtue  of  his, 
attainments  take  a  place  in  the  first  according  to  the  registration,  if  he 
is  a  boy  of  good  character  I  consider  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  all  the 
advantages  of  the  teaching  of  the  senior  class.  The  senior  class  is 
taught  more  as  young  men  are  taught ;  less  of  the  absolute  memoriter 
and  more  of  appeal  to  the  understanding.  I  observe  here,  last  mid- 
summer, I  had  11  vacancies  in  the  senior  class  ;  seven  were  promoted 
on  the  ground  of  seniority  in  the  next  lowest,  and  four  were  what  we 
may  caU  pitchforked,  thoroughly  deserving  industrious  fellows  of  high 
character. 

11.893.  You  mentioned  just  now  that  at  some  of  your  schools  the 
scholars  are  admitted  at  varying  rates  of  payment? — Yes  ;  at  Ackworth. 

11.894.  Does  that  continue  throughout  their  course  through  the 
school  ? — Yes ;  provided  the  parents'  circumstances  continue  the  same, 
but  it  is  a  thing  so  utterly  unknown  among  the  children  that  it  occasions 
no  difference  whatever  ? — They  all  stand  upon  a  fair  footing, 

11.895.  So  that  the  richer  parents  contribute  to  the  instruction  of  the 
poorer  ones  ? — ^Yes,  the  richer  will  make  it  up  by  a  donation  in  addition 
to  the  2\l.  which  is  the  highest  charge  ;  they  will  make  an  addition 
equal  to  what  is  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  estimated  full  cost  of  the 
education. 

11.896.  (Lord   Taunton.)  Do  the  very  richest  members  of  your 
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John  Ford,     society  habitually  send  their  sons  to  these  schools  ? — No,  not  to  any  of 
lathDe^lses   *^*^  scliools  that  I  have  named.     The  wealthy  members  send  their  sons 

' .   ■  to  an  institution  at  Tottenham,  a  sort  of  proprietary  school,  called 

"  Grove  House,"  where  it  is  1 00  guineas  a  year  as  against  our  50Z. 

11.897.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Are  girls  and  boys  taught  together  in  any  part 
of  your  system  ? — Not  in  any  part  of  our  system. 

11.898.  Besides  the  encouragement  given  to  science  in  your  Natural 
History  and  Polytechnic  Society  at  York,  docs  science  form  a  part  of 
the  systematic  instruction  of  the  school  ? — No  ;  only  by  lectm-es  ;  but 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  succeeding  the  evening  lecture  you  will  go 
round  the  school  and  see  each  boy,  even  the  little  ones,  doing  what 
they  can  to  reduce  their  notes,  to  write  out  their  notes  fairly  ;  and  then 
they  have  the  assistance  of  the  teachers  to  point  out  any  little  eiTor  they 
may  happen  to  have  made.  Then  they  know  they  will  be  examined, 
and  that  their  attention  to  this  will  be  of  value. 

11.899.  What  are  the  several  subjects  of  science  on  which  lectures 
are  given  ? — Steam  power,  mechanics,  the  mechanical  powers,  with  a 
number  of  diagrams,  pneumatics,  chemistry. 

11.900.  Are  these  all  illustrated  by  experiments  ? — Tes. 

11.901.  Apparatus  and  experiments? — Apparatus  and  experiments. 
We  have  very  lai-ge  provision  for  that,  electricity,  galvanism,  lectures 
upon  the  electric  telegraph,  exciting  an  interest  by  which  the  progrc'ss 
of  the  great  question  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  is  kept  up  in  the  minds 
of  the  boys  ;  information  is  also  given  to  them  from  time  to  time,  and 
geology,  which  is  rather  a  favourite  topic.  We  have  a  museum  of  cm- 
own.  I  occasionally  give  lectures,  in  which  I  have  shown  to  each  boy 
what  was  the  geology  of  his  own  district,  and  begged  of  him  to  bring 
us  specimens,  and  by  that  and  other  means  we  have  a  considerable 
cabinet  representing  most  of  the  geological  strata  of  England.  We  try 
to  cultivate  everything  for  which  any  boy  has  a  sort  of  taste.  Photo- 
graphy became  very  popular.  We  fitted  up  a  room  for  the  purpose  of 
the  photographers,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  good  work  done. 

11.902.  You  have  mentioned  botany  and  entomology  as  coming 
within  the  range  of  the  Natural  History  and  Polytechnic  Society  ? — 
Yes. 

11.903.  Is  there  an  occasional  lecture  on  those  subjects  ? — Yes. 

11.904.  On  the  following  day  the  rough  notes  are  reduced  to  some- 
thing more  like  form  ? — Yes.  The  Midsummer  examination  is  ap- 
proaching. A  boy  reads  up  his  note-book.  There  is  a  senior  science 
and  a  junior  science  printed  paper,  of  about  12  questions  each  ;  all 
books,  maps,  and  diagrams  are  removed.  The  teacher  is  present  to  see 
fair  play,  and  the  answers  are  written. 

11.905.  Do  the  whole  school  attend  those  lectures? — The  whole 
school,  and  we  find  it  a  good  training  for  the  little  boys  of  12  and  1 3. 
By  beginning  early  they  get  at  last  to  be  good  proficients  in  note  taking. 

11.906.  They  get  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  science  perhaps  rather 
more  than  of  science  in  its  proper  sense  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

1 1.907.  At  what  age  do  you  find  that  your  boys  ai'e  capable  of  going 
into  science  so  as  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  scientific 
sense  ? — In  our  senior  class,  where  the  average  age  is  16,  there  will  be, 
I  should  think,  as  many  as  eight  or  10  who  really  have  something  more 
than  the  facts. 

11.908.  Do  you  find  that  those  boys  who  are  clever  boys  in  languages 
are  equally  clever  in  and  attached  to  science,  or  do  you  find  that  boys 
who  are  distinguished  as  scientific  pupils  are  to  be  found  amongst  those 
who  are  rather  backward  in  linguistic  studies  ? — No,  I  could  not  say 
that  I  have  observed  such  a  distinction  as  that.     There  is  a  distinction 
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which  I  havo  observed  for  a  long  time,  and  that  is  that  the  faculty  for     John  Ford. 

language  and  for  mathematics  does  not  often  co-exist  except  in  boys         

of  considerable  general  talent.    We  havo  boys  high  in  mathematics  who  l2thDeo.  1865. 
wUl  be  low  in  language. 

11.909.  But  the  same  distinction  is  not  seen  in  reference  to  science  ? 
— No,  I  should  say  not. 

11.910.  I  think  I  understand  you  in  a  previous  answer  to  say  that 
the  science  pursuits  were  very  attractive  to  boys  ?  —  Yes,  I  should 
think  so. 

11.911.  And  that  they  take  them  not  simply  as  part  of  the  school- 
work,  but  really  with  some  zest  ? — Really  as  a  recreation  ;  a  lecture 
night  is  always  hailed  with  great  pleasure,  and  you  will  see  boys  when 
school  breaks  up  at  noon,  or  a  little  before  if  they  can  get  leave, 
running  down  to  the  observatory  to  take  a  transit,  and  they  will  per- 
haps spend  an  hour  or  two  of  an  evening,  sometimes  get  pel-mission 
to  stop  up  half  an  hour  after  the  others  have  gone  to  bed,  where  there 
are  any  phenomena  worth  noting. 

11.912.  And  this  science,  apart  from  its  being  simply  amusing  and 
being  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  useful  knowledge,  you  consider  also 
useful  as  a  means  of  intellectual  training  ? — Most  certainly,  and  I  should 
almost  venture  to  say  of  moral  training.  It  occupies  those  energies 
which  in  schools,  in  past  times  within  my  own  memory,  were  expended 
upon  mischief.  There  are  times  when  boys  cannot  be  at  football,  or 
cricket,  or  boating,  nor  yet  at  lessons.  For  such  times  these  varied 
pursuits  furnish  a  most  abundant  resource. 

11.913.  On  wet  half-holidays,  for  instance  ? — Yes. 

11.914.  You  have  sent  up  some  boys  to  the  matriculation  exami- 
nation of  the  University  of  London  ? — Yes. 

11.915.  Do  you  send  up  some  every  year? — We  have,  I  think,  of 
late  years  sent  up  one  or  more- 

11.916.  Have  these  boj's  gone  to  the  matriculation  examination 
solely  upon  the  basis  of  your  ordinaiy  school  preparation  ? — Not  quite  j 
one  or  two  have.  One,  for  instance,  got  all  the  basis  of  his  knowlodgo 
with  us,  and  he  was,  I  think,  a  year  at  Tottenham.  One  wont  up  direct 
from  us  last  year,  and  matriculated  with  considerable  success.  He  was 
intended  for  the  medical  profession  but  his  courage  failed  him  j  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  encounter  it. 

11.917.  Do  you  teach  social  science — political  economy — in  the 
school  ? — I  could  not  say  that  we  do  professedly,  but  in  teachiug 
history  I  believe  much  care  is  taken  to  show  how  it  operated  at 
different  periods  of  the  history  ;  for  instance,  when  the  French  manu- 
facturers were  driven  over  to  England  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  the  difference  between  the  times  when  wool  was  cxjiorted 
and  when  it  was  imported  ;  all  these  questions  lead  us  to  something  of 
political  economy.  There  is  one  part  of  our  training  which  perhaps 
1  may  be  allowed  to  mention  ;  we  have  a  weekly  lecture  on  ecclesi- 
astical history  to  tlie  senior  class,  a  course  which  occupies  about  two 
years. 

11.918.  Do  you  at  all  practise  phonetic  shorthand  in  the  school  ? — 
Not  at  all.     It  had  its  day,  but  it  did  not  take. 

11.919.  Are  you  aware  that  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  England 
in  houses  of  business  phonetic  shorthand  is  very  much  used  r — I  was 
not  aware  of  that. 

11.920.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  What  is  the  length  of  the  holidays  that 
you  give  in  the  whole  of  the  year  ? — Six  clear  weeks  at  Midsummer, 
with  one  or  two  odd  days  going  and  returning,  and  three  clear  weeks 
at  Christmas. 
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John  Ford.         11,921.  Nine  clear  weeks  in  the  year? — Nine  clear  weeks  in  the 

year. 

12th  Dec.  1865.       11,922.  Can  you  say  how  many  hours  of  study  there  are  in  a  week  ? 
—From  32  to  34. 

11.923.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  there  any  holidays  or  half  holidays 
in  the  week  ? — Saturday  afternoon  regularly,  and  invariably  some  other 
afternoon  which  would  reduce  the  34  to  about  28. 

11.924.  {Sir  S.  Northcole.)  The  34,  I  suppose,  includes  the  prepara- 
tion of  lessons  ? — No,  it  does  not ;  the  evenings  are  spent  in  jiroparation, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  the  time  of  the  stiict  discipline  of  the  school ;  the 
teachers  are  assisting  the  boys. 

11.925.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  encourage  games  iuid  gymnastic 
exercises  ? — Yes  ;  we  have  football  and  cricket,  foot-raciisg  sometimes, 
and  boating. 

11.926.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  any  gymnastic  appaiatus  ? — 
Yes  J  we  have  a  hoi-izontal,  parallel,  and  leaping  frame. 

Adjourned. 

Wednesday,  13th  December  1866. 

PRESENT  : 

LoKD  Taunton. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

Sir  Stai'foed  Noetiioote,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Eev.  the  Dean  of  Chichestek. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peter  Erle,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chur. 

Biyht  Han.  The  Eight  Hon.  Earl  FoitTEScuE  called  in  and  examined. 

,       '       11,927.  {Lord  Taunton^  I  believe  your  Lordship  has  devoted  much 

iSthDec.  1865.  time  and  attention  for  several  years  to  the  question  of  education,  espc- 

cially  the  education  of  the  middle  class  ? — I  have,  but  unfortunately  the 

loss  of  one  eye  and  the  serious  injury  to  the  other  has  prevented  my 
working  as  hard  at  that,  or  indeed  any  other  question,  which  I  take  an 
interest  in,  as  I  used  to  do  before  1  had  that  misfortune. 

1 1.928.  I  believe  your  Lordship  has  published  your  views  upon  this 
subject  ? — Yes. 

11.929.  And  you  have  also  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  a 
middle-class  school  in  your  own  neighbourhood  in  Devonshire  ? — I 
have. 

11.930.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  in  the  first  place  to  state  any 
opinions  which  you  may  have  formed  as  to  the  best  mode  of  supplying 
tiie  acknowledged  deficiency  in  the  means  of  instruction  for  cliildren  of 
the  middle  class,  at  present  especially  with  reference  to  the  agricultural 
classes  ? — I  feel  all  the  more  embarrassed  in  answering  that  question, 
from  the  fact  of  having  more  carefully  and  with  much  more  opportunity 
of  weighing  every  word,  stated  my  views  generally,  on  the  subject  in 
print :  but  I  should  say  that  my  own  opinion  is  strongly  that  it  ivould  be 
most  desirable  to  take  the  "  county  "  rather  than  the  whole  country  as 
the  basis,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  educational  operations  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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middle  classes  ;  excluding,  of  course,  from  county  operations,  and  making     Biyht  Hon. 
a   special  provision  for  their  peculiar   cases,  extremely  large  iayfjxs -Earl  Fortescue, 

which  form  almost  separate  communities  of  themselves,  such  as  Liver-         

pool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  and  so  on.  13th Dec.  1865. 

11.931.  I  understand  your  Lordship  to  say  that  you  would  establish  a 
system  of  schools  in  some  considerable  area  of  country  in  some  degree 
corresponding  to  the  ordinary  size  of  an  English  county  ? — Yes  ;  and  I. 
think  that  the  county  has  very  great  advantages  from  its  associations 
and  its  historical  character,  and  the  habit  that  Englishmen  in  the  country 
have  of  considering  themselves  as  belonging  to  one  county  or  another  ; 
that  it  has  all  the  advantages  of  any  other  local  division  and  many  more 
besides. 

11.932.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  more  particularly  the 
nature  of  the  system  you  would  propose  to  establish  in  English  coun- 
ties ? — I  think  that  there  would  be  difficulty  in  the  first  instance,  even 
after  this  Commission  has  terminated  its  labours,  in  bringing  together 
all  the  old  grammar  schools,  and  turning  to  immediate  account  all  the 
resources  available  from  educational  and  other  endowments,  placing 
these  in  the  best  form  for  providing  schools,  and  doing  what  is  best 
and  most  desirable  for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  ;  and  that  the 
utilization  of  existing  endowments  would  not  supersede  the  desirableness 
of  establishing  institutions  somewhat  analogous  with  the  one  with  which 
I  have  been  more  particularly  connected,  of  an  entirely  sclf-sui^porting 
character,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  commercial  element 
incorporated  in  it.  I  think  it  would  be  easier  to  establish  a  certain 
number  of  new  institutions  in  the  most  desirable  form  to  serve  as  models 
and  as  stimulants  to  existing  institutions  to  which  these  could  be  more 
or  less  hereafter  assimilated  :  and  I  think  that  there  would  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  providing  one  or  two  of  them  at  least  in  each  county  in 
England  very  much  on  the  system  which  has  been  so  fully  detailed  to 
you  by  my  friend  and  neighbour,  Prebendai-y  Brereton. 

11.933.  I  believe  your  Lordship  has  had  the  opportunity  of  reading 
Mr.  Prebendary  Brereton's  evidence  ? — Thanks  to  your  kindness  I  have 
had  the  advantage  of  reading  his  evidence,  and  perhaps  I  might  save 
the  time  of  the  Commission  by  stating  that  I  can  fully  corroboi'ate  nil 
that  he  states  about  the  past  history  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
Devon  County  School  at  West  Buckland. 

11.934.  That  is  altogether  a  modern  institution.  There  is,  I  believe, 
no  ancient  foundation  or  endowment  about  it  ? — Yes.  There  is  no 
ancient  endowment  certainly  attached  to  it.  There  are  one  or  two 
recent  ones. 

11.935.  I  understand  your  Lordship  to  say  that  you  would  wish  to  see 
similar  schools  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ? — Yes  ; 
though  not  by  any  means  to  supply  the  whole  present  deficiency  of 
middle  class  education,  but  I  tliink  one  or  two  in  each  county  would  be 
a  great  advantage  in  guiding  the  proceedings  hereafter  of  those  to  whom 
should  be  entrusted  the  difficult  task  of  modifying,  renovating,  and 
improving  existing  institutions  or  dormant  endowments,  so  as  to  render 
them  really  adequately  useful  for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes. 

11.936.  What  use  would  you  make  of  existing  endowments  ?  In 
Tirhat  way  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  Legislature  should  deal 
with  them  with  a  view  to  their  greater  efficiency  ? — My  own  impression 
is,  that  with  regard  to  endowments  for  any  public  purposes  made  at  a 
very  early  period,  say  before  the  Reformation,  Parliament  should  con- 
sider itself  justified  in  turning  them  to  account  for  almost  any  public 
objects  which  might  be  considered  desirable  short  of  relieving  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  from  general  taxation,  or  helping  to  pay  off  the 
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Right  Hon.     national  debt ;  that  a  very  great  latitude  might  fairly  and  reasonably  be 

EarlFortescue.  taken  in  dealing  with  very  ancient  endowments,  but  that  subsequent 

r —  endowments  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  antiquity  ;  and 

13th  Dec.  1865.  (.jj^^,.^  taken  (say)  century  by  century  from  the  time  of  their  foundation, 

they  should  be  at  liberty  to  be  dealt  with  in  ways  successively  differing 

more  and  more  widely  from  the  original  intentions  of  the  founders. 

11.937.  Without  entering  upon  any  question  of  abstract  right,  do  you 
think  that  it  would  be  expedient  or  practicable  for  the  Legislatuie  to 
divert  tlie  funds  which  exist  in  this  country  for  educational  purposes  to 
any  other  but  educational  purposes  ? — So  far  from  it,  I  was  rather  look- 
ing to  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  diverting  those  funds  ft-om 
purposes  some  of  thsra  very  nearly  useless,  and  others  of  them  I  believe 
actually  injurious  in  their  operation  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  unques- 
tionably useful  purpose  of  promoting  sound  education,  whether  in  the 
lower  or  middle  classes. 

11.938.  Several  witnesses  have  spoken  favourably  of  a  scheme  that 
would  have  for  its  object  to  concentrate  some  of  these  endowments  that 
were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
few  very  good  schools.  Are  you  favourable  to  any  such  project  ? — 
Yes  ;  my  own  impression  is  v.ry  strongly  in  favour  of  sucli  a  project, 
with,  probably,  the  reservation  of  some  advantage  or  privilege  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  different  places  whose  funds  are  diverted  from  the 
locality  itself  to  form,  in  combination  with  others,  a  school  superior  to 
any  that  they  could  independently  provide. 

11.939.  Do  you  think  a  system  of  schools  so  established,  say  in  a 
county,  could  properly  be  placed  under  the  management  and  control  of 
some  local  authority  ? — ^I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  hi  favour  of  such 
a  scheme. 

11.940.  Should  you  see  any  objection  to  endeavouring  to  unite  some 
other  principle  with  that  of  endowment,  say  the  principle  of  proprietary 
schools,  thus  giving  increased  extension,  and  perhaps  attracting  more 
public  interest  to  those  schools,  and  rendering  them  more  efficient  ? — I 
do  not  believe  that  there  would  be  any  great  difficulty  ;  nor  do  I  see  any 
practical  objcct.ion  to  a  combination  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  commer- 
cial principle  v/ith  endowment  :  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  endow- 
ment in  that  case  must  be  put  into  the  shape  of  exhibitions  and  rewards 
for  scholarships,  or  for  merit  in  some  shape  or  other  ;  and  that  it  would 
not  be  very  desirable  to  set  up  institutions  of  a  quasi  self-supporting 
character.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  stimulus  of  self-interest  and  good 
management  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  the  proprietary  principle 
would  be  \ery  mucli  neutraUzed  in  that  case  by  a  supplementary  grant, 
in  aid,  as  it  wore,  from  endowment  funds. 

11.941.  You  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  blend  the  tAvo  principles 
together  ? — I  think  in  the  shajse  of  contributions  in  aid  of  educationiil 
expenses  it  might  be  difficult ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  not  at  ail  prex)ared 
to  say  that  it  would  be  an  insuperable  difficulty. 

11.942.  In  tlie  case  of  buildings,  do  you  think  that  a  proprietary 
school  could  not  be  very  well  conducted,  and  advantageously  conducted, 
in  a  locality  Avliere  the  buildings  were  supplied  by  an  old  grammar 
school  ? — I  ouglit  to  have  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  buildings  as 
well  as  of  endowments  for  a  scholarship.  What  I  looked  to  with  appre- 
hension was  an  annual  grant  in  aid,  or  an  annual  sum  paid  in  aid  of  tlio 
expenses  of  management.  Of  com-sc,  abstractedly  considered,  tlie 
interest  of  tlie  money  expended  on  the  buildings  is  to  a  certain  extent 
a  grant  in  aid  ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  in  a  shape  much  less  likely  to 
lead  to  improvidence  and  mismanagement  tlian  in  the  other  case. 

11.943.  Probably  that  would  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
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degree  of  vigilance  and  control  which  the  managers  or  trustees,  or     Bight  Hon, 

whoever  were  the  body  that  watched  over  the  school,  were  able  to  EarlFortescue. 

exercise  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  think  an  annual  grant,  particularly  if  it  was         r 

of  an  uncertain  amount,  would  be  liable  to  lead  to  some  laxity  of  ^'^'        ' 

administration. 

11.944.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  that  sort  of 
fixity  and  respect  which  is  given  in  this  country  to  old  established 
institutions  of  every  kind,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  proprietary  school 
of  this  sort  being  connected  with  some  old  grammar  schools  ? — I  think 
that  very  groat  advantage  would  result  from  its  being  connected  with 
old  endowments,  or  even  new  buildings  of  a  certain  character,  and 
particularly  its  being  connected  with  other  places  of  education  by 
scholarships  and  exhibitions. 

11.945.  I  think  your  Lordship  is  of  opinion  that  a  sort  of  County 
Board  would  be  a  good  means  of  managing  all  the  educational  establish- 
ments within  the  county  that  were  endowed,  and  such  of  the  other 
schools  as  Avcre  willing  to  place  themselves  inider  its  control  ? — I  have 
a  very  strong  impression  that  it  might  be  found  of  very  great  value. 

11.946.  How  would  you  propose  that  that  County  Board  should  bo 
constituted  ? — I  have  an  idea  that  a  County  Board  might  be  com- 
posed partly  of  some  of  the  leading  persons  belonging  to  the  county 
and  partly  of  the  i-epresentatives  of  the  different  trusts  and  charities, 
and  endowed  schools  now  existing.  That  you  might  form  a  County 
Board  composed  in  some  such  manner  as  the  following  ;  of  the  lord 
lieutenant,  the  chairmen  of  quarter  sessions,  the  chairmen  and  possibly 
the  vice-chairmen  of  the  boards  of  guardians,  and  the  mayors  of  the 
towns  within  the  county,  all  except  the  first  holding  their  offices  by 
election,  and  combined  with  tliem,  in  probably  equal  n\nnbers  of  that 
body,  representatives  of  those  different  trusts,  elected  singly  in  the 
case  of  the  more  important  and  wealthy  of  them  and  elected  by  several 
of  them  jointly  in  the  case  of  others  ;  these  endowments  being  grouped 
together  for  the  purpose  of  representation  either  according  to  the  class 
of  endowments  or  according  to  the  locality,  as  might  on  further  occasion 
be  found  most  desirable.  Then  I  think  that,  as  a  very  great  proportion 
of  endowments  have  been  founded  by  persons  deeply  interested  in  the 
National  church,  the  Church  of  England  element  in  these  foundations 
should  be  i-epresented ;  and  that  therefore  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
with  perliaps  the  archdeacons  of  the  archdeaconries  within  the  county, 
and  possibly  the  dean  in  the  towns,  would  also  be  a  desirable  addition 
to  the  permanent  and  non-elected  members. 

11.947.  Your  school  at  West  BuckJand  ia  a  boarding  school  ? — It  is 
a  boarding  school  witli  a  small  number  of  day  scholars. 

11.948.  "Which  of  these  systems  do  you  think  tlie  best  for  the  sons  of 
farmers,  that  of  day  scholai's  or  boarders  ? — My  own  impression  is  veiy 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  great  preiDonderance  of  boarders.  I  think  iny 
own  recollection  of  a  public  school,  and  further  reflection,  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  advantages  of  a  public  school  can  best  be  extended  to  the 
middle  class  by  a  system  of  boarders  :  and  the  best  proof  that  it  is 
appreciated  by  a  certain  number  of  farmers  at  any  rate,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  more  than  one  farmer  within  reach  of  sending  his  boy  as 
a  day  boy  has  paid  the  heavy  extra  cost  of  placing  him  there  as  a 
boarder  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  during  his  stay  at  the  school. 

11.949.  I  believe  the  annual  expense  to  a  boarder,  including  every- 
thing, at  West  Buckland  is  about  251.  a  yeai'  ? — About  that. 

11.950.  I  believe  the  tenant  farmers  in  your  part  of  Devonshire  are 
not  generally  very  large  holders  of  land  ? — No,  they  are  not  generally. 

11.951.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  that  sum  ? 
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Itighi  Hon.     — ^A  certain  proportion  of  them.    My  own  impression  is  that  they  hardly 

EarlFortescue.  yet  attach  a  sufficient  valne  to  education  to  be  willing  to  expend  part 

~  ^   of  the  capital  to  be  bestowed  upon  their  children,  upon  the  education  of 

13th  Dec.  1865.  ji^Qgg  children  in  the  manner  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  higher 

class  do. 

11.952.  But  supposing  that  time  to  have  arrived,  do  you  then  believe 
that  the  sum  of  25/.  a  year  is  not  so  high  as  to  exclude  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  tenant  farmers  from  being  able  to  send  their  sous  for 
education  to  such  a  school  ? — I  think  it  would  exclude  a  certain  number, 
but  the  tendency  throughout  Devonshire  is  rather  to  a  consolidation  of 
farms  and  to  larger  occupations,  as  I  believe  it  is  generally  in  England, 
wherever  occupations  are  not  already  pretty  large  ;  aud  therefore  I 
think  that  would  be  a  diminishing  difficulty. 

1 1.953.  Do  you  find  any  farmers  able  to  send  two  sons  at  present  to 
the  school  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  instances  of  farmers  already  sending 
tv/o  sons. 

11.954.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  generally  agree  in  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Brereton,  as  given  us  on  that  subject  ? — ^Tes  ;  I  do  generally. 

11.955.  With  regai'd  to  any  re-application  of  existing  endowments, 
where  they  arc  or  are  supposed  to  be  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  particular 
districts,  should  you  expect  much  local  opposition  to  be  encountered 
in  the  attempt  to  do  so  ? — -Yes  ;  T  think  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of 
local  opposition,  but  I  think  that  the  local  opposition  to  a  county 
scheme  would  be  very  much  slighter  than  the  local  opposition  would  be 
to  any  other  scheme  on  any  other  basis. 

11.956.  {Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  I  suppose  you  would  hardly  consider 
that  so  large  a  board  as  you  contemplate  could  manage  the  details  of 
the  school  work  ? — One  of  the  objects  that  I  contemplated  in  the 
board's  formation  was  the  election  of  a  limited  number  of  county 
trustees  to  administer  the  local  properties  and  the  local  endov/ments, 
with  Ihe  addition  of,  say,  one  trustee  from  each  endowment.  As  regards 
the  management  of  the  jDroperty  of  that  endowment  and  the  vesting  in 
them  absolutely  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  head  masters  of  the 
different  endov/cd  schools  under  their  management,  it  seems  to  me  very 
essential  that  that  should  rest  with  a  small  and  highly  responsible,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  permanent,  body.  At  West  Buckland  that  lias  been 
provided  for  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  with  adequate  legal  security,  but 
at  any  rate  at  present  by  the  shareholders  voluntarily  vesting  in  a  small 
body  of  trustees  the  appointment  aud  dismissal  of  the  head  master, 
instead  of  reserving  it  to  themselves,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
directors  of  the  company. 

11.957.  Would  you  confer  upon  the  county  board  a  general  large 
power  of  dealing  with  the  various  endowments  of  the  county,  or  would 
you  give  them  certain  specific  directions  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
enable  them,  for  instance,  to  apply  endowments  appropriated  to  one 
school  to  another  school,  or  to  a  now  school  which  might  be  intended 
to  supply  the  wants  of  two  or  three  of  the  existing  schools  ? — ^My  own 
view  would  be  that  it  would  bo  desirable  for  them  to  prepare  schemes 
and  submit  them  for  approval :  first,  for  the  small  body,  the  county 
trustees,  to  prepare  schemes  and  to  submit  them  for  the  approval  of  the 
county  board,  and  after  the  county  board  had  sanctioned  them,  to 
submit  them  to  a  minister  of  education,  or  to  some  person  responsible 
to  Parliament  directly  or  indirectly,  to  ensure,  not  by  any  means 
uniformity,  but  something  approaching  to  unity  in  the  pi-inciples  of  the 
administration  of  such  endowments  throughout  England. 

11.958.  Supposing  it  should  be  found  that  in  any  particular  county 
there  were  several  grammar  schools,  having  endowmoiUs  in  the  shape 
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of  exhibitions  or  scholarships  at  the  Universities,  and  it  was  found  that     j{{ght  Hon. 
these  schools  were  too  small  to  be  maintained  with  advantage  separately,  EarlFortescue. 

would  you  propose  that  these  exhibitions  or  endowments  should  be         ■ 

concentrated   upon   a  single    school  to   supply  the  place   of  the  two  l3thDee.  1865. 

or  three  grammar  schools  ? — I  think  that  some  of  the  exhibitions  to  the 

Universities  might  very  advantageously  be  concentrated  in  a  school  of 

rather  a  higher  class  of  instruction.   But  in  that  case  I  think,  as  a  matter 

of  fairness,  some  provision  should  be  made  for  turning  an  equivalent 

sum  to  that  of  a  part  of  those  exhibitions  into  a  shape  more  generally 

available  for  the  average  wants  of  the  middle  classes  ;  that  they  should 

be  turned  into  exhibitions,  not  to  the  old  Universities  but  to  some  other 

place  of  education. 

11.959.  Then  would  you  think  it  desirable  that  in  laying  down  any 
scheme  for  the  formation  of  county  boards  special  provision  should  be 
made  by  the  Legislature  to  regulate  the  mode  in  which  such  questions 
as  that  were  to  be  dealt  with,  or  would  you  throw  them  loose  on  the 
county  in  order  that  the  county  board  might  discuss  them,  and  might 
prepare  schemes  to  submit  to  some  central  authority,  and  if  the  latter, 
or  in  any  case,  would  you  give  to  the  persons  interested  in  the  par- 
ticular towns  to  which  the  endowments  are  now  attached  any  right  of 
veto  ? — I  should  not  be  disposed  to  give  an  absolute  right  of  veto  to 
the  particular  towns,  because  I  think  that  in  many  cases  we  should  see 
much  the  same  effect  produced  as  in  the  case  of  city  churches,  by  an 
absolute  veto  to  be  exercised  by  the  short-sighted  local  element  or 
jealousy  in  particular  places  upon  a  scheme  which  would  be  decidedly 
for  the  general  advantage  of  the  county,  and  even  in  the  long  run  of 
the  town  itself :  but  I  think  only  a  few  leading  principles  should  be  laid 
down  by  the  Legislature,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  latitude  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  different  county  boards  in  the  preparation  of  schemes  for 
dealing  with  the  different  local  endowments. 

1 1.960.  (Lord  Li/ttelton.)  With  regard  to  the  local  opposition,  do 
you  think  that  with  a  well-considered  scheme  of  this  kind,  the  general 
feeling  in  a  county  Avould  be  strong  enough  to  enable  Parliament  to 
deal  compulsorily  with  these  endowments  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  smaller  districts  ? — I  should  be  inclined  to  think  so  ;  I  think 
there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  in  the  country  that  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  property  either  absolutely  wasted  or  turned  to  very  little 
useful  account ;  and  there  is,  I  think,  a  very  strong  feeling  springing 
up  that  better  means  of  education  are  wanted  for  the  middle  class,  and 
less  expensive  and  centralized  means  for  the  education  of  the  lower 
classes. 

11.961.  (Mr.  Acland.)  With  reference  to  the  endowments,  do  you 
think  it  desirable  in  some  cases  to  capitalize  endowments,  with  a  view 
to  getting  better  buildings  and  better  sites  for  schools  in  towns,  bearing 
in  mind  that  while  it  is  very  important  to  have  a  certain  number  of 
good  boarding-schools,  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  day-school 
education  which  must  be  provided,  or  ought  to  be  provided  for  small 
towns.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  in  certain  cases  to  capitalize  endow- 
ments in  order  to  purchase  a  good  site  ? — I  should  tidink  it  would 
be  very  desirable  in  many  cases  to  do  that  ;  I  think  that  there  is  a 
great  disposition  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  a  good  education  where 
the  parents  by  paying  that  price  can  ensure  getting,  as  one  of  them 
described  it  to  me,  a  good  article  for  their  money. 

11.962.  You  have  considered  the  subject  much,  and  you  have,  of 
course,  had  great  experience :  should  you  generally  be  of  opinion  that, 
given  good  buildings  and  a  good  managing  body,  you  might  leave  the 
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EarlF  w^""'  ^"1^01"'  of  the  school  very  much  to  the  response  of  the  parents  ? — My 
"'^     ""^  "^'^''"'  °^'i^  impresfiion  is  that  it  might  be  so  left  to  a  very  great  extent. 

13th.  Dec.  1865.       11,963.  You  very  early  called  public  attention  to- the  importance  of 

stimulating  existing  schools,  whether  public  or  private,  by  tlie  means 

of  examination,  are  you  of  opinion  that  that  has  produced  satisfactory 
results  in  awakening  parents  to  their  responsibilities  ? — I  think  it  has 
produced  a  most  satisfactory  result,  in  short,  I  do  not  believe  that 
vifithout  some  system  of  public  examination,  to  which  considerable 
weight  is  attached  in  the  country,  the  Devon  county  school  could  have 
boon  carried  on  with  anything  like  the  success  that  it  has. 

1 1.964.  Looking  to  the  examinations  as  in  some  degree  a  temporai-y 
expedient  intended  to  awaken  public  opinion  to  the  importance  of  the 
thing,  you  would  perhaps  be  of  opinion  that  they  would  pi'obably  require 
(o  be  a  great  deal  modified  in  flieir  future  form  and  principles,  and  take 
a  local  character,  ou  account  of  the  enormous  responsibility  which 
would  itttach  to  any  one  corporation  conducting  the  examination  of  tlio 
whole  country  ? — Yes  ;  my  impression  is  that  if  it  was  only  for  the 
training  of  mastei's  for  the  middle  class  and  for  the  lower  class,  wo 
want  something  beyond  the  county  schools,  something  of  a  county 
college  ;  that  the  middle  class  woulcl,  after  a  time,  most  advantageously 
determine  the  course  of  education  most  desirable  for  their  own  children, 
and  for  the  children  of  their  own  class. 

11.965.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  establish  county 
bon,rds  for  examination  as  well  as  for  the  management  of  institutions  ; 
will  you  kindly  state  any  views  which  you  have  upon  that  subject  ? — 
My  own  impression  is  that  a  confederation  of  county  colleges  would  be 
the  moat  advantageous  way  of  dealing  with  the  question,  and  that  the 
ically  desirable  thing  would  be  to  establish  such  a  confederation,  which 
Avould  practically  amount  to  something  very  like  a  university,  and 
miglit  be  called  a  university  to  sui^plement,  not  to  supersede,  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  just  as  that  has  supplemented,  and  not  superseded, 
the  old  universities  of  the  country.  W.hen  I  say  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  the  university  of  the  metropolis  only — that 
is  one  of  the  points  upon  which  I  do  not  agree  with  my  excellent  friend 
and  neighbour — it  is  called  the  University  of  London,  but  the  fact  is 
that  its  operations  extend,  not  only  widely  over  the  counti'y,  but  over 
the  various  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  British  Empire. 

11.966.  Should  you  propose  any  connexion  between  tliese  county 
boards  of  examination  and  county  colleges,  and  the  University  of  Lon- 
don ? — No  ;  my  own  impression  is,  that  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
to  found  a  separate  confederation  of  the  county  colleges  and  make  it 
into  a  university ;  in  fact,  the  University  of  London,  valuable  as  its 
work  is,  wants  being  supplemented  by  another  institution,  to  meet  the 
case  of  those  who  would  be  examined  at  an  earlier  average  age  and  avIio 
have  already  embarked  more  decidedly  in  some  of  the  specialties  of 
(heir  future  business,  without,  at  the  same  time,  entirely  giving  up  their 
general  course  of  education. 

11.967.  You  are,  perhaps,  aware  that  quite  recently,  but  not  for  the 
liiiit  time,  some  suggestions  have  been  brought  forward  for  affiliating 
on  to  the  old  universities  some  of  the  national  institutions  for  the 
middle  class  ;  whiit  do  you  think  of  any  such  scheme  as  that,  with 
reference  to  the  county  colleges  of  which  you  spoke  ? — My  impression 
is  that,  though  in  particular  instances  it  might  be  most  desirable  that 
those  who  have  considerable  abilities  and  great  industry  should  proceed 
to  older  and  higher  universities,  that  on  tho  whole,  a  middle  class  imi- 
versity  would  regulate,  in  a  manner  more  practical  and  more  useful, 
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because  more  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  rising  generation  of  their     liight  If  cm. 
own  class,  the  education  of  the  schools  and  colleges,  than  the  older,  EarlForiescue 
and,  if  I  may  say  so  without  disrespect,  less  practical  universities  could 
do.     When  I   use  the  word  practical,  I  mean  comprising  men  less 
engaged  in  trade  and  business. 

11.968.  You  have,  in  your  published  work,  disclaimed  any  wish  to 
dogmatize  on  the  subject  of  the  standai-d  of  education,  but  I  think  you 
have  some  views  as  to  the  most  important  elements  of  the  education  of 
persons  for  the  practical  professions,  or  for  trade,  or  for  agriculture,  and 
will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  what  your  opinion  is  ? — My  own  impres- 
sion is  that  it  is  very  desirable  as  a  matter  of  mental  discipline  that, 
especially  in  this  country,  where  we  have  a  language  with  so  very  few 
and  those  such  very  simple  rules  of  grammar,  the  study  of  some  other 
language  should  form  part  of  the  education  of  the  middle  class. 
And  I  think  this  not  only  as  a  matter  of  mental  discipline,  but  that  it 
is  also  rather  desirable  to  mark  a  distinction  in  kind,  as  well  as  in 
amount,  between  the  average  education  of  the  middle  class  and  the 
lower  class.  G-od  forbid  that  any  impassable  line  should  be  drawn 
between  the  lower  class  and  the  middle  class,  any  more  than  between 
the  middle  class  and  the  higher  class  :  but  in  dealing  with  average 
human  nature,  and  average  lads,  I  think  it  would  be  desirable. 

11.969.  What  language  would  you  select  as  most  conducive  to  the 
end  which  you  have  in  view  ? — My  own  impression  is  that  French 
would  be  the  most  useful.  I  myself  believe  that  the  subtler  parts  of 
French  grammar  afford  a  very  good  discipline  to  the  mind,  and  a  very 
fair  test  of  what  might  be  called  scholarship  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  only  a  limited  number  of  years  to  bestow  on  their  education. 
One  must  never  forget  that  a  living  language  has  a  much  bettor  chance 
of  being  kept  up  in  after  life  than  a  dead  one,  and  besides  the  knov/- 
ledge  of  it  has  a  certain  marketable  value,  not,  perhaps,  easily  defined, 
but  very  appreciable. 

11.970.  What  are  the  subjects  which  you  place  next  in  importance  ? 
— ^My  own  impression  is,  that  some  study  of  Euclid,  just  the  first  ele- 
ments, is  a  very  desirable  thing,  but  more  especially  as  a  matter  of 
mental  discipline. 

11.971.  Have  you  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  liow  far  those 
subjects  are  appreciated  by  the  class  who  have  frequented  the  school, 
with  which  you  have  had  so  much  to  do  ? — I  believe  that  the  study  of 
French,  as  far  as  I  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  (but  I  do  not  profess 
to  have  heard  much)  from  the  parents,  is  approved  as  far  as  it  goes. 

11.972.  And  Euclid  and  mathematics  ? — I  cannot  speak  about  Euclid. 
Great  stress  is  laid  by  all  the  middle  class  parents  that  I  have  con- 
versed with,  on  great  familiarity  with  arithmetic,  and  especially  with 
mental  arithmetic,  and  the  value  of  it  in  fairs  and  markets,  and  trans- 
actions of  business  would  be  readily  appreciated. 

11.973.  Is  there  any  other  special  subject  to  which  you  think  great 
importance  should  be  given  in  any  recommendation  from  this  Commis- 
sion ? — Not  beyond  a  really  sound  English  education.  My  own  impres- 
sion is  that,  in  a  further  stage,  supposing  a  college  established  to  take 
lads  after  they  left  school,  the  most  promising  ones  for  the  exhibitions, 
and  the  less  promising  ones  if  their  parents  were  comparatively  wealthy 
and  appreciated  the  benefits  of  education,  then  some  of  the  elements 
of  their  future  business  or  profession  might  be  followed  up  at  such 
a  college  along  with  their  general  education.  I  believe  that  by  a 
judicious  manageanent  several  things  might  be  pretty  practically  learnt 
there,  which  are  considei-ed  so  indispensable  by  professional  men  and 
men  of  business,   that  for  the  sake  of  these  things  they  have  been 
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JiigM  Ifon.     induced  to  diminish  the  duration  of  general  education  to  their  sons,  and 

Eari  FoTtesctce.  of  those  whom  they  felt  interested  in.     I  mean,  for  instance,  that  book- 

r  keeping  might  be  practically  learnt,  not  by  doing 'a  certain  number  of 

13th -Dec.  1865.  exercises  and  sums,  but  by  the  lads  in  the  college  practically  keeping  the 

books  of  the  college  itself,  by  double  entry,  and  performing  the  work, 

just  as  genuinely  as  they  would  if  they  were  in  a  counting-house,  and 

were  keeping  the  books  there.     In  the  same  way  they  might  have 

facilities  for  acquiring,  at  no  very  great  expense,  certain  branches  of 

knowledge,  immediately  bearing  upon  several  different  departments  of 

business  and  professional  life  ;  I  think  that  that  would  be  the   case 

with  regard  to  farming,  and  with  regard   to  veterinary  and  medical 

knowledge,    by    acquiring    there    the   first    elements    of  physiology, 

anatomy,  and  so  on. 

1 1.974.  You  are  now  speaking  of  a  school  at  the  higher  stage  ? — 
Yes,  and  above  all  that  the  masters  might  be  trained  there, 

11.975.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  your  views  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  supplying  an  acknowledged  deficiency,  namely,  of  competent 
masters  for  the  kind  of  education  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  ? — ^I 
have  a  very  strong  conviction  that  the  present  system  of  Government 
aided  training  colleges  is  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  cannot  long  be 
maintained  on  its  present  footing.  I  hear,  upon  very  good  authority, 
that  the  present  students  are  drawn  mainly  from  a  decidedly  lower  class 
than  the  students  fifteen  years  ago  were  mainly  drawn  from,  and  that 
the  proportions  in  some  training  colleges  of  those  who  were  either  self- 
supported  at  the  training  college,  or  nearly  self-supported,  to  those 
wholly  dependent  upon  Government  aid,  has  just  about  been  inverted  ; 
that  whereas  the  large  majority  in  the  earlier  times  were  either  self- 
supported,  ()r  owed  their  support  at  the  training  colleges  to  private 
assistance,  now  the  overwhelming  proportion  is  fouud  to  be  the  other 
way.  My  own  impression  is,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same 
training  should  not  fit  schoolmasters  drawn  from  the  middle  class 
mainly  (with  a  certain  number  of  the  ablest  of  the  lower  class,  getting 
the  benefit  of  their  education  at  a  lower  price,  owing  to  exhibitions 
and  scholarships  obtained  by  themselves),  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
the  supply  of  middle  class  and  lower  class  schoolmasters  should  not 
be  mainly  drawn  from  the  middle  classes. 

11.976.  Do  you  think  if  those  views  were  carried  out  by  further 
consideration  that  the  existing  training  colleges  might  properly  be 
applied  to  the  object  of  training  the  masters  drawn  from  a  more  edu- 
cated middle  class  who  would  supply  the  teaching  power  of  the 
country  ? — That  is  vei-y  strongly  my  conviction,  and  my  conviction 
has  strengthened  day  by  day. 

11.977.  (Lord  Li/ttelion.)  You  mean  the  existing  buildings  for 
training  colleges  might  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  middle  class  schools  ? 
— No  ;  for  county  colleges  for  the  subsequent  stage,  and  that  the  young- 
schoolmasters  might  follow  their  special  professional  training  during 
part  of  the  time  along  with  their  general  education  ;  while  the  future 
veterinary  surgeon,  or  the  future  chemist  and  druggist,  or  the  future 
farmer,  would  be  pursuing  studies  bearing  on  their  future  professions 
in  the  same  building  and  along  with  the  general  education  conmion  to 
them  all. 

11.978.  (Mr.  Erie.)  I  think  you  would  recommend,  beyond  the  con- 
stitution of  the  central  educational  boards  for  counties  or  districts,  that 
there  should  also  be  local  boards  for  the  detailed  administration  of  par- 
ticular schools  ?  You  would  have  local  boards  for  the  detailed  admi- 
nistration of  each  ? — If  they  were  on  the  commercial  principle  of  course 
there  would  be  local  boards,  i.e.,  of  directors,  representing  the  com- 
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mercial  interests  of  the  shareholders  ;   and  in  the  case  of  the  others     Right  Hon. 
I  should  rather  suggest  a  general  body  of  county  trustees,  -yvith  one  or  EarlFortescue 
more  local  representatives  attached  to  it.  "" 

11.979.  So  that  there  should  be  no  local  board  of  managers  at  all  ?—  ^^th  Deo.  1865 
I  think  so  much  responsibility  ought  to  be  left  to  the  head  master  that 

I  should  be  rather  jealous  of  establishing  a  local  board  close  to  him 
with  much  authority  over  him.  In  the  case  of  the  management  of  pro- 
perty it  is  possible  that  in  some  instances  the  presence  of  persons  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  on  the  board  might  be  advantageous  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  would  bo  very  much  met  by  the  small  body  of  county 
trustees  which  I  proposed  appointing  a  committee,  which  in  the  case  of 
each  separate  trust  or  endowment  would  always  take  into  its  body  ad 
hoc  one  or  more  members  of  the  former  local  trust  or  a  representative  of 
the  local  trust.  The  difficulty  would  be  met  by  their  appointing  perhaps 
one  of  their  body  living  not  very  far  off  and  the  local  trustee  as  a  sulo- 
committeo  for  dealing  with  details.  My  own  impression  would  rather 
be  against  local  boards. 

11.980.  Then  the  master  would  be  responsible  at  once  to  the  central 
board  ? — Yes,  to  the  centi'al  board  of  trustees,  consisting  in  the  case  of 
that  school  of  a  local  representative,  as  well  as  the  general  body. 

11.981.  The  central  board  would  appoint  committees  of  its  own  ? — 
That  would  be  my  view. 

11.982.  Then  the  composition  of  the  central  board  becomes  still  more 
important.  Do  you  think  a  very  numerous  central  board  would  be 
desirable  ? — My  opinion  would  be  that  a  numerous  "  county  board " 
electing  a  limited  body  of  "  county  trustees  ''  would  bo  desirable. 

11.983.  Do  you  not  think  that  members  of  a  very  numerous  body  feel 
less  individual  responsibility,  and  that  there  is  danger  from  that  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  they  would  feel  less  individual  responsibility  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  general  questions  to  bo  submitted  to  them  if  the  prac- 
tical management  were  left  to  a  small  and  highly  responsible  body  elected 
by  themselves. 

11.984.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  permanent  members?  You 
spoke  just  now  of  a  plan  of  including  in  the  Board  of  Education  the 
mayors  of  towns,  persons  who  held  office  for  a  year,  and  so  on,  who 
would  not  have  time  to  become  acqviainted  with  it  ? — I  think  they  would 
be  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the  residents  in  their 
county,  and  would  be  perfectly  competent  to  choose  desirable  members 
out  of  their  body, — or  not  necessarily  out  of  their  body, — for  the  very 
limited  body  of  county  trustees. 

11.985.  I  did  not  mean  to  trouble  your  Lordship  with  detailed 
inquiries  as  to  their  composition,  but  I  meant  to  put  a  more  general 
question — ^whether  you  think  that  persons  in  a  high  position,  and  of 
authoi'ity  in  counties,  might  not  have  the  duty  confided  to  them  of 
appointing  a  limited  board,  instead  of  including  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
who  may  or  may  not  take  an  interest  in  educational  subjects,  the  chair- 
man of  quarter  sessions,  who  may  be  occupied  by  other  duties  ?  Do 
you  think  that  persons  in  authority  might  select  a  most  effectual  body  ? 
— What  I  would  propose  is,  that  a  pretty  numerous  county  body,  partly 
elective,  partly  official,  and  partly  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
different  trusts  and  endowments,  should  assemble  once  a  year,  or  twice 
a  yeai',  for  the  consideration  of  general  questions  ;  but  that  the  practical 
administration  of  the  property,  and  the  preparation  of  the  schemes  to 
be  laid  before  them,  and  all  the  detailed  work,  should  be  confided  by 
them  to  a  small  body  whom  they  would  appoint,  and  whom  they  would 
of  course  select  on  account  of  the  interest  they  felt  in  education,  and  their 
general  character  and  ability. 
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Bight  Hon.         11,986.  Would  you  consider  the  inspection  of  these  schools  impor- 
EarlFortescue.  tant  ?— Very  important. 

1  o*i,  T^     ,  o^t:        ^1  >987.  That  would  impose  the  duty  on  the  central  board  of  appoint- 
latnDec.  1865.  ■        ,j      •  ,  id      -w  j.   •    i 
ing  the  inspectors  also  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

11.988.  Do  you  think  that  the  central  board  should  be  subject  to  any 
superior  authority  for  any  purpose  ? — You  mean  the  county  board.  I 
think  that  it  ought  to  be  subject  to  a  slight  amount  of  control  in  London, 
but  I  should  not  seek  uniformity  of  detail  in  the  administration  of  the 
different  counties  provided  there  was  a  reasonable  amount  of  unity  of 
principle. 

11.989.  I  suppose  you  would  constitute  schools  in  different  localities 
in  a  different  manner  if  they  were  in  a  large  town  or  in  an  agricultural 
position  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  should  ;  in  short,  I  should  leave  very  great 
discretion  to  the  local  bodies  dealing  with  the  whole  question. 

11.990.  For  what  purposes  do  you  think  there  should  be  any  superior 
authority  competent  to  intei-vene  ? — I  think  that  it  is  just  possible  that, 
p.irticularly  in  smaller  counties,  some  very  influential  person  might  take 
up  some  particular  crotchet,  and  might  carry  the  county  wth  him, 
divergmg  from  the  general  practice  and  wishes  of  the  neighbouring 
counties  to  an  extent  that  might  perhaps  be  undesirable. 

11.991.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  the  directions  as  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  school  should  become  matter  of  great  dispute,  speaking 
of  one  subject,  which  is  to  be  apprehended,  should  you  think  there 
should  be  any  superior  authority  competent  to  iiiteiTene  or  to  determine 
any  question  in  dispute  between  the  county  board  and  the  objectors  to 
their  orders  ? — That  is  exactly  one  of  the  cases  which  I  had  in  view  in 
my  previous  answer.  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
certain  amount  of  central  control  with  regard  to  such  questions. 

11.992.  Supposing  there  is  to  be  a  superior  board  which  maybe 
appealed  to  for  any  question  in  dispute,  in  whom  would  you  repose  that 
duty  ? — In  a  minister  of  education,  under  whatever  title  he  held  the  place, 
in  the  responsible  government  of  the  country. 

1 1.993.  A  minister  of  education  to  be  constituted,  or  on  the  Committee 
of  Council  for  Education  as  at  present,  the  President  of  the  Council,  or 
in  whom  would  you  propose  to  vest  it ;  have  you  considered  that  ? — I 
cannot  say  that'  I  have  considered  that  in  detail,  I  only  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  must  be  considerable  interest  felt  in  so  very  important 
a  question  by  the  responsible  government  of  the  day,  and  that,  either 
under  the  present  names,  or  under  some  other  name,  a  minister  of  educa- 
tion extending  his  control,  but  only  a  slight  control,  to  the  middle  class 
must  be  recognized. 

11.994.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Perhaps  it  would  be  sufficient  to  state 
generally  some  control  provided  by  the  Government  ? — Yes,  which 
would  be  responsible  to  Parliament. 

11.995.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Among  the  subjects  which  you  would  pro- 
pose to  have  taught  in  these  agricultural  schools,  have  you  thought  of 
political  economy  or  social  science,  as  it  is  called,  as  being  at  all  adapted. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  in  some  of  the  schools  in 
the  metropolis,  particularly  those  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  William  Ellis, 
it  has  been  made  a  great  point  of  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  of  it,  and  I  have 
always  felt  that  some  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  political  economy 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value,  not  only  in  the  education  of  the  middle 
classes  but  of  the  lower  classes;  they  both  want  very  much  enlightening 
in  the  first  elements,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  public  opinion, 
which  we  must  greatly  respect  in  dealing  with  all  these  matters,  would 
at  pi'esent  sanction  that  being  made,  as  I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  on 
account  of  its  own  merits,  a  matter  of  general  instruction  in  schools  and 
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colleges  ;  indeed  I  believe  we  may  go  higher  than  the  lower  and  middle     Sight  Hon. 
classes,  and  go  up  to  a  higher  class  in  many  cases.  JEatlForteacue. 

11.996.  Those  who  advocate  it  very  much,  you  are  aware,  advocate  

it  not  only  for  its  political  utility  but  on  the  score  of  its  being  a  useful  13th Dec.  1865. 
element  for  both  mental  and  moral  discipline  ? — I  am  quite  willing  to  " 

believe  that. 

1 1.997.  I  presume  I  understand  you  correctly  in  infen-ing  from  your 
evidence  that  you  would  give  a  decided  preference  to  persons  of  all 
conditions  that  are  capable  of  paying,  paying  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  instead  of  giving  it  to  them  for  nothing  ? — I  am  very  strongly 
indeed  of  that  opinion. 

11.998.  You  feel  that  it  would  raise  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
real  value  of  education  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  a  price  ? — 
Most  decidedly,  and  in  short  I  think  that  in  some  cases,  while  a  great 
deal  of  good  instruction  is  given  to  the  children,  a  very  bad  education 
is  given  to  them  and  their  parents  by  the  indifference  which  large  elee- 
mosynary aid  teaches  them  to  feel  about  education. 

11.999.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  We  should  be  glad  of  your  opinion  on  the 
way  in  which  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations  are 
working  in  respect  to  the  middle  classes  ? — I  think  they  '  are  doing  a 
great  deal  of  good,  and  that  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated. I  think  Mr.  Brereton  stated, — if  not,  I.  can  state  it  now, — 
that  some  parents,  by  no  means  the  wealthiest  or  the  most  indifferent  to 
money  among  the  parents  of  the  boys  at  West  Buckland,  have  been 
putting  a  pressure  on  the  master  to  include  their  children  in  the  lists 
of  those  who  are  to  be  examined,  notwithstanding  the  fee  that  is 
charged  for  examination. 

12.000.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  think  West  Buckland  is  a  local  centre  ? 
— We  have  made  it  so  from  the  beginning. 

12.001.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  you  think  there  is  any  material 
imperfection  or  risk  attending  that  system? — My  own  impression  is 
that  it  places  in  the  old  Universities  an  amount  of  control  of  the  kind 
and  direction  of  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  which  I  think  the 
middle  classes,  especially  after  a  trial,  would  exercise  more  advantage- 
ously for  themselves  ;  and  I  myself  think  that  the  A.A.  degree  is  in 
some  danger  of  being  confounded  by  the  self  love  of  its  holders,  and  the 
ignorance  of  others,  with  a  very  different  thing,  the  B.A.  degree,  which 
implies  not  only  a  certain  amount  of  scholarship,  but  a  i-esidenoe  at  the 
University  and  a  course  of  college  life.  I  heard  from  the  highest 
authority  only  yesterday  that  where  University  degrees  were  mentioned 
as  a  condition  for  some  office,  I  forget  what,  a  certain  number  of 
candidates  stated  themselves  to  have  taken  a  degree  at  Oxford  on  the 
strength  of  their  A.A.  degree. 

12.002.  {Lord  Taunton^)  When  you  speak  of  a  system  of  county 
education,  do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  proper  to  combine  with  the 
education  of  boys  also  the  means  of  a  good  education  for  girls  of  the 
middle  classes  ? — I  have  the  strongest  conviction  of  the  great  want  of 
better  schools  for  the  education  of  girls,  and  when  I  first  moved  in 
the  matter  about  boys  it  was  with  a  very  strong  feeling  of  an  at  least 
equal  want  of  improvement  in  girls'  education,  particularly  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  with  a  hope,  which  at  that  time  the  state  of  my 
eyes  justified  me  in  entertaining,  that  when  I  had  seen  my  way  to  a 
certain  amount  of  improvement  in  that  of  the  boys,  I  might  be  able  to 
move  with  regard  to  that  of  the  gu-ls. 

12.003.  Do  you  believe  there  would  be  any  practical  obstacles  of  a 
formidable  nature  that  would  prevent  the  combination  of  a  system  of 
sound  education  for  girls  of  the  middle  classes  in  every  county  in  Eng- 

2.  U 
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Right  Hon,  land  with  that  of  hoys  under  such  a  system  as  you  have  described  ? — ' 
EarlFortescue.  J  have  always  thought  that  some  of  the  endowments  now  exclusively 
lathn     isfi<;   ^PP^i®'^  *o  boys,  or  other  endowments,  as  I  said  before,  either  nearly 

' *  useless  or  worse  than  useless,  might,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  be 

applied  to  encourage  and  promote  the  better  education  of  girls  of  the 
middle  classes.  My  own  impression  is,  that  the  rising  generation  of 
girls  of  the  middle  classes  is  far  worse  educated,  I  do  not  say  less 
instructed,  than  their  grandmothers  were.  I  mean,  that  if  better 
scholars,  they  are  less  well  trained  for  the  duties  of  wives,  mothers,  and 
heads  of  families. 

12.004.  In  what  way  do  the  daughters  of  small  farmers  get  such  an 
education  as  they  do  now  get  in  your  own  neighbourhood  ;  do  they  go 
to  the  National  schools,  or  in  what  way  do  they  obtain  it  ? — A  certain 
number  go  to  the  National  schools  at  an  early  age,  and  they  go  to  cheap 
boarding  schools,  of  which,  in  general,  I  have  not  heard  by  any  means 
a  favourable  report,  though  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  I  have  as  yet  looked 
carefuUy  or  accurately  into  the  question. 

12.005.  Do  you  think  the  families  who  send  their  boys  to  good 
schools  if  they  were  established  and  properly  looked  after  in  a  county 
would  be  willing  to  send  their  girls  to  similar  schools  if  they  had  an 
established  reputation  and  were  acknowledged  to  be  good  schools  ? — 
My  own  impression  is,  that  they  would  thankfully  do  so  if  they  had 
good  reason  for  believing  that  they  were  really  good  and  useful  schools. 
From  what  I  have  seen,  as  a  member  of  Parliament  for  large  consti- 
tuencies, living  a  good  deal  in  the  country,  my  own  impression  is,  as  I 
said  before,  that  the  education  of  those  who  are  already  young  women, 
and  of  the  rising  generation  of  girls  of  the  middle  class  is  inferior, 
though  their  instruction  may  be  in  some  cases  rather  higher,  than  that 
of  their  mothers,  and  especially  their  grandmothers. 

12.006.  Is  there  any  other  observation  which  you  are  desirous  of 
making  to  this  Commission  ? — I  think  not. 


Appendix. 


6,  South  Audley  Street,  W. 
Sir,  28th  June  1866. 

I  HAVE  to  request  you  to  bring  this  letter  before  the  Commissioners  at 
their  next  meeting^,  and  to  ask  them  kindly  to  take  the  suggestions  therein 
contained  into  their  consideration,  or  at  least  to  allow  it  to  be  printed  as  part 
of  my  evidence,  unless  they  see  some  grave  objection  to  so  doing. 

I  will  not  trouble  them  with  a  word  in  proof  of  the  desirableness  of  giving 
all  reasonable  encouragement  to  candidates  to  profit  by  the  Middle  Class 
Examinations  recently  instituted  by  our  two  great  Universities,  as  I  have 
already  given  at  length  in  the  body  and  appendix  to  my  pampUet  on  "  Public 
"  Schools  for  the  Middle  Classes,"  my  reasons  for  believing  some  such  exami- 
nations, conducted  by  some  such  competent,  disinterested,  and  independent 
authority  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  both  to  good  schoolmasters  and  scholars, 
as  furnishing  at  once  a  standard  for  the  aim  of  the  former,  a  test  of  the  attain- 
ments of  the  latter,  and  a  stimulus  to  the  exertions  of  both.  I  will  only 
remark  that  the  number  of  candidates  for  examination,  though  steadUy  in- 
creasing year  by  year,  is  still  reckoned  by  liundreds  only,  instead  of  by 
thousands,  in  each  University,  and  therefore  hardly  bears  any  appreciable 
proportion  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  the  great  middle  class  annually  reaching 
an  age  when  they  ought  to  be,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  comparatively  few  of 
them  are,  capable  of  passing  such  an  examination  j  and  if  capable,  ought 
gladly  to  avail  themselves  of  such  cheap  and  easy  means  of  obtaining  certificates 
of  their  competence.     Such  being  the  case,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
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Commissioners  might  probably  with  great  advantage  recommend  that,  in  con-i     Ilight  Han. 
formity  with  the  practice  already  adopted  by  the  Courts  of  Law  and  the  Society  Sari  ForUscue 

of  Apothecaries,  Government  should  accept  the  certificates  of  the  tvyo  Univer-  

sities  as  an  equivalent  or  substitute  for  the  preliminary  or  testing  examination  13th  Dee.  1865. 

of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.     I  can  conceive  no  more  effectual  mode  of         ~-'  w«.«: 

making  known  the  sense  which  I  believe  is  really  entertained  by  most  of  our 

leading  public  men  of  the  soundness  and  utility  of  these  examinations,  and  of 

impressing  upon  the  public  at  large  the  practical  value  of  these  certificates.     I 

may  mention  that  I  waited  the  other  day  on  Lord  Granville  at  the  Council 

Office,  with  Sir  J.  Boileau,  who  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  establishment 

of  the  Cambridge  Middle  Class  Examinations  at  Norwich,  and  requested  his 

Lordship  to  consider  the  propriety  of  moving  his  colleagues  to  sanction  the  step 

indicated  above,  when  he  kindly  promised  full  consideration  for  our  suggestion. 

Since  that  he  and  his  colleagues  have  resigned  office,  but  I  cannot  doubt  that 

its  oificial  recommendation  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 

into  Middle  Class  Education,  would  have  great  weight  with  any  Government, 

if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  incorporate  it  into  their  report. 

With  many  apologies  for  this  long  intrusion  upon  the  valuable  time  of  the 
Commissioaers, 

I  remain,  3ir, 
Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

FOBTESCUE, 

P.S.— ^I  cannot  close  this  letter  (long  as  it  is)  without  adding  one  word  about 
the  Devon  County  School,  Within  the  last  few  days  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
whose  princely  donation  of  10,000/.  to  the  Bedford  County  School,  novy 
establishing,  has  probably  been  mentioned  to  the  Commissioners,  has  with 
characteristic  munificence,  promised  me  1,OOOZ.,  to  be  applied  at  my  discretion 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Devon  County  School,  in  addition  to  shares  in  that  school 
to  the  amount  of  250?.,  which,  as  I  believe.  Prebendary  Brereton  stated  he  had 
previously  presented  to  me  for  the  same  purpose. 


Chaeles  Savile  Eouni>ell,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined.  ^  ^_  RoundeU 

12.007.  (Lord  Taunton.)  You  are  a  barrister-at-law  and  fellow  of  ^^' 
Merton  College,  Oxford  ? — Yes. 

12.008.  You  are  also  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Griggleswick 
school  and  also  of  Dulwich  College  ? — ^Yes. 

12.009.  I  believe  you  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  state  of 
Giggleswick  school  ? — Yes. 

12.010.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  give  us  a  succinct  statement 
of  the  late  proceedings  and  actual  condition  of  that  school  ? — I  will  first 
speak  about  the  condition  of  the  school,  because  I  can  dispose  of  that  at 
once.  There  have  been  dissensions  in  the  school,  that  is  to  say, 
between  the  head  master  and  the  board  of  governors,  who  until  lately 
were  a  body  of  eight  trustees,  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Giggleswick. 
Owing  to  these  dissensions,  and  the  want  of  a  more  enlarged  constitu- 
tion of  the  school,  things  some  time  ago  had  practically  come  to  a  dead 
lock.  In  consequence  of  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  intervened, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  they  appointed  10  new  governors, 
who  were  taken  from  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  from  the  school, 
principally  country  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  far  as  possible 
University  men.     I  came  in  with  the  rest  upon  that  footing. 

12.011.  As  a  proprietor? — As  the  son  of  a  proprietor.  I  think  I 
have  answered  the  question  so  far  sufiiciently  about  the  condition  of 
the  school.  I  have  explained  that  thei'e  have  been  unfortunate  dissen- 
sions, from  which  however,  I  trust,  the  school  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to 
recover. 

12.012.  Has  your  own  experience  of  these  circumstances  induced 
you  to  believe  that  it  is  not  an  advantageous  thing  for  a  school  like 

U  2 
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C.  S.  Soundell,  Griggleswick  to  be  under  the  exclusive  management  of  trustees  who 
■Esj.  reside  in  its  vicinity  ? — Decidedly.     I  think  that  there  should  be  a 

local  element,  but  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  with  reference  to  the 
question  put. 

12.013.  In  what  way  do  the  evil  effects  of  such  a  system  of  manage- 
ment show  themselves  ? — I  think  the  governors  see  and  know  too  much, 
and  there  is  the  risk  of  course  of  cliqueishness  ;  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  you  have  not  the  same  chance  of  getting  men  of  indepen- 
dence and  of  high  education.  An  educated  man  in  the  position  of  a 
head  master  has  a  right  to  require  that  his  reputation  and  prospects  in 
life  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  persons  not  only  well-intentioned,  but  also 
above  the  suspicion  of  partiality. 

12.014.  Is  there  any  particular  mode  in  which  the  evil  effects  of 
this  contracted  system  have  shown  themselves  ?  for  instance,  do  you 
think  that  the  interests  or  supposed  interests  of  the  immediate  locality 
are  attended  to  in  a  manner  that  is  prejudicial  to  the  more  enlarged 
interests  of  the  school  and  of  the  neighbouring  country  with  reference 
to  education  ? — I  should  think  so.  As  regards  Giggleswick,  I  am 
anxious  to  bear  my  testimony  that  every  credit  is  due  to  the  local 
governors  for  their  attention  to  the  particular  interests  of  the  school, 
but  I  think  that  there  was  that  which  may  be  summed  up  as  the  want 
of  a  greater  general  independence  of  local  ties,  of  a  more  enlarged  appre- 
ciation of  modern  educational  requirements,  and  also  that  there  was  the 
want  of  the  presence  of  more  men  of  University  position,  I  think  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  say  that. 

12.015.  I  believe  Giggleswick  is  a  school  with  very  large  endowments, 
is  it  not  ? — About  1,200Z.  a  year,  gross. 

12.016.  Is  the  education  that  is  given  there  to  the  boys  gratuitouc  ? — 
It  is  gratuitous. 

12.017.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  education  ;  is  it  an  ordinary 
classical  education,  or  is  it  of  a  lower  description  ? — It  is  of  the  ordi- 
nary classical  description.  The  course  of  instruction  was  enlarged  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1845.  It  is  the  case  of  an  ordinary  grammar 
school  upon  an  enlarged  footing. 

12.018.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  admission  ;  must  they  be 
resident  in  any  particular  locality,  or  is  the  qualification  open  to  all 
comers  ? — There  is  a  peculiarity  in  that  respect  about  Giggleswick 
which  it  is  desirable  to  mention.  There  is  no  restriction  in  the  original 
charter  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  it  is  a  point  upon  which  the 
inhabitants  pique  themselves,  and  it  is  to  their  credit,  they  pique  them- 
selves upon  the  school  being  open  to  all  alike  ;  also  they  are  very 
anxious  to  avoid  any  invidious  distinction  between  rich  and  poor, 
between  paying  and  non-paying  boys.  It  is  a  peculiarity  in  their  case 
that  they  do  not  stand  out  for  the  local  restriction  ;  I  will  not  say  that 
they  do  not  at  the  bottom,  because  I  may  presently  have  to  observe 
upon  that. 

12.019.  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  give  us  a  description 
of  the  school  ? — By  the  charter  of  Edward  the  Sixth  the  school  was 
to  be  open  generally  ;  by  that  charter  the  school  was  established  for 
the  instruction  of  children  and  young  men,  generally,  without  limitation. 
It  was  established  as  a  "  free  grammar  school,"  and  it  is  upon  that  (the 
term  "  libera  schola  grammaticalis  "),  and  upon  the  usage,  that  the  claim 
to  the  non-imposition  of  capitation  fees  rests.  When  the  case  came 
before  the  Charity  Commissioners  about  two  years  ago,  they  appointed 
a  new  body  of  governors,  and  sent  down  a  scheme  for  the  consideration  of 
the  board.  The  first  meeting  that  was  held  was  in  September  1864. 
Since  that  time  the  governors  have  held  repeated  meetings  on  the  sub- 
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ject.  I  may  sum  up  what  took  place  by  saying  that  the  scheme  has  C.  S.  Rounddl, 
received  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  governors  ;  it  has  been  Esq. 
amended  from  time  to  time.  Communications  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  with  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  ultimately  we  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  almost  every  point  that  seemed  desirable  for  the  good 
of  the  school  and  in  the  interests  of  education  agreed  to.  We  found 
that  the  old  body  of  governors,  the  local  governors,  acted  most  harmo- 
niously with  the  body  of  new  governors.  That  brings  us  down  to  July 
last,  in  which  month  the  Charity  Commissioners  sent  down  the  scheme 
as  agreed  to  between  the  governors,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the 
head  master,  with  the  assent  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  ;  they  sent 
it  down  for  provisional  publication.  That  was  done.  As  soon  as  it 
was  published,  the  inhabitants  of  Settle,  Settle  and  Giggleswick  being 
together 

12.020.  What  is  their  area  ? — I  rather  think  that  a  radius  of  six 
miles  from  the  school-house  would  include  all  parts  of  the  parish.  It 
contains  18,419  acres.  The  population  accoi-ding  to  the  census  of  1861 
was  3,187.  They  held  a  meeting  and  sent  a  memorial  to  the  governors 
and  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  protesting  against  the  imposition  of 
capitation  fees. 

12.021.  1  presume  by  that  that  capitation  fees  were  constituted  part 
of  the  new  scheme  ? — Yes  ;  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  it  was  a 
material  part  of  the  new  scheme  that  the  governors  should  be  empowered 
to  impose  a  fee  of  not  more  than  121.  per  annum  for  each  boy  in  the 
school. 

12.022.  That  is  for  board  and  education  ? — No  ;  the  charge  for 
boarders  would  be  additionaL  Power  was  also  reserved  to  the  governors 
to  remit  fees  wholly  or  in  part  in  such  cases  as  they  might  think 
deserving.  In  connexion  with  that,  1  should  also  mention  that  we  took 
power  to  award  a  certain  number  of  scholarships  tenable  at  the  school 
after  examination  to  boys  under  the  age  of  12  years,  and  not  exceeding 
the  annual  amount  of  20^. ;  and  we  also  took  power  to  award  exhibitions 
tenable  after  leaving  the  school  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  four  years, 
not  exceeding  the  annual  amount  of  601.  each. 

12.023.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Was  that  capitation  fee  of  12/.  for  general 
instruction  or  instruction  in  special  subjects  not  included  in  the  original 
foundation  ? — To  include  everything.  Upon  that  the  inhabitants  joined 
issue,  not  upon  the  amount  of  capitation  fee,  but  upon  the  question  of 
fees  or  no  fees. 

12.024.  {Lord  Taunton.)  They  wished  the  education  to  be  absolutely 
free  ? — They  wished  the  education  to  be  absolutely  free.  If  you  will 
allow  me,  as  it  is  very  important,  I  will  read  the  form  of  the  resolution 
of  the  inhabitants  bearing  upon  that  subject,  dated  the  3rd  of  August 
last : — "  It  was  resolved,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Giggleswick  Free 
"  Grammar  School  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  has  been  free  for  upwards 
"  of  300  years  to  all  classes,  and  has  notably  been  of  great  value  to  the 
"  poorer  and  middle  classes,  many  of  whose  sons  have  filled  and  are 
"  filling  situations  in  life  for  which  they  could  not  have  been  fitted 
"  without  its  help,  and  very  many  of  whom  could  not  have  been  sent  to 
"  the  school  at  all  if  any  capitation  fee  had  been  imposed,^  this  meeting 
"  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  any  capitation  fee  would 
"  entirely  alter  the  character  of  the  school  as  intended  by  the  founder, 
"  and  is  highly  objectionable."  They  sent  that  resolution  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  and  to  the  governors.  The  next  step  was  this : — ■ 
The  governors  at  their  next  meeting  determined  to  invite  the 
inhabitants  of  Giggleswick  and  the  neighbouring  parishes  to  a  public 
meeting,   at  which   a   deputation   from  their  body  should  adcbess  the 
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d,  8.  Romdell,  meeting,  ivith  the  hope  th&t  when  we  had  the  opportunity  of  stating  the 
■^»?-  provisions  of  our  proposed  scheme,  which  we  thought  were  not  quite 

TitiiTi      iflB'i   understood,  and  in  particular  of  pointing  out  the  remedial  provisions  of 

'__   '  the  remission  of  fees  and  the  scholarships  and  the  exhibitions,  we  might 

be  able  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants  and  to  overcome  the  only  obstacle 
to  the  final  settlement  of  the  scheme  upon  a  good  basis.  That  meeting 
was  accordingly  held  in  the  court-house  at  Settle,  It  was  numerously 
attended.  I  think,  if  I  may  be  allowed  parenthetically  to  say  so,  I  shall 
not  be  troubling  you  with  unnecessary  details  if  I  describe  the  composition 
of  the  meeting.  It  was  this  :  in  the  front  there  were  about  30  persons  in 
a  superior  position  ;  behind  them  the  room  was  filled  with  small  trades- 
men, and  other  respectable  persons,  several  of  them  in  working  clothes, 
who  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  capitation  fee.  One  of  the  governors 
addressed  the  meeting  at  considerable  length,  for  nearly  two  houx-s  ;  he 
was  advised  to  go  fully  into  the  question  with  the  hope  of  effecting 
the  object  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  not  to  be  afraid  of  citing  the 
educational  authorities,  and  in  fact  putting  forward  the  case  of  the 
governors  as  fully  as  possible.  That  was  done.  I  mentioned  just  now 
the  composition  of  the  meeting,  because  I  was  very  much  struck  with 
it.  These  arguments  no  doubt  were  above  the  heads  of  many  of  those 
persons.  They  were  opposed  to  every  word  that  was  said,  and  yet  I 
may  say  practically  that  for  two  hours  they  listened  intently  without 
interruption.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  you  would  elsewhere  find 
such  a  disposition  to  show  fair  play,  and  such  hard-headedness  and 
shrewd  intelligence  as  that  fact  brought  to  my  mind.  That  was  followed 
by  a  counter  speech  on  the  part  of  the  spokesman,  of  the  inhabitants, 
an  attorney  of  considerable  ability,  who  put  forward  the  common 
popular  arguments,  and  so  carried  the  meeting  away  with  him.  They 
vociferously  applauded  him.  When  the  question  was  finally  put  to 
the  inhabitants  (to  adopt  the  newspaper  expression)  a  "forest  of 
"  hands  was  held  up."  There  was  hardly  any  one  to  support  the 
governors.  I  can  very  briefly  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  on  the 
history  of  this  controversy.  The  inhabitants  appointed  a  deputation  of 
their  members  to  meet  the  governors  at  their  next  meeting,  in  the  hope 
of  arranging  a  compromise.  A  deputation  from  the  inhabitants  at,  I 
think,  two  consecutive  meetings  of  the  governors  attended.  Their  fia-st 
demand  was,  I  think,  for  50  free  admissions.  They  came  down  to  35 
free  admissions  in  a  limited  area,  limited  to  the  parish  of  Giggleswick. 
When  I  speak  of  Giggleswick  it  includes  Settle.  I  said  just  now,  in 
answer  to  a  question  of  Lord  Taunton's,  that  I  thought  that  at  the 
bottom  the  inhabitants  or  some  of  them  really  did  wish  for  the  local 
restriction,  and  I  say  that,  amongst  other  reasons,  on  this  account,  that 
when  the  governors  returned  as  their  answer  to  that  deputation  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  give  30  free  admissions  unlimited  in  area,  the 
de23utation  came  back  and  said,  "ISTo,  if  the  area  is  to  be  unlimited 
"  we  cannot  consent  to  anything  less  than  40,  but  we  are  willing  to 
"  take  30  with  a  limited  area."  I  am  bound  also  to  add  that  a  small 
portion  of  them  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  wished  it  to  be  unli- 
mited, A  minority  of  the  governors,  of  which  I  was  one,  strongly 
resisted  and  did  everything  in  their  power  to  resist  what  they  thought 
to  be  a  fatal  settlement  of  the  question,  and  when  it  came  to  the  final 
determination  amongst  the  governors  whether  30  free  admissions  should 
be  given,  with  an  unlimited  area,  subject  only  to  an  examination  gradu- 
ated according  to  age,  and  as  regards  its  standard  on  a  level  or  identical 
with  that  which  we  should  expect  from  other  boys  of  the  same  age 
whether  they  paid  or  not,  the  minority  of  the  governoi-s  intimated  that  if 
that  resolution  was  carried,  as  in  their  opinion  it  would  be  a  fatal  viola- 
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tion  of  sound  educational  principles,  they  should  ask  leave  to  enter  their  C.  S.  Roundell 
protest  on  the  minutes.      That  resolution  was  carried  by  a  narrow  ^'l- 

majority,  and  the  minority  protested.    I  should  wish,  if  I  may  be  ,„^,Z 
allowed  to  do  so,  to  put  in  a  document  which  is  of  some  importance,  ^"^  ^^^ 

which  gives  a  connected  history  in  print  of  what  I  have  been  stating, 
together  with  the  protest  of  the  dissentient  governors,  and  a  memorandum 
by  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  also  one  of  the  governors,  who  was  on 
that  occasion  in  the  chair,  in  support  of  the  view  of  the  majority,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  protest  of  the  dissentients. 

12,025.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  read  that  protest? — "We, 
"  theundersigned,  being  governors  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  King 
"  Edward  the  Sixth,  of  Giggleswick,  in  the  county  of  York,  desire  to 
"  record  upon  the  minutes,  for  the  information  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
"  sioners,  our  dissent  from  the  proposal  to  admit  30  boys  to  the 
"  school  free  of  expense  for  (amongst  other)  the  following  reasons  : — 
"  1 .  Because  free  admissions,  given  indiscriminately  without  reference 
"  to  merit,  involve  a  waste  of  school  funds,  inequitably  relieve  some 
"  parents  at  the  expense  of  others,  blindly  confound  rich  and  poor,  the 
"  deserving  and  the  undeserving,  are  of  questionable  benefit  to  the 
"  recipients  themselves,  and  are  opposed  to  principles  confirmed  by 
"  educational  experience,  and  recognized  in  recent  legislation.  2.  Be- 
"  cause  capitation  fees  are  the  hinge  of  the  proposed  new  scheme  ;  upon 
"  the  faith  of  the  fees  the  stipend  of  the  head  master  fi'om  endowment 
"  is  fixed  disproportionately  low  ;  upon  the  fees  depends  mainly  the 
"  ability  to  provide  scholarships  and  exhibitions  ;  because,  moreover, 
"  the  number  of  proposed  free  admissions  virtually  exhausts  the  power 
"  reserved  to  the  governors  of  remitting  fees  discriminately,  and  thus 
"  the  main  plan  of  the  scheme  in  its  distinctive  and  most  beneficial 
"  features  will  be  seriously  impaired.  3.  Because,  after  full  deliberation, 
"  all  the  school  authorities,  namely,  the  governors,  the  bishop  of  the 
"  diocese,  and  the  head  master  had  been  agreed,  with  tlie  assent  of  the 
"  Chai-ity  Commissioners,  in  rejecting  free  admissions.  4.  Because, 
"  even  those  among  the  inhabitants  of  Giggleswick  who  might  obtain 
"  free  admissions  would  benefit  much  less  by  free  admission  to  a  second- 
"  rate  school  than  they  would  by  admission  to  a  first-rate  school  brought 
"  close  to  then-  doors  at  a  moderate  rate  of  payment,  while  the  rest  of 
"  the  inhabitants  and  parents  from  the  West  Eiding  at  large  would  mani- 
"  festly  be  sufferers  by  any  measure  which  should  lower  the  character 
"  of  the  school  in  the  interest  of  the  few."  That  was  signed  by  six 
governors  out  of  the  18. 

In  reply  to  that  protest  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth  drew  up  a  memo- 
randum which  was  as  follows  : — 

Minute  of  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth's  reasons  for  supporting  the 
decision  aiTived  at  by  the  Governors  of  the  Giggleswick  Free 
Grammar  School  at  their  meeting  held  on  the  21st  October  1865. 

"  The  undersigned  having  been  in  the  chair  at  the  meeting  of  the 
"  Governors  of  the  Grammar  School  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  of 
"  Giggleswick,  in  the  county  of  York,  held  on  the  21st  October,  and 
"  having  then  abstained  from  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  subject 
"  under  discussion  and  from  voting,  desires  to  record  on  the  minutes, 
"  and  for  the  information  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  his  reasons 
"  for  thinking  tha.t  the  decision  of  the  Governoi'S  on  that  day  ought  to 
"  be  embodied  in  the  new  scheme. 

"  1.  Because  as  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Giggleswick  has,  in  all 
"  times  past  since  its  foundation,  been  open  without  capitation  fee  to  all 
"  the  scholars  which  it  had  received  from  an  unlimited  area,  the  con- 
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C.  S.  Roundetl,  "  tinuauce  of  such  an  ancient  usage  cannot  properly  be  described  as  a 
Esq.  «  waste  of  school  funds,  but  might  rather  be  defended  as  having  been 

"  oiiginally  intended  to  secure  to  the  children  of  parents,  either  too 

poor  to  pay  for  their  education  or  too  apathetic  to  do  so,  free  admis- 
"  sion  to  a  school  which,  if  well  conducted  and  adapted  to  their  wants, 
"  would  be  an  unquestionable  benefit. 

"  2.  Because  the  inhabitants  of  Giggleswick  have  good  reason  to 
"  expect  that  the  governors  and  Charity  Commissioners  will  give  due 
"  weight  to  their  desire  that  a  privilege,  derived  from  the  founder  of  the 
"  grammai'  school,  shall  not  at  once  be  swept  away,  especially  when 
"  they  evince  their  disposition  to  meet  changes  brought  about  in  the 
"  lapse  of  time  by  limiting  the  number  of  scholars  entitled  to  free 
"  admission. 

"  3.  Because,  if  the  scheme  be  drawn  so  as  to  set  aside  alike  the 
"  intentions  of  the  founder,  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
"  decision  of  the  governors,  the  appeal  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Court 
"  of  Chancery  will  be  likely  to  cause  the  confirmation  of  so  ancient 
"  a  usage. 

"  4.  Because,  the  proposed  modifications  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
"  Giggleswick  and  the  governors  are  in  the  main  agreed,  will,  by  an 
"  entrance  examination,  secure  a  reasonable  proficiency  of  the  scholars 
"  graduated  according  to  age. 

"  5.  Because,  further,  as  the  school  becomes  more  attractive,  compc- 
"  tition  will  be  ensured  among  the  candidates  for  free  admission  in 
"  proportion  as  their  numbers  exceed  30. 

"  6.  Because,  if  the  governors  are  enabled  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
"  sioners  to  build  a  boarding-house,  and  to  provide  a  play  ground,  the 
"  capitation  fee  for  the  30  scholars  proposed  to  be  admitted  free,  will 
"  cease  to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  the  resom'ces  required  to  promote 
"  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  school  (by  improving  the  emoluments  and 
"  increasing  the  number  of  the  masters),  but  these  resources  will  be 
"  obtained  from  the  profits  on  the  payments  of  boarders.  Whei-eas  if  no 
"  boarding-house  be  built,  the  scholars  attending  the  school  must  in  the 
"  main  be  derived  from  a  limited  area  around  the  school,  and  the  present 
"  resources  are  sufficient  for  their  education. 

"  7.  Because,  even  if  these  capitation  fees  were  indispensable  to  this 
"  foi-m  of  improvement  in  the  school,  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants  is  to 
"  retain  for  the  class  for  whom  it  was  intended  a  part  of  the  privilege 
"  of  the  free  education  granted  by  the  Founder,  rather  than  to  provide 
"  a  better  education  for  those  who  ai'e  both  able  and  willing  to  pay 
"  for  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  class  for  whose  benefit  the  school_^was 
founded. 

"  8.  Because  the  plan  embodied  in  the  scheme  of  leaving  the  remis- 
"  sion  of  the  capitation  fee  to  the  governors  is  open  to  abuse  by 
"  favouritism,  and  otherwise  so  liable  to  error  in  its  administration  as  to 
"  make  it  likely  to  become  the  source  of  much  discontent. 

"  9.  Because,  when  the  privilege  of  free  admission  was  excluded  from 
"  the  new  scheme,  otherwise  than  by  the  exercise  of  this  very  ques- 
"  tionable  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  governors,  that  scheme  was 
"  known  to  be  subject  to  the  apjaroval  of  the  Chai-ity  Commissioners, 
"  who  would  prepare  it  for  publication  in  order  that  the  wishes  of  the 
"  inhabitants  might  be  ascertained. 

"  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttlewoeth. 

«  October  26th,  1865." 

12,026.  Was  the  school  wholly  a  day  school,  or  were  there  any 
boarders  attached  to  it  ? — The  school  is  limited  by  the  scheme  of  the 


13th  Dec.  1865. 
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Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  year  1845,  to  60  hoys,  hut  the  head  master  C.  S.  Sounds, 

and  the  usher  or  second  master  are  each  allowed  to  take  10  hoarders.  JB*?. 

That  would  give  80  iu  all  at  the  outside  ;  hut  I  should  also  mention 

that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  hoys  from  a  distance  lodging  in  Settle, 

which  is  the  case  in  some  few  instances,  and  which  I  need  not  say  is 

mischievous  to  the  last  degree,  hecause  they  lodge  with  persons  not  as 

yet  licensed  by  the  governors,  persons  in  a  humble  position  in  life, 

such  as  a  school  servant,  a  petty  tradesman,  and  so  on.     I  say  advisedly 

that  that  is  a  most  mischievous  system  ;  and  I  would  mention  one  fact 

which  we  were  informed  of  the  other  day — that  in  one  of  these  houses 

the  passage  to  the  bedroom  of  a  boarder  is  through  the  bedroom  of  the 

people  of  the  house,  or  vice  versa. 

12.027.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  proceed  with  your  narrative  of 
the  proceedings  with  regard  to  this  school  ? — After  the  decision  of  the 
governors  and  this  protest  the  inhabitants  held  a  meeting,  and  unani- 
mously determined  to  reject  capitation  fees  altogether,  and  to  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  That  was  towards  the  end  of  October  last. 
Then  we  determined  to  wait  for  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  the  Manchester  and  Berkhampstead  school  cases.  We  held  a  meeting 
about  10  days  ago  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken.  This  was 
after  the  judgment  in  both  those  cases. 

12.028.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  judgment  in  those  cases  bearing 
upon  this  case  ?  What  point  did  it  decide  ? — I  looked  carefully  at  those 
two  cases,  and  I  had  to  consider  what  proposal  I  should  make  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  governors. 

12.029.  We  have  not  yet  before  us  what  those  cases  were  ? — I  was 
going  to  mention  that.  I  had  to  consider  those  cases  with  a  view  to 
determine  what  proposal  to  make  which  we  could  hope  to  carry  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  and  the  points  that  I  made  a  note  of,  which 
I  thought  were  deducible  from  those  two  judgments  were  practically  as 
follows  : — That,  in  principle,  the  free  character  of  the  school  would  be 
maintained,  that  there  would  be  a  great  reluctance  to  make  an  inroad 
upon  it ;  secondly,  that  you  could  deduce  no  principle  whatever  from 
the  judgment  which  would  be  a  guide  to  trustees  as  to  their  action  in 
such  a  case.  The  only  approach  to  a  principle  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
rough  consideration  of  the  population  and  circumstances  of  the  parish 
and  neighbourhood.  In  fact,  the  main  point  which  the  Court  of 
Chancery  looks  to  is  the  claims  of  the  vicinage.  Next,  that,  though 
the  Court  of  Chancery  will  not  sanction,  or  is  very  reluctant  to  sanction, 
any  inroad  on  the  free  character  of  a  school  beyond  what  it  considers 
absolutely  necessary,  yet  that  it  will  sanction  the  imposition  of  capi- 
tation fees  within  certain  limits  ;  a  course  manifestly  inconsistent  with 
any  strict  interpretation  of  the  term  "  free  "  school.  Next,  that  within 
certain  limits  the  admission  of  "  free "  boys  may  be  by  competitive 
examination.  I  say  within  certain  narrow  limits.  Lastly,  that  the 
Court  will  not  recognise  any  distinction,  in  the  matter  of  free  admis- 
sions, of  wealth  or  poverty,  nor  any  claim  for  an  exclusively  commercial 
education.  Those,  I  think,  were  the  points  upon  which  I  framed  the 
proposition  which  I  beg  now  to  lay  before  you.  The  proposition  which 
I  determined  to  propose  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  had  in  view 
the  dropping  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and 
the  instituting  proceedings  for  a  scheme  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  This 
course  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  action  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
threatened  an  appeal  to  the  Court,  and  it  thus  became  politic  for  the 
governors  to  secure  the  conduct  of  the  case  by  taking  the  initiative 
themselves.    My  proposition  was  as  follows  : — 
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C.  S,  BoundeU^      «  That  the  following  proposals  in  respect  of  capitation  fees  be  taken 

^^'  into  consideration  as  a  basis  for  a  sclieme,  namely  : — 
13th Dec.  1865.      "  -'•  ^^^  ^^^^  ^7  *^^  (except  free  scholars)  not  exceeding  8Z.  for  boys 
"  under  14,  and  not  exceeding  \2l.  for  boys  above  14  years  of  age, 

"  2.  Free  admissions,  limited  to  persons  resident  within  four  miles 
fi'ora  the  school,  15.  (I  thought  it  impossible  to  go  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  with  less  than  that.) 

"  3.  Free  admissions,  unlimited  in  area,  15  ;  given  by  competition. 
(That  I  felt  no  objection  to,  because  I  regarded  these  free  admissions, 
upon  the  principle  of  competition,  and  with  an  unlimited  area,  as  j>ro 
lanto  so  many  scholarships  to  be  awarded  to  merit.) 

"  4.  The  free  admissions  to  cover  the  fee  which  would  otherwise  be 
payable  under  the  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  governors  for  the 
general  management  of  the  school." 

That  was  to  preclude  any  fear  of  favouritism  on  the  part  of  the  masters 
towards  paying  boys  as  distinct  from  the  free  boys.  I  made  that  propo- 
.sition  to  the  governors  in  the  belief,  as  I  stated,  that  if  we  went  into 
the  Court  of  Chancery  we  could  hold  our  ground,  and  that  the  scheme 
so  based  would  not  infringe  any  important  principle.  I  need  not  say 
tliat  I  had  the  fear  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  before  me.  It  is  not  what 
I  would  have  wished  to  propose  a  priori,  but  what  I  felt  constrained 
to  propose  in  the  present  state  of  the  law. 

12.030.  By  whom  were  those  decisions  to  which  you  have  refen'ed 
given  ? — By  Vice-Chancellor  Wood.  I  beg  particularly  to  say  that  my 
remarks  have  no  reference  to  that  distingTiished  judge,  but  to  the  law 
v/hieh  he  has  to  administer.  That  was  met  by  an  amendment  to  this 
effect,  that  we  should  not  proceed  before  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
we  should  go  on  with  our  proceedings  before  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, omitting  altogether  out  of  our  scheme  the  clause  bearing  upon 
the  capitation  fees,  with  a  salvo  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  it  was 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  it  would  be  open  to  the  governors,  or  to 
the  inhabitants,  at  any  future  time  to  deal  with  that  question  as  they 
thought  fit.  That  amendment  was  carried,  and  I  think  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law  it  was  perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do.  We  avoid  a  bad 
settlement.  Wo  ai'c  perfectly  free  to  deal  with  the  subject  when  this 
Commission  has  reported,  and  when,  as  I  hope,  legislation  has  followed. 
That  I  think  completes  the  history  of  those  proceedings. 

12.031.  You  appear  personally  to  have  a  very  sti-ong  feeling  against 
free  admissions  ? — Yes,  I  think  them  most  pernicious. 

12.032.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  objectionable  in  principle, 
where  the  funds  of  a  school  can  afford  it,  to  have  a  certain  number  of 
free  admissions,  to  bo  given  either  by  competition,  or  in  some  instances 
for  the  sake  of  poverty  even  to  boys  without  competition,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  governors  or  some  responsible  authority  ? — I  would  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  answer  that  question  shortly  in  detail.  It  is  one 
of  the  points  on  which  I  was  anxious  to  speak.  Perhaps  before 
I  answer  your  question  I  may  be  allowed,  from  such  experience 
as  I  have  had  at  Giggleswick,  to  express  the  strong  opinion  that 
I  entertain  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  dealing  with  this  question 
of  free  education  in  the  most  decided  manner.  Local  trustees  can  do 
nothing  in  the  present  state  of  things.  We  have  tried  it  in  the  case  of 
Giggleswick  ;  we  have  had  as  good  a  board  of  governors  as  possible,  and 
the  case  has  been  as  fairly  tried  as  it  could  have  been,  and  yet  we  have 
been  hopelessly  beaten,  and  so  I  am  convinced  it  must  be  until  a  strong 
expression  of  authoritative  opinion  is  given,  if  this  Commissioia  thinks  fit 
to  do  so,  and  legislation  follows.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  with 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  background,  local  trustees  have   their 
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hands  bound  behind  their  backs.    I  cannot  too  strongly  express,  if  I  ^  «  d      ■,  r, 
may  be  allowed  to  do  so,  my  own  conviction  of  the  absolute  importance     '    'eso!^  ' 
of  that  question  being  dealt  with  thoroughly  and  conclusively.  1 

12.033.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  any  reasons  which  may 'ISth  Dec.  1865, 

occur  to  you  in  support  of  that  view  ? — I  think  it  is  enough  for  me  to 

say  this,  that  it  has  been  tried  as  fairly  as  it  could  be  at  Giggleswick. 

We  have  persona  like  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth  and  others  on  the 
board  who  are  interested  in  education,  Everything  has  been  done  I  am 
convinced  that  the  trustees  can  do, 

12.034.  You  are  begging  the  question  that  it  is  an  evil,  I  want  to 
know  why  you  think  a  certain  number  of  free  admissions  are  a  positive 
evil  ?  — ^I  think  that  the  reasons  contained  in  the  protest  on  the  part  of 
the  dissentient  governors,  which  I  read  just  now  to  the  Commissioners, 
would  practically  express  my  opinions  on  the  subject. 

12.035.  Are  there  any  other  statements  which  you  would  wisli  to 
make  to  us  about  this  school  ? — Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  answer  a 
question  which  your  lordship  put  to  me  just  now  before  my  digi-ession. 
I  think  what  one  has  to  look  to  in  these  grammar  schools  is  to 
guard  against  the  recognized  tendency  of  all  these  schools  to  rise  in 
the  scale  of  education,  in  other  words,  one  must  pay  careful  regard 
to  the  proper  interests  of  poor  men.  Of  course  everybody  must  ear- 
nestly wish  that  ability  in  whatever  sphere  of  life,  however  humble 
should  have  its  opportunity.  Then  how  is  that  to  be  provided  for  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  best  provided  for  in  this  way  ;  first  of  all, 
simply  abolish  free  admissions  as  such,  because  I  cannot  understand  why, 
when  sons  of  poorer  parents  have  to  pay  one-third  of  the  charo^e  of  30s. 
a  year  to  the  National  or  elementary  school,  why,  I  say,  the  sons  of 
parents  in  a  higher  position  in  life  are  to  get  their  education  for  nothing 
as  charity,  and  it  also  cripples  so  much  the  resources  of  the  school.  Then 
what  I  would  look  to,  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  poor,  would  be  this  ; 
I  would  recognize  local  claims  to  a  certain  extent,  I  think  one  ought  to 
do  so.  Usage  and  engrained  English  feeling  are  in  fa-s'our  of  it.  Then 
I  would  say  let  a  reduced  foe  be  paid  by  the  sons  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  in  which  the  school  is  ;  such  a  fee  as  81.  or  41.  a  year  :  such 
a  fee,  in  fact,  as  would  be  paid  at  a  private  establishment,  with  all  its 
inferior  advantages.  Also,  I  think  that  further  security  should  be  taken 
in  this  way)  that  in  these  grammar  schools  there  should  be  a  lower  and 
a  higher  course  of  instruction,  not  two  schools  as  a  general  rule,  but  one 
school.  In  the  lower  forms,  compendiously,  an  English  education ;  in  the 
upper  forms  the  English  education  further  developed,  with  all  opportu- 
nities, (in  the  case  of  the  more  highly  endowed  schools,  and  for  those 
who  desired  it,)  for  higher  classical  instruction  ;  in  addition  to  that,  the 
award  of  scholarships  tenable  at  the  school.  I  have  a  doubt  about 
exliibitions,  whether,  looking  to  the  class  of  boys,  and  to  the  best 
husbanding  of  the  school  resources,  it  is  not  a  waste  of  school  funds  to 

five  a  large  sum  like  601.  a  year  for  a  boy  at  the  University.  Then 
would  also  look  to  the  recognition  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  moat 
important  principle,  I  mean  the  drafting  system  :  that  you  should  regard 
all  education  in  the  country  from  the  elementary  schools  up  to  the 
Universities  as  so  many  links  in  a  graduated  series,  and  that  power  should 
be  given  to  the  governors  to  admit  to  these  grammar  schools  freely 
without  charge  boys  from  the  elementary  schools,  so  as  to  enable  a 
poor  boy,  if  he  has  the  proper  ability,  to  rise  from  the  elementary  school 
and  go  to  the  University,  and  attain  to  whatever  position  in  life  his 
abilities  fit  him  for.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  reformed  state  of  the 
Universities,  with  open  schohu-ships  and  fellowships  elected  to  by  meiit. 
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C.  S.  Roundett,  there  is  everything  in  favour  of  that,  and  still  more  if  the  extension  of 
■Esg.  the  Universities  in  a  national  sense  is  carried  forward. 

JT      ■  12,036.  So  that  a  boy  could  win  his  way  according  to  that  system  from 

13th  Dec.  1865.  ^jjg  lowest  means  of  education  up  to  the  highest  ?— Yes  ;  then  there 
would  be  the  question  whether  there  should  not  be  the  power  also  in  the 
governors  within  certain  limits  to  remit  fees  in  proper  cases,  having 
regard  I  mean  to  persons  socially  higher,  but  really,  when  you  come  to 
speak  of  poverty,  as  poor  or  poorer  than  persons  in  a  relatively  lower 
social  position.  I  would  therefore  contemplate  the  remission  of  fees  in 
proper  cases  within  certain  limits,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  sub- 
stantially obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  abuse  by  favouritism,  which  is 
alleged  against  it.  I  think  that  that  may  be  provided  against.  There- 
fore, to  sum  up  that  part  of  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
sure  way  to  guard  against  the  tendency  of  these  grammar  schools  unduly 
to  rise  is  by  the  reduction  of  fees  in  the  case  of  persons  on  the  spot,  and 
by  having  regard  to  the  bifurcation  system,  to  a  course  of  English 
instruction  in  the  lower  forms  which  boys  who  are  going  into  trade 
would  complete  at  14,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  that  way  yon  would 
effectually  carry  out  the  object  of  securing  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
poor,  which  you  cannot  do  by  any  such  expedient  as  remission  merely, 
or  by  fanciful  or  complex  devices. 

12.037.  (^Sir  S.  JVorthcote.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
embody  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  detailed  provisions  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  such  matters  as  you  would  desire  to  see  accomplished,  or 
would  you  have  a  General  Act  of  Parliament  empowering  boards  of 
governoi's  to  deal  with  schools  and  trusts  in  the  way  that  you  think 
desirable  without  being  subject  to  the  present  restrictions  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? — ^I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with  the  question  would  be  siunmarily  to 
abolish  free  admissions  altogether,  and  then  having  done  that,  to  invest 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  who  seem  to  me  to  be  a  body  very  much 
better  fitted  to  deal  with  these  subjects  administratively  than  the 
Court  of  Chancery  can  possibly  do,  to  invest  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
I  say,  with  larger  powers,  having  once  for  all  cut  away  the  ground  of  free 
admissions. 

12.038.  Which  you  would  prohibit  absolutely  ? — ^I  would  prohibit 
them  absolutely,  for  I  think  that,  unless  they  are  cut  away  root  and 
branch,  there  would  be  a  superstitious  hankering  after  them. 

12.039.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  any  other  point  to  which  you  are 
desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Commission  ? — I  am  very  unwil- 
ling to  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  Commission,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
points  the  heads  of  which  I  could  briefly  state.  With  reference  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  rule  of  the  Court  with  respect 
to  boarders,  as  in  the  Bristol  school  case  determined  by  the  present 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  is  very  mischievous.  I  also  think  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  Parliament  should  enlarge  the  powers  already  given  by 
the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  with  reference  to  the  appropriation  of  school 
funds  for  permanent  school  purposes.  I  believe  that,  according  to  the 
existing  law,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  charity  lands  must  be  rein- 
vested in  land  ;  and  that,  if  such  monies  are  allowed  to  be  applied  for 
building  or  other  purposes,  the  chaiity  must  recoup  itself  within  a  certain 
time,  I  of  course  fully  recognise  the  propriety  of  not  lightly  tampering 
with  the  corpus  of  charity  property.  But  this  principle  may  be  carried 
too  far  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  subject  to  proper  checks,  such  as  the 
consent  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  power  should  be  given,  in  proper 
cases  and  within  reasonable  limits,  to  convert  a  part  of  the   school 
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endowment,  even  though  consisting  of  land,  for  the  permanent  uses  of  C.  8.  Rmmdell 
the  school.     For,  after  all,  a  school  endowment  is  perhaps  best  utilized         ^'l- 
by  being  applied  to  the  improvement  and  development  of  the  school  ,„.,  C^T     ,o„_ 
"  plant  ;"  and  mischief  must  sometimes  ensue  irom  the  rigid  application  ^°' 

of  the  recouping  rule.  I  beg  also  to  be  allowed  to  express  my  opinion 
as  to  the  desirability,  and,  I  will  add,  the  justice  of  abolishing  those 
provisions,  whether  of  the  common,  canon,  or  statute  law,  which  unfairly 
(as  it  seems  to  me)  press  upon  Dissenters.  In  particular,  I  would  urge, 
in  the  interests  of  education,  the  importance  of  not  excluding  Dissenters 
from  the  governing  bodies  of  these  schools.  To  all  difficulties  and 
objections  on  this  score,  I  would  reply,  "  Let  the  tiling  be  done, 
"  and  your  fancied  difficulties  will  disappear  ;  solvitur  ambulando." 
Whether  again  the  masterships  of  endowed  schools  ought  not  to  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  Dissenters  is  a  question  of  serious  import- 
ance in  the  interest  not  only  of  education  but  of  the  public  at  large.  It 
is  my  belief,  from  conversation  which  I  have  had  on  the  subject  with 
leading  Nonconformists,  that  such  a  measure  would  operate  as  a  strong 
inducement  to  Dissenters  to  seek  a  University  education  for  their 
sons. 

William  Toee,  Esq.,  of  Aylesby  Manor,  called  in  and  examined.        -^^  Xorr,  Esq. 

12.040.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  are  largely  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  in  the  county  of  Lincolnshire  ? — Yes. 

12.041.  You  farm  a  very  large  farm  there  ? — Over  2,000  acres. 

12.042.  Have  you  been  long  established  there  ? — ^All  my  lifetime. 

12.043.  {Mr.  Acland.)  And  your  family  ? — And  my  family  above 
a  hundred  years  before  me  on  one  farm. 

12.044.  In  what  part  of  Lincolnshire  ? — I  live  on  the  edge  of  the 
wolds,  between  G-rimsby  and  Caistor,  whex'e  it  is  a  chalk  formation. 

12.045.  I  believe  also  that  you  have  been  much  connected  with 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ? — Yes,  and  with  other  agricultural 
societies. 

12.046.  Has  your  attention  been  much  directed  to  the  present  means 
which  the  class  of  tenant  farmers  have  of  educating  their  children  ? — 
Yes. 

10.047.  Do  you  believe  those  means  to  be  very  deficient  ? — I  think 
they  are  not  what  they  ought  to  have  been,  there  is  some  improvement, 
but  not  sufficient. 

]  2,048.  I  believe  in  your  part  of  the  country  the  farmers  conduct 
their  business  on  a  very  large  scale  ? — Yes  ;  the  general  character  of 
farmers  in  my  district  is  that  of  a  wealthy  community,  from  their  long 
holdings,  and  they  take  an  education  above  that  of  farmers  generally. 

12.049.  What  would  apply  to  them  would  hardly  apply  to  the  small 
tenant  farmers  in  other  parts  of  England  ? — Decidedly  not. 

12.050.  Have  you  had  some  experience  of  the  condition  of  the  small 
tenant  farmers  in  other  places  ? — Yes. 

12.051.  You  perhaps  have  formed  some  opinion  of  the  means  which 
they  have  of  educating  their  children  ? — I  have. 

12.052.  What  do  the  difficulties  arise  from  which  that  class  of 
tenant  farmers  now  experience  in  finding  a  suitable  means  of  education 
for  their  children  ? — According  to  the  qualifications  of  farmers  I  should 
think  if  you  take  farmers  of  a  good  position  there  is  no  great  difficulty. 

12.053.  How  do  the  farmers  about  you  educate  their  sons  ? — There 
is  no  great  difficulty  there.  They  are  in  a  position  to  send  their  sons 
to  the  very  best  schools. 
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W.  Torr,  Esq.       12,034,  Are  tliosG  schools  to  be  found  at  no  gi-eat  distance  ? — There 

arc  generally  some  schools  more  from  home. 

13th Dec.  1865.       12,055.  Can    you   instance   any   school? — We   have    one   gi-ammai- 

'      school  in  Lincolnshire,  near  me,  at  Louth,  which  takes  a  great  many 

farmers'  sons. 

12.056.  What  is  the  expense  of  education  at  this  school  ? — That 
perhaps  would  be  from  50/.  to  601.  a  year. 

12.057.  I  suppose  the  leading  farmers  in  your  neighbourhood  ai-e 
willing  and  able  to  give  that  price  for  the  good  education  of  their 
children  ? — Decidedly  so. 

12.058.  That  does  not  apply  of  course  to  the  smaller  farmers  in 
other  districts  ? — Decidedly  not, 

12.059.  What  should  you  say,  taking  the  average  size  of  fai-ms,  lie 
would  be  willing  and  able  to  give  for  the  education  of  his  son  ? — From 
30/.  to  40/.  a  year. 

12.060.  Still  there  is  a  large  class  which  cannot  afford  to  give  that  ? 
— Decidedly. 

12.061.  You  are  speaking  of  course  of  boarding  schools  ? — I  am. 

12.062.  What  do  you  think,  speaking  generally,  would  be  a  proper 
education  for  the  son  of  a  farmer  ? — Am  I  to  suppose  that  the  farmer 
is  a  man  of  decent  capital,  4,000/.  or  5,000/.  and  wishes  to  have  a  farm 
well  managed  ? 

12.063.  Yes. — The  first  principle  of  education  is  good  arithmetic 
and  book-keeping.  Book-keeping  means  that  accounts  should  be  kept 
in  a  commercial  form  instead  of  simply  "  Paid,"  and  "  Received." 

12.064.  Do  you  mean  double  entry  ? — I  keep  all  my  books  by  double 
entry.  The  commercial  principle  need  not  be  exactly  double  entry  in 
its  entirety,  but  it  should  be  so  as  to  show  the  cost  of  anything  and  the 
result  of  anything,  not  merely,  "  I  paid  so  much  on  Satui-day  and  re- 
"  ceived  so  much  on  Saturday,"  but  it  should  be  in  advance  of  that. 

12.065.  I  presume  you  would  give  the  son  of  a  farmer  who  was  to 
receive  a  good  general  practical  education  what  you  would  wish  to 
give  to  the  son  of  any  other  man  in  something  of  the  same  condition  ? 
— Exactly  so, 

12.066.  Is  there  any  special  education  which  you  think  desirable 
for  the  son  of  a  farmer  ? — Decidedly  so, 

12.067.  What  is  that  ? — ^As  I  said,  good  arithmetic  and  the  lower 
bi'anches  of  mathematics,  some  knowledge  of  geometry,  and  a  decided 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  chemistry  and  Latin. 

12.068.  You  would  teach  him  Latin  ?— Decidedly  so. 

12.069.  Would  you  teach  him  Latin  simply  for  the  sake  of  the 
grammar,  or  would  you  teach  him  Latin  to  enable  him  to  read  good 
Latin  works  ? — I  would  teach  him  Latin  first  for  the  sake  of  the 
grammar.  All  botany  and  all  chemistry  have  a  sort  of  Latin  derivation. 
There  is  a  sort  of  knowledge  of  Latin  in  everything.  For  instance,  a 
man  could  not  go  into  chemistry  or  botany  without  knowing  the  deriva- 
tion a,ndi  finale  of  every  word ;  and  he  should  know  something  more 
than  the  English  construction. 

12.070.  Would  you  teach  him  Fi'ench  ? — I  think  not, 

12.071.  Would  you  teach  him  the  elements  of  mathematics  ? — Yes. 

12.072.  How  late  do  you  think,  generally  speaking,  a  farmer  would 
be  disposed  to  leave  his  son  at  school]? — I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
great  defects  of  the  present  agricultural  education.  They  are  taken 
from  school  too  soon.  I  would  never  allow  a  boy  to  come  from  school 
certainly  under  16. 

12.073.  Do  you  think  he  would  be  none  the  worse  farmer  for  having 
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received  a  good  education  up  to  that  period  at  school  ?— Decidedly  W.  Torr,  Esq. 
better.  

12.074.  "Would  you  attempt  at  school  to  give  any  special  instruction  l3thDeo.  1865 
of  a  practical  kind  as  a  farmer  ? — Decidedly  not. 

12.075.  You  think  he  could  best  learn  that  afterwards  with  you  at' 
home  ? — ^It  would  interfere  with  his  general  education  and  do  him  far 
more  harm  than  good. 

12.076.  Have  you  at  all  turned  your  attention  to  what  means  could 
be  adopted  to  supply  this  want  of  good  schools  for  the  children  of 
farmers  specially  in  those  districts  where  they  could  not  afford  to  give 
more  than  from  20Z.  to  30Z.  a  year  for  such  education  ? — There  seems 
now  to  be  only  the  grammar  schools,  which  are  very  expensive,  and 
the  ordinary  National  schools  which  are  rather  low.  There  used  to 
be  in  England  a  class  of  clergyman  having  boarding  schools  which 
have  now  nearly  disappeared. 

12.077.  Have  not  proprietary  schools  and  good  private  schools  in 
some  degree  taken  their  place  ? — I  do  not  think  they  have,  exactly. 

12.078.  You  do  not  find  that  much  in  your  neighbourhood  ?. — No,  I 
do  not  think  so. 

12.079.  You  do  not  know  of  any  good  proprietary  schools  in  your 
part  of  the  country  ?— No  ;  proprietary  schools,  as  far  as  the  north  of 
England  goes,  have  not  been  the  most  successful. 

12.080.  They  have  not  attracted  public  confidence  ? — I  think  not. 
That  is  exactly  it. 

12.081.  Now,  with  regard  to  girls,  do  you  think  there  is  a  want  of 
education  in  the  case  of  girls  ? — ^In  girls  I  think  there  is  a  greater  want 
of  education  even  than  in  boys. 

12.082.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  that  can  be  remedied  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  I  can.  I  can  illustrate  it  in  this  manner,  that 
whilst  the  son  of  a  farmer  has  something  like  practical  knowledge  in 
knowing  how  to  get  his  own  living,  a  girl  has  learnt  nothing. 

12.083.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Would  you  give  your  reasons  more  fuUy 
for  thinking  that  it  is  not  well  to  attempt  to  teaeh  farming  practically 
before  they  leave  school  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite  open  to  that.  In  the  first 
place  the  position  of  a  farm  attached  to  a  school  is  not  a  general  one. 
It  would  not  give  a  general  knowledge  of  farming,  it  would  only  be  local. 
The  very  attention  of  a  boy  to  that  would  lead  him  from  his  studies,  and 
when  he  gets  home  he  is  prone  to  go  fox-hunting  and  shooting,  anditisonly 
encouraging  that  sort  of  thing.     If  he  is  at  school  he  must  be  at  school. 

12.084.  Do  you  believe  that  the  children  of  farmers,  as  it  is,  generally 
do  learn  the  elements  of  Latin  ?— Yes  ;  I  think  much  more  now.  I 
think  in  this  manner  that  a  lower  class  of  farmers  now  learn  Latin  to 
what  they  did  when  I  was  a  boy. 

12.085.  Do  you  believe  that  the  farmers  in  the  poorer  parts  of 
England,  where  the  farms  are  much  smaller  than  they  are  near  you, 
ever  get  Latin  taught  to  their  children  ? — No. 

12.086.  Do  you  consider  that  boarding  schools  are  better  than  day 
schools  for  the  sons  of  farmers  ? — Day  schools  for  a  young  boy,  but  a 
boy  ought  to  go  to  a  boarding  school. 

12.087.  Will  you  give  your  reason  ? — A  boarding  school  takes  him 
from  home,  and  he  gets  freer  from  little  occupations  that  may  induce  his 
leisure  hours  to  be  unprofltably  spent. 

12.088.  Do  you  conceive  the  same  reasons  which  make  that  desirable 
for  the  upper  class  would  make  it  desirable  for  the  childi-en  of  farmers  ? 
—Yes. 

12.089.  At  what  age  do  you  think  you  would  generally  send  them  to 
boarding  schools  ? — The  earlier  the  better. 
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W.  Ton,  Esq.       12,090.  And  stay  till  they  are  about  16  ?— Yes  ;  I  should  say  a  boy 

,  may  stop  at  home  till  he  is  8  or  9  ;  when  about  10  or  11  he  ought  to  go 

13thDec^65.  to  i  boarding  school. 

12.091.  You  think  that  all  the  practical  business  of  their  life  might 
be  well  begun  to  be  learnt  by  them  after  the  age  of  16  ? — Decidedly  so. 
If  you  let  him  have  it  sooner  he  neglects  better  work  ;  it  is  more  fasci- 
nating ;  he  leaves  his  work  too  soon. 

12.092.  Where  were  you  yourself  brought  up  ? — First  of  all  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  have  been  very  well  off  since  I  was  a  boy.  My  people 
have  all  plenty  of  money,  if  that  means  anything,  and  the  only  fault  I 
have  found  with  my  own  education  is  that  I  left  school  rather  too  soon. 
I  was  educated  at  a  common  school,  and  when  I  was  10  or  11  years  of 
age  I  knew  all  Walkingame's  Arithmetic  j  and  I  could  do  any  sum  in  it 
you  could  put  before  me  at  10  years  of  age. 

12.093.  Where  was  that  school  ? — ^It  was  a  country  school  under  a 
clergyman,  a  private  school. 

12.094.  In  Lincolnshire  ? — Yes.  He  taught  me  also  a  little  garden- 
ing, how  to  grow  onions  and  caiTOts,  &Ci,  &c. 

12.095.  Did  this  gentleman  teach  gardening  ? — No  ;  we  had  gardens. 
I  was  a  very  profitable  gardener.  I  got  possessed  of  about  a  quarter  of 
the  gardens  of  the  school  before  I  left. 

12.096.  Of  what  age  were  you  when  you  went  to  that  school  ? — I  was 
about  6  or  8. 

12.097.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? — I  remained  there  about  four 
years  till  I  got  to  the  top  of  the  school,  and  then  I  went  to  a  better 
school.  When  I  left  I  was  about  at  the  top  of  the  school  in  ordinary 
education.  I  left  when  I  was  about  10  or  12,  and  then  I  went  to  a 
better  school. 

12.098.  Where  was  that  ? — The  grammar  school  at  Hedon. 

12.099.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? — Till  I  was  about  16. 

12.100.  Do  you  think  you  did  not  stay  long  enough  ? — In  my  posi- 
tion I  ought  to  have  stayed  later.  My  position  was  good  enough  for  the 
general  farmers  of  the  county.  I  have  deeply  lamented  that  I  did  not  stay 
longer.  Afterwards  I  educated  myself.  When  I  got  home  from  school 
I  read  chemistry  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  from  my  own  knowledge.  I 
was  a  pretty  good  chemist  when  I  was  25,  but  then  that  is  not  the  lot 
of  general  farmers.  It  did  not  then  apply  to  general  education.  Chem- 
istry now  is  the  very  best  thing  as  an  elementary  knowledge  that  a  boy 
can  learn  at  school. 

12.101.  You  mean  with  a  view  to  his  profession  of  a  farmer? — ^It 
opens  his  mind. 

12.102.  Do  you  mean  that  for  general  purposes  it  opens  his  mind  and 
strengthens  his  faculties,  and  makes  him  apt  to  learn  whatever  he  wishes 
to  learn  ?  Do  you  conceive  that  chemistry  or  any  other  branch  of 
natural  science  is  better  in  its  effects  than  learning  Latin  and  the  science 
of  languages  ? — Yes,  but  you  must  have  Latin  with  it. 

12.103.  You  think  they  are  both  indispensable  ? — Decidedly  so.  May 
I  be  allowed  to  make  this  observation  ;  in  learning  these  branches '  of 
science  I  think  the  great  mistake  is  this,  that  if  a  boy  is  to  learn 
chemistry  he  is  supposed  to  go  to  a  laboratory.  Now  I  call  that  mis- 
spent time  for  a  farmer.  So  long  as  he  knows  tlie  elements  of  chemistry, 
a  salt  from  an  acid,  and  so  forth,  merely  the  elementary  part  of  chemistry, 
he  can  always  improve  himself,  but  if  he  was  taught  it  in  a  scientific 
manner,  to  analyse,  and  to  do  anything  of  that  sort,  I  think  that  is  mis- 
spent time.     It  is  not  necessary  for  a  farmer. 

12.104.  Do  you  mean  that  he  could  learn  it  entirely  without  using  his 
jiand's  ? Quite  enough ;  all  that  a  farmer  wants  is  without  any  mani- 
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pulation  and  without  any  laboratory.     I  know  this,  that  it  is  wi'ong  to  W.  Torr,  Esq. 

place  quick-lime  with  ammonia,  or  any  elementary  things  of  that  sort ;  

and  that  has  served  me  through  life  very  much  indeed.  13th  Dec.  18C5 

12.105.  Do  you  believe  that  farmers'  sons  leave  school,  generally 
speaking,  earlier  now  than  they  did  in  your  time  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think 
they  do.  They  left  earlier  when  I  was  a  boy,  but  they  still  leave  too 
early.  A  gi'eat  many  farmers  are  now  possessed  of  from  10,000Z.  to 
20,00Ql.,  and  I  could  give  you  the  names  of  many  worth  10,000/.  or 
20,000/.,  who  do  not  know  the  elementary  knowledge  to  which  I  have 
referred  to.  I  believe  I  was  as  a  boy  the  only  person  in  the  north  of 
England  who  knew  the  elements  of  chemistry  in  any  shape  or  way 
whatever. 

12.106.  Have  you  sent  any  sons  of  your  own  to  school  ? — No  ;  but  I 
have  some  nephews. 

12.107.  What  has  been  done  with  your  nephews  ? — My  brother,  who 
has  got  a  very  advanced  position  in  Liverpool,  has  got  one  son  now  at 
Eugby,  and  the  other  will  go  to  Harrow  next  spring,  they  are,  there- 
fore, rather  beyond  the  class  of  farmers. 

12.108.  They  are  not  farmers  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  are  going 
to  be  farmers,  unless  one  comes  to  me.  I  could  perhaps  have  been 
the  same  myself,  but  I  had  an  inherent  idea  of  born  a  farmer,  living  a 
farmer,  and  dying  a  farmer. 

12.109.  As  things  now  are,  if  a  neighbour  of  yours  in  somewhat 
similar  circumstances  to  yours  was  to  ask  your  advice  as  to  where  to 
send  two  or  three  boys  to  school,  what  would  you  advise  him  to  do  ? — 
Perhaps  to  send  them  to  a  good  grammar  school  where  it  is  well  con- 
ducted. 

12.110.  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  Cirencester  school? — ^Not 
much,  but  I  would  not  recommend  any  one  to  go  there.  I  have  known 
many  young  men  go  there,  and  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
I  do  not  know  who  did  any  good  there. 

12.111.  What  sort  of  effects  have  you  observed  from  what  they  have 
learnt  there  ? — The  general  excuse  is  that  they  go  there  to  learn  some- 
thing which  they  do  not  know  where  to  learn  anywhere  else,  and  they 
often  come  away  without  learning  anything  definitely. 

12.112.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  the  young  farmers  just  entering 
upon  life  are  aware  of  the  defect  of  the  education  they  receive,  and  would 
be  alive  to  such  improvements  in  it  as  you  have  suggested  ? — I  think 
that  now  there  is  a  better  disposition  for  young  men  to  think  that  they 
ought  to  be  better  educated.  It  so  unfortunately  happens  that  many  of 
those  young  men  who  were  not  well  educated,  and  who  have  become 
well-off  in  the  world,  are  more  likely  to  put  education  at  a  low  rate ;  but 
I  think  there  is  an  improvement  now  in  the  anxiety  of  young  farmers 
to  be  better  educated,  only  give  them  the  means. 

12.113.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Do  you  think,  from  what  you  know  of 
schools  now,  that  the  boys  are  kept  better  to  work  in  them,  or  not  so 
well  to  work  as  they  were  formerly  ? — I  think  they  are  not  kept  so  well 
in  the  earlier  drudgery  of  education. 

12.114.  Do  you  think  they  have  more  holidays  than  they  used  to 
have  ? — Decidedly  so. 

12.115.  Do  you  think  they  have  too  many  holidays  ? — Decidedly  so. 
There  is  no  question  about  it. 

12.116.  Do  you  think  that  the  farmers  generally  are  satisfied  with 
the  accommodation  that  is  provided  for  their  sons,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  treated  at  the  schools  which  are  open  to  them  ? — ^Yes  ; 
I  think  so, 

2.  X 
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W.  Ton;  Esq.  12,117.  That  they  get  as  much  as  can  be  fairly  expected  for  their 
r  money  ? — Do  you  mean  in  education  ? 

13th Dec.  1865.  12,118.  In  education  ?— I  think  the  parents  are  the  veiy  worst  judges 
of  that.  The  parents  of  most  farmers,  generally  speaking,  are  not 
educated  people  themselves  ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which 
the  sons  of  farmers  have  to  deal  with — the  uneducated  parents. 

12.1 19.  What  I  mean  is  this  :  Of  course  if  a  man  opens  a  school  and 
provides  respectable  accommodation  and  good  food  and  so  forth  for 
boys,  and  proper  teaching  power,  it  must  cost  him  a  good  deal,  and  he 
must  charge  a  fair  fee.  Do  you  suppose  parents  are  willing  to  pay  the 
sort  of  fee  which  is  necessary  to  get  their  sons  properly  lodged  and  fed, 
and  so  forth  ? — I  think  that  is  a  very  important  question,  and  I  can 
answer  it  very  satisfactorily,  that  farmers  are  more  disposed  to  do  that 
than  ever. 

12.120.  For  instance,  if  it  is  shown  that  in  order  to  give  proper  food 
and  so  on  231.  or  30/.  a  year  is  asked  there  would  not  be  any  difficulty  ? 
— Not  the  slightest. 

LORD  LYTTELTON  in  the  Chaik. 

12.121.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  they  are  equally  anxious  about 
the  education  being  thoroughly  good,  and  that  they  are  willing  to  pay 
a  fair  sura  for  that  as  well  as  for  the  board  and  lodging  ? — They  rely 
confidently  on  placing  their  sons  where  they  will  get  a  better  education 
than  they  themselves  did. 

12.122.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Do  you  think  that  drawing  is  of  any  use 
to  the  boys  ? — ^I  think,  as  far  as  drawing  goes,  if  you  give  a  boy  the 
first  rudiments  of  geometry  merely, — to  raise  a  perpendicular,  to  make 
a  diagram,  and  that  sort  of  thing, — you  give  his  mind  the  start.  As  to 
drawing  sketches  and  outdoor  drawing,  if  you  mean  that,  that  is  merely 
an  accomplishment. 

12.123.  I  mean  the  power  of  representing  anything  that  he  had 
occasion  to  draw  ? — ^As  far  as  drawing  a  plan  and  the  elevation  of  a 
building  goes,  I  think  that  is  highly  essential. 

12.124.  {Mr.  Acland.')  And  drawing  the  wheel  of  a  cart  or  imple- 
ments ? — Yes.  I  may  say  that  in  a  general  education  the  elementary 
know]  edge  of  science,  and  of  almost  anything  that  is  reasonable  for  a 
boy  without  taking  them  into  an  extreme  measure,  is  highly  essential 
for  any  young  man  now  as  a  decent  farmer.  I  think  the  fault  of  the 
present  farmers  is  that  they  do  not  know  the  first  cause,  and  only  act 
from  second  causes  ;  that  in  anything  they  do  they  merely  act  from 
effect,  without  ever  giving  their  brains  the  thought  of  whether  that  is 
the  effect  or  the  cause  ;  and  all  these  elementary  substances  would 
teach  young  men  to  go  to  cause  instead  of  to  effect,  and  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  farmers  to  be  highly  educated,  but  that  it  is  necessary  for 
them  that  they  should  have  the  elementary  knowledge  thoroughly  of 
general  branches  of  science,  with  good  Latin. 

12.125.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Turning  your  view,  if  you  please,  to  the 
humblest  class  of  farmers,  the  contrast  of  the  state  of  things  which 
seems  to  prevail  in  your  county,  at  what  age  do  you  think  that  class  of 
farmers,  if  so  disposed,  would  be  able  to  retain  their  boys  at  school  ? — 
I  think  in  that  case  you  might,  perhaps,  lower  it  to  14.  I  have  a  very 
strong  opinion  that  the  present  improved  local  schools,  either  national 
or  private  schools,  afford  an  opportunity  that  I  never  had  when  I  was  a 
boy  ;  so  that  the  humbler  classes,  taking  a  man  with  100  acres,  whose 
own  labour  is   spent  on  his  farm,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  the  way  of 
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designating  what  I  mean,  he  takes  the   advantages   of  these   better  W,  Torr,  Esq. 
schools.     We  have  within  my  own  neighbourhood  now,  within  three         ~ — 
miles  of  my  own  residence,  I  suppose,  accommodation  for  500  boys,  "'^^^ 

certainly  within  four  miles,  where  we  have  large  schools. 

12.126.  Whose  school  is  that  ? — Mr.  Tomline  has  one  on  the  farm,  of 
150  boys  and  girls. 

12.127.  Is  it  a  day  school  ? — ^Yes  ;  to  this  school  any  boy  might  go 
who  was  a  working  farmer,  and  get  an  excellent  preparatory  education. 

12.128.  Is  it  an  adventure  school,  a  private  establishment  ? — Yes  ; 
it  belongs  to  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  who  endows  it  with  every- 
thing.   He  has  no  inspector. 

12.129.  Does  the  schoolmaster  depend  for  his  income  on  the  fees  of 
the  boys  ? — To  about  a  halfpenny  or  one  penny  a  week,  not  more  ;  and 
Mr.  Tomline  endows  it.    It  is  a  most  wonderful  good  school. 

12.130.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  fix  your  attention  upon  that 
class  of  humble  farmers  who,  from  a  proper  feeling  of  pride,  would 
prefer  to  educate  their  children  out  of  their  own  means,  to  sending 
them  to  a  national  school.  You  think  a  farmer  of  this  class  might  keep 
his  boy  till  14.  What  would  he  be  able  to  afford,  supposing  his  boy 
were  a  boarder,  for  his  education  ? — In  that  case  he  would  hardly 
ever  go  to  a  boarding  school  at  all. 

12.131.  What  would  he  pay  at  a  day  school  ? — He  would  advance  in 
this  manner  :  he  would  perhaps  go  to  this  school  till  he  was  10  or  12, 
and  then  he  would  perhaps  afford  61,  a  year,  or  21.  a  quarter,  at  a  day 
school. 

12.132.  As  much  as  that  ? — Decidedly  as  much  as  that.  He  would 
not  grudge  that.  His  only  ambition  then  would  perhaps  be  to  send  the 
boy  one  year  to  a  boarding  school. 

12,138.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Just  to  say  he  has  been  there  ? — Yes. 

12.134.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  In  a  case  like  that  you  would  hardly  hope  to 
carry  the  boy  into  Latin  ? — No. 

12.135.  You  would  give  him  a  thoroughly  good  English  education  ? 
— Eeading  and  writing  ;  and  he  would  go  so  far  as  a  multiplication  sum. 
He  would  never  go  into  cube  root  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

12.136.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  not  think  that  farmers  are  remarkably 
ignorant  of  the  oi-dinaiy  laws  which  regulate  demand  and  supply  and 
labour  and  profit  ?— Decidedly  so,  particularly  labour, 

12.137.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  A  class  of  schools  have  been  instituted  in 
London  and  its  neighbourhood  by  Mr.  William  Ellis,  and  the  object  he 
has  in  view  is  to  make  the  boys  who  come  to  these  schools  very  familiar 
with  the  doctrines  of  trade.  He  considers  this  not  only  to  be  useful  in- 
formation, but  useful  as  a  mental  exercise,  and  even  as  a  moral  exercise. 
You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  political  economy  being 
introduced  into  grammar  schools  at  all  ? — ^No,  I  am  not.  I  would  only 
go  as  far  as  labour.  It  is  of  very  great  importance  that  the  first 
elements  of  labour  should  be  applied.  If  you  term  that  political  economy, 
it  is  very  essential,  inasmuch  as  a  day's  wages  in  one  district  may 
represent  a  very  different  effect  from  wages  in  another  district,  and 
letting  work  by  tender  at  so  much  per  rod  or  so  much  per  acre  is  a 
thing  very  much  worth  the  notice  of  boys.  It  generally  will  happen 
that  a  fair  regulation  for  letting  labour  per  acre,  per  rod,  or  anything 
else,  is,  perhaps,  the  cheapest  economy,  although  the  man  earns  the 
most  wages. 

12.138.  (Lord  Li/tielton.)  Do  you  think  that  farmers'  children 
require  better  training  in  the  knowledge  of  their  own  language,  in  the 
power  of  expressing  themselves  and  writing  a  letter  ? — Decidedly  so. 

12.139.  That  should  be  the  object   of  special   attention  in    these 
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W.  Torr,  Esq.  schools  ? — Yes.    It  has  been  very  much  neglected.     Many  of  the  young 

•         farmers  that  I  know,  w  orth  6,000.  or  8,000L,  cannot  write  a  letter,  and 

1 3th  Dec.  1 86  5.  cannot  spell,  but  then  that  is  an  education  which  existed  25  years  ago, 

12.140.  Have  you  seen  any  improvement  in  that  respect? — I  have, 
but  I  am  almost  fain  to  believe  that  in  the  improvement  of  the  educa- 
tion of  farmers,  whilst  they  have  leamt  how  to  write  a  letter,  and  how 
to  express  themselves  more  eloquently,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  the  great 
point  I  go  upon  is,  that  they  are  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  elemen- 
tary parts  of  science  generally.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  young 
man  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  which  is,  perhaps,  as  well  oif  as  any 
community  in  England  as  far  as  farmers  go,  who  could  tell  you  a  common 
acid  from  a  salt ;  he  could  not  tell  you  any  single  thing  relative  to 
the  science  with  which  he  is  connected,  and  I  think  that  is  most 
lamentable. 

12.141.  Would  you  give  them  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  histoiy  of  their 
own  country  ? — Yes,  of  course,  that  is  a  natural  consequence.  Why  I 
argued  for  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  farmers  is  that  they 
should  be  taught  at  schools  the  elementary  principles  of  most  sciences 
particularly  that  of  chemistry.  He  is  no  worse  for  learning  a  little 
botany.  Mechanics  is  very  good,  but  he  should  be  taught  those  sub- 
jects in  an  elementary  manner  so  that  he  could  increase  his  knowledge 
afterwards  by  the  commonest  application. 

12.142.  So  that  he  should  know  the  principles  fully? — Yes;  and 
then  he  could  work  upon  them  afterwards.  I  am  totally  adverse  to 
all  farming  connected  with  school,  and  I  think  I  may  say  it  is  one  of 
the  worst  things  that  could  happen  to  this  country. 

12.143.  Do  you  conceive  that,  sujpposiug  education  were  much  im- 
proved, and  that  there  were  a  fair  number  of  boarding  schools  through- 
out the  country,  farmers  generally  would  be  willing  to  send  their 
children  a  considerable  distance  from  home  to  those  schools,  as  the  upper 
classes  do  ? — I  do. 

12.144.  (Sir  S.  JVbrthcote.)  Do  you  think  it  is  a  common  complaint 
against  the  grammar  schools  that  they  teach  the  boys  a  good  deal  that 
they  do  not  want,  and  do  not  teach  them  a  good  deal  that  they  do  want  ? 
— Decidedly. 

12. 145.  And  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  grammar  schools  should 
be  made  to  teach  some  of  those  subjects  ? — I  think  the  great  fault  of  a 
grammar  school  now  is  that  they  go  solely  upon  Latin  and  Greek  and 
the  prizes  are  given  for  composition  merely.  If  I  take  nine  lads  out  of 
ten  who  have  been  to  a  grammar  school  and  ask  them  the  commonest 
thing  in  chemistry  they  could  not  give  an  answer ;  and  it  is  a  great 
shame. 

12.146.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  they  teach  physical  science  at  Louth 
school  ? — I  never  knew  a  lad  who  came  from  the  grammar  school  who 
ever  knew  chemistry ;  but  it  is  a  very  good  school. 

12.147.  (Mr.  AclaMd.)  There  is  another  part  of  a  man's  education 
which,  considering  that  fai'mers  are  to  be  men  as  well  as  farmers,  I 
should  like  to  know  your  opinion  upon.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  also 
important  that  a  farmer  should  be  cultivated  upon  some  of  those  matters 
connected  with  human  nature  which  are  not  simply  things  which  would 
pay  in  farming  but  which  would  give  him  a  knowledge  of  mankind  and 
how  to  deal  with  other  people  in  the  way  of  literature  ? — Yes  ;  but  I 
understand  that  I  came  here  more  to  represent  tenant  farmers.  That  is 
getting  to  a  class  rather  above  tenant  farmers. 

12.148.  Do  you  not  think  that  besides  educating  a  farmer  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  him  to  make  money,  it  is  also  important  to  educate 
him  so  that  he  may  be  a  good  father,  a  good  master,  and  a  good  friend  ; 
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and  hovr  would  you  provide  for  that  part  of  his  education  ? — I  think  W.  Torr,  Esq. 

if  you  advance  his  education  that  that  will  follow.     I  jBnd  fault  now         

with  the  low  education  of  fanners  generally.  ISthDee.  1865. 

12.149.  I  think  you  stated  just  now  that  farmers  were  remarkably 
ignorant  of  the  causes  of  the  effects  with  which  they  have  to  deal  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

12.150.  Is  it  not  a  very  common  fault  that  they  do  not  take  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  scientific  principles  of  the  daily  occupations 
that  they  are  carrying  on,  that  they  look  upon  it  simply  as  a  waste  of 
time  ? — They  do  not,  generally  speaking,  take  the  slightest  notice  of  it. 
It  might  be  easily  done. 

12.151.  The  consequence  is  that  in  any  endeavour  to  communicate 
information  to  them  through  journals  or  otherwise  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  interest  them  ? — They  cannot  express  their  own  opinions.  I  go  so 
far  as  that.  They  do  not  know  why  it  is  so  ;  they  only  know  the 
result.  If  a  man  eays,  I  will  furrow  a  piece  of  land  he  could  not  tell 
you  the  slightest  reason  why. 

12.152.  You  trust  to  a  good  general  education  in  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics ? — Yes. 

12.153.  And  you  would  couple  with  that  the  elements  of  the  sciences 
which  bear  on  their  business? — Yes,  chemistry,  geometry,  general 
mathematics,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  the  elementary  portion  of  them, 
and  I  would  keep  them  a  little  longer  at  school. 

12.154.  I  presume  you  would  in  all  cases  have  some  religious  training 
and  teaching  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

12.155.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  do  not  anticipate  much  difficulty  on 
religious  questions  if  the  schools  are  connected  as  a  general  rule  with 
the  Church  of  England,  with  a  reasonable  concession  to  the  feeUngs  of 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  it  ? — ^Not  the  slightest  difficulty. 

12.156.  The  bulk  of  the  farmers  would  make  no  great  difficulties  ? — 
The  bulk  of  the  farmers,  where  they  become  more  intelligent, 
simply  say  this — "  I  wish  my  boy  to  be  better  educated  than  1  was,'' 
and  they  give  him  the  means.  The  great  improvement  in  farmers  is 
this, — I  am  quite  certain  I  am  speaking  correctly,  there  is  a  better  dis- 
position in  farmers  generally  to  spend  a  little  more  money  in  the 
education  of  their  boys.  When  I  was  a  boy  a  man  would  grudge  51.  to 
give  his  boy  a  better  education.  That  has  very  much  gone  away.  He 
would  now  be  willing  to  give  more  money. 

12.157.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  their  ability  more  than  it  was  ? — On 
fairly  good  farming  it  is  ;  but  in  some  districts  it  is  not  so.  Generally 
speaking  farming  is  a  very  slow  way  of  attaining  any  capital,  but 
generally  speaking  a  farmer  who  has  got  a  little  money  to  spare,  clod- 
headed  as  he  may  be  himself,  is  very  willing  to  spend  a  little  more  on 
the  education  of  his  children. 

12.158.  {Mr.  Acland.)  With  regard  to  the  progress  of  a  boy  after  he 
leaves  school,  supposing  he  gets  such  a  good  education  as  you  describe 
with  a  view  to  the  awakening  his  mind,  can  anything  be  suggested  to 
interest  young  men  in  improving  themselves  after  they  leave  school,  or 
would  you  trust  mainly  to  their  general  occupations  as  drawing  out 
their  intelligence  ? — That  is  a  thing  which  has  often  occupied  my 
attention.  I  think  after  a  lad  is  16  he  can  avail  himself  of  Opportunities 
if  offered.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be,  how  you  are  to  offer  them.  I 
know  I  should  have  liked  to  take  advantage  of  them  but  I  never  had  the 
opportunity.  I  generally  got  up  early  in  the  morning  before  breakfast 
and  read  if  I  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  it. 

12.159.  The  question  is,  can  you  offer  any  inducement  to  boys  to 
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^'  ^^"^■^*S*  incline  them  to  do  what  you  seem  to  have  done  yourself  ? — ^Villageb  ai-e 
ISthDec  1865    ^^^  from  towns,  and  you  have  not  the  advantage  of  an  evening  school. 
'        *       12,160.  What  is  your  opinion  of  farmers'  clubs  and  debating  societies  ? 
— They  are  pretty  nearly  worn  out  as  to  any  education. 

12.161.  Do  you  attach  much  importance  to  them  ? — I  attach  no 
importance  to  farmers'  clubs  further  than  any  subject  matter  that  might 
be  at  the  time  worth  talking  about.  I  have  heard  much  nonsense  talked 
at  farmers'  clubs. 

12.162.  With  regard  to  the  action  of  the  great  agricultural  societies, 
do  you  think  they  have  a  good  effect  on  education  ? — The  great  benefit 
of  large  agricultural  societies  is  by  bringing  together  a  large  quantity  of 
inquiring  minds,  and  they  are  very  stupid  if  they  do  not  go  home  from 
that  meeting  with  some  information  ;  as  to  the  show  of  stock  I  do  not 
value  it  much  ;  I  value  the  meeting  of  landlord  and  tenant. 

12.163.  I  presume  that  it  is  right  to  say  that  success  in  farming 
depends  very  much  on  a  knowledge  of  live  stock,  on  a  knowledge  of 
labour,  manual,  horse,  and  mechanical,  and  on  sound  judgment  in 
marketing  ? — Yes. 

12.164.  Do  you  think  it  important  that  boys  before  16  should  be 
trained  at  all  in  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  animals  ? — Not  the 
slightest.  He  cannot  know  them.  He  never  can  get  to  know  an 
animal,  I  will  warrant  that,  till  perhaps  20  or  30.  A  youth  rarely 
knows  animals,  but  one  great  thing  is  this,  how  to  manage  labom*. 
Now  a  young  man  may  learn  that ;  he  may  learn  by  close  attention  in  a 
farm  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  give  this  man  2$.  6d.  a  day  or  to  let 
him  do  so  much  hedging  at  Is.  6d.  a  chain.  That  is  a  young  man's  first 
learning,  and  it  is  that  which  now  is  telling  more  upon  farming  than  on 
anything  else.  Perhaps  I  know  something  more  than  my  father  did, 
but  my  father  knew  how  to  manage  practical  labour  much  better  than 
I  do, 

12.165.  Do  you  attach  much  importance  to  young  farmers  putting 
their  hands  to  work  themselves  ? — Decidedly. 

12.166.  At  what  period  of  their  lives  should  that  come  ? — ^Ab  soon  as 
they  leave  school  they  ought  to  do  anything. 

12.167.  They  ought_  to  be  able  to  do  anything  which  they  expect 
labourers  to  do  ? — Mos'tly  so. 

Adjourned. 


Thursday,  14th  December  1865. 

PKESBNT  : 

LoED  Taunton. 

LoKD  Ltttelton. 

Sib  Staffoed  Nokthcote,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Thomas  Dtke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Pbtee  Eelb,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Stoerae,  Esq.,  M.D, 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

Bev.  Eev.  Gr.  R.  KiNGDON  called  in  and  examined, 

G.  R.Kingdm.      ig^^gg.  (Lord  Taunton.)  I  beHeve  you  are  connected  with  Stony- 
Uth  Dec,  1865.  liurst  College  ?~I  am. 
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12.169.  How  long  has  your  connexion  with  that  college  existed  ? —         Rev. 

I  have  been  attached  to  it  at  different  times.    I  was  there  five  years  ^-  ^-  Kingdon. 

together  at  one  time,  and  now  I  have  iust  been  there  18  months  again,     , ,  r 

n?  •    ,         1     /.  I  ■'  6       '  14th  Deo.  1865. 

after  an  interval  of  two  years. 

12.170.  What  functions  and  office  do  you  hold  ? — At  present  I  am 
what  is  called  the  Prefect  of  Studies. 

12.171.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Prefect  of  Studies  ? — He  has  the 
general  superintendence  of  all  the  studies  of  the  boys — the  lower 
studies  as  we  call  them,  that  is,  as  distinguished  from  the  studies  of 
the  young  men  who  would  answer  to  undergraduates  at  a  Protestant 
University. 

12.172.  I  believe  Stonyhurst  is  now  divided  into  a  school  and  a 
college,  is  it  not  ? — ^It  is, 

12.173.  Your  functions  relate  to  the  school  only  ? — To  the  school 
only. 

12.174.  To  what  age  do  boys  remain  at  the  school? — There  is  no 
limit  of  age,  I  think.  There  are  seven  principal  classes,  and  the  school 
course  consists  consequently  of  seven  years. 

12.175.  I  believe  you  were  formerly  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  ? — I  was. 

12.176.  What  is  the  number  of  boys  at  the  school  of  Stony hui-st  at 
the  present  time  ? — I  think  at  present  they  amount  to  215.  I  under- 
stand you  to  ask  only  as  to  the  younger  students,  that  is,  those 
belonging  to  the  school,  as  distinguished  from  the  college. 

12.177.  Are  they  all  boarders? — They  are  all  boarders. 

12.178.  Are  there  any  peculiarities  in  the  curriculum  and  course  of 
studies  at  Stonyhurst  as  distinguished  from  other  great  schools  ?  I 
believe  you  attach  importance  to  giving  a  good  classical  education  ? 
— Certainly  ;  we  consider  that  to  be  the  basis  and  foundation  of  the 
whole.     We  should  call  ourselves  a  classical  school. 

12.179.  I  believe  those  studies  are  very  successfully  prosecuted  at 
Stonyhurst  ? — ^As  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the  examinations  of  the 
London  University. 

12.180.  {Dr.  Storrar.')  Your  remark  applies  to  the  matriculation 
examination  ? — ^Not  only  that,  but  also  the  classical  honour  examinations 
for  the  B.A, 

12.181.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Your  object,  I  believe,  is  to  give  as  good 
a  classical  education  as  can  possibly  be  afforded  ? — ^Yes. 

12.182.  Who  are  the  masters  who  particularly  devote  their  time  to 
that  branch  of  study  ? — They  are  young  ecclesiastics  on  their  way  to 
the  priesthood,  but  who  have  not  yet  studied  their  theology. 

12.183.  I  suppose  you  take  care  that  they  shall  be  very  proficient 
in  classical  knowledge  ? — Yes ;  as  a  general  rule  they  have  passed 
through  the  college  and  been  trained  by  om-selves. 

12.184.  Do  you  devote  much  attention  to  mathematics  ? — ^We  do  ; 
we  consider  them  certainly  next  in  importance  to  classics. 

12.185.  Do  you  make  it  indispensable  for  every  boy  to  study  both 
Latin  and  Greek  ? — Both  Latin  and  Greek. 

12.186.  With  regard  to  modern  languages  ? — French  is  a  universal 
subject  for  all  the  boys,  but  that  is  the  only  one  which  we  profess  to 
teach.  If  parents  very  much  wish  for  Italian  or  for  German  we  can 
manage  it,  but  it  is  not  a  general  thing  at  all. 

12.187.  The  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  of  French,  is  obligatory  upon  all  ? — Yes. 

12.188.  Do  you  give  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences  ? — ^Yes,  W6 
give  that  in  the  highest  class,  which  we  call  "  Ehetoric." 

12.189.  Do  you  pay  much  attention  to  English  literature  ?— We 
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jJ^^:    ,      prepare  the  boys  for  the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London,  and 
.^AmjK  on,  ^j^gy  Yit^yQ  a  fair  general  library  from  which  they  get  books  to  read. 
14th  Dec.  1865.  -^  ^°  ^'^^  know  that  we  do  more  than  that. 

. 12,190.  Is  it  the  case  that  at  Stonyhurst  you  pay  especial  attention 

to  the  general  instruction  of  all  the  boys  rather  than  encourage  the 
boys  who  show  the  greatest  capacity  to  the  detriment  of  the  others  ? — 
Yes,  we  do  certainly  ;  we  aim  at  getting  on  the  lower  boys  as  far  as 
we  can,  and  we  never  think  of  neglecting  any  one. 

12,1&1.  Are  there  any  special  means  taken  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  Stonyhurst,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  is  in  practice  in 
other  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  general  proficiency  of  all 
the  scholars  as  far  as  they  are  capable  of  obtaining  it  ? — The  masters 
take  any  boys  that  may  be  more  backward,  out  of  school  times  when 
they  would  otherwise  be  studying  by  themselves,  and  try  to  get  them 
on,  to  give  them  help,  to  give  them  hints  for  study,  teach  them  how  to 
study,  and  so  on. 

12.192.  Therefore  a  kind  of  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  boys  who  do  not  show  peculiar  aptitude  for  leai-ning  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  we  may  say  so. 

12.193.  Do  you  yourself  give  direct  instruction  to  any  of  the  boys, 
or  do  you  generally  superintend  the  instruction  given  by  the  others  ? 
. — I  do  not  teach  at  all,  I  only  superintend  the  instruction.  I  visit  the 
classes  from  time  to  time,  and  am  present  there  while  the  masters  are 
leaching,  and  if  anything  strikes  me  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  masters,  I  should  do  it.  Then  foui"  times  a  year  there  is  a 
legular  examination  of  all  the  boys  in  all  the  subjects  that  they  have 
gone  through  during  the  quarter,  and  I  examine  each  boy  myself  all 
through.     Those  are  the  principal  duties  I  have  to  perform. 

12.194.  How  many  masters  are  there  engaged  in  the  actual  task  of 
instruction  at  Stonyhurst  ? — There  are  nine  masters  for  the  schools  ; 
then  there  is  a  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  I  think  that  covers 
all  for  the  school  boys. 

12.195.  Have  you  personally  anything  to  do  with  the  discipline  and 
religious  instruction  of  the  school  ? — I  have  not  personally  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

12.196.  In  whose  hands  is  the  discipline  ;  is  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
masters  or  is  it  separate  from  the  work  of  tuition  ? — It  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  masters  while  they  are  with  the  boys  ;  out  of  school  time  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  another  staff,  whom  we  call  prefects,  but  they  are  entirely 
on  a  level  with  the  masters,  and  have  co-ordinate  authority  with  them  ; 
tliere  are  four  of  these. 

12.197.  But  it  is  their  special  duty  to  watch  over  the  morals  and 
good  conduct  of  the  boys  ? — Yes,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  be  always 
with  them,  one  or  another. 

12.198.  Is  there  one  of  these  prefects  always  with  them  at  playtime 
as  well  as  at  other  times  ? — Always,  but  generally  speaking,  more  than 
one.  The  boys  are  divided  into  two  divisions,  into  what  we  call  the 
higher  line  and  the  lower  line,  and  each  has  its  own  prefects  ;  although 
the  office  of  the  prefect  is  not  so  entirely  confined  to  his  own  side  that 
he  has  not  authority  over  the  whole  of  the  boj's.  Each  prefect  has 
authority  over  the  whole,  though  specially  over  a  particular  part. 

12.199.  At  night  is  there  a  prefect  in  the  dormitory  ? — Most  of  the 
time  ;  certainly  till  we  could  be  sure  that  the  boys  were  asleep,  both  late 
after  they  go  to  bed,  and  also  before  they  get  up  in  the  morning. 

12.200.  Is  the  religious  instruction  confided  to  the  prefects  or  to  any 
of  the  masters  ? — The  religious  instruction,  us  such,  is  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  priests  of  the  college,  who  is  called  the  Spiritual  Father. 
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12.201.  He  is  not  one  of  the  masters  ? — ^He  is  not  one  of   the         Rev. 
masters.  ^-  ^-  Kingdon. 

12.202.  What  is  the  expense  of  the  education  of  a  boy  at  Stony-  . ...  Z  ,„„. 
hurst  ? — We  have  three  scales  of  charges  for  the  hoys.  For  those  ^'^'  ' 
under  12  years  of  age  the  charge  is  40  guineas,  above  12  years  of  age 

00  guineas,  and  in  the  highest  class,  in  Rhetoric,  it  is  60  guineas. 
There  they  have  fresh  matter  to  learn,  which  they  have  not  in  any 
other  class,  such  as  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  in  order  to 
prepare  for  the  matriculation. 

12.203.  At  this  rate  of  payment  do  you  conceive  that  the  school  at 
Stonyhurst  is  conducted  on  what  may  be  called  the  self-supporting 
principle  ? — Yes. 

12.204.  Do  the  instructors,  or  any  of  them,  serve  gratuitously,  or 

are  they  all  paid  in  the  ordinary  way  in  which  schoolmasters  are  paid  ?  .  . 
—I  may  say  that  they  are  equivalently  paid.  I  will  explain.  Of 
course  they  have  their  maintenance  first,  then  also  4.01.  a  year  is  paid 
for  each,  throughout  the  whole  staff :  but  that  40/,  is  not  paid  to  the 
naasters,  it  goes  to  the  support  of  their  successors  ;  that  is,  to  secure 
a  succession  when  they  go  off.  For  each  one  who  is  on  the  staff  at 
Stonyhurst  College  there  is  another  being  supported  at  that  rate  of 
-10/.  a  year,  which  the  college  pays  for  him,  and  who  is  ready  to  take  the 
place  of  any  one  of  the  masters  or  prefects  when  they  go  off  to  study 
their  theology. 

12.205.  How  is  the  actual  master  benefited  by  that  ? — He  is  not 
immediately  benefited.  But  he  has  himself  been  supported  previously 
for  several  years  by  similar  payments  made  for  him  during  his  studies. 

1  am  stating  what  each  master  costs  the  college,  not  what  is  paid  to 
them.  They  are  not  paid  at  all,  being  members  of  a  religious  asso- 
ciation. 

12.206.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  does  this  40Z.  go  to?  to  support 
a  student  who  is  to  be  a  teacher  ? — Yes. 

12.207.  Who  is  not  yet  a  member  of  one  of  the  religious  orders  ? — 
Yes,  he  is  a  member  of  a  religious  order,  but  he  has  not  yet  finished 
his  studies  ;  he  has  not  gone  through  all  his  studies  to  fit  him  to  be  a 
master. 

12.208.  {Lord  Taunton.')  That  sum,  I  suppose,  comes  from  the  fees 
of  the  boys  ? — It  comes  from  the  fees  of  the  boys. 

12.209.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Why  is  it  required  for  a  future  master  if 
i  t  is  not  required  for  the  master  who  is  doing  the  work  ? — The  masters 
iire  supported  besides;  in  other  words,  each  master  costs  the  college  two 
annual  sums  of  40Z. ;  one  for  his  own  actual  support,  the  other  for  the 
present  support  of  his  successor. 

12.210.  The  younger  man  who  receives  the  40Z.  has  not  his  main- 
tenance ? — He  has  not  his  maintenance  besides  :  this  is  his  maintenance. 

12.211.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Then  it  may  be  said  that  the  master  who 
is  actually  giving  the  instruction  does  give  his  instruction  gratui- 
tously ? — ^As  far  as  he  is  concerned,  gratuitously.  But  it  must  be 
lemembered  that  he  has  himself  been  supported  several  years  previously. 

12.212.  So  far  it  is  a  contribution  to  the  school  and  is  outside  of  the 
self-supporting  principle  ? — I  suppose  you  may  say  that  this  is  a  sort 
of  retaining  fee  in  order  to  secure  a  succession  of  masters,  because  we 
do  not  keep  our  masters  longer  than  six  years  upon  an  average. 

12.213.  {Lord  Ijyttelton.)  The  masters  are  not  paid  on  the  principle 
of  remuneration,  on  the  market  value  of  their  services  ? — No. 

12.214.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Are  they  in  a  manner  bound  to  remain 
for  the  six  years  ? — Of  course  they  can  leave  the  order  at  any  time,  but 
us  long  as  they  remain  they  will  do  what  is  expected  of  them. 
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G  R  K'   do         12,215.  It  is  considered  an  engagement  ? — Yes,  wo  expect  it. 

'"^   "■       12,216.  (Lord  Taunton.)    With  regard  to  the  buildings,  how  were 
14th  Dec.  1865.  ^^^  buildings  at  Stonyhurst  originally  erected,  was  it  by  private  contri- 
butiona  ? — That  is  a  subject  with  which  I  am  not  at  all  acquainted. 

12.217.  Are  you  aware  how  the  repairs  of  the  buildings  have  been 
kept  up  ;  whether  from  the  funds  of  the  school  or  other  sources  ? — 
From  the  boys'  pensions,  from  the  revenue  of  the  school. 

12.218.  As  received  from  the  boys  ? — ^Yes. 

12.219.  At  that  rate  of  payment,  I  suppose  you  receive  the  sons  of 
what  may  be  called  the  upper  division  of  the  middle  class  as  well  as  of 
the  highest  class  of  persons  in  this  country  ? — I  think  so.  We  have  at 
present  from  the  sons  of  peers  down  to  those  of  large  shopkeepers  and 
booksellers. 

12.220.  Do  you  find  no  inconvenience  from  those  classes  mixing 
together  in  your  school  ? — Not  at  all.  At  times  there  has  been  a  little 
ill-feeling,  but  at  present  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 

12.221.  You  do  not  aim  at  educating  the  sons  of  a  much  lower  class  ; 
the  sons  of  small  farmers,  small  tradesmen,  and  so  on  ? — ^No,  we  do 
not. 

12.222.  {Lord  Lyttelton^  Large  tradesmen  are  about  the  lowest 
class  from  which  you  get  children  ?  —Except  perhaps  in  cases  where  a 
boy  may  seem  inclined  to  go  on  for  the  church.  Sometimes  some 
charitable  person  will  pay  ifor  him  and  send  him  for  his  education 
to  us. 

12.223.  {Lord  Taunton.)  From  your  experience,  do  you  think  that 
tliere  has  been  any  inconvenience  in  giving  so  great  a  portion  of  time 
and  attention  to  classical  studies  at  Stonyhurst,  in  the  case  of  boys 
who  may  be  called  upon  on  leaving  school  to  enter  at  once  into  the 
practical  business  of  life  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

12.224.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  form  a  high  opinion  of  the 
advantage  of  classical  studies  in  all  cases  wliere  a  good  education  is 
contemplated  for  a  boy,  whatever  may  be  his  destination  in  life  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

12.225.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  any  endowments  ? — None. 

12.226.  Wc  have  evidence  with  regard  to  the  matriculation  exami- 
nation of  the  London  University,  that  your  boys  come  up  better 
j)repared  than  perhaps  any  school  in  England,  with  regard  to  classics. 
If  there  are  any  particulars  to  which  you  would  attribute  that  success, 
in  your  system,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  them  ? — I  should  not  myself 
lay  great  stress  on  that  fact,  because  you  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the 
flrst"public  schools  of  the  country  do  not  send  their  candidates  to  the 
London  University ;  therefore  it  is  not  a  competition  against  the  whole 
of  England,  but  it  is  mainly  against  second-class  schools. 

12.227.  I  do  not  speak  only  relatively  to  other  schools.  What  we 
are  told  is  that  they  come  up  remarliably  well  prepared,  and  have  done 
so  for  some  time.  If  there  is  anything  to  which  you  can  trace  that,  in 
your  system,  as  distinguished  from  other  schools  with  whicli  you  are 
acquainted,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  it  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
with  certainty  attribute  it  to  anything  special.  We  pay  great  attention 
to  their  learning  their  grammar  and  to  their  parsing  every  word  of  their 
lessons,  especially  in  the  lower  classes.  Perhaps  this  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  that  we  pay  great  attention  also  to  exciting  the  boys' 
emulation. 

12.228.  You  have  a  system  which  seems  a  peculiai-  one,  of  exciting 
the  boys'  emulation  amongst  themselves  by  public  competition  among 
them,  in  which  one  of  the  boys  is  set  to  examine  others,  partly  as  is 
done  at   Westminster.     Would  you  give  us  a  short  account  of  that 
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system  ? — In  the  ordinary  lessons  in  school  there  is  a  certain  amount         Bev. 
of  this.     The  class  is  divided  into  two  sides,  which  go  by  the  names  G-  R-KingdM 
of  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  and  each  boy  on  one  side  has  his  rival       ,  _ 

opposed  to  him  on  the  other.     When  any  boy  is  put  on  in  his  lesson, '  ' 

his  rival  stands  up  with  him  and  detects  any  mistakes  he  may  have 
made.  If  these  mistakes  are  detected  rightly  on  each  occasion,  there  is 
a  mark  made  for  the  conqueror.  Then  the  rival  is  put  on,  so  as  to  give 
his  adversary  the  opportunity  of  doing  the  same  for  him.  At  the  end 
the  marks  are  counted  up  and  whoever  has  the  most  is  declared  victor 
in  that  particular  engagement. 

12.229.  Is  that  system  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  school  ? 
— It  is,  I  think,  part  of  our  general  system  everywhere.  I  think  it 
may  have  been  in  abeyance  for  a  time,  but  it  has  been  renewed  within 
the  last  10  years. 

12.230.  Does  this  apply  to  every  class  in  the  school ;  is  the  ordinary 
class  teaching  always  carried  on  in  that  way  ? — Always. 

12.231.  Throughout  the  school  ? — Throughout  the  school,  except 
that  in  the  three  higher  classes,  though  they  have  their  division  and 
stand  up  with  each  other,  there  is  not  the  same  detail  in  declaring 
victories,  because  they  look  upon  it  as  a  little  infra  dig. 

12.232.  You  have  prizes  ? — Yes. 

12.233.  Do  they  much  depend  on  this  system  of  competition  among 
the  boys  ? — No,  the  prizes  do  not  depend  on  that  at  all ;  the  prizes 
depend  on  the  marks  given  in  the  quarterly  examinations  by  the 
Prefect  of  Studies. 

12.234.  Besides  the  stimulus  of  public  competition,  what  is  it  which 
depends  upon  this  system  ? — It  is  a  very  temporary  matter  for  the  four 
lower  schools.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  these  victories  count  not 
only  for  the  boy,  but  for  his  side  ;  and  twice  a  term,  about  every 
month,  the  victories  are  counted  up,  and  whichever  side  of  the  school 
has  the  majority  gets  a  half  holiday  which  the  others  have  not.  It  is 
quite  enough  to  excite  their  emulation. 

12.235.  When  you  said  it  was  a  part  of  your  general  system,  did 
you  mean  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  other  Roman  Catholic  schools  besides 
Stonyhurst  ? — ^In  some  certainly. 

12.236.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  this 
principle  has  been  in  use  in  continental  schools  conducted  by  the  society 
of  which  you  are  a  member  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  certainly. 

12.237.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  said  that  this  was  one  example  of 
this  peculiar  method  of  stimulating  the  boys  amongst  each  other  ; 
in  what  other  instances  have  you  it  ? — From  time  to  time,  perhaps 
two  or  three  times  a  term,  the  master  wOl  pick  out  a  few  of  his 
best  boys  and  bring  them  before  the  staff  of  the  college,  the  superiors, 
in  parties,  and  they  will  examine  each  other  in  their  lessons,  two  and 
two,  and  a  victory  gained  under  those  circumstances  counts  double. 

12.238.  You  have  never  found  this  system  create  any  ill  feeling 
among  the  boys  ? — Never  ;  it  has  this  good  effect,  that  it  makes  the 
whole  side  interested  in  the  success  of  each  one  of  its  members.  Now 
and  then  I  dare  say  a  little  extra  stimulus  may  be  applied  by  a  bigger 
boy,  but  it  is  not  to  any  extent  ;  we  take  no  notice  of  it. 

12.239.  It  is  carried  on  in  a  good-humoured  way  ? — Quite  so. 

12.240.  What  extent  of  playground  have  you  ? — We  have  a  very 
large  one. 

12.241.  Do  the  boys  play  at  all  the  ordinai*y  games  played  at  Eton 
and  Harrow  ? — Yes,  they  play  football  and  handball,  or  what  is  else- 
where called  fives. 

]  2,242.  Cricket  ?■ — ^They  have  a  sort  of  cricket  which  they  play 
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Rev.         there  ;  but  it  is  agravel  playground,  therefore  they  cannot  play  ordinary 
G.  R.  Kingdxm  cricket  ;  they  have  a  cricket  field  besides  for  ordinary  cricket. 
14th  Dec  1865        ^2,243.  Is  that  a  hired  ground  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  part  of  the  college 
" ■'■  property. 

12.244.  What  is  your  rule  as  to  the  surveillance  of  the  prefects  over 
the  boys  ?  Are  the  boys  more  or  less  under  the  direct  surveillance  of 
the  prefect  ? — Always. 

12.245.  To  this  extent,  that  the  prefects  can  hear  everything  that  is 
said  ? — That  of  course  is  impossible,  but  they  are  in  their  sight. 

12.246.  Have  you  any  rule  as  to  the  number  of  boys  who  can  be 
taught  in  class  by  one  man  ? — I  should  always  try  not  to  give  him 
over  35. 

12.247.  Is  that  in  fact  about  the  proportion  that  you  have  ? — We 
have  two  classes  which  reach  to  that. 

12.248.  The  rest  are  less  than  that  ?— Yes. 

12.249.  At  what  age  do  boys  generally  come  to  you  ? — At  very 
various  ages;  the  majority  I  think  would  be  between  10  and  12. 

12.250.  Do  they  ever  come  older  than  12  ? — Yes. 

12.251.  In  those  cases  have  they  been  at  preparatory  schools  ? — I 
think  they  have  often  been  at  other  schools. 

12.252.  How  long  do  they  generally  stay  with  you  ? — I  should  think 
the  avei'age  time,  taking  the  number  who  leave  each  year  and  the 
number  who  come,  would  be  about  five  years. 

12.253.  You  mean  that  they  would  leave  you  generally  about  17  or 
18  years  old  ? — At  about  the  age  of  17  or  18, 

12.254.  Where  do  they  generally  go  to  from  your  school  ? — Of  those 
that  leave  each  year,  about  45  in  number,  perhaps  15  or  20  would  go 
into  business  and  eight  or  nine  would  go  on  to  study  for  the  church. 

12.255.  At  some  theological  college  ? — Yes.  Perhaps  five  or  six  would 
remain  with  us  to  carry  on  their  studies  in  the  higher  division  of  the 
college. 

1 2.256.  And  the  rest  ? — The  rest  perhaps  would  pursue  their  studies 
in  other  ways  ;  go  to  be  engineers,  or  to  prepare  for  the  army  or  the 
Indian  civil  service,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

12.257.  WTiat  is  the  number  and  duration  of  the  school  terms  in  the 
year  ;  how  many  distinct  terms  are  there  ? — There  are  four. 

12.258.  What  are  they  ? — The  first  is  from  September  till  about  the 
middle  of  November,  then  from  that  on  to  the  middle  of  February 
would  be  the  next,  then  the  rest  of  the  year  is  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  the  division  would  come  perhaps  in  May. 

12.259.  Do  not  they  depend  on  the  Church  festivals  ? — Not  at  all. 

12.260.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  There  is  no  holiday  at  Christmas  ? — There  is 
a  vacation,  but  they  do  not  go  home,  they  keep  the  vacation  at  school. 

12.261.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  In  what  state  of  preparation  do  the  boys 
come  to  you  from  preparatory  schools,  generally  speaking  ? — With 
regard  to  classics,  very  poor  indeed,  and  perhaps  generally  knowing 
nothing. 

12.262.  As  to  the  elements  of  instruction,  as  to  spelling,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  reading  ? — I  think  fair. 

12.263.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.')  How  long  do  the  boys  spend  at  home  in 
the  course  of  the  year  ;  what  are  the  real  holidays  spent  away  from  the 
college  ? — Six  weeks  in  summer. 

12.264.  And  that  is  all  ?— That  is  all. 

12.265.  What  length  of  holidays  have  they  at  school  ?~Counting 
everything,  that  is,  single  whole  holidays  and  so  on,  there  would  bo 
about  eight  weeks  altogether. 

12.266.  At  school  ? — Yes,  at  different  times. 
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12.267.  How  are  these  holidays  spent ;  are  the  boys  entirely  free       p^"*  j. 

from  lessons  ? — Not  entirely  ;   they  have  some  study  time,  but  very  ^'    ; ^^   " 

little,  perhaps  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  day.  14th  Deo.  1865 

12.268.  So  that  they  have  about  14  weeks  holiday  altogether  in  the 

year  ? — Yes  ;  counting,  as  I  said,  single  whole  holidays. 

12.269.  What  is  the  longest  time  they  have  together  as  a  vacation, 
at  Christmas,  for  instance  ? — Ten  days. 

12.270.  And  they  have  no  longer  period  than  that  together  ? — No  ; 
they  have  a  week  at  Easter,  three  days  at  Shrovetide  and  Whitsuntide 
each.  They  have  a  whole  holiday  every  month,  and  I  think  there  are 
some  ten  or  eleven  feast  days,  which  are  whole  holidays  also. 

12.271.  What  number  of  hours  are  the  boys  at  work  on  ordinary 
days  ? — Seven  hours  on  four  days  in  the  week,  and  five  and  a  half  on 
the  other  two. 

12.272.  Do  you  consider  that  the  boys  have  holidays  enough  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  I  prefer  scattered  holidays  to  long  continuous  periods. 

12.273.  What  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  use  of  cribs  or 
other  illegitimate  modes  of  learning  lessons  ? — The  books,  if  found; 
would  be  confiscated. 

12.274.  Do  you  suppose  that  they  are  effectually  prohibited  ? — Yes. 
The  principal  means  they  use  for  helping  themselves  in  that  underhand 
way  is,  that  boys  very  often  write  out  a  translation  of  their  lessons  for 
themselves,  and  we  find  these  sometimes  handed  down  by  a  boy  who 
leaves  the  class  to  'a,  friend  of  his  who  is  coming  into  it. 

12.275.  Do  the  boys  prepare  their  lessons  in  school  or  by  themselves  ? 
— By  themselves,  as  a  general  rule. 

12.276.  Do  you  consider  that  Stonyhurst  and  the  other  Roman 
Catholic  schools  in  the  country  provide  adequately  for  the  education  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  boys  in  the  country  ? — As  far  as  numbers  go  ? 

12.277.  Yes,  numbers  and  expense.  Do  you  consider  that  upon  the 
whole  a  sufficient  provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  boys  of  the  upper  and  middle  class,  above  the  national 
schools  ? — I  should  be  inclined  to  think  so. 

12.278.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  any  impediments  which  might 
be  removed,  which  impede  the  giving  as  good  an  education,  and  at  as 
cheap  a  rate,  as  might  otherwise  be  done  ? — I  cannot  think  of  any  at 
the  moment. 

12.279.  And  there  are  no  facilities  for  which  you  particularly  wisli 
to  ask  ? — Not  as  regards  schools  ;  university  education  is  another 
question. 

12.280.  {Lord  Lyttelton.^  Do  you  think  that  that  which  is  best  for 
strengthening  and  opening  the  minds  generally  of  boys  within  the 
school  period  is  also  the  best,  with  a  view  to  their  future  success  in  any 
profession  which  they  may  engage  in  ? — Decidedly. 

12.281.  {Mr.  Aeland.)  Would  you  object  to  state  what  is  the  reason 
for  retaining  the  boys  so  long  away  from  their  parents  ? — We  should 
lose  so  much  time  in  getting  them  back.  I  think  that  is  the  principal 
reason. 

12.282.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  you  mean  in  getting  them  back  to 
their  former  standard  ? — Not  only  tliat,  but  getting  them  back  to  the 
college. 

12.283.  {Mr.  Aeland.)  But  what  reason  is  there  in  the  case  of  Roman 
Catholic  boys  to  make  it  more  necessary  for  them  to  be  separated  from 
their  parents  continuously  for  nearly  eleven  months,  as  compared  with 
other  boys  ? — None  at  all,  that  I  can  see.  I  consider  that  this  is,  if 
not  the  only,  at  all  events  tlie  principal  reason,  that  they  would  come 
back  to  us  in  such  a  scattered  way,  we  should  not  get  into  work  again 
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jRev  perhaps  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  appointed  time.     Originally 

G.  R.  icingdm.  there  wei'e  other  reasons.     When  the  college  was  first  established  in 

England  (1794),  and  long  afterwards,  the  difficulties  of  travelling  were 

l4thDec.l865.  such  that  the  boys  stayed  with  us  all  the  year  round,  during  their  whole 
course.  Then  again,  there  are  special  traditional  amusements  at  Christ- 
mas, concerts  and  plays  acted  by  the  boys.  And  in  other  points  to 
send  the  boys  home  at  Christmas  would  involve  many  unadvisable 
changes.  The  vacation  would  have  to  be  lengthened  ;  the  present 
division  of  school  terms  would  no  longer  suit — ^we  should  have  to  make 
three  instead  of  four,  and  so  on.  After  all,  however,  the  reason  I  men- 
tioned is  the  principal  one  ;  we  find  great  difficulty  in  ensuring  their 
return  on  the  appointed  day  after  the  summer  vacation,  and  to  have  this 
repeated  at  Christmas  would  be  intolerable. 

12.284.  If  an  impression  prevails  that  the  desire  is  to  retain  a  greater 
hold  over  the  boys  in  matters  of  faith,  you  consider  that  impression 
incorrect  ? — Quite  incorrect ;  such  an  idea  never  occurred  to  my  mind, 
and  I  wish  to  give  it  an  imqualified  contradiction.  To  show  that  we 
have  no  wish  to  keep  children  from  their  parents,  I  may  add  that  we 
consider  day  schools  more  in  accordance  with  our  Institute  than  boarding 
schools.  In  England,  however,  parents  seem  generally  to  prefer 
boarding  schools. 

12.285.  {Dr.  Storrar.')  Do  all  the  boys  who  matriculate  at  the  Lon- 
don University  proceed  from  the  school  ? — Not  all ;  sometimes  they 
prepare  themselves  in  the  higher  division  among  the  young  men. 

12.286.  In  the  college  ? — In  the  college. 

12.287.  At  what  age  do  boys  from  Stonyhurst  usually  matriculate  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  can  give  a  general  answer  to  that ;  it  would  depend 
on  their  proficiency,  not  on  their  age. 

12.288.  Is  it  as  early  as  16  ? — Sometimes. 

12.289.  And  sometimes  as  high  as  what  ? — As  20. 

12.290.  Is  science  taught  to  the  whole  school,  or  to  a  select  number  ? 
—It  is  taught  to  the  whole  class  of  Rhetoric. 

12.291.  Not  simply  for  those  who  propose  to  matriculate  ? — ^No,  to 
the  whole. 

12.292.  What  is  the  science  ? — It  is  just  so  much  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  Philosophy  as  is  required  for  matriculation. 

12.293.  And  even  those  who  do  not  proceed  to  matriculate  share  the 
instruction  ? — Yes. 

12.294.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  it  essential  to  the  wholesome 
and  successful  education  of  children  of  your  own  communion  tliat 
they  should  be  educated  alone,  not  in  a  mixed  school  ? — I  do. 

12.295.  Therefore  it  would  be  no  advantage  to  Roman  Catholics,  if 
they  were  admitted  into  any  other  schools  which  were  specially  opened 
with  a  view  to  admit  them,  unless  they  had  the  control  over  the  school  ? 
Precisely. 

12.296.  You  think  it  is  essential  that  the  entire  control  of  the  teach- 
ing should  be  in  the  hands  of  members  of  your  own  faith  ? — Yes. 

12.297.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Is  the  instruction  in  the  school  entirely  con- 
ducted by  the  professors  ? — Yes,  each  master  looks  after  his  own  boys. 

12.298.  Does  the  prefect  in  any  degree  undertake  the  preparation  of 
the  lessons  ? — Not  at  all. 

12.299.  The  whole  responsibility  of  the  teaching  is  vested  in  the 
masters  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  the  classics  and  subsidiary  matters  are  con- 
cerned, all  except  mathematics  ;  the  schools  are  divided  in  another  way 
for  mathematics  than  for  classics.  The  same  boys  are  not  under  the 
same  masters. 

12.300.  {Lord  Taunton.)  How  is  French  taught  ? — French  is  taught 
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much  in  the  same  way  as  Latin  oi-  Greek,  by  first  learning  the  grammai",  Rev. 

and  then  reading  an  author  and  doing  exercises.  ^-  R-^ngdm. 

12.301.  Is  it  taught  by  one  of  the  regular  masters  or  by  a  French  j.^jj^^iggs 
professor  ? — It  is  part  of  the  regular  classical  school  course.  _         

12.302.  Is  it  taught  by  those  who  are  not  Frenchmen  ? — Yes. 

12.303.  Is  there  any  Frenchman  attached  to  the  school  to  give  them 
a  good  pronounciation  ? — No  ;  but  I  may  remark  that  I  think  among 
educated  Catholics  French  is  perhaps  better  known  than  among  others, 
because  our  religious  literature  is  so  confined  in  the  English  language 
that  in  order  to  have  a  wide  extent  of  reading  we  are  obliged  to  know 
French. 

12.304.  (Z>r.  Storrar.)  Is  science  taught  by  a  special  master  ? — ^Yes, 
a  special  professor. 

12.305.  Is  it  taught  by  means  of  lectures  or  by  catechetical  lessons  ? 
— There  are  two  lectures  a  week  of  an  hour  each,  but  after  the  second 
lecture  in  the  week  there  is  half  an  hour  for  the  professor  to  examine 
by  oral  questions,  or  for  the  boys  to  put  their  difficulties. 

12.306.  All  the  lectures  are  sufficiently  illustrated  by  experiments  ? 
— ^Yes. 

12.307.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  have  stated  that  besides  what  may 
properly  be  called  the  school  of  Stonyhurst  there  is  a  college  attached 
10  it  ?— Yes. 

12.308.  How  long  has  that  been  instituted  ;  is  it  contemporaneous 
with  the  school  ? — I  think  it  is. 

12.309.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  institution  ;  is  it  in  the  same 
building  as  the  school  ? — It  is  in  the  same  building,  but  in  a  different 
part  of  it.  The  young  men  have  each  a  room  to  themselves,  which  of 
course  the  boys  have  not,  and  they  have  their  meals  amongst  themselves, 
their  own  suite  of  rooms,  their  own  drawing  room  and  refectory. 

12.310.  Is  it  like  one  of  our  English  Universities  ? — As  near  as  we 
can  make  it. 

12.311.  How  is  the  instruction  given  there  ? — The  young  men  follow 
different  courses.  Several  of  them,  the  majority  I  should  say,  will 
follow  what  we  call  the  logic  and  moral  philosophy  course,  some  few 
will  be  studying  for  the  matriculation,  or  for  the  B.A.  after  having 
matriculated  ;  about  half  their  number  at  present  are  foreigners  whose 
principal  object  is  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  English.  All 
of  them  go  by  the  name  of  Philosophers,  from  the  principal  course 
which  most  follow. 

12.312.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  University  of  Cambridge  ? — 
I  am. 

12.313.  Does  the  education  in  the  college  of  Stonyhurst  comprehend 
as  wide  a  scope  of  instruction  and  is  it  directed  generally  to  the  same 
objects  as  that  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  ? — No. 

12.314.  It  is  much  more  limited  ? — It  is  of  a  different  character 
.iltogether.  The  staple  I  should  say  is  mainly  metaphysics  and  ethics, 
]iot  mathematics  or  classics  as  it  is  at  Cambridge. 

12.315.  For  a  young  Catholic  gentleman  after  he  had  gone  through 
your  school,  would  you  recommend  his  going  on  to  the  college  in  order 
to  receive  a  liberal  education  ? — Yes. 

12.316.  You  think  the  college  is  quite  capable  of  giving  him  that  ? 
—Yes. 

12.317.  In  what  respects  does  it  fall  short  of  the  education  given  at 
one  of  our  English  Universities  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  would  say 
it  fell  short,  but  the  staple  of  the  teaching  is  of  a  different  character 
altogether  ;  it  is  rather  mental  philosophy. 

12.318.  You  attach  great  importance  to  the  study  of  Latin  in  your 
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Bev.  school ;  it  appears  to  be  dropped  altogether  in  the  college,  why  is  that 

G.R.  Kingdon.  go  ? — It  is  not  dropped  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  it  with  a  view  1o 

,  i;  their  degree  ;  but  it  is  not  a  subject  that  all  necessarily  take. 

i«auee.iab5.       i2,319.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Does  the  college  itself  give  a  degree  ?— 
No  ;  I  mean  the  degree  at  the  University  of  London. 

12.320.  '{Lord  Taunton.)  I  think  it  would  rather  seem  that  the 
study  of  the  classics,  though  promoted  most  efficiently  in  the  school, 
is  not  encouraged  in  the  college,  but  the  pupils  are  rather  encouraged 
to  devote  their  attention  to  other  subjects  ;  is  that  so  ? — Until  within 
the  last  five  or  six  years  there  was  what  we  call  a  second  Rhetoric 
course  which  belonged  to  the  college,  in  which  the  study  of  the  classics 
was  carried  on  ;  that  was  principally  for  young  men  of  our  own  order, 
though  the  others  attended  It.  That  course  has  now  been  removed 
elsewhere,  and  consequently  there  is,  I  think,  just  at  present  a  little 
deficiency  for  the  secular  young  men  who  stay  with  us.  In  all  proba- 
bility this  will  soon  be  supplied. 

12.321.  Do  you  not  think  it  very  desirable  that  the  young  Catholic 
gentry  who  have  received  the  elements  of  a  good  sound  education  in 
your  school,  and  who  perhaps  may  not  be  willing  to  go  to  an  English 
University,  should  find  somewhere  the  means  of  prosecuting  those 
studies  still  further  before  they  give  up  the  work  of  education  alto- 
gether ? — Yes,  and  we  carry  it  on  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  it ;  wo 
have  at  present  four  preparing  for  the  B.A.  examinations,  and  one  o'' 
these  is  studying  for  both  classical  and  mathematical  honours. 

12.322.  Is  there  any  other  college  or  institution  where  the  young 
men  of  whom  you  have  spoken  could  find  the  means  of  carrying  on 
their  education  further  in  these  respects  unless  they  resorted  to  an 
English  University  ? — I  cannot  say  for  certain  what  their  course  is  at 
Oscott  or  Ushaw,  but  it  is  quite  possible. 

12.323.  In  point  of  fact  you  are  not  able  to  state  where  the  young 
Catholic  gentry  go  to  who  are  desirous  of  receiving  a  complete  and 
liberal  education  after  they  leave  your  school  ? — I  think  they  stay 
with  us  quite  as  much  as  go  elsewhere.  Those  who  have  been  brought 
up  with  us  in  the  school  would  generally  remain  with  us  in  the 
university  part  of  the  college. 

12.324.  Do  you  think  it  very  desirable  that  they  should  not  consider 
their  education  completed  when  they  leave  your  school  ? — Certainly. 

12.325.  How  long  is  the  college  course  ? — Three  years. 

12.326.  How  many  pupils  are  there  in  the  college  at  this  moment  ? 
— Twenty. 

12.327.  Is  there  accommodation  for  more  ? — I  think  there  is  accom- 
modation for  25  ;  there  may  be  a  little  more,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

12.328.  May  I  ask  what  is  the  expense  of  the  education  at  the 
college  ? — We  charge  100  guineas  for  10  months,  10  guineas  a  month. 

12.329.  Is  the  college  self-supporting  as  distinguished  from  the 
school  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  a  distinction  made  ;  I  think  it  all 
forms  one  account. 

12.330.  Do  the  masters  who  teach  in  the  school  take  any  part  in  the 
instruction  in  the  college,  or  have  they  different  masters  altogether  ? — 
Some  of  the  young  men  attend  the  mathematical  lectures  given  to  the 
boys  ;  and  those  who  may  be  preparing  for  matriculation  would  attend 
the  Rhetoric  class  with  the  boys. 

12.331.  Is  there  any  admixture  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  and  of  the 
college  out  of  school  hours  ? — None,  except  in  the  summer  perhaps,  in 
the  cricket  field. 

12.332.  Do  any  of  your  pupils  go  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ?— 
Some  have  gone  there,  but  not  at  our  recommendation. 
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12.333.  {Lord  Lytteltooi.')    These  young  men  at  the  college  are         Rev. 
between  the  age  of  17  and  20  ? — I  should  think  so.  G.B.  Kingdom. 

12.334.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Do  they  read  Aristotle  or  Plato  there  ?         r — 

— There  is  no  regular  course.     Those  who  take  classical  honours  at      t  JJec.1865. 
London  read  them. 

12.335.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Are  there  any  other  observations  which  you 
wish  to  address  to  the  Commission  besides  those  with  which  you  have 
already  favoured  us  ? — ^Among  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  letter  that 
was  sent  down  to  us  was  the  question  of  inspection,  and  that  of  regis- 
tration of  schoolmasters.  I  should  bo  inclined  to  deprecate  anything  of 
that  sort  for  various  reasons :  first,  because  it  is  introducing  a  principle  of 
centralization,  and  would  be  open  to  all  the  objections  such  a  system  is 
open  to;  then  again,  I  do  not  think  that  the  education  of  the  country  in 
general  is  such  as  to  need  such  an  artificial  stimulus  as  that,  for  in  fact, 
as  a  rule  I  think  incompetent  schools  do  not  flourish. 

12.336.  Would  your  objection  still  hold  good  if  the  system  of  inspec- 
tion was  not  compulsory,  but  merely  voluntary  to  those  who  wished  to 
avail  themselves  of  it  ? — I  should  object  to  that  mainly  on  the  ground 
that  these  permissions  are  generally  only  preparatoiy  to  something 
further.  I  think  it  is  quite  open  at  present  to  all  schools  who  wish  to 
have  an  examiner  to  apply  to  either  of  the  Universities  to  send  them 
one,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Government. 

12.337.  How  is  that  with  regard  to  your  school ;  is  there  any  exa- 
mination ab  extra,  or  is  it  entirely  confined  to  an  examination  conducted 
by  members  of  the  establishment  itself  ? — The  general  examination  is 
entirely  conducted  by  me.  There  is,  however,  a  public  guarantee  of  our 
education  from  the  success  of  our  candidates  at  the  London  University. 

Additions  made  by  witness  subsequently  :-— 
To  answer  12,334  : 

As,  however,  Cambridge  has  been  mentioned  as  a  standard  of  compa- 
rison, I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that,  as  far  as  my  Cambridge  recol- 
lections go,  no  extensive  reading  of  the  classics  was  either  required  or 
promoted  by  the  public  college  lectures  ;  anything  like  extended  study 
of  them  was  left  entirely  to  the  private  option  and  industry  of  tlie 
student.  On  the  other  hand,  logic  and  metaphysics  were  not  studied  at 
all,  except  by  a  few  for  special  purposes  after  their  degree.  I  do  not 
think  that  our  course  suffers  much  by  comparison  with  this. 

To  answer  12,335  : 
I  may  add  that  I  shovdd  be  sorry  to  see  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
coimtry  under  the  influence  of  an  inspector's  crotchets  ;  and  the  higher 
you  go  in  education,  the  more  room  there  is  for  crotchets.  For  our- 
selves, we  should  claim  to  be  treated  on  a  level  with  the  first  public 
schools.  With  regard  to  the  registration  of  masters,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  there  are  and  always  will  be  many  weU  qualified  for  teaching  who 
would  not  make  at  all  a  good  show  themselves  at  an  examination  ; 
consequently  any  system  which  should  exclude  these  would  involve 
both  great  inconvenience  and  great  injustice. 

Thomas  Sibly,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined.  ^-  Sibly,  Esq. 

12.338.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  are,  I  believe,  the  head  master  of  the 
Wesleyari  College  at  Taunton  ? — Yes. 

12.339.  You  are  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  London  ? — Yes. 

12.340.  Are  you  a  clergyman  or  a  layman  ?~I  am  a  layman. 

12.341.  How  long  has  that  college  been  established  ? — Twenty-two 
years  last  July. 

2.  Y 
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7'.  Sibil/,  Esq.       12,342.  How  long  have  you  been  head  master? — I  have  been  tlio 

head  master  from  the  commencement. 

14th •Pee.  1865.       12,343.  How  many  boys  are  there  m  that  college  ?--The  number  is 
variable  ;  during  the  past  year  it  has  been  190. 

1 2.344.  Are  the}'  all  boarders  ? — Yes,  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
four  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

12.345.  Who  are  day  boys  ? — Yes. 

12.346.  You  do  take  day  scholars  as  well  as  boarders  ? — We  do,  but 
we  do  not  desire  to  have  them,  generally  speaking. 

12.347.  Generally  speaking,  you  wish  to  make  it  an  establishment 
boarders  ? — Yes. 

12.348.  I  believe  this  school  is  a  proprietary  school  ? — It  is. 

12.349.  Do  you  believe  that  it  has  paid  to  the  shareholders,  viev/ing 
it  merely  as  a  commercial  speculation  ? — It  has  during  the  last  10  or  12 
yeai's. 

12.350.  Wliat  dividend  have  they  received  ? — Five  per  cent. 

12.351.  It  is  not  merely  a  self-supporting  school,  but  it  pays  a  fair 
interest  on  the  money  to  those  who  invested  in  establishing  it  ? — It 
does  so,  and  the  debt  which  originally  existed  has  been  gradually 
liquidated. 

12.352.  Did  that  debt  mainly  grow  from  the  expense  incurred  at 
first  in  building  and  in  the  purchase  of  land,  and  so  on  ? — Almost 
entirely. 

12.353.  And  you  have  gradually  liquidated  that  debt,  and  are  able 
to  pay  5  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders  ? — We  are. 

12.354.  What  is  the  charge  for  board  and  tuition  to  each  individual 
boy  instructed  in  this  school  ? — It  varies  according  to  the  age  at 
entrance  ;  the  lowest  charge  is  about  30  guineas  for  pupils  under  the 
age  of  1 1  ;  from  1 1  to  13,  I  think  the  charge  is  4  guineas  in  addition  to 
that,  the  object  being  to  secure  the  entrance  of  pupils  at  an  early  age. 

12.355.  Have  you  room  for  more  boys  than  are  there,  or  is  your 
school  quite  full,  with  reference  to  its  capability  as  a  building  ? — It  is 
at  present  quite  full. 

12.356.  Are  you  obliged  to  refuse  pupils  ? — In  a  fe^Y  instances  we 
have  done  so  during  the  past  term. 

12.357.  Have  you  it  in  contemplation  to  increase  your  buildings  ? — 
Not  to  increase  the  building,  but  we  do  propose  to  have  an  additional 
boarding  house  ;  we  have  at  present  one  establishment  where  pupils 
reside  with  the  master,  not  sleeping  on  the  premises,  and  we  propose 
having  another  residence  of  the  kind. 

1 2.358.  I  presume  there  are  trustees  ? — There  are  trustees,  an  d 
there  is  a  directory  consisting  of  gentlemen  who  are  proprietors  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.     I  was  appointed  by  them. 

12.359.  They  are  the  managers  of  the  school? — They  are  the 
managers  of  the  school,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  in  a  certain  sense,  as 
far  as  the  religious  instruction  is  concerned,  under  the  direction,  or  at 
least  under  the  patronage,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference. 

12.360.  In  what  way  do  they  exei-cise  that  religious  control  ? — They 
exercise  it  in  connexion  with  the  minister  appointed  as  house  governor 
and  chaplain. 

12.361.  Does  he  reside  in  the  building  ? — He  resides  on  the  pre- 
mises. 

12.362.  You  do  not  reside  ? — I  do  not  reside. 

12.363.  What  are  your  functions  as  head  master? — I  have  the  entire 
charge  of  the  secular  instruction  ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  reli- 
gious instruction. 


14th  Dec.  1865 
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12.364.  Do  you  give  instruction  directly  yourself,  or  do  you  super-  T.  SiUy,  Esq, 
vise  the  instructions  given  by  others  ? — I  supervise  the  instruction 
given  by  the  masters  connected  with  the  college. 

12.365.  Do  you  yourself  give  any  instruction  directly  to  the  boys  ? — 
In  cases  of  emergency,  supposing  any  master  is  laid  aside  ;  and  I  lec- 
ture on  natural  philosophy,  at  stated  times,  weekly. 

12.366.  Speaking  generally,  the  direct  instruction  is  given  by  others, 
and  you  supervise  the  whole  system  ? — That  is  so. 

12.367.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  what  is  the  salary  which  you 
receive  as  head  master  ? — I  receive  a  fixed  salary  of  4001.,  and  an 
amount  of  3^.  on  each  pupil  above  120. 

12.368.  Have  you  lodgings  provided  for  you  in  the  building  ? — No, 
I  have  not ;  I  provide  my  own  house. 

12.369.  Do  you  find  that  the  directory  interferes  inconveniently  with 
the  conduct  of  the  instruction  of  the  school,  or  is  it  very  much  left  to 
you  in  consultation  with  the  other  masters  to  manage  it  ? — It  is  almost 
entirely  left  to  me.  I  report  to  the  directory  quarterly,  and  more 
fonnally  once  a  year.  I  send  a  written  report  annually,  and  report  to 
them  verbally  at  their  quarterly  meeting. 

12.370.  You  find  the  system  works  smootlily  and  satisfactorily  ? — 
It  does  so  as  far  as  the  school  department  is  concerned. 

12.371.  How  are  the  under  masters  appointed,  by  you  or  by  the 
directory  ? — They  are  appointed  by  the  directory,  but  I  have  always 
a  voice  in  the  matter. 

12.372.  How  many  are  there  ? — There  are  nine  regularly  employed, 
and  three  or  four  others  as  professors  and  occasional  masters. 

12.373.  Can  you  state  what  are  the  salaries  which  they  receive  ? — The 
salaries  of  three  of  the  non-resident  masters,  are  nearly  200Z.  a  year  ;  and 
there  are  two  senior  resident  masters,  one  of  whom  receives  1201.  a  year 
and  the  other  lOOl.  a  year  ;  they  have  apartments  on  the  college  premises. 

12.374.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  And  board  ? — And  their  board. 

12.375.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  are  the  functions  of  the  house  gover- 
nor and  chaplain  ;  is  he  paid  out  of  the  school  funds  ? — Yes. 

12.376.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  amount  of  payment  that  he 
receives  ? — What  other  Wesleyan  ministers  have. 

12.377.  What  are  his  functions  ? — His  functions  are  to  provide  for 
the  pupils  ;  in  fact,  to  act  as  the  father  of  the  family.  He  has  every- 
thing to  do  with  the  provision  of  food,  and  the  general  care  of  the 
pupils  out  of  school  hours. 

12.378.  With  their  moral  and  religious  discipline  ? — Yes  ;  and  he  has 
to  do  with  the  spiritual  and  religious  discipline  particularly. 

12.379.  As  I  understand,  the  functions  of  the  direct  teachers  are 
completely  separated  from  the  care  of  the  discipline  of  the  boys,  and 
even  in  a  great  measure  from  the  direct  religious  instruction  of  the 
boys  ? — The  teachers  or  masters  have  to  do  with  the  discipline  of  the 
pupils  under  my  direction,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  governor 
when  I  am  not  on  the  premises. 

12.380.  Do  you  mean  during  the  hours  of  tuition  ? — During  the  play 
hours. 

12.381.  As  well?— Yes. 

12.382.  Then  the  masters  do  take  an  active  part  with  regard  to  the 
discipline  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

12.383.  And  this  gentleman  who  is  resident  there  merely  takes  a 
general  supervision  of  it? — That  is  so. 

12.384.  And  provides  for  the  material  wants  of  the  boys  ? — Yes. 

12.385.  With  regard  to  the  course  of  instruction  there,  is  there  any- 
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T.  Silly,  Esq.  thing  special  in  the  nature  of  the   instruction  given  to  the  pupils 

as  distinguished  from  that  which  prevails  in  other  great  schools  ? — I 

Uth  Bee.  1865.  ani  not  aware  that  there  is  particularly  so  ;  from  the  very  commencc- 

ment  we  have  made   the  study  of  French   a  necessary  part   of  the 

education  of  every  one. 

12.386.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  you  rest  very  much  upon  mathematics 
in  your  education,  that  you  make  it  a  more  prominent  part  than  schools 
generally  do  in  contradistinction  to  the  study  of  the  classics  ? — More 
so  than  grammar  schools  generally  would,  but  not,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  more  so  than  schools  of  the  same  class  as  ours. 

12.387.  I  presume  that  the  class  of  boya  that  come  to  your  schools 
are  chiefly  boys  who  would  at  an  early  period  of  life  go  into  practical 
professions  ;  is  that  not  so  ? — Mostly  so. 

12.388.  Do  you  distinguish  among  your  pupils,  with  reference  to 
their  course  of  studies,  between  those  who  would  be  likely  to  cany  on 
their  education  after  they  leave  school,  and  those  who  would  be  required 
immediately  to  embark  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life  ? — We  make  very 
little  distinction,  they  all  follow  the  prescribed  course  of  study  with 
very  little  variation. 

12.389.  Do  you  believe  it  best  to  give  a  sound  education  to  a  boy  up 
to  a  certain  point,  whatever  may  be  his  future  destination  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  it  is  best. 

12.390.  How  far  do  you  carry  the  study  of  classics  ? — In  the  higher 
class  the  reading  for  the  past  half  year  has  been  Thueydides  in  Greek, 
and  a  play  of  Euripides  ;  in  Latin,  Horace  and  the  satires  of  Juvenal. 

12.391.  Is  great  care  taken  that  they  should  be  well  grounded  in 
Latin  grammar  ? — We  endeavour  to  pay  special  attention  to  that  point. 
I  have  always  had  the  idea  that  if  a  groundwork  of  grammar  could  be 
well  laid,  then  whatever  a  boy  might  be  intended  for  in  after  life,  a 
y<?rj  important  step  would  have  been  taken. 

12.392.  With  regard  to  the  physical  sciences,  do  you  endeavour  to 
give  any  instruction  in  them  ? — We  have  from  the  commencement  of 
the  institution  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  physical  sciences.  We 
have  generally  had  a  master  whose  attention  has  been  specially,  or 
almost  specially,  devoted  to  them,  and  I  have  always  taken  part  in  the 
teaching  of  the  physical  sciences. 

12.393.  In  what  state  do  you  find  the  boys  who  come  up  to  you 
from  preparatory  schools,  generally  speaking,  with  regard  to  in- 
struction ? — In  the  point  last  named — in  reference  to  the  physical 
sciences,  they  are  generally  deplorably  ignorant  of  common  facts  ;  in 
other  respects  there  has  been  an  improvement  during  the  last  four  or 
fire  years. 

12.394.  Your  opinion  is  that  those  preparatory  schools  are  rapidly 
improving  ? — They  are  improving,  certainly. 

12.395.  {Lord  Lj/ttehon.)  As  to  the  elements  of  knowledge,  spelling, 
reading,  and  so  on  ? — Well,  I  cannot  say  that,  with  reference  so  much 
to  the  elements  of  knowledge  as  I  can  to  some  attempts  at  classics  and 
mathematics. 

12.396.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  find  boys  who  come  up  to  you  are 
able  to  spell  correctly  ;  that  is  not  a  very  easy  thing  to  teach  boys,  is 
it  V — Not  unless  it  has  been  taught  at  an  early  age. 

12.397.  Do  you  find  that  they  can  spell  tolerably  well  when  they  come 
to  you  ? — In  general,  but  not  always.  I  always  carefully  examine  new- 
comers, and  invariably  give  them  a  dictation  exercise  ;  out  of  45  or  50 
who  entered  last  July  I  think  there  were  24  who  could  spell  correctly. 

12.398.  Do  you  take  great  care  that  when  they  leave  you  they  shall 
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be  able  to  spell  ? — We  use  every  means  in  our  power  to  secure  it ;  that  r.  Sibli/,  Esq. 

and  neat  handwriting,  and  general  correctness  in  their  work,  we  lay         

great  stress  on.  14th  Dec.  1865 

12.399.  You  teach  arithmetic  probably  with  great  care  ? — We  endea- 
vour  to  do  so. 

12.400.  What  is  the  length  of  the  holidays  that  you  give  to  the 
boys  ? — ^About  six  weeks  in  the  summer  and  nearly  five  weeiss  at 
Christmas. 

12.401.  Has  there  been  any  alteration  with  regard  to  the  length  of 
the  holidays  since  the  school  was  originally  established  ? — Very  little. 
There  has  been  a  little  extension  of  the  summer  vacation,  extending 
perhaps  over  five  or  six  days,  but  that  has  ai'isen  principally  from 
our  discontinuing  the  holidays  formerly  given  at  Easter. 

12.402.  Wliat  holidays  do  you  give  the  boys  in  an  ordinary  school 
week  ? — The  afternoons  of  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

12.403.  Are  they  required  to  learn  anything  during  those  holidays, 
or  are  they  absolutely  periods  of  relaxation  ? — They  are  periods  of 
entire  relaxation  for  all,  except  such  as  have  neglected  work  during  the 
previous  week,  and  they,  on  the  Wednesday  afternoon,  are  kept  at  their 
work  for  two  hours  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  as  circumstances  may 
require. 

12.404.  In  the  case  of  boys  who  seem  to  show  rather  less  aptitude 
for  learning  than  the  average  boys,  do  you  pay  any  special  attention 
to  them  by  giving  any  private  tuition,  or  in  any  way  encouraging 
them  to  keep  on  ? — ^Not  by  private  tuition,  but  by  every  encouragement 
in  our  power.  All  the  pupils  come  under  my  immediate  supervision 
weekly,  and  are  then  examined  in  certain  subjects  of  study,  and  if  I 
observe  anything  defective  in  any  particular  point,  I  invariably  speak  to 
the  master  who  has  such  pupil  specially  under  his  care,  and  attention 
is  directed  to  him. 

12.405.  You  would  consider  it  then  your  special  duty  to  watch 
cases  of  that  sort  ? — Yes. 

]  2,406.  To  do  what  you  could  to  obviate  the  bad  efi^ects  of  any  dul- 
ness  or  disposition  to  indolence  in  particular  boys  ? — Yes.  I  endeavour 
to  get  as  accurate  a  perception  as  possible  of  the  advancement  and 
state  of  every  pupil,  from  the  most  advanced  to  the  most  elementary. 

12.407.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  sent  any  boys  to  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  local  examinations  ? — We  have  not  hitherto  sent  any. 

12.408.  On  what  ground  have  you  not  sent  them  ? — Our  institution 
has  been  connected  with  the  University  of  London,  and  we  have 
thought  it  more  desirable  on  the  whole  to  induce  them  to  matriculate 
there. 

12.409.  Do  you  send  a  considerable  proportion  to  the  London 
University  ? — Wo  do  not  send  any  large  number  annually;  perhaps, 
generally  speaking,  four  or  iive  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

12.410.  That  is  a  small  proportion  of  your  total  number  ? — Yes,  but 
many  pass  at  an  early  age  into  business  or  professions. 

12.411.  Is  there  any  central  institution  of  the  nature  of  a  University 
connected  with  the  Wesleyan  body  ? — There  is  not  any  institution  of 
the  kind, 

12.412.  Whatever  can  be  attained  by  a  certificate  from  without 
you  wish  to  seek  from  the  University  of  London,  as  far  as  you 
can  ? — Hitherto  that  has  been  our  wish.  If  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge examinations,  or  any  examinations  of  that  kind,  were  extended 
further  than  they  are  at  present,  we  shonld  probably  be  glad  to  avail 
ourselves  of  them  for  the  class  of  pupils  who  go  into  business,  but 
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T.  Sibhj,  Esq.  who  do  not  make  quite  the  advancement  that  is  required  by  these 
examiuations. 

14th Dec.  1865.  12,413.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  they  might  be  extended 
"  further  ? — I  mean  that  in  our  institution  there  are  many  who  come  for 

a  period  of  12  months  or  two  years,  who  acquire  the  elements  of  the 
English  language,  and  some  accurate  knowledge  of  French  grammar, 
and  perhaps  an  acquaintance  with  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  and  the 
elements  of  algebra  and  arithmetic  thoroughly,  with  some  knowledge  of 
the  physical  sciences  ;  and  who  pass  away  without  obtaining  any  suit- 
able certificate. 

12.414.  You  mean  that  at  present  these  University  examinations  are 
somewhat  above  you  ? — They  seem  rather  to  prepare  for  the  Univer- 
sities than  for  ordinary  life  ;  that  is  the  idea  I  have. 

12.415.  If  they  could  lower  their  general  standard,  and  if  they  could 
have  a  further  development  so  as  to  include  boys  of  somewhat  lower 
attainments  than  they  now  do,  you  would  approve  of  that  ? — Yes. 

12.416.  At  what  age  do  boys  leave  you  ? — They  leave  at  various 
ages,  from  15  to  20. 

12.417.  Do  you  allow  and  encourage  a  variety  of  games  among  the 
boys  ? — We  do  as  far  as  possible.  We  have  a  rudimental  gymnasium 
and  we  have  a  cricket  ground  and  other  provision  for  physical  exercise. 

12.418.  Have  you  a  ground  of  considerable  size  ? — Yes,  a  very 
commodious  playground. 

12.419.  Are  the  whole  or  a  large  preponderance  of  the  boys  with  you 
sons  of  Nonconformists  ?  —  About  two-thirds,  generally  speaking. 

12.420.  Are  as  many  as  one-third  children  of  members  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  ? — I  think  so,  generally  about  one-third. 

12.421.  Of  the  Nonconformists,  is  a  large  proportion  Wesleyans  ? — 
Almost  entirely  so  ;  there  is  an  Independent  College  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Taunton.  Before  the  establishment  of  that  college  we  had  a 
great  many  sons  of  Independents,  but  we  have  not  had  since. 

12.422.  Is  the  religious  teaching  accommodated  so  as  to  be  fitted  for 
Protestant  children  generally  ? — Yes,  it  is  by  no  means  denominational. 

12.423.  Are  not  Wesley's  own  works  particulai-ly  used  in  the  school? 
— Wesley's  catechisms  are  used,  they  are  the  only  text  books  which 
are  denominational  in  their  character. 

12.424.  Is  the  teaching  of  those  catechisms  confined  to  the  Wesleyan 
children  ? — It  is  not.  The  Wesleyan  catechism  is  generally  used,  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  in  the  Wesleyan  catechism  there  is  anything  at 
all,  leaving  the  title  page  out  of  the  question,  which  Avould  not  be 
suitable  for  any  other  denomination. 

12.425.  The  children  of  the  Established  Church  use  it  as  well  as  the 
others  ? — Yes. 

12.426.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  the  sons  of  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood come  to  any  extent  ? — We  generally  have  a  few,  but  not  many. 

12.427.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  In  what  state  of  preparation  do  they 
come  to  you  ? — They  are  generally  worse  prepared  than  any  others 
from  our  neighbourhood. 

12.428.  You  have  no  children,  I  presume,  of  Roman  Catholics  or 
Quakers  or  Jews  ? — ^We  have  at  present  the  son  of  one  Jew. 

12.429.  Have  you  the  children  of  Unitarians  ? — Occasionally  we 
have  had  one  or  two. 

12.430.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  the  Jews  and  Unitarians  go  through  the 
same  religious  training  that  the  other  boys  do  ? — Yes,  with  no  excep- 
tion. 

12.431.  What  number  of  the  boys  with  you  take  Latin,  or  Latin  and 
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Greek  ? — ^Latin,  or  Latin  and  Greek  are  taken  by  all,  perhaps,  excepting   t.  SiUt/,  Esq, 
20  to  30.  

12.432.  What  is  the  length  of  time  during  which  you  generally  keep  14th  Dec.  1865 
your  boys  ? — The  average  number  of  years  ?  — ' 

12.433.  Yes. — The  average  number  of  years  is  a  little  over  two. 

12.434.  8o  that  in  fact  you  are  subject  to  the  inconvenience,  in 
a  scholastic  point  of  view,  of  getting  boys  brought  to  you  who  can- 
not remain  as  long  a  time  as  you  could  desire  to  represent  the  full 
development  of  the  school  ?  —That  is  the  constant  difficulty  with  which 
we  have  to  contend  ;  our  greatest  difficulty. 

12,485.  What  is  the  age  at  which  boys  usually  leave  you? — ^The 
ages  are  very  different,  according  to  the  employment  for  which  they 
are  designed  in  after  life. 

12.436.  Under  what  ? — Going  into  professions,  I  think  they  gene- 
rally leave  us  at  the  age  of  16  and  17  ;  those  who  are  going  into  mer- 
cantile houses,  at  an  earlier  age  commonly. 

12.437.  Would  you  say  that  some  boys  leave  you  at  an  earlier  age 
than  16  or  17  ? — I  think  the  majority. 

12.438.  Does  the  whole  school  benefit  by  the  teaching  of  physical 
science  ? — ^Yes,  all  classes  ;  but  the  senior  classes  are  taken  more  par- 
ticularly. 

12.439.  In  what  way  is  the  instruction  given?' — The  instruction  is 
given  by  lectures  almost  entirely,  and  as  far  as  possible  there  are  illus- 
trations, objects,  and  experiments,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
sciences  taught. 

12.440.  Are  there  any  means  taken  to  secure  that  the  boys  under- 
stand the  lectures  ? — Yes,  they  take  notes  of  the  lectures,  write  them 
out  neatly  in  books  provided  for  the  purpose;  the  senior  class  taking 
notes  at  the  time  and  the  junior  pupils  taking  it  from  dictation.  They 
ai-e  afterwards  examined  carefully  on  the  subject.  The  course  is  expe- 
rimental as  far  as  possible  ;  the  subjects  are  chemistry,  natnral  philo- 
sophy, and  astronomy  j  and  animal  physiology  is  generally  taken  with 
considerable  care. 

12.441.  Any  botany  ? — We  go  through  the  course  of  physical  science, 
including  botany,  in  two  and  a  half  or  three  years  ;  certain  subjects  are 
taken  by  the  master  specially  devoted  to  the  work,  who  is  also  the 
teacher  of  practical  chemistry, — (we  have  about  30  pupils  who  are 
studying  practical  chemistry,  agricultural,  and  other  branches)  ;  the 
other  subjects  are  taken  by  me. 

12.442.  Have  you  formed  any  very  decided  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  physical  science  as  a  means  of  educational  discipline  apart  from  its 
being  the  vehicle  of  communicating  interesting  and  useful  knowledge  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  a  very  strong  idea  that  it  extends  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  perhaps  as  effectually  as  almost  any  study,  and  the  general 
intelligence. 

12.443.  So  that  it  has  an  effect  corresponding  to  that  which  is  pro- 
perly attributed  to  the  study  of  grammar  and  the  classics  ? — Somewhat 
corresponding  to  that. 

12.444.  Not  of  the  same  kind,  but  still  it  is  the  same  general  pro- 
cess ? — ^I  think  so.  We  have  for  many  years  considered  that  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  instrument  of  all  is  the  study  of  geometry  and  of 
Euclid  J  as  soon  as  a  boy  feels  that  he  can  really  grasp  a  demonstration 
he  has  a  consciousness  of  power  he  did  not  possess  before,  and  very 
often  I  have  observed,  from  that  point  there  has  been  an  incentive  to 
intellectual  exercise  which  I  had  not  noticed  previously. 

12.445.  Do  you  prepai-e  your  boys  in  the  school  up  to  the  point  of 
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T.  Sibly,  Esq.  their  taking  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of 
London  ? — Yes. 

14th  Deo.  1865.  12,446.  Tliey  do  not  require  to  pass  through  any  special  preparation 
for  it  ? — We  avoid  that  as  far  as  possible  ;  that  has  been  one  reason 
why  we  have  not  had  anything  to  do  with  the  middle  class  examina- 
tions ;  there  would  have  been  need  of  special  preparation  for  those 
examinations  in  many  cases  :  amongst  other  reasons  that  has  been  one. 
Wo  do  not  like  to  depart  from  our  oi'dinary  course  ;  it  occasions  in- 
convenience in  many  ways. 

12.447.  Of  those  boys  who  pass  the  matriculation  examination,  are 
they  for  the  most  part  destined  for  the  ministry  or  for  other  pursuits  in 
life  ? — Generally  for  other  pursuits  in  life.  I  accidentally  heard  yes- 
terday from  one  who  had  been  a  pupil,  and  who  is  now  pursuing  his 
medical  course,  that  there  are  26  of  our  pupils  who  are  at  present  in 
the  hospitals  of  London  and  at  King's  College,  pursuing  medical  studies. 
I  believe  that  there  are  four  at  the  Theological  Institute  at  Rich- 
mond, which  belongs  to  the  Wesleyans,  and  I  should  think  that  would 
be  about  the  usual  proporLiou. 

12.448.  Do  any  considerable  number  of  students  for  the  ministry  in 
your  connexion  graduate  in  the  Univei-sity  ? — Several  graduate,  gene- 
rally speaking,  from  Richmond.  I  should  think  that  next  summer 
there  would  be  found  seven  or  eight,  perhaps  ten. 

12.449.  {Lord  Taunton.)  There  are  a  great  number  of  endowed  and 
grammar  schools  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  I  believe  ? — There  are. 

12.450.  Speaking  as  a  Dissenter,  do  you  conceive  that  with  reference 
to  the  education  of  young  men  of  your  own  religious  opinions  there  is 
any  special  cause  of  complaint  that  you  have  to  make  which  you  think 
it  desirable  should  be  remedied  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

12.451.  What  do  you  think  of  the  expediency  of  some  system  of  in- 
struction established  for  sohools,  and  of  certificates  to  be  given  to  masters 
of  schools,  either  of  a  voluntary  or  compulsory  nature,  with  refex'ence 
to  schools  of  the  description  with  which  you  are  connected  ? — I  should 
think,  as  far  as  certificates  to  masters  were  concerned,  the  institution  of 
such  would  be  of  the  greatest  value.  One  of  our  greatest  difiiculties  at 
present  is  in  reference  to  masters, — masters  really  educated  for  the  pro- 
fession; they  generally  become  teachers  without  any  special  course  of 
training  in  reference  to  teaching.  We  can  get  at  present  almost  any 
number  we  desire  of  masters  who  have  been  prepared  in  connexion 
witia  the  schools  that  now  receive  government  aid,  but  very  few  from 
the  more  respectable  middle-class  schools  seem  to  adopt  the  profession 
of  teachers. 

12.452.  Can  you  suggest  any  system  of  certificate  which  you  think 
v/ould  be  applicable  to  the  case  you  have  described  ? — I  really  have  not 
thought  particularly  on  the  subject,  but  I  have  felt  for  years  the 
importance  of  some  additional  training  in  the  case  of  masters  for  the 
middle-class  schools. 

12.453.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  right  or  possible  to  make  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  in  this  country  a  close  profession,  so  that  unless  a 
man  were  furnished  with  a  certificate  from  some  public  body,  he  should 
be  debarred  from  teaching  absolutely  ? — I  think  that  ought  to  be  the 
order  of  things. 

12.454.  In  your  opinion  the  profession  of  teaching  should  be  treated 
like  the  medical  profession,  so  that  the  attempt  should  be  to  throw 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  tlie  employment  of  those  who  had  not  been 
adequately  trained  for  it  ? — Who  had  not  been  adequately  trained  for 
some  department  of  teaching. 
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12.455.  You  do  not  appear  to  have  worked  out  in  your  own  mind   T.  Sihly,  Esq. 
any  plan  by  which  those  principles  could  be  carried  into  effect  ? —         

I  never  have  done  so.  14tIiDeo.  1865. 

12.456.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Is  your   school  inspected  by  any  authority      ' 

superior  to  that  of  the  college  ? — It  is  not. 

12.457.  Are  you  favourable  to  a  system  of  inspection  ? — I  should 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  such  a  system,  if  it  were  a  system  of 
inspection  or  examination  really  adapted  to  the  classes. 

12.458.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  that  inspection  would 
be  better  exei'cised  by  the  Government  or  by  the  Universities  collec- 
tively or  sepai-ately  ? — ^I  have  thought,  that  connected  as  our  institu- 
tion nominally  is  with  the  University  of  London,  that  if  it  could  be 
inspected  by  examiners  appointed  by  the  University  that  would  be  the 
best  plan. 

12.459.  (Lord  Lt/ttelton.)  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  on  the 
subject  of  preparatory  schools  ;  do  you  think  anything  can  be  done  for 
their  improvement  ? — I  have  for  a  long  time  thought,  looking  at  the 
pupils  that  have  come  to  us,  especially  at  an  early  age,  tliat  schools 
conducted  by  ladies  prepare  young  boys  by  far  the  best.  They 
generally  have  a  distinct  enunciation,  generally  more  correctness  in 
spelling,  and  if  the  elements  of  French  could  also  be  laid  at  that  early 
age  with  boys  and  the  ancent  given,  it  would  be  acquired  much  more 
readily  and  effectually.  I  therefore  think  that  if  any  help  could  be 
given  to  schools  of  that  class  it  would,  tend  greatly  to  improve  education 
throughout  the  country. 

12.460.  (Mr.  Aclarid.)  Referring  to  a  question  which  fell  from  the 
chairman  just  now  about  the  position  of  endowments  with  reference  to 
Dissenters,  do  you  think  that  your  connexion  are  not  desirous  to  have 
facilities  of  entrance  into  the  grammar  schools  different  from  that  which 
they  now  have,  or  do  you  think  that  they  are  content  with  the  present 
state  of  things  ? — I  think  they  are  content  with  the  present  state  of 
things  ;  I  have  never  heard  any  complaint. 

12.461.  You  think  on  the  whole  the  supporters  of  your  institution 
would  rather  see  your  institution  flourish  than  encourage  sons  of 
Wesleyan  pai-ents  to  go  to  Church  schools  or  to  grammar  schools  ? — 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  disposition  whatever  to  control  parents  in 
the  matter. 

To  be  appended  to  Answer  12,455  : — 
It  is  my  opinion  (1),  that  there  should  be  a  Government  registration 
of  all  duly  qualified  teachers  ;  (2),  that  those  only  should  be  recognized 
as  qualified  who  had  been  articled  for  a  certain  time  to  schoolmasters 
of  acknowledged  status,  or  who  had  obtained  a  university  degree,  or  a 
diploma  from  some  legally  incorporated  body,  as  the  College  of  Precep- 
tors ;  (3),  that  no  one  should  be  regarded  as  eligible  for  registration, 
unless  he  could  produce  a  certificate  of  competent  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  and  practice  of  education,  as  well  as  with  certain  branches 
of  academical  knowledge. 

Evans  Da  vies,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  called  in  and  examined.  E.Davies,Esq.. 

12.462.  (Lord  Taunton.)  You  are  a  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of         _' 

Laws  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  ? — I  am. 

12.463.  You  are  at  present  connected  with  a  large  private  school 
at  Swansea  ? — I  am. 

12.464.  How  long  have  you  been  so  connected  ? — If  you  will  allow 
me  to  explain  I  will  state  it  exactly.     In  1845  a  training  college  war^ 
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E.Davies,Esq.,  opened  for  South  Wales,  more  especially  for  the  purpose  of  training 
LL.D.        schoolmasters  for  popular  schools  on  the  principles  of  the  British  and 

i4tliB  iRfi'i  -^°'"®^g°-  School  Society.  I  was  elected  as  principal  of  that  training 
^°"  ■  college,  and  remained  for  three  years  at  Brecon.  It  was  then 
removed  to  Swansea,  where  the  committee  got  into  pecuniary  difficulties 
and  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  training  institution.  During  this 
time  I  had  become  so  known  through  South  Wales,  as  connected  with 
a  normal  college,  that  although  I  opened  a  private  school,  unconnected 
with  any  committee,  I  was  obliged  to  retain  tlie  name  of  normal  college 
in  order  to  continue  my  identity.  At  present  it  is  not  a  training 
college  in  connexion  with  any  committee,  but  a  private  school  of 
rather  a  peculiar  character,  as  will  appear  presently. 

12.465.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  precisely  the  character 
of  that  private  school  ? — I  have,  at  present,  about  100  pupils  ;  of  that 
number  about  25  are  above  20  years  of  age,  and  that  is  the  peculiar 
feature  of  the  school.  Many  of  the  pupils  are  adults,  and  about  25 
perhaps,  are  under  12,  and  a  full  half  of  the  lemainder,  or  another 
25,  would  be  above  15  or  16,  so  that  the  special  feature  of  the  school  is 
the  large  proportion  of  pupils  above  IS  or  16  years  of  age. 

12.466.  Are  there  many  that  are  above  20  ? — Yes,  there  are  eight  or 
ten  who  are  close  upon  30 — 25,  26,  and  27.  These  are  to  a  large 
extent  young  men  who  have  been  earning  their  own  living,  and  who 
have  saved  a  little  money,  and  their  education  having  been  very  much 
neglected,  they  come  to  school  at  a  late  period  in  life  at  their  own 
expense,  and  educate  themselves  with  the  money  they  have  earned. 

12.467.  Is  this  a  school  for  boarders  or  day  boys,  or  both  ? — Both  ; 
at  present  there  are  about  35  boarders  and  between  60  and  70  day 
scholars. 

12.468.  It  is  altogether  a  private  school,  your  own  property  ? — 
Entirely  a  private  school. 

12.469.  What  is  the  cost  of  education  at  your  school  to  a  boarder  ? — 
321.  for  board  and  tuition  ;  that  includes  all  the  usual  extra  teaching. 
A  certificated  master  from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  at 
Kensington  attends  for  the  drawing  classes,  and  his  fee  is  charged. 
There  is  also  a  laboratory  v/here  some  attention  is  paid  to  practical 
chemistry,  and  a  sum  is  chai'ged  for  the  use  of  the  chemicals  ;  but  the 
teaching  of  chemistry — the  book  part  of  it — and  the  teaching  of  every 
subject  in  the  school,  is  included  in  the  32/.  for  boarders  and  six 
guineas  for  day  scholars.  I  have  three  or  four  boarders  who  take 
their  meals  with  me,  and  who  are  treated  somewhat  better.  I  see 
a  little  more  of  them,  and  they  pay  44  guineas.  This  is  a  class  I  do 
not  want  to  encourage,  but  cannot  always  avoid  it. 

12.470.  From  what  class  of  society  do  you  find  that  your  pupils 
mainly  come  ? — The  humblest  classes  wo  have  are  the  sons  of  the 
sub-agents  about  the  works  and  tenant  farmers.  Tenant  farmers  in 
Wales  are  not  of  the  same  status  as  in  England  ;  farms  there  do  not 
average  more  than  100/.  a  year  in  value.  They  come  from  that  class 
up  to  small  colliery  owners,  owners  of  small  works,  pcoijle  of  inde- 
pendent property  in  a  small  way,  and  larger  manufacturers. 

12.471.  Can  a  small  farmer  such  as  you  have  described  afford  to  give 
more  than  30Z.  a  year  for  the  education  of  his  son  ? — The  dist7-icts  in 
Wales  are  very  scattered,  and  a  small  farmer  usually  sends  his  son 
to  the  popular  school  in  the  neighbourliood  till  he  is  13  or  14,  and  then 
for  twelvemonths  or  two  years  to  my  school  or  elsewhere  to  finish 
his  education.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  receive  their  entire 
education  at  mine,  or  similar  schools,  but  a  large  proportion  come  there 
for  a  year  or  two.     I  may  also  say  that  Welsh  farmers  make  nuich 
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greater  sacrifices  to  educate  tlieir  children  than  English  farmers  and  E.J)aviea,Esq., 
tradesmen  of  the  same  class.  A  Welsh  farmer  paying  1001.  or  1501.  LL.D. 
a  year  rent  will  spend  quite  as  much  for  his  son's  education  as  an  Eng- 
lish farmer  paying  400Z.  or  500Z.  rent.  I  have  had  some  farmers'  sons 
from  Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire  where  the  holdings  are  much 
larger,  and  find  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  a  Herefordshire  or 
Monmouthshire  fai'mer  to  spare  two  guineas  a  year  to  let  his  boy  work 
in  the  laboratory  and  learn  something  of  agricultural  chemistry  ;  but  a 
Welsh  farmer  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  do  it,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
at  all  in  the  matter. 

12.472.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  increased  appreciation  of  the 
benefits  of  education  among  the  Welsh  ? — The  Welsh  farmer  labours 
under  a  difficulty  which  weighs  him  down,  that  is  the  difficulty  of 
language,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  impresses  upon  him  the 
desirability  of,  as  far  as  he  can,  at  any  rate,  placing  his  son  in  a 
better  position  than  himself.  The  adult  farmers  in  the  purely  Welsh 
part  of  Wales  do  not  know  as  much  English  as  the  better  class  of 
English  tradesmen  do  of  French,  for  instance.  If  they  can  manage  in 
a  market  or  fair  to  make  themselves  understood  to  Englishmen  it  is  as 
much  as  they  can.  That  is  a  bitter  lesson  on  the  value  of  education, 
which  they  are  not  slow  to  appreciate. 

12.473.  You  believe  that  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  intelligent 
persons  of  all  classes  in  that  part  of  Wales  that  their  sons  should  have 
a  very  competent  knowledge  of  English  ? — A  very  strong  desire  ;  the 
existence  of  popular  schools  in  the  rui'al  districts  of  Wales  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  great  zeal  of  the  farmers  ;  the  population  is  so  scattered 
that  the  humbler  classes,  the  classes  who  support  them  in  England, 
would  never  be  able  to  maintain  a  school  anywhere.  They  are  too  few, 
and  then*  wages  are  too  small.  A  freeholder  who  may  be  worth  \00l. 
or  1201.  or  130^.  a  year,  whose  wants  are  few,  and  whose  expenses  are 
very  little — much  like  the  Scotch  holders,  subscribes  &l.  or  il.  a  year, 
perhaps  101.  a  year  for  a  good  teacher  ;  a  few  tenant  farmers  put  down 
a  sovereign  or  two  each,  and  then  they  admit  the  working  men  for 
for  what  they  can  pay,  so  that  they  collect  together  in  that  way  60Z.  or 
801.  a  year  and  really  get  a  very  good  popular  school. 

12.474.  By  your  account  the  elementary  instruction  given  to  what 
may  be  called  the  lower  division  of  the  middle  class  in  your  part  of 
Wales  is  pretty  good  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  every  neighbour- 
hood is  supplied  with  schools  of  that  sort.  They  are  multiplying  very 
rapidly,  and  wherever  they  exist  are  entirely  owing  to  the  operation 
of  the  principle  which  I  have  just  now  described,  and  no  other  class  of 
school  is  possible  in  the  agricultural  parts  of  Wales  than  a  school  which 
would  secure  the  support  of  both  the  farmers  for  their  children,  and 
the  artizans  and  labourers  for  their  children.  During  the  last  20  years 
probably  between  300  and  400  i-eally  good  schools  have  been  started  in 
South  Wales,  which  is  the  part  I  know  most  intimately,  where  the 
ordinary  subjects,  such  as  English  grammar  and  arithmetic,  are  very 
well  taught. 

12.475.  You  find  the  boys  who  come  from  these  schools  to  your 
school  very  fairly  instructed  in  the  elements  of  education  ? — Exceed- 
ingly well  taught,  in  arithmetic  especially. 

12.476.  Are  they  able  to  spell  accm-ately  ? — Yes,  very  fairly.  The 
weak  point  in  all  these  schools  is  the  English  composition,  and  it  is  the 
case  in  Welsh  schools  generally,  but  of  course  that  arises  from  the 
peculiarity  I  have  just  spoken  of,  that  the  children  have  really  to  write, 
speak,  and  compose  in  a  foreign  language, 

12.477.  I  presume,  from  what  you  have  said,  that  you  pay  great 
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E.Davies,Esq.,  attention  to  induce  boys  who  come  to  your  school  to  leave  you  in  a 
LL.D.  good  condition  in  regard  to  the  reading,  writing,  and  spelling  of  the 
English  language  ? — We  do.      The  whole  of  the  teaching,   and  the 

14thDcc.  1865.  teaching  in  these  popular  schools  as  well,  is  in  English,  but  it  is  found 
that  not  very  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  direct  teaching  of 
English  composition.  More  is  done  by  teaching  English  grammar 
thoroughly,  by  getting  all  the  school  work  done  in  English,  and  by 
being  more  particular  about  errors  in  style  than  would  be  necessary  in 
an  English  school,  than  by  direct  teaching.  The  children  fall  into 
errors  from  the  scantiness  of  their  vocabulary,  and  express  themselves 
in  unidiomatic  English,  as  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  hearing  it 
spoken. 

12.478.  You  say  it  is  a  peculiarity  in  your  school  that  some  of  the 
pupils  are  much  older  than  is  generally  found  to  be  the  case  on  the 
benches  of  a  school.  Do  you  adapt  your  course  of  instruction  in  any 
way  to  that  peculiarity  ? — We  cannot  adopt  many  of  the  plans  which 
are  adopted  in  popular  schools,  to  the  same  extent,  as  for  instance  the 
principle  of  emulation  with  young  children.  In  English  grammar  and 
similar  subjects  there  is  no  distinction  made — big  and  little,  old  and 
young,  attend  the  same  classes  and  do  the  same  lessons. 

12.479.  You  find  no  practical  inconvenience  in  that  ? — Not  the 
slightest.  It  liappens  generally  at  the  commencement  of  a  half  year 
that  five,  six,  or  eight  young  men  come  who  are  just  beginning. 
They  are  put  together  and  helped  on  for  a  while,  and  their  superior 
sense  soon  carries  them  to  a  higher  class. 

12.480.  What  is  the  state  in  which  these  young  men  come  to  you 
with  regard  to  knowledge  generally  ;  is  it  that  they  are  partially  de- 
fective in  the  English  language  or  generally  ? — They  know  nothing. 
They  are  hardly  able  to  read  English,  know  nothing  whatever  of 
English  grammar,  nothing  of  geography,  nothing  of  arithmetic  or  but 
the  first  four  rules,  and  they  probably  can  write  a  little,  because  an 
intelligent  working  man  generally  picks  that  up. 

12.481.  Except  what  you  have  stated,  are  there  any  peculiarities  in 
your  way  of  conducting  the  school,  or  is  it  the  mode  in  which  a  well 
conducted  school  is  generally  managed  ? — In  some  respects  it  is  special. 
A  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  physical  science  and  applied 
mathematics.  The  characteristic  of  the  school  is,  that  more  attention 
is  given  to  applied  chemistry  and  chemical  and  mineralogical  analysis, 
mechanics,  practical  surveying,  and  things  of  that  kind,  than  is  usual. 
There  is  a  laboratory  where  SO  or  40  boys  are  constantly  working. 
So  much  time  is  not  given  to  classics  as  is  done  in  the  grammar 
schools  ;  perhaps  aa  much  as  is  usually  in  private  schools.  Many  of 
the  boys  have  succeeded  pretty  well  at  the  Oxford  middle  class  exami- 
nations. In  chemistry  and  mathematics  I  think  we  have  had  our  fair 
share  of  good  places. 

12.482.  How  far  do  you  carry  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  ? — They 
read  almost  the  highest  authors  in  Latin.  The  upper  class  last  yeaa* 
was  reading  Terence  aud  Tacitus.  Latin  composition,  especially  verse 
composition,  is  not  a  prominent  feature  ;  that  is  the  great  peculiarity 
as  compared  with  grammar  schools.  The  time  usually  devoted  to 
those  subjects  is  given  to  mathematics,  applied  science,  and  higher 
English  subjects. 

12.483.  Do  you  not  sepai'ate  the  boys  in  their  education  with  refer- 
ence to  the  course  of  life  they  are  destined  to  adopt  when  they  leave 
you? — No,  that  is  one  of  tho  great  difficulties  in  the  classification 
of  the  school.  We  have  medical  students,  for  instance,  who  wish  to 
matriculate  at  the  London  University,  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  tho 
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medical  degrees  of  the  University.    Then  we  have  a  class  of  surveyors'  E.JDavies,Esq., 

and  agents'  sons,  who  are  probably  to  follow  the  business  of  their        LL.D. 

parents,  and  then  again,  a  few  who  are  going  to  the  Universities,  but         —^ 

it  is  difficult  to  iadopt  any  separate  classification  for  each.     Whatever  l^th Dec.  1865. 

they  do  they  ai-e  obliged  to  do  as  well  as  they  can  together.     Those 

who  learn  English  and  not  Latin  and  Greek,  of  course  have  more  time 

for  doing  English,  and  we  expect  it  done  very  much  better.     The  others 

acquire  greater  ripeness  and  culture  of  mind,  so  that  there  is  not  as 

much  difference  as  one  would  expect  between  the  English  work  of 

boys  who  do  nothing  but  English,  and  the  English  of  other  boys  who 

do  Latin  and  Greek. 

12.484.  Generally  speaking  are  you  favourable  to  the  principle  of 
considering  the  future  profession  of  a  boy  at  school,  and  adapting  his 
instruction  at  that  school  in  a  certain  degree  to  that  future  profession, 
or  do  you  think  the  better  plan  is  to  give  every  boy  a  good  sound  edu- 
cation up  to  a  certain  point,  and  leave  any  special  education  to  be  given 
afterwards  ? — It  is  a  question  of  degree.  For  instance,  if  a  boy  in- 
tended to  be  an  engineer,  or  a  manufacturer,  unless  he  were  exceedingly 
quick,  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  let  him  learn  more  Latin  and  Greek 
than  to  be  able  to  translate  a  Latin  author,  and  to  see  his  way 
through  a  quotation  in  a  book,  at  any  rate  not  till  he  had  done  a 
very  large  amount  of  mathematics  and  practical  science.  I  should  let 
him  give  the  strength  of  his  mind  to  mathematics  and  physical, 
science.  But  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  give  special  technical  teaching 
at  all.  To  engineers,  surveyors,  and  manufacturers  of  all  classes  I 
would  give  a  good  mathematical  training  to  begin  with,  and  then  a 
knowledge  of  physical  science,  mechanics,  and  so  on,  and  probably  a 
good  knowledge  of  chemistry — not  chemistry  as  applied  to  his  own 
special  line,  but  chemistry  in  general. 

12.485.  You  seem  to  lay  special  stress  on  mathematics  and  physical 
science  as  a  good  basis  for  education  ? — For  all  who  are  likely  to  be 
engaged  in  engineering,  mechanical,  or  manufacturing  pursuits  of  any 
kind. 

12.486.  Or  farming  pursuits  ? — Or  farming  pursuits. 

12.487.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Would  you  extend  that  generally  to  the  ordi- 
nary habits  of  commercial  business,  buying  and  selling  ? — In  that  case 
T  think  I  would  trust  to  a  boy's  own  taste  ;  for  instance,  if  I  found  a  boy 
going  to  a  counting  house  or  to  commercial  pursuits,  and  he  had  a 
special  aptitude  for  languages,  I  would  let  him  follow  it,  and  give 
him  Latin,  French,  Greek,  or  anything  else,  and  if  his  strong  point 
was  mathematics,  I  should  be  to  a  considerable  extent  in  favour  of  en- 
couraging him  in  that  ;  but  the  first  thing  that  should  be  done  to  a 
boy  is  to  cultivate  to  as  large  an  extent  as  possible  the  class  of 
subjects  that  he  is  likely  to  have  to  do  with,  without  any  minute 
subdivision. 

12.488.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  general  condition  of 
education  of  the  middle  classes  of  this  counti-y  at  the  present  time  ? — 
I  do  not  know  very  much  of  England  except  from  coming  in  contact 
with  masters  and  pupils  at  different  examinations.  I  know  my  own 
part  of  the  countiy  intimately. 

12.489.  Can  you  favour  us  with  any  suggestions  on  the  steps  that 
would  be  practicable  for  the  Government  or  Legislature  to  take  which 
you  think  would  be  advantageous  to  the  advancement  of  the  instruction 
of  the  middle  classes  ? — The  two  faults  that  I  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  in  the  two  classes  of  schools  in  my  district,  endowed  schools 
and  grammar  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  private  schools  on  the 
other  hand,  are  these, — the  grammar  schools,  as  a  rule,  do  nothing  but 
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ZZ^Z)  ** '  ^^^^"^  ^^^  Greek,  and  a  little  mathematics.     Mathematics  is  generally 

!_■        very  badly  done,  and  is  considered  to  be  a  secondary  subject,  and  ot 

HthUec.  1865.  Course,  in  addition  to  the  less  time  and  attention  given  to  it,  the  boys 

, look  upon  it    as  a    subject    of    altogether    less    importance.      Then 

another  veiy  great  fault  is,  that  the  number  of  boys  in  a  class, 
especially  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  school,  is  very  much  too  large  for 
efficient  teaching  ;  there  probably  would  in  these  schools  be  eight  or 
ten  in  the  upper  class,  to  whom  the  master  can  attend  thoroughly,  but 
in  other  classes  there  are  20,  30,  40,  and  even  50.  I  know  of  cases 
where  some  of  the  classes  number  50,  60,  and  even  70  with  but  one 
teacher  to  attend  to  them.  It  is  impossible  under  these  circumstances 
that  the  teaching  can  be  well  done  as  far  as  the  boys  are  concerned, 
although  the  master  may  lecture  very  effectively.  The  stimulus  in  all 
these  cases  is  required,  not  to  the  few  best  boys,  but  to  the  bulk  of 
the  school.  Out  of  a  class  of  50  there  are  probably  10  who  would 
thoroughly  profit  by  the  master's  teaching,  and  the  other  40  learn 
nothing,  but  get  more  and  more  careless,  and  the  result  is,  that  out  of 
these  schools  a  few  good  scholars  are  turned  out,  whUe  the  bulk  know 
very  little. 

12.490.  You  think  the  teaching  is  often  performed  in  a  perfunctory 
manner,  and  not  in  a  way  really  to  convey  instruction  to  the  entire 
body  of  the  boys  ? — ^I  should  not  like  to  answer  it  in  a  way  that  would 
reflect  any  blame  on  the  masters  ;  I  think  the  teaching  is  fau-ly  well 
done,  but  boys  up  to  15  or  16  must  not  only  be  taught  but  they 
must  be  made  to  learn  ;  there  must  be  a  little  pressure  of  a  more  or  less 
gentle  kind,  and  that  is  the  very  pressure  which  cannot  be  applied 
to  classes  of  60  or  70.  In  many  of  those  cases  an  extra  master,  very 
much  inferior  in  scholarly  status  to  those  employed,  could  by  a  little 
pressure  and  tact  do  much  more  work  and  bring  all  the  boys  up  to  the 
average  at  any  rate. 

12.491.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  this  evil  ? — The  remedy,  I 
think,  in  schools  where  the  terms  arc  high  would  be  very  easy  ;  it 
would  be  simply  to  employ  for  each  class  one  or  more  such  assistants 
competent  to  teach,  but  not  of  such  a  position,  in  a  scholarly  point  of 
view,  as  to  require  high  salaries.  If,  with  a  class  of  70,  there  were  one 
efficient  master  of  high  attainments,  and  two  or  three  judicious 
assistants  competent  to  do  the  usual  work,  and  to  teach  and  act  under 
him,  a  great  improvement  would  soon  result. 

12.492.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  that  the  salary  of  a  master  of 
an  endowed  school  should  in  some  degree  depend  upon  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  school  which  its  reputation  attracted  ? — I  should  like  to 
make  a  suggestion  in  reference  to  that  matter  which  appears  to  bear 
upon  a  great  many  of  our  endowed  schools.  There  are  in  South 
Wales,  for  instance,  many  endowed  schools,  where  the  endowment  may 
be  from  601.  and  70/.  up  to  150Z.  or  200/.  a  year.  Taking  the  expense 
of  managing  the  school,  and  staif,  and  collecting  rents,  and  dealing 
with  property,  what  is  left  for  educational  purposes  is  much  too  small 
to  be  of  substantial  benefit ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  these  schools 
with  the  smaller  endowments  axe  generally  in  an  inefficient  condition. 
In  many,  where  the  schemes  have  been  re-organized  during  the  last 
20  years  on  the  strength  of  those  endowments,  probably  following  up 
the  precedent  of  some  rich  school,  the  fees  have  been  fixed  at  a  price 
which  is  commercially  ruinous,  four  or  five  guineas  a  yeai'.  A  good 
education  cannot  be  given  for  that  sum,  and  because  the  endowed 
school  takes  the  leading  place  in  a  town,  private  schools  are  more  or 
less  obliged  to  follow  suit.  If  the  fee  at  a  grammar  school  is  six 
guineas,  a  private  schoolmaster  cannot  charge  more  than  eight  guineas 
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at  farthest,  whereas  the  class  that  generally  patronizes  the  grammar  E.Davies^sq., 
school  ought  to  pay  12  guineas  at  any  rate.   In  some  schools  the  scheme        LL.D. 
is  evaded.     I  know  one  school  where  the  scheme  limits  the  fee   to  , .,.  ^^     ^.gg- 

2,?.  6d.  a  week,  but  Avhere  the  usual  charge  is  12Z.  \2s.  a  year.     Some-  " 

times  it  is  put  to  the  honour  of  the  parents,  saying  we  cannot  work  on 
the  terms  of  the  scheme,  and  you  must  pay  so  much.  In  some  schools 
they  teach  Latin  and  Greek  for  the  lower  fee,  and  charge  an  extra  sum 
for  such  subjects  as  writing,  &c.  Now  I  would  suggest  that  with 
these  small  endowments,  instead  of  attempting  a  school  at  all,  that  a 
plan  of  this  kind  should  be  adopted.  Lot  all  v/ho  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  eleemosynary  provision,  as  being  either  burgesses  or 
people  of  reduced  circumstances,  who,  in  fact,  would  be  eligible  as 
foundation  scholars  in  the  grammar  schools,  be  certified  by  the  trustees, 
and  let  a  fixed  payment  be  made  out  of  the  endowment  to  those  of 
them  who  pass  the  best  examination  every  year,  wherever  they  are 
educated.  As  a  result  a  great  stimulus  would  be  given  to  private 
schools  iu  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  If  there  were  200Z.  a  year 
to  dispose  of,  and  if  it  were  understood  that  the  16  boys  who  passed 
the  best  examination  every  year  would  receive  8?.  a  year  for  their 
education,  all  the  masters  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  boys  of  that 
class  to  educate  would  do  their  best  for  them  for  the  credit  of  their 
own  school,  and  the  whole  of  the  pupils  in  all  these  schools  would 
profit  by  the  increased  vigour  and  efficiency  of  the  teaching,  and  the 
work  of  the  trustees  would  be  greatly  simplified. 

12.493.  That  would,  in  fact,  be  giving  them  exhibitions? — ^  It 
would. 

12.494.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  It  would  be  converting  the  endowment 
fund  into  an  exhibition  fund  ? — Yes.  This  suggestion  does  not  refer 
to  schools  where  a  large  endowment  of  300?.,  400/.,  500/.,  or  600/.  a 
year  makes  it  possible  to  make  good  provision  for  the  master,  as  well 
as  to  have  low  school  fees.  I  would,  in  no  case,  have  the  fees  to  the 
paying  scholars  less  than  a  private  schoolmaster  would  be  able  to 
educate  them  efficiently  for.  Use  the  endowment  either  in  providing 
extra  advantages,  say  a  science  school,  in  connexion  with  the  school, 
or  a  library,  or  anything  that  might  really  make  the  school  very  much 
better  than  usual,  but  in  no  case  would  I  infringe  upon  the  commercial 
principle  that  the  pai'ents  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  ought  to 
pay  for  their  children's  teaching  just  as  much  as  they  pay  for  their 
clothing  or  for  their  board. 

12.495.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  believe  the  proprietary  principle 
might  conveniently  be  blended  with  the  principle  of  endowment  in 
some  of  those  schools  ?---In  many  respects  the  proprietary  principle 
would  be  of  great  service  to  parents,  and  the  public  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  improvement  in  the  way  of  lodgings  and  rooms  for  their 
children.  There  are  very  few  private  schoolmasters  who  can  afford 
the  necessary  outlay,  life  is  uncertain,  the  expenses  of  a  large  building 
are  heavy,  and  a  proprietary  body  might  very  properly  supply  a 
building  in  that  way  and  make  no  charge  for  it,  contenting  them- 
selves with  the  right  of  nomination,  or  such  a  charge  as  would  not 
amount  to  a  ruinous  rent  on  the  master  ;  but  I  should,  in  every  case, 
allow  the  master  to  be  the  entire  and  absolute  director  of  all  connected 
with  the  conduct  and  discipline  of  the  school ;  and  if  the  responsible 
masters  should  be  two  or  three,  say  a  classical  or  mathematical 
master  and  two  or  three  chief  assistants,  they  should  all  participate 
proportionately  in  the  profits  of  the  school,  so  as  to  make  it,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  commercially,  as  if  it  were  their  own  private 
school,  so  that  if  they  work  well  they  may  be  paid  well. 
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E.DavieSyEsq.,       12,496.  Ave  there   any  proprietaiT'  schools   in  your   part   of  the 
£L.D.        country  ? — Not  one  that  I  am  aware  of, 
,  ~     ■  12,497.  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  useful,  in  some  eases,  to 

amalgamate  these  small  endowed  schools,  so  as  to  have  fewer 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  but  better  schools  in  particular  towns? 
— There  would  then  arise  the  difficulty  that  you  would  leave  some 
districts  very  well  provided  for  and  others  worse  provided  for  than 
at  present.  I  think  that  if  some  such  suggestion  as  I  threw  out  before 
were  adopted  with  respect  to  these  schools,  that  the  present  incon- 
venience of  having  a  dozen  schools  which  are  really  useless  would  be 
done  away  with,  and  that  60^.,  70/.,  or  801.,  which  is  valueless  as  the 
basis  of  an  endowment  for  a  school,  might  be  made  of  great  value  in 
stimulating  the  education  of  a  district. 

12.498.  You  would  prefer  retaining  that  local  obligation,  with  modi- 
fications, to  bringing  them  together  in  some  school  so  as  to  have  a  very 
good  school  that  might  be  accessible  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  whole 
of  the  district  ? — I  should.  I  ought  to  state  that  I  really  have  no  faith 
in  endowments.  In  our  country  there  are  two  or  three  very  large 
endowments.  There  is  one  school  where  they  have  4001.  or  500Z.  a 
year.  I  have  known  that  school  to  have  130  boys,  there  are  now  30  or 
35  ;  they  have  had  three  or  four  changes  of  masters,  and  are  doing 
nothing.  There  is  another  large  school  with  an  endowment  of  6001.  or 
700/.  a  year,  and  which  will  ultimately  have  1,500Z.  or  2,000/.  a  year ; 
they  have  30  boys.     That  is  simply  a  misappropriation  of  money. 

12.499.  Do  you  believe  that  the  principle  of  endowments  is  so  vicious 
in  itself  that  it  is  incurable  by  any  check  or  control  that  could  be 
applied  to  it  ? — ^The  only  etRcient  control  would  be  something  like  tlie 
principle  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  that  is,  to 
pay  for  results,  and  let  those  come  vrhence  they  may.  This  is  the 
only  thing  which  seems  an  efficient  check.  An  endowment  may  be 
used  occasionally  to  provide  such  tuition  as  may  be  very  valuable 
though  not  remunerative  ;  for  instance,  science  teaching,  where  in 
fact  you  are  working  for  the  next  generation  and  not  for  the  present. 

12,-500.  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  that  sort  of  iixity  which 
the  principle  of  endowment  gives  to  an  educational  establishment,  and 
which  takes  a  hold  both  on  the  imagination  of  boys  and  also  on  tlie 
confidence  of  the  master  ? — ^There  is  no  doubt  that  the  traditions  of  a 
school  are  elements  of  education  to  children  brought  up  there.  The 
only  school  in  Wales  that  wo  can  look  to  with  any  pride  educationally 
is  one  where  the  endowment  is  so  inconsiderable  that  it  has  never 
formed  an  element  in  the  masters'  salary,  I  mean  Cowbridge.  Several 
of  the  best  men  who  have  gone  to  Oxford  from  Wales  lately  have  been 
Cowbridge  boys.     The  endowment  at  Cowbridge  is  a  mere  trifle. 

12,501,  Do  you  think  that  the  principle  of  giving  certificates  to 
masters  to  provide  for  the  periodical  inspection  of  schools  is  one  that 
could  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  our  legislation  ? — The  great 
difficulty  in  respect  to  the  examination  and  inspection  of  schools  is  to 
make  the  programme  elastic  and  comprehensive  enough.  If  you  will 
allow  me  to  refer  to  my  own  case.  Many  young  men  pay  me,  and 
therefore  have  a  right  to  say  what  they  will  have  in  return  for  their 
money.  One  says,  I  want  to  be  taught  arithmetic  and  English 
grammar  ;  I  may  try  and  persuade  him  to  learn  geography  or  English 
history,  but  if  he  does  not  choose  to  do  so,  it  is  not  likely  that  I 
should  turn  him  away.  I  must  help  him  in  his  own  way  if  I  cannot 
persuade  him  to  do  what  I  think  best  ;  it  is  a  commercial  question, 
and  must  be  so  in  the  long  run.  At  the  same  time  that  young  man 
might  be  pleased  with  a  certificate  that  he  could  pass  a  thoroughly 
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creditable   examination  in  arithmetic  or  mechanics,  Euclid,  algebra,  £!.Davies,Esq. 
or   whatever   subject    he  wishes    to    study.     It    cannot  make    any        LL.B. 

difference  whether  he  is  14  years  of  age  or  34.     He  cannot  go  up  for         • 

an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  middle-class  examination  to  get  a  certificate  14™  Dec.  1865 
for  any  special  subject  without  passing  a  jpreliminary  examination,  not 
very  formidable,  it  is  true,  but  possibly  formidable  to  him.  Therefore, 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  no  advantage  can  be  derived  from  the 
middle-class  examinations.  I  can  get  no  credit  by  them,  and  he  can 
get  no  satisfaction  from  having  passed  the  examination.  If  the  con- 
ditions were  left  much  more  open,  that  is  to  say,  that  anyone  who 
chooses  to  go  up  with  even  one  subject  may  do  so  on  that  subject  solely, 
getting  a  certificate  testifying  simply  to  what  he  has  done.  There  would 
be  apparently  some  danger  of  confusing  the  certificate  of  a  pupil  who 
had  passed  an  examination  in  a  good  many  subjects,  and  who  to  some 
extent  had  given  proof  of  a  fair  education,  with  that  of  a  person  who 
had  only  taken  up  one  subject,  but  even  as  it  is  there  is  very  great  in- 
equality, because  a  person  may  take  up  five  subjects  and  the  preliminary 
subjects,  or  he  may  only  take  one  ;  there  is  a  certificate  given  in 
each  case,  I  think  the  fairest  plan  in  all  these  cases  is  to  let  the 
certificate  on  the  face  of  it  show  what  it  is  worth  ;  if  it  means  one  sub- 
ject, it  will  soon  be  found  out.  If  these  examinations  could  be  so  far 
extended,  instead  of  sending  perhaps  half  a  dozen  or  seven  or  eight  up 
to  Oxford,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  send  20  or  30. 

12.502.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Is  not  what  you  are  suggesting  now  very 
nearly  what  is  done  by  the  Society  of  Arts  ? — It  is.  But  no  body 
would  secure  the  same  prestige  as  examiners  as  the  Universities. 
I  was  going  to  say  that  neither  the  University  of  London  even, 
nor  the  Society  of  Arts,  nor  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  nor 
any  new  body,  can  secure  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  the  matter 
of  examinations  as  the  old  Universities  would.  It  would  be  a  very 
great  service  to  public  education  if  the  two  old  Universities  would 
really  do  what  the  Society  of  Arts  have  done. 

12.503.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  what  reli- 
gious denomination  you  are  ? — I  am  an  Independent. 

12.504.  Are  your  pupils  wholly  or  mainly  from  any  particular  reli- 
gious denomination  ? — No.  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  denominations 
the  day  scholars  are;  but  out  of  35  boarders  I  have  12  who  go  to  church, 
and  the  rest  go  to  chapel.  They  do  not  all  come  with  me  ;  when  they 
are  above  14,  15,  or  16,  if  I  do  not  distrust  them,  they  go  by  them- 
selves where  the  parents  wish  them  to  go.  I  have  Wesleyans,  Baptists, 
and  Dissenters  of  all  denominations. 

12.505.  In  what  way  do  you  conduct  the  religious  instruction  of 
your  pupils  ? — There  is  no  dogmatic  instruction  given,  in  fact,  I  do 
not  think  there  could  be  really  dogmatic  religious  teaching.  You  may 
make  children  commit  creeds  or  catechisms  to  memory,  but  that  is 
not  religious  teaching.  Of  course  we  have  family  worship,  and  study 
on  Sundays  such  books  as  "  Nichols'  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Scrip- 
"  tures,"  in  which  there  is  nothing  a  Dissenter  or  a  Churchman  would 
find  any  fault  with.  Taking  the  Gospels  or  an  epistle  and  reading 
carefully  through  in  a  Bible-class,  I  never  yet  have  come  across  any 
point  where  I  have  felt  hesitation  at  all  in  teaching  all  that  I  thought 
it  right  and  proper  to  teach  the  children,  without  any  question  of 
denomination.  I  should  state,  in  reference  to  the  religious  difficulty 
with  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examinations,  the  practice  I  have 
adopted  invai'iably  has  been  to  make  the  children  of  all  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  go  in  for  the  examination  on.  faith  and  religion,  and 
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E.Davies.Esq.,  not  under  any  circumstances  to  allow  others  to  do  it.     Although  they 
LL.D.        might  get  a  little  advantage  by  doing  so,  there  would  be  a  certain 
i4thD     1865   ^"^0""'  of  disingenuousness,  which  is  best  avoided. 

' ■       12,506.  (  Sir  S.  Northcote.')  Have  you  found  them  generally  able  to 

pass  from  your  instruction  ? — Yes. 

12.507.  {Lord  Taunton.')  What  is  the  length  of  the  holidays  in  your 
school  ? — Five  weeks  in  summer  and  four  weeks  in  winter  ;  we  gene- 
rally give  a  week  at  Easter. 

12.508.  In  the  common  teaching  week  are  there  any  holidays  given  ? 
— Two  half  holidays,  one  on  a  Saturday,  and  instead  of  giving  one 
always  on  Wednesday,  we  give  it  on  Wednesday  if  the  weather  is  fine, 
but  if  it  is  wet  on  the  Wednesday,  it  is  given  on  the  next  fine  day. 

12.509.  Have  you  observed  iu  other  schools  with  which  you  are 
better  acquainted  any  disposition  to  lengthen  the  holidays  now  given,  as 
compared  to  what  used  to  be  the  case  in  that  respect  ? — I  think  the 
endowed  schools  are  always  fond  of  giving  long  holidays  ;  it  is  the 
case  in  our  district,  where  the  holidays  are  generally  six  weeks  in  the 
summer  and  six  weeks  in  the  winter  ;  to  some  extent  boys  like  it  pro 
tern.,  but,  after  all,  boys,  like  men,  are  proud  of  iiard  work  in  the  long 
run. 

12.510.  You  do  not  find  any  complaini.  on  the  part  of  parents  that 
your  holidays  are  too  short  ? — No. 

12.511.  {Lord  Lytteiton.)  You  have  young  men  of  25  and  more  who 
come  to  you  ? — Yes. 

12.512.  For  what  purpose  do  they  come  ? — Many  of  them  have  been 
workmen  in  iron  and  copper  works  earning  large  wages,  and  if  tliey 
are  steady  they  contrive  to  save  some  money  until  they  go  to  school  to 
get  a  better  education  to  fit  them  for  agents'  occupations. 

12.513.  Can  they  come  to  you  in  the  day  time  ? — They  have  given 
up  work  when  they  come  to  school.  A  young  man  saves  perhaps  40/. 
or  50/.  to  60/.,  and  then  comes  to  school  for  12  months,  and  of  course  his 
master  is  only  too  glad  for  him  to  do  so. 

12.514.  Does  he  come  into  a  class  with  boys  of  15  or  16  ? — Yes. 

12.515.  They  do  not  mind  that  ? — There  is  not  a  bit  of  difference. 

12.516.  Do  you  teach  Latin  throughout  your  school? — No;  I  have 
perhaps  30  boys  who  learn  Latin,  and  about  the  same  number  who 
learn  French. 

12.517.  Is  Latin  an  optional  subject  ? — To  some  extent  it  is  optional. 
I  use  my  own  judgment.  Sometimes  I  am  told  to  teach  it  where  I 
really  do  not  wish  to  do  so.  When  left  to  my  own  judgment  I  do 
this  ;  if  I  know  a  lad  is  quick,  and  that  his  parents  are  likely  to  leave 
him  at  school  till  16  or  16,  I  infer  that  that  boy  would  be  able  to  do 
all  he  requires  for  business  or  commercial  pursuits,  and  to  get  a  very 
useful  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  or  French.  If  he  is  slow  he  is  not 
troubled  with  Latin,  but  first  does  English  subjects  thoroughly,  and 
next  French,  and  if  he  has  any  time  afterwards  Latin.  As  a  rule,  it 
depends  more  upon  the  boy  and  the  length  of  time  he  is  likely  to 
remain  at  school  than  anything  else. 

12.518.  Would  you  put  French  before  Latin  ? — With  commercial 
boys,  yes.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  business  done  between  our  district 
and  France  in  coal  and  shipping. 

12.519.  The  only  subjects  which  are  compulsory  through  the  school 
are  the  ordinary  branches  of  English  education  ? — Yes. 

12.520.  Does  that  include  mathematics  ? — Yes. 

12.521.  Mathematics  is  universal  ? — Tes. 

12.522.  How  far  do  you  carry  mathematical  teaching  for  the  ordinary 
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boys  ? — Of  course  a  boy  learns  as  long  as  he  remains  in  school  and  E.Davief^sq. 
follows  the  subject  up,     I  do  not  quite  understand  the  purport  of  the        LL.I>. 

12.523.  How  far  in  Euclid   do  any  of  the  boys  go  ? — The  highest      l''^ 

class  last  half-year  read  analytical  trigonometry,   and  mathematical 
physics.    The  second  class,  six  books  of  Euclid  ;  a  great  number,  at 

least  30,  four  books. 

12.524.  What  is  your  view,  taking  average  boys,  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  training  their  mental  faculties  :  as  between  mathematics  and  classics, 
which  do  you  think  the  best  ? — My  prejudice  is  rather  in  favour  of 
mathematics.  In  our  case  there  is  a  special  reason  why  mathematics 
forms  such  a  strong  point  in  the  tuition,  because  the  great  proportion 
of  the  boys  have  to  do  with  manufactures  or  mechanical  science 
in  some  form  or  another. 

12.525.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it  would  be  of  any 
advantage  to  have  certificates  of  attainment  given  to  schoolmasters, 
so  that  it  might  be  known,  by  means  of  a  list  of  schoolmasters 
holding  such  public  certificate,  that  they  are  a  class  distinct  from 
others  ? — I  have  no  great  faith  in  such  an  arrangement.  The  only 
case  in  which  I  considered  it  at  all  was  in  connexion  with  the  College 
of  Preceptors. 

12.526.  That  is  a  case  in  point  ? — I  never  had  any  confidence 
in  the  organization  ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  what  is  usually  called 
quackery  about  its  eaiiy  proceedings,  and  I  would  much  rather  fall  back 
upon  the  old  Universities,  if  they  would  make  their  arrangements  a 
little  more  elastic.  In  a  short  time  the  middle-class  examinations  will 
bring  the  clever  men  to  the  surface,  and  we  shall  know  who  and 
where  they  are. 

12.527.  You  mean  by  an  indirect  process — ^the  masters  of  the  schools 
which  attained  the  greatest  number  of  such  distinctions? — For  instance, 
if  I  were  looking  for  an  assistant,  which  is  a  case  in  point,  because  the 
principals  of  the  next  geueration  are  the  assistants  of  this,  and  found 
that  a  candidate  had  taken  a  flrst-class  in  the  subject  for  which  I 
requii-ed  him  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examination,  I  should 
not  want  any  further  proof  of  scholarship. 

12,52S.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  think  that 
it  would  be  better,  instead  of  making  use  of  endowments  to  supply 
the  means  of  education  in  a  district,  that  they  should  be  applied  to 
enable  meritorious  boys  to  provide  education  for  themselves  wherever 
they  pleased,  leaving  the  place  of  education  and  the  means  of  education 
to  be  found  by  private  competition  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  suggestion,  but 
only  where  the  endowments  are  so  small  as  to  be  insufficient  towards 
supporting  and  founding  a  school. 

12.529.  You  would  not  apply  it  to  large  foundations  where  there 
was  an  endowment  of  500^.  or  600Z.  a  year  ? — I  did  not  intend  my 
suggestion  for  such  a  case  ;  I  meant  it  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  the 
small  endowments,  which  are  worthless  as  usually  applied. 

12.530.  Your  suggestion  had  reference  particularly  to  cases,  say, 
where  in  some  parish  there  was  an  endowment  of  perhaps  40Z.  a  year 
for  a  school,  which  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  school  :  such  an 
endowment  you  would  prefer  to  convert  into  one  or  more  exhibitions  for 
meritorious  boys  connected  with  that  parish  or  district  who  might  get 
education  wherever  they  pleased  ? — I  had  in  view  several  towns  where 
there  are  endowments  to  the  extent  of  120/.  to  140/.  a  year ;  the  sug- 
gestion would  meet  the  difficulties  even  where  they  amounted  to  150/. 
a  year,  because  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  expense  in  looking  after 
property,  collecting  rents,  and  for  secretaries,  so  that  if  you  have  a 
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E.DaviesJEsq.,  gross  income  of  1 50/.,  the  iiett  sum  available  for  tuition  would  not.  be 

LL.D.  more  than  lOOZ.  after  nil. 
UthDeriaes  12,531.  You  would  allow  the  boya  holding  these  exhibitions  to  go 
"  ■  anywhere  they  pleased  ? — I  would.  The  probability  is,  that  they 
would  be  educated  iu  their  own  district,  and  that  this  stimulus  would 
really  bring  a  good  class  of  schools  into  the  town  ;  if  there  were  two 
schools,  for  instance,  100/.  spent  in  that  way  would  cause  a  perpetual 
competition  for  the  prizes  between  these  two  schools. 

12.532.  Taking  the  higher  class  of  endowments  than  that — endow- 
ments of  400Z.  or  500/.  a  year,  would  you  leave  them  as  they  are,  or 
would  you  apply  them  principally  in  any  way  to  those  classes  of  endow- 
ments ? — I  really  do  not  know  what  would  be  the  best  use  for  endow- 
ments, but  I  would  at  any  rate  make  the  school  fee  such  a  sum  as  would 
cover  the  cost  of  good  teaching  liberally,  without  any  regard  to  the 
endowment.  It  might  then  be  a  question  of  expediency  as  to  whether 
an  endowment  should  bo  spent  in  providing  something  extra  for  the 
school,  in  the  way  of  scholarships  or  exhibitions  lor  the  University,  or 
in  certain  districts,  Cornwall  for  instance,  or  Birmingham  or  Man- 
chester, in  establishing  a  school  for  physical  science,  or  anything  else 
that  might  not  pay  in  itself,  and  still  be  very  useful,  or  it  might  be 
given  as  a  bonus  io  the  master,  but  it  should  not  under  any  circum- 
stances be  used  to  lower  the  price  of  the  tuition  below  the  fair  com- 
mercial value  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

12.533.  Do  you  approve  of  the  principle  which  is  laid  down  in  some 
cases  in  the  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  Commission,  that  where 
there  are  foundation  scholars  those  foundation  scholars  shall  be  charged 
the  same  rate  of  fee  as  all  other  scholars,  only  that  the  fee  shall  be  paid 
for  them  out  of  the  endowments,  instead  of  making  them  pay  it  them- 
selves ? — There  would  not  be  much  practical  advantage  in  that,  because 
it  would  be  known  who  the  foundation  scholars  were. 

12.534.  Certainly  ;  but  what  L  mean  is,  that  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  rate  of  payment  was  the  same,  and  that  the  payment  to  the 
masters  or  others  should  be  made  by  the  college  in  respect  of  the  boys 
having  got  on  to  the  foundation  ? — It  would  be  a  very  great  improve- 
ment on  the  present  arrangement.  I  should  also  state  that  there  is  a 
very  great  inconvenience  and  often  an  absurdity  in  the  selection  of 
foundation  scholars.  As  at  present  managed,  the  foundation  scholars 
are  often  boys  not  capable  of  making  use  of  high  educational  advan- 
tages. A  dull  boy  gets  on  the  foundation  at  10  or  11,  and  remains 
till  16  or  17,  and  a  quick  boy,  perhaps  equally  entitled  to  the 
foundation  and  equally  eligible,  has  to  leave  school  at  12  or  13,  and 
the  dull  boy  is  sent  to  the  University,  and  becomes  an  incompetent 
man  for  high  scholarly  work,  and  is  simply  raised  out  of  his  sphere  ; 
whereas  if  the  foundation  scholars  were  elected  yearly  by  examination, 
the  best  boys  would  be  singled  out,  and  the  class  of  exhibitioners  would 
be  generally  much  more  promising. 

12.535.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  as  a  general  rule  that  boys  who  are 
intended  for  the  liberal  professions,  and  the  boys  who  are  intended  for 
commercial  life,  should  be  educated  together  in  the  same  schools,  or 
that  there  should  be  separate  schools  for  them  ? — The  difficulty  is  to 
make  a  proper  classification  ;  judging  from  ray  own  experience,  I  do 
not  see  how  the  distinction  is  to  be  made,  nor  that  there  is  very  much 
advantage  if  it  were  made  ;  the  only  class  that  one  could  separate  judi- 
ciously would  be  those  who  go  to  the  Universities,  who  would  require 
therefore  to  have  considerable  attention  paid  to  Latin  and  Greek  com- 
position ;  beyond  that  I  do  not  see  that  the  preparation  necessaiy  for 
going  to  the  Universities  would  be  thrown  away  on  any  boy. 
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12.536.  Do  I  not  understand  from  what  you  said  a  little  while  ago,  E.Davies,Esq., 
that  you  would  think  it  desirable  for  some  boys  to  pursue  a  more  LL.D. 
decidedly  classical  education  than  would  be  desirable  for  other  boys  ? — 
Only  because  either  the  boy's  ability  was  not  such  as  would  enable  him 
to  learn  what  was  necessary  for  his  career  in  life,  as  well  as  what 
might  be  merely  considered  as  desirable,  or  that  he  could  not  remain  at 
school  long  enough  to  do  both. 

12.537.  From  whatever  cause  it  might  be,  you  would  have  to  deal 
with  the  cases  of  boys  who  were  to  pursue  what  we  may  call  classical 
education,  and  also  the  cases  of  boys  who  were  to  pursue  what  may  be 
called  for  distinction  a  useful  or  commercial  education.  Do  you  think 
it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  schools  in  which  both  those  classes 
of  boys  should  come  together,  but  that  a  distinction  should  be  made 
between  the  teaching  of  the  one  set  and  the  teaching  of  the  other,  or 
do  you  think  it  is  better  that  there  should  be  two  distinct  schools,  one 
for  the  one  class  of  boys  and  the  other  for  another  class  of  boys,  leaving 
the  parents  to  select  to  which  they  would  send  their  boys  ? — ^I  have  no 
doubt  it  would  be  much  easier  to  work  a  school  where  all  would  require 
teaching  in  the  same  subjects,  and  where  you  could  prescribe  exactly 
the  same  course,  but  my  view  arises  from  the  practical  ditficulty  of 
getting  pai-ents  to  patronize  the  school  which  you  wish  them  to 
patronize.  Their  personal  predilections  and  acquaintance,  the  salubrity 
of  a  district,  and  many  other  considerations,  influence  a  parent  in 
selecting  a  school.  If  a  school  exactly  meeting  his  wants  were  pro- 
vided in  one  case  20  miles  east,  he  might  have  a  friend  20  miles  west, 
and  would  rather  place  his  boy  there. 

12,588.  Are  you  favourable  to  boarding  schools  as  a  general  rule  ? — 
Yes,  much  more  work  can  be  done  in  boarding  schools  ;  it  is  very 
much  easier  as  a  matter  of  discipline  to  get  on  with  boys  in  a  boarding 
school.  There  is  more  trouble  with  the  day  boys  than  the  boarders, 
especially  in  the  junior  and  middle  divisions. 

12.539.  Do  you  think,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  parts  of  the  country 
with  which  you  are  acquainted,  the  parents  would  be  willing  to  send 
their  boys  as  boarders,  or  would  prefer  day  schools,  if  they  could  get 
them  conveniently  at  hand  ? — ^^Where  the  children  are  not  troublesome 
parents  would  much  prefer  having  them  at  home,  but  parents  are  often 
unfit  to  have  the  care  of  children,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
for  a  time  with  boarders  from  such  families.  Many  boys  are  sent  to  a 
boarding  school  because  they  are  unmanageable  at  home  ;  with  a  little 
patience  and  trouble  they  turn  out  very  well. 

12.540.  {Mr.  Acland.)  In  reference  to  the  proposed  application  of 
small  endowments,  should  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  take  such  a 
sum  as  60/.  and  divide  it  into  two  exhibitions  for  a  boy  to  take  to  a 
boarding  school,  or  perhaps  into  six  exhibitions  to  be  used  at  a  day 
school  ? — That  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  character  of  the  schools 
in  the  place.  I  would  make  a  gi'eat  sacrifice  to  apply  this  money  as  a 
stimulus  to  local  schools,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  two  or  three 
boys  who  would  get  these  small  exhibitions,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  great  number  of  others  who  would  benefit  fi-om  the  impi-oved 
teaching. 

12.541.  In  that  case  you  would  I'ather  prefer  to  multiply  the  pay- 
ments and  make  them  smaller  ? — Just  so.  I  would  prefer  giving  ten 
exhibitions  of  61.  a  year. 

12.542.  Would  you,  as  a  general  rule,  propose  to  give  the  whole 
amount  of  the  fee  in  the  form  of  exhibitions,  or  leave  it  for  the 
parents  to  pay  and  give  only  a  portion  of  it  ? — The  income  would  be 
more  utilised  by  paying  half,  or  as  the  case  may  be,  because  there  are 
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E.DaviesOisq.,  very  few  parents  who  cannot  pay  a  trifle  ;  whatever  a  parent  can  do 

^-^-"-  should  be  done  in  that  way. 
14thDec.  1865.  ,  12,543.  I  understand  you  to  wish  to  limit  the  competition  amongst 
boys  of  a  definite  locality  supposed  to  be  interested  in  that  en- 
dowment ? — I  would  limit  it  to  the  same  class  as  the  election  for 
foundations  would  be  limited  \o ;  all  who  would  be  competent  to 
become  foundation  scholars,  I  would  allow  to  compete  for  these 
exhibitions. 

12.544.  But  it  would  be  liable  to  take  the  exhibition  either  to  a  local 
school,  or  if  they  choose  to  add  money  to  it  and  go  to  a  boarding 
school  at  a  distance,  you  would  not  prevent  their  doing  so  ? — No, 
I  would  not,  but  the  probability  is  that  the  parents,  who  would 
probably  be  in  humble  circumstances,  would  be  more  disposed  to 
keep  them  at  home,  unless  there  were  very  special  reasons. 

12.545.  Can  you  suggest  some  method  by  which  you  would  limit 
the  use  of  these  exhibitions  to  persons  who  really  want  them  without 
the  risk  of  their  being  abused  by  more  wealthy  persons  gaining 
them  ? — All  who  desired  to  compete  for  them  should  make  their 
application  to  the  trustees  of  the  schools  in  pi-ecisely  the  same  way  as 
they  now  apply  for  admission  on  the  foundation,  and  the  trustees  of  the 
school,  instead  of  electing  12  foundationers,  would  elect  30  candidates, 
if  there  were  as  many  eligible  persons  competing,  and  then  the  best 
12  out  of  the  30  would  obtain  their  exhibitions. 

12.546.  Have  you  at  all  considered  the  question  of  constituting 
local  boards  for  the  administration  of  those  endowments,  or  are  you 
satisfied  with  the  present  system  of  trustees  ? — ^As  far  as  I  am  aware, 
there  is  not  much  fault  to  be  found  with  the  administration  ;  there  often 
is  a  good  deal  of  inexperience  in  the  selection  of  masters,  but  I  believe 
the  appointments  are  honestly  and  honourably  made. 

12.547.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  I  think  you  have  remai-ked  already  there  is 
a  difficulty  in  the  private  schoolmaster  without  capital  finding  the 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  school  building  ? — Yes. 

12.548.  Would  you  consider  it  a  justifiable  application  of  the 
endowments  of  which  you  have  been  speaking  to  capitalize  them  and 
lay  the  funds  out  in  the  erection  of  commodious  school  fabrics  ? — 
Perfectly.   I  think  1  suggested  that  in  an  early  part  of  the  examination. 

12.549.  So  that  in  fact,  even  in  some  cases  where  endowments  were 
large  in  aanount  and  where  they  could  not  be  beneficially  applied  in 
any  other  way  they  might  be  usefully  spent  in  building  schools 
over  districts  where  such  schools  were  necessary  ? — Quite  so. 

12.550.  Then  that  the  trustees  of  these  schools  would  appoint 
schoolmasters  whose  incomes  would  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  fees 
of  the  pupils  they  took  ? — Quite  so. 

12.551.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  with 
reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  Oxford  local  examinations  ? — 
In  connexion  with  the  University  examinations  it  would  be  very  desir- 
able if  local  bodies,  either  a  local  committee,  or  a  town  council,  or 
any  local  organization,  would  offer  prizes  or  honorary  certificates  that 
would  apply  the  same  stimulus  to  the  indispensable  subjects  of  educa- 
tion as  rifle  competitions,  agricultural  exhibitions,  &c.,  &c.,  do  to  the 
.special  subjects  with  which  thej'  arc  connected.  For  instance,  there 
are  three  or  four  subjects  which  are  indispensable  everywhei'e  ;  Eng- 
lish grammar,  arithmetic,  and  English  history  ;  in  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict a  prize  or  series  of  prizes  might  very  well  be  given  for  agricultural 
chemistry,  or  the  elements  of  the  science  as  applied  to  agriculture. 
In  other  districts  mining  and  metallurgy,  mechanics,  and  chemistry 
would  be  very  desirable.     Let  local  boards  be  encouraged  to  offer  for 
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annual  competition  a  certuiu  number  of  prizes,  small  in  amount,  let  E.DaviciJEaq., 
the  scholars  c"  all  the  schools  come  forward  and  compete  for  them,        LL.D. 
and  let  the  Universities  provide  the  examiners  and  conduct  the  exami-  ~ 

nation  exactly  as  the  middle-class  examinations  are  conducted.     We  ° 

Avant  a  healthy  public  opinion  applied  to  schools,  and  to  give  the 
public  as  many  honest  and  searching  means  of  discriminating  between 
good  and  bad  schools  as  possible. 

12.552.  You  are  not  favourable  to  a  uniform  and  stereotyped  sys- 
tem, but  you  would  call  in  various  agencies  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 
The  only  point  I  should  be  very  strong  upon  would  be  that  certificates 
and  examinations  should  not  be  multiplied  ;  the  prestige  and  honour 
is  very  much  diminished  by  having  half  a  dozen  bodies  conferring 
them  at  the  same  time.  I  would,  as  far  as  possible,  confine  them  to 
the  two  older  Universities. 

12.553.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  any  Government 
organization  in  connexion  with  that  subject  ? — I  have  no  faith  in  it. 
I  know  that  some  of  the  science  examinations  were  not  at  one  time 
very  satisfactory.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  impi-oving  very  much, 
but  still  a  body  like  the  Government  is  not  so  likely  to  be  au  fait  at 
modern  views  and  modern  ways  of  teaching  as  the  Universities.  In 
reference  to  the  London  University  some  years  ago,  though  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  examiners  were  selected  with  the  utmost  care,  still 
the  mathematical  papers  for  honours  were  continually  reproduced,  and 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  one  member  of  the  Senate,  whose  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  subject,  inquired  into  it,  and  when  he  had 
cancelled  all  those  questions  which  occurred  over  and  over  again,  he 
found  there  was  but  a  small  number  left.  The  only  guarantee  against 
mistakes  of  that  sort  lies  in  the  reputation  and  standing  of  the  examining 
body,  and  the  experieiice  obtained  by  the  tutors  at  the  Universities. 

12.554.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  had  any  means  of  observing  the 
present  state  of  the  education  of  girls  of  the  middle  rank  of  life  in 
your  part  of  the  country,  and  the  means  of  education  through  schools 
and  otherwise  whicli  they  now  possess  ? — It  is  very  bad  indeed, 
especially  in  the  solid,  plain  subjects,  and  indeed  in  the  accomplish- 
ments, drawing  and  music,  &c.  I  pretend  to  know  something  about 
music,  but  1  seldom  meet  girls  brought  up  in  fashionable  schools  who 
are  taught  music  properly  so  as  to  read  at  sight,  although  they 
devote  so  much  attention  to  it. 

12.555.  With  regard  to  still  more  important  points,  with  regard  to 
tlie  substantial  elements  of  a  good  education,  common  to  boys  and 
girls? — I  have  very  rarely  known  girls  who  could  work  fractions 
l)roperly,  who  understood  anything  about  grammatical  analysis,  as  it  is 
taught  in  all  good  boys'  schools.  Magnall's  Questions  and  Goldsmith's 
Geography  are  text  books  now  used  in  many  girls'  schools. 

12.556.  How  are  they  taught  the  elements  of  the  English  language  ? 
— From  Murray's  grammar,  and  text  books  exploded  in  the  best  boys' 
schools  30  or  40  years  ago. 

12.557.  What  are  the  schools  through  which  they  are  now  educated  ? 
— Private  boarding  schools  and  day  schools,  whose  terms  are  pretty 
much  the  same  as  ordinary  boys'  schools.  The  finishing  schools  which 
they  attend  for  a  year  or  two  if  the  parents  can  afford  it,  afterwards, 
are  veiy  much  more  expensive  ;  they  are  as  expensive  as  Eton  or 
Harrow. 

12.558.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  greater  attention 
could  be  paid  to  the  education  of  girls  ? — I  have  known  one  or  two 
really  efficient  schools  started,  and  very  successful  for  a  time ;  but  ladies' 
schools  are  more  apt  to  be  fluctuating.   If  the  mistress  is  apt  and  clever, 
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E.Davies,Esq.,  she  often  gets  married,  and  there  is  not  therefore  the  same  permanence 

LL.I>.        in  girls'  schools.     I  have  known  one  or  two  schools  of  that  class  where 

i4thT>      ^isfi'i   *^'°^^  subjects  have  been  taught  by   a  master,   and  the  mistress  has 

•  reserved  for  herself  the  general  superintendence  and  preparation  of 

the  lessons  and  the   teaching  of  the  junior   classes,   making   herself 

in  fact  subordinate  to  the  masters  in  the  higher  English  subjects. 

12.559.  Do  you  think  the  funds  of  the  present  endowed  schools  could 
with  justice  and  utility,  be  applied  in  any  degree  for  the  better  educa- 
tion of  girls  ? — Many  of  those  large  endowments  could  be  very  properly 
employed  for  the  improvement  of  girls'  schools,  as  well  as  for  the 
improvement  of  boys'  schools. 

12.560.  From  what  you  have  said  I  think  there  is  not  quite  the  same 
motive  for  the  establishment  of  good  girls'  schools  as  there  is  for  the 
establishment  of  good  boys'  schools,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  ? — 
No,  there  is  not ;  there  are  many  subjects  that  are  of  advantage  to 
boys  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ;  for  instance,  if  a  boy  receives 
employment  in  an  office  and  knows  French,  or  if  he  is  articled  to  an 
engineer  and  knows  something  about  practical  surveying,  or  to  a 
manufacturer  and  has  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  thei-e  is  an  immediate 
advantage  which  he  and  his  friends  can  see  at  once.  That  is  not  the 
case  with  girls. 

12.561.  With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  schools  for  girls  and 
boys,  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  inducement  with  a  view  to  pecuniai-y 
returns  to  establish  boys'  rather  than  girls'  schools  ? — Decidedly  so, 
but  at  the  same  time  1  think  a  really  good  girls'  school  in  any  large 
town  would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  a  pecuniary  success  than  a  boys' 
school,  for  the  very  reason  that  there  are  so  few  of  them. 

12.562.  In  any  large  town  with  which  you  are  acquainted  in  your 
neighbourhood  are  there  good  gii'ls'  schools  ? — The  schools  where  Eng- 
lish subjects  are  thorouglily  well  taught  are  very  few.  There  are  a 
great  many  ladies'  schools,  of  course,  which  stand  well  in  public  esti- 
mation. I  never  knew  but  two  in  South  Wales,  and  both  of  them  ai-e 
closed  now,  in  which  the  English  subjects  were  as  well  taught  as  they 
usually  are  in  boys'  schools. 

12.563.  In  the  case  of  these  small  farmers  in  your  neighbourhood, 
who  you  say,  in  the  case  of  their  sons,  show  so  remarkable  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  education,  how  do  they  educate  their  girls  ? — 
They  send  their  girls  to  the  popular  school.  The  parish  school,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  is  a  mixed  school.  In  Wales  there  is  hardly  any  neigh- 
boiirhood  where  there  are  more  tliau  60  or  70  children  attending, 
who  consist  of  boys  and  girls  mixed  in  the  same  class.  They  learn 
the  same  subjects  together,  and  very  often  the  girls  are  quickest. 

12.564.  So  far  as  that  education  goes  is  the  education  of  the  girls 
pretty  good  ? — Very  good  indeed. 

12,665.  It  is  after  they  leave  these  schools  that  they  have  not  the 
means  of  carrying  on  their  education  further  ? — The  farmers  would  not 
require  an  education  very  much  beyond  that  for  their  daughters,  be- 
cause they  get  the  essentials  in  these  parish  schools.  They  are  taught 
arithmetic  and  English  grammar  thoroughly  before  they  leave. 

12.566.  The  farmers,  then,  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  daughters 
to  these  schools? — Yes,  but  they  often  send  them  for  12  or  18  months 
afterwards  to  a  town  school,  more  for  the  sake  of  the  supposed  polish 
and  culture  than  direct  teaching. 

12.567.  If  that  is  so  they  appear  to  get  a  tolerably  good  education 
for  their  position  in  life  ? — I  think  the  farmers'  daughters  in  districts 
tolerably  well  supplied  with  jiopular  schools  really  get  a  very  fair  edu- 
cation.    I  happen  at  present  to  know  one  or  two  who  have  gone  to  a 
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boarding  school  and  who  had  been  previously  educated  at  one  of  those  E.Dewies^sq., 
schools  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.     They  are  making  no  progi-ess         LL.D. 
in    school  learning,  but  they  have  received   as   good  an   education  - — ■ 

in  those  subjects  as  was  really   indispensable  to  them.     They  are,  UthDec.1865. 
howevei-,    gradually   acquiring  a  good  conversational   knowledge   of 
English,  and  losing  their  rusticity  of  address. 

12.568.  How  is  the  daughter  of  a  small  tradesman  or  mechanic  in 
one  of  the  Welsh  towns  in  your  neighbourhood  educated  ? — That  is 
the  class  which  is  the  worst  ofiF.  The  best  education  they  can  get  is  at 
the  national  and  British  schools. 

12.569.  Does  the  small  tradesman  allow  his  daughter  to  attend  these 
schools  ? — Very  often.  The  national  and  British  schools  are  mainly 
attended  by  the  better  classes  of  artizans  and  the  smaller  tradesmen, 
who  pay  from  2d.  to  6d.  a  week. 

12.570.  Do  they  get  a  fair  education  there  as  far  as  it  goes? — They 
get  a  capital  education. 

12.571.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  opinion  that  you  have 
stated,  that  the  daughters  of  the  middle  classes  of  society  were  so  very 
devoid  of  education  ? — ^I  think  the  daughters  of  the  artizans  and  the 
lower  tradesmen  have  a  far  better  knowledge  of  English  grammar, 
geography,  and  arithmetic  than  the  daughters  of  the  class  immediately 
above  them. 

12.572.  In  the  case  of  the  class  immediately  above  them,  do  they 
decline  to  send  their  children  to  these  national  schools  ? — They  do  ; 
they  send  them  to  the  schools  that  ought  to  be  suitable  schools  for  their 
class  in  life,  to  the  private  boarding  and  day  schools. 

12.573.  And  it  is  with  regard  to  them  that  your  observation  especially 
applies  that  they  are  not  well  educated  ? — Just  so. 

12.574.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  that  could  be  applied  so  as-  to 
afford  better  means  of  education  for  that  class  ? — The  establishment  of 
something  on  a  smaller  and  humbler  scale  in  various  towns,  like  the 
ladies'  schools  in  London.  Some  of  them  are  extremely  eificient  and 
the  teaching  is  as  good  as  can  bo, 

12.575.  Has  anything  of  that  kind  been  attempted  in  any  town  in 
your  vicinity  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

12.576.  (Mr.  Acland.)  lu  what  kind  of  hands  would  you  place  the 
management  and  control  of  such  female  schools  as  you  think  might  do 
good  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  their  being  well  managed  ? — It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  lady  of  competent  culture  and  refine- 
ment to  superintend  the  pupils,  and  efficient  masters  to  teach  the 
various  subjects,  provided  the  functions  were  divided.  The  difficulty 
generally  felt  has  been  to  get  a  lady  superintendent  uniting  the  requi- 
site social  and  intellectual  qualities,  but  if  the  teaching  were  entirely 
separated  from  the  general  superintendence  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty 
would  disappear. 

12.577.  Do  you  think  with  reference  to  female  schools,  or  other 
schools  for  the  middle  class,  that  it  is  au  advantage  or  a  disadvantage 
for  a  school  to  be  mainly  though  not  exclusively  connected  with  some 
one  religious  denomination  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  any  advantage 
except  that  if  a  school  educationally  does  not  secure  patronage  a  strong 
committee  may,  for  a  time,  keep  up  the  numbers  ;  but  in  the  long 
run  a  school  must  always  depend  on  its  own  reputation. 

12.578.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  advantage  in  the  unity  of  internal 
management  where  the  people  all  worship  at  the  same  place,  and  so  on  ? 
— There  is  some  advantage,  no  doubt,  where  people  feel  strongly  on 
religious  subjects.  Dissenters  are  more  accustomed  to  work  together 
with    slight  differences  of  opinion  than  members   of  the  Church  of 
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• ■  sciousness,   but  as  between  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and 

dissenters,  I  think  where  it  can  be  done  it  would  be  decidedly  better 
to  have  two  distinct  and  separate  institutions  ;  not  that,  in  many 
cases,  the  dissenters  would  not,  from  incidental  preferences,  send  their 
children  to  the  Church  school,  and  membei's  of  the  Church  of  England 
send  their  children  to  dissenting  schools. 

12.579.  There  being  in  England  a  great  number  of  schools,  which 
either  by  custom  or  by  original  deed,  or  by  the  accident  of  the  composition 
of  the  managing  body,  are  connected  with  the  Churoli  of  England,  do 
you  think  that  on  the  whole  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  a  dissenting 
body  to  let  those  schools  continue  in  a  liberal  Church  management  with 
the  conscience  clause,  or  some  similar  arrangement  to  prevent  dis- 
Hcnters  being  obliged  to  fall  into  a  kind  of  teaching  which  they  did  not 
quite  like  ? — I  think  there  would  be  no  objection  whatever  to  leave  the 
teaching  in  the  hands  of  ti  member  or  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  provided  that  the  teaching  of  certain  formularies,  the  Church 
Catechism,  and  of  one  or  two  other  things  to  which  dissenters  object, 
were  left  out  altogether.  I  believe  dissenters  would  not  object  to  the 
use  of  prayers  from  the  Liturgy  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  school,  to 
the  reading  and  explanation  of  Scripture  as  far  as  in  my  opinion  a  judi- 
cious master  would  feel  inclined  to  go,  to  practical  religious  teaching, 
or  to  the  usual  sermons  preached  in  school  chapels  by  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  head  masters  of  schools  ;  but  they  i^'ould 
strongly  object  to  special  dogmatic  teaching  as  unwise  and  impolitic  in 
an  educational  point  of  view,  and  as  calculated,  in  the  case  of  dissenting 
children,  to  foster  disingenuousness  and  disloyalty  to  truth. 

12.580.  Looking  at  the  advantage  on  the  one  hand  of  having  some 
unity  of  management  with  a  liberal  opening  to  those  who  differed  and 
the  disadvantages  of  the  attempt  to  make  a  compromiee  amongst  all 
parties  together,  should  you  on  the  whole  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  secure  a  liberal  management  of  endowed  schools  rather  than  break 
up  the  whole  system  and  attempt  to  put  all  denominations  exactly  upon 
the  same  footing  in  a  general  management  ? — I  think  that  any  attempt 
at  dogmatic  teaching  at  all  is  an  educational  blunder,  and  I  am  not, 
therefore,  a  proper  person  to  give  an  answer  to  your  question.  I 
would  say  that  the  soreness  between  the  Church  of  England  and  dis- 
senters on  these  points  does  not  entirely  arise  from  tangible  grievances. 
A  good  deal  of  it  is  a  matter  of  feeling  and  honour.  Dissenters  feel 
that  they  have  no  right  to  be  pat  in  a  position  of  inferiority  and  disad- 
vantage, and  although  the  grievance  be  not  much,  they  will  not  submit 
to  it  quietly. 

12.581.  You  mean  that  if  the  light  of  the  dissenters  were  recognized 
by  law  as  it  is  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  that  there  would  not  be 
ft  great  soreness  arising  in  their  minds,  wishing  to  upset  the  general 
arrangement  which  now  subsists  between  clnirchmen  and  dissenters  on 
that  subject  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be.  For  twenty  years 
to  come  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  masters  of  endowed  schools 
would  1)0  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  probably  gra- 
duates of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  also  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Dissenters  are  sensitive  on  these  points  and  active  in 
excitement  in  the  matter,  not  because  tliey  absolutely  feel  the  grievance 
per  se,  but  because  they  think  they  are  piit  iu  a  false  position. 

Adjourned. 
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PRESENT  : 

LoBD  Taunton. 

Lord  Stanley. 

Lord  Ltttelton. 

Sib  Stafford  Northcote. 

The  Dean  of  Chichester. 

Thomas  Dtice  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peter  Erle,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

James  Hill,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined.  j  j^^^  -^ 

12.582.  {Lord  Taunton.')  You  are  one  of  the  Charity  Commissioners? 
— I  am. 

12.583.  And  I  think  you  were  one  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
appointed  in  1849  under  the  sign  manual  to  consider  the  subject  of 
charities  ? — ^I  was. 

12.584.  {Mr.  Erie.)  I  wish  to  ask  you  questions  respecting  the 
functions  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  ;  and,  firstly,  as  to  the  endow- 
ment of  charities  ;  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  real  estates  of  charities 
are  sufficiently  guai'ded  against  improvident  or  irregular  transactions  ? 
— According  to  the  existing  law  I  think  quite  so. 

12.585.  What  law  is  that  ? — The  law  as  amended  by  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Acts. 

12.586.  Those  proyisions  are  concentrated  in  one  principal  enactment, 
are  they  not  ? — In  the  29th  section  of  the  Act  of  1855. 

12.587.  Does  that  law  leave  the  trustees  sufficiently  free  for  the  bene- 
ficial management  of  the  charity  estates  without  undue  interferences  ? — 
They  may  grant  ordiuaiy  occupation  leases  for  all  effective  purposes. 

12.588.  If  they  require  to  alienate  any  charity  lands,  or  to  mortgage 
them,  or  to  lease  them  beneficially  or  in  reversion,  or  for  more  than 
21  years,  (U-  for  lives,  must  they  obtain  authority  from  your  Board  or 
from  the  Courts  ? — That  is  so. 

12.589.  Is  it  found  that  that  law  afibrds  ample  facility  for  dealing  with 
charity  estates  as  may  be  requii-ed  for  purposes  of  public  policy  or  in  the 
interests  of  the  foundations  ? — The  authorities  that  we  are  enabled  to 
give  to  the  trustees  upon  application,  1  think,  give  ample  facility — all 
reasonable  facility  for  disposing  of  charitable  endowments  in  any  way 
that  may  be  most  beneficial.  It  does  not  tie  them  up  too  much,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  guards  them  from  any  undue  alienation. 

12.590.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  the  trustees  of  a  charity  think 
it  desirable  to  effect  a  sale,  what  steps  is  it  necessary  for  them  to 
pursue  ? — The  trustees  would  submit  an  application  to  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, stating  the  facts  which  in  their  opinion  render  it  desirable 
to  effect  the  sale  in  question,  and  would  accompany  that  application 
with  proper  evidence  of  value  obtained  by  themselves,  either  from  the 
surveyor  of  their  own  nomination  or  one  nominated  by  ourselves 
according  to  circumstances.  We  should  then,  if  satisfied  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  sale,  direct  notices  to  be  published  by  advertisement  and 
by  other  local  means  ;  and  then,  if  there  were  no  objection  elicited,  we 
should  ultimately,  after  waiting  a  reasonable  interval,  authorize  the 
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enable  them  to  sell  with  restrictions  only  pointed  out  by  our  order. 

12.591 .  You  have  stated  that  you  receive  applications  from  the  trusteca 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  their  surveyor  ;  is  the  evidence  of  sur- 
veyors selected  by  the  trustees  and  wholly  unknown  to  your  Board  re- 
ceived ? — Not  at  all,  we  make  inquiries  to  satisfy  ourselves,  and  if  we  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  sufficiency  of  the  surveyor  who  may  be  nominated, 
we  may  require  and  frequently  do  require  the  appointment  of  another. 

12.592.  I  suppose  if  necessary  you  send  a  surveyor  selected  wholly 
by  yourselves  ? — Occasionally,  yes.  It  very  frequently  happens  that 
the  trustees  knowing  what  surveyor  in  a  particular  locality  possesses  our 
confidence,  propose  that  he  should  be  appointed,  and  as  our  functions 
become  more  widely  known  that  course  has  become  more  generally 
adopted. 

12.593.  Is  a  public  notice  given  of  the  intended  sale  ? — We  take  care 
that  there  shall  be  ample  notice  always  by  advertisement,  as  at  the 
church  doors,  or  town-hall  doors,  or  in  public  journals. 

12.594.  What  has  been  the  result  of  that  publicity  which  is  given  to 
intended  alienations  of  charity  estates.  Has  it  elicited  objections  ? — 
Occasionally  it  has  elicited  objections,  on  the  ground  of  the  price  being 
insufficient  ;  but  never  any  objection  that  I  am  aware  of  to  the  principle 
of  the  sale. 

12.595.  J  meant  whether  the  operation  of  this  practice  is  beneficial, 
whether  its  effect  has  been  to  secure  the  greatest  advantage  or  the 
most  just  advantage  to  charities  ? — I  should  say  if  the  justice  to  chai'ities 
consists  in  extracting  large  prices  we  have  been  very  just  to  them.  We 
have  been  accused  of  being  unjust  to  others. 

12.596.  You  have  obtained  very  large  prices  ? — -Yes. 

12.597.  Have  sales  made  with  these  precautions  been  subsequently 
found  subject  to  objections  from  any  parties  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

12.598.  What  is  the  cost  to  the  trustees  of  charities  of  that  pro- 
ceeding ? — The  cost  is  simply  the  same  cost  that  would  attend  any 
ordinary  sale.     No  fees  are  payable  in  our  office. 

12.599.  What  is  the  cost  incurred  at  the  Charity  Commission  office  ? 
— It  is  nothing. 

12.600.  It  is  only  the  expense  of  the  surveyors  employed  ? — That  is 
all,  unless  solicitors  are  employed  by  the  trustees.  Of  course,  if  they 
employ  solicitors  they  must  pay  them  ;  but  it  is  not  incumbent  on  them 
to  employ  professional  assistance. 

12.601.  Are  many  sales  of  charity  estates  effected  in  that  way  ? — 
Our  reports  state  in  each  year  what  the  number  is.  In  the  year  1864 
there  were  257,  and  in  the  year  1865  there  were  224. 

12.602.  (Mr.  Baines.)  Transfers  of  trust  property  ? — Sales  of  real 
estate. 

12.603.  (M?:  Erie.)  The  same  precautions  are-  provided  by  the  law 
against  undue  charges  of  charity  estates;  they  require  the  same  sanction 
of  the  Charity  Board  ? — That  is  so.     It  is  obtained  in  the  same  way. 

12.604.  For  what  purposes  can  charity  estates  be  mortgaged  ? — For 
any  purpose  which  in  our  opinion  is  desirable  for  the  administration  of 
the  trust,  -whether  for  the  repair  or  reconstruction  of  buildings,  or  for 
raising  funds  for  extraordinary  purposes,  or  for  any  other  object  of 
that  nature. 

12.605.  As  to  the  personal  propeity.  At  present  personal  property, 
for  instance  stock  belonging  to  charities,  Is  commonly  vested  in  indi- 
vidual stock  holders,  is  it  not  ? — Usually. 
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J  2,607.  Have  there  been  many  instances  within  your  observation  of 
defalcation  of  the  holders  of  those  funds  ? — It  has  been  very  rare.  In 
fact  I  cannot  at  this  moment  recollect  more  than  one  or  two. 

]  2,608.  Has  your  experience  been  that  there  has  been  less  defalca- 
tion and  less  dishonesty  in  the  management  of  charity  funds  than  has 
been  commonly  reputed  to  exist  ? — I  think  so. 

12.609.  Charity  funds  may  be  vested  in  the  official  tnistees  of 
charitable  funds.  Are  they  then  absolutely  secure  ? — That  is  my 
opinion,  as  far  as  we  can  make  them  secure. 

12.610.  If  they  are  once  vested  in  the  official  trustees,  under  what 
cii'cumstances  can  they  be  transferred  ? — Only  under  an  order  of  our 
Board  signed  by  two  Commissioners. 

12.611.  And  the  transfer  must  be  effiBcted  by  all  the  official  trustees  ? 
— By  three  official  trustees. 

12.612.  How  are  those  funds  managed  ?  Can  they  be  re-converted 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the  trusts  with  sufficient  facility? 
— Do  you  mean  re-transferred  ? 

12.613.  Yes;  or  converted,  as  may  be  necessary  for  other  invest- 
ments ? — It  is  done  with  perfect  facility  under  an  order  of  our  Board, 
which  is  obtained  without  any  expense. 

12.614.  How  are  the  dividends  received  ? — They  ai'e  placed  by  the 
officers  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  account  of  the  official  trustees, 
and  are  remitted  by  cheques  drawn  by  the  official  trustees  in  our  office 
to  the  acting  trustees  of  each  charity. 

12.615.  They  are  distributed  from  the  office  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  no  money 
passes.     The  cashiers  of  the  bank  receive  the  dividends  directly. 

12.616.  With  reference  to  the  management  of  these  funds  so  guarded, 
can  the  Commissioners  under  any  circumstances  assume  the  direct 
management,  or  can  they  only  aid  and  control  others  in  the  manage- 
ment of  charities  ? — They  have  only  power  to  give  authority  to  the 
administering  trustees  to  do  what  is  necessary. 

12.617.  Can  the  Charity  Commissioners  under  any  circumstances 
apply  charity  money  themselves  ? — Under  no  circumstances. 

12.618.  Is  the  very  general  agency  for  the  administration  of  charities 
that  of  trustees  only  ? — Solely  of  trustees. 

12.619.  In  a  very  preponderating  proportion  of  charities  ? — Yes  ;  I 
think  so.  The  only  other  instance  I  can  think  of  is,  where  they  are 
incorporated  charities. 

12.620.  Such  as  incorporations  of  almspeople,  oi  the  like  ? — Yes  ; 
and  occasionally  of  a  schoolmaster  and  usher. 

12.621.  Do  the  trustees  perform  their  duties  gratuitously? — Almost 
•without  exception. 

12.622.  The  general  law  is  that  they  should  receive  nothing  ? — Yes  ; 
unless  there  is  some  special  authority  in  the  foundation. 

12.623.  By  whatever  authority  they  are  appointed,  are  they  persons 
generally  connected  with  the  localities  by  property  or  residence  ? — 
Where  the  charity  is  local  that  is  the  usual  rule. 

12.624.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  operation  or  failure  of  charitable 
endowments  to  provide  their  intended  benefits  depends  most  largely  on 
the  personal  qualities  of  the  trustees  ? — Almost  entirely,  I  should  say, 
within  the  scope  of  the  trust. 

12.625.  Is  it  a  matter  of  experience  to  find  one  educational  endow- 
ment dispensing  large  benefits,  and  another  educational  endowment, 
having  the  same  income  in  a  similar  locality  where  the  inhabitants 
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7th  Feb.  1866.  12,626.  And  with  nothing  to  account  for  that  difference  beyond  the 
qualities  of  the  trustees  ? — The  qualities  of  the  trustees,  joined,  perhaps, 
to  the  inefficiency  of  the  master. 

12.627.  The  master  would  be  appointed  by  the  trustees  ? — Yes. 

12.628.  So,  again,  may  an  almshouse  be  a  place  of  genial  rest 
between  the  labours  of  this  life  and  its  termination,  or  may  be  a 
place  of  squalid  disorder  repulsive  to  any  respectable  inmates  ? — 
Yes,  the  case  of  an  almshouse  is,  I  think,  more  largely  dependent  on 
the  trustees  than  a  school,  which  is  more  directly  dependent  on  the 
master. 

12.629.  And  so  distributive  charities  may  in  many  parishes  afford 
great  relief  to  deserving  objects,  and  in  other  parishes  their  indiscri- 
minate dissipation  may  produce  only  disorder  and  discredit  to  the 
whole  design  of  their  foundation  ? — Yes,  quite  so  ;  it  depend.?  on  the 
administration. 

12.630.  What  degree  of  responsibility  are  trustees  under  for  those 
important  differences  ?  If  a  trustee  is  merely  deficient  in  judgment  or 
energy,  and  there  is  no  personal  corruption,  is  he  under  any  direct 
responsibility  which  would  compensate  the  charity,  the  benefit  of  which 
he  destroys  ? — There  is  in  such  case  no  mode  of  removing  him  ;  no  legal 
ground  for  removing  him. 

12.631.  He  is  under  no  pecuniary  or  personal  responsibility  ? — None 
whatever. 

12.632.  Then  it  being  of  the  first  importance,  as  charities  are  at 
present  constituted,  to  secure  the  best  trustees  or  best  administrators, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  how  they  are  appointed.  When  can  the 
power  of  self-election  of  trustees,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  where  the 
continuing  trustees  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  be  exercised  ? — 
Only  under  the  authority  of  the  original  foundation,  or  of  a  scheme 
estabhshed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  by  some  other  tribuual. 

12.633.  The  Court  of  Chancery  or  the  Charity  Commission  ? — 
Yes. 

12.634.  Is  that  power  of  self-election  often  assumed  where  its  exercise 
is  legally  inoperative  ? — Very  frequently. 

12.635.  As  to  self-election  as  compared  with  the  appointment  of 
trustees  by  the  Court  or  by  the  Charity  Board,  in  one  case  is  it  attended 
with  expenses  which  are  wholly  useless,  and  in  the  other  case  may  it  be 
done  without  expense  at  all  ? — Do  you  mean  self- election  as  compared 
with  appointment  by  the  Court  ? 

12.636.  By  the  Charity  Board  ? — Self-election  of  course  would  be 
attended  with  little  expense,  except  the  deed  ;  the  appointment  by  our 
Board  is  attended  with  no  expense  whatever  of  any  kind. 

12.637.  Is  the  expense  of  the  deed  which  accompanies  the  self- 
election  of  trustees  necessary? — ^Not  if  our  Board  is  resorted  to; 
that  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  a  deed.  In  fact  the  appoint- 
ment when  made  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  is  absolutely  free  of 
expense. 

12.638.  In  that  case  how  is  the  transfer  of  the  trust  estate  effected  ? 
— The  legal  estate  is  vested  by  our  order  in  the  official  trustee  of  charity 
lands,  where  it  reposes  indefinitely. 

12.639.  Or  if  it  is  transferred  from  one  set  of  trustees  to  another  set 
of  trustees,  what  is  the  expense  ? — There  would  be  the  expense  of  the 
ordinary  deed  stamp  of  35*. 

12.640.  And  no  other  expense  whatever  ? — ^No ;  that  is  the  only 
expense. 
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12.641.  You  say  that  there  is  very  often  a  power  oi  selt-election         

created  by  schemes  : — what  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Charity  Com-  7th  Feb.  1866 

missioners  in  establishing  schemes,  and  conferring  on  surviving  trustees 

a  power  of  self-election  ? — We  require  that  in  all  cases  of  such  election 

by  the  trustees  the  names  of  the  persons  so  elected  should  be  submitted 
to  our  Board  for  approval,  which  approval  is  not  given  until  notice  has 
been  published,  and  any  observations  or  suggestions  or  objections  con- 
sidered. "We  have  found  in  practice  that  this  course  has  worked  well, 
that  it  tends  to  check  any  improper  appointments,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  not  attended  with. any  expense  or  in-itation,  such  as  is  frequently 
occasioned  by  a  contest  in  the  first  instance. 

12.642.  {Mr.  Baines.)  I  understand  that  that  was  in  cases  where  you 
had  new  schemes  ? — Where  there  was  a  scheme  conferring  on  the  existing, 
body  the  right  of  election  to  fill  up  vacancies. 

12.643.  {Mr.  Erie.)  The  persons  who  exercise  that  authority  are 
required  to  certify  to  the  Charity  Commission  tlie  resolution  which  they 
have  passed  nominating  any  new  trustee,  are  they  not  ? — They  forward 
to  our  Boai'd  the  resolution. 

12.644.  And  the  operation  of  that  nomination  is  suspended  until  it  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

12.645.  What  is  tlie  practice  of  the  Board  under  those  circumstances, 
on  receiving  an  application  ? — ^We  require  a  local  notice  to  be  published  of 
the  name  of  the  person  elected,  and  invite  any  communication  on  the 
subject. 

12.646.  (Lord  Taunton.')  Do  you  ever  receive  communications  ? — 
Veiy  rarely  ;  we  have  sometimes. 

12.647.  (Mr.  Erie.)  Have  any  complaints  reached  the  Charity  Com- 
mission of  appointments  which  have  been  made  wth  those  precautions? 
Do  you  recollect  any  instances  ? — They  are  very  rare,  if  they  have  been 
made.  I  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect  one.  We  usually  have  the 
objections  beforehand,  before  the  appointment  is  confimied. 

12.648.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  any  cases  occurred  in  which  in 
consequence  of  objections  you  have  declined  to  sanction  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  trustee  who  had  been  suggested  ? — We  have  suspended  them. 
There  is  an  instance  now  in  Lincolnshire,  wliere  there  is  a  very  angry 
contest  on  that  subject.  In  such  cases  we  usually  send  inspectors,  if 
the  other  circumstances  are  such  as  to  justify  that  course,  to  ascertain 
what  will  be  tlie  most  proper  appointment. 

12.649.  Do  you  remember  any  case  where  ultimately  you  have  declined 
to  confirm  the  appointment  of  any  trustee  ? — I  think  we  simply  suspend 
action.  We  suspend  our  action,  and  endeavour  to  drive  the  parties  to 
a  compromise.  If  that  cannot  be  effected  we  ultimately  make  the  best 
appointment  we  can. 

12.650.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Do  you  recollect  any  instances  in  which  all 
parties  have  agreed  on  substituting  one  name  for  another  ? — Constantly; 
that  is  the  way  we  work.  We  drive  them  to  meet  together  and  agree 
upon  a  list,  and  we  assume  that  that  list  is  the  best  that  can  be 
obtained. 

12.651.  I  believe  in  all  transactions  oftheBoai'd  great  importance 
is  attached  to  publicity  ? — We  find  the  greatest  advantage  in  having 
unlimited  publicity, 

12,662.  It  is  found  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  Commissioners, 
is  it  not  ? — Very  great  3  it  is  a  great  protection  to  us. 

12.653.  Where  there  is  no  power  of  self-election,  how  are  trustees 
generally  constituted  ? — ^By  an  order  of  the  proper  court  or  tribunal. 

12.654.  Before  the  constitution  of  the  Charity  Commission  was  the 
power  of  appointing  trustees  in  the  absence  of  any  authority  created  by 
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J.  Hill,  Esq.    the  founder  vested  exclusively  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ?— Exclu- 

sively. 

1__   ■       12,655.  So  that  in   the   case  of  any  charity,  however  small,  it  was 

necessary  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  if  a  regular  appointment  was 
to  be  obtained  ? — Yes. 

12.656.  When  the  first  Charitable  Trust  Act  was  passed  what  new 
provision  was  made  for  obviating  that  inconvenience  in  the  case  of 
small  charities  ? — A  power  was  created  of  applying  to  the  County 
Courts  or  the  district  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
charities,  those  whose  incomes  did  not  exceed  SOL  That  was  after- 
wards increased  to  50/.  by  the  Act  of  1860. 

12.657.  The  power  to  make  these  appointments  was  extended  to  the 
County  Courts  and  the  district  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  in  1853  ? — Yes. 

12.658.  Have  any  applications  been  made  to  the  district  Courts  of 
Bankruptcy  ? — None. 

12.659.  The  County  Courts  still  retain  this  jurisdiction,  extended, 
I  believe,  to  50/.  ?— Yes. 

12.660.  What  has  been  the  course  of  proceeding  under  the  Act  of 
1853  when  parties  have  desired  to  apply  to  the  County  Court  ? — Li  the 
first  instance  they  have  applied  to  the  Board  of  Charity  Commissioners 
for  a  certificate  enabling  them  to  make  the  application  to  the  County 
Court.  We  have  examined  into  the  ciicumstances,  and  if  we  have 
found  that  they  justified  the  application,  we  have  issued  our  certificates 
stating  all  the  facts,  and  usually  suggesting  to  the  judge  the  order 
proper  to  be  made.  In  point  of  fact  the  whole  proceedings  have  been 
prepared  in  our  office,  and  almost  brought  to  a  completion  before  the 
case  came  to  the  court. 

12.661.  Is  any  instance  known  of  an  order  made  by  the  County 
Court  judges  which  was  not  proposed  in  extenso  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners ? — I  do  not  recollect  it  ;  it  may  have  been  so. 

12.662.  When  the  proceedings  before  the  County  Court  are  terminated, 
is  the  order  made  by  the  judge  final  ? — It  has  to  be  confirmed  by  our 
Board. 

12.663.  Has  the  order  any  effect  until  confirmed  by  your  Board  ? 
—No. 

12.664.  If  any  parties  are  desirous  of  appealing  from  the  order  of  the 
County  Court,  what  authoi'ity  is  required  for  authorizing  that  appeal  ? 
—A  certificate  from  us. 

12.665.  {Sir  S.  JVorthcote.)  Did  the  County  Court  ever  stop  an 
order  altogether.  You  say  they  never  altered  it,  did  they  ever  stop  an 
order  or  refuse  to  make  one  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  understand 
that  it  is  only  a  particular  class  of  orders  we  are  now  alluding  to  : 
certain  contentious  cases  can  only  be  fought  out  before  the  court,  and 
these  we  stiU  leave  to  the  court  for  determination,  bvit  Mr.  Erie  I 
think  was  alluding  principally  to  orders  for  schemes  and  administrative 
purposes  only. 

12.666.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  You  do  not  sit  in  open  court  at  all  ? 
—No. 

12.667.  (Mr.  Erie.)  If  any  persons  desire  to  attend  the  Charity 
Commissioners  on  settlement  of  schemes,  are  they  at  liberty  to  attend  ? 
— Certainly  they  are,  and  they  have  done  so  by  counsel.  We  are  not 
an  open  court.  I  do  not  know  that  we  should  allow  everybody  to  walk 
in,  if  that  is  what  is  meant. 

12.668.  I  think  your  statement  is  that  the  whole  of  the  administrative 
business  of  the  County  Courts  has  been  transacted  in  your  office  ? — 
Practically  in  our  office. 

12.669.  Was  it  felt  by  the  Commissioners,  under  those  circumstances. 
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that  the  persona  interested  in  charities  were  subjected  to  unnecessary    J.  Hill,  Esq. 
formalities  and  expense,  and  was  any  proposal  made  to  Parliament  to         ~~- 
alter  that  law  in  1855  ? — Yes,  we  suggested  it  in  one  of  our  reports,   7th  Feb.  1866. 
and  in  consequence  a  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  year  1855  giving  an 
extended  jurisdiction  to  the  Commissioners,  but  that  Bill  in  its  progress 
through  Parliament  was  very  materially  curtailed. 

12.670.  I  believe  the  proposal  to  extend  to  your  Board  the  authority 
to  make  these  orders  directly  was  rejected  ? — That  was  so. 

12.671.  In  1860  there  was  a  new  law  passed  ? — Yes. 

12.672.  I  believe  considerable  powers  were  in  1860  extended  to  your 
Board  ?— Yes,  by  the  Act  of  1860. 

12.673.  What  power  of  appointing  ti'ustees  was  extended  to  the 
Charity  Commission  by  that  Act  ? — By  that  Act  the  same  power  of 
appointing  trustees  was  given  to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  upon, 
certain  applications,  as  might  be  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
previously. 

12.674.  And  the  same  power  of  making  schemes  ? — Yes  ;  and  of 
removing  schoolmasters  and  trustees. 

12.675.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  You  have  that  power  now  ? — ^Yes, 
upon  certain  applications. 

12.676.  {Mr.  Erie.)  That  extends,  I  think,  to  charities  of  any 
amount,  however  large  or  small  ? — Of  any  amount. 

12.677.  'Will  you  state  how  far  that  power  is  restricted  ;  you  say  it 
must  be  made  on  certain  applications  ? — In  the  case  of  a  charity  whose 
income  does  not  exceed  50/.  we  are  enabled  to  make  those  orders  on 
the  application  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  trustees,  or  of  any  two  per- 
sons, being  inhabitants  of  the  locality,  interested,  or  of  any  person 
interested  in  the  charity,  or  of  the  Attorney-General. 

12.678.  Is  that  order  appointing  trustees  or  making  a  scheme  subject 
to  appeal  with  reference  to  the  same  charities  ? — As  to  the  smaller 
charities  it  is  subject  to  appeal,  with  the  allowance  either  of  our  Board 
or  of  the  Attorney-General,  within  three  months  after  the  issue  of  the 
order. 

12.679.  Has  that  power  of  appeal  been  found  satisfactoiy  ? — In  one 
instance  only  has  it  been  exercised,  and  in  that  case  the  appeal  was 
dismissed. 

12.680.  {Lord  Taunton,.')  Are  you  able  to  state  in  how  maay  cases 
you  have  made  schemes  ? — I  can  state  accurately  the  number  of  orders 
made  by  us  under  the  new  jurisdiction.  Since  1860  we  have  made 
1,417  orders  under  the  new  jurisdiction. 

12.681.  Is  that  of  charities  of  all  amounts  in  point  of  income  ? — Yes. 

12.682.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  that  up  to  the  present  time  ? — Up  to 
the  close  of  last  year. 

12.683.  Between  1860  and  the  close  of  last  year  ? — Yes  ;  under  the 
new  jurisdiction  created  by  the  Act  of  1860. 

12.684.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Are  the  objects  of  those  orders  confined  to  the 
appointment  of  trustees  and  the  establishment  of  schemes  ? — For  all 
objects  included  in  the  jurisdiction  created  by  the  new  Act ;  principally 
the  appointment  and  removal  of  trustees  and  the  establishment  of 
schemes. 

12.685.  Does  that  include  orders  for  the  removal  of  masters  ? — No. 

12.686.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Will  you  state  to  us  more  exactly  what 
you  mean  by  a  scheme  as  applied  to  a  charity  or  a  school  ? — 1  should 
define  a  scheme  to  be  a  code  of  rules  governing  the  administration  of  a 
charitable  foundation. 

12.687.  Whether  it  be  a  school  or  a  hospital,  or  of  whatever  nature 
it  may  be  ? — Any  charitable  foundation. 

2.  A  a 
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J.  Hill,  Esq.        12,688.  I  presume  you  have  not  an  unlimited  discretion  with  regard 
Till  Feb  i8fiB  *°  *'^®  nature  of  these  schemes  ?— Certainly  not. 
'___  12,689.  By  what  is  your  discretion  limited  ?— By  the  general  law  ; 

the  same  law  that  fetters  the  discretion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.    VTe 

have  the  same  power  as  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

12.690.  {Mr.  Baines.)  And  with  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
from  you  ? — Yes. 

12.691.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Can  the  Charity  Commissioners  net  propria  motu 
in  any  case  to  appoint  trustees,  or  to  make  any  new  scheme  of  re- 
gulations ? — No. 

12.692.  With  reference  to  charities  whose  income  amounts  to  SOL  or 
upwards,  what  application  is  necessary  ? — We  can  only  act  upon  the 
application  of  the  trustees  or  administering  body  ;  an  application  signed 
by  them,  or  a  majority  of  them. 

12.693.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  parties  ever  go  direct  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  rather  than  come  to  you  when  they  wish  any  alteration  in 
their  schemes  ? — By  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1853  no  parties 
can  go  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  except  in  proceedings  already  pending 
before  it,  for  any  object  connected  with  a  charity  without  our  authority 
given  by  a  certificate  under  the  seal  of  our  Board  ;  but  they  frequently 
do  apply  in  the  first  instance  for  a  certificate  enabling  them  to  go  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

12.694.  What  is  their  object,  or  what  advantage  do  they  gain  by 
going  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  instead  of  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  ? 
—The  circumstances  of  particular  cases  may  be  complicated  and  may 
appear  to  justify  that  course,  or  the  solicitor  may  advise  it. 

12.695.  Except  the  greater  expense  which  is  incurred,  what  possible 
object  can  anybody  connected  with  the  charity  have  in  resorting  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  which  must  be  a  more  expensive  proceeding,  rather 
than  come  to  you  ? — That  course  is  not  very  general.  If  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  mention  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  Court  of  Chancery 
has  been  applied  to,  or  rather  in  which  we  have  given  authority  to  apply 
to  the  court  during  the  five  years  which  have  succeeded  tlie  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1 860.  In  those  five  years,  in  which  we  have  ourselves  made 
1,417  orders  under  the  new  jurisdiction,  thei'e  have  been  118  applications 
authorized  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  16  to  the  County  Courts  ;  that 
is  an  average  of  23  applications  a  year  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  and 
three  to  the  County  Courts. 

12.696.  {Lord  Lyttelton^  Do  you  often  refuse  certificates  ? — We  have 
done  so  ,-  but  not  often.  We  have  usually  suggested,  where  the  case 
admits  of  it,  that  the  proceeding  should  be  taken  in  our  oince  rather  than 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  that  suggestion  is  frequently  adopted.  In 
some  cases,  however,  especially  those  of  a  contentious  character,  iii  which 
it  is  not  intended  by  the  Act  of  1860  that  we  should  exercise  jurisdiction, 
we  allow  the  matter  to  be  taken  to  the  court.  |; 

12.697.  You  would  be  unwilling  to  refuse  certificates  where  there 
are  prima  facie  grounds  for  going  to  the  court  ? — Where  there  is  any 
Bufiicient  cause  of  contention  we  think  it  desirable  that  it  should  be 
determined  by  the  court. 

12.698.  {Lord  Taunton.)  With  regard  to  the  importance  of  the 
charity  in  point  of  funds  and  the  amount  of  estates,  do  the  more  im- 
portant charities  in  that  respect  go  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  rather  than 
to  you  ;  is  there  any  distinction  in  that  particular  ? — They  usually  act 
through  solicitors,  and  there  is  a  very  general  disposition  on  the  part  of 
solicitors  to  consult  the  courts  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  and 
in  which  they  may  have  more  faith  than  in  a  new  tribunal.     There 
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are  very  numerous  instances,  however,  in  -which  the  trustees  of  the  larger  J.  Hill,  Esq. 

foundations  have  come  to  us  voluntarily  in  the  first  instance.  _     

12.699.  Do  you  believe  that  the  schemes  sanctioned  by  your  Board  "th^eb.  1866. 
have  differed  in  point  of  principle  at  all  materially  from  those  which 

have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Court"  of  Chancery  ? — They  ought  not  to 
have  done  so. 

12.700.  But  have  they,  in  point  of  fact  ? — ^Not  to  my  knowledge. 
We  should  have  done  wrong  in  establishing  any  scheme  which  violated 
the  law. 

12.701.  I  do  not  mean  with  regard  to  the  law,  but,  for  instance,  with 
regard  to  schools,  which  are  more  particularly  the  object  of  the  inquiry 
of  this  Commission,  have  the  Courts  of  Chancery  laid  down  different 
rules  in  regard  to  the  management  of  schools  from  those  which  you  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  laying  down  as  a  Charity  Commission  ? — We  en- 
deavour to  steer  ourselves  as  nearly  as  we  can  according  to  the  practice 
and  rules  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
feel  considerable  embarrassment  in  ascertaining  what  those  rules  are, 
because  as  far  as  we  can  follow  the  decisions  there  is  not  a  perfect 
accordance  in  them  on  all  points. 

12.702.  In  fact  there  has  been  a  considerable  diversity  in  the  schemes 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  according  to  the  different  views  of  the  judges 
who  presided  at  the  Chanceiy  Courts  ? — We  have  felt  that,  and  it  has 
embarrassed  us  very  considerably. 

12.703.  In  your  Commission  do  you  follow  any  uniform  rule  as  far  as 
you  can  with  regard  to  applications  on  the  part  of  schools  ? — We  lay 
down  such  rules  as,  according  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  are  founded 
on  the  law.     It  is  our  duty  to  follow  the  law  and  not  to  make  it. 

12.704.  There  is  a  certain  discretion  left,  with  regard,  for  instance,  to 
schools,  both  to  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  to  you  in  framing  regu- 
lations ? — ^No  doubt  there  is  a  discretion  in  applying  rules  to  the  particular 
case,  and  there  is  the  difhulty. 

12.705.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  great  diversity  in  practice 
between  the  rules  that  you  have  laid  down  and  the  rules  the  different 
Courts  of  Chancery  have  laid  down  about  schools  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  great  diversity  of  practice. 
There  may  have  been  instances  in  which  some  schemes  we  have  esta- 
blished may  not  have  been  strictly  in  accordance  in  every  point  with 
particular  cases  determined  by  the  courts  ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  counter  decisions  by  which  the  same  may  be  supported. 

12.706.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  there  express  reference,  in  any  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  directing  your  course  of  proceeding,  to  tho  Com't  of 
Chancery  as  a  model  for  you  to  follow  ? — The  words  in  the  Act  of  1 860 
which  give  us  om-  jurisdiction  are  that  we  shall  have  the  same  jurisdic- 
tion as  is  now  possessed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

12.707.  {Lord  Tmmton.)  I  think  you  have  said  that  your  decisions 
had  very  seldom  been  appealed  against  ? — In  one  instance  only  out  of 
1,417  cases. 

12.708.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Were  you  overruled  or  not  ? — The 
appeal  was  dismissed. 

12.709.  What  case  was  that  ? — It  was  the  case  of  the  Hacltney 
charities. 

12.710.  Not  a  very  important  case  ?— No  ;  it  was,  I  think,  a  contest 
between  two  bodies  of  trustees,  which  should  have  the  letting  and  manage- 
ment of  the  chai-ity  estates  ;  that  I  believe  was  really  at  the  bottom  of 
the  case. 

12.711.  {Lord  Taunton^  As  a  matter  of  public  utility,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  greater  uniformity  of  practice 
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/.  IliU,  Esq.    on  the  parts  of  the  Chancery  Courts  in  laying  down  these  schemes  for 
-^ —  schools  particularly  ? — It  would  be  a  very  great  assistance  for  us  if  there 

th  Veh.  1856.  y/-^  ^  more  certain  rule  applied. 

12.712.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  public  also  ? — ^No 
doubt. 

1 2.7 1 3.  (^Dean  of  Chichester.)  In  many  instances  you  prevent  litigation 
by  persons  coming  before  you  without  the  lawyers  ? — I  think  so  ;  the 
colloquial  proceedings  of  our  office  promote  that. 

12.714.  {3Ir.  Erie.)  When  you  spoke  just  now  of  instances  of  your 
refusing  to  permit  parties  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  your  answer 
would  apply  to  instances  in  which  persons  having  no  personal  interest  in 
a  charity,  but  yet  desiring  to  enter  into  litigation  with  respect  to  it,  have 
applied  to  you  for  authority  to  institute  such  litigation  ? — We  should 
check  that. 

12.715.  You  would  refuse  your  certificate  in  such  a  case  as  that  ?— 
If  it  was  a  proper  case  for  litigation  we  should  certiiy  the  case  to  the 
Attorney-General,  in  order  that  the  proceedings  might  be  taken  by  him. 

12.716.  With  reference  to  any  charities  having  a  larger  income  than 
50Z.,  if  a  whole  parish  applied  to  you  to  exercise  your  authorities  under 
the  Act  of  1860,  but  the  trustees  refused  to  make  an  application  to  you, 
could  you  act  ? — We  could  not. 

12.717.  You  said  with  reference  to  the  small  chaiities  that  any 
persons  authorized  by  the  Attorney-General  to  appeal  could  do  so,  but 
with  reference  to  the  more  important  charities  is  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  under  any  similar  control  ? — No,  it  has  been 
opened  much  more  widely  ;  in  fact  it  is  practically  unrestricted,  which 
is  a  great  embarrassment  to  us  in  the  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction. 

12.718.  May  any  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  whether  having 
any  interest  in  the  charity  or  not,  or  any  trustee,  whether  with  or  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Attorney-General,  or  any  other  authority, 
api^eal  ? — Yes,  within  three  months. 

12.719.  And  involve  the  chai-ity  in  very  contentious  litigation? — Yes. 

12.720.  (Lord  Taunton.')  You  say  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  have 
been  no  such  appeals  ? — That  is  so,  but  the  apprehension  of  the  right  of 
appeal  being  exercised  has  deterred  us  in  many  cases  from  acting  where 
we  should  othenvise  have  thought  it  advisable  to  do  so. 

12.721.  (Mr.  Erie.)  Is  the  power  of  removing  trustees  the  same  as 
the  power  of  appointing  trustees,  and  to  be  exercised  under  the  same 
circumstances  ? — Yes. 

12.722.  What  is  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  for  removing  masters 
of  schools  ? — We  have  the  power  under  the  Act  of  1853  to  authorize  the 
trustees  to  remove  masters  for  sufficient  cause  ascertained  by  ourselves. 

12.723.  Is  there  any  appeal  from  an  order  of  that  kind  ? — There  is  no 
appeal. 

12.724.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Has  that  power  frequently  been  exercised  ? 
— Occasionally,  but  not  very  frequently. 

12.725.  (Mr.  Erie.)  Has  it  been  exercised  chiefly  with  reference  to 
small  schools,  where  the  masters  have  been  found  to  be  intemperate. or 
negligent  ? — Yes,  or  in  cases  of  immorality. 

12.726.  (Lord  Taunton.)  I  presume  you  would  not  be  disposed  to 
exercise  that  power  except  in  an  extreme  case  ? — We  are  empowered  to 
act  only  on  the  application  of  the  trustees,  and  we  only  do  act  where 
the  circumstances  appear  to  us  to  justify  it. 

12.727.  Do  you  find  that  the  trustees  are  only  inclined  to  apply  for 
such  a  power  iu  an  extreme  case  ? — That  is  so  as  a  rule,  and  in  some 
cases  they  will  not  apply  even  where  there  are  sufficient  grounds. 
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12.728.  Therefoi-e  the  evil  is  rather  on  the  side  of  keeping  masters  J.  Hill,  Esq. 
too  long  than  of  any  disposition  to  get  rid  of  them  unduly  ? — Quite  so.  

12.729.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Would  you  consider  yourself  authorized  7th  li'eb.  1866 
to  remove  a  master  for  mere  inefficiency  not  coupled  with  any  grave  '"""" 
moral  oiFence  or  gross  breach  of  the  rules  of  propriety  ? — The  provision 

which  we  are  now  discussing  only  goes  to  the  extent  of  our  authorizing 
the  trustees  to  remove. 

12.730.  But  on  the  ground  of  mere  inefficiency,  would  you  consider 
yourselves  authorized  to  authorize  the  trustees  to  remove  ? — It  would  be 
veiT-  much  a  question  of  degree.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  est'eblish 
a  case  that  was  sufficiently  strong  ;  "  competency "  is  the  word  in  the 
Act. 

12.731.  {Lord  Taunton.)  With  regard  to  the  power  of  removing 
masters,  do  you  think  it  would  be  for  the  public  interest  that  there 
should  be  vested  in  you  or  in  some  other  body  a  more  ready  power  of 
removing  incompetent  masters  ? — By  the  Act  of  1860  we  have  the  power 
to  the  same  extent  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  directly  to  remove 
masters,  but  it  would  be  a  cumbersome  and  difficult  process.  Of  course 
the  master  must  be  heard,  and  the  whole  circumstances  must  be  inquired 
into.  It  would  frequently  be  a  veiy  nice  question  whether  the  case 
established  sufficient  legal  grounds  for  removal,  and  therefore  it  is  in  practice 
very  difficult  to  apply  that  remedy. 

12.732.  In  point  of  fact  have  you  ever  exercised  that  power  ? — I  am 
reminded  that  in  one  case  at  least  we  have  done  so.  There  is  also  another 
power  created  by  the  14th  section  of  the  Act  of  1860,  which  enables  the 
trustees  themselves,  as  to  all  masters  appointed  after  the  date  of  that  Act, 
to  remove  them  upon  notice. 

12.733.  Have  you  any  reason  to  beheve  that  that  increased  power  of  the 
trustees  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  masters  has  produced  a  beneficial 
efiect  ? — It  has  not  existed  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  form  a  very 
accurate  opinion.  It  only  applies  to  masters  appointed  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  and  we  have  not  yet  had  our  attention  directed  to  proceedings 
of  trustees  under  it. 

12.734.  You  believe  it  was  a  useful  change  in  the  law  ? — Certainly  ; 
every  change  in  that  direction  appears  to  me  to  be  most  salutary.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  very  summary  power  of  removing  masters  to  secure  the 
efficiency  of  schools.  The  power  which  I  was  adverting  to  in  the  Act  of 
1860,  of  enabling  trustees  to  remove  masters  in  the  mode  that  I  pointed 
out,  does  not  apply  to  grammar  schoolmasters.  There  is  an  express 
exemption  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  clause.  That  was  done  in  the 
course  of  its  progress  through  Parliament. 

12.735.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  power  at  all  is  there  of  removing 
grammar  school  masters  ? — Only  the  power  I  have  just  indicated,  of 
going  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  for  the  trustees  to  remove  upon  our 
authority  for  defined  cause,  unless  there  is  a  power  created  by  the  instru- 
ment of  foundation  or  by  scheme. 

12.736.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  How  do  you  define  a  grammar  school  for 
those  purposes  ? — Lord  Eldon  defined  grammar  schools  to  be  schools.^ 
where  classics  were  taught. 

12.737.  Does  the  Act  merely  speak  of  grammar  schools  without  any 
further  definition  ? — It  would  receive  the  legal  definition  if  necessaiy. 

12.738.  What  precisely  are  the  schools  which  are  exempted  from  the 
application  of  Lord  Cran worth's  Act  ?  —  The  24th  section  of  the 
Gi'ammar  Schools  Act  enumerates  various  schools,  viz.,  Westminster, 
Eton,  Winchester,  Harrow,  Charterhouse,  Rugby,  iVlerchant  Taylors', 
St.  Paul's,  Christ's  Hospital,  Bii-mingham,  Manchester,  Macclesfield,  and 
Louth,  or  such  schools  as  form  part  of  any  cathedi'al  or  collegiate  church,.. 
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/.  Hill,  £sq.    and  the  same  schools  are  exempted  by  reference  to  that  section  in  Lord 
Cran  worth's  Act. 

12.739.  {Lord  Taunton.)  It  would  appear  then  that  the  schools  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  are  not  exempted  from  the  operation  of  Lord  Cran- 
worth's  Act  ? — Not  expressly. 

12.740.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Except  Birmingham? — Yes,  Birmingham 
is  mentioned. 

12.741.  {Mr.  Erie.')  With  reference  to  schemes  for  the  new  or  im- 
proved application  of  the  funds  of  any  endowment,  what  variation  of 
those  purposes  are  you  authorized  to  provide  for  by  scheme  ?  What  is 
the  general  law  ? — The  general  law  requires  that  the  directions  of  the 
founder  should  be  adhered  to,  except  in  the  case  of  those  directions 
becoming  impracticable  in  the  course  of  time,  or  of  their  being  contrary 
to  the  law,  whether  for  reasons  of  public  policy  or  from  any  other 
lause. 

12.742.  Then  that  would  give  very  little  facility  for  varying  the 
trusts.  Have  the  courts  exceeded  that  law  in  practice  ? — In  certain 
cases  they  have  evidently  struggled  against  the  operation  of  the  law,  and 
have  established  schemes  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  that 
particular  rule.  I  think  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  embarrassment 
"we  feel  from  that  state  of  circumstances. 

12.743.  {Lord  Taunlon.)  You  think  some  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery 
have  taken  a  wider  range,  a  greater  latitude  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
intentions  of  the  founder  than  you  have  felt  at  liberty  to  do  in  your 
Board  ;  is  that  so  ? — We,  of  course,  feel  that  it  is  not  becoming  for  us 
in  the  position  we  occupy  to  strain  the  law  unduly,  but  the  difficulty  is 
to  know  what  the  exact  law  is  on  these  points  ;  the  rule  is  easily  laid 
down,  but  the  application  of  the  rule  is  not  so  easy.  The  rule  is  that 
you  must  adhere  to  the  directions  of  the  founder  so  long  as  it  is  practi- 
cable to  do  so. 

12.744.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Is  the  practice  of  the  court  uniform  as  to  questions 
not  concluded  by  that  rule  of  law  which  you  adverted  to,  for  instance,  as 
to  charging  capitation  fees  on  scholars  ? — We  have  great  difficulty  in 
extracting  any  general  and  invariable  rule  from  the  decisions  of  the  court 
on  those  points.     They  have  certainly  been  in  several  cases  conflicting. 

12.745.  Then  on  another  material  question  of  allowing  the  masters 
to  take  boarders,  is  it  possible  to  extract  any  general  rule  from  the. 
decisions  ? — We  feel  the  same  difficulty  on  that  point  also.  The  decisions 
of  different  branches  of  the  court  do  not  harmonise.  In  a  recent  case  of 
the  Bristol  school,  decided  by  the  present  Master  of  the  EoUs,  he  refused 
to  allow  boarders.  The  case  of  the  Tiverton  school  is  another  instance. 
There  are  a  great  many  cases  the  other  way. 

12.746.  Are  there  many  cases  in  which  the  construction  of  buildings 
expressly  designed  for  the  reception  of  boarders  have  been  authorized  by 
schemes  ? — That  is  so. 

12.747.  As  to  the  question  of  requiring  capitation  fees  from  scholars, 
has  the  practice  been  uniform  ? — There  is  no  uniformity  of  practice  in 
that  respect  as  far  as  we  can  collect,  and  no  principle  established  which 
can  guide  us. 

12.748.  Have  the  Charity  Commissioners  been  able  to  extract  from  the 
orders  made  by  the  Courts  of  Chancery  any  uniform  rule  on  this 
subject  ? — The  difficulty  we  have  felt  is  in  not  being  able  to  do  so. 

12.749.  Do  you  think  that  the  best  way  of  removing  these  difficulties 
would  be  by  some  general  legislation  giving  great  expansion  to  all  the 
authorities  whose  duty  it  is  to  propound  schemes  for  charities?  Would  the 
short  and  most  convenient  way  be  to  expand  the  law  ? — I  think  that  i; 
would  be  a  mo,st  desirable  measm'e  to  relax  these  rigid  provisions  of  the  law 
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upon  the  points  which  have  been  adverted  to,  and  to  enable  the  courts,  and    J.  Hill,  Esq. 
if  thought  advisable  the  Board  of  Charity  Commissioners,  to  establish         — — 
more  enlarged  schemes.  7*^  ^^^-  '^^^ 

12.750.  (Lord  Taunton.)  How  would  that  secure  imiformity  of 
decision  ;  if  the  discretion  was  still  larger  than  it  now  is,  and  if  the 
Chancery  judges  took  different  views  upon  those  subjects,  would  not  that 
rather  have  a  tendency  to  produce  greater  diversity  of  practice  rather  than 
less  diversity  of  practice  in  those  respects  ? — I  thinlc  the  diversity  of 
practice  consists  in  the  application  of  the  rule.  I  apprehend  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  capitation  fees,  but  what  has 
created  the  diversity  of  decision  is  the  variation  of  the  opinion  of  the 
courts  as  to  how  far  they  were  at  liberty,  having  regard  to  the  terms  of  the 
particular  foundation  before  them,  to  estabhsh  a  scheme  imposing  such 
fees. 

12.751.  Do  you  think  if  there  were  a  very  large  discretion  given  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  uniformity  of  decision  in  jiractice  ? — 
I  think  so.  I  think  there  would  be  a  general  feeling  that  in  every  case 
where  a  scheme  was  proposed  empowering  the  governing  body  to  im- 
pose capitation  payments,  the  scheme  should  be  adopted  in  that  form. 
It  is  solely  because  it  has  been  felt  that  the  law  is  opposed  to  such  a 
clause  that  in  certain  cases  it  has  been  refused. 

12.752.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  still  to  be  apprehended  that 
there  being  several  Chancery  judges,  their  own  individual  opinions 
might  colour  their  decisions  to  a  degeee  that  would  still  leave  a  great 
deal  of  diversity  of  rule  ? — ^I  am  hardly  competent  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  that.  I  should  think  not.  From  the  current  of  the  decisions, 
and  the  general  scope  of  the  views  taken  on  these  points,  I  should 
think  that  there  would  be  a  concurrence  of  opinion  in  favour  of  those 
payments. 

12.753.  (Mr.  Aeland.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  is  a  general 
stream  of  experience  founded  on  views  of  school  policy  and  expediency, 
which  is  liable  to  be  frequently  interrupted  by  sudden  jerks  of  legal 
decisions  which  you  cannot  anticipate  ? — In  some  measure. 

12.754.  You  do  not  apprehend  that  the  tendency  of  the  public  mind 
would  be  veiy  unsettled,  but  that  the  difficulty  and  the  uncertainty 
arises  from  your  never  knowing  how  certain  previous  applications  of 
law  will  be  applied  to  the  general  policy  ? — To  the  particular  case  ;  the 
difficulty  is  in  applying  general  rules  to  the  particular  case. 

12.755.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  think  that  the  concentration  of 
the  power  of  decision  as  much  as  possible  in  one  court,  whatever  that 
court  might  be,  would  be  an  advantage  ? — I  do  not  feel  that,  if  the  rule 
were  distinctly  understood. 

12.756.  Having  so  many  different  branches  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
is  it  not  an  inconvenient  system  ? — No  doubt,  where  the  rule  is  so  in- 
definite in  application  that  it  admits  of  varying  decisions  according  to 
the  discretion  of  each  judge. 

12.757.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  rule  might  be  defined  more  exactly 
than  it  is  ? — I  think  the  difficulty  is,  that  the  rule  of  law  as  now  exist- 
ing is  too  stringent,  and  that  some  judges  from  the  constitution  of 
their  minds  will  consider  that  it  admits  of  more  latitude  than  others 
might  be  disposed  to  extend  to  it. 

12.758.  {Mr.  Aeland.)  Is  is  not  the  case  that  a  judge  sometimes 
decides  by  interpretation  of  ancient  documents,  and  sometimes  partly  by 
reference  to  modern  expediency  ? — I  should  conceive  that  there  must 
be  always  a  tendency  in  the  mind  of  every  judge  to  endeavour  to  relieve 
the  existing  necessities  of  the. case.  No  doubt  in  many  cases  that 
influence  will  affect  the  decision. 
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J.  Hill,  Esq.         12,159.  Do  you  think  that  a  judicial  tribunal  is  a  body  which  can 
7thl^cb.  1866.  °^?-!  Wisely  With  general  questions  of  expediency  V— I  think  that  the 

ordinary  questions  which  arise  on  the   establishment  of  schemes  are 

scarcely  subjects  for  judicial  cognizance.  They  arc  matters  more  to  be 
dealt  with  by  persons  of  sufficient  intelligence,  conversant  with  such 
subjects  and  familiar  with  their  practical  operation. 

12.760.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  you  tliink  it  would  be  of  advantage,  under 
larger  powers  granted  by  Act  of  Parliement,  to  extend  the  powers 
and  functions  of  the  Charity  Commission,  so  as  to  give  them  larger 
authority  than  they  now  h.we  to  alter  schemes  and  secure  uniformity  of 
applicaiion  ? — I  think  it  would  tend  very  materially  to  utilize  these 
foundi,uons,  whether  of  an  educational  or  charitable  nature,  if  the  rules 
of  law  which  I  have  adverted  to,  and  which  at  present  tie  them  up  too 
closely,  were  relaxed,  and  if  the  judicial  courts  and  also  the  Charity 
Board  were  enabled  to  make  orders  with  that  extended  authority 
applying  this  relaxation. 

12.761.  My  question  rather  applied  to  diminishing  the  amount  of 
business  that  goes  into  the  law  courts,  by  exteuding  the  power  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  ? — Practicsdly  I  think  the  figures  tend  to  show- 
that  the  business  of  that  description  is  already  transfei-red  iu  a  very 
large  measure  to  our  office,  where  we  have  made  1,417  orders,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  has  only  made  118. 

12.762.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Can  you  s(ate  the  principles  by  which  the 
Charity  Commissioners  are  governed  in  inserting  what  is  called  the 
conscience  clause  in  a  scheme  for  one  school  and  leaving  it  out  for 
another  school  ? — In  dealing  with  an  educational  endowment,  for  which 
no  particular  form  of  religious  instruction  is  prescribed  by  the  founda- 
tion, we  consider  that  the  law  requires  that  the  scheme  to  be  established 
shall  direct  that  the  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Established  Church  with  the  addition  of  what  is 
called  the  conscience  clause,  by  which  those  scholars  whose  parents  or 
next  friends  object  on  conscientious  grounds  are  exonerated  from  par- 
ticipating in  that  instruction ;  but  where  in  the  original  foundation 
there  is  a  direct  intimation  of  desire  that  the  instruction  of  all  the 
scholars  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Established 
Church  or  of  any  other  religious  persuasion,  then  the  conscience  clause 
would  not  be  properly  introducible. 

12.763.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Take  the  case  of  an  endowment  in  a  pre- 
reformational  period  by  some  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  for  instance, 
what  should  you  do  in  that  case  ? — If  nothing  had  been  said  in  the 
foundation  precluding  the  exercise  of  any  discretion,  we  should  apply 
the  conscience  clause. 

12.764.  Suppose  it  was  done  by  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England, 
what  should  you  do  then  ? — We  should  not  consider  that  the  religious 
persuasion  of  the  founder  made  any  difference. 

12.765.  You  look  merely  to  the  terms  of  the  trust  ? — Yes. 

12.766.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Do  you  consider  that  a  matter  of  discretion,  or 
are  the  Commissioners  bound  by  the  Act  usually  called  Lord  Cran- 
worth's  Act  ? — I  think  that  any  discretion  which  may  have  previously 
existed  on  the  point  is  taken  away  by  Lord  Cranworth's  Act. 

12.767.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  do  not  consider  that  you  have  any 
option  on  the  point  ? — We  consider  that  Lord  Cranworth's  Act  ex- 
cludes all  discretion  on  this  subject  in  cases  to  which  it  applies. 

12.768.  Have  the  Courts  of  Chancery  in  this  respect  uniformly  acted 
in  the  same  manner  that  you  have  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  decision 
of  the  Court  upon  the  point  since  Lord  Cranworth's  Act ;  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  collect  the  rule  from  the  cases  decided  previously  to  that 
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Act.     The  court  in  several  instances  avoided  the  question.    In  the    J-  Hill,  Esq. 
Sherborne  school  case  it  declioed  to  introduce  any  conscience  clause, 
hut  left  this  to  the  visitor's  judgment. 

12.769.  Was  that  the  case  of  a  school  in  which  nothing  had  been 
said  in  the  foundation  with  regard  to  the  religions  instruction  of  the 
boys  ? — It  was  an  Edward  the  Sixth's  grammar  school,  and  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  grammar  school  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  foundation,  it 
was  considered  that  it  should  assume  a  Church  of  England  chai-acter. 
The  case  of  the  Chelmsford  school  is  a  similar  authority. 

12.770.  But  that  is  supposing  that  you  are  to  be  guided  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  founders  rather  than  by  anything  expressed  in  the  deed 
of  foundation  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — It  rather  points  to  that  conclusion,  but 
there  is  no  very  definite  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  decisions  ;  I 
am  speaking  of  cases  prior  to  Lord  Cranworth's  Act. 

12.771.  You  have,  as  I  understand,  acted  pretty  uniformly  on  the 
principle  of  introducing  the  conscience  clause  in  all  cases  where  you  did 
not  consider  yourselves  debawed  from  doing  so  by  the  expression  in 
the  deed  of  foundation  of  a  desire  that  the  children  shoul-d  be  brought 
up  in  one  particular  form  of  religion  ?• — That  is  the  principle. 

12.772.  I  think,  from  what  you  have  said,  that  the  Courts  of  Chancery 
have  not  carried  that  principle  out  quite  as  strictly  as  you  have  done  ? 
— The  cases  to  which  I  was  alluding  wore  decided  previously  to  Lord 
Cranworth's  Act.  I  understand,  according  to  the  effect  of  those  deci- 
sions, the  chai'acter  of  Church  of  England  to  have  been  ascribed  to  King 
Edward's  schools  as  imposed  on  them  by  their  foundation. 

12.773.  Supposing  an  Edward  the  Sixth's  grammar  school  came  before 
you,  should  you  or  should  you  not  introduce  the  conscience  clause  into 
a  scheme  which  you  sent  down  for  that  grammar  school? — In  my 
own  opinion  there  would  be  difficulty  in  inserting  the  clause  until  some 
judicial  interpretation  of  the  effect  of  Lord  Cranworth's  Act  shall  have 
been  given.  The  case,  however,  has  not  been  before  us,  and  I  cannot 
saj  beforehand  what  our  determination  might  be. 

12.774.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  there,  as  far  as  you  are  aware,  any  power  of 
seeing  that  the  trustees  dischai'ge  the  duty  which  is  imposed  upon  them 
by  Lord  Cranworth's  Act,  viz.,  of  framing  regulations  ? — Only  the 
ordinary  power  of  supervising  trustees  of  charities. 

12.775.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  it  only  an  explicit  direction  as  to  re- 
ligious teaching  in  the  endowment  which  would  prevent  the  insertion  of 
the  conscience  clause  ?  You  do  not  admit  inference  or  implication  of 
any  kind  to  exclude  it  ? — ^According  to  the  woi-ds  of  the  Act  that  would 
not  be  admissible  ;  but  there  has  been  no  judicial  interpretation  placed 
on  the  effect  of  the  Act. 

12.776.  {Mr.  Acland.)  When  in  answer  to  my  question  you  said  "  the 
"  ordinary  power  of  supervision,"  what  did  you  refer  to  ? — I  meant  the 
power  of  inquiry  vested  in  our  Board,  or  the  remedial  power  vested  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery. 

12.777.  Does  your  Board  in  fact  exercise  any  supervision  to  see  that 
those  regulations  are  made  in  grammar  schools  in  pursuance  of  that  Act? 
— We  should  not  act  unless  there  was  some  complaint  ;  it  would  not  be 
brought  under  our  notice. 

12.778.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Has  any  case  been  brought  before  your  Com- 
mission of  a  grammar  school  founded  by  Edward  the  Sixth  in  which  the 
question  of  introducing  a  conscience  clause  has  arisen  ?  .  Have  the  Com- 
missioners been  required  to  settle  any  scheme  for  a  school  foundation  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  that,  you  recollect,  since  the  passing  of  Lord 
Cranworth's  Act,  in  which  your  Boai-d  have  been  required  to  determine 
that  question  for  themselves  ? — No. 
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J.IIiU,  Esq.        12,779.  So  that  the  question  has  not  been  the  subject  of  any  resolution 

7th  iMTisee  ^^y*'™  Bo^i^'l  ?— No. 

" ■       12,780.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  You  said  that  the  success  of  the  schools 

depended  very  much  upon  the  personal  qualities  of  the  trustees,  and  you 
refeiTed  especially  to  the  power  which  the  trustees  have  of  appointing 
masters.  Are  there  not  many  schools  in  which  the  appointment  of  the 
master  rests  not  with  the  trustees  but  with  some  other  body,  as,  for 
instance,  some  College  at  one  of  the  Universities  ? — There  are  instances 
of  that  kind  no  doubt,  but  not  very  many. 

12.781.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  is  a  desirable  arrangement,  that 
the  responsibility  of  appointing  the  master  should  rest,  not  with  the 
trustees,  but  with  some  external  body  ? — If  it  were  free  to  re-create  the 
foundation  I  should  say,  certainly  it  is  better  to  vest  the  appointment  in 
the  trustees. 

12.782.  {Lord  Taunfon.)  Suppose  an  application  were  made  to  you 
on  the  part  of  an  endowed  school  for  power  to  introduce  the  proprietary 
element  into  their  school,  or  in  some  way  to  unite  themselves  with  an 
educational  establishment  founded  on  different  principles,  can  you  con- 
sider yourselves  at  liberty  to  entertain  any  such  proposal,  and  to  allow 
them  to  modify  their  own  system  with  reference  to  such  an  amalga- 
mation ? — I  should  not  see  that  there  was  any  objection  on  principle  so 
long  as  the  proposal  did  not  involve  any  fundamental  departure  from 
the  principles  of  the  foundation. 

12.783.  Have  you  ever  had  applications  of  that  description  made  to 
you  ? — I  think  there  is  a  case  now  under  consideration,  or  if  it  is  not 
actually  brought  before  us  it  is  about  to  be. 

12.784.  There  is  nothing  in  your  rules  to  prevent  your  considering 
such  an  application  ? — No,  nothing  at  all,  no  rule  or  principle. 

12.785.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  For  some  purposes  there  is  a  distinction 
as  to  charities  coming  under  your  jurisdiction,  whether  they  have  50^. 
a  year  or  not  ? — There  is. 

12.786.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  advantage  in  such  a  distinction  ? — 
Certainly  not  ;  we  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it  relaxed. 

12.787.  {Dr.  Storrar.')  And  you  would  not  fix  any  sum  ? — I  see  no 
object  in  doing  so.  The  distinction  is,  that  in  cases  over  50/.  a  year  we 
can  only  act  on  the  application  of  the  trustees  themselves  for  the  purposes 
of  that  Act. 

12.788.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Then,  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  the 
trustees,  you  cannot  act  in  any  case  without  an  application  from  an  in- 
habitant ? — The  application  must  proceed,  in  the  case  of  a  charity  of 
less  annual  value  than  50Z.,  either  from  two  inhabitants  or  from  one  or 
more  of  the  trustees,  or  some  person  interested  in  the  charity  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  any  charity  of  larger  annual  value,  from  the  trustees  them- 
selves or  a  majority  of  them. 

12.789.  Would  it  be  desirable  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  should 
have  the  power  to  act,  or  to  set  their  jurisdiction  in  motion,  from  what- 
ever source  they  may  be  led  to  think  it  desirable  that  they  should  do  so  ? 
— I  think  that  practically,  if  a  case  required  our  interference,  we  should 
always  be  enabled  to  get  two  inhabitants  to  apply.  I  do  not  think 
tliere  is  any  practical  difficulty  about  that.  The  difficulty,  however,  of 
obtaining  an  application  from  the  trustees  themselves  is  frequently  very 
great,  and  I  think  it  extremely  desirable  that  the  law  wliich  prohibits  om* 
Board  from  acting  in  certain  cases  except  upon  the  application  of  the 
trustees  should  be  altered. 

12.790.  The  general  rule  of  law  which  you  now  have  to  go  by  as  to 
the  modification  of  any  scheme  is  that  which  is  known  as  the  Chancery 
doctrine  of  cy  pres  ? — That  is  so. 
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12.791.  Do  you  conceive  that  with  proper  safeguai-ds  the  Charity    J.  Hill,  Esq. 
Commission,  or  any  tribunal,  might  be  allowed  to  relax  that  rule,  so  aa  

to  take  in  general  considerations,  such  as  the  necessities  of  the  present  7th  Fet.  186 
time,  and  of  local  expediency  ? — When  a  cy  pres  scheme  is  established, 
I  think  that  all  those  considerations  would  be  looked  at  by  the  authority 
which  established  the  scheme.  It  appeai-s  to  me  that  what  is  required  is 
the  expansion  of  the  present  law  affecting  the  particular  state  of  cir- 
cumstances in  which  a  cy  pres  scheme  may  be  established. 

12.792.  Is  not  the  cy  pres  principle  that  of  adhering  as  nearly  as 
practicable  to  the  intention  of  the  founder  ? — That  is  the  theory  on 
which  it  proceeds.     How  it  is  carried  out  in  practice  is  another  thing. 

12.793.  (Lord  Stanley.')  Provided  the  original  intention  of  the  founder 
is  practicable,  and  not  absolutely  contrary  to  public  utility,  I  presume  you 
have  no  authority  to  vary  it,  although  some  modification  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  fund  is  applied  might  be  a  great  public  advantage  ? — The 
law  would  prohibit  such  a  variation  at  present  upon  any  point  of 
principle  or  of  material  importance. 

12.794.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  if  the  Charity 
Commission,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  go 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  cy  pres  doctrine,  then  the  scheme  has  to  pass 
through  Parliament,  through  all  the  stages  of  a  Bill.  That  is  so,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

12.795.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  another  well-established  form 
should  be  adopted  instead  of  that,  that  the  scheme  should  be  framed  as 
now,  but  instead  of  being  embodied  in  a  Bill,  should  be  laid  on  the  table 
of  Parliament  for  a  given  number  of  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
in  case  no  objection  is  made,  should  at  once  become  law.  Should  you 
approve  of  that  suggestion  ? — I  think  that  it  might  be  worked  out  with 
much  greater  facility  than  the  present  plan. 

12.796.  With  regard  to  appeals,  do  you  think  the  right  of  appeal  fi-om 
the  Charity  Commission  might  be  left  as  it  is,  with  only  this  restriction, 
that  it  should  not  be  allowed  without  the  fiat  either  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  or  the  Home  Secretary,  or  some  other  independent  authority  ? — 
I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  present  unrestricted  right  of  appeal 
should  be  curtailed.  The  unrestricted  right  of  appeal  applies  only  to 
the  cases  of  charities  exceeding  501.  a  year  in  value.  As  to  those  under 
50^.  a  year,  there  is  already  a  restriction.  What  appears  to  be  needed 
is  the  doing  away  with  the  difference. 

12.797.  What  is  the  restriction  now  in  the  case  of  small  charities  ? — . 
The  fiat  of  the  Attorney-General  or  the  allowance  of  our  Board. 

12.798.  Would  you  extend  that  to  all  cases  ? — I  should  abolish  the 
distinction,  and  extend  the  same  restriction  to  all  cases. 

12.799.  As  to  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  your  inspectors  are 
appointed  by  the  Treasuiy  ? — By  the  Crown. 

12.800.  Would  it  be  more  convenient  that  the  appointment  should  be 
in  your  own  hands  ? — Certainly  it  would. 

12.801.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  Have  you  possession  sometimes  of  the 
estates  of  any  charity  ? — No,  in  no  case.  We  only  act  through  the 
trustees,  by  controlling  or  aiding  them. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  William  Page  Wood  called  in  and  examined.         Viee- 

ChanceUor 

12.802.  (Lord  Taunton.)   The  Commission  are  anxious  to  profit  by  SirW.P.Wood. 
the  vdUingness  to  give  evidence,  which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to 

express,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  advice  and  information  with 
regard  to  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  dealing  with 
endowed  schools.  I  believe  questions  relating  to  schemes  for  school 
endowment   frequently  come  before   your  court  ?  —  Yes  ;    they  come 
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v^"'%        constantlj  before   our   court  in   eveiy  case  whore  there  is   an  endow- 

■1:WPW    7   ™®^*'     '^^^  ^°^^  '^  ""^  °^'®*^  "P°"  '°  exercise  any  authority  except 
«Pon  the  ground  of  there  being  a  trust  to  be  administered,  and  pro- 

t!i  Feb.  1866.  P^'^'y  t*^®  subject  of  that  trust.      In  that  mode  the  assistance   of   the 

Court  of  Chancery  has  originally  been  called  in.    There  is  no  doubt  before 

that,  before  the  question  of  the  property  alone  arose,  there  might  be 
questions  of  inquiry  under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  of  charitable  uses,  but 
commissions  of  inquiry  into  charitable  uses  have  long  since  been  dispensed 
with,  and  our  action  now  therefore  is  really  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
case  in  which  some  property  or  other  is  to  be  administered.  Facilities 
however  have  been  given  in  that  respect  first  by  the  Act  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  52  George  the  Tliird,  chap.  101,  which  enabled  persons  to  apply 
when  there  is  any  abuse  in  the  administration  of  a  charity  by  petition 
instead  of  the  more  expensive  and  cumbrous  mode  of  information  and 
bill,  and  lately  still  greater  power  has  been  conferred  upon  the  Court  of 
Chancery  with  respect  to  schools  (the  more  immediate  object  of  your 
inquiry)  called  grammar  schools,  by  the  Act  of  the  3rd  and  4th  Victoria. 
With  reference  to  those  gi-ammar  schools,  no  doubt  many  of  the  Com- 
missioners are  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  that  arose  when  it  came  to  be 
finally  determined,  in  Lord  Eldon's  time,  that  a  school  being  founded  for 
teaching  grammar,  necessarily  implied  the  teaching  of  the  two  learned 
languages,  Latin  and  Greek.  The  consequence  was  that  in  some  places 
where  the  foundation  was  very  poor,  and  where  there  was  not  enough  to 
secure  a  master  who  would  be  competent  effectively  to  teach  Greek  and 
Latin,  there  was  a  very  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  wished  to 
have  some  benefit  from  the  charity  that  it  should  be  applied  to  other  pur- 
poses not  so  ambitious,  to  the  teaching  simply  of  the  common  elements  of  an 
English  education  ;  and,  secondly,  there  was  a  desire,  even  where  the  school 
was  sufficient  in  regard  to  endowment,  to  procure  a  suitable  master  (which 
is  a  totally  distinct  case  as  it  appears  to  me)  on  the  part  of  many  who 
resided  in  towns,  such  as  Harrow  and  Rugby,  which  ai'e  two  great 
instances,  a  desire,  I  say,  on  the  part  of  many  of  those  carrying  on  trades, 
shopkeepers  and  others  in  the  town,  to  have  a  distinct  education  free 
from  Greek  and  Latin,  and  more  beneficial  as  they  thought  to  their 
children  with  reference  to  their  future  life.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
the  passing  of  the  Act  I  have  referred  to,  of  the  3rd  and  4th  Victoria,  the 
preamble  of  which  is  weU  worth  noticing  for  the  moment,  because  it 
takes  two  distinct  points.  It  asserts  in  the  first  instance,  which  I  believe 
is  the  perfect  truth,  that  these  old  foundations  for  grammar  were  intended 
to  confer  a  classical  education  on  persons  many  of  whom  would  fiU 
humbler  spheres  of  life  than  those  who  would  be  so  taught  in  the  present 
day  ;  and  next  the  Act  states  in  the  preamble  that  difficulties  had  arisen 
in  consequence  of  the  decisions  that  had  taken  place  as  to  Greek  and 
Latin  being  necessarily  intended  by  the  word  "grammar;"  and  it  then 
proceeded  to  say  that  it  was  desirable  to  extend  the  teaching  of  such  schools 
to  such  subjects  as  might  be  more  generally  useful  to  those  who  were 
desirous  of  taking  the  benefit  of  the  chai-ity.  It  then  pi'oceeded  in  the 
enacting  j)art  most  distinctly  to  avoid  any  general  superseding  of  Greek 
and  Latin  in  a  grammar  school  ;  but  it  enacted  that  the  court  might 
extend  the  instruction  of  any  grammar  school  to  other  subjects  in  a  very 
large  and  wide  and  liberal  spirit,  in  fact  leaving  us  entirely  free  to  do 
anything  we  might  please  with  reference  to  such  subjects  of  instruction, 
and  then  it  said  "subject  to  the  provisions  hereafter  contained,"  it  should 
be  lawful  to  substitute  other  subjects  "in  lieu  of  such  insti'uction,"  pointing 
therefore  to  certain  cases  where  the  Greek  and  Latin  might  be 
extinguished  and  the  other  subjects  alone  introduced.  Then  foUovved 
two  veiy  strict  provisions  in  that  respect,  the  one  being  that  the  Greek 
and  Latin  should  never  be  extinguished  except  in  cases  where  the  endow- 
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ment  was  insufficient  for  providing  a  suitable  master,  and  the  other  pro-  Vice- 

vision  being  tliat  whatever  was  done  when  the  subjects  were  extended  it  „.^'L"p'*^'' 
should  always  be  kept  in  view  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  was  the  primary  '    ""'' 

object  of  the  foundation,  so  that  the  Legislature  told  us,  on  the  one  hand,   ^^■^^  -jf^■^^^  jggg 

when  the  fund  was  rich  enough  to  introduce  other  studies  we  must  take 

care  that  those  other  studies  do  not  obliterate  the  teaching  of  the  classics  ; 
and,  secondly,  we  were  in  no  case  utterly  to  supersede  the  teaching  of 
the  classical  languages  except  where  the  funds  were  insufficient  to  enable 
the  school  to  be  carried  on  otherwise.  With  the  aid  of  this  Act  I  may  say 
we  really  had  almost  every  endowed  school  thrown  wide  open  to  the  Court 
of  Chanceiy,  except  in  such  specific  cases  as  where  the  trustees  have  got 
absolute  power,  so  that  we  cannot  control  them  except  upon  any  positive 
breach  of  trust,  when  they  have  the  sole  discretion  of  doing  everything. 
In  some  other  cases,  as  where  the  visitor  has  the  sole  discretion,  of 
course  there  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  does  not  apply. 

12.803.  (Lord  Lyttelf.on.)  Are  those  two  latter  cases  frequent  ? — 
No,  they  are  very  unfrequent.  They  do  not  come  into  our  court 
generally  speaking,  because  a  person  would  find  that  he  was  in  a  wrong 
position  if  he  attempted  to  interfere  with  that  which  was  laid  down  as 
being  within  the  absolute  power  of  the  governors.  That  point  was  laid 
down  distinctly  by  Sir  William  Grant  in  the  case  of  the  Harrow  school, 
17th  Vesey.  One  case  has  come  before  me  in  a  remarkable  way. 
There  is  a  school  which  I  feel  a  great  deal  of  interest  in,  having  per- 
sonally known  it,  at  Woodbridge  in  Suffolk.  The  foundation  has  im- 
mensely increased  in  value.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  the  time 
being  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  had  the  absolute 
power  of  doing  anything  and  eveiT^thing  they  liked.  There  was  no 
room  for  the  interference  of  the  court,  but  the  present  Master  of  the 
Rolls  thought  this  was  so  undesirable  that  he  and  the  present  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  waved  their  right,  and  were  anxious  to 
have  it  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Chanceiy  to  frame  a  scheme. 

12.804.  (Mr.  Erie.)  We  should  be  very  glad  to  have  your  advice 
as  to  the  agency  by  which  those  trusts  should  be  administered.  Do 
you  think  that  the  constitution  of  boards  of  trustees  requires  improve- 
ment ? — We  have  certain  rules,  which  though  to  a  certain  degree 
they  are  elastic,  are  restrictive  on  the  court,  for  though  our  power  is 
considerable,  we  find  ourselves  bound  to  follow  precedent,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  desirable  to  have  one  scheme  for  an  exactly  identical  state  of 
circumstances  framed  by  one  judge  and  another  by  another  judge  who 
may  entertain  different  views.  In  relation  to  the  appointment  of  trus- 
tees, I  think  the  rule  has  not  been  very  much  varied  since  Lord  Cotten- 
ham  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  Manchester  schools,  in  1st  Phillips,  as 
one  of  the  best  rules  which  he  thought  could  be  adopted,  the  intro- 
ducing into  the  element  of  local  trustees,  strictly  local  as  is  a  town 
like  Manchester,  a  considerable  number  of  trustees  within  a  sweep 
round  the  town  of  10  or  15  miles,  so  that  you  might  have  there  a  set 
of  trustees  not  imbued  entirely  with  local  views  or  prejudices,  and  mix 
the  two  together  ;  that  course  has  been  the  one  we  most  usually  have 
adopted  in  constituting  a  board  of  trustees  of  the  school. 

12.805.  Do  you  think  the  court  receives  sufficient  information  as  to 
the  qualities  and  personal  qualifications  of  the  trustees  proposed  before 
it  ? — That  is  very  difficult,  but  it  is  done  in  this  manner  : — The  mode 
which  is  pursued  is  usually  this,  the  court  relies  very  much  upon  the 
assistance  it  derives  from  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  is  not  himself  present,  but  there  is  a  fixed  counsel,  whom  he 
chooses,  and  who  represents  him  before  the  judge  when  any  inquiry  is 
going  forward  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  a  charity.  The  course 
taJcen  by  the  Attorney- General  for  many  years  has  been  this  :  he  gives 
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^  ^'c«-  notice  in  the  town  or  place  where  trustees  are  intended  to  be  appointed, 

SirWPW  rf  ^^^  having  given  notice,  he  receives  communications  from  the  various 

persons  interested  in  the  charity  in  the  town.     They  send  up  a  list  of 

7th  Feb.  1866.  '^^'''iss,  and  he  makes  the  best  selection  he  can  out  of  those  names,  and 

! '  obtains  the  best  information  he  can  in  that  way  altogether  outside  the 

court.  When  he  has  done  that,  there  is  a  further  considerable  safeguard, 
which  is  this,  he  causes  the  names  of  those  trustees  to  be  published,  by 
being  fixed  on  the  town  hall  or  in  some  other  mode,  as  the  persons  about 
to  be  proposed,  and  then  it  is  that  persons  apply  to  him  if  they  object  to 
the  nomination,  or  wish  to  introduce  others,  and  he  hears  them  in  his 
own  chambers  personally  not  through  his  counsel,  and  then  the  judge 
arrives  at  the  ultimate  result  through  the  medium  of  the  Attorney- 
General's  counsel,  who  informs  him  of  all  that  has  been  done.  Of  course 
the  judge  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  this,  his  function  is  reduced  to 
this — that  having  first  prescribed  the  limit  v^ithin  which  he  thinks  the 
selection  should  be  made,  he  has  the  list  brought  to  him,  and  in  the 
absence  of  an  objection  proved  and  ascertained,  a  positive  objection,  he 
universally  adopts  the  list. 

12.806.  I  believe  that  in  all  applications  made  by  the  Attorney-General 
to  the  court  most  effective  precautions  are  taken  for  seeming  the  best 
trustees,  and  for  proposing  the  best  scheme,  but  is  that  so  where  private 
parties  apply  to  the  court,  and  where  the  Attorney-General  has  only 
notice  to  appear?  Is  the  same  active  intei-position  of  the  Attorney- General 
to  be  expected  there  ? — I  think  of  late  years  the  attention  of  the 
Attorney-General's  counsel,  who  is  a  very  able  gentleman,  has  been 
actively  directed  to  those  matters,  and  that  he  much  more  constantly 
interposes  than  used  to  be  the  case  some  years  ago,  and  no  doubt  it  is 
very  desirable  and  very  beneficial  that  it  should  be  so  done.  With 
reference  to  your  question  as  to  any  other  application  which  might  be 
made  to  any  other  Board,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  with  regard  to  a 
great  portion  of  our  simply  administrative  duties,  or  at  least  adminis- 
trative duties  connected  with  so  little  of  positive  litigation  as  this 
appointment  of  trustees,  it  might  be  exceedingly  desirable  that  we 
should  be  relieved  of  those  duties  to  a  considerable  extent  by  their 
being  intrusted  to  another  Board. 

12.807.  (Lord  Lyitelton.')  What  would  that  Board  be  ? — At  present 
for  all  small  charities  the  Charity  Commissioners  conduct  the  api^oint- 
ment  of  trustees  and  other  matters  of  that  kind.  I  cannot  myself  in 
the  least  conceive  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be  fully  trusted  in 
all  cases  with  many  of  these  powers,  which  are  now  more  in  the  nature 
of  administrative  powers  than  anything  else,  such  as  questions  as  to  the 
appointment  of  trustees,  and  as  to  the  primary  arrangements  of  a 
scheme,  which  should  receive  their  sanction  and  which  might  constantly 
be  arrived  at  most  amicably  before  a  non-litigious  forum,  but  always 
reserving  in  these  cases  of  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  charity 
the  power  of  applying  to  the  court  in  case  of  litigation  arising, — I  mean 
disputes  as  to  the  system  of  teaching,  the  system  of  the  school  in  regard 
to  the  admission  of  dissenting  bodies,  and  so  on.  AH  such  matters 
ought  to  come  to  the  court. 

12.808.  Do  you  go  as  far  as  this,  that  in  any  case  where  the 
jurisdiction  to  be  exercised  is  not  contentious,  and  where  the  thing 
is  to  be  done  by  consent,  the. same  proceeding  might  be  allowed  with 
regard  to  charities  of  any  value,  which  is  now  allowed  with  regard  to 
small  charities  ?  —  I  think  jurisdiction  might  be  so  conceded  very 
beneficially,  because  we  see  how  much  is  done  in  chamber  work  in 
composing  litigation,  or  rather  preventing  it.  Ever  since  we  have  had 
the  power  as  judges  to  sit  in  chambers,  I  am  confident  that  we  have 
had  great  power  of  composing  litigation,  and  of  preventing  it  extending 
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to  any  foolish  length  ;  and  I  think  that  these  gentlemen  sitting  in  their      qY^'^^'vi 

room  would  have  that  power,  whereas  sitting  in  a  court  we  cease  to  ^y^p  Wood. 

have  such  control.  1_ 

12.809.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Would  you  have  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  7tlx  Feb.  1806. 
settling  of  schemes  ? — I  think  so,  where  there  is  no  decided  litigation. 

I  should  not  call  little  matters  that  could  be  settled  amicably  litigation, 
but  if  it  comes  to  a  serious  litigation  between  two  parties,  there  must 
be  a  possibility  of  applying  to  the  court  against  the  view  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

12.810.  (Lord  Stanley.)  Who,  according  to  your  scheme,  would 
decide  whether  the  case  was  contentious  or  not  ? — Of  course  I  should 
give  to  any  persons  who  thought  fit  so  to  do  the  power  of  applying  at 
once.  My  opinion  would  be,  not  to  have  an  expensive  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  at  once,  but  a  power  of  applying  to  a  judge  in 
chambers  at  once.  It  would  cost  two  or  three  pounds  to  go  to  a  judge 
in  chambers  and  have  it  ascertained  whether  it  was  a  fit  thing  to  go 
further,  and  the  judge  would  at  once  say  if  he  thought  so.  If  it  was 
trivial  he  would  quash  it,  but  if  he  thought  it  should  be  discussed  it  would 
take  the  usual  course  of  procedure. 

12.811.  (Mr.  Erie.)  To  whom  would  you  give  that  right  of  appeal  ? 
— ^I  think  you  must  give  it  to  all  those  who  are  entitled  to  appear  upon 
the  appUcation.  We  allow  nobody  to  appear  at  the  expense  of  the 
charity  except  the  Attorney-General,  wlio  is  supposed  impartially  to 
represent  all  interested  ;  but  we  constantly  allow  any  reasonable  number 
to  appear, — if  we  had  one  individual  appearing  we  should  probably  stop 
him, — ^but  we  constantly  allow  any  reasonable  number  of  persons  who 
are  objecting  to  the  views  taken  to  appear  before  us,  and  when  we 
have  heard  what  suggestions  they  have  to  make,  we  say,  "  You  shall 
"  be  at  hberty  to  appear  at  your  own  expense,"  or  sometimes  we  say, 
"  You  shall  be  at  liberty  to  appear  subject  to  our  deciding  hereafter 
"  whether  you  are  entitled  to  any  costs." 

12.812.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Would  that  expense  be  at  the  cost  of  the 
trust  ? — ^No  ;  the  Attorney- General  represents  aU  the  persons  interested 
in  the  charity  for  our  purposes,  and  always  has  his  costs  out  of  the 
estate,  but  if  any  persons  come  and  say,  "  We  cannot  get  the  Attorn  ey- 
"  General  to  listen  to  us," — which  they  wiU  do  sometimes, — "  he  has 
"  decided  against  us,  and  he  will  not  put  our  views  before  you,"  and  so 
on,  then  we  say,  in  cases  of  importance,  "Very  well,  you  may  come  and  lay 
"  your  plans  before  us,  but  it  shall  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  charity." 

12,813. .  (Lord  Li/ttelton.)  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  "  There  is  an 
"  appeal  given  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  from  the  decision  of  the  Charity 
"  Commissioners,  but  the  gentleman  who  so  appeals  does  so  very  much 
"  at  his  ease,  because  he  is  deaUng  with  other  people's  money ;  it  is 
"  paid  out  of  the  charity  "  ; — is  not  that  so  ? — That  is  only  in  the  case 
of  a  person  who  has  a  right  so  to  do.  It  must  be  some  person  who  has 
a  right — say  a  schoolmaster — he  has  a  special  interest  in  the  charity,  or 
a  trustee  of  the  charity — he  has  an  interest  in  the  charity.  But  I 
should  say  it  is  not  coiTCCt  to  state  even  in  those  cases  that  it  is  done 
clearly  and  securely  at  the  expense  of  the  charity,  because  we  constantly 
decline  to  give  any  costs,  and  sometimes  make  a  man  pay  the  costs,  if 
one  trustee,  or  two  or  three  against  a  large  majority,  come  to  complain  of 
what  has  been  decided  upon. 

12,814.  What  has  been  suggested  to  us  is,  that  no  appeal  whatever 
of  any  person,  however  interested,  should  be  made  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  from  the  Charity  Commissioners  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  Attorney-General,  or  the  Home  Secretary,  or  some  independent 
authority  ;  how  does  that  appear  to  you  ? — I  myself  think  that  I  should 
prefer  having  the  power  of  going  to  the  judge  at  chambers,  that  is  the 
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Km-  mode  of  appeal  I  should  prefer.     I  should  prefer  asking  the  directioa 

Hirw'RWood  °f  *®  J"^ge  at  chambers  in  respect  to  the  matter,  and  then  the  judge 

J_L       '  ''■*  chambers  would  say  whether  or  not  it  was  a  proper  case  in  which  to 

"th  Feb.  18G6.  ^^^®  *^®  course  of  an  appeal.     He  would  perform  the  function  which  it 

. '  is  suegested  should  be  performed  by  the  Attorney-General.     I  think 

he  would  perform  it  better  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  judge  is 
frosh  in  the  case,  he  has  heard  nothing  of  it  before,  while  the  Attorney- 
General  has  heard  of  it  before,  and  naturally  formed  some  opinion  on  it. 

12.815.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Would  a  mere  inhabitant  of  a  place  for 
which  a  charity  was  founded  be  considered  a  person  interested  if  he 
appealed  on  the  ground  that  his  son  was  a  native  ? — The  strictly  legal 
answer  is  this,  he  has  not  a  right  to  do  so.  The  Attorney-General 
represents  him,  but  he  and  many  others  taking  a  view  adverse  to  the 
Attorney-General's  decision  would  be  allowed  (o  be  heard. 

12.816.  He  would  have  no  such  right  as  you  say  the  master  or 
trustee  would  have  ? — No,  he  would  not  have  that  right. 

12.817.  {Mr.  Erie.)  You  would  still  admit  him  to  appear  ? — It 
depends  entirely  on  the  weight  of  the  whole  case  that  he  presents.  A 
single  individual  coming  with  a  strong  decision  against  him  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  interested  would  come  with  so  little  weight  that  he 
probably  would  be  turned  over  very  rapidly. 

12.818.  I  suppose  a  necessity  might  arise  for  adjourning  the  question 
for  discussion  from  the  judge's  chambers  to  his  court  ? — Yes,  tliat  he 
would  do.  That  is  what  I  call  proceeding  with  the  appeal  in  its 
regular  course.  If  the  judge  thought  it  was  a  case  of  sufficient  im- 
portance for  an  appeal  to  the  Courf;  of  Chancery,  he  would  then  adjourn 
it  into  his  court,  and  it  would  be  heard  like  any  other  case. 

12.819.  Then  aU  the  expenses  of  contentious  litigation  would  be 
incun'ed  ? — It  must  be  so  if  people  will  dispute,  but  the  ^vrongdoer  may 
have  to  pay  them,  and  certainly  will  not  receive  them. 

12.820.  But  would  there  not  always  be  considerable  costs  incurred 
by  the  charity,  for  instance,  the  costs  of  the  Attorney- General  ? — There 
would  be  some  costs  undoubtedly,  but  then  I  think  you  must  assume  that 
the  judge  would  not  allow  it  to  taJte  that  course  unless  there  was  really  a 
fair  case  to  be  tried. 

12.821.  Suppose  a  man  merely  volunteers,  having  no  personal  interest 
at  all  ? — I  am  not  talking  about  a  stranger  at  all.  You  mean  pereons  like 
the  old  relators. 

12.822.  I  mean  any  inhabitant  of  a  large  parish  ? — I  can  only  give  the 
answer  that  if  he  was  only  one,  or  a  very  few,  10,  20,  or  even  50,  against 
3,000,  I  should  not  hear  much  about  them  unless  they  were  men  whose 
opinions  could  be  weighed  as  well  as  numbered. 

12.823.  Should  you  know  whether  a  single  man  might  not  carry  with 
him  the  assent  of  his  neighbours  ? — Yes,  we  always  know  how  he  appears 
and  what  ho  represents. 

12.824.  The  other  paiishioners  might  take  no  part  in  it,  neither  express 
assent  to  nor  dissent  from  his  proceedings  ? — If  they  did  not  we  should 
think  it  was  a  case  in  which  they  conceived  that  no  alteration  was  necessai-y, 
and  that  the  Attorney- General's  plan  was  the  proper  one.  They  would 
have  had  the  Attorney- General's  plan  before  them,  or  in  the  plan  suggested 
they  would  have  the  Charity  Commissioners  scheme  before  them.  I  take 
it  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  always  publish  their  scheme  in  some  mode 
or  other  to  the  persons  interested  iii  the  parish.  We  always  do  so  through 
the  medimn  of  the  Attorricy-General  when  we  have  a  scheme  settled 
in  Chancery,  and  I  suppose  they  do  the  same.  If  a  handful  of  individuals 
or  a  single  inhabitant  appeared  to  oppose  that  which  had  been  received  and 
thankfully  received  by  all  others,  we  should  not  pay  much  attention  to 
them  or  allow  them  to  go  on  with  tlie  appeal. 
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12.825.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  to  consider  generally,  beyond  the  range  Viue- 
of  cases  which  come  judicially  before  the  Court  of  Chancery  how  the      Chancelhi- 
direct  administration   of    charities   could  be    improved.     They  depend  S"''".P.»oou. 
painfully  on   the  personal  qualities  of  the  trustees  by  whom    they  ai-e   ^^-^  ^^1^  jgp^g 

administered ; — does  it  occur  to  you  that  any  public  officer  or  person  could      1_! 

be  associated  with  them,  or  that  any  mode  of  securing  a  better  agency  for 

the  management  of  charities  could  be  adopted  ? — What  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  right  course  to  be  taken  is  this,  to  secure  the  proper  appoint- 
ment of  trustees.  Two  things  I  have  already  mentioned, — widening 
the  area  as  much  as  possible,  only  limiting  it  to  this,  that  you  must  not 
have  trustees  from  such  a  distance  that  they  never  will  attend,  or  would 
be  unlikely  to  attend  on  that  account.  When  I  speak  of  10  or  15  miles, 
it  would  be  of  course  according  to  the  distance  by  railways  and  other 
circumstances.  Subject  to  that  limit,  I  do  not  think  you  can  make  the 
area  too  large  for  your  selection,  and  then  when  you  have  made  the  area 
large  enough  for  your  selection,  I  think  you  ought  to  have  a  sufficient 
body  of  trustees  in  number  to  be  able  to  repose  confidence  in  them.  I 
am  afi'aid  you  would  hamper  their  decisions  if  you  interposed  a  public 
officer  to  assist  at  tlieir  deliberations. 

12.826.  You  would  confine  the  public  officer's  duties  to  inspection  ? — 
Yes  ;  to  inspection  from  time  to  time  undoubtedly. 

12.827.  You  would  entitle  him  to  the  fullest  knowledge  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  trustees  ? — Yes  ;  I  take  it  that  they  ought  to  make  a 
return.  They  do  now,  as  to  funds,  make  their  return  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners.  They  are  obliged  to  do  that.  I  do  not  think  you 
ought  to  put  people  to  the  expense  of  making  useless  returns,  but  I 
think  it  would  not  be  otherwise  than  desirable  on  the  application  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  that  they  should  have  power  to  have  the  ti'an- 
scripts  of  the  books  sent  to  them,  or,  better  still,  the  inspection  of  the 
books  by  their  own  officer,  some  assistant  commissioner. 

12.828.  Then  as  to  schemes  which  may  now  be  made,  do  you  consider 
that  there  are  any  very  precise  rules  by  which  the  application  of  charity 
funds  may  be  varied  from  the  original  settlement.  Of  course  if  the 
trusts  are  opposed  to  public  policy,  or  their  application  become  im- 
practicable, there  must  be  a  new  settlement.  Within  what  limits  may 
that  new  settlement  be  made  ? — With  reference  to  the  schools,  what  has 
been  done  is  this.  There  was  some  little  doubt  till  lately  whether  you 
had  a  right  to  interfere  witli  an  actual  decree  of  the  court  which  had 
established  a  scheme.  It  would  have  been  most  pernicious  if  such  a 
doubt  had  any  foundation.  Happily  that  has  been  decided  not  to  be  so. 
You  might  have  a  scheme  made  a  century  and  a  half  ago  with  a 
supposed  superstitious  adherence  to  it  up  to  the  present  time.  It  has 
beeu  decided  when  once  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  assumed  j  nrisdiction 
with  reference  to  the  application  of  tlie  funds,  that  it  has  taken  it  for 
good  and  all,  and  from  time  to  time  as  the  case  requires,  not  of  course 
by  foolish  perpetual  interference,  but  from  time  to  time  as  real  necessity 
arises,  they  are  authorized  to  vary  the  scheme  that  has  been  before 
adopted  by  them  as  to  the  mode  and  subjects  of  education,  and  the  like. 
As  I  said  before,  the  Act  of  3  &  4  Victoria  has  exceedingly  assisted  us 
in  this.  One  thing,  however,  I  wished  to  mention  to  you  is  this,  that 
there  has  been  from  time  to  time  a  degree  of  oscillation  with  regard  to 
two  or  tliree  very  fundamental  points  which  are  extremely  important 
as  regards  the  administration  of  middle-class  schools  ;  first,  there  was 
the  great  difficulty,  which  was  cured  by  this  statute  of  Victoria,  as  to 
the  teaching  of  the  classical  languages.  That  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
now,  and  as  far  as  we  have  any  discretion,  is  set  aside  by  our  being  told 
that  we  have  a  power,  which  the  court  is  always  most  liberal  in  using, 

2.  B  b 
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Vice-  to  extend  -what  is  taught  at  all  gi-ammar  schools  to  other  subjects,  though 
q-^w'^w'^^  "we  cannot  supersede  Greek  aud  Latin,  uulecs  the  endowment  be  too 
btr W.P.Wood,  gj^jj^jj  ^^  j^jj^^^  ^f  jj  ^^gj^g  taught.  Within  those  limits  we  have  had,  I 
7tli  Feb  1866   't^"^^'  ^  pretty  uniform  course  of  settlement  of  schemes  for  the  instrac- 

1 '  tion  to  be  given  at  the  school.     Where  the  case  is  that  of  n,  really  good 

and  flourishing  school — I   can  mention   Leeds  as  a  case  in  jioiiit — but 
where  there  has  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
to  have  other  subjects  inti'oduced,  and  on  the  part  of  some  inhabitants 
to  have  only  those  other  subjects  introduced,  the  court,  to  show  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  disposed  to  go  in  assisting  in  every  possible  way 
the  diffusion  of  education  for  the  benefit  of  the  place  intended  to  be 
benefited,  has  adopted  this  plan.     It  could  not  abolish  Greek  and  Latin 
even  if  it  had  been  disposed  to  do  so,  and  I  do  not  know,  as  far  as  my 
particular  view  is  concerned,  that  I  should  have  desired  it,  but  it  did 
this,  it   divided  the  school.     I  think  you    have   had  Dr.  Baixy  here 
to  tell  you  so  ;  it  divided  the  school  into  an  upper  and  lower  school, 
and  in  the  upper  school  you  had  the  Greek  and  Latin,  with  such 
other    subjects    as    might    be    thought  proper  ;    and    in    the   lower 
school  you  had  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  a  good  sound  English 
education,   which  might    be    thought    sufficient   for    those   boys  who 
desii-ed  to    go    there  ;    calling  them    an    upper  and  lower  school,  with 
a  right  of  translating  a  boy  from  the  one  to  the  other.     The  difficulty 
was  thus  met,  and  the  two  classes  of  education  were  secured.     That 
was  our  first  difficulty.     Our  next,  upon  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  there 
has  been  much  difference  of  opinion,  has  been  the  very  vexed  question 
about  boarders  or  no  boarders.     We  have  had,  on  the  one  hand,  Lord 
Cottenham  with  a  very  strong  view  against  all  boarders  at  any  place, 
a  view  which  was  acted  on  to  the  extreme  limit  by  Vice-Chancellor 
Shadwell,  following,  as  he  fancied  he  did,  Lord  Cottenham  in  the  case 
of  the  Tiverton  school,  which  I  believe  has  been  most  seriously  injured 
by  the  course  taken  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  of  late  years 
had  much  greater  liberality  with  regard  to  boai'ders,  Lord  Lyndhurst 
having  always  expressed  a  view  in  favour  of  that  course.     Sir  William 
Grant,  in  the  case  of  Harrow  school,  in  1810,  had  taken  that  view, 
where  every  usual  objection  was  pressed  upon  him  on  the  impropriety 
of  having  the  rich  taught  there  when  the  school  was  intended  for  the 
poor,  and  the  other  usual  arguments  which  have  so  often  been  urged. 
Pie  mentioned,   in    deciding    that  case    (Attorney-General    v.    Lord 
Clarendon,  17  Vesey),  Lord  Eldon's  decision,  which  I  do  not  think  is 
reported,  which  took  place  two  years  before,  where  exactly  the  same 
question  arose  as  to  Rugby,  and  where  Lord  Eldon  allowed  boarders. 
Of  late  years  I  think  we  have  been  rather  getting  i-ound  from  Lord 
Cottenham's  notion  to  those  older  decisions,  which,  as  fai-  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  think  the  soundei',  and  boarders  are  now  admitted  unless  there 
is  some  clear  and  distinct  ground  to  apprehend  some  special  prejudice 
to  the  school  in  general   from   their  introduction.     Upon   that  point, 
including  also  the  point  as  to  classical  education,  I  think  some  observa- 
tions of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  which  are  very  short,  are  so  good  that  I  could 
not  do  better  than  read  them.     It  is  in  the  case  of  the  Attorney-General 
V.  Stamford,  which  was  the  case  of  the  Manchester  school,  where  there 
were  great  complaints  of  boys  being  brought  up  to  loai-n  Gi'eek  and 
Latin,  and  also  great  complaint  of  the  boarders  as  a  richer  class  being 
brought  together  with  the  poorer  class,  from  which  it  waa  supposed 
that  the  poorer  class  would  be  the  sufferers.     I  may  tell  you  that  this 
view  was   in  direct  opposition  to  Lord  Cottenham's  decision  on  the 
very  same   case.     Lord   Lyndhurst   says,  "  There   are   many  persons 
"  who   seem   disposed   to   consider   that   in  a  place   like   iSianchester 
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"  the  character  of  this  school  ought  to  be  entirely  changed,  and  that  Vice- 

"  it   ought   to   be   devoted    exclusively    to    commercial   purposes.     I      CJiancellor 

"  should  very  much    anient  such  a  change,  because  the  tendency  of  StrW.P.Wood. 

"  different  pursuits  is  to  fonn  men  into  classes,  and  it  is  therefore   .  ,  ^j,  ,    ,   . 

"  I  think  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  that  ' 

"  great  inconvenience  that  we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  all  of  us,  be 

"  brought  up  according  to  cue  general  system  of  education  ;  and  no 

"  system   of   education   is   better   for   the   purposes   of    refining   and 

■'  humanizing  the  manners  of  a  nation  than  a  system   of  literature 

"  founded  upon  classical  learning.     There  is  another  consideration  also 

'•'  connected  with  these  establishments,  that  they  are  the  avenues  by 

"  which  the  humbler  classes,  by  industry,  activity,  and  intelligence,  can 

"  find   their  way  into   the   highest   situations   of  the   State,  and  by 

"  fui'nishing  the  means  of  uniting  at  an  early  age  the  upper  and  lower 

'•'  classes,  they  tend  to  bind  together  by  the  strongest  ties  the  whole 

"  system  of  society.     For  this  reason  I  should  regret  any  substantial 

"  change  being  made  in  the  system  upon  which  this  institution  is  at 

"  present  conducted."     That  latter  passafje  relates  to  the  question  of 

whether  the  boarders  ought  to  be  introduced  with  the  other  boys.    Then 

the  third  point  upon  which  different  views  were   entertained,  but  on 

whicli  happily  there  is  now  no  difference  of  opinion,  is  the  question 

about  religious  instruction.     I  cannot  say  that  I  myself  set  any  great 

value  on  the  conscience  clause  as  a  really  substantial  thing,  but  it  has 

been  uniformly  thought  that  the  introduction  of  that  clause  is  the  way 

to   secure   the   boys   having   religious  instruction  without  any  of  the 

dissenting  boys  hearing  anything  which  is  unpleasant  to  their  parents 

with  regard  to  that  instruction.     This  is  thought  desirable,  and  it  is 

inserted  in  all  schemes  for  education.     I  have  thus  mentioned  the  three 

principal  difficulties  which  originally  beset  the  court   in  the  various 

moot  points  which  arose,  first,  as  to  whether  Latin  and  Greek  should  be 

taught  with  or  without  other  subjects  ;  secondly,  as  to  boarders  ;  and, 

thirdly,   as  to  whether  there   should  be  any  particular    course  as  to 

religious  instruction. 

12.829.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  mean  that  now,  in  every  scheme 
without  exception,  the  conscience  clause  is  inserted  ? — In  every  scheme, 
without  exception,  unless  there  is  a  positive  exclusion  of  any  but  church 
teaching.  It  must  not  be  merely  a  church  school,  it  must  not  be  merely 
that  the  founder  says,  "  I  intend  this  as  a  church  school,"  but  he  must 
say,  "  this  is  exclusively  a  church  school,"  and  if  he  does  not  say  so  the 
conscience  clause  is  introduced. 

12.830.  Are  there  many  schools  in  which  it  is  declared  so  expressly 
that  the  school  is  to  be  a  church  school,  that  you  w^ould  feel  debarred 
from  introducing  a  conscience  clause  into  the  scheme  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  are  many.  I  can  at  this  movement  only  recollect  one.  It  was  a 
case  before  Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce,  then  Vice-Chancellor,  1st 
Young  and  Collier.  I  think  the  school  was  at  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  and 
that  was  expressed  to  be  exclusively  a  church  school.  Ke  would  not 
only  not  allow  the  conscience  clause  to  be  inserted,  but  added  another 
strong  directory  clause  as  to  what  was  to  be  done. 

12.831.  You  would  not  consider  the  circumstance  that  a  school  was 
founded  by  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  reason  ? — No,  it 
is  always  considered  in  such  a  case  that  the  teaching  ought  to  be  that 
of  the  Cliurch  of  England,  but  that  the  conscience  clause  should  be 
introduced. 

12.832.  With  regard-to  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  schools,  what  would 
you  do  ? — I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  conscience  clause  would 
be  introduced. 

Bb2 
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^  Vice-  12,8S3.  Has  Kuoh  a  caso  been  before  you  ? — I  have  not  myself  had 

vj-^w  P -'r '  J  °"'^  '  ■"■  ^''^^  ^  ^^'^^  where  I  did  not  introduce  it,  simply  for  a  specific 

•  i;eason._    I  had  the  case  of  the  Chelmsford  school  before  me,  rather  early 

7th  Feb.  1866.  '"  ^^  judicial  career,  and  there  was  an  express  clause  in  the  statutes 

L__   '  that  all  religious  instruction  should  be  according  to  the  directions  of  the 

trustees  with  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  ;  I  did  not  think  that  I  was 
entitled  to  interfere  with  the  religious  instruction  so  regulated,  and  I 
thought  I  was  not  justified  in  inserting  the  conscience  clause. 

12.834.  There  is  practically  a  uniformity  of  sentiment  in  the  Courts  of 
Chancery  on  this  point  ? — A  uniformity  of  practice,  we  aU  conform. 
My  honest  opinion  is,  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  trust  your  school- 
master to  do  what  is  right  ;  if  he  be  a  dishonest  man  he  may,  in  spite  of 
the  conscience  clause,  teach  Church  of  England  doctrine  without  ever 
mentioning  the  catechism  or  a  single  formulaiy  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
but  if  he  be  an  honest  man  he  wiU  not  do  that,  whether  you  have  the 
clause,  or  even  where  there  is  a  certainty  that  the  teaching  is  objectionable, 
and  not  absolutely  imperative  by  the  trust. 

12.835.  In  expressing  that  opinion  you  are  speaking  as  a  private 
individual  ? — Yes,  certainly.  Judicially  I  act  according  to  established 
practice,  I  have  put  the  clause  in  fifty  or  forty  times  I  dare  say. 

12.836.  {Lord  Lyttellon.')  Would  you  say  that  the  schoolmaster 
who  teaches  the  Bible  to  the  boys  must  teach  it,  if  he  is  a 
Church  of  England  man,  in  a  Church  of  England  sense  ? — I  cannot  see 
how  he  could  teach  it  otherwise,  if  he  is  a  Church  of  England  man  in 
earnest.  I  was  going  to  mention  a  case.  Lord  Lyndliurst,  after  great 
consideration  in  the  Warwick  grammar  school  case,  in  1st  Phillips,  thought 
it  better  to  leave  it  alone,  to  leave  it  to  the  good  sense  of  the  master, 
and  Lord  Justice  Turner  in  the  Kidderminster  school  case,  9th  Hare, 
follows  the  same  course,  but  now  the  other  course  has  been  universally 
established. 

12.837.  Does  it  go  as  far  as  this,  that  no  conclusion  founded  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  founder,  or  on  the  state  of  feeling  at  the  time,  or 
on  any  historical  ground,  or  on  any  inference  or  implication,  would 
avail  to  keep  out  a  conscience  clause  from  a  scheme  ? — I  think  nothing 
would  do  so  short  of  positive  exclusion,  whicli,  of  course,  need  not  be 
totidem  verbis,  but  we  should  construe  the  instrument  as  any  other 
instrument  to  get  at  the  intention.  If  tlie  intention  was  exclusion,  we 
should  exclude. 

12.838.  Could  you  infer  intention  from  anything  which  was  not 
•expressly  so  stated  ? — No,  you  could  not. 

12.839.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  would  construe  it  very  strictly  as 
against  exclusion  ? — Yes.  These  oases  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  think, 
are  really  the  principal  difficulties  that  had  to  be  incurred  in  the  case 
of  schools.  Another  point  we  often  have  to  consider  is  that  of  capita- 
tion fees.  We  always  think  it  very  desirable  to  introduce  the  capita- 
tion fee  unless  the  founder  has  strictly  declared,  as  he  sometimes  does, 
that  so  many  boys  are  to  be  tauglit  gratis,  and  even  in  that  case,  if  the 
funds  will  afford  it,  we  generally  allow  the  master  a  capitation  fee,  but 
the  hoy  does  not  pay  it,  the  master  receives  it  out  of  tho  funds  for  every 
boy  that  comes  there. 

12.840.  {Mr.  Acland^  You  mentioned,  I  think,  that  one  case  in 
which  you  would,  so  to  speak,  let  down  classical  education  would  be 
where  the  funds  are  insufficient.  What  do  you  consider  sufficient  funds 
for  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  ? — Of  course  to  find  an  exact  limit 
is  difficult.  A  case  came  before  me  the  other  day  from  Manchester  ;  it 
may  be  the  subject  of  an  ajipeal,  and  therefore  I  am  not  citing  it  as  an 
authority.     There  tho  funds  were  insufficient  for  teaching  more  than 
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250  boys.    Latin  and  Greek  were  taught,  but  the  funds  were  deficient,         Vice- 
and  likely  to  become  more  and  more  so,  which  is  not  usual  in  charity  o-^-^'p"-!^'^ ^ 
cases,  but  in  this  case  they  depended  on  one  of  those  antiquated  cusloma     "^    '   '    ""  " 
of  making  everybody  grind  at  the  lord's  laill,  and  that  in  the  neighbour-   ^tjj  j,'g^,  jggg 

hood  of  Manchester  is  a  decreasing  fund.     It  was  met  in  this  way  : 

250  boys  were  there  gratis,  gentlemen  came  forward  and  said,  "  We 
"  have  more  than  250  boys  ready  to  enter  at  10  guineas  per  boy,  that 
"  making  2,500  guineas  ;  we  have  them  ready  to  come,  in  if  you  will  let 
"  them  come  in  at  that  price."  There  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to 
that  in  the  town.  However  I  finally  adopted  that  as  a  mode  of  largely 
assisting  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek.  We  should  not  think  that  if 
you  could  only  offer  a  man  2001.  or  250Z.  a  year,  and  no  boarders  or 
chance  of  boarders,  that  you  could  get  on  with  Latin  and  Greek 
there. 

12.841.  Taking  that  number  of  250,  do  you  remember  about  what 
the  funds  were  for  which  you  felt  justified  in  asking  a  man  to  teach 
250  boys  gratis  ? — This  was  a  case  where  they  had  a  master  already 
•who  did  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  a  graduate  ;  but  he  wanted  to  have 
his  condition  improved,  and  there  was  a  great  objection  to  boarders,  so 
strong  that  they  thought  they  could  not  get  over  the  objection  to 
boarders.  These  boys  at  10  guineas  were  to  be  day  boys.  The  master 
was  then  receiving  between  800Z.  and  9001.  a  year. 

12.842.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  consider  that  a  sufficient  income 
for  a  man  to  teach  a  large  classical  school  ? — I  do  not  think  they  con- 
sider it  to  be  so.  The  trustees  themselves  did  not  think  so.  They 
wished  to  secure  something  belter  than  that  as  a  permanence.  The 
master  likes  a  little  chance  of  his  own  skill,  either  with  boarders,  or 
other  pupils  being  brought  iuto  play,  if  he  is  a  good  master,  and  he 
hopes  therefore  for  a  better  position  for  himself  and  his  family.  He 
does  not  like  to  have  a  fixed  salary,  unless  you  can  give  him  a  very 
high  fixed  salary. 

12.843.  Would  you  consider  that  a  sum  of  4.001.  a  yeai',  for  instance, 
or  thereabouts,  was  a  sufiicient  income  to  ensure  a  competent  classical 
master  if  he  had  no  other  sources  of  income  ? — I  should  not  myself  think 
so.  Where  these  questions  are  raised  we  look  into  our  authorities,  and 
sec  what  has  been  decided.  If  I  found  that  another  judge  had  done  so, 
I  should  not  think  it  right  to  set  up  my  own  individual  opinion  against 
that  decision  upon  which  others  had  acted  ;  but  my  own  view  would  be 
that  that  would  not  be  enough,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  ever  been 
held  to  be  so.  I  should  tell  you  that  the  case  has  very  seldom  arisen 
under  the  School  Act  as  to  whether  you  are  to  dispense  with  Latin  and 
Greek  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  school.  If  it  has  arisen,  it 
has  been  something  so  decided  that  it  has  not  been  at  all  on  the  borders 
of  4001.  a  year,  it  has  been  about  2001. 

12.844.  Is  there  not  great  risk  of  impeding  the  success  of  schools  if 
we  start  either  in  a  court  of  law  or  elsewhere  with  the  assumption  that 
a  charity  school,  even  with  limited  funds,  say,  300Z.  or  4001.  a  year,  or 
not  much  more,  is  bound  to  give  either  gratuitous  or  cheap  education  to 
a  considerable  number  of  boys,  excluding  therefore  income  which  might 
easily  be  raised  from  the  parents  by  capitation  fees  ? — My  own  im- 
pression, and  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  view  of  the  court  also  for  the 
last  20  or  30  years,  has  been  to  discourage  as  much  as  possible  purely 
gratuitous  education,  and  to  fix  a  capitation  fee,  however  small,  to  be 
paid  for  the  boy's  education,  finding  that  in  truth  education  becomes 
much  more  valued  and  much  more  desired  when  you  get  that  class  of 
boy  who  has  paid  something,  however  small,  say,  three  guineas,  which 
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Vice-         is,  I  think,  the  lowest  fee  I  have  fixed.     This  occurred  lately  in  the 
Chancellor      case  of  Berkhampstead  school. 
SirW.P.Wood.       12,845.  Do  we  not  run  the  risk  of  making  many  of  these  schools 
7th  Feb  1866   Pi"»ctically  useless  by  fixing  a  very  low  rate  of  capitation  fees  ?— If  it 

i ■  be  what  you  call  a  middle-class  school,  I  think  you  do.    You  turn  them 

into  little  better  than  National  schools  if  you  fix  a  low  class  of  fees. 

12.846.  Has  it  not  been  rather  the  tendency  of  the  courts  in  admitting 
capitation  fees  to  assume  that,  inasmuch  as  there  was  an  endowment,  the 
public  ought  to  get  a  great  deal  for  it  in  the  way  of  cheapness,  and  tlien 
to  fix  a  capitation  fee  so  small  as  really  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  increased 
staff  of  masters  necessary  to  give  an  honest  education  to  the  boys  ? — I 
think  in  many  cases  the  circumstance  has  been  overlooked,  that  persons 
get  a  great  deal  of  the  benefit  of  the  charity  from  having  the  buildings 
found,  which  is  a  very  large  expense,  and  which  is  a  great  thing  wanted 
in  starting  a  school.  The  buildings  and  repairing  fund  have  been  found 
irrespective  of  a  payment  for  instruction,  and  I  think  regard  being  had 
to  that,  the  fee  might  have  been  raised  to  9/.  or  \0l.,  which  seems  to 
me  to  bo  about  the  proper  sum  when  the  buildings  are  found,  not  con- 
fining it  to  so  low  a  .sum  as  I  mentioned,  3Z.  or  51. 

12.847.  Is  the  case  now  such  that  the  court  is  to  a  certain  extent 
hampered  by  former  practice,  and  is  unable  to  fix  the  rate  of  capitation 
fees,  or  thinks  it  inexpedient  to  fix  the  rate  of  capitation  fees  at  such  a 
sum  as  you  have  now  indicated  ? — It  depends  so  much  on  the  charity 
deed.  I  think  you  would  not  impress  people  with  the  notion  that  you 
were  doing  common  justice,  where  the  deed  has  expressly  said  that  there 
should  be  gratuitous  education,  if  you  did  not  educate  a  number  of  boys 
gratuitously.  They  would  think  they  were  being  robbed  ;  but  I  think, 
except  where  you  are  positively  bound  by  a  limited  number,  then  the 
Court  of  Chancery  ought,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  prefer  a  smaller  number; 
if  the  deed  only  says  some  are  to  be  educated  gratuitously,  without  fixing 
any  limited  number,  then  I  think  the  number  of  those  receiving  gratui- 
tous education  should  be  made  as  limited  as  conveniently  can  be,  and  the 
school  should  be  improved  and  maintained  by  fixing  a  larger  capitation 
fee.  You  would  not  be  thought  to  be  doing  injustice.  If  a  man  said,  "  I 
"  will  have  100  boys  gratuitously  educated,"  you  have  a  difficulty  in 
educating  less.  If  he  said,  "  For  the  gratuitous  education  of  boys,'  then 
the  court  says,  "  We  find  with  the  funds  you  give  us  we  can  only  talte 
"  20  or  30  gratuitously,  therefore,  in  order  to  give  everybody  a  much 
"  better  education,  take  in  20  or  30  gratuitous  scholars.  It  is  all  we 
"  can  have,  and  all  the  rest  shall  pay." 

12.848.  Should  you  think  it  desirabie  that  some  competent  public  body, 
whether  a  Commission  or  a  Court  of  Justice,  should  from  time  to  time  fix 
the  fair  market  price  of  education  in  a  good  school,  taking  into  account 
the  habits  and  requirements  of  the  town  and  the  extent  of  population, 
and  then  that  the  endowment  should  be  used  for  assisted  or  gratuitous 
education  to  the  extent  to  which  the  fund  would  carry  it  and  no  further  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  think  that  might  be  very  beneficial. 

12.849.  Are  you  at  present  in  a  condition  in  the  Courts  of  Equity  to 
carry  out  that  arrangement,  or  are  you  to  a  certain  extent  hampei-ed  by 
former  practice  ? — We  are  to  a  veiy  great  extent,  no  doubt,  hampered  by 
former  practice,  at  all  events  the  subordinate  judges  ai-e,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  perhaps  rather  less  so.  He  can  strike  out  a  new  line  more 
happily  than  we  can. 

1 2.850.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  for  the  public 
interests  that  the  power  of  the  courts  in  dealing  with  these  entlowed 
schools  should  be  greatly  enlarged,  that  a  much  more  extensive  discretion 
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should  be  given  to  thom  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  think  we  have  nearly  every  y,-pg_ 

power  we  require.     The  only  limit  we  suffer  from,  if  it  be  any,  is  a      Chancettor 
necessary  limit,  and  I  think  a  proper  one  for  securing  conformity  of  SirW.P.Wood 

decisions  in  several  co-ordinate  courts.     You  must  have  that  sort  of  limit  

fixed.  7*  ^eb.  1866. 

12.851.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  use  in  dealing,  for  instance,  vrith 
the  original  intentions  of  the  ifbunder,  that  a  larger  discretion  should  be 
given  to  the  courts  than  they  at  present  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to 
exercise  ? — They  are,  I  confess,  in  many  cases  very  eccentric,  and  it  may 
be  exceedingly  desirable  to  have  lai-ger  powers  of  dealing  with  them. 
That  has  been  done  already  with  regard  to  the  Universities,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  it  should  not  be  done  with  regard  to  endowed  schools. 

12.852.  Do  you  think  that  evil  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  render 
it  desirable  that  the  Legislature  should  consider  whether  some  such 
more  extended  powers  should  not  be  conferred  on  the  courts  ? — I  think 
on  the  whole  there  would  be  quite  sufficient  scope  for  legislative  assist- 
ance in  enabling  the  court  more  freely  to  dispose  of  the  arrangements 
for  schools. 

12.853.  You  think  the  courts  could  deal  with  those  powers  in  a 
manner  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  public,  and  consonant  with 
the  regard  which  may  bo  duo  to  the  vieAvs  of  the  founders,  and  the 
general  equity  of  the  case  ? — I  think  as  far  as  we  have  gone  since  the 
establishment  of  the  increased  powers  no  complaint  has  been  made. 

12.854.  Have  you  any  apprehension  that  such  large  discretion  being 
given  would  lead  to  an  increased  diversity  of  decision  in  these  different 
<:o-ordinate  Courts  of  Chancery,  according  to  the  private  opinions  of  the 
judges  which  might  colour  their  decisions  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  fear  of  that.  We  arc  four  judges  of  first  instance, 
the  Master  of  the  RoUs,  though  much  higher  in  position  than  the  Vice- 
Chancellors,  stiU  being  subject  to  appeal  as  we  arc  :  and  therefore  I 
think  any  discrepancy  that  might  take  place  between  co-ordinate 
judges  in  first  instance  is  set  right  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  then 
there  is  always  a  uniformity  preserved  in  the  decisions  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  except  on  minor  points. 

12.855.  {Lord  Li/ttelton.)  On  the  general  question  of  the  founder's 
intentions  there  has  been  an  analogy,  pressed  of  late  years  by  the  late 
Mr,  Senior  among  others,  between  the  power  of  specific  endowment,  as  of 
schools  for  teaching  certain  things,  for  ever,  and  the  power  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  property.  It  has  been  said  tliat  as  no  one  can  tie  up  property 
beyond  a  certain  number  of  years,  say  60  years,  it  would  be  only  rea- 
sonable that  the  same  principle  should  be  applied  to  charitable  endow- 
ments by  will  or  deed  ;  that  after  a  certain  time  the  intention  of  the 
founder  might  be  wholly  disregarded  by  competent  authority  ? — I  have 
written  a  paper  on  that  subject,  which  was  published  some  time  ago.*  I 
entertain  very  strong  opinions  about  posthumous  charities  especially,  and 
in  truth  about  the  dispositions  people  are  allowed  generally  to  malie  of 
their  property  by  way  of  charity.  I  thinlc  there  ought  to  be  a  power 
of  revision  after  the  time  which  has  been  specified,  a  power  of  revision 
of  any  disposition  a  person  may  choose  to  make  of  his  property, 
because  you  do  not  allow  a  man  to  dispose  of  his  property  in  favour  of 
his  great  grandchildren  ;  he  cannot  do  it  for  more  than  a  life  in  being 
and  21  years  after  that.  That  reasonable  limit  he  ought  to  be  allowed 
of  course  for  any  fancy  or  whim  he  may  have,  but  to  allow  a  man  to 
dispose  for  ever  of  a  mass  of  property,  according  to  his  crude  notions  of 
what  he  thinks  best  by  way  of  charity   for  all  time,  seems  to  me  most 

*  In  Appendix  to  Report  of  Social  Science  Association  for  1859,  p.  184. 
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Vice-  unreasonable.     I  can  give  one  instance  where  a  man  gave  300/.  a  year 
v^w^pw'^  1   ^'°''  ever,  v,'hich  was  io  be  applied  in  diffusing  among  mankind  gratui- 
~  "     '   '    ""'  ■  tously,  and  therefore  he  made  it  a  charity,  this  absurd  testator's  moral 
7th  Jfeb.  1866.  ^'''^'^   social   opinions,   and   he    desired   that   the  man   selected  should 
alvirays  be  a  m.in  who  had  failed  in  literature  (that  should  be  his  qua- 
lification), and  that  charity  has  been  established  as  a  charity,  it  being 
first  ascertained  that  his  opinions  were  not  immoral.     I  think,  with 
regard  to  all  such  whims  and  fancies  as  that,  and  to  others  which  arc 
more  sensible  (and  if  ho  were  a  sensible  founder  I  am  sure,  if  ho  were 
alive,  he  would  desire  it),  there  ought  to  be  the  power  of  absolute  gift 
for  the  limited  time,  but  after  a  limited  time,  the  life  in  being  and  21 
years  afterwards,  there  should  be  a  power  of  revising  every  charity 
whatever. 

12.856.  You  think  the  analogy  is  sound  and  maybe  carried  through? 
— I  think  so. 

12.857.  {Lord  Stanley.)  May  I  ask  you  how  far  you  would  can-y 
that  power  of  revision  ?  Would  you  cany  it  so  far  as  to  allow  the 
courts  to  make  a  totally  different  provision  from  tliat  which  the  founder 
intended,  or  would  you  only  extend  the  doctrine  of  cy  pres? — I 
confess  I  go  the  whole  length  of  saying  that  they  should  have  that 
power  ;  it  should  be  a  public  charity.  You  are  aware  that  the  licence 
taken  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  the  law  stood,  was  veiy  great  at 
one  time.  Some  money  was  given  to  found  a  school  for  Jewish 
children  ;  Lord  Plardwicke  gave  it  to  the  Foimdling  Hospital,  because 
the  Jewish  children  could  not,  as  the  law  stood,  receive  the  benefit. 

12.858.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Can  you  say  to  what  authority  you 
could  intrust  so  important  a  power,  and  under  what  checks  ? — It 
only  depends  on  this.  If  you  establish  a  Board  of  Charity  Commis- 
sioners with  Lwger  powers  than  the  present  Board  have,  of  course  it 
would  be  a  very  proper  Board  to  give  the  trust  to  ;  but  I  think,  without 
being  over  fond  of  my  own  jurisdiction,  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
jurisdiction  more  competent  to  deal  with  the  subject  at  the  present  time 
than  the  Court  of  Chancer3^ 

12.859.  It  would  bo  subject  to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  like  any 
other  Chancery  business  ? — Yes. 

12.860.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  have  adverted  to  the  possibility  of 
enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commission,  either  constituted  as 
it  is  or  strengthened  in  some  way ;  do  you  believe  that  some  such 
measure  as  that  would  be  for  the  public  advantage  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  considerable  advantage  for  the  same  reasons  which  I  gave 
originally.  I  think  a  gi-eat  many  persons  are  disposed  to  agree  upon  a 
matter  when  they  get  into  a  room,  and  can  have  the  whole  matter  talked 
over,  without  even  the  intervention  of  a  solicitor. 

12.861.  Have  you  at  all  considered  what  measures  could  be  taken  to 
effect  these  alterations  in  tlie  Charity  Commissioners? — I  have  not 
thought  of  it  sufficiently  to  speak  very  gravely  or  seriously  upon  it.  There 
are  certain  distinctions  wiiich  I  see  clearly  enough.  My  opinion  is 
founded  on  the  Charity  Commissioners  being  what  I  may  call  an  amicable 
tribunal,  of  I'econcilement  rather  than  of  litigation.  I  would  therefore 
certainly  not  confer  on  that  Board  any  powers  whatever  with  regard  to 
external  litigation  to  begin  with.  I  mean  when  a  man  claims  charity 
property,  of  course  there  should  be  no  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners 
upon  that,  neither  would  I  give  them  any  jurisdiction  by  which  sitting 
in  a  court  and  with  all  the  formalities  of  a  court  they  should  dispose  of 
contested  business.  I  think  that  would  be  instituting  another  Court  of 
Chancery,  which  would  in  fact  be  useless  and  idle.  I  do  not  see  any 
object  in  having  such  a  court.     I  would  give  them  very  large  powers  in- 
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deed  of  arranging  schemes,  subject  only,  as  I  said  before,  upon  reasonable  vice- 

complaint  being  made  to  a  judge  in  chambers  to  correct  that  scheme.  Chancellor 

12.862.  In  -what -vvay  would  you  enlarge  the  powers  which  they  at  SirW.P.Wo    I. 
present  possess  ? — In  the  first  place  they  are  limited  very  much  by  the         vZ~ta 
amount.     They  cannot  now  frame  a  scheme  when  it  is  over  a  certain       ^    ^  " 
amount,  except  with  consent  of  some  particular  individuals.     I  should 

give  them  complete  powers  over  charities  of  any  amount  of  settling 
schemes  on  certain  notices  and  publications,  by  which  everybody  would 
be  informed  of  what  was  about  to  be  done  ;  it  being  done  in  private, 
there  would  be  the  more  reason  that  there  should  be  due  publicity, 
because  when  they  come  to  settle  and  discuss  it  would  be  a  private 
discussion,  therefore  there  would  be  the  more  reason  that  there  should 
be  a  public  notice  of  what  is  to  be  done.  Then  having  that  jurisdiction 
they  could  summon  all  the  parties  before  them,  and  they  could  report 
that  scheme,  and  that  scheme  if  not  quan-elled  with,  in  a  very  limited 
time,  I  should  fix  three  weeks  or  a  month,  should  stand.  A  great  deal  I 
think  would  be  done  in  that  way. 

12.863.  Do  you  think  the  business  \yhich  is  brought  before  the 
Charity  Commissioners  would  be  transacted  by  the  present  number  of 
Commissioners  ? — I  think  if  you  gave  them  these  larger  powers  it  might 
be  possibly  necessary  to  increase  their  number.  I  hardly  know  enough 
of  how  their  time  is  occupied  to  say. 

12.864.  (Lord.  Li/ttelton.)  You  consider  that  there  are  some  points 
important  enough,  though  not  matter  of  contention,  to  be  reserved 
to  the  courts.  With  regard  to  the  whole  question  of  religious  ad- 
ministration, the  question  of  admission  of  dissenters,  for  instance,  by 
the  governing  body,  and  the  matter  of  religious  teaching,  would  you  be 
content  to  leave  that  to  the  Charity  Commission,  or  do  you  think  that 
ought  to  come  before  the  court  ? — That  would  be  just  the  case  in  which 
I  should  expect  that  there  would  be,  if  any  contention  at  all,  a  very 
decided  bonajide  contention,  and  where  it  becomes  a  bona  fide  con- 
tention it  would  be  one  of  the  cases  brought  before  the  court. 

12.865.  Suppose  there  is  no  contention  of  any  kind  ;  suppose  it  were 
settled  amicably  ? — I  think  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  leave  it  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  you  could  trust  them  to  do  everything 
right  and  just,  subject  only  to  not  having  the  control  over  the  litiga- 
tions. 

12.866.  Do  you  go  to  the  full  extent  that  whatever  is  not  matter  of 
litigation  should  go  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

12.867.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  ques- 
tions of  general  expediency  would  be  better  in  the  hands  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  provided  there  was  no  controversy  on  the  interpretation 
of  rights  ? — I  think  so,  if  there  was  no  reasonable  discussion  on  the 
rights. 

12.868.  Should  you  say  that  a  court  of  law  is  a  good  body  for  dealing 
with  questions  of  general  expediency,  as  distinguished  from  interpreta- 
tion ? — No,  I  do  not  see  how  ;  a  court  of  law,  I  mean  as  distinguished 
from  a  court  of  equity,  has  not  the  macliinery  for  it ;  they  have 
no  chamber  work  of  that  sort.  The  judges  at  common  law  have 
abundance  of  chamber  work,  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,  but  their  work  is 
of  a  totally  different  character  to  that  of  the  judges  in  equity. 

12.869.  Therefore,  on  the  whole,  you  think  that  these  questions  should 
be  removed  from  the  courts  of  law  ? — They  are  not  much  before  courts 
of  law  now.  I  am  not  speaking  of  cases  of  contentious,  because  they 
constantly  come  before  them. 

12.870.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  mode  of  appointing  trustees,  have 
ou  considered  the  best  mode  of  providing  for  a  succession  of  trustees  ? 
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^  Vice-         — That  is  not  at  all  an  easy  matter.     I  have  often  thought  a  good  deal 

^^p"^'  J  about  it.    In  onr  scheme  we  generally  give  them  the  power  of  appointing 

'        '"'  ■  themselves,  of  keeping  up  their  own  succession.     Tliat  is  our  usual 

7th  Feb.  1866.  ''ourse,  subject  to  the   approbation  of  the  judge  at  chambers.     That  is 

, the  way  in  which  it  is  usually  done. 

12.871.  Are  you  satisfied  with  that,  or  do  you  think  that  there  are 
tendencies  to  inertness  or  &buse,  or  any  other  fault,  which  you  think 
requires  correction  ? — The  great  difficulty  with  regard  to  all  men  having 
public  duties  to  perform  for  which  they  are  not  paid  is,  that  it  is  usually 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  few  very  active  energetic  men  who  take  the  sole 
control  of  the  institution,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  in  many  cases  it  is 
entirely  in  the  secretary's  hands.  That  is  excessively  difficult,  but  there 
again  I  should  think  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  might  very  usefully 
be  interposed  without  the  annoyance  and  vexation  of  positive  litigation; 
that  there  should  be  such  an  inquiry  as  Mr.  Erie  suggested  just  now, 
and  a  power  to  the  Commissioners  to  send  for  the  books  from  time  to 
iime,  or  to  send  their  Assistant  Commissioner  to  inspect  the  books  to 
see  what  is  going  on,  and  they  would  report  to  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, "I  see  Mr.  So-and-so  attended  eight  or  nine  days,"  whatever  it 
may  be.  Thereupon  be  would  be  written  to,  and  he  would  be  told,  if 
he  did  not  attend  more  frequently  somebody  would  be  substituted.  T 
think  all  that  detail  might  be  managed  by  them. 

12.872.  Would  that  remedy  the  tendency  to  a  very  perfunctory  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  to  assemble  not  frequently  enough  to  postpone  and 
adjourn  business  ? — That  would  operate  in  the  same  way.  If  thei'e  was 
a  body  watching  like  the  Charity  Commissioners,  the  trustees  would  be 
frequently  written  to  on  those  subjects,  and  would  finally  be  removed,  or 
they  would  be  told  that  they  would  be  removed  if  they  did  not  perform 
their  duty. 

12.873.  Would  there  not  be  some  risk  that  such  an  intervention  of  a 
superior  court  would  come  in  the  nature  of  fault  finding,  and  would  it 
not  be  better  to  give  them  a  distinct  duty  of  periodically  nominating 
trustees  ? — I  do  not  thinlc  the  trustees  would  like  to  act  upon  that. 
Those  who  chose  to  act  at  all  would  like  the  little  sort  of  distinction 
that  there  is  in  acting,  and  would  not  like  continually  to  be  going  forward 
on  a  rota. 

12.874.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  trustees  were  to  be  periodically 
removable.  Would  it  not  be  more  likely  to  work  smoothly  if  some 
public  body  had  a  limited  right  from  time  to  time  of  nominating  a 
certain  portion  of  the  trust,  rather  than  to  come  in  only  upon  their  own 
opinion  that  things  were  not  going  on  well  and  that  they  must  interfere  ? 
— It  might  not  be  at  all  amiss  ;  it  is  now  self-election,  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  judge.  You  mean  so  far  to  vary  this  as  to  say  that 
the  judge  or  the  Cliarity  Commissioners  should  nominate  so  many  of 
the  Board,  but  then  I  am  afraid  it  would  come  to  the  same  thing.  He 
would  have  to  nominate  on  recommendations  made.  He  would  not 
have  much  personal  knowledge  himself. 

12.875.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  have  spoken  of  the  expediency  in 
certain  casus  of  establishing  a  lower  school,  so  as  to  affijrd  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  an  education,  exclusive  of  classics,  to  a  certain  proportion 
of  children.  Would  it  be  justifiable  to  remove  that  lower  school,  say, 
for  instance,  a  few  miles  from  the  position  of  the  upper  school,  where 
that  lower  kind  of  education  would  be  most  wanted  ? — I  am  afraid  if 
you  thought  it  right  that  it  should  be  done,  yon  would  have  in  some 
degree  to  vary  the  Act.  I  think  wo  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  go, 
regard  being  had  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  when  we  have  a  second 
school  under  the  same  roof,  or  adjoining  the  same  place,  and  treat  it  as 
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a  bona  fide  branch  of  the  same  schoo),  where  there  is  a  communication  Vice- 

between  the  masters  and  the  pupils,  because  the  Act  says  expressly  we     ^^^'"f^'^'" 
cannot  dispense  with  Latin  and  Greek  unless  the  funds  are  such  that      '"  ''^    "      "  ' 
they  will  not  admit  of  their  being  taught.     Now  at  two  or  three  mibs    ^^  ^^-^  jggg_ 
distance  you  really  would  be  applying  the  funds  of  a  school  in  which  ' 

that  is  dispensed  with. 

12.876.  Your  answer  is  rather  an  interpretation  of  the  Act  than  an 
expression  of  your  ov/n  opinion  ? — It  is.  I  was  telling  you  what  we 
had  done  to  meet  the  views  of  everybody  as  well  as  we  could  under  the 
Act. 

12.877.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Do  I  understand  that  if  there  is  a  certain 
endowment,  and  the  founder  has  provided  that  a  fixed  number  of  boys 
are  to  be  taught  classics  free,  and  the  endowment  is  not  sufficient  to 
teach  that  number  of  boys  classics  free,  you  consider  the  only  thing  you 
can  there  do  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  classical  teaching,  and  that  it  is  not 
competent  to  you  either  to  diminish  the  number  of  boys,  or  to  make  a 
capitation  charge  in  addition  to  the  endowment  ? — 1  think  we  are  not 
at  all  obliged  to  extinguish  it.  We  have  power  to  extinguish  it  when 
it  comes  to  that  stage  from  the  funds  being  supposed  to  be  insufficient. 
If  we  think  the  funds  can  be  raised  by  any  reasonable  course,  such  as 
at  Manchester  by  250  gf-utlemen  saying  they  would  pay  the  10  guineas 
a  piece,  if  we  see  that  that  can  be  done  clearly,  then  I  think  we  should 
not  abolish  the  classics. 

12.878.  Perhaps  1  put  my  question  wrongly.  I  am  assuming  this  case, 
that  the  funds  are  not  and  cannot  be  made  sufficient  to  teach  100  boys 
classics  free.  You  are  at  liberty  in  that  case  to  dispense  with  the 
teaching  of  the  classics  ;  but  do  you  not  consider  yourself  at  liberty  to 
take  either  of  the  other  alternatives  ?  There  are  three  alternatives 
which  may  be  taken  ;  either  you  might  substitute  a  smaller  number  for 
the  100,  or  j'ou  might  substitute  a  small  payment  for  the  free  educa- 
tion, or  you  might  lower  tiie  character  of  the  education.  You  consider 
yourself  entitled  to  do  the  last  of  those  three  ;  but  do  you  not  consider 
yourself  entitled  to  take  either  of  the  other  alternatives  ? — I  do  not 
think  we  should  consider  ourselves  entitled  to  do  so.  You  said  100 
boys.  If  you  could  get  a  master  to  teach  those  100  boys  Latin  and 
G-reek  free,  of  course  you  would  be  bound  to  do  it,  and  to  maintain 
the  Latin  and  Greek.  If  you  find  you  can  get  a  man  who,  for  the 
endowment  that  you  have,  would  undertake  to  teach  20  free  boys,  then  I 
think  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  probably  deal  with  it  in  this  way. 
They  would  say,  "  Very  well  ;  the  endowment  only  affords  the  teaching 
"  of  20  boys  free  ;  therefore  we  will  not  extinguish  the  teaching  of 
"  Latin  and  Greek.  We  will  have  20  boys  instead  of  100,  and  we  will 
"  increase  our  funds  as  best  we  may  in  other  directions,  having  first 
"  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fund  was  only  sufficient  for  those 
"  20  boys." 

12.879.  Then  you  would  take  that  as  the  second  alternative  which 
you  might  adopt,  and  you  would  consider  the  third  alternative  as  out  of 
the  question,  viz.,  to  say,  "  We  will  teach  the  100  boys  by  making  a 
"  small  capitation  grant  ?  " — That  would  be  the  last  thing  to  be  done, 
and  I  doubt  whether  we  should  have  power  to  do  it. 

12.880.  Do  yon  consider  that  it  would  be  desirable  in  any  legislation 
that  might  take  place  on  the  subject  to  give  the  power  ? — It  seems  to 
me  so  impossible  that  there  would  be  any  likelihood  or  risk  of  this  sort 
of  power?  being  abused,  that  I  think  any  sort  of  additional  power 
which  you  might  give  would  be  beneficial  to  the  public. 

12.881.  With  regard  to  the  taking  of  boarders,  do  you  consider  that 
any  legislation  on  that  subject  would  be  desirable  ?— I  think  it  might  be 
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^  Vice-         very  desirable  to  do  away  with  the  still-lingering  prejudice,  as  I  think 

Si^WP^w'^ d  '*'•  "S^'ist  boarders.     Although  the  rule  has  lately  been  to  allow  them, 

"     '   •    '"'  ■  still  there  is  undoubtedly  a  ho-dtation  in  some  branches  of  the  court  to 

7th  Feb.  1866.  ^'1°^  boarders,  and  I  think  it  might  be  very  well  if  the  Legislature 

were  so  disposed  to  make  a  declaration  with  reference  to  that. 

12.882.  I  suppose  in  a  cise  in  which  there  had  been  a  decision  against 
boarder.«,  the  court  would  hardly  reverse  that  decision  ? — Not  that 
particular  decision,  but  wherever  we  have  thought  there  has  been  a 
difference  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  it.  The  v/ay  it  struck  Lord 
Cottenham  was  this.  He  feared  that  the  master  would  devote  himself 
more  to  the  boarders  than  to  the  other  boys,  and  not  give  a  fair  amount 
of  teaching  to  the  other  boys.  That  was  one  reason.  Another  was 
that  there  would  be  a  difference  of  conduct  between  the  boys  themselves. 
I  must  say  I  think  that  experience  is  against  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  and  I  am  sure  as  to  the  difference  between  the  boys  themselves, 
from  the  experience  of  large  public  schools  such  as  Westminster, 
where  the  town  boys  really  stand  just  as  well  in  point  of  situation  and 
position  in  every  way  as  the  college  boys,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no 
such  difference. 

12.883.  In  some  cases  the  trustees  have  not  the  right  of  appointing 
the  masters,  but  the  masters  ai-e  appointed  by  external  bodies,  such  as 
the  Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Do  you  consider  that  is  a  good 
arrangement  where  it  is  in  force  ? — That  is  rather  a  difficult  question, 
which  depends  entirely  upon  the  individual.  As  to  your  general  chance 
of  getting  a  good  appointment,  I  should  say  you  would  have  rather  a 
better  chance  from  the  head  of  some  college  than  from  a  board  of 
trustees.     Such  a  variety  of  motives  act  upon  boards  of  trustees. 

12.884.  Do  you  think  the  position  in  which  the  trustees  stand  to- 
wards the  master  is  likely  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  schools  ? — That 
again  is  a  very  grave  consideration.  I  think  if  you  have  trustees  you 
must  give  them  patronage.  I  think  you  cannot  expect  gentlemen  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  nothing,  without  having  some  sort  of  interest  in 
the  matter.  If  you  do  not  give  them  the  patronage  of  the  school,  you 
give  them  little  or  no  interest  in  the  concern. 

12,8»5.  There  are  several  important  schools  where  that  is  the  case  ? 
— Yes,  there  are  some. 

12.886.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  have  stated  that  you  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  enlarge  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners. I  presume  that  the  efficiency  of  that  Commission  depends 
very  much  on  the  efficiency  of  their  inspectors  ? — Very  much  so. 

12.887.  At  present,  T  believe,  those  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the 
Treasury  ? — Yes. 

12.888.  Do  you  think,  especially  if  you  give  them  this  increased  re- 
sponsibility, it  would  be  very  desirable  that  these  Commissioners  should 
have  the  power  of  selecting  their  own  inspectors  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would 
be  most  desirable  undoubtedly  that  they  should  select  their  own 
officers. 

12.889.  {Dean  of  Chichester.')  When  you  give  a  scheme  for  commercial 
education,  do  you  not  include  Latin  ? — We  do  not  always  include  Latin 
as  a  necessary  subject,  but  we  always  provide  that  there  shall  be  Latin 
teaching  for  those  who  choose  to  learn  it. 

12.890.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  make  a  distinction  between  Latin 
and  Greek? — Yes.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  decided 
private  opinion  upon  this.  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  indeed  in 
favour  of  Latin  being  taught  to  all  boys.  I  think  when  they  get  older 
they  would  strongly  appreciate  it.  I  passed  two  years  myself  at  Geneva 
after  I  left  Winchester,  and  there — it  is  a  republican  institution,  no 
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doubt, — but  all  the  boys  in  the  whole  town,  the  watchmakers'  boys,  and  Vice- 

the  like,  have  a  right  to  be  educated  at  a  place  called  the  Library,  and      Chancellar 
the  bulk  of  them  are  so  educated.      It  is   a  school  for  smaU  boys  SirW.P.Wood. 
up  to  al.'out  14  or   15.      At  15  or  16  they  are  examined,  and  those   »+v  jr7~jg„g 

who   are    competent   go   into    the   Auditoirc,   which   is   a  species   of  ' '_^ 

university.  They  enter  in  belles  lettres,  and  pursue  their  course  tiU 
they  enter  on  philosophy ;  but  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  philosophy 
that  they  shall  know  Latin.  In  that  Auditoire  I  have  sat  side  by  side 
with  a  lad  who  had  no  stockings  on,  and  was  otherwise  poorly  clad. 
Such  lads  did  well,  and  they  were  all  treated  with  equal  respect  in 
every  way.  They  all  came  up  knowing  Latin,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  large  majority  of  the  people  at  Geneva  are  exceedingly  well 
instructed,  doing  their  business  like  other  people,  making  very  good 
men  of  business;  in  fact,  they  were  supposed  to  be  rather  keen  in 
business,  and  none  of  them  have  suffered  from  this  very  general  educa- 
tion in  the  Latin  language. 

12.891.  (/)»•.  Siorrar.)  That  is  the  general  principle  recognized  in  the 
parochial  schools  of  Scotland  ? — ^Yes. 

12.892.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  For  the  general  objects  of  education  with 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  middle  classes,  does  it  occur  to  you 
that,  if  they  are  well  and  thoroughly  grounded  in  Latin,  Greek  would  be 
a  superfluity  ? — I  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  they  should  know 
Greek.  Of  course  I  think  no  man  can  know  too  much,  but  as  regards 
the  general  pursuits  that  they  may  have,  and  the  small  amount  of  time 
some  can  give,  leaving  as  I  suppose  they  wiU  have  to  do  at  15,  they 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  do  enough  Greek  to  make  it  worth  whUe 
seriously  to  begin  it ;  but  in  Latin  they  might. 

12.893.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Has  your  attention  been  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  education  of  girls  of  the  middle  classes,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  endowments  as  applicable  to  them  ? — We  have  had 
very  few  endowments  for  girls  brought  before  us  in  Chancery,  but  my 
feeling  on  the  subject  of  endowments  generally  has  been  this,  that  the 
time  will  come,  and  I  think  must  come,  when  there  will  be  some  Act  of 
Parliament  for  applying  a  large  quantity  of  the  money  now  spent  in 
what  is  called  charity  to  the  more  direct  purposes  of  education  ;  I 
mean  specially  those  small  doles  and  small  sums  for  clothing  which  are 
very  small  and  very  trumpery,  and  do  very  little  good  to  the  recipients, 
but  which  when  collected  together  make  a  very  large  sum,  and  might  be 
very  useful  ;  and  further  than  that,  there  is  a  very  important  provision 
in  the  3rd  and  4th  Victoria,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  never  yet  been 
put  into  effect,  a  power  for  combining  two  endowed  schools  in  one  town 
into  one  school  when  the  endowments  are  too  small  to  be  beneficial. 
There  is  a  power  when  there  are  two  endowments  not  sufficiently  strong 
for  a  good  school,  to  unite  the  two  endowments  together. 

12.894.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Does  it  not  go  beyond  two  ? — Two  or 
more.  Well,  now,  it  occurs  to  me  that  sometimes  there  might  be  small 
endowments  for  girls'  schools  which  might  be  combined  very  usefully 
in  that;  way,  and  also  with  reference  to  those  doles,  and  so  on,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  you  are  bound  in  justice,  if  j^ou  recommend  any 
measure  which  would  appropriate  them  to  anything  like  a  middle-class 
education,  that  you  are  then  bound  in  justice  to  consider  that  those  doles 
and  those  pensions  are  for  women  as  well  as  men,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  right  to  take  for  boys'  schools  alone  that  sort  of  endowment  which  is  for 
both  sexes,  and  I  feel  bound  so  far  to  argue  the  case  of  the  ladies  having 
some  share  in  these  endowments  if  it  should  be  thought  that  the  endow- 
ments could  possibly  be  earned  beyond  the  poor  schoools.  It  may  be 
thought    that    the    doles    should    only    be    given     to     the    National 
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Vice-         schook,    but    if   you    do    apply    any    pai-t    of   them  to   the   middle- 

fi^wp''w    •  ^^^^^   teaching   at   all,    then   I   say   do   not  forget  the   girls.     There 

• "°'"'-  are  two  classes  of  middle  class  girls'  schools  in  which  I  feel  a  good  deal 

thi'eb.  ISGC.  of  interest,  having  been  iu   some   way  connected  with  them.     One  is 

L a  very  large  institution,  Queen's  College  in  Harley  wStreet,  and  then  the 

other,  which  is  for  the  lower  middle  class,  is  "  The  West  Central 
Collegiate  School,"  which  is  due  entirely  to  the  exertions  of  one 
individual,  who  established  it  about  six  years  ago.  It  provides  a 
middle-class  education  for  girls.  It  is  situated  in  Southampton  Row, 
Russell  Square.  There  that  has  been  done  exactly  which  ought  to  be 
remembered  when  you  are  Talking  of  a  gratuitous  education,  viz.,  the 
buildings  are  provided  ;  a  fund  has  been  raised  for  buildings  ;  it  is 
entirely  self-supporting  after.  1  have  the  subjects  here,  which  I  can 
answer  for  it,  are  well  taught.  I  have  known  about  the  management  of 
the  school  for  the  last  six  years.  The  pupils  have  increased  from  15 
in  the  first  year  to  60  at  present,  which  is  all  the  school  can  hold,  but 
there  are  applications  for  more.  The  charge  for  girls  under  11  is 
six  guineas,  and  for  girls  above  11  nine  guineas  a  year.  It  is  a  day 
school.  These  are  the  subjects  taught  :  religious  instruction,  English 
grammar  and  composition,  writing,  history,  French,  geography, 
arithmetic,  including  book-keeping,  vocal  music,  drawing,  needle- 
work, natural  philosophy,  and  Latin.  I  have  not  got  the  list  of  the 
teachers  here,  but  Mr.  Plumptre,  whose  evidence  you  have  had,  is  one 
of  the  examiners,  and  he  has  been  exceedingly  satisfied  with  the  school, 
and  so  has  Mr.  Cock,  who  is  another  examiner. 

12.895.  (Lord  Taunton.)  In  the  case  of  an  endowment  which  did 
not  specify  whether  it  was  for  the  education  of  boys  or  girls,  would  the 
courts  hold  it  an  improper  application  of  those  funds  if  girls  vrere 
admitted  ? — No  ;  I  think  that  has  been  the  case  at  Birmingham.  You 
have  had  I  think  before  you  a  gentleman  from  the  King  Edward's 
school  there.  They  have  founded  two  schools  for  girls  out  of  King 
Edward's  endowment. 

12.896.  The  courts  would  not  consider  that  that  was  a  misapplication 
of  the  funds  ? — No  ;  not  for  education. 

12.897.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Suppose  a  claim  were  put  in  for  girls  in  a 
school  where  it  had  hitherto  been  by  custom  apphed  to  boys,  would  the 
court  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  practice  ? — We  are  cautious  as  to  interfering 
with  long  continued  practice. 

1 2.898.  Would  the  court  be  able  to  deal  with  clothing  charities,  where 
there  is  education  and  clothing  combined  ;  would  the  court  be  able  to 
direct  that  it  should  be  apphed  to  education  entirely  ? — I  think  it  would. 
At  all  events  we  have  ventured  so  far  as  this,  to  give  you  a  case,  that  of 
the  Berkhampstead  school,  where  it  was  held  some  should  be  applied  to  the 
education  of  the  pool',  and  some  in  grammar,  and  we  found  there  that  the 
poor  really  were  very  few.  A  smaU  sum  per  annum  was  paid  to  the 
National  school,  and  all  the  rest  was  applied  to  the  higher  school. 

12.899.  You  incidentidly  mentioned  your  opinion  as  to  what  was  hkely 
to  take  place  in  legislation  at  the  present  time  as  to  small  doles  Avithout 
exactly  giving  your  own  opinion  upon  it.  Do  you  not  think  that  where 
doles  are  given,  with  a  certain  degree  of  judgment  and  care  iu  the 
administration  of  them,  that  there  would  be  a  very  reasonable  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  minds  of  the  poor  if  they  were  robbed  of  what  they 
considered  as  much  their  right  as  a  landowner's  estate  ? — 1  think  the 
answer  to  it  would  be  this,  "  You  may  educate  your  children." 

12.900.  Would  they  not  be  likely  to  say,  "The  gentlemen  educate oui- 
"  children  now  by  their  private  subscriptions.  If  they  talte  the  15/.  or 
"  20Z.  worth  of  bread  and  cheese  from  us  they  will  be  just  saving  their 
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"  own  pockets  "  ? — It  strikes  me  that  the  application  of  doles  will  be  Vice- 

more  feasible  and  more  likely  to  meet  with  general  acquiescence  in  towns      Chai  a:Iliir 
than  in  country  districts.     The  clergyman  is  so  miserably  cramped  in  '!>"■"■"•>''"''• 
counti-y  districts,  and  he  is  expected  to  do  so  mucli,  that  I  think  to   ^^-l  -p,  .    ,gg. 

take  away  small  doles  from  him  would  be  a  very  serious  inj  nry  ;  but  in       '_ 

many  of  the  corporate  towns,  old  borough  towns  where  those  things  are 
often  mal -administered  for  electioneering  and  other  purposes  of  the  kind, 
I  think  you  might  meet  with  pretty  general  consent  to  turn  them  into  a 
school  which  might  be  appreciated. 

12.901.  You  would  draw  the  line  between  town  and  coontry  ? — Yes, 
or  you  might  get  a  certain  degree  of  permissive  law,  which  might  be 
exercised  on  an  application  to  convert. 

12.902.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Do  you  think  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  might  be  useful  ? — They  might  be  very  useful 
again  on  tlie  application  of  a  certain  number  of  people  asking  that  it 
might  be  so  applied.  It  is  always  wiser  to  make  the  appUcation  come 
from  the  people  themselves. 

12.903.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  If  it  could  be  shown  that  in  schools  in  which 
boys  are  alone  educated  at  present,  in  bygone  times  girls  had  also  been 
educated,  the  maintenance  of  long  continued  exclusive  use  to  boys  would 
not  bar  the  re-introduction  of  girls  'i — Certainly  not.  If  you  found  that 
it  had  been  wrong  for  a  great  many  years,  and  that  originally  girls  were 
educated  there,  I  think  we  should  restore  the  old  foundation. 

12.904.  The  case  has  been  very  strongly  stated  by  some  advocates  of 
girls,  that  a  great  many  of  the  schools  that  are  now  exclusively  held  by 
boys  really  originally  taught  girls  as  weU  as  boys  ?— .1  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  they  can  mai^e  out  their  case,  and  lend  their  minds  to  that 
point,  they  would  succeed  in  restoring  them. 

Adjourned. 


Tuesday,  13th  February  1866. 

PRESENT  : 

Lord  Tatjnton. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  D.D. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peteu  Erle,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

Thomas  Hare,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined.  3,  jj^^.^^  j^ 

12.905.  (Lord  Taunton.)  You  are,  I  believe,  one  of  the  Inspectors  igthi^isee 
of  Charities  under  the  Charity  Commission  ? — I  am.  1. 

12.906.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — Since  1853. 

12.907.  Have  you,  in  other  ways,  besides  in  your  character  of 
inspector,  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  experience  in  matters  relating 
to  charity  trusts? — I  could  scai-cely  say  in  other  ways  than  in  my  clia- 
racter  of  inspector,  because  it  is  only  since  I  have  been  in  that  character 
that  my  attention  has  been  very  much  dii-eoted  to  it,  and  it  would  be  in 
that  character  that  I  have  acquired  all  my  information. 
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T.  Hare,  Esq.       12,908.  However,   since  you  have  been  Inspoctoi-  of   Charities  of 

course  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  present  system 

iStliFeb.  1S06.  ■works  ? — I  have  been  very  much  employed  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
how  they  worked. 

12.909.  Particularly  with  regard  to  endowed  schools  ? — ^With  regard 
to  endowed  schools  as  one  branch  of  the  general  charities  of  the 
country. 

12.910.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  desirableness  of  any 
amendment  in  the  existing  system  with  regard  to  the  power  of  dealing 
with  endowed  schools  ? — I  think  the  opinion  I  have  formed  has  been 
that  our  present  mode  of  dealing  with  them  is  very  imperfect  and  very 
inefficient.  The  difficulty  has  been  to  find  an  authoritj'  to  whom  any 
alteration  could  be  entrusted  which  would  have  public  confidence  and 
which  would  be  competent  to  the  work  ;  the  difficulty  has  been  in  sug- 
gesting anybody  to  whom  such  powers  should  be  given. 

12.911.  You  mean  the  power  of  making  any  alterations? — Of 
making  any  extensive  alterations. 

12.912.  At  present  there  are  considerable  powers  vested  in  the  Charity 
Commission,  are  there  not  ? — The  Charity  Commission  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  branch  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  so  far  as  its  chief  powers  are  con- 
cerned. The  same  power  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  over  trusts 
the  Charity  Commission  exercises,  and  it  is  bound,  I  presume,  to  pursue 
exactly  the  same  course  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  pursue. 

12.913.  It  deals  generally  with  all  cases  where  there  is  no  litigation 
or  contention  ? — It  might  deal  with  cases  in  which  there  would  be 
litigation,  but  I  believe  the  Charity  Commission  chiefly  confines  its 
business  to  cases  not  contentious. 

12.914.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Not  entirely  ? — They  take,  I  believe,  all 
cases  that  are  understood  to  be  non-contentious.  Where  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  be  contentious,  the  Charity  Commission  is  unwilling  to 
interfere  with  them. 

12,916.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commission  should  be 
enlarged  or  altered  in  any  way  ? — No  doubt,  I  think,  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage  that  the  Charity  Commission  should  have  much  greater 
powers  than  it  now  has. 

12.916.  What  would  be  the  nature  of  the  extension  of  powers  which 
you  would  recommend  ? — There  should,  I  apprehend,  be  in  the  first 
place,  powers  of  dealing  with  charities  even  in  the  absence  of  persons 
in  the  country  applying  for  their  interference.  At  present  they  stand 
in  the  same  position  as  a  court  of  justice;  there  must  be  a  plaintiff; 
there  must  be  somebody  initiating  proceedings  before  they  can  act. 

12.917.  You  would  wish  to  give  an  initiative  to  the  Charity  Com- 
mission ? — I  think  so  decidedly ;  otherwise  there  must  be  many  cases 
in  which  they  would  be  extremely  crippled. 

12.918.  In  what  way  should  you  propose  that  they  should  proceed 
before  they  took  any  measures  of  the  description  which  you  contem- 
plate ? — No  doubt  they  would  take  no  measures  until  full  inquiry  had 
been  made,  and  the  case  was  as  perfectly  before  them  as  it  could  be 
brought. 

12.919.  In  what  way  would  any  examination  be  conducted  beibre 
they  instituted  any  proceedings  according  to  your  plan? — I  suppose  it 
must  be  done  by  some  inspector  or  assistant  commissioner  on  the  spot. 
I  know  of  no  other  mode  than  that. 

12.920.  Do  you  mean  r.hat  these  endowed  schools  should  be  peiiodi- 
cally  inspected  and  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  whenever  they 
should  see  ground  for  taking  any  steps,  should  take  those  steps  of 
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themselves  without  any  complaint  being  made  to  them  ? — If  the  business   T.  Bun,  J.-ls<i. 

of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  or  some  body  of         

that  kind  were  so  organized,  I  should  like  to  see  one  of  their  inspectors  l'''thl'"el).  1806 
charged  with  the  duty  of  inquiry,  with  regard  to  education,  who  should,  ^~~~' 
periodically  see  the  state  of  all  schools  supported  by  public  endow- 
ments or  public  grants,  and  then  if  those  schools  were  found  to  be  in- 
etficient,  not  doing  the  amount  of  good  which  their  funds  were  calculated 
to  do  and  of  which  the  population  stood  in  need,  that  the  inspector 
charged  with  that  duty  should  lay  the  matter  before  the  Chai-ity  Com- 
missioners, and  then  that  they  should  proceed  to  inquire  into  what 
there  may  be  eironeons,  or  what  there  may  be  in  their  constitution 
which  may  be  improved. 

12,921.  To  what  extent  would  you  allow  the  Charity  Commissioners 
to  make  alterations  in  the  constitution  and  the  management  which  they 
thought  required  alteration  ? — There  is  this  difficulty  of  course.  Any 
fundamental  alterations  are  in  the  nature  of  legislation,  and  then  comes 
the  question  how  an  authority  is  to  be  constituted  which  shall  have  a 
power  to  legislate  ?  The  same  question,  or  very  nearly  the  same  ques- 
tion, was  asked  in  the  Commission  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle a  few  years  ago.  What  I  suggested  then  would  be  what  I  should 
suggest  now,  that  in  order  that  this  legislation  should  go  on  in  con- 
currence with  and  subject  to  the  control  of  public  opinion,  what 
should  be  proposed  to  be  done  in  each  case  should  be  annually  laid 
before  Parliament,  not  so  much  in  the  shape  of  a  scheme  as  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  principle  ;  for  instance,  that  such  an  amalgamation  of 
schools,  such  a  constitution  of  trustees,  should  take  place,  and  such 
changes  should  be  introduced  in  the  way  of  capitation  fees  or  scholar- 
ships, or  that  such  particular  charities  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  but 
which  are  not  really  applied  for  their  benefit,  should  be  applied  educa- 
tionally. I  propose  that  a  clause,  applicable  to  each  specific  subject 
and  numbered  in  its  order,  should  be  laid  before  Parliament  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  and  if  that  remained  a  certain  period,  say 
two  or  three  months,  without  any  resolution  of  either  House  to  the 
contrar}',  that  then  sufficient  authority  should  be  given  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  to  carry  it  into  eifect.  The  machinery  of  the  Com- 
mission at  the  present  moment  is  this  :  before  anything  of  that  kind 
is  proposed,  sufficient  notice  is  given  in  the  place  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned that  objections  may  be  brought  before  the  Commissioners,  and 
therefore  the  lo<!alities  would  have  sufficient  notice.  Then  comes  the 
other  condition  of  legislation,  that  Parliament  should  have  this  proposal 
laid  before  it  as  the  exponent  of  public  opinion,  to  see  whether  it  be 
in  accordance  with  it  and  with  public  policy.  It  would  be  open  to 
any  member  of  Parliament  interested  in  the  locality,  if  he  thought 
fit,  to  move  that  a  particular  clause  be  expunged.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  a  self-acting  mode  of  legislation  which  would  go  on  tacitly, 
and  where  it  did  not  go  on  tacitly,  would  be  made  a  matter  of  public 
discussion. 

12,y22.  You  would  propose  to  give  no  appeal  from  the  Charity  Com- 
mission to  any  other  legal  court  ? — When  you  come  to  appeal  the 
question  is,  what  is  to  be  the  principle  of  legislation  ?  We  have  cer- 
tainly no  defined  principles  of  jurisprudence  upon  which  the  appeal  can 
be  determined.  The  Charity  Commission  would  be  perfectly  in  the 
dark  "as  to  what  principle  would  be  applied  by  the  court  of  appeal. 
The  Court  of  Chancery,  as  you  are  aware,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
ceeding on  what  is  called  the  cy  pres  principle,  which  is  really  perfectly 
ax-bitrary  and  unmeaning,  and  probably  not  at  all  reaching  what  the 
intention  of  the  founder  was,  or  calculated,  from  the  extent  of  informa- 
2.  C  c 
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T.  Hare,  Esq.  tion  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  to  be  generally  for  the  public  benefit,  and 

therefore  any  rules  a  court  of  appeal  might  apply  must  be  in  cacli  case 

1866.  pei-fgctiy  discretionary,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  Charity  Commission 
~      could  not   act  with  confidence,  for  it  would  be  quite  ignorant  of  the 
principle  upon  which  its  judgment  would  be  tried. 

12.923.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  say  that  the  ci/  pres  principle  is 
entirely  arbitrary  and  indefinite  ;  will  you  explain  (hat  further  ?  Ha.s 
it  not  a  legal  definition  ? — None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

12.924.  Does  it  not  mean,  as  near  as  present  circumstances  admit 
to  the  intention  of  the  testator  ?  —  Tlien  see  what  absurd  conse- 
quences one  gets.  Take  the  case  of  Betton's  Charity,  under  the  Iron- 
mongers' Company.  A  century  and  a  half  ago  a  gentleman  left  an 
estate  to  the  Ironmonger'  Company,  which  he  divided  into  four  jiarts, 
one-fourth  to  go  to  the  poor  of  the  Ironmonger's  Company,  one-fourth 
to  schools  of  the  Church  of  England  ia  London,  and  two-fourths  to 
redeem  captives  in  Barbary.  It  went  on  till  more  than  100  000/.  had 
accumulated  with  regard  to  the  captives  in  Barbary.  Now  and  then 
they  found  a  ship  was  wrecked  at  Tangier,  and  brought  home  a  sailor, 
and  spent  a  few  pounds  in  that  way,  but  at  last  it  came  before  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  Company  said,  "  You  see  what  the  testator 
"  intended."  He  gave  one-fourth  to  us  and  one-fourth  to  schook,  there- 
fore you  should  divide  the  other  two-fourths  in  the  same  way  ;  that 
wiU  be  the  cy  pres  principle,  one  half  to  the  poor  of  the  Company  and 
the  other  half  to  schools.  Lord  Langdale  said  that  the  whols  of  the 
surplus,  reserving  a  sum  of  10,000/.  in  case  there  should  be  any  more 
captives  in  Barbary,  should  go  to  the  schools.  Tliey  went  to  Lord 
Cottenhara,  who  affirmed  it,  and  it  went  to  the  House  nf  Lords,  the 
Company  still  contending  that  the  proper  cy  pres  was  to  take  -what  the 
testator  had  said  with  regai'd  to  the  other  portion.  Lord  Campbell 
said  if  the  cy  pres  application  of  the  funds  of  captives  in  Barbar}'-  was 
to  schools  in  London  it  was  a  cy  pres  at  a  great  distance.  Then, 
another  question  was  started.  It  was  said,  if  you  have  schools  in 
London  they  must  not  be  Church  of  England  schools  because  they  are 
not  Church  of  England  captives  in  Barbary. 

12.925.  (Lord  Taunton.')  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
Charity  Commissioners  to  exercise  so  large  a  discretion  in  those 
respects  without  some  general  rules  laid  down  by  the  legislature  ? — 
I  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  lay  down  some  general  rules,  but  I 
ana  afraid  that  the  legislature  would  hesitate  to  bind  itself  by  those 
rules.  I  will  put  a  rule  even  so  broad  as  this,  that  wherever  property 
is  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  in  whatever  shape  that  benefit  had 
been  designed  by  the  testator  to  be  affisrded  to  them,  it  should  not- 
withstanding bo  within  the  powers  of  the  Boaid  of  Commissioners  to 
apply  it  to  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  poor  in  any  other  shape.  One 
of  the  latest  cases  I  have  had  is  the  case  of  Chesterfield,  I  last  year 
inspected  the  charities  of  Chesterfield.  There  is  a  chaiity  there  called 
Foljambe's  Charity.  It  was  a  property  which,  at  the  time  it  was  devised, 
about  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  produced  140/.  a.  year,  and  the 
testator  gave  40/.  for  a  preacher  in  Chesterfield,  two  sums  of  20/.  and 
13/.  6*.  8rf.  to  two  colleges  in  Cambridge,  and  13/  Qs.  8d.  for  a  school- 
master in  Chesterfield,  making  together  about  86/.,  and  then  he 
directed  that  the  uurplus  should  bo  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  impotent 
and  needy  people  within  the  parish  of  Chesterfield.  Well  now  I  should 
like  a  rule  so  wide  as  this,  that  any  mode  of  relieving  the  poor  within 
the  parish  of  Chesterfield,  or  of  so  constructing  the  educational  insti- 
tutions at  Chesterfield  as  might  reduce  the  number  of  poor  as  far 
as  possible,  that  any  application  of  that  kind  should  be  within  the 
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intention  of  the  founder.     I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  give  to    T.  Hare,  l£s<i. 

the  founder  all  the  enlightening,  if  we  may  so  speak,  that  he  would  

have  had  if  he  lived  to  the  present  day.  The  surplus  of  that  property  13th Feb.  I8CI1. 
which  was  originally  140^.  a  year,  and  of  which  86Z.  was  disposed  of 
in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  is  now  about  600?.  a  ye.ir,  and  that 
600Z.  a  year  is  transmitted  by  the  trustees  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
in  about  ten  townships,  and  given  away  in  sums  of  5s.,  10s.,  and  1/. 
amongst  a  population  of  23,000  people.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  very 
industrious  population.  Owing  to  the  iron  works  and  general  activity 
in  the  neighbourhood  the  working  people  are  making  good  wages,  and 
it  is  a  population  I  should  think  in  which  it  would  be  excessively  im- 
portant that  a  good  boys'  school,  and  especially  good  girls'  schools 
should  be  set  up  with  that  6001.  a  year.  It  is  an  extremely  exciteable 
population.  Almost  the  whole  day  on  Sunday,  the  large  town  hall  at 
Chesterfield  was  occupied  by  meetings  of  a  religious  character,  in 
which  there  were  1,000  or  2,000  iseople  of  both  sexes  attending  at  a 
time.  There  is  a  religious  body  in  that  neighbourhood  called  the 
Hallelujah  Band.  The  meetings  were  constantly  addressed  every  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  by  one  person  after  another,  who  pointed  out  what  his 
religious  experiences  had  been,  and  after  these  addresses  hymns  were 
sung.  I  think  that  occupied  six  or  eight  hours  out  of  the  day.  It 
exhibits  a  population  in  some  measure  superior  to  mere  material  in- 
fluences, in  which  education  may  be  extremely  useful.  So  applied  that 
600/.  a  year,  absolutely  useless  and  worse  than  useless,  as  it  must  now 
be,  might,  in  a  place  like  Chesterfield  with  a  population  of  23,000 
people,  of  which  the  working  classes  are  a  very  large  proijortion,  be  of 
very  gi-eat  value  ;  and  under  such  a  rule  as  I  have  suggested  it  might 
be  so  dealt  with. 

12.926.  As  I  understand  you  would  desire  to  substitute  the  action  of 
the  Charity  Commission  for  the  action  which  is  now  spread  over 
several  Courts  of  Chancery,  and  to  concentrate  all  in  the  one  Charity 
Commission? — If  there  were  local  governments  well  constituted  and 
sufficient  powers  were  given  to  them,  and  the  acts  of  such  authorities 
were  sanctioned  by  a  Charity  Board  in  the  same  way  as  some  of  the 
acts  of  local  governments  require  that  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate, 
centralization  might  be  avoided,  and  provincial  bodies  might  be  the 
constructors  of  veiy  much  that  would  be  beneficial  amongst  them- 
selves. 

12.927.  Would  you  not  allow  the  parties  interested  to  be  heard  before 
the  Charity  Commissioners  ? — Certainly,  1  would  have  the  most  ample 
hearing  and  the  most  ample  inquiry. 

12.928.  That  would  be  establishing  a  Court  with  a  great  amount  of 
business,  would  it  not  ? — I  should  not  Hke  to  call  it  a  court.  When  I 
speak  of  hearing,  I  am  supposing  an  inquiry  to  take  place  on  the  spot, 
the  subject  we  have  to  deal  with  thoroughly  ascertained,  the  eft'ect  it 
produces  ascertained  as  well  as  it  can  be,  and  such  speculative  thoughts 
as  can  be  gathered  of  what  better  efl'ects  might  be  obtained  in  a  different 
manner,  and  upon  that  I  suggest  that  the  Charity  Commission  should 
be  able  to  frame  such  an  order  as  would  carry  into  etFect  the  promised 
or  anticipated  benefits,  that  order  being  laid  before  Parliament  as  I 
have  said. 

12.929.  I  think  you  intend  that  after  the  inspector  has  made  his 
report  the  Charity  Commissioners  should  not  giTe  their  fiat  to  that 
report  without  themselves  heai-ing  any  paities  that  were  interested  in 
appeal  against  the  decision  of  their  assistant  commissioner  ? — I  should 
think  the  Charity  Commissioners  themselves  would  be  anxious  to  hear 

'  Co  2 
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7\  Hare,  Ij'i.y.   all  that  shouUl  bo  said,  but  I  do  not  know  wliethor  in  the  shape  of  nn 

appeal.     If  the  facts  upon  which  the  order  was  made  wore  contradicted, 

ittli  ireb.  1SC6.  or  if  the  expected  results  were  denied  to  be   probable,  the   Charity 
'  Commissioners  might  then  judge,  and  form  their  own  opinion  upon  it. 

When  I  .speak  of  an  appeal  I  do  not  mean  an  appeal  by  lawyers  and 
counsel.  I  think  that  would  be  useless,  but  such  a  representation  of 
facts  as  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  appeal  without  the  formality 
and  expense  of  a  legal  proceeding. 

12.930.  In  the  case  where  there  wa-s  not  unanimitj'  in  persons  locally 
interested  there  must  be,  according  to  your  plan,  a  rehearing  of  the  case  ? 
— There  must  be  a  counter-representation  and  that  counter-representa- 
tion must  of  course  receive  the  attention  of  the  central  authority,  which 
is  to  act. 

12.931.  Do  you  believe  that,  however  grave  the  interests  concerned 
were  and  whatever  amount  of  property  they  might  involve,  it  would  be 
satisfactoiy  to  the  public  that  these  cases  slaould  be  heard  without  the 
assistance  of  counsel  ? — I  do  not  know  how  far  the  public  would  feel 
that  the  interference  of  counsel  in  such  a  case  as  that  would  be  neces- 
sary. I  should  think,  if  tlie  Commissioners  were  known  to  be  ready  in 
all  cases  to  receive  deputations  of  persons  cognizant  of  and  able  orally 
to  state  the  facts,  and  the  opinions  founded  upon  them,  that  the  public 
would  not  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  the  interference  of  counsel 
would  be  necessary,  if  they  were  satisfied  that  the  facts  were  sufficiently 
heard  and  considered  and  reasons  were  given  for  the  order  which  was 
made.  Then  it  would  be — to  take  the  case  of  Chesterfield — still  open 
to  the  members  for  Derbyshire  to  say  that  the  policy  of  this  alteration 
was  denied  in  the  county,  and  to  move  that  it  should  be  expunged. 

12.932.  Do  you  believe  that  these  things  could  be  decided  on  the 
principles  of  general  equity  and  common  sense  sufficiently  to  take  them 
out  of  the  technical  forms  of  contentious  jurisdiction  ? — I  think  if  they 
are  not  taken  out  of  the  technical  forms  of  contentious  jurisdiction 
nothing  can  be  done.  It  seems  to  me  essential  to  take  them  out  of  those 
forms.  With  regard  to  that  I  may  mention  another  case  in  the  City  of 
London — the  case  of  Datchelor's  charity,  in  St.  Andrew  TJndershaft. 
In  that  case  a  house  in  London  worth  40/.,  was  early  in  the  last  century 
settled  by  a  lady  on  trustees  for  the  parish,  the  jDrincipal  object  being 
the  preservation  of  their  family  vault  in  the  parish  church,  so  that 
nobody  else  should  be  buried  there.  She  left  21.  a  year  to  the  trustees 
for  their  annual  meetings,  10/.  a  year  for  a  sermon  in  which  the  minister 
was  directed  to  keep  in  the  memory  of  the  parish  the  care  of  the  vaxilt, 
7/.  to  the  clerk  and  sexton  for  making  affidavits  every  year  that  it  had 
not  been  opened,  or  any  one  buried  in  it,  and  then  201.  to  apprentice  poor 
boys  of  the  parish.  The  testatrix  had  thus  disposed  of  39/.  out  of  the 
40/.  And  then  she  directed  that  the-  residue  should  be  given  away  to 
the  poor  on  New  Year's  day,  the  residue  being  according  to  her  estima- 
tion '20s.  It  is  property  in  London.  It  increased  in  value,  and  in  1823 
a  new  scheme  was  established — pensions  were  given  and  more  appren- 
tice fees.  In  1858  it  had  increased  again,  and  another  scheme  was 
obtaltied  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  increasing  the  gifts.  In  the 
year  1861  it  came  before  me  as  inspector,  and  the  property  had  then 
amounted  to  900/.  a  year.  They  have  been  giving  away  pensions 
under  the  scheme  of  1858  of  from  51.  to  20/.  a  year  to  most  persons  of 
poor  circumstances  who  asked  for  them,  many  of  them  not  living  in 
the  parish  but  happening  to  have  settlements  in  it. 

12.933.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  residue  being  the  only  indeterminate 
item,  had  increased  to  that  extent  ? — Yes,  and  that  originally  a  sum 
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o£20s.  to  be  given  away  on  New  Year's  day.     There  is  no  doubt  in   T.  Haie, Esff. 

the  world  that,  if  that  gift  be  construed  by  any  legal  rule,  the  persona  

entitled  to  the  residue  arc  entitled  to   all.     It  seems   to  nie   to  be  lathFeb.  I86f>. 
impossible  to  apply  technical  rules  to  things  of  that  kind. 

12.934.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  suppose  you  would  propose  to  give  the 
Charity  Commissioners  a  power  of  dealing  with  all  questions  of  trustees, 
and  so  on  ? — I  think  with  that  guard,  that  they  should  make  this 
annual  publication  of  what  they  were  about  to  do  whenever  they  went 
beyond  what  would  be  a  mere  admiuisl  ration,  whenever  they  expanded 
the  trusts.  With  that  guard  the  Charity  Board  might  be  safely 
intrusted  with  the  whole  powers  of  administration. 

12.935.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  no  danger  that  this  supposed 
control  of  Parliament,  in  the  way  in  which  you  propose  to  apply  it,  would 
become  altogether  nominal  ? — It  would  only  become  nominal  in  a  state 
of  circumstances  which  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  bring  about,  that 
is,  that  the  people  were  so  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  ma- 
chinery that  they  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  it.  Wherever  any 
well-founded  discontent  existed  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  find  ex- 
pression. 

12.936.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Would  you  go  to  this  length,  that  the 
Commission  should  be  bound  by  no  specific  rules  at  all,  as  to  the 
application  of  these  charities,  by  no  rules  which  could  be  expressed 
in  specific  terms? — Thus  far,  wherever  a  charity  is  founded  for  the 
benefit  of  a  class,  that  the  form  in  which  the  benefit  should  be 
given  to  the  class  should  be  deemed  of  secondary  importance,  and  that 
the  greatest  benefit  of  the  class  in  any  other  form  should  be  deemed  of 
the  first  importance.  I  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  frame  a  set  of 
rules  which  should  have  a  certain  degree  of  generality  and  vagueness  no 
doubt,  but  which  would  be  a  tolerably  good  guide.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  diificult  to  do  so,  but  I  have  not  framed  such  a  set  of 
rules. 

12.937.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Have  you  not  stated,  in  broader  terms  than  you 
intended  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  exercise  no  jurisdiction  in 
contentious  cases  ?  Do  they  not  exercise  a  discretion  in  declining  to 
exercise  that  jurisdiction  or  in  assuming  it,  as  they  shall  think  most 
beneficial  ? — I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners do  not  exercise  jurisdiction  in  any  contentious  cases.  What  I 
meant  to  say  was,  that  having  the  discretion,  I  believe  there  are  some 
cases  in  w^hich  serious  questions  for  litigation  being  propounded, 
the  Commissioners  prefer  to  leave  the  parties  to  proceed  before  the 
Courts. 

12.938.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  For  the  future,  you  would  do  away  with 
aU  such  discretion,  and  would  leave  all  cases,  whatever  amount  of  con- 
tention there  might  be,  under  the  safeguards  you  have  mentioned,  to 
the  Commission  ? — All  cases  of  administration  of  charitable  trusts. 
When  the  question  be,  Trust  or  no  trust,  of  course  it  must  remain  then 
with  the  Courts  as  heretofore. 

12.939.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  present  action  of 
the  Charity  Commission  is  very  much  hampered  by  the  fear  of  an 
appeal  which  would  lead  to  great  expense  ?—  I  suppose  so.  It  is  a 
matter  on  which  I  feel  considerable  difficulty  in  speaking,  because 
it  would  be  a  matter  within  the  exclusive  cognizance  of  the  Board. 
I  can  only  know  externally  or  casually  hear  that  in  such  a  case  the 
Board  had  declined  to  act.  I  cannot  always  know  the  ground  on 
which  the  Board  has  declined  to  act. 

12.940.  Do  you  consider,  in  reference  to  the  proposed  discretion  which 
you  would  give,  that  the  dread  of  an  expensive  suit  in  Chancery  hanging- 
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T.  lluvi',  K::-!.  over  a  reasonable  settlement  would  always  impede  arriving  at  that  settle- 

-; —  ment  ? — ^No  doubt  it  would,  both  with  regard  to  the  desire  that  a  Board 

l:whlieb.  1800.  ^oujfi  naturally  feel  that  its  decisions  should  remain  unimpugned,   and 

~      also  having  regard  to  the  expense  incun'ed  by  the  charity  itself  in  such 

proceedings. 

12.941.  Is  it  your  impression  that  many  cases  might  be  settled  now  by 
the  Charity  Commissioners  on  a  very  reasonable  basis  if  it  were  not  for 
the  dread  of  quai'relsome  persons  pressing  the  matter  into  a  court  of 
appeal  ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

12.942.  {Lord  Lyttelton.y  You  mean  that  the  Charity  Commission 
might  institute  its  inquiry  upon  having  reason  to  think  that  an  inquiry  is 
desirable,  from  whatever  source. — Yes ;  they  have  that  power  at  present 
fully,  but,  the  inquiry  having  taken  place,  they  have  no  power  of  initiating 
any  proceedings  except  by  cei-tificate  to  the  Attorney-General,  if  the  case 
be  svifRciently  grave,  or  by  the  action  of  some  persons  in  the  locality  who 
choose  to  take  up  the  position  of  plaintiffs. 

12.943.  {Dr.  Temple.)  I  think  you  said  something  of  some  local 
authoi'ity  that  you  would  wish  to  see  established  ? — I  think  if  there  were 
a  satisfactory  constitution  of  local  government,  in  which  the  public  would 
have  confidence,  that  powers  in  all  local  matters  should  be  given  to  those 
local  governments  within  their  boundary, — ^powers  subject  to  the  sanction 
of  an  administrative  board ;  in  charity  matters  to  the  Charity  Commission, 
as  in  sanitary  matters  to  some  other  board,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  I  have  always  thought  there  was  reason  to  regret  that  at  the 
passing  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  the  administration  of  the  chari- 
ties in  corporate  towns  of  England  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
corporations  to  which  it  was  formerly  entrusted. 

12.944.  Do  you  wish  to  see  new  local  authorities  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  the  charities,  or  do  you  wish  that  the  administration 
of  the  charities  should  be  put  as  much  as  possible  into  the  hands  of  local 
authorities  already  existing  V — Those  already  existing,  as  far  as  possible, 
but  J  should  like  to  see  those  local  authorities  somewhat  better  constituted 
than  now. 

12.945.  Where  there  ai'e  no  such  local  authorities,  as  for  instance,  for 
the  administration  of  schools  in  counties,  in  whose  hands  would  you  put 
the  administration  ? — That  is  a  svibject  which  involves  many  other  local 
considerations.  If  it  wei'e  possible  to  arrive  at  the  establishment  of  a 
county  board  having  extensive  jurisdiction  in  local  matters  in  counties,  I 
think  there  would  be  no  bodies  to  whom  this  pov,'er  could  be  given  better 
than  to  such  board.  1  think  the  more  you  can  widen  the  ai'ea  of  the 
governing  bodies  within  reasonable  local  limits,  the  more  you  v.'ill  widen 
their  interest  in  the  institutions  under  theh'  power  and  the  scope  of  the 
benellt'S  which  they  are  capable  of  confening. 

12.946.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  expression  "  widen  the  area  "  ? — 
You  put  the  question  of  what  could  be  done  in  counties  over  which  there 
is  no  single  local  goveniment.  Instead  of  a  number  of  detached  schools 
a  few  miles  apart  being  governed  by  loccl  ti'ustecs  for  each  detached 
school,  jealous  of  one  another,  trying  to  convert  their  surplus  funds,  if 
they  have  any,  into  exhibitions  to  attract  scholars  from  other  less  endowed 
schools  to  their  own,  if  a  body  of  trustees  combining  the  j)Owers  of  the 
whole  could  bo  constituted,  enabling  the  funds  of  these  schools  to  be 
employed  for  their  joint  benefit ;  for  instance,  tako  one  example,  for  the  en- 
gagement of  masters  who  should  pass  from  one  school  to  the  other,  masters 
of  languages,  and  other  competent  teachers  whose  time  would  )iot  Jieces- 
sarily  be  required  for  one  pai-ticulnr  school ;  or  by  which  the  scholars, 
pei'haps,  may  be  transferred  or  interchanged  from  one  to  another ;  in 
one  school  you  might  combine  a  more  classical,  ajid  in  the  other  a  more 
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commercial  education,  so  that  the  whole  fund  existing  over  a  widened   T.  Hare,  Esq. 

area  would  be  applied  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  within  

that  ai-ea, — I  think  gi-eat  good  might  be  done.  ^^'^  ^*^- 1866. 

12.947.  You  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  constitute  local  boards 
for  the  express  purpose  of  managing  the  schools  within  a  considerable 
area  of  the  country  ? — If  we  could  find  local  boards  having  also  other 
important  local  county  duties,  I  tliink  it  would  be  very  much  better  to  take 
those  boards,  perhaps  adding  to  them,  than  to  constitute  new  boards  for  the 
specific  purpose.  I  think  the  efficiency  of  eveiy  boai'd  would  be  so  much 
gi'eater  if  its  duties  were  more  extensive,  and  if  it  were  made  more  and 
more  the  object  and  the  interest  of  gentlemen  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  become  members  of  such  boards.  By  frittering  away  duties 
amongst  a  variety  of  different  boai'ds  you  injure,  I  think,  the  character 
of  their  constitution  and  their  competency. 

12.948.  Would  the  magistrates  in  Quarter  Sessions  be  siich  a  body 
as  would  correspond  to  what  you  mean  ? — That  would  be  one  element. 
I  think  something  else  should  be  added  to  the  magistrates  in  Quarter 
Sessions.  The  magistrates  in  Quarter  Sessions  might  depute  some  of 
their  members,  who  would  be  also  added  to  men  in  other  positions. 

12.949.  Do  you  think  perhaps  that  a  committee  of  the  magistrates  in 
Quarter  Sessions  might  undertake  the  work  ? — It  would  be  very  desir- 
able, I  think.  They  seem  to  me  to  be,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  one  of  the 
most  accessible  bodies. 

12.950.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  They  would  take  a  special  interest  in  the 
subject? — Yes.  To  that  committee  you  might  add  local  trustees  for 
managing  the  property.  There  must  be  such  in  most  places.  Let  the 
trustees  of  each  school  appoint  one  of  their  members  to  act  with  that 
committee,  and  then  a  joint  body  acting  in  that  manner  would,  I  think, 
be  highly  ibeneficial. 

12.951.  {Dr.  Temple.')  Would  not  that  practically  be  a  new  local 
board  ? — It  would,  because  I  find  no  local  boai-d  suitable  to  the  purpose. 

12,9.'^2.  I  understand  you  to  contemjilate  really  three  authorities  to 
deal  with  these  schools,  local  boards  if  we  could  create  good  ones,  a 
central  commission  in  London  ? — For  this  purpose.  The  central  com- 
mission would  be  a  commission  conversant  with  general  principles,  and 
be  able  by  its  advice,  and  by  the  necessity  of  its  sanction,  so  to  modify 
the  direction  of  local  boards  as  to  make  Ihem  in  the  highest  degree  bene- 
ficial, in  conformity  with  the  general  principles  which  should  pi'evail  on 
such  subjects. 

12.953.  And  then  there  would  be,  of  course,  above  them,  both  Houses 
o'f  Parliament  ? — In  all  cases  where  the  administration  went  beyond  such 
legal  precedent,  that  would  require  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  more 
than  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

12.954.  But  would  not  in  all  cases,  whether  they  went  beyond  prece- 
dent or  not,  the  interference  of  Parliament  be  possible,  inasmuch  as  you 
contemplated  that  these  orders  should  be  laid  on  the  table  of  each  House 
of  Pai'liament  ? — Certainly  ;  the  orders,  to  the  extent  of  which  I  speak, 
overruling  local  trustees,  would  be  such  orders,  no  doubl.  In  illus- 
tration of  what  I  say  in  regard  to  what  might  be  done  by  widening  the 
jm-isdiction  of  trustees,  I  had  occasion  two  or  three  years  ago  to  inspect 
a  school  at  Appleby,  in  Leicestershire,  with  an  endowment  of  about  300/. 
a-year,  producing  a  very  small  amount  of  good,  and  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  from  the  map  the  situation  of  the  schools  within  eight  or 
nine  miles  of  Appleby,  witlain  -which  circuit,  if  anything  like  harmony  of 
operation  could  be  brought  about,  those  schools  might  be  made  more 
beneficial.  Within  nine  miles  of  Appleby,  certainly  going  out  of  Leices- 
tei-shire  partly  into  Derbyshire  and  partly  into  Staffordshire,  but  within 
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T.  Hine,  Esq.  nine  miles  of  Appleby,  there  were  schools  with  an  income  of  about  3,400/" 
a  year. 

lathFeb.  18B6.  12,955.  (Mr.  Acland.)  What  class  of  schools  ?— Mostly  gramnuii 
schools.  This  endowment  at  Appleby  was  for  the  apj)ointmcnt  of  .-i 
Latin  master,  an  English  master,  and  a  writing  master,  and  the  others 
were  at  Burton-on-Trent,  Atherstone,  Ashby,  and  Market  Boswoi1.!i. 
Within  a  circle  of  18  miles  diameter,  3,400/.  a-year  is  a  large  endov."- 
ment. 

12.956.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  And  not  a  very  dense  population  ? — Not  l)y 
any  means. 

12.957.  (3Ir.  Acland.)  With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  board 
of  which  you  were  speaking  in  answer  to  Dr.  Temple,  have  yon  considered 
what  other  persons  besides  such  persons  as  magistrates  or  trustees  of 
existing  trusts  should  be  members  of  this  board,  with  the  view  to  repre- 
sent on  the  one  hand  educational  interests  as  such,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  interests  of  agriculture  and  trade  for  which  the  pupils  would  have  to 
be  trained? — The  corporate  bodies  or  trustees  in  each  locality  might 
select  the  person  to  represent  them  in  the  general  body,  Tliey  would 
most  liljely  take  a  person  who  had  an  interest  in  such  mattei-s.  It  would 
be  assigned  to  the  one  most  qualified  for  it,  probably. 

12.958.  As  regards  the  interests  of  learning  and  mental  cultivatiou, 
have  you  considered  whether  any  special  class  of  persons,  such  as  gra- 
duates, should  be  nominated  on  the  board,  or  whether  you  would  have  an 
educational  test  for  the  whole  body  ? — No,  I  have  not  thought  of  that, 
because  in  the  constitution  of  schools  there  would  probably  be  some 
general  principles  laid  down.  You  would  be  very  much  assisted  in  tlict 
matter  by  the  inquiries  v/hich  have  been  made  by  the  Public  Schools' 
Commission,  and  others,  with  reference  to  what  the  kind  of  instruction 
shall  bo,  suited  on  the  one  hand  to  classical  and  on  the  other  hand  to  com- 
mercial schools,  and  with  regard  to  what  extent  you  might  think  proper 
to  introduce  scientific  instruction.  All  these  things  arc  things  suffi- 
ciently before  the  public,  and  an  educational  board  dealing  with  tlicm 
would  probably  avail  itself  of  the  information  so  gathered. 

12.959.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  very  important  to  secure  that  there 
should  be  a  certain  number  of  graduates  by  any  rule  ?  You  would  trust 
to  the  general  improvement  of  the  public  mind  to  secure  that  persons  in  a 
certain  state  of  society  should  have  the  requisite  knowledge  ? — Yes,  and 
that  they  vv'ould  take  care  to  provide  themselves  with  it. 

12.960.  I  am  speaking  of  the  constitution  of  the  boai-ds? — I  have  not 
thought  of  any  other  mode. 

12.961.  You  spoke  of  the  corporations.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  at 
present  a  good  many  corporations  arc  entrusted  more  or  less  with  tlie 
management  of  schools ;  can  you  give  us  your  experience  as  to  the  result 
of  that  management  ? — Most  of  the  great  city  comjianies  have  considerable 
schools,  and  where  they  have  had  the  management  of  them  they  have 
done  so,  I  think,  witii  very  great  liberality  indeed.  That  has  happened, 
because  in  London  the  people  who  have  the  management  of  these  things 
are  very  much  in  advance  of  the  people  in  the  provinces  witli  regard  to 
information. 

12.962.  I  believe  that  ihis  Commission  has  had  very  great  difficulty  in 
getting  any  information  whatever  from  some  of  the  city  companies  as  to 
the  disposal  of  their  funds  for  educational  purposes.  Have  you  any  reason 
to  think,  from  your  general  knowledge  of  charities,  that  tiicrc  are  any 
facts  behind  which  the  city  companies  are  anxious  to  conceal  ? — Not  at 
all.  With  regard  to  the  management  of  their  public  funds,  I  have  fou)id 
the  city  companies  exercise  a  greater  degree  of  liberality  than  any  other 
bodies.     Take  the  instance  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,   they  had   a 
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school  at  Stockport,  and  some  questions  arose  (Stockport  being  a  populous   3'  Hare,  Esq. 
place)  with  regard  to  the  master,  with  regard  to  the  religious  teaching,  ~~ 

and  other  things,  that  came  frequently  before  them,  and  at  last,  bya  reso-        ^  ' 

lution  they  themselves  dedicated,  I  think,  280/.  a  year,  and  buildings  and 
land  to  the  extent  of  12,000/f.  or  14,000Z.  to  support  the  school,  which 
they  were  not  bound  to  do,  and  they  gave  the  management  of  the  school 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  corporation  of  Stopkport,  or  some  local 
authorities,  themselves  thus  giving  up  entirely  the  patronage,  and  adding 
a  very  considerable  endowment. 

12,363.  City  companies  having  certain  responsibilities  in  reference  to 
schools  are,  I  presume,  subject  lilce  other  trustees  to  the  powers  of 
inquiry  which  have  been  given  to  the  Charity  Commission  ? — If  the 
schools  ai'e  endowed,  they  are  bound  to  answer  inquiiies  by  the  Charity 
Commission  as  to  the  extent  of  the  endowment, — not  of  what  they  do 
voluntarily. 

12.964.  Ecferring  to  a  former  question  about  corporations,  will  you  be 
so  good  as  to  give  your  experience  as  to  the  management  of  schools 
managed  by  corporations,  understanding  by  the  word  "  corporations," 
municipal  corporations  ? — I  do  not  at  this  moment  reniember  any 
municipal  corporation  having  the  management  of  schools.  With 
reference  to  the  Act  of  1835,  the  Municipal  Corporations'  Act,  it 
is  very  remarkable  that  when  the  Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
for  the  election  of  corporations  in  the  manner  there  proposed.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  objected  to  transferring  to  new  corporations,  possibly 
persons  without  any  property,  these  large  charity  estates.  Lord 
Brougham  said  that  never  had  been  intended  by  the  Government,  and 
he  laid  some  resolutions  on  the  table  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
charity  board  composed  of  members  of  tlie  Privy  Council  and  other 
persons.  What  was  done  upon  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace,  but 
the  Bill  came  out  of  tlie  House  of  Lords  with  the  71st  clause  in  it,  witli 
this  remarlvable  preamble  :  '•  that  divers  bodies  corporate  were  seised  or 
"  posseisded  of  hereditaments  and  personal  estate  upon  charitable  trusts, 
"  and  it  is  expedient  that  the  administration  thereof  be  kept  distinct 
"  from  that  of  the  public  stock  and  borough  fund,"  and  it  provided 
that  the  then  present  persons  who  were  trustees  at  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  though  no  longer  having  the  official  character  of  corporators, 
should  continue  trustees  to  the  1st  August  1836,  and  then  their  trust 
should  cease  and  determine,  and  if  Parliament  (allowing  another  session 
to  take  place  between  that  time  and  the  time  when  the  Bill  passed) 
should  make  no  other  alte'ration,  they  should  be  left  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  so  that  it  happened  by  that  accident,  nothing 
being  done  by  Parliament  in  the  meantime,  that  the  appointment  of  all 

■trustees  of  municipal  charities  throughout  England  and  Wales,  excepting 
London,  was  transferred  from  the  locality  itself  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
ceiy. 

12.965.  And  under  that  provision  the  Loi-d  Chancellor  did  nominate 
Charity  trustees? — Li  the  year  1836,  after  the  expiration  of  the  powers 
of  the  then  existing  persons,  there  came  hundreds  of  applications  to  the 
Court  of  Chanceiy  for  the  appointment  of  trastees,  and  they  were  all 
appointed  in  one  year.  These  were  in  all  cases  a  certain  number,  and 
instead  of  going  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  continually  the  habit  has  been 
that  when  they  die  dovra  to  four  or  five  or  six,  when  they  become  so  few 
as  that,  another  application  is  made  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  appoints 
again. 

12.966.  Can  you  continue  your  statement  so  as  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
Commission  what  was  done  with  the  municipal  charities  and  how  the  trusts 
wore  constituted,  and  amongst  other  points  wiU  you  mention  whether  any 
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T.  Htire,  Esq.  distinction  was  made  between  church  charities  and  general  charities  ? — In 

-; —         most  cities,  I  may  mention  Norwich  and  Exeter,  and  in  many  other  cities 

13th  ieb.  1866.  ^y-hich  I  have  visited,  there  were  two  lists  of  charities,  one  called  the 


chia'ch  list,  which  generally  contained  grammer  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions of  that  sort,  and  another  list  in  which  those  in  the  church  list  were 
mostly  compi'ised,  but  whicli  contained  some  dissenters,  for  charities  not 
necessarily  church  charities. 

12.967.  Are  you  able  to  state  how  that  arrangement  is  worldng,  whether 
it  is  free  from  abuse  in  the  management  of  property  and  whether  it  is  fi'ee 
from  abuse  in  being  used  for  political  purposes  ? — I  have  met  with  no 
instance  of  its  being  abused  for  j'olitical  purposes.  I  have  heard  vague 
talk  of  that  kind,  but  whether  it  is  so  I  cannot  say.  I  can  only 
say  that  no  fact  of  that  kind  has  ever  been  proved  before  me.  The 
appointment  of  trustees  who  continue  trustees  for  their  whole  lives, 
where  in  fact  a  board  is  not  reconstituted  again  until  the  majority 
of  them  are  dead,  seems  to  me  a  veiy  imperfect  way  of  administering  the 
trust. 

12.968.  (iifr.  Erie.)  You  say  that  you  have  observed  no  malversation 
in  the  management  of  these  municipal  charities.  Do  you  know  whether 
there  has  been  so  marked  a  preponderance  of  trustees  belonging  to  one 
political  party  or  another  as  to  show  that  they  have  not  been  indifferently 
chosen  ?- — I  have  not  any  instances  before  me  at  this  moment  in  my 
recollection. 

12.969.  Do  you  recollect  the  nominations  which  were  made  immediately 
after  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  how  generally  they  were  reported 
to  be  men  of  one  pai'ty  ? — They  were  so  no  doubt  first  of  all;  we  know 
that  some  remarkable  scenes  exhibiting  party  antagonism  took  place 
before  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

12.970.  {Mr.  Aclcmd.)  What  are  the  charities  which  are  rcfeiTed  to 
these  boards.  Are  they  all  the  charities,  or  only  those  which  were 
formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  municiijal  bodies? — Only  those  formerly  in 
the  hands  of  the  municipal  bodies. 

12.971.  {Dr.  Temple.)  You  would  wish  to  restoi'e  them  to  the  muni- 
cipal bodies  ? — Yes,  hoping  to  see  the  municipal  bodies  better  constituted 
than  they  are. 

12.972.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Upon  a  former  occasion  *  you  suggested  in 
reference  to  Salisbmy  the  constitution  of  a  local  body  which  should 
manage  not  only  the  charities  belonging  formerly  to  the  municipal  body, 
but,  all  the  charities  of  the  city  of  Salisbury? — Yes. 

12.973.  And  if  I  am  not  mistaken  you  proposed  that  the  charities 
under  that  board  should  be  applied  amongst  other  objects  to  the  provision 
of  a  grammatical,  commercial,  and  trade  education.  Would  yon  be  so  good 
as  to  explain  your  present  Aaews  on  that  subject  to  the  Commission  now  ? 
— I  have  lately  referred  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  could  add  nothing  usefully  to  what  1  then  said. 

12.974.  To  p>jt  it  shortly,  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  in  each  muni- 
cipal borough  or  large  town  there  should  be  a  board  to  which  the 
general  management  of  the  charity  should  be  committed  ? — I  think  so. 

12.975.  Would  you  state  in  general  terms  the  nature  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  such  a  board  ? — If  any  alterations  were  made  as  to  the  proposal  I 
made  with  regard  to  Salisbury  I  should  say  that  I  prefer  tliat  the  whole 
of  them  should  be  entrusted  to  the  municipal  body,  to  the  body  having  the 
management  of  the  local  business  of  the  town,  the  municipal  corporation. 

12.976.  Should  you  think  that  that  would  bo  a  good  body  to  administer 


♦  Keport  of  Popular  Education  Commission,  vol.  vi.,  Appendix  to  Mr.  Hai'e's 
evidence. 
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charities  for  educational  purposes  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  body  which    T.  Hare,  Esq. 

would  act  under  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  of  tlieir  accountability  to  

the  town,  as  much  as  any  other  body.  13th  Feb.  1866. 

12.977.  Do  you  think,  speaking  generally,  that  persons  elected  by 
municipal  bodies  ai'e  men  of  sufficient  early  and  liberal  education  to  be 
wise  administrators  of  schools,  or  that  they  have  had  their  attention 
sufficiently  called  to  the  subject  of  education  to  be  wise  administrators 
of  schools  ? — I  think  that  if  you  entrust  important  functions  to  them  they 
would  gradually  and  rapidly  rise  to  the  performance  of  those  functions, 
equal  certainly  to  any  body  of  which  we  have  a  present  example ;  but,  as 
I  have  said  before,  I  have  hopes  of  the  better  constitution  of  local 
governments, — ^that  they  should  embrace  other  elements  which  they  do 
not  now  embrace. 

12.978.  Would  you  explain  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  practice 
from  the  necessity  of  going  before  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  fill  up 
the  bodies  of  trustees.  What  is  the  inconvenience  which  you  see  in 
that  ? — Suppose  you  had  a  body  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  trustees,  the 
clerk  of  the  trustees  would  probably  not  (hink  it  right  to  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  till  they  were  reduced  to  about  six.  Those  six 
would  be  persons  who  are  gradually  getting  older,  they  may  be  getting 
more  experience,  but  they  get  less  efficient  in  some  respects ;  while  eight 
or  nine  of  the  body  of  trustees  are,  as  I  have  supposed,  being  gi-adually 
removed  by  death.  During  all  that  time,  if  it  is  of  any  value  to  have  the 
full  body,  the  body  is  impaired  in  strength,  and  impaired  in  its  power  of 
action.  This  goes  on  year  after  year.  Then  you  have  suddenly  a  new 
set  of  persons  selected.  They  have  been  selected,  I  believe,  within  some 
years  past  with  great  care.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  the  Attorney- 
General  not  to  make  the  appoinlmcnt  until  he  had  sent  the  names  to 
the  town,  and  publicly  announced  the  names  of  the  persons  whom  he 
was  about  to  appoint.  I  remember  cases  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
which  persons  objecting  to  that  appointment  have  appeared,  and  they 
have  been  told  that  if  they  did  appear  they  must  appear  at  their  own 
expense,  and  it  is  not  everybody  who  is  wiUing  to  be  patriot  enough  to 
appear  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  his  own  expense. 

12.979.  We  may  draw  the  conclusion  from  what  you  say  that  the 
Court  of  Chancery  is  a  very  bad  machinery  for  filling  up  trusts  ? — I 
think  so ;  it  has  no  eyes  nor  ears  but  by  an  affidavit. 

12.980.  With  reference  to  the  rules  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  of 
which  you  were  speaking,  will  you  state  what  would  be  the  subjects  of 
those  general  rules  which  you  think  might  be  laid  before  Parliament ;  if 
I  understand  you  correctly  it  would  be  something  in  the  form  of  the 
code  whicli  emanates  from  the  Commitiee  of  the  Privy  Council  on 
Education? — Rules  may  be  suggested  of  this  kind:  1.  That  where  it 
appeared  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  desirable  to  combine  in  one 
body  trustees  of  several  endowments  for  purposes  of  education,  and  to 
constitute  a  general  ti'ust  for  the  government  of  the  whole,  they  should 
be  empowered  to  make  rules  for  that  purpose  applicable  to  the  schools 
in  any  particular  district  or  locality.  2.  That  where  charities  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  although  there  may  be  a 
special  form  of  benefit,  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners to  direct  that  any  other  method  of  application  in  their 
judgment  for  the  greater  benefit  of  the  poor  should  be  substituted  for 
that  directed  by  the  founder.  I  apprehend  it  is  only  the  nature  of  those 
rules  that  you  ask  for.  I  have  not  prepared  a  set  of  rules.  It  is  only 
this  moment  that  these  pai'ticular  rules  have  occurred  to  me.  I  simply 
express  the  nature  of  the  rules  which  might  be  laid  down. 
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y.  Uiin,  Esq.       12,981.  (Mr.  Erie.)  If  the  existing  law  is  so  very  vague  for  the 
- —  re-applieation  or  the  improved  application  of  charities,  do  you  think  a 

13th  lei).  1866.  declaratory  Act  miglit  be  more  easily  obtained  for  defining  the  existing 
law  ? — Probably.  I  should  think  very  likely  a  declaratory  Act  might 
be  more  easily  obtained,  and  miglit  be  a  better  kind  of  machinerj'  than 
such  genei'al  rules  as  I  .speak  of. 

12,982.  Not  purporting  to  alter  tlie  existing  law,  but  to  declare  it,  if 
it  is  so  wide  as  you  suppose  it  to  be,  that  there  is  really  no  limit  to  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  tiiafc  there  is  no  such  thing  aa  any  cy  pres 
doctrine  ? — In  that  sense  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  framing  such  an 
Act  as  that.  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  framing  an  Act  which  should 
preserve  and  stereotype,  as  I  may  say,  the  existing  law,  because  I  do 
not,  in  fact,  know  how  the  present  law  is  to  be  defined.  I  do  not  sci; 
any  possibility  of  making  a  definition  of  a  cy  pros  application, — what 
a  cy  pres  application  is  to  be.  We  ma)'  put  this  case.  Suppose  a 
draper  of  the  city  of  London  living  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Undei- 
shaft,  directed  the  proceeds  of  his  estate  to  be  divided  among  poor 
drapers,  aged  men  and  women,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft. 
Are  we  to  consider  his  principal  object  to  be  the  benefit  of  poor  drapers, 
or  the  parishioners  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  or  that  he  means  the 
benefit  to  be  chiefly  for  aged  persons  ?  You  see  it  may  mean  all  these 
things,  and  each  suggests  a  different  cy  pres  rule.  We  have  no  power 
of  definition,  nothing  but  pure  guess  work,  which  no  declaratory  Act 
could  possibly  prescribe. 

12.983.  Could  not  some  general  canons  or  rules  be  established  for  the 
application  of  doubtful  charities  and  vacant  charities,  if  I  may  so  call 
tliem? — I  think  not,  except  what  I  suggested  ju.st  now,  that  wherever 
the  gift  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  the  gi-eatest  benefit  to  the  poor  sliall 
be  the  mode  of  application. 

12.984.  Considering  that  schemes  for  the  improved  administration  of 
charities  only  reach  single  endowments,  each  scheme  obtained  with  grout 
labour,  and  applying  only  to  the  single  endowment  of  which  it  is  the  sub- 
ject, would  an  Act  of  Pailiament  be  useful  applying  to  all  endowments 
the  general  regulations  which  are  made  by  schemes  for  the  government  of 
the  proceedings  of  trustees,  and  enforcing  their  attendance,  and  similar 
purposes  ?— Certainly ;  something  in  the  nature  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act. 
I  think  it  would  be  veiy  useful  to  have  some  such  machinery  which 
could  be  embodied  for  reference  and  commonly  refen-ed  to. 

12.985.  So  that  that  would  be  a  scheme  at  once  for  all  charities  ? — Yes, 
I  think  that  would  be  desirable. 

12.986.  Do  you  think  that  general  facilities  for  the  improved  appli- 
cation of  charitable  funds  might  be  obtained  with  greater  ease  if  for 
chai-ities  only  established  a  given  number  of  years,  for  instance,  half  a 
century  or  60  years  ? — Certainly.  The  Law  Amendment  Society,  a  few 
years  ago,  referred  it  to  a  committee  to  inquii-e  into  that.  I  happened 
to  be  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  I  was  requested  to  draw  up  the 
report,  which  I  did,  and  which  was  adopted.  One  of  the  proposals  in 
that  report  was  that  after  a  certain  number  of  years  there  should  be  entiie 
power  of  remodelling,  thus  giving  to  testators  the  power  of  making  such 
a  disposition  as  they  thought  proper,  within  public  policy,  for  what  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  private  entail,  say  a  term  of  30  years ;  I  then  named 
30  years,  and  that  after  that  period  it  should  be  open. 

12.987.  With  reference  to  the  delegating  to  Parliament  the  supervision 
over  schemes  for  the  alteration  of  charities,  do  you  think  that  is  the  best 
tribunal,  so  to  call  it  ?  I  think  you  inspected  Dulwich  College,  and  you 
obsei-ved  the  progress  of  that  Bill  through  the  House  ? — Yes. 
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12.988.  Do  you  remember  that  members  without  any  local  connexion   T.  JIare,  Jisq. 

with  the  charity,  but  inciter!  by  persons  liaving  some  unacknowledged 

interest,  interfered  repeatedly? — Yes,  and  very  injudiciously  and  absurdly.  13th  Feb.  18C6. 

12.989.  Do  you  recollect  that  it  was  neccssai-y  for  tlie  Government  to 
propose  to  Parliament  to  rescind  certain  of  its  resolutions,  and  to 
announce  that  the  Bill  would  be  withdrawn  altogether  ? — Yes. 

12.990.  There  would  be  no  mode  of  confining  the  interposition  of 
members  of  Parliament  to  those  who  have  any  local  connexion  with  the 
place? — None  at  all.  What  I  would  suggest  i.';,  that  there  would  be  no 
Bill,  and  it  would  not  bo  competent  to  any  member  of  Pai'liament  to  re- 
model the  order  or  scheme  which  might  be  proposed.  It  would  be  open 
to  him  only  to  ivsk  the  House  that  it  be  rejected  or  struck  otit. 

12.991.  The  object  of  my  question  is  to  know  whether  you  could 
suggest  any  other  tribunal,  the  Privy  Council,  or  any  other  to  which 
such  proposals  might  be  referred  ? — Almost  the  only  tribunal  existing 
having  a  jurisdiction  of  the  nature  of  legislation,  and  as  to  which  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  are  any  principles  to  govern  it,  is  the  Judicial  Com  • 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  deal  with 
patents,  enlarging  the  periods  for  which  patent  rights  are  conceded.  It  is 
a  power  of  course  which  continues  a  monopoly,  and  is  of  considerable 
public  importance.  It  has  been  entrusted  by  Parliament  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  If  Parliament  would  give  the  same  power  to  such 
a  body,  acting  not  in  strictness  judicially,  it  might  be  the  best  tribunal. 

12.992.  You  were  speaking  just  now  of  the  constitution  of  district 
boards  for  the  administration  of  charities ;  do  you  think  that  charities  of 
all  classes  should  be  committed  to  the  management  of  the  same  board  ? — 
Very  desirable  indeed.  I  should  like  to  enlarge  the  functions  of  the  board 
and  to  enlarge  its  responsibilities  and  powers  and  duties. 

12.993.  You  would  have  persons  of  vei-y  diiferent  quahfications  in  such 
a  board  as  that.  You  would  have  some  who  would  be  requii'ed  to  manage 
almshouse  charities,  or  distributive  charities,  and  educational  charities 
though  perhaps  fitted  for  only  one  of  these  duties  ? — I  should  think  a  man 
who  was  well  qualified  for  one  duty  generally  well  qualified  for  the  other. 

12.994.  Would  not  they  be  so  very  numerous  that  the  responsibility 
would  be  dissipated  among  a  great  number? — I  apprehend  that  county 
boards  in  all  cases  would  form  themselves  into  committees,  that  persons 
residiiig  near  the  particular  spot  and  taking  an  interest  in  the  particular 
institution  would  he  a  committee  for  that  institution,  and  then  they  would 
have  the  general  advice  and  general  authority  of  the  whole. 

12.995.  They  would  not  be  required  to  divide  themselves  into  com- 
mittees?— For  the  convenience  of  public  business  I  should  think  they 
would  do  so. 

12.996.  You  would  rely  on  the  probability  of  their  doing  it? — Part  of 
their  constitution  might  point  that  out  to  them  as  a  convenient  mode  of 
administration. 

12.997.  You  have,  of  course,  visited  a  number  of  endowed  schools. 
Have  you  observed  cases  in  which  the  master  has  been  at  variance  with 
the  trustees  ? — Yes,  we  have  frequently  cases  of  that  kind. 

12.998.  Masters,  I  think,  are  sometimes  appointed  by  external  bodies  ; 
for  instance,  they  may  be  appointed  by  lords  of  manors,  or  by  colleges  ? — 
Yes. 

12.999.  And  not  by  the  trustees.  Have  you  observed  what  has  been 
the  consequence  of  that  ? — I  think  that  such  appointments  have  usually 
been  as  successful  as  if  made  by  the  trustees  themselves. 

13,000.  You  do  not  think  it  tends  to  a  want  of  deference  on  the  part  of 
the  master  to  the  trustees  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  would  do  so.  I  have 
not  found  examples  of  it. 


13th  3"ob.  1868. 
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T.  Hare,  Esq.       13,001.  Most  maatei's  of  endowed  schools  are  irremovable,  except  for 
cause,  are  they  not  ? — Ves. 

13.002.  Do  you  think  that  is  convenient? — Extremely  inconvenient. 

13.003.  How  would  yon  remedy  the  gi'eat  mischief  of  that  state  of  the 
law  ? — The  only  thing  that  occurs  to  me  as  being  really  efi'ectual  would 
be  to  malce  the  continuance  of  the  master  in  his  office  dependent  on  his 
success. 

13.004.  Are  the  trustees  to  judge  conclusively  without  any  control  at 
all  ? — The  authority  of  the  trustees  would  probably  require  some  other 
sanction  before  it  should  be  executed. 

13.005.  Would  you  give  to  a  majority  of  the  trustees  an  absolute  power 
of  removing  a  master  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  the  position  of  a  master  is  so 
important,  and  that  such  a  measure  of  independence  should  be  given  him, 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  a  majority  of  the 
trustees.  I  think  the  action  of  a  majority  of  the  trustees,  sanctioned  by  a 
permanent  authority  like  the  Charity  Commission,  would  be  sufficient. 

13.006.  This  case  may  occur  that  a  body  of  trustees  may  be  reduced  to 
three,  or  even  to  one? — Yes. 

13.007.  You  would  not  give  one  trustee  the  power  of  removing  a 
master  ? — Certaitily  not. 

13.008.  If  some  control  is  required,  what  control  do  you  think  should 
be  exercised? — Wo  have  no  constituted  body  at  present,  but  the  Charity 
Commission.  There  is  no  other  constituted  body  to  exei-cise  it  that  I 
know  of.  The  Court  of  Chancery  in  gi-oss  cases  can  now  remove  a 
master,  but  that  is  done  very  rarely,  and  whenever  it  is  done,  it  is  done  at 
a  vast  expense  to  the  charity. 

13.009.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  efficiency  of  charitable  endow- 
ments to  accomplish  their  object  depends  very  much  on  the  trustees  by 
whom  they  are  administered  ? — I  should  scarcely  say  that.  With  regard 
to  educational  charities,  it  must  depend  very  much  on  the  agents  employed, 
on  the  masters. 

13.010.  That  depends  on  themselves,  does  it  not,  whether  they  find 
good  masters? — Yes;  it  depends  on  them  of  course,  if  they  have  the 
selection  of  the  masters,  whether  they  select  good  ones.  That  is  a  selec- 
tion, however,  which  a  very  able  man  may  fail  in  making,  and  in  which 
a  man  of  much  less  ability  may  succeed. 

13.011.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  if  there  are 
judicious  and  effective  trustees,  the  charity  they  administer  is  useful  and 
accomplishes  its  objects;  and  under  the  management  of  trustees  of  an 
inferior  stamp,  a  similar  endowment  may  fiil  altogether  ? — No  doubt. 

13.012.  How  would  you  constitute  those  boards  of  trustees.  In  the 
case  of  self-election,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  survivors  fill  vacancies  in 
their  body,  do  you  think  that  requires  control  ? — I  think  certainly  that 
that  requires  control.  Several  cases  now  occur  to  me  in  which  the  sur- 
viving trustees  have  been  able  to  bring  in  their  own  relations,  so  that  one 
particular  family  has  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  management  of  the 
trust.     That  is  frequently  the  case. 

13.013.  Can  they  do  that  without  any  publicity? — They  do  that 
without  any  publicity  at  all. 

13.014.  And  without  any  control  over  the  expense  which  is  incun-ed? 
— And  -^vithont  any  control,  except,  of  course,  by  taking  legal  proceedings, 
and  making  them  accountable  for  having  spent  too  much,  which  would  be 
generally  more  costly. 

13.015.  What  remedy  do  you  think  should  be  applied  by  the  law  to 
that  state  of  things ;  that  there  should  be  publicity  ? — I  should  rather  give 
to  the  Chai-ity  Commission  power  to  add  to  the  bodies  of  trustees. 

13.016.  You  w  ould  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  self-election  ? — If  the 
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Commissioners  had  power  to  increase  the  body,  by  making  uew  appoint-    j'  jj^^g  ^g„^ 

ments  they  miglit  render  any  improper  appointments  the  trnsteos  had  

made  nugatoi-y.     Another  way  would  be  to  take  the  appointment  from  ISthTeb.  186  6 

them  altogether  and  vest  it  in  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  for  the 

Charity  Commissioners  to  avail  themselves  of  such  local  information  as 
they  can  obtain.  A  body  sitting  in  London  must,  of  course,  avail  them- 
selves of  local  information,  and  the  question  may  arise  from  what  source 
should  they  gather  that  information. 

13.017.  Is  it  not  easy  to  get  suificient  information  by  public  notice  in 
the  locality  ? — Generally  speaking,  I  suppose,  it  would  be  so  ;  but  in  the 
first  place,  I  suppose,  a  notice  would  intimate  that  some  one  was  about  to 
be  appointed.     It  would  not  be  an  advertisement  for  a  trustee. 

13.018.  Do  you  think  before  any  trustee  is  appointed  there  should  be 
the  most  public  notice  given  in  the  locality,  that  such  a  person  is  intended 
to  be  appointed,  and  that  it  should  be  open  to  anybody  to  state  objections 
to  it  ?— Yes,  and  that  any  objections  should  be  considered. 

13.019.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  there  not  great  danger,  that  if  you  trust  to 
local  influences  or  anything  of  a  local  election,  you  would  have  persons 
not  qualified  by  education  pressed  for  membership  in  tnists  ? — I  should 
think  there  is  no  great  risk  of  that.  If  publicity  is  given  to  it,  it  is  quite 
as  likely  to  reach  educated  persons  as  uneducated  persons,  and  the  opinion 
and  influence  of  those  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  what  takes  place 
in  their  own  districts,  and  who  ai'e  people  of  education  and  knowledge,  is 
likely,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  quite  as  powerfid  as  that  of  any  inferior 
person. 

13.020.  You  contemplate  that  the  ultimate  decision  for  filling  up  a 
vacancy  would  rest  with  the  board  in  London  ? — Yes ;  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  authority  that  I  can  see  at  present,  I  see  no  better  authority 
in  which  to  vest  it. 

13.021.  {Lord  Taunton^  I  believe  you  had  the  opportunity  of  looking 
closely  into  the  condition  of  Christ's  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

13.022.  On  what  occasion  was  that  ? — The  latter  part  of  1863  and 
eaily  in  1864. 

13.023.  What  general  opinion  did  you  form  of  the  state  of  that  great 
institution  for  purposes  of  education  ?  —  It  seems  to  be  fulfilling  its 
purpose  as  a  place  of  education  very  effectually.  There  are  about  1,J00 
boys  there. 

13.024.  Speaking  generally,  are  you  of  opinion  that  with  reference  to 
the  funds  belonging  to  that  institution  it  does  its  work  as  the  means  of 
educating  a  great  number  of  boys  ? — Certainly  it  does  its  work,  and  alto- 
gether does  it  economically,  I  dare  say. 

13.025.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  there  are  any  considerable  alterations 
which  might  with  benefit  be  introduced  into  the  existing  system  ? — The 
report  which  I  made  on  that  occasion  has  been  printed  by  Parliament.* 
In  that  representation  I  have  made  several  suggestions. 

13.026.  What  are  the  principal  suggestions  that  you  have  made  ? — One 
of  them  was  this,  that  the  funds  having  been  given,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  special  endowments,  as  much  for  the  education  of  girls  as  of  boys, 
the  institution^had  departed  very  widely  from  its  object,  and,  iis  I  ventured 
to  say,  lost  sight  very  greatly  of  its  duties,  in  reducing  the  number  of  girls 
instructed  to  about  25. 

1 3.027.  You  say  reducing  the  number  of  girls ;  do  you  apprehend  that 
there  was  ever  a  time  when  a  considerable  or  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  funds  of  this  institution  was  devoted  to  the  education  of  girls  than  is 
the  case  now  ? — Until  a  very  recent  time  they  had  as  many,  I  think,  as 

*  House  of  Commons  Papers,  1 865,  No.  382,  "  Charities." 
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T.  Hare,  Esq.    70  girls,  but  I  find  amongst  its  early  records  t'lat  there  were  children  Of 
both  sexes,  without  evidence  of  any  preference  of  one  to  the  other. 

13.028.  Did  you  make  any  observation  at  all  upon  the  system  on  which 
the  school  is  managed,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  general  authority  of  the 
head  master ;  I  imagine  the  mastere  there  are  not  under  that  sort  of 
general  superintendence  of  the  head  master  which  is  usually  found  in 
schools,  but  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  Committee  of  Governors  ? — 
I  believe  that  is  so. 

13.029.  Does  that  appear  to  you  to  work  prejudicially  to  the  interests 
of  the  school? — No  ;  although  the  head  master,  I  thiuk,  considered  that 
he  should  be  ex  officio  on  the  committee,  and  the  medium  of  carrying 
its  orders  into  execution  to  ensure  harmony  and  obedience. 

1 3.030.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  removing  the 
site  of  the  school  fi-om  London  to  some  place  in  the  country  ? — One  sug- 
gestion I  made  was  this,  tliat  being  a  boarding-school  there  was  really  no 
necessity  for  boarding  700  boys  in  Newgate  Street ;  that  if  with  a  view 
to  public  benefit  they  were  placed  somewhere  in  the  outskirts  of  London, 
in  a  suburban  position,  and  formed  into  several  different  schools,  they 
might  be  the  centres  of  very  large  educational  institutions  besides.  If  the 
700  boys  were  formed  into  seven  different  schools,  and  schools  for  girls 
established  in  a  circle  round  London,  those  schools  would  be  extremely 
valuable.  By  the  introduction  of  day  scholars  among  them  the  entire 
chaiacter  of  the  school  might  be  vastly  improved,  and  they  might  form 
centres  of  superior  schools  without  any  injury  to  their  own  funds. 

13.031.  Yon  would  propose  to  engraft  a  system  of  education  for  day 
boys  on  the  present  system  of  boarders  ? — Certainly ;  it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  might  be  done  with  very  great  advantage,  placing  them  still  within  the 
centimes  of  large  populations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  then  the 
property  in  Newgate  Street  would  be  of  very  great  value,  even  supposing 
you  I'Ctained  the  hall  itself  for  objects  connected  with  the  school. 

1 3.032.  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  the  recommendations  which 
have  been  made  for  altering  the  peculiar  dress  which  the  boys  wear  ? — 
That  matter  I  have  left  entirely  without  expressing  any  opinion  upon  it 
except  to  this  extent,  that  1  thought  with  regard  to  the  "  Grecians"  of  the 
ages  of  15  and  upwards,  the  dress  is  absurd  and  ridiculous,  and  for  tliem  an 
alteration  might  certainly  be  made.  I  find  those  who  have  been  educated 
in  the  school  are  generally  favourable  to  the  retention  of  the  dress. 

13.033.  I  believe  bluecoat  scholars  have  manifested  a  remaikable  attach- 
ment to  the  school,  and  that  many  of  them  have  veiy  largely  endowed  it, 
and  left  large  sums  of  money  to  promote  its  interests  ? — Yes,  and  they 
take  great  interest  in  it,  and  assist  boys  who  come  from  it.  Some  of  the 
boys  ai-e  very  much  assisted  and  brought  forward  in  life  by  associates  of 
the  school.  I  think  there  is  an  esprit  de  corps  wliich  is  of  great  value  in' 
that  respect. 

13.034.  (Mr.  Acland.)  You  have  stated  on  former  occasions  that  you 
entertained  a  very  strong  objection  to  the  present  application  of  the 
funds.  What  is  the  ground  of  your  objection  ? — It  seems  to  me  that 
the  funds  of  the  Bluecoat  School,  given  as  they  were  for  the  rearing 
up  of  miserable  youth,' — given  for  the  most  destitute  classes,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  donations, — have  been  taken  entirely  from  the 
class  for  which  thoy  were  designed  and  given  to  the  middle  classes.  1 
think  I  have  said  in  my  report,  and  I  should  repeat  it  here,  that  I  sup- 
pose there  is  not  a  child  in  the  school  who  would  not,  without  thtf 
aid  of  that  school,  obtain  as  good  an  education  as  the  great  mnjoriiy  ot 
the  poor  themselves  obtain,  by  the  assistance  of  their  friends  and  by  the 
position  which  they  have  in  life.  Therefore  you  assist,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  undeserving  persons,  persons  who  are  not  comforted  and  aided 
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by  that  assistance ;  but  you  assist  a  very  much  better  class  of  persons,  a   T.  Ilarc,  Ehij. 
class  of  persons  much  easier  circumstanced  than  the  very  poor,  to  obtain         -; — 
a  good  education  for  their  children,  and  to  put  tliem  forward  in  life  ;  iSthFeb.  ISCO. 
and  therefore  you  do,  in  a  measure,  what  you  can  to  preserve  the  social 
inequality  which  we  find  existing,  by  preventing  those  who  arc  some- 
thing beyond  the  poor  classes  from  falling  back  into  the  ranks  of  labour. 

13.035.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  the  boys  in  that  school 
have  been  placed  there  from  benevolent  motives  by  persons  who  have 
given  500/.  to  acquire  the  right  of  so  nominating  boys,  and  have  given 
to  the  humble  poor  the  means  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education  ? — I  know 
that  some  of  the  cases  in  which  persons  have  given  5001.  have  been 
cases  of  merchants  and  others  who  have  had  poor  relations  to  provide 
for,  and  have  thought  that  a  good  investment. 

13.036.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  any  selfish  application  of 
the  funds  of  that  kind  is  the  general  rule  ? — I  do  not  think  that  any 
selfish  application  of  the  funfe  is  the  general  rule.  I  think  the  applica- 
tion is  made  for  a  class  of  persons  who,  by  their  own  unaided  efibrts,  or 
by  the  efforts  of  their  relations  in  better  circumstances,  would  have 
obtained  an  education  as  good  as  the  majority  of  the  poor  obtain.  • 

13.037.  Would  not  that  objection  which  you  are  now  raising  to  Christ's 
Hospital  be  an  objection  to  ail  the  endowments  for  liberal  education  in 
grammar  schools,  and  even  in  the  Universities  ? — I  believe,  in  a  great 
measure,  it  would  be  an  objection  to  them  all,  if  they  are  made  practically 
inaccessible  to  the  most  numerous  class. 

13.038.  Then,  in  fact,  you  think  that  endowments  for  liberal  educa- 
tion are  inexpedient  ?— I  do  not  say  that. 

13.039.  Would  you  state  the  special  ground  on  which  you  think  the 
present  application  of  the  funds  of  Christ's  Hospital  are  inexpedient  ? — 
Because  I  think  they  become  the  patrimony  of  a  class  for  which  tliey  were 
never  destined,  and  for  which,  moreover,  it  is  not,  in  the  highest  sense, 
the  interest  of  the  public  that  they  should  be  dedicated. 

13.040.  How  do  those  reasons  specially  apply  to  Christ's  Plospital  more 
than  to  other  endowments  for  liberal  education  ? — Endowments  given 
for  liberal  education,  simply  as  liberal  education,  may  have  higher  objects 
than  a  regard  to  the  class  of  persons,  or  to  the  means  of  the  individual; 
if  not,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  that  is  a  proper  dedication  of  public 
funds. 

13.041.  My  question  was,  what  are  the  special  grounds  of  that  kind 
applying  to  Christ's  Hospital  as  distinguished  from  other  places  of  liberal 
education  ? — Christ's  Hospital  was  created  especially  for  the  destitute 
class.  It  was  a  foundation  immediately  after  the  Reformation,  when  the 
monasteries  had  been  abolished  in  the  country,  and  large  classes  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  be  fed  and  maintained  in  the  country  came  to 
London,  where  there  was  greater  wealth  and  greater  liberality.  They 
Avere  attracted  there.  Then  came  this  provision  for  them,  which,  in  its 
administration,  still  assumes,  not  only  that  the  children  have  no  relations 
who  can  educate  them,  but  none  to  provide  them  with  clothes  or  food, 
which  is  not  true  of  the  classes  by  whom  chiefly  the  provision  is 
usurjjcd. 

13.042.  What  proportion  of  the  total  income"  of  Christ's  Hospital,  as  it 
now  exists,  can  fairly  be  said  to  come  under  that  principle  ? — I  should 
think  at  least  two- thirds.     About  34,000/.  a  year  out  of  50,000/. 

13.043.  You  think  34,000/.  a  year  traceable  to  the  original  endow- 
ment ? — 34,000/.  a  year  is  traceable  to  endowments  made  under  the 
original  conditions.  The  endowments  are  vailous.  The  original  endow- 
ment by  Hcniy  VIII.  was  nothing  but  the  ground  on  which  the  building 
stands. 

2.  r>  d 
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T.  Hare,  Esq.  13,044.  These  sums  of  5001.,  which  are  often  spoken  of  aa  a  ground 
why  the  present  application  of  the  funds  should  not  be,  so  to  speak, 

13th  Feb.  1866.  restored  to  the  poor,  as  you  would  say,  only  apply  to  a  vciy  small  part  of 
the  income  ? — I  think  to  none,  as  they  have  usually  been  expended  as  a  part 
of  the  current  disbursements,  being  regarded  as  income,  and  not  as  capital. 
What  I  should  insist  upon  is  this,  that  by  no  gift  of  500?.  could  a  person 
acquire  a  right  to  dedicate  the  produce  of  the  endowments  to  purposes 
other  than  those  for  which  tliey  were  given.  Thercfoi'e,  if  a  bargain 
of  that  kind  were  made,  it  must  be  a  coiTupt  and  illegal  bargain. 

13.045.  Then  the  donations  of  500^.  by  no  means  cover  the  cost  of 
education  of  those  who  ai-e  appointed  under  the  right  of  patronage  which 
arises  from  that  500Z.  ? — A  calculation  was  made,  I  believe,  showing  that 
it  did  not  cover  it,  but  Avhethcr  it  did  or  did  not,  I  think  that  those  who 
give  500Z.  must  give  it  with  notice  that  they  do  not  thereby  purchase  any 
right  to  diveit  the  foundation  from  its  sti'ict  object,  and  the  money  must 
be  given  with  that  notice,  and  it  cannot  have  the  effect  of  creating  the 
right  so  to  divert  it. 

13.046.  You  have  stated  in  other  parts  of  your  evidence  that  original 
destinations  of  property  ought  not  to  govern  modern  views  of  expediency. 
Are  you  prepared  to  say,  looking  at  this  institution  under  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  time,  that  it  is  a  useless  or  inexpedient  foundation  as 
now  applied  ? — I  think  it  is  not  now  applied  in  a  manner  in  which  it  is 
desirable  that  a  public  endowment,  a  perpetual  fund,  should  be  applied. 
I  think  if  there  be  classes  of  society,  whether  clergy,  or  military,  or 
medical,  or  otherwise,  who  wish  to  provide  better  education  for  their 
children,  and  to  guard  the  children  of  their  class  from  falling  back  into 
lower  ranks  of  life,  it  is  a  very  fan-  mode  in  which  they  can  employ  their 
individual  funds,  and  the  State  should  assist  them  in  setting  apai"t  and 
preserving  such  buildings  and  institutions  as  may  be  necessary  to  give 
permanence  to  that  object;  but  beyond  that  I  think  that  the  setting 
apart  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  a  portion  of  tlie  accumulated 
capital  of  the  world,  for  the  perpetual  relief  of  any  class,  and  thereby 
afterwards  exonerating  it  to  that  extent  from  the  personal  and  individual 
charge  its  members  would  be  otherwise  subject  to,  is  not  a  just  and 
proper  application  of  the  power  of  the  State.  It  is  attempting  to  do 
that  which  is  suJfBciently  effected  by  private  inheritance ;  and  it  is  a  mode 
of  presei-ving  the  inequalities  of  fortune  which  I  think  should  not  be 
sanctioned  by  wise  legislation. 

13.047.  Are  you  prepared  to  say,  looking  at  the  very  low  incomes  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  many  of  the  ministers  of  rehgion,  and  other 
persons  in  a  similar  positioji  in  life,  that  it  is  an  unjust  and  inexpedient 
application  of  public  charities,  to  help  them  to  get  a  liberal  education  for 
their  own  children  ? — If  such  help  be  given  to  them  as  a  class  exclusively, 
it  is  calculated  to  lessen  effort,  and  thus  weaken  character,  and  it  is  not 
fair  to  the  unendowed  classes.  I  Ihink  all  that  it  is  proper  to  do  is  to 
give  every  facility  to  the  living  individual,  to  do  the  best  for  his  class  as  for 
himself.  Perpetual  endowments  for  the  maintenance  of  such  institutions 
I  distinguish  from  the  capital  necessary  for  their  establishment,  to  which 
every  encouragement  might  be  given.  Maintenance  may  be  attached  to 
valuable  services  as  their  wages  or  reward;  but  I  suppose,  as  far  as 
concerns  charity,  power  is  given  to  every  age  to  do  its  own  duties,  and  it 
ii  better  that  it  should  itself  do  them.  There  is,  however,  scope  enough 
ibr  the  employment  of  the  present  endowments  to  bring  up  the  long 
arrears  of  neglect. 

Adjourned, 
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PKESENT : 

Lord  Taunton. 

Lord  Ltttelton. 

Thomas  Dyke  Agland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peter  Eule,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 
Ralph  R.  W.  Lingen,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined.  R.  R.  W. 

Lingen,  Esq, 

13.048.  (Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  have  filled  the  office  of  secre- 

tary  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  since  the  year  1849  ? —  14th  Feb.  1866. 
Yes,  and  I  have  been  employed  in  that  Department  since  1846.  

13.049.  Your  attention  in  that  capacity  must  of  course  have  been 
mainly  directed  to  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society  ? — Yes. 

13.050.  You  are  probably  aware  that  the  object  of  this  Commission  is 
to  inquire  into  the  education  of  the  entire  middle  class  of  society,  which 
may  be  comprised  between  the  labouring  class  and  the  very  highest  class 
who  are  educated  in  a  few  of  the  great  schools  ? — Yes. 

13.051.  I  dare  say  your  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  condition  of 
the  education  of  the  middle  classes  in  this  country  ? — Yes. 

13.052.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  any  large  portion  of  that  class  who 
at  present  have  not  readily  the  means  of  obtaining  a  good  education  for 
their  children  ? — Yes,  I  think  a  large  portion  of  them. 

13.053.  Is  there  any  particular  portion  of  the  middle  class  to  which 
that  observation  would  specially  apply  ? — I  should  apply  it  to  all  that 
portion  of  the  middle  class  which  is  unable  to  afford  the  education  which 
is  given  in  the  public  schools.  Of  coui'se  there  are  many  exceptions,  but. 
speaking  broadly,  I  should  apply  it  to  all  below  the  great  public  schools. 

13,064.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  fi'om  what  may  be  called  the  upper 
division  of  the  middle  class,  I  mean  the  persons  who  can  afford  to  give, 
say,  100^.  a  year  for  the  education  of  their  children,  there  have  of  late 
arisen  a  great  number  of  veiy  excellent  schools,  that  do  to  a  great  extent 
supply  whatever  deficiency  there  may  have  been  with  regard  to  the  means 
of  education  for  that  class  ? — I  am  less  conversant  with  the  state  of 
mattei's  which  may  exist  at  this  time  in  reference  to  the  new  schools ;  but, 
looking  back  to  the  time  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  should  quite  stand  by  the 
statement  I  have  made,  and  I  can  hardly  fancy  that  there  has  been  so 
much  improvement  as  not  to  leave  the  statement  stiU  very  generally 
applicable. 

13.055.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  very 
great  improvement  in  the  class  of  persons  who  embrace  the  profession  of 
a  schoolmaster  as  ajDplicable  to  teaching  in  good  gi'ammaa-  schools  ? — It  is 
not  within  my  knowledge  that  it  is  so. 

13.056.  At  all  events,  you  believe  that  in  the  lower  stratum  of  the 
middle  class  there  does  exist  a  veiy  gi'eat  want  of  improvement  ? — Yes. 

.  13,057.  Would  you  favour  tlio  Commission  with  any  suggestions  that 
may  occur  to  you  as  to  means  that  are  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  by 
direct  or  indii'ect  means,  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  education  of 
the  middle  classes  ? — Of  course,  the  better  application  of  endowments  is 
one  obvious  point  to  mention  ;  but,  apart  from  endowments,  I  think  that 
the  middle  classes  themselves,  especially  in  towns,  have  the  means  of  im- 
provement, to  a  large  extent,  within  their  own  power.     In  the  education 
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i?.  if.  W.  of  boys  everything  turns  on  securing  tlic  services  of  really  able  and  com- 
Lingen,  Esq.  potent  masters,  and  to  secui'e  those  services  is  entirely  a  question  of  what 
you  can  afford  to  pay  them.  My  idea  is  that  the  middle  classes,  as  a  rule, 
cannot  afford  to  pay  a  sufficiently  good  class  of  teachers  in  boarding 
schools,  but  I  think  that  they  have  it  in  their  povjrer,  by  keeping  their 
children  at  home,  and  so  relieving  themselves  fi'om  the  expense  of  board- 
ing them  away  from  home,  to  offer  very  competent  salaries  to  the  masters 
of  good  day  schools.  I  think  that  in  any  town  where  as  many  as  60  or 
70  boys  can  be  got  together,  the  middle  class  as  a  rule  could  certainly 
afford  to  pay  for  them  lOl.  a  year  apiece  ;  and  if  they  confined  their  edu- 
cation to  such  as  was  of  a  commercial  character,  600/.  or  700^.  a  year,  and 
the  use  of  buildings  rent  free,  would  secure  for  them,  fi'om  amongst  the 
best  of  the  certificated  schoolmasters,  or  persons  of  that  class,  very  com- 
petent instructors,  i^o  far  as  they  wanted  any  extra  instruction  in  I'Vench, 
or  in  modern  languages,  or  any  of  those  subjects  that  might  require  extra 
teachers,  their  combination  in  one  school  would  enable  them  to  do  wbat 
is  very  largely  done  now  by  private  families  in  the  country  parts  of 
England ;  that  is,  that  a  certain  number  of  childi'en  who  want  a  drawing 
master,  or  a  French  master,  meet  at  some  one  spot  where  the  master 
attends.  That  soi-t  of  machinery  would  be  equally  applicable  to  these 
day  schools,  and  in  that  manner  I  think,  even  apart  fi-om  endowments, 
the  middle  classes  have  in  their  own  hands  the  means  of  very  much  im- 
proving the  education  which  they  receive.  In  proportion  as  you  have 
got  an  endowment  to  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  this  kind  of  school,  of  course 
you  might  obtain  a  better  master,  or  you  might  add  fresh  subjects  of  in- 
struction, or  you  might  relieve  the  payment ;  but  it  is  in  that  du-ection, 
it  appears  to  me,  that  middle-class  education  could  be  best  impi-oved,  in- 
stead of  relying,  as  they  do  now  where  thei-e  are  not  endowed  schools, 
almost  entirely  upon  the  mere  private  adventurer,  and  leaving  the  organi- 
zation of  the  school,  and  eveiT^thing  connected  with  it,  to  the  master, 
accoi'ding  to  his  own  intelligence,  and  his  sense  of  his  own  interest,  instead 
of  organizing  some  plan  among  themselves,  in  doing  which  they  might 
obtain,  and  no  doubt  would  obtain,  the  assistance  of  the  resident  clergy 
and  gentry,  and  a  great  deal  of  direction  which  they  now  lack.  That 
sort  of  plan  I  think  would  be  equally  applicable  both  to  boys  and  to  gh'ls ; 
and  I  think  it  is  at  least  as  important  that  it  sliould  be  extended  to  gh'ls 
as  to  boys.  I  should  myself  like  to  see  in  every  town  where  the  numbers 
were  sufficient,  a  day  school  of  that  sort  for  both  sexes. 

13.058.  You  object  to  its  being  left  to  the  chance  of  a  good  private 
schoolmaster  undertaking  it  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  tliat  is  too  great  a  risk. 

13.059.  Upon  what  pi'inciple  exactly  would  you  have  this  school 
founded  ?  Do  you  think  the  proprietary  school  principle  would  answer 
the  object  ? — It  would  be  more  or  less  in  the  character  of  a  proprietary 
school ;  but  those  schools,  at  least  such  of  them  as  I  have  known,  have 
been,  to  a  large  extent,  boarding  schools.  A  proprietary  school  of  the 
day  kind  is  what  I  contemplate. 

13.060.  You  would  wish  that  the  Government  should  not  in  any  way 
undertake  to  originate  such  schools,  or  in  any  way  to  control  them  after 
they  were  originated  ?— I  think  not. 

13.061.  How  would  you  anticipate  that  a  school  such  as  you  would 
desire  to  see  would  arise  in  any  town  ?  In  what  manner  would  it  be 
established  ? — It  would  be  established  by  the  people  themselves. 

13.062.  Do  you  mean  upon  the  proprietary  principle  ? — I  imagine 
that  the  way  in  which  it  would  arise  might  be  something  of  this  sort  : 
that  if  the  people  of  the  town  felt  the  need  of  it,  they  would  call  a  public 
meeting  ;  so  many  would  put  down  their  names,  and  engage  to  send  so 
many  childi-en,  and  to  pay  so  many  sums  of  10/.,  or  whatever  was  the 
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rate  decided  upon.     Upon  that,  they  would  appoint  trustees,  or  a  com-      R.  li.  W. 
mittee.     They  would,  if  they  had  not  abeady  done  so,  take  steps  to  pi'o-    Lingen,  Esq. 
cure  buildings.     Then  a  master  would  be  engaged,  and  the  thing  would  , ...  ir7~,o.„ 

13.063.  You  would  not  propose  to  introduce  any  GoTernment  ma- 
chinery at  all  in  the  matter  ? — So  far  as  a  school  of  that  kind  goes,  I 
do  not  see  that  Government  machinery  would  be  necessary.  In  almost 
every  town  j'ou  have  a  certain  amount  of  endowment,  and  no  doubt  the 
people  who  were  originating  these  schools  would  be  ready  to  take  into 
account  any  endowments  that  might  be  within  their  reach  ;  if  then  there 
were  any  cheap  and  simple  machinery  for  adapting  the  endowments  to 
the  kind  of  school  they  wanted,  no  doubt  so  far  the  Government  might 
help  forwai'd  the  work  that  I  have  sketched  out. 

13.064.  But  in  the  case  in  which  there  is  no  endowment,  would  there 
be  any  considerable  difference  in  your  plan  from  that  which  probably 
now  takes  place  in  many  instances,  of  a  schoolmaster  healing  that  there 
was  a  demand  for  education  on  the  part  of  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 
in  any  to^vn  to  have  rendered  it  worth  while  to  go  there  and  set  up  the 
profession  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  to  rely  on  his  character  and  abilities  for 
prospering  in  that  profession  ;  is  there  any  material  diiference  in  that 
from  the  suggestion  that  you  have  made  ? — I  think  the  master's  position 
is  much  more  of  a  public  one,  on  the  plan  that  I  have  suggested  ;  and 
that  the  master  of  such  a  school  is  far  more  under  the  control  of  public 
opinion,  both  as  to  what  he  does  in  the  school,  and  as  to  what  he  teaches, 
and  as  to  how  he  teaches  it. 

13.065.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  his  not  having 
sufficient  independence,  and  being  so  completely  under  the  control  of 
public  opinion  as  to  be  liable  to  caprice  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  thoso 
who  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  that  his  situation  would  be  so  pre- 
carious that  men  of  independent  minds  and  suitable  qualifications  would 
hardly  be  found,  who  would  be  willing  to  expose  themselves  to  the  effects, 
of  public  opinion  of  the  description  to  which  you  have  adverted  ? — I  dot 
not  think  he  would  be  so  dependent  as  the  simple  private  adventm-er. 

1 3.066.  Still,  I  presvime  under  your  plan  there  would  be  a  committee- 
who  would  have  and  would  exercise  a  control  over  the  actions  of  the 
schoolmaster  ? — Very  much  as  the  trustees  or  managers  of  an  endowed 
school  now  do. 

13.067.  In  the  case  in  which  there  is  an  endowment,  do  you  think  it 
woidd  be  desirable  that,  in  some  way  or  othei",  the  benefits  of  that  endow- 
ment in  certain  cases  should  be  enlai'ged  by  blending  the  proprietary 
principle  with  that  endowment,  and  thus  enabling  the  benefits  of  these 
schools  to  be  greatly  extended,  and  a  cheaper  education  in  the  town 
afforded  to  the  scholars  ? — ^Yes ;  I  should  like  to  malte  available  for 
schools  of  the  character  I  have  mentioned,  all  those  ondoAvments  that 
were  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  middle  classes. 

13.068.  In  the  case  of  a  lai'ge  and  valuable  class  among  the  middle 
classes,  farmers  scattered  over  the  country  in  purely  agricultural  districts, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  send  their  sons  to  day  schools,  would  it 
not  ? — Yes,  1  think  it  would.  I  should  state  that  my  experience  of  the 
purely  rural  districts  ia  less  than  it  has  been  of  towns. 

13.069.  Have  you  ever  considered  any  way  in  which  the  national 
schools  miglit  be  made  available  for  the  sons  of  farmers  upon  jjayment  of 
a  higher  fee  than  is  now  usually  received  in  these  national  schools,  by 
which  they  might  be  enabled  to  receive  a  somewhat  higher  education  ? — 
The  national  schools  can  be  made  perfectly  available  if  the  farmers  are 
willing  to  send  their  children  to  them ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  farmer 
will  send  his  son,  at  least,  that  is  my  experience,  to  the  same  school  as 
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R.  R.  W.  that  to  which  tho  children  of  the  labourers  go.  It  is  partly  a  feeling  of 
Lingen,  Enq.  social  pride ;  but  there  is  also  a  better  reason  for  it,  namely,  that  fanners' 
sons  wiU  have  to  maintain  command  afterwards  over  those  persons,  and 
there  is  a  sort  of  quarter-deck  feeling,  that  the  one  is  the  officer,  and  the 
other  tlie  common  seaman ;  so  that  the  farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  averse.  Still, 
in  some  cases,  where  from  the  influence  of  the  clergyman,  or  from  other 
circumstances,  they  have  been  willing  to  tiy,  it  has  answered  perfectly 
well.  When  the  Dean  of  Hereford  was  vicar  of  King's  Somboume,  he 
had  a  school  which  was  frequented  by  the  farmers'  as  well  as  the 
labom'ers'  sons.  Up  to  10  years  of  age  every  boy  wants  pretty  much 
the  same  kind  of  education,  iiTespectively  of  social  rank.  After  that  age 
the  farmer  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  keep  his  son  at  school, 
and  every  master  who  is  reaUy  fit  to  have  a  national  school  at  all,  is 
competent  to  give  a  good  commercial  education  to  a  boy  up  to  16,  which 
is  about  as  long  as  the  ordinary  farmer  can  keep  his  son  at  school. 

13.070.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger,  if  that  system  was  pretty 
generally  adopted,  of  the  master  being  under  the  temptation  of  devoting 
his  time  and  attention  too  much  to  the  boys  of  a  higher  class,  who  would 
remain  longer  with  him,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  instruction  of  the  sons  of 
labourers  ? — ^Yes ;  there  is  a  very  great  danger  of  that,  and  it  can  only  be 
safely  tried  in  schools  where  you  have  a  very  conscientious  and  active 
clergyman,  or  other  manager,  to  look  after  them ;  and  I  should  also  say 
where  you  have  public  inspection. 

13.071.  Then  in  yom*  opinion  it  would  scarcely  be  safe  to  adopt  such 
a  scheme  generally  ? — I  think  in  inspected  schools  it  would  be  safe. 

13.072.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  that  this  reluctance  of  fanners 
to  send  their  sons  to  good  national  schools  is  to  a  certain  extent  due  to 
their  own  want  of  education,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  family  standard 
of  education  rises,  a  good  deal  of  that  objection  would  melt  away,  as  I 
believe  it  does  not  exist  in  Scotland  to  the  same  extent  ? — No  ;  in  Scot- 
land it  is  diiferent.  All  classes  there  ai'e  educated  together.  I  myself 
rather  doubt  whether  in  England  the  causes  which  make  the  farmers 
reluctant  would  be  got  over  by  a  superior  education  in  their  famihes.  I 
think  they  rest  to  a  certain  extent  on  reasons  not  exactly  connected  with 
ignorance.  I  think  they  rest  a  good  deal  on  the  organization  of  society 
in  the  rural  districts. 

13.073.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  this  the  diiierence  between  the  present 
system,  in  which  schools  are  set  up  on  the  ordinai-y  demand  and  supply 
principle,  by  what  ai-e  sometimes  called  adventurers,  and  what  you  pro- 
pose :  you  would  have  schools  established  to  be  responsible  to  the  whole 
community  of  a  town,  and  under  the  management  of  some  body  appointed 
by  them  ? — It  would  not  necessarily  take  the  form  of  a  committee  of  the 
Town  Council,  or  other  body  actually  recognized  by  law  ;  but  I  do  con- 
template a  certain  amount  of  co-operation  and  delegation  of  authority  on 
the  part  of  those  who  send  their  children  to  these  schools. 

13.074.  With  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools  they  would 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  and  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  community  ? — Yes.  I  would  Olustrate  it  in  this  way :  in 
the  case  of  a  school  kept  by  a  strictly  private  adventurei-,  the  parent  of 
A.  calls  upon  him;  he  is  only  entitled  to  ask  him  about  the  boy  A. 
The  master,  if  he  chooses,  may  refuse  to  answer  any  other  questions ; 
and  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  business  by  his  saying,  "  You  may  take 
"  the  boy  A.  away."  But  I  contemplate  that  there  should  be  some  body 
in  these  schools  who  would  discharge  the  same  functions  as  trustees  do  in 
endowed  schools  and  as  what  are  cnlled  mnnagers  do  in  the  national 
schools ;  that  is  to  say,  persons  who  should  hare  something  to  say  to  the 
whole  school,  and  not  only  to  the  individual  scholars. 
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13.075.  This  system  has  not  been  attempted  in  any  of  the  towns  of      jj,  r,  ppr. 
this  country  ? — The  proprietary  schools  are  more  or  less  of  that  character.    Lingen,  Esq. 

13.076.  What  are  called  the  new  county  scliools  arc  essentially  on  that         

principle,  are  they  not  ?— Yes.  14th  Feb.  1866 

13.077.  Are  you  much  acquainted  with  any  private  schools  for  the 
middle  class  held  by  gentlemen  whose  property  they  are  ? — Absolutely 
private  adventure  schools  ? 

13.078.  Yes. — No,  I  do  not  know  any  school  of  that  sort.  I  myself 
was  at  a  country  grammar  school. 

13.079.  Can  you  go  more  into  detail  as  to  the  constitution  of  such 
a  school  in  a  town  of  moderate  size,  beai'ing  in  mind  the  religious  question 
particularly  ? — I  do  not  myself  apprehend   that  the  religious  question 

would  be  a  serious  embarrassment  in  such  cases.  I  believe  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  town  in  the  kingdom  in  which  you  would  not  have  one  or 
other  of  these  cases ;  either  the  different  bodies,  the  different  Protestant 
bodies  at  any  I'ate,  would  be  numerous  enough  to  have  their  own  sepai-ate 
schools  of  this  class  ;  or,  if  tliey  were  not,  you  would  find  universal  ac- 
quiescence in  a  church  scliool  with  what  is  called  "  a  conscience  clause." 

13.080.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  do  not  contemplate,  as  an  important  part 
of  your  plan,  the  whole  town  acting  as  a  body,  so  as  to  have  anything 
like  a  foreign  lycee.  You  contemplate  a  separate  action  of  religious 
bodies  ? — In  the  first  instance,  my  idea  is  an  extension  of  the  system  of 
proprietary  schools.  I  think  it  is  quite  conceivable,  as  time  went  on,  that 
the  plan  would  take  a  more  formal  organization.  The  first  step  that  I 
should  myself  like  to  see  taken  by  the  middle  classes  would  be,  a  great 
extension  of  tlie  proprietary  school  system  on  tlie  basis  of  day  schools. 

13.081.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  With  regard  to  the  cost,  when  you  stated 
that  you  did  not  consider  generally  speaking  that  the  middle  classes  of  this 
country  could  afford  the  cost  of  a  boarding  school,  at  what  average  sum 
do  you  put  the  cost  of  a  boarding  school  for  the  middle  class  ? — I  can 
state  now  only  two  points  which  arc  within  my  own  actual  knowledge. 
I  was  myself  at  a  country  grammar  school  where  there  were  about  100 
boys.  I  am  speaking  now  of  upwards  of  30  years  ago.  One  thing  with 
another,  my  bills  averaged  about  801.  a  year,  including  board.  I  consider 
that  higher  than  the  bulk  of  the  middle  classes  can  afford.  Well  then,  a 
second  instance  is  the  schoolmasters  who  are  in  training  in  the  normal 
schools  under  Government.  The  average  there  ranges  rather  above  50^. 
per  annum  than  under  it.  That  again  I  consider  more  than  the  middle 
classes,  properly  so  called,  can  afford.  The  chairman  mentioned  to  me, 
when  I  was  coming  into  the  room,  that  at  the  school  at  West  Buckland, 
they  are  able  to  give  a  very  good  education  and  board  for  23Z.  a  year. 
That  is  very  much  less  than  I  have  any  experience  of.  I  should  think 
it  desirable  to  have  an  instance  of  that  kind  set  out  in  the  utmost  detail, 
as  to  lodging,  instruction,  salaries,  &c.  It  must  be  an  example  of  the 
greatest  value. 

13.082.  If  you  could  have  boarding  schools  for  the  middle  classes  at 
an  average  expense  of  between  40Z.  and  601.,  do  you  conceive  that  for 
the  advantages  which  are  common  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
especially  in  a  scattered  population, — ^with  respect  to  farmers  for  instance, 
for  the  advantages  which  they  would  derive  from  boarding  schools  for 
their  children,  many  of  them  would  be  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  to 
obtain  education  at  that  rate  for  their  children  ? — I  myself  think  that  the 
advantages  of  boarding  schools  are  by  no  means  the  same  when  you 
descend  below  the  highest  classes. 

13.083.  Will  you  go  into  detail  on  that? — I  think  so,  because  the 
boys  of  that  sort  bring  with  them  from  home  better  traditions  of 
manners  and  of  honour,  so  that  the  public  opinion  of  one  of  the  public 
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U.  n.  )V.  schools  of  this  country  almost  always  ranges  pretty  high.  Then  again, 
JJnffei}.,  Esq.  their  numbers  are  large.  One  bad  boy  is  neutralized  by  a  large  majority 
itiil'el).  1866.  *>f^^'*«i';  but,  in  these  smaller  boarding  schools,  in  the  first  place,  the 

! '  head  master  never  can  be  a  man  of  the  same  mark.     At  the  head  of  a 

public  school,  when  you  offer  4,000^.  or  5,000/.  a  yem-,  you  get  a  man 
who,  if  he  had  gone  to  law,  might  have  looked  to  become  a  judge,  and 
who  very  likely,  as  it  is,  will  be  a  bishop.  You  will  not,  as  a  rule,  have 
at  the  head  of  these  smaller  boarding  schools  the  same  kind  of  man  that 
you  have  at  the  head  of  a  public  school.  Then,  the  boys  come  from  their 
homes  with  a  much  lower  standard,  both  of  manners  and  honour.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  exceptions ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  come  with  a 
lower  standard.  Their  number  is  .smaller;  they  are  brought  into  much 
closer  contact ;  and  in  that  way,  it  by  no  means  follows,  I  think,  that  the 
boarding  school  system  for  the  middle  classes  is  capable  of  being  defended 
by  all  the  same  arguments  as  the  boarding  school  system  for  the  upper 
classes.  I  believe  that  all  that  large  and  valuable  portion  of  the  middle 
class  which  is  not  rich,  nor  in  the  way  to  grow  rich,  but  is  by  birth,  or 
by  profession,  gentle,  has,  thi-ough  a  combination  of  home  and  day  school 
education,  a  much  gi-eater  security  for  their  sons  growing  up  gentlemen 
like  themselves,  than  if  they  were  turned  into  such  boarding  schools  as  are 
all  they  can  afford.  This  system  is  now  largely  in  operation  among  the  pro- 
fessional classes  in  London.  By  any  of  the  early  trains  you  may  meet  the 
sons  of  those  of  them  who  live  in  the  suburbs  coming  up  to  the  schools 
attached  to  King's  or  University  College  ;  or,  perhaps,  to  one  of  the  old 
public  schools  in  London,  such  as  Westminster,  St.  Paul's,  or  Chai-ter- 
house.  The  same  thing  is  to  be  seen  in  many  London  households. 
Breakfast  is  early,  that  the  boys  may  be  off  to  school.  I  may  mention 
incidentally,  as  beai'ing  on  this  part  of  my  argument,  that  the  proposal 
to  remove  the  public  schools  out  of  town  is  one  v.'hich  seems  to  me  to 
be  greatly  against  the  interest  of  the  classes  who  use  them  to  such 
purpose. 

13.084.  May  not  what  you  have  said  be  taken  iu  two  ways, — might 
not  we  hope  that  in  carefully  established  boarding  schools  the  inferiority 
of  their  home  education  and  the  influences  which  bear  upon  them  at  home 
to  a  great  extent  would  be  rectified  and  elevated  ? — One  may  hope  so  ; 
but  I  confess  that  I  think  the  chances  are  quite  as  great,  that  the  evil 
will  be  increased  by  the  re-aetion  of  numbers,  who  all  come  with  more  oi 
less  the  same  faults  to  cure. 

13.085.  {Mr.  Acland.)  How  do  you  propose  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
for  the  agricultural  parents  ? — As  I  said,  I  am  less  conversant  witii  the 
details  of  the  country  than  of  towns.  There  was  a  grammai'  school, 
which  I  knew,  to  which  the  farmers'  sons  used  to  ride  on  donkeys  or 
ponies  ;  and  there  was  a  stable  annexed  to  the  school,  where  these  steeds 
were  put  up  in  midday.  The  boys  generally  brought  their  lunch  with 
them,  and  went  home  in  the  evening. 

13.086.  Speaking  generally,  have  you  a  decided  opinion  on  the  expe- 
diency of  connecting  technical  knowledge  with  schools  ? — My  own 
opinion  with  regard  to  schools  generally  is  in  favour  of  keeping  thorn  to 
their  proper  business,  that  of  general  knov^lcdgo.  I  think  technical 
knowledge  is  a  separate  thing. 

13.087.  You  would  not  propose  to  get  over  the  difficulty  in  that  way 
as  regards  farmers  by  attaching  any  farm  department  to  the  school  ? — ^No, 
I  should  not;  but  I  do  not  think  my  opinion  is  worth  xary  much 
about  it. 

13.088.  Do  you  not  think  that  something  might  be  made  in  process  of 
time  of  the  various  diocesan  and  other  training  schools,  in  the  way  of 
expanding  them  as  boarding  schools  for  the  middle  classes  ?— 1  think  it  is 
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quite  conceivable  that  the  number  of  normal  schools  for  masiers  may      U.  li.  W. 
have  been  overdone,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  that  some  of  them  might  be    Lingen,  Esq. 

usefully  made  to  serve  as  middle  schools :  but,  as  far  as  the  experiment  has       .  ~ 

been  tried  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  it  is  not  favourable  to  uniting  "'' 

the  normal  and  the  farmer  class  together. 

13.089.  You  are  probably  aware  of  the  views  entertained  by  some 
persons  as  to  the  disadvantage  which  hag  resulted  incidentally  from  the 
high  pressure  put  on  to  create  on  a  sudden  a  number  of  trained  school- 
masters. Do  you  agree  with  that  feeling,  and  think  that  in  process  of 
time  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  masters  from  the  middle  ranks  as  a  pro- 
fession like  any  other  calling  ? — In  schools  for  the  poor,  do  you  mean  ? 

13.090.  Yes,  or  masters  generally.  Do  you  think  we  may  look  for- 
ward to  the  ordinaiy  inducements  which  lead  young  men  to  devote  them- 
selves to  a  profession  for  a  supply  of  schoolmasters  for  the  middle  classes, 
or  do  you  think  that  measures  are  necessary  to  stimulate  a  special  training 
to  induce  persons  to  commit  themselves  to  the  life  of  a  schoolmaster? — I 
think  the  inducement  will  entirely  turn  on  what  you  can  oHer  them  in 
tlieir  situations.  I  think  that  any  stimuhis  at  the  beginning  of  a  career, 
to  enable  a  man  to  be  trained  for  it,  when  he  does  not  find  what  he  wants 
at  the  end,  will  always  he  a  failure.  You  must  pitch  the  payment  in 
your  schools  according  to  the  ordinary  demand  of  that  class  from  which 
your  masters  are  to  come.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  other  stimulus 
which  will  really  create  a  supply. 

13.091.  Admitting  that  the  efforts  of  the  State  and  of  various  religious 
bodies  have  been  quite  justified  by  the  necessity,  ai-e  you  of  opinion  that 
it  is  desirable  rather  to  look  forward  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  the 
profession  of  a  schoolmaster  shall  naturally  grow  out  of  improved  middle 
class  education  ? — ^Yes. 

13.092.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  this  Commission  to 
recommend  any,  and,  if  so,  what  measures,  to  promote  the  education  of 
schoolmasters  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  teachers  below  the  ranli  of 
University  men  for  the  lower  grammar  schools,  and  for  what  are  com- 
monly called  commercial  schools  ?  —  No ;  I  think  it  would  not  be 
advisable. 

13.093.  To  what  measures  do  you  look  for  the  supply  of  those  masters  ? 
— I  think  many  of  the  best  masters  among  the  certificated  class  would 
find  their  way  into  those  schools  ;  and  I  also  think  that  the  moi-e  or 
less  public  position  which  a  schoolmaster  vi'ould  hold  in  the  proprictaiy 
or  town  school  that  I  have  spoken  of,  would  secure  a  very  competent 
number  of  young  men  from  the  Universities,  who  would  hold  those 
positions  perhaps  as  the  first  they  would  take,  but  would  bring  the  full 
vigour  and  energy  of  youth  to  them,  even  if  they  did  not  hold  them  very 
long  ;  and  so  I  think  there  would  be  no  lack  of  competent  masters. 

13.094.  Do  you  apprehend  any  evil  from  the  certificated  masters  far 
the  poor  who  arc  ti'ained  at  the  public  expense  passing  from  poor 
schools  into  middle  schools  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

13.095.  You  do  not  think  it  will  discourage  the  national  disposition 
to  encourage  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  the  poor  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

13.096.  Do  you  think  they  are  a  class  of  men  who  are  specially 
qualified  to  train  the  lower  portion  of  the  middle  class  ? — I  think  that, 
after  the  experience  of  a  certain  number  of  years  in  a  good  national 
school,  they  would  become  well  qualified  for  middle  schools. 

13.097.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  think  there  would  be  no  political 
objection  felt  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere  to  certificated  masters  passing 
into  that  class  ? — I  do  not  think  any  very  great  number  of  them  would 
pass  into  it. 
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li.  H.  W.  13,098.  As  far  as  it  goea  you  would  not  expect  any  difficulty  of  that 

Lmgen^sq.    kind  ?— No,  I  should  not. 
14th  Feb.  1866.       13,09«.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  are  perhaps  awai-e  that  when  diocesan 

___J '  boai'ds  were  formed,  about  25  years  ago,  the  prospect  of  rising  up  to  a 

middle  school  was  held  out  as  an  inducement  to  young  men  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  position  of  masters  of  schools  for  the  poor.  Do  you 
think  we  may  now  hope  in  another  form  altogether,  and  not  in  con- 
nexion with  peculiar  views,  to  see  something  of  that  kind  take  place  ? — 
I  think  it  very  probable  that  a  certain  number  of  the  masters  may  find 
employment  of  that  kind. 

13.100.  Do  you  think  also  if  good  measures  are  adopted,  and  the  tone 
of  public  opinion  rises  with  those  measures,  that  we  may  also  hope  to  see 
a  fair  supply  of  good  teachers  from  the  Universities  fiinding  a  decent  in- 
come in  the  education  of  the  middle  ranks  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  there 
is  a  gi'eat  deal  in  the  mastership  of  a  day  school  to  commend  itself  to  a 
University  man,  which  a  boai'ding  school  has  not.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  to  keep  a  boarding  school  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  keep  a  lodging 
house.  You  are  never  at  the  end  of  yom*  work  during  the  whole  24 
hours,  and  the  master  of  a  boarding  school  has  really  no  privacy  or  time 
of  his  own  whatever.  Now,  the  master  of  a  day  school  is  much  more  like 
a  tutor  or  a  professor  at  the  Universities,  and  if,  in  a  provincial  to^Yn,  you 
can  offer  a  man  a  day  school  with  600^.  or  700Z.  a  year  assui-ed  to  him,  I 
believe  you  will  compete  by  no  means  unsuccessfully  with  mastei-ships 
where  perhaps  twice  the  sum  is  offered,  but  where  it  is  made  by  keeping 
a  boarding  school.  I  am  sure  when  I  was  a  young  man  just  leaving  the 
University  I  would  infinitely  rather  have  taken  a  day  school  than  a 
boarding  school. 

13.101.  You  think  that  the  greater  profit  which  attaches  to  boarding 
schools  or  lodging  houses  would  be  foregone  for  the  sake  of  the  greater 
dignity  and  leisure  of  the  other  position  ? — For  the  greater  comfort  of  it, 
at  any  rate. 

13.102.  With  regard  to  the  qualification  of  young  University  men,  who 
are  good  scholars  and  possibly  good  mathematicians,  and  even  have  some 
knowledge  of  science,  is  there  not  frequently  very  gi-eat  deficiency  in  the 
aa-t  of  teaching  ?— -It  must,  of  course,  depend  on  how  you  select.  The 
present  Hoad-master  of  Plarrow  was  only  26  when  he  took  chai'ge  of  that 
school. 

13.103.  You  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  persons  such  as  I  describe;  I 
suppose  it  is  notorious  that  many  men  are  veiy  good  scholai's  xAio  have 
had  no  training  whatever  in  the  aa't  of  teacliing  ? — I  think  if  a  man  cannot 
teach  at  26,  or  is  not  in  a  fair  way  of  learning  to  teach,  with  the  experi- 
ence of  a  year  or  two,  he  will  not  be  at  aU  more  likely  to  be  a  good  teacher 
when  lie  is  ten  yeai's  older. 

13.104.  May  I  infer  from  that  answer  that  you  do  not  thinic  it  desirable 
that  any  special  measures  should  be  adopted  to  ti'ain  people  as  teachers  ?^ 
Not  for  middle  class  schools. 

13.105.  Have  you  at  all  considered  a  subject  which  has  been  brought 
before  this  Commission  several  times,  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  gi-oup 
the  endowments  of  several  schools  together  within  a  certain  district,  and 
to  endeavour  to  arrange  for  a  gradation  of  scliools  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  placing  tho  whole  under  the  management  of  a  public  body,  con- 
sisting partly  of  owners  of  property  and  pai-tly  of  men  of  education  ? — I 
have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  it  is  for  the  public  advantage  to  enable 
boys  of  genius  to  v/ork  their  way  upwards  from  school  to  school. 

13.106.  My  question  is,  whether  you  have  considered  the  legislative 
measm-es  which  miglit  be  adopted  to  make  better  use  of  existing  buildings 
and  endowments,  with  a  view  to  organize  more  completely  the  education 
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which  lies  between  the  higher  pubhc  schools  and  the  schools  of  the  poor  ?  ^-  H-  W. 

— I  have  not  considered  plans  in  any  great  detail,  hut  there  are  many  Limjen,  Esq. 

suggestions  that  present  themselves  as  one  thinks  of  those  matters.  . . .,  -p,  .   ,„„. 

13.107.  Will  you  kindly  state  some  of  them  ? — I  think  that  if  you  had 1 . 

a  town,  for  instance,  with  a  day  school  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  where 

the  payments  of  the  parents  were  pretty  nearly  enough  to  support  the 
school,  and  if  you  had  also  in  that  town,  we  will  say,  an  endowment  of 
300Z.  a  year,  I  think  you  might  very  usefully  have  two  or  more  free  places 
in  some  public  school  with  which  the  town  was  naturally  connected,  be  it 
Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  or  Winchester,  to  which  the  two  best  boys  might 
find  their  way  as  free  scholars  by  their  own  merit.  I  think  endowments 
might  be  lai'gely  used  in  that  way,  and  with  great  advantage. 

13.108.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  raise  the  level  of 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  grouping  these  endowments  with  a  view  to 
make  them  more  generally  useful,  sufficiently  to  overcome  the  intense 
attachment  with  which  people  regard  their  parish  funds  ? — ^I  think 
they  would  continue  to  be  local.  My  proposition  would  not  be  that  if 
the  endowment  came  from  the  town  A.,  the  towns  A.,  B.,  C,  and  D. 
should  all  compete  for  these  exhibitions.  I  should  confine  this  compe- 
tition for  the  exhibitions  provided  out  of  A.'s  endowment  to  A.'s 
inhabitants. 

13.109.  You  think  it  politically  inexpedient  to  attempt  to  carry  any- 
thing like  a  merging  of  the  endowments  of  a  county  or  any  other  district 
in  one  general  management  ? — I  have  not  considered  how  far  it  might 
be  desh-able  to  unite  endowments.  I  do  not  think  that  the  local  objec- 
tion would  arise  to  them  if  each  town  had  got  its  own  fair  chance  of 
getting  its  share  in  them,  according  to  merit. 

13.110.  Have  you  a  decided  opinion  about  gratuitous  education, 
especially  the  gratuitous  teaching  of  classics,  as  to  its  expediency  or  the 
reverse  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  general  offer  of  gratuitous  education 
is  expedient  in  any  form. 

13.111.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  aim  at  this  sort  of 
arrangement  which  has  been  suggested,  that  such  a  market  value  as  you 
have  yourself  indicated  should  be  about  the  average,  say  lOZ.,  with  a 
higher  figure  for  the  higher  class  school  and  a  lower  figure  for  the 
commercial  school,  and  that  that  being  generally  understood  to  be  the 
market  value  of  education,  endowments  should  be  used  almost  eutfrely 
as  a  means  of  exhibitions  ;  or  do  you  think  it  important  to  retain  a  per- 
manent salary  for  the  master,  with  a  view  of  giving  fixity,  certainty,  and 
dignity  to  his  position,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cheapen  education  ? — I 
think  there  must  be  a  considerable  discretion  in  the  mode  of  applying 
endowments,  I  think  if  you  had  a  small  and  remote  market  town, 
where  the  number  of  children  wanting  this  middle-class  school  was 
small,  that  there  it  might  be  a  very  pi'oper  thing  to  use  the  endowment 
in  making  up  such  a  salary  for  a  master  as  the  number  of  ten-pounds 
coming  in  would  not  alone  produce  ;  but  that,  where  you  could  offer  as 
much  as  was  found  by  experience  to  be  sufficient  to  obtain  a  competent 
master,  there  I  think  the  endowment  might  be  perhaps  better  used  in 
enabling  boys  of  genius  to  make  their  way  upwards. 

13.112.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  pensioning  masters  out 
of  endowments  ? — A  system  of  pensions  is  a  very  impoi-tant  part  of  any 
system  of  education.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  get  rid  of 
superannuated  masters. 

13.113.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  inspection 
with  especial  reference  to  endowed  schools,  both  as  to  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting it  and  the  soui'ce  from  which  it  should  proceed,  whether  the 
State,  the  Universities,  or  any  other  body  ? — I  myself  should  certainly 
prefer,  in  the  first  instance,  to  try  inspection  by  the  Universities. 
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li.  li.  W.  13,114.  (Lord   Taunton.)  With    regard   to   certificates,   are  you   of 

Lingen,  Esq.    opinion  that  it  would  bo  desirable  to  insist  upon  anybody  who  exercised 

the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster  having  a  certificate  given  him  of  hk 

14tnFeb.  186G.  competence  by  some  sufRcent  authority,  or  would  you  leave  it  as  it  now 
is,  an  open  profession  ? — I  should  certainly  wish  to  see  a  degree,  or  a 
certificate  of  some  kind,  required  from  every  person  exercising  the 
functions  of  a  schoolmaster. 

13.115.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  render  it  obligatoiy  so  far  as 
to  make  it  penal  for  anj'body  to  exercise  tlie  profession  of  a  schoolmaster 
who  had  not  such  a  qualification  ? — Yes. 

13.116.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Extending  to  private  schools  as  well  as  to 
endowed  schools  ? — I  should  be  inclined  to  extend  it. 

13.117.  With  regard  to  the  local  feeling,  do  you  conceive  that  such  a 
system  as  you  have  suggested,  by  which  the  cleverer  boys  of  a  district 
might  receive  great  advantages,  which  they  have  not  now, would  in  the 
general  estimation  be  held  sufiicient  to  counterbalance  the  taking  away 
of  the  whole  of  an  endowment  from  the  district  which  now  possesses  it  ? 
— I  will  take  the  instance  of  the  school  that  I  was  at,  at  Bridgnorth. 
There  was  a  house  rent  free,  and  some  very  small  endowment.  I  have  no 
accui'ate  knowledge  of  the  exact  amount.  In  Dr.  Rowley's  time,  there  was  a 
very  good  boarding  school  there,  in  which  an  excellent  classical  education 
could  be  got.  Your  secretary  was  at  the  school,  as  well  as  myself,  and 
others  whom  I  could  name,  hut  a  school  less  adapted  for  the  sons  of  the 
ordinary  burgesses  of  that  town  I  can  scarcely  conceive.  Their  chance  of 
education  was  nearly  confined  to  such  Latin  and  Greek  as  they  could 
pick  up  before  15  or  16.  If  those  same  boys  were  going  into  trade, 
they  ought  to  have  gone  to  school  somewhere  else  after  they  left  that 
grammar  school.  Well,  I  think  if  in  that  town  they  had  had  a  good 
commercial  school,  such  as  would  have  given  the  education  that  nine 
out  of  ten  of  them  wanted,  and  if  the  endowment  had  been  an  exhibi- 
tion to  Shrewsbury  for  the  cleverest  among  them,  the  middle  classes 
of  the  town  itself  would  have  been  better  off. 

13.118.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  sometimes  a  local  feeling 
adverse  to  such  a  measure  ? — I  think  it  would  entirely  depend  on  the 
clearness  with  which  you  could  make  out  the  advantage  that  you  offered. 
I  should  not  think  that  the  tradesmen  in  a  country  town  can  generally 
be  very  well  satisfied  with  the  grammar  school.  In  proportion  as  it 
succeeds  as  a  boarding  school  it  succeeds  against  the  town,  in  a  certain 
sense. 

13.119.  (M?:  Baines.)  Should  you  think  that  we  might  rely  upon 
those  influences  to  which  you  have  referred  as  likely  to  produce  good 
schoolmasters  so  as  not  to  render  it  necessary  to  introduce  the  compul- 
sory certificating  principle  ? — I  think  that  it  will  suffice  to  produce 
good  schoolmasters,  but  not  to  exclude  bad  ones. 

13.120.  Could  you  not  look  to  free  competition  and  to  the  knowledge 
which  parents  must  necessarily  acquire  of  the  qualities  of  schools  for 
the  actual  exclusion  of  bad  ones,  that  is  to  say,  the  abandonment  ot 

bad  schools  ? I  do  not  think  the  parents  have  sufiicient  means  of  dis- 

ci'iminating  between  good  and  bad  masters. 

13  121.  We  have  had  evidence  to  the  contrary  here  from  some 
Brighton  schoolmasters,  who  consider  themselves  very  much  indeed 
under  the  influence  of  public  opinion.  Should  you  agree  with  that,  or 
would  you  dispute  that  view,  that  they  are  much  under  the  influence 
of  the  opinion  of  the  parents  ? — I  only  know  what  would  be  my  own 
case  if  I  had  to  look  out  for  a  schoolmaster  who  had  not  been  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  I  should  look  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  not 
because  those  are  the  only  two  places  from  which  schoolmasters  may 
come,  but  because  I  know,  from  my  own  experience,  what  a  degree  at 
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oue   of  those  places   implies.      In   the   middle-class    schools,  a  lai-ge      i{.  it.  yy, 
portion  of  the  schoolmasters  are  not  graduates  of  any  university  at  all.    Lingcn,  Esq. 

You  have  then  to  fish  up  information  about  them,  how  you  can — from         

what  you  hear  from  neighbours — in  fact,  from  common  rumour,  which  14*^613.1866 
is  not  a  satisfactory  basis  on  which  to  take  any  momentous  decision, 
such  as  that  of  putting  a  boy  to  school. 

13.122.  And  yet  I  understood  you  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
masters  of  those  proprietary  day  schools  which  you  recommend  would 
be  placed  under  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  must  not  that  be  in  the 
same  way  ? — They  would  bo  in  a  somewhat  different  position,  when 
they  are  in  the  school,  from  the  private  schoolmaster,  inasmuch  as 
they  would  have  a  governing  body  dii-ectly  over  them ;  but  in  selecting 
them,  the  governing  body  would  be  at  the  same  fault  that  the  individual 
parent  is,  in  not  having  any  sort  of  public  guarantee.  I  am  by  no 
means  prepared  to  advocate  this  opinion  that  a  Government  certificate 
should  be  the  only  passport  to  employment  in  a  school ;  but  I  would 
require  either  a  Government  certificate,  or  certain  legally  recognized 
equivalents,  such  as  degrees  from  Universities. 

13.123.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Have  you  considei-ed  how  far  you  would 
go  ?  The  Universities  might  give  such  a  certificate — ^}-ou  mean  the 
old  Universities ;  do  you  think  any  other  body  might  give  them  ? — 
I  should  prefer  to  abide  by  old  and  recognized  bodies,  that  had  a 
character  to  lose,  like  the  Universities.  And  there  is  this  very  great 
objection  to  the  multiplication  of  certifying  bodies,  that  you  bring  the 
state  of  things  which  exists  in  Scotland,  where  you  have  four  Univei-- 
sities  competing  as  to  which  shall  make  a  graduate  on  the  cheapest 
and  lowest  terms. 

13.124.  Would  you  include  the  London  University  ? — ^Yes. 

13.125.  And  you  would  have  this  independent  action,  or  would  you 
have  it  a  sort  of  joint  action,  supposing  it  were  tlie  tliree  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London  ? — It  would  require  mature  con- 
sidei-ation,  as  to  what  Universities,  and  whether  jointly  or  singly, 
should  be  recognized.  If  no  degree  was  produced  from  one  of  the 
recognized  Universities,  then  I  think  there  should  remain  the  State,  in 
the  last  resort,  to  grant  an  equivalent  certificate. 

13.126.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  not  you  think  that  in  the  private  schools 
of  England  there  are  a  great  number  of  men  who  are  trained  up  to  the 
profession,  or  one  might  even  say  the  trade  of  school-keeping,  who  are 
even  of  humble  birth,  poor,  but  with  a  knack  of  teaching,  and  who  really 
do  turn  out  men  of  very  great  vigour,  and  with  a  great  power  of  con- 
trolling and  managing  boys  ? — I  have  not  had  much  personal  experience 
among  them ;  but,  so  far  as  I  have,  it  would  not  be  favourable  to  them. 

13.127.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  I  presume  I  should  be  right  in  inferring 
from  yom'  earlier  evidence  that  you  attach  great  importance  to  securing 
a  school  plant  under  some  kind  of  public  direction  ? — Yes. 

13.128.  Is  it  not  a  difficulty  occasionally  on  the  part  of  poor  scholars 
who  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  education,  that 
they  have  not  the  means  of  providing  a  suitable  school  plant  for  them- 
selves, and  that,  therefore,  such  school  plant  as  would  be  established  by 
existing  endowments  or  under  the  proprietary  system  would  secure  for 
them  an  opportunity  of  engaging  more  advantageously  in  their  pro- 
fession than  they  would  do  if  thrown  entirely  on  their  own  resources  ? 
— Yes ;  I  think  that  public  or  proprietary  schools  would  be  better 
found  in  material  appliances  than  private  ones;  and  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability, a  large  number  of  the  private  schoolmasters  would  find  their 
way  into  employment,  under  whatever  system  you  organized.  In  the 
first  instance  they  would  be  the  only  persons,  as  it  were,  on  the  ground. 
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H.  Jl.  »'.  13,129.  Then  if  there  were  a  large  number  of  school  plants,  these 

Zinyai,  Esq.     scliool  plants  would  be  necessarily  under  some  kind  of  direction  or 

lifl  V  h  irpr    trusteeship.     That   would   secure,   would   it   not,  some   guarantee   on 

" '_  '_ ^  '''  behalf  of  the   public  that   the  person  chosen  aa  schoolmaster  was  a 

proper  person  ? — I  should  like  to  sec  some  further  guarantee  than  the 
mei'e  fact  of  his  election. 

13.130.  But  would  it  not  be  a  greater  guarantee  than  the  mere  fact  of 
his  opening  a  house,  and  putting  his  name  as  schoolmaster  on  the  door  ? — 
Decidedly. 

13.131.  Is  it  not  in  fact  one  of  the  greatest  inflictions  that  we  have  to 
contend  with  in  the  free  competition  system,  that  men  who  fail  in  other 
pursuits  in  life,  who  ai'C  often  defective  in  mental  and  moral  qualifications, 
take  to  teaching  in  schools? — Yes. 

13.132.  Schoolmasters,  therefore,  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee 
would  be  more  likely  to  exercise  the  functions  of  their  profession  to 
advantage,  than  those  who  were  left  entirely  to  themselves  ? — Yes. 

13.133.  Passing  to  your  allusion  to  the  Bridgnorth  school,  were  the 
day  boys  at  Bridgnorth  admitted  without  payment  for  their  education  ? — 
I  cannot  speak  for  certain ;  but  the  biu'gesses'  sons  were  admitted  either 
without  payment,  or  for  a  very  small  one,  I  believe. 

13.134.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  there,  or 
in  any  other  school  similarly  constituted,  if  some  payment  had  been 
demanded  of  the  boys  of  a  higher  kind,  more  corresponding  with  the 
nature  of  the  education  given  ;  might  it  not  have  raised  their  social  posi- 
tion in  the  school  ? — I  think  that  the  education  itself  was  not  the  one  that 
they  wanted,  and  if  they  had  had  to  pay  for  it,  I  do  not  think  that  that 
alone  would  have  materially  bettered  theii-  case. 

13.135.  In  fact  the  defect  was,  I  presume,  that  the  school  was  exclu- 
sively a  classical  school  ? — That  it  was  exclusively  a  classical  school. 

13.136.  And  therefore  did  not  furnish  the  kind  of  education  that  that 
class  of  boys  needed  ? — No.  I  should  mention  that  among  the  day  boys 
there,  there  were  a  certain  number,  perhaps  three  or  foiu",  at  any  one  time 
when  the  school  was  full,  who  were  proceeding  to  the  Universities.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  boys  who  come  from  the  town,  or  who  would  have  come 
under  other  circumstances,  were  boys  who  were  not  going  to  the  Univer- 
sities, and  for  whom  a,  clossical  education  was  certainly  not  the  one 
wanted. 

13.137.  {Mr.  Erie.)  You  mentioned  exhibitions  as  an  application  of 
income  from  endowment,  suitable  to  the  localities  to  which  the  endow- 
ments were  due.  You  spolte  only  of  exhibitions  to  larger  or  higher 
schools.  Do  you  not  thinli  that  exhibitions  to  be  enjoyed  elsewhere,  as 
for  instance,  for  obtaining  instruction  with  engineera,  or  other  scientific 
persons,  to  be  enjoyed  at  lai'ge  in  the  world,  might  be  more  acceptable 
in  localities  ? — I  think,  as  alternatives,  they  would  be  very  good  things. 

13.138.  Perhaps  in  a  small  town  there  might  be  a  small  proportion 
only  of  the  scholars  who  would  desire  to  go  to  classical  or  higher  schools, 
but  very  many  might  wish  to  have  facilities  provided  for  them  for 
obtaining  instruction  in  professions  at  once  on  leaving  their  first  schools. 
Have  you  seen  the  operation  of  such  exhibitions  ? — No,  I  have  not. 
They  would,  of  course,  in  that  case  be  strictly  and  merely  in  the  nature 
of  prizes.  They  would  not  at  all  tend  to  improve  education.  If  the  boy, 
who  at  16,  is  going  to  a  surgeon,  has  his  premium  paid  for  him  out  of  an 
endowment,  that  is  a  prize.  He  is  not  thereby  any  better  insti-ucted, 
than  if  his  uncle  or  his  godfather  found  the  money  for  him ;  but  if  you 
could  send  him  either  to  a  public  school,  or  supposing  that  he  were  going 
to  be  an  engineer,  and  there  were  any  kind  of  school  for  engineering,  if 
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you  could  send  him  to  any  place  were  his  education  was  continued,  you  7?.  H.  W. 

certainly  then  would  promote  education,  as  well  as  give  him  a  prize.  Linyen,  Esq. 

13.139.  He  would  be  better  educated  at  the  school,  because  if  it  is  a  """ 
prize  for  proficiency  in  the  school,  of  course  he  must  be  very  successful  to  \w6. 
the  fuUest  extent  to  which  the  instruction  in  that  school  is  carried  ? — Such 

a  prize  would  tend,  no  doubt,  to  stimulate  a  certain  number  of  the  scholars 
to  profit  by  the  general  instruction  of  the  school. 

13.140.  Should  you  approve  of  any  exhibitions  being  assigned  to 
boys  while  in  the  school,  as  for  instance,  that  some  boys  should  be 
exempted  for  merit  irom  payments  to  which  other  boys  are  subject,  and 
that  the  freedom  of  the  school  should  therefore  become  a  prize  to  the 
boy ;  would  that,  do  you  think,  be  of  any  value  ? — My  own  notion  as  to 
exiibitions  would  be,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  none  but  good  ones,  so 
as  to  relieve  substantially  the  parents  of  the  boys  who  succeeded.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  any  gi-eat  premium  to  a  man  who  has  a  large  family, 
and  who  is  not  very  well  off,  to  say,  "  you  can  now  send  your  boy  to  Eton 
"  for  50/.,  whereas  if  it  were  not  for  this  exliibition  it  would  have  cost 
"  so  much."  The  50/.  is  what  he  cannot  manage.  I  think  if  you  give 
at  all,  you  should  make  the  gift  a  full  one,  whei-e  it  is  one  for  the  extended 
education.  I  am  not  at  all  opposed  to  largely  gi-atuitous  education,  in  the 
later  stages,  where  it  has  been  won  by  merit ;  indeed,  I  think  that  is  the 
best  chance  for  the  middle  classes  to  raise  their  children. 

13.141.  I  meant  to  ask  whether  exhibitions  in  the  primary  school 
would  be  of  value,  as  for  instance,  if  a  boy,  when  he  gets  to  the  upper  half 
of  the  school,  has  shown  great  merit  and  proficiency  that  he  should  be 
thenceforth  exempted  from  payments  in  that  school ;  would  that  be  of  any 
value  ? — I  think  it  would  be  of  little  value  to  be  exempted  only  from  the 
payment  to  the  day  school. 

13.142.  {Lord  Taunton?)  I  believe,  particularly  in  the  rural  parishes, 
there  are  often  small  sums  of  money  which  have  been  left  to  the  poor  as 
doles  or  in  various  ways,  and  which  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to 
mei'ge  in  the  funds  of  the  parish  school ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Very  often. 

13.143.  Do  you  believe  such  an  application  to  be,  generally  speaking, 
beneficial  to  parish  schools  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  though  I  doubt  whether 
it  permanently  increases  the  income  of  them,  because  I  think,  sooner  or 
later,  either  the  fees  or  the  subscriptions  fall  till  the  total  income  reaches 
the  common  level.  I  mean  that  the  total  income,  including  the  endow- 
ment, sooner  or  later  settles  to  the  level  that  it  would  have  been  at  without 
the  endowment ;  but  considering  all  the  vicissitudes  that  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem is  exposed  to,  a  httle  nucleus  of  endowment  is  a  very  great  benefit  to 
a  parish  school. 

13.144.  {Lord  Lyttelfon.')  It  prevents  an  evil  application  of  the  en- 
dowment ? — Yes. 

13.145.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  believe,  or  do  you  not,  that  it  would 
be  just  or  useful  to  take  these  small  doles  and  apply  them  in  aid  of  any 
general  fund,  county  fund,  or  otherwise,  which  administered  the  grammar 
schools  within  the  district  or  county? — I  should  not  myself  feel  any 
scruple  in  applying  those  small  endowments,  of  which  the  object  had  more 
or  less  become  impropei",  or  obsolete,  for  any  purposes  that  benefited  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  they  arose. 

13.146.  In  that  case,  do  you  think  it  would  be  right  still  to  leave  these 
localities  where  these  doles  existed  in  a  certain  degi-ee  interested  in  them 
by  applying  them  to  enabling  the  more  successful  and  promising  boys  of 
the  village  school  to  obtain  a  higher  education  in  the  county  or  gi-ammar 
schools  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  would  be  a  veiy  fair  application  of  them. 

13.147.  You  think  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  take  away  any  sense 
of  injustice  which  the  parish  or  village  might  entertain  at  that  dole  being 
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jR.  J?.  W.      merged  in  a  larger  fund  for  more  general  purposes  of  education  ? — I 

Lingen,  Esq.    think  SO  ;  if  cai'e  were  taken   thoroughly  to  explain  these  matters  to  the 

,  ^.1. 7rr"ioo.-   people  on  the  spot. 
14threl).  1866.  ^     ^  ^      \   ,  ,  , 
13,148.  I  thnik  you  stated  you  thought  it   very  desirable   that  the 

education  of  giils  of  the  middle  classes  of  this  country  should  be  conducted 

in  a  more  systematic  manner  than  at  jJresent  is  the  case  ? — Yes. 

13.149.  Do  you  believe  that  at  present  the  means  of  education  for  the 
girls  of  the  middle  classes  are  still  more  deficient  than  for  boys  ? — I 
believe  them  to  be  very  bad,  and  still  more  deficient  than  those  for  boys. 

13.150.  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  reasonable  and  3"ight  that  the 
beneilts  of  endowments  should  be  extended  much  more  to  the  girls  than 
they  now  are  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  certainly.  They  are  half  of  the  com- 
munity. I  cannot  understand,  if  these  endowments  are  treated  at  all  as 
public  funds,  why  the  girls  have  not  as  good  a  right  to  share  in  them  as 
the  boys. 

13.151.  I  think  you  stated  that,  in  any  system  of  day  schools  in  towns, 
you  thought  it  very  desirable  that  the  girls  should  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  good  education  as  the  boys  ? — Yes ;  I  should  like  to 
see  two  departments,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  forming  parts  of 
each  such  day  school  as  I  have  described. 

13.152.  Do  you  believe  there  would  be  any  greater  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  mixture  of  classes,  with  respect  to  girls  than  with  respect 
to  boys  ? — To  some  extent. 

13.153.  Are  there  any  special  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  education 
of  girls  with  which  you  could  favour  us  ? — The  chief  thing  is  that,  at 
present,  their  instruction  is  so  exceedingly  unsystematic.  Take  Latin 
grammar  and  arithmetic.  In  girls'  schools  there  is  nothing  to  answer 
to  the  sort  of  drilling  in  Latin  grammar  which  boys  get,  and  arith- 
metic is  almost  always  very  ill-taught  to  them.  I  think  if  you  had  a 
girls'  proprietary  day  school  in  a  town  it  would  almost  always  h.-ippen 
that  you  would  be  able  to  find  clergymen,  with  Univei-sity  degrees,  not 
unwilling  to  increase  there  clerical  incomes  by  devoting  a  few  hours  per 
week  to  day  classes  in  a  girls'  school  where  they  might  teach  grammar, 
composition,  and  arithmetic.  If  they  were  not  always  first-rate  men,  still 
they  would  be  sure  to  be  much  better  teachers  than  anybody  those  girls 
would  be  likely  to  find  in  any  boarding  school  that  their  parents  coulo 
send  them  to.  In  parts  of  London  you  have  classes  of  this  nature;  a  ladj 
devotes  one  or  two  large  rooms  in  a  house  to  girls  of  the  neighbourhood 
and  masters  attend  there  to  instruct  them,  a  dancing  master  one  day  and 
a  French  master  another  day,  and  so  on.  It  is  a  sort  of  dayscliool  imder 
the  superintendence  of  a  person  in  whom  the  parents  have  confidence, 
I  do  not  sec  why  that  principle  should  not  be  largely  extended  in  all  the 
provincial  towns  of  tlie  kingdom.  There  are  almost  always  within  reach 
in  those  towns  persons  very  competent  to  teach  particular  subjects. 

13  154.  Are  there  not  causes  which  make  parents  in  the  middle  classes 
more  anxious  to  provide  good  education  for  tlieir  boys  than  for  their 
girls  V — No  doubt  it  has  been  hitherto  the  practice,  but  if  one  looks  to 
the  enormous  number  of  unmarried  women  in  that  class  who,  in  oneway 
or  another,  have  to  earn  their  own  bread  afterwards,  and  iit  the  great 
drain  of  tlie  male  population  of  this  country  for  the  army,  for  India,  and 
for  the  colonies  ;  at  the  expensiveness  of  living  here,  and  consequently 
the  lateness  of  marri:ige,  it  seems  to  mo  that  the  instruction  of  the  girls 
of  a  middle  class  family,  for  anyone  who  thinks  of  it,  is  important  to  the 
very  last  degree. 

13,155.  But  still  for  those  who  do  not  reflect  much  on  the  subject  the 
du-ect  utility  of  educating  a  boy  so  as  to  enable  him  at  once  to  earn  his 
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livelihood,  is  more  obvious  than  in  the  case  of  a  girl  ? — It  is  very  much      li.  It.  W. 
more  attended  to.  Lingen,  Esq. 

13.156.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  really  is  more  ]4t^J^jggg 
spent  upon  the  education  of  girls  than  is  returned  in  the  shape  of  a  good  ' 
education  for  them  ? — Considering  what  a  very  bad  education  they  get, 

I  can  hardly  fancy   that  any   expenditure  produces  much  return  for 
itself. 

13.157.  Are  you  of  opinion  even  that  this  bad  education  of  girls  is 
limited  to  the  daughters  of  persons  of  limited  means  ;  may  it  not  also 
extend  to  the  ranks  of  the  moneyed  class  ? — The  penalty  of  neglected 
education  is  not  so  immediate  to  girls  who  belong  to  wealthy  families. 

13.158.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  With  reference  to  tlaeso  improved  day 
schools  for  populous  places  that  you  suggested,  it  is  clear  that  it  could 
be  done  at  once  in  any  place  if  public  feeling  were  awake  to  it ;  but  is 
there  nothing  connected  with  legislation,  or  which  this  Commission 
could  recommend,  which  would  facilitate  or  promote  that  object?—! 
think  only  perhaps  to  this  extent,  that  in  whatever  recommendations 
you  might  make  about  endowments,  you  would  no  doubt  assume  some 
general  scheme  of  schools ;  and  it  might  be  open  to  mention  that,  assum- 
ing schools  of  this  tharacter  to  exist,  then  the  endowments  might  be 
applied  so  and  so ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  other  direct  action  there  would 
be  occasion  for. 

13.159.  They  must  be  incorporated  in  such  schools  ? — They  might 
sometimes  bo  incorporated  in  such  schools  where  the  numbers  were 
small;  and  in  other  instances  they  might  be  made  the  means  of  promoting 
deserving  scholars  to  continued  and  belter  education  elsewhere. 

13.160.  Or  they  might  be  given  in  the  way  of  endowment  for  teach- 
ing particular  things — as  in  lectureships? — ^Yes|  I  think  you  would 
want  a  certain  number  of  them,  where  the  population  was  small,  in 
really  making  up  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster,  because  the  self- 
supporting  character  of  these  schools,  to  a  large  extent,  would  depend  on 
their  numbers. 

13.161.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the  present  Government  system 
of  inspection  of  schools  for  the  lower  orders  could  be  extended,  under 
any  modification,  to  the  middle  class  ? — I  myself  should  prefer,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  get  the  Universities  to  undertake  the  inspection  of  the  grammar 
schools. 

13.162.  You  are  aware  that  the  University  of  Cambridge  has  offered 
an  inspection  of  schools  for  some  years  past  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
generally  known.  I  recollect  it,  now  you  mention  it ;  but  I  have  never 
heard  it  mentioned,  I  think,  for  some  years  past.  I  think  it  might  be  a 
very  proper  thing  to  devote  a  certain  amount  of  endowments  that  had  no 
veiy  direct  or  particular  application  to  paying  for  insj)ectors. 

13.163.  Do  you  think,  with  regard  to  grammar  schools  which  ai'e 
creatures  of  the  law,  a  compulsory  system  of  inspection  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  State  would  be  justifiable  and  expedient? — I  should 
like,  if  it  were  possible,  to  introduce  it  more  in  the  nature  of  visitation. 
I  think  that  as  far  as  you  can  make  it  efficient,  it  is  not  desirable  to  give 
too  political  a  character  to  education,  and  you  cannot  avoid  that  if  you 
connect  it  with  Government. 

13.164.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  think  irom  that  answer  that  you  think  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  mix  up  the  action  of  the  Government  with 
any  system  of  education  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  same  way  as  it  is 
necessarily  connected  with  all  the  lower  classes  for  whom  a  large  sum  of 
public  money  is  expended  for  that  purpose  ? — I  am  decidedly  of  that 
opinion. 

2.  Ee 
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./.  Wickens,  JoHN  WiCKENS,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined. 

Esq. 

13,165.  (Lord    Taunton.)  I  beUevc  you  are  junior  counsel  to  the 

14th  Feb.  1866.  Crown  in  Equity  ?— I  am. 

13.166.  And  you  act  for  the  Attorney-General  in  a  certain  class  of 
chaiity  cases  ? — That  is  so. 

13.167.  In  that  way  you  probably  have  had  good  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  existing  system  ? — Not 
very  lately,  but  I  had  in  former  years  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  working  of  the  system. 

13.168.  How  so  ? — In  consequence  of  the  alteration  of  business  that 
has  been  produced  by  the  increased  power  of  the  Charity  CommissioHj 
I  find  that  my  (official)  charity  business  of  late  years  has  come  to  almost 
nothing. 

13.169.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Can  you  shortly  explain  what  classes  of  cases  ai-e 
referred  to  you  oificially  as  representing  the  Attorney- General.  They  are 
not  cases  originated  by  the  Attorney- General,  are  they  ? — No  cases 
originated  by  the  Attorney-General  come  to  me. 

13.170.  You  represent  the  Attorney-General  in  other  cases.  What 
cases  are  those  ? — In  the  case  of  a  relator's  information  (which  is  now 
very  raa-e)  the  Court  of  Chanceiy  always  directs  that  the  Attorney- 
General  shall  be  served  with  aU  proceedings  after  decree,  and  that  would 
of  coui'se  involve  the  preparation  of  a  scheme,  if  a  scheme  had  to  be  pre- 
pared. I  represent  the  Attorney-General  in  such  cases.  In  cases  of 
petitions  under  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly's  Act  the  Attorney-General  sometimes 
directs  himself  to  be  served.  In  that  case  I  should  appear  for  the 
Attorney-General,  and  if  there  were  a  scheme  directed  under  such  a 
petition,  whether  the  Attorney-General  had  directed  himself  to  be 
served  or  not,  I  should  appear  for  the  Attomey-Genci'al  on  the  settlement 
of  that  scheme.  I  appear  for  the  Attorney-General  in  almost  aU  cases 
relating  to  the  administration  of  an  estate  which  is  partly  given  to  charity. 
There  is  ocwisionally  an  ex  officio  information  in  order  to  reclaim  such  a 
fund  to  charity,  but  these,  I  believe,  are  comparatively  rare. 

13.171.  I  beUeve  the  most  mateiial  class  of  cases  to  our  inquiry  is 
that  of  relator's  suits  ? — Yes. 

13.172.  In  those  cases  the  trustees  are  selected,  and  the  heads  of  the 
scheme  are  prepared  by  other  parties  ? — Always. 

13.173.  You  simply  are  present  to  observe  that  they  ai-e  open  to  no 
public  objection  ? — The  scheme  is  laid  before  me  to  be  settled  regularly. 
It  is  settled  generally  by  counsel  before  it  comes  to  me. 

13.174.  If  all  parties  are  agi'eed,  and  the  matter  is  within  the  law, 
do  you  then  think  it  necessai-y  to  alter  the  scheme  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  spealdng 
of  what  used  to  be  two  or  three  years  ago,  for  I  have  (compai-atively  speak- 
ing) no  schemes  now. 

13.175.  What  is  the  course  of  proceeding  ?  Is  there  any  pubhcation 
of  the  name  of  the  trustees  and  the  heads  of  the  scheme  ?  I  mean,  sup- 
posing a  scheme  is  proposed  by  the  relator  and  it  comes  to  you,  is  there 
any  pubhcation  of  that  matter  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  pub- 
lication of  the  proposed  scheme  unless  there  sliould  happen  to  have  been 
some  memorial  to  the  Attoi-ney-General  by  some  persons  locally 
interested. 

13  176.  In  the  same  way  the  selection  of  trustees  does  not  necessarily 
become  matter  of  local  publicity,  does  it  ? — I  cannot  say  of  my  own 
knowledge,  but  I  believe  the  agents  of  the  solicitor  of  the  Treasui-y  re- 
quire the  names  of  the  trustees  to  be  published  in  the  place.  I  believe 
that  they,  acting  for  the  Attorney-General  in  such  matters,  require  the 
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names  of  the  trustees  to  be  published,  and  invite  objections.     I  think  so,     J-  Wickens, 
but  I  cannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge.  •^*?* 

13.177.  I  think  it  depends  on  the  discretion  of  the  Attoraey-General  ?  x 4th  Feb  1866 
— I  do  not  happen  to  know.  " 

13.178.  Supposing  a  scheme  is  submitted  to  you  for  approval,  is  it 
part  of  your  duty  to  consider  whether  the  proposal  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  ? — Yes. 

13.179.  We  have  had  evidence  from  a  witness  who  said  he  thought 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  Avas  veiy  unlimited  ;  that  it  was  open  to  the 
court  to  make  any  changes  of  the  tnists  of  charities,  and  that  opinion 
was  expressed  in  very  large  and  unqualified  terms.  Do  you  concur 
in  that  ?  I  will  give  an  example.  It  would  be  a  consequence  of  that, 
would  it  not,  that  it  would  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  take  an  educational  charity  and  convert  it  into  a  dole  charity  ? 
■ — I  should  think  that  was  within  the  juiisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ; 
only  on  this  ground,  that  the  converse  has  been  done. 

13.180.  Supposing  the  fund  is  devoted  by  the  founder  of  the  charity 
to  educational  purposes,  to  the  maintenance  of  a  school,  should  you  think 
it  within  the  j  urisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  say  that  no  school 
should  be  kept,  but  that  it  should  be  distributed  in  bread  ? — I  have  never 
known  such  a  case,  but  I  have  known,  I  think,  cases  in  which  an  express 
gift  for  doles  has  been  converted  to  education. 

13.181.  A  gift  for  pecuniary  doles  ? — Yes.  If  the  court  can  do  one 
thing,  I  do  not  sec  why  qua  jurisdiction  it  should  not  do  the  other. 

13.182.  Endowments  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  poor  no  doubt 
would  include  education  ? — No  doubt. 

13.183.  Have  you  known  cases  where  a  distribution  in  money  ex- 
pressly directed  has  been  superseded  by  the  court  ? — I  must  speali  only 
from  a  general  recollection.  I  could  not  cite  cases,  but  I  think  certainly 
there  have  been  such  cases. 

13.184.  You  do  not  remember  a  case  ? — No;  I  cannot  remember  a 
case.  There  is  a  case  which  is  very  remarkable  in  many  points  of  view, 
that  of  the  Attorney-  General  v.  Cullum,  which  was  a  case  before  Lord 
Justice  Knight  Bruce,  then  Vice-Chancellor,  in  1842.  In  that  case  an 
aggregate  fund  producing  an  income  of  about  2,00GZ.  a  year  was,  if  I 
remember  right,  made  up  by  a  number  of  small  charities,  flie  original 
charity,  the  nucleus,  being  a  gift  for  six  alms-men,  and  one  of  the  charities, 
I  think,  was  to  find  horn-books.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  other 
educational  purpose  ;  some  of  them  were  to  find  wool  to  be  spun,  and  the 
Hke.  There  was  a  list  of  20  perhaps.  The  court  devoted  all  this  to 
education.  After  keeping  the  six  alms-men,  it  devoted  all  the  rest,  I  think, 
to  education. 

13.185.  Was  that  on  the  ground  that  the  manufacture  which  the  donor 
had  in  his  mind  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  locality  ? — No  ;  it  was  for  wool 
to  spin.  It  was  not  a  manufacture  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  If 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so  respectfully,  I  do  not  think  the  Court  of 
Chancei-y  would  do  quite  so  strong  a  thing  now. 

13.186.  Were  any  of  those  cases  contested!' — 'Yh&  Attorney- General 
V.  Cullum,  was  much  contested,  but  not,  I  think,  on  that  ground. 

13.187.  I  think  there  is  a  great  distinction,  is  there  not,  in  the  exercise 
of  jurisdiction  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  contested  and  in  uncontested 
cases  ? — ^A  very  great  distinction,  I  think,  but  my  memoiy  is  very  bad 
for  such  things  ;  I  remember  in  the  case  of  a  Lambeth  charity  funds 
which  were  to  be  applied  as  money  expressly  were  converted  to  education. 
That  was  a  scheme  settled,  I  think,  by  the  present  Vice-Chancellor  Kin- 
dersley  while  master. 

13  188.  Have  you  observed  that  the  views  of  different  judges  as  to 

Ee  2 
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,/.  vyiatcns,     their  jurisdiction  and  as  to  the  expediency  of  different  modes  of  apply- 
lisq.  ing  cliarity  funds  have  been  uniform  or  otherwise  ? — They  have  not 

,  jfT",,;^^  been  perfectly  uniform. 
■  •      13,189.  These  are  in  uncontested  cases  ? — Yes,  principally  in  uncon- 

tested cases. 

13.190.  Do  you  think  the  law  as  to  the  latitude  within  which  new 
schemes  may  be  established  uncertain  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  doiinc  it.     I  think  it  is  uncertain. 

13.191.  Do  you  think  a  declaratory  Act  of  Parliament  necessary 
or  convenient  ? — If  it  be  so  well  drawn  as  not  to  make  the  difficulty 
greater  than  it  v/as  before,  I  think  it  would  be  convenient. 

13.192.  Especially  has  there  been  that  difference  as  to  the  power  of 
the  court  to  require  capitation  fees  from  all  scholars  in  endowed 
schools  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  of  a  difference  on  that  point. 

13.193.  You  know  the  Berkhampstead  case  ? — Yes. 

13.194.  In  that  case  was  the  "freedom,"  as  it  is  called,  main- 
tained ? — The  "  freedom  "  was  maintained  for  50  boys.  Fifty  boys 
were  to  have  a  gratuitous  education,  and  the  others  were  to  pay  head- 
money. 

13.195.  And  in  the  Manchester  case  ? — In  the  Manchester  case  I 
think  a  number  of  boys,  not  exceeding  144,  were  practically  to  receive 
a  gratuitous  education,  and  the  others  were  to  pay  a  very  high  head- 
money.  In  the  Berkhampstead  school  the  head-money  was  not  limited. 
It  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

13.196.  Do  you  know  the  Sevenoaks  case?  Was  that  in  your 
department  ?• — I  do  not  remember  it  by  that  name. 

13.197.  Where  you  appear  for  the  Attorney-General,  do  you  represent 
his  personal  opinions  generally,  or  does  the  Attorney-General  con- 
sider himself  bound  to  represent  to  the  court  the  opinions  of  persons 
in  the  locality  who  apply  to  him  ? — According  to  the  recent  practice  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  no  persons,  however  interested,  are  allowed  to 
appear,  even  at  their  own  risk  of  costs,  on  the  discussion  of  charity 
matters  before  the  court.  A  few  years  ago  that  used  to  be  otherwise, 
but  according  to  the  piesent  practice  no  person  whatever  is  allowed  to 
appear.  Supposing  that  there  are  opponents  of  the  scheme  who  memo- 
rialise the  Attorney-General,  the  Attorney- General  undertakes,  if  he 
thinks  fit,  to  bring  their  objections  before  the  court  on  their  behalf. 
The  consequence  is  that  his  counsel  is  there  to  represent  occasionally 
two  different  things  ;  first  of  all  the  views  of  the  absent  opponents,  and 
secondly,  the  views  of  the  Attorney-General.  T  endeavour  to  represent 
the  views  of  the  absent  opponents  fairly,  but  of  course  how  to  do  so  is 
an  insoluble  problem,  when  they  do  not  agree  with  the  views  that  I 
should  adopt  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney-General.  As  to  what  the 
views  of  the  Attorney- General  are  which  I  represent,  I  imagine  that 
they  are  nothing  more  than  a  tradition  of  the  department.  In  any  case 
which  appeared  to  me  to  involve  a  question  of  important  principle,  I 
should  ask  for  a  consultation  with  the  Attorney-General,  and  take  his 
orders.  I  remember  doing  so  with  the  present  Lord  Westbury  before 
the  Bristol  case,  when  I  received  instructions  from  him  to  oppose  the 
introduction  of  boarders  in  every  possible  way  and  under  any  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  possible  to  get  on  without  them.  Having 
received  such  instructions  personally  from  the  Attorney- General,  I 
should  consider  myself  bound  by  them  notwithstanding  a  change  in  the 
office,  unless  the  successor  revoked  them. 

13.198.  (Lord  Taunton.)  You  referred  to  the  Manchester  case.  In 
that  case  did  you  act  under  the  general  insti-uctions  of  the  Attorney- 
General  or  under  special  instructions  ? — No  special  instructions.    I 
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have  never,  I  believe,  received  special  instructions  from  the  present    J-  Wiokcm; 
Attorney-General.     I  have  never   felt  it  necessary  to  ask  for  special         -^^'J- 

instructions  from  him  in  any  educational  case.     Hardly  any  such  cases  , ,,,  „  ,   , 

have  come  to  me  recently.  UthielOSGO 

13.199.  What  was  the  main  point  upon  which  the  Manchester  case 
turned  ? — It  was  the  question  of  capitation  fees.  In  that  case  a  scheme 
had  been  settled  in  1849.  This  was  an  application  to  alter  the  scheme 
on  the  ground  that  the  diminution  of  income  prevented  it  being  carried 
out  as  intended,  and  it  was  proposed  to  meet  that  diminution  of  income 
by  creating  a  class  of  paying  scholars  by  whom  the  master  should  in 
fact  be  supported,  and  the  expenses  of  the  school  paid  for  the  benefit 
of  themselves  and  the  non-paying  scholars.  According  to  what  I  take 
to  have  been  the  departmental  tradition  since  I  have  been  in  office,  I 
should  prima  facie  oppose  that  on  behalf  of  the  Attorney- General  on 
the  ground  of  the  great  objection  which  I  believe  has  always  been 
entei-tained  by  my  predecessors,  and  which  I  have  always  entertained 
myself,  to  having  two  classes  in  a  school.  That  was  the  ground  of 
opposition. 

13.200.  (Lord  Lytfelton.)  Two  classes,  socially  speaking  ? — Yes  ; 
I  also  had  to  represent  a  very  respectable  and  numerous  body  of 
memorialists  who  felt  themselves  very  greatly  aggrieved  by  the 
proposal,  and  in  that  case  I  was  not  placed  in  the  difficulty  of  having 
two  inconsistent  duties  to  perform.  I  argued  it  on  behalf  of  the 
memorialists,  and  also  on  behalf  of  the  Attorney-General,  against  the 
scheme,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  decided  in  favour  of  the  scheme. 

13.201.  {Lord  Taunton.')  After  that  decision  suppose  a  similar  case 
came  before  any  Chancery  judge,  should  you  feel  it  your  duty  to  oppose 
it  on  the  same  ground  that  you  did  the  Manchester  scheme  before  Vice- 
Chancellor  Wood  ? — There  never  can  be  two  identical  cases.  If  I  may 
respectfully  say  so,  I  think  that  Vice-Chancellor  Wood's  decision  was 
in  all  probability  a  very  prudent  and  right  decision  (although  contraiy 
to  our  general  principle)  with  regard  to  the  special  locality,  which  was 
Manchester.  I  look  upon  the  scheme  which  we  are  about  to  settle,  and 
which  is  to  carry  that  decision  into  effect,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
experiments  with  regard  to  schools  that  has  been  made  in  my  time.  It 
is  the  greatest  innovation,  I  think,  that  has  been  made  in  my  time, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  it  tried,  although  following  the  tradition  of 
not  trying  new  things,  and  especially  where  a  scheme  had  been  settled 
so  lately  as  1849,  I  felt  myself  bound  to  oppose  it. 

13.202.  {Lord  I^ytteltoti.)  Has  the  court  any  objection  to  reconsider 
a  scheme  after  only  a  few  years  have  elapsed  ;  say,  20  or  30  years  ? 
— ^Yes,  a  very  great  objection.  The  court  in  general  considers  that  a  very 
important  point,  because  no  two  Chancellors  of  course  would  necessarily 
take  the  same  views,  and  no  two  successive  Attorney- Generals  would 
take  the  same  views,  and  if  the  court  did  not  discourage  applications  of 
that  sort  on  the  chance  of  some  diffijrence  of  opinion  without  diffisrence 
of  circumstances,  the  charities  would  be  eaten  up  in  costs. 

13.203.  Can  you  put  it  more  specifically,  that  there  is  a  fixed  period 
of  time  .'' — No,  there  is  not  so  much  time. 

13.204.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Even  as  the  case  now  stands,  would  there 
not  be  some  advantage  in  having  a  more  uniform  practice  and  rule  of 
decision  in  cases  of  this  sort,  introduced  and  known,  if  possible  ? — I 
think  so,  certainly. 

13.205.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  by  which  you  think  that  might 
practically  be  done  ? — I  believe  it  could  only  be  done  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which,  as  I  said  before,  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
settle. 

13.206.  Can  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  itself  effect  this  object  ? — I 
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./.  Wickejis,    think  it  conld  not.     The  Court  of  ChanceiT-  has  large  legislative  powers. 
^^1-  It  has  the  power  of  making  orders  on  various  subjects  and  for  various 
'tl  V  h  purposes,  which  have  the  effect  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  I  do  not 
'        ■  think  that  it  has  any  power  to  make  ordei's  by  which  the  object  sug- 
gested could  be  effectuated. 

13.207.  (Mr.  Erie.)  You  say  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  the 
strongest  objection  to  entertaining  at  an  early  period  an  application  for 
revising  a  schome  which  has  been  established  ;  would  that  apply  where 
there  is  any  change  of  circumstances  ? — No,  it  would  not  apply  where 
there  was  a  sufficient  change  of  circnrastances. 

13.208.  Would  it  apply  also  where  the  experience  of  the  first  echeme 
showed  that  it  was  unsuccessful.  If  the  management  of  a  charity  as 
prescribed  by  one  scheme  is  found  to  have  failed  in  entirely  attaining  its 
object,  would  the  practice  of  the  court  prohibit  its  being  re-examined  ? 
— No,  not  if  there  was  an  entire  failure  of  the  scheme,  or  something  like 
an  entire  failure. 

13.209.  The  court,  I  suppose,  could  make  general  orders  regulating 
its  proceedings  ? — I  cannot  say  without  looking  into  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment whether  their  powers,  which  are  ^ery  extensive,  v.'onld  apply  to 
such  a  part  of  the  jurisdiction  as  tlie  charity  jurisdiction.  It  is  possible 
that  the  court  may  have  somewhere  the  power  of  making  orders  on 
the  subject. 

13.210.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Under  its  ordinary  powers,  without  dis- 
tinct statutory  authority  ? — 1  means  under  statutory  authority. 

13.211.  It  is  clear  that  they  must  have  statutory  authority  tomake  such 
orders? — Certainly;  but  I  do  not  know  and  cannot  say  with  certainty 
whether  the  court  has  or  has  not  at  this  moment  such  statutory  authority. 

13.212.  {Mr.  Erie.')  Not  confining  my  question  or  applying  it  par- 
ticularly to  chaaities,  the  Court  of  Chancery  may  make  general  orders 
regulating  the  course  of  practice  in  its  own  proceedings  ? — Certainly. 

13.213.  13ut  could  it  make  any  general  order  regulating  the  substantial 
decree  that  should  be  made  in  any  case,  or  upon  the  merits  of  any  case  ? 
—No. 

13.214.  Have  you  known  many  contentious  cases  respecting  the 
appointment  of  trustees  of  charities  ? — Not  lately. 

13.215.  You  do  not  know  the  expenses  that  have  been  incurred  in 
those  particular  cases  ? — No,  that  I  should  not  know  of  course  ;  there  is 
nothing  so  expensive  as  a  contest  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
trustees,  if  it  is  conducted  as  an  ordinary  litigation,  because  the  affidavits 
may  be  multiplied  to  any  extent.  If  you  have  to  appoint  a  body  of 
16  trustees,  and  there  be  a  counter  list  of  16  proposed,  the  affidavits  of 
the  efficiency  of  each  list  and  of  the  objections  to  each  list  may  run  to 
a  great  number. 

13.216.  You  do  not  happen  to  know  the  case  of  appointing  trustees 
of  the  Coventry  charities  ? — I  do  not. 

13.217.  Have  you  considered  the  general  question  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  bodies  of  trustees  should  be  constituted,  whether  there  could 
be  any  persons  bearing  an  official  character  ? — I  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  consider  it,  and  have  entirely  failed  in  airiving  at  any  solu- 
tion. It  appears  to  me  that  to  make  provision  for  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  charities  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  if  you  knew 
where  to  get  your  trustees. 

13.218.  {Lord  T^ytteltori .)  You  do  not  think  that  any  general  principle 
can  be  laid  down  ?  -  I  do  not. 

13.219.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Do  you  think  any  official  trustee  for  any  given 
district  could  be  appointed  who  should  be  a  member  of  all  boards  in  the 
same  district  ? — I  have  not  considered  the  proposition  ;  it  would  be 
better  than  the  existing  system,  no  doubt. 
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13.220.  Have  you  known  any  case  in  which  it  has  been  found  imprac-    J.  Wickens, 
ticable  to  find  trustees  who  would  act  ? — I  do  not  remember  such  a  case,  -Es?. 
but  I  have  certainly  seen  cases  where  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  find 
satisfactory  trustees. 

13.221.  Have  you  considered  what  would  be  the  most  convenient 
jurisdiction  for  disposing  uniformly  of  questions  relating  only  to  the 
adminish-ation  of  charities,  as  distinguished  from  questions  of  right  or 
questions  of  contention  ? — I  have  considered  it  without  arriving  at  any 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

13.222.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  peculiar  fitness  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  exercising  that  jurisdiction  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

13.223.  {Lord  Lyttelton?)  Or  peculiar  unfitness  ? — No. 

13.224.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Of  course  all  questions  involving  rights  of  pro- 
perty, even  between  persons  all  claiming  under  the  trusts,  might  be  con- 
veniently referred  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  to  the  construction  of 
instruments  ? — Yes. 

13.225.  But  the  mere  administrative  powers,  you  think,  might  as  well 
be  exercised  elsewhere  as  by  the  court  ? — The  objection  to  the  court's 
administration  is,  first  of  all,  that  it  is  costly,  and  secondly,  that  it  is  not 
quite  uniform.  A  great  many  charity  cases  are  not  such  as  to  admit  of 
au  appeal,  and  the  consequence  is  that  we  do  not  get  even  that  uniformity 
which  arises  from  our  having  only  two  appellate  courts  instead  of  four 
judges  who  can  be  appealed  from.  There  may  be  in  particular  cases 
four  different  opinions.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  of  such  a  case,  but 
there  may  be  four  different  opinions  among  the  four  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  as  to  a  particular  point  of  detail  which  occurs  in  many 
schemes.  That  want  of  uniformity  which  in  substance  enables  the 
promoters  to  obtain  a  particular  decision  on  a  given  point  from  the  court 
by  going  to  a  particular  judge,  or  which  may  in  certain  cases  do  so,  is 
no  doubt  objectionable.  The  charity  business  is  at  present  con- 
ducted almost  entirely  in  the  other  department,  Mr.  Fearon  acting  as 
solicitor,  and  Mr.  Terrell  acting  as  counsel,  and  to  a  great  extent  in 
one  branch  of  the  court,  and  I  have  a  strong  belief,  without  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  it  is  remarkably  well  done. 

]  3,226.  Is  there  any  control  over  the  appeal  ;  may  a  relator  appeal  on 
his  own  judgment,  without  any  control  ? — I  am  speaking  theoretically, 
because  a  relator  is  an  unknown  thing  at  present  in  charity  matters. 

13.227.  Not  entirely,  is  it  ? — ^I  have  not  seen  a  relator's  information  for 
some  time,  or  at  all  events  a  relator's  information  at  all  connected  with 
an  ordinary  charity.  I  should  almost  doubt  whether  there  was  an 
existing  relatoi"'s  information  on  a  purely  charity  matter  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  at  present,  an  active  pending  one, 

13.228.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  WiU  you  define  what  a  relator  is? — The 
Attorney-General  originally  proceeded  in  almost  ah.  matters  on  the  in- 
formation of  somebody  who  made  himself  responsible  for  the  statements 
which  the  Attorney-General  brought  forward.  That  was  the  relator. 
It  was  considered  that  as  the  Attorney-General  could  not  be  made  to  pay 
costs,  it  was  unfair  to  the  subject  who  was  the  defendant  that  the 
Attoruey-General  should  sue  without  naming  some  person  who  would 
be  responsible  for  any  costs  that  the  defendant  might  be  held  entitled  to. 
Hence,  before  the  old  Charity  Commission,  I  think  ex  officio  informa- 
tions in  chaiity  matters  were  almost  unknown.  That  is  a  matter  of 
history,  not  of  my  recollection.  The  relator  has  his  information  drawn 
exactly  as  he  would  have  a  bill  drawn  by  his  counsel.  It  is  then  laid 
before  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Attorney-General  must  approve  of 
it  before  it  can  be  filed,  but  when  the  Attorney-General  has  approved  of 
it,  the  relator  can  do  anything  with  it  up  to  the  hearing  inclusive  except 
compromise  it.     He  carries  it  on  at  his  own  discretion  up  to  the  beai-ing 
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J,  Wickcns,    inclusive,  but  he  cannot  compromise  it  without  the  assent  of  the  Attorney- 
■Esc.  General.     The  Attorney-General  after  the  hearing  is,  according  to  the 

■; —  ordinaiy  practice  of  the  court,  served  with  notice  of  all  proceedings,  and 
14tnten.  186o.  ^iigrefore  in  a  relator's  information  after  the  hearing  there  are  two 
""^""~~  Attorney-Generals  present ;  a  sort  of  mask  with  the  relator  behind  it  and 
the  Attorney-General  himself.  The  Attorney-General  has  a  right  at 
any  moment  to  withdraw  the  use  of  his  name  from  the  relator,  with  oi' 
without  alleging  a  reason  of  course,  and  if  the  relator  were  to  appeal 
against  the  Attorney-General's  wish,  the  Attorney-General  might  stop 
the  appeal  at  any  moment.  I  have  once  been  in  a  case  in  which  the 
Attorney-General  interfered  to  stop  an  appeal  pi'esented  to  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor  when  lie  firat  held  the  seals.  His  Lordship  heard  it 
out,  but,  if  I  remember  right,  dismissed  it  with  costs,  and  expressed  at 
the  end  of  it  an  opinion  that  after  he  once  knew  that  the  Attorney- 
General  disapproved  of  the  use  of  his  name  in  the  appeal,  the  comt 
ought  not  to  have  heard  it. 

13.229.  Might  any  person  who  could  allege  any  interest  whatever, 
however  remote,  in  the  case,  be  a  relator  ? — No  interest  is  needed  at  all. 
There  is  some  sort  of  limit  upon  relators  in  this  way.  The  defendant 
to  a  relator's  information,  if  he  thinks  that  the  Attorney-General  has 
been  surprised  into  sanctioning  it,  may  apply  to  the  Attorney-General  in 
person  in  camera  to  withdraw  his  name,  and  if  the  Attorney-General 
saw  reason  to  believe  that  the  relator  was  actuated  by  any  improper 
motive,  or  simply  wished  to  make  costs,  he  would  withdraw  his  name. 

13.230.  Does  it  often  liappen  that  the  Attorney-General  refuses  to 
sanction  a  relator's  proceeding  ? — Very  often. 

13.231.  For  what  reason  has  the  proceeding  by  relators  become 
extinct  ? — I  think  it  is  considered  that  in  all  charity  cases  which  are 
fit  for  an  information  it  is  more  desirable  that  the  Attorney-General 
should  have  the  entire  conduct  of  the  thing. 

13.232.  (Mr.  Erie.)  By  what  body  is  it  stopped? — By  the  Charity 
Commissioners. 

13.233.  Can  a  relator's  suit  be  instituted  without  a  certificate  of  the 
Chaiity  Commissioners  permitting  it  ? — No. 

13.234.  Have  you  considered  at  all  generally,  supposing  any  legisla- 
tion were  to  take  place,  either  declaring  the  present  law  or  expanding 
the  present  law,  within  what  limits  schemes  should  be  authorized  to  be 
made,  what  alterations  of  the  existing  trusts  should  be  authorized  ; 
would  you  give  a  general  authority  to  deal  with  charities  after  a  given 
lapse  of  time  from  their  foundation  ? — There  would,  perhaps,  be  no 
insuperable  objection  to  that.  Of  course  one  principal  objection  to  the 
extension  of  powers  of  altering  charities  is  that  you  would  dry  np  the 
fountain  of  charity.  That  would  not,  or  might  not  apply,  if  the  tes- 
tator could  impress  his  will  upon  the  fund  for  such  a  time  as  a  century. 

13.235.  Would  you  give  permissive  powers  to  re-apply  charitable 
funds  ;  for  instance,  would  you  give  an  authority  to  re-apply  charitable 
funds  with  the  consent  of  persons  representing  the  locality  ? — Not 
without  limit. 

13.236.  Have  you  at  all  considered  what  consent  should  authorize 
that  sort  of  power  being  exercised  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

13.237.  {Lord  Lyttetton.)  We  have  been  told,  especially  with  regard 
to  schools,  that  the  Chancery  doctrine  of  cypres  is  a  very  indefinite 
and  arbitrary  doctrine  ;  is  that  so  ? — The  doctrine  of  cy  pres  is  vciy 
arbitrary. 

13.238.  Do  the  courts  consider  themselves,  as  a  general  principle, 
always  bound  by  it  as  to  schools  ? — The  doctrine  of  cy  pres,  properly  so 
called,  applies  only  in  those  cases  where  the  original  and  special  destina- 
tion of  a  charity  fund  fails  altogether. 
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13.239.  Supposing  a  detailed  school-scheme  of  many  centuries  back,     J-  WieJtena, 
which  has  become  partly  impracticable  but  is  partly  still  practicable,  do  '"^' 
you  mean  that  the  doctrine  of  cy  pres  would  not  apply  in  that  case  ? — I  j4(i,  y^^  jggg 

should  not  apply  the  expression   technically  of  cy  pres  application  to 

what  the  coui-t  would  do  in  such  a  case.     I  think  that  the  court  in  such 

a  case  would  feel  itself  entitled  to  modify  the  details  of  the  scheme,  and 
even  the  leading  features  of  the  scheme,  so  as  to  give  effect  to  the 
general  intention,  keeping  still  within  the  purposes  of  education. 

13.240.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Supposing  some  of  the  objects  of  a  trust  to  be 
opposed  to  public  policy  and  not  others,  what  would  be  done  with  the 
part  of  the  fund  which  is  settled  for  purposes  opposed  to  public  policyj 
would  the  cy  pres  doctrine  be  applied  there  ? — That  is  the  question 
which  was  so  very  much  discussed  in  the  case  of  theBarbary  slaves  ;  that 
is  to  say,  there  was  nothing  there  that  was  illegal,  but  there  was  pai-t  that 
failed  entirely.  The  gift,  if  I  remember  right,  was  a  gift  as  to  one  half 
to  charity  schools  of  a  particular  class  in  and  about  London,  a  quarter 
to  the  redemption  of  Barbary  slaves,  and  tjie  other  quarter  to  the  Iron- 
mongers' Company,  for  their  own  benefit,  I  think.  The  quarter  which 
was  given  for  the  redemption  of  Barbary  slaves  failed  entirely,  and  very 
diiferent  opinions  were  expressed  by  different  judges  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  funds  constituting  it  should  be  applied.  Eventually  it  was 
applied  by  analogy  to  the  application  of  the  first  half,  that  is,  it  was 
applied  to  chanty  schools  in  England  and  Wales  of  the  same  class  as 
those  neai'  London  which  were  mentioned  in  the  will,  a  destination  which 
was  as  different  as  could  well  be  from  the  redemption  of  Barbaiy  slaves, 
but  which  the  court  inferred,  I  suppose,  to  be  one  that  would  be  likely 
enough  to  have  been  in  the  testator's  intention  if  he  could  have  foreseen 
the  failure  of  his  object. 

13.241.  {Lord  Lyttelfon.)  Do  you  consider  that  for  educational  pur- 
poses any  ancient  court  of  law  is  not  too  much  bound  by  its  own  pre- 
cedents and  conditions  in  dealing  with  such  cases? — I  am  not  sure  that 
that  is  a  disadvantage.  It  is  bound  to  a  certain  extent  by  precedents 
and  conditions.      I  should  only  object  to  the  words  "  too  much." 

13.242.  {Lord  Taunton.)  These  are  questions  with  which  common 
sense  and  common  equity  have  more  to  do  than  points  of  law  ? — Yes. 

13.243.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  In  the  case  of  an  extinct  scheme  in  which 
there  is  no  record  of  the  original  intentions  except  usage,  is  the  court 
able  to  make  a  scheme  entirely  according  to  its  own  sense  of  what 
would  be  best  tor  the  interests  of  the  district  and  for  the  promotion 
of  education  in  it  ? — There  may  possibly  be  such  a  case  as  you  put, 
but  I  never  have  seen  one,  that  is  to  say,  a  case  in  which  there  was 
nothing  to  go  by  except  that  the  general  object  was  education.  I 
imagine  that  if  such  a  case  should  arise,  the  court  would  feel  itself  at 
liberty  to  do  anything  whatever  with  the  fund,  so  long  as  it  was 
applied  for  education.  In  the  great  case  of  Whicker  v.  Hume,  the 
residue,  which  was  very  large,  was  given  for  the  advancement  and 
propagation  of  education  and  learning  all  over  the  world.  In  that 
case  the  trustees  had  a  wide  discretion,  and  I  believe  that  they  were 
allowed  to  administer  the  fund  without  a  scheme,  but  had  a  scheme  been 
necessary,  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  have  felt  itself  at  liberty  to  make 
a  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  education,  exactly  as  it 
thought  best. 

13.244.  Was  it  a  large  bequest? — I  think  it  was  considerable. 
The  case  went  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

13.245.  What  is  the  practice  of  the  Court  as  to  the  introduction  into 
educational    schemes    of  what   is    known   as   the  conscience    clause  ? 

I  have   great  diflSiculty  in    answering  that  question,    because,  as    I 

have  already  mentioned,  my  experience  is  four  or  five  years  old.     The 
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./.  Wic/ims,     duty  of  the  Court  to  introduce  the  conscience  clause,  I  apprehend,  at 

^^'  present  rests  entirely  on   Lord  Cranworth's  Act,  23  &  24  Vict.  cap.  1 1. 

14th  Feb.  1866.  I  liave  always  considered  that  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  that  Act, 

"  although  the  Act  is  perhaps  not  very  clearly  expressed,  the  Court  had  no 

altei'native  but  to  introduce  the  conscience  clause  in  all  the  cases  not 
excepted  from  the  operation  of  that  Act ;  for  the  Act  directs  that  in  all 
the  cases  except  the  excepted  cases,  the  trustees  shall  make  orders  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  the  children  of  people  whatever  their  religious 
persuasion  may  be  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  when  the  Court  of  Chancery  is 
making  permanent  ordei's  for  the  trustees,  it  is  bound  by  the  Act  to 
introduce  among  those  orders  what  is  called  the  conscience  clause.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  to  conscience 
clauses  since  the  year  1860,  when  that  Act  passed,  stands  on  an  entirely 
different  looting  from  such  practice  as  there  was  before. 

13.246.  But  any  express  direction  of  a  founder  that  only  one  form  of 
religion  is  to  be  taught  in  a  school  would  exclude  it  ? — It  would  exclude 
the  operation  of  the  Act. 

13.247.  That  is  excluded  in  the  Act  itself? — Yes.  The  excepted 
cases  arc  remarkable.  That  which  you  mentioned  is  one  case.  Then, 
a  certain  number  of  grammai-  schools,  which  are  enumerated  in  one  of 
the  clauses  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot's  Act,  are 
excepted,  as  are  all  national  schools  ;  and  then  those  are  excepted  which 
are  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions,  or  partly  by  voluntary 
contributions  and  partly  by  school  payments.  The  last  exception  is  a 
very  important  one. 

13.248.  (L,ord  Taunton.}  The  circumstance  of  a  school  having  been 
founded  by  a  bishop  of  the  C^hurch  of  England,  or  any  presumption  of  that 
kind,  that  religious  instruction  of  a  denominational  character  was  intended, 
would  not  be  considered,  as  I  understand  you,  sufficient  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  exclude  the  conscience  clause  ? — I  so  understand  the  Act. 

13.249.  The  same  principle  would  probably  apply  to  a  school  founded 
by  a  Dissenter,  I  suppose  ? — Enth'ely. 

13.250.  It  is  a  rule  of  general  application? — Yes. 

13.251.  (Lord  Li/t(elton.)  Are  there  any  cases  in  which  the  Crown, 
disposes  of  charitable  fuirds  by  sign  manual  ? — ^I  have  never  known  of 
such  a  case. 

13.252.  Is  this  mode  obsolete  ? — Yes. 

13.253.  (Mr.  Erie.")  Under  what  circumstances  has  the  Crown  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  defining  the  charitable  purposes  to  which  funds  shall 
be  applied  ? — As  far  as  I  understand  the  law  on  the  subject,  where  there 
is  a  charitable  fund  dedicated  to  charity  without  any  direct  or  indirect 
mode  of  ascertaining  what  particular  charity  was  intended,  the  application 
is  supposed  to  be  in  the  Crown  by  sign  manual ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  such  a  case  had  occurred  for  many  years  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  case  has 
occurred,  it  must  have  been  a  case  where  the  funds  never  came  under  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  England.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  no 
fund  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  has,  within  the  last  12  years,  been  admi- 
nistered by  sign  manual.  There  have  been  two  or  three  instances  in  my 
recollection  in  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  had  to  deal  with  a  fund 
as  to  which  there  was  no  destination,  but  I  have  never  known  a  case  of 
the  application  by  sign  manual.  In  a  case  that  arose  three  or  four  yeai-s 
ago  there  was  a  fund  which  was  entirely  at  large,  because  the  testatrix 
had  directed  her  estate  to  be  distributed  in  charity  as  her  two  executors 
should  agree  upon.  A  fund  had  been  set  apart,  I  think,  to  answer  an 
annuity,  and  had  been  overlooked.  Both  the  executors  were  dead, 
therefore  there  was  no  one  to  say  to  what  chajity  the  fund  was  to  go.  A 
very  large  sum  of  money  had  been  distributed  in  pursuance  of  the  discre- 
tion of  the  two  executoi-s,  but  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  rule  from 
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looking  over  the  mode  of  distribntion  ;  it  was  a  fund  eventually  of  about     J.  Wickens, 
5,0001.,  which  was  entirely  without  destination.  ^^^- 

13.254.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  there  any  other  suggestions  which  you  j^jj^p^^  iggg 

wish  to  offer  to  the  Commission  ? — It  is  very  desirable  that  when  there  is      ' 

legislation  on  the  subject  of  educational  charities,  the  form  of  the  con- 
science clause,  as  weU  as  the  cases  in  which  it  is  to  be  introduced,  should 

be  settled  by  the  Legislature.  There  has  been  some  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  different  branches  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
as  to  the  best  form  of  the  conscience  clause. 

13.255.  Can  you  at  all  point  out  to  us  the  nature  of  the  distinctions  in 
the  forms  that  have  been  adopted  ? — In  one  branch  of  the  court  I  think 
it  has  been  customary,  at  least  it  was  t^vo  or  three  years  ago,  to  make  the 
exemption  from  religious  instruction  conditional  on  the  boys'  parents  or 
guardians  undertaking  that  he  should  attend  some  place  of  worship,  a 
very  material  i-estriction.  In  another  branch  of  the  court  that  restric- 
tion has  not  been  introduced,  but  the  guardian  s  power  to  object  to  the 
boy  receiving  in  a  Church  of  England  school  religious  instruction 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  is  confined  to  tlioao 
cases  where  the  boy  is  not  the  son  of  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. This  of  com  se  is  a  very  much  less  restriction,  but  one  which 
involves,  or  may  occasionally  involve,  a  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  it  may 
not  be  an  easy  question  to  try  whether  a  man  was  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  not. 

13.256.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  any  pereenal  opinion  which 
you  may  entertain  as  to  the  best  form  in  which  the  conscience  clause  should 
be  cast  ? — I  should  personally  think  that  the  best  form  of  conscience  clause 
Tvonld  be  one  entirely  general  ;  (that  is  to  say,)  to  allow  any  parent  or 
guardian  in  writing  on  conscientious  grounds  to  make  an  objection  which 
would  exonerate  the  boy  from  attending  school  on  Sundays,  or  prayers, 
or  receiving  religious  instruction. 

13.257.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Can  you  put  the  last  sentence  more  fully, 
as  to  receiving  religious  instruction  ?  Is  not  the  usual  form  to  add 
such  words  as  these — "  or  receiving  religious  insti-uction  according  to  the 
■"  form  of  the  Church  of  England  "  ? — Not  as  I  understand  the  conscience 
clause.  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  have  here  got  a  form  which  I 
believe  was  settled  by  Vice-Chancellor  Wood  himself,  which  is  in  these 
words  :  "  But  no  child  shall  be  required  to  receive  any  religious  instruction 
"  to  which  his  father  shall  in  writing  object,  and  no  child  whose  deceased 
"  father  may  not  have  been  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England 
"  shall  be  required  to  receive  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his 
"  guardian  or  any  person  having  the  care  and  custody  of  such  child  shall 
"  in  writing  object."     Of  course  that  was  for  a  Church  of  England  school. 

13.258.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Would  you  object  to  that  form  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  better  without  the  restriction.  I  conceive  that  there  may  be  a 
difficulty  in  trying  the  question  whether  the  deceased  father  of  a  child  was 
or  was  not  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  There  might  be  a  great 
many  people  as  to  whom  it  would  be  very  doubtful. 

13.259.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  either  inconvenient  or  improper  for 
the  State  to  insist  that  a  child  attending  the  school  should  receive  some 
religious  instruction,  even  if  his  parent  or  guardian  objected  to  the  religious 
instruction  given  in  that  school  ?— My  per-sonal  opinion  would  be  that  it 
would  be  much  better  not  to  make  any  requisition  on  the  subject. 

13.260.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  you 
form  that  opiniorr  ? — I  assume  that  the  object  of  all  conscience  clauses  is 
that  boys  may  not  be  deterred  from  coming  to  the  school  by  the  fear  of 
their  friends  or  guardians  that  their  faith  will  be  tampered  with ;  and 
that  if,  for  instance,  the  effect  of  this  clause  settled  by  Vice-Chancellor 
Wood  is  to  prevent  the  dissenting  guardian  of  the  son  of  a  deceased  Church 
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./.  Wickens,     of  England  man  fi-om  sending  the  boy  to  school,  so  far  it  is  bad.     And  I 
JE«(/.  conceive  that  a  parent  might  conscientiously  think  that  he  would  rather 

that  religious  instruction  were  defen-ed  until  a  later  period  of  life.  That 
was  not  an  uncommon  opinion  in  the  last  century,  though  almost  obsolete 
now,  but  it  may  exist.  I  would  not  prevent  such  a  parent  fi-om  obtaining 
the  advantage  of  the  school  for  his  son.  Moreover,  I  think  there  is  a 
considerable  difficulty  in  dispensing  with  a  boy's  learning  what  the 
founder  supposed  to  be  truth,  and  requiring  a.<3  a  substitute  that  he  should 
be  taught  what  the  founder  supposed  to  be  eri'or.  One  sees  it  strongly  in 
a  very  extreme  case  like  that  of  a  Mormonite  child.  It  may  be  justifiable 
for  the  Legislature  to  say  that  a  school  founded  (say)  by  a  Weslcyan  shall 
not  be  made  an  instrument  for  teaching  such  a  child  the  doctrines  of 
Wesley  or  any  form  of  Christianity  ;  but  it  is  going  very  much  further 
to  say  that  it  shall  be  indirectly  made  an  in.stniment  for  securing  that  he  is 
taught  Mormonism. 

13,261.  Do  you  tliink  it  would  be  imreasonablo  to  require  some 
security  that  the  boy  attended  some  place  of  religious  woi-ship,  thoagh  that 
religious  worship  might  not  be  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
or  with  whatever  was  the  denominational  character  of  the  particular 
school  ? — I  do  not  see  what  purpose  it  can  answer  to  require  a  boy  to 
attend  regularly  at  a  Moraaonite  place  of  worship  ;  and  T  think  it  un- 
desirable for  the  Legislature  or  the  Court  of  Chancciy  to  offer  a  premium 
for  his  doing  so.  I  might  add  with  regard  to  the  requisition  of  attending 
a  place  of  worship^  that  all  sects  in  England  do  not,  I  believe,  recognize 
places  of  worship.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  there  are  not  some  veiy 
respectable  sects  who  do  not  recognize  places  of  worehip.  And  putting 
these  out  of  the  question,  there  may  be  many  cases  in  which  there  is  no 
practicable  access  to  a  place  of  worship  of  the  persuasion  of  the  father. 
Supposing,  for  instance,  there  be  a  member  of  the  Greek  Church  living  in 
a  small  country  place,  and  no  Greek  place  of  worship  within  reach,  I 
would  not  exclude  the  son  of  that  father  from  the  benefit  of  a  middle-claas 
school,  and  I  think  a  regulation  that  docs  so  objectionable. 

Adjouined. 


Tuesday,  20th  February  1866. 

PRESENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart,  M.P. 

Dean  of  Chichester. 

Eev.  Fred.  Temple,  D.D. 

Thomas  Dyke  Aci.and,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peter  Erle,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

John  Peter  Fearon,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined. 
J.  r.  FeiTon,       13,262.  {Lord  Taunton.)   I   believe   you   are   the   solicitor   to   the 
^^'i-  Attorney-General  ? — I  am,  in  Crown  charity  suits. 

13.263.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — Since  December 
1847. 

13.264.  For  the  successive  Attorney-Generals  ?— Yes. 

13.265.  Is  it  a  permanent  appointment,  that  as  a  matter  of  course  is 
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handed  down  from  one  Attorney-General  to  another,   or   does   each   J.  V.  Feurdn, 
Attorney-General  make  a  separate  appointment  ? — I  have  never  heard         -^'s';- 
of  a  change.     There  have  been  but  two. 

13.266.  I  believe  in  that  capacity  you  have  had  a  very  large  expe- 
rience of  the  working  of  the  present  system  of  jurisdiction  over  charity 
trusts  for  purposes  of  education  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners  ? — I  have  had  considerable  experience. 

13.267.  Is  it  your  general  impression  that  that  system  is  efficient  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed  ? — I  think  it  is  as  efficient  as  the 
present  state  of  the  law  will  permit  it  to  be.  I  think  that  some  facili- 
ties given  to  the  Court  and  to  another  body  might  greatly  assist  it. 

13.268.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  do  their  work 
well  and  zealously,  but  that  there  are  faults  in  the  system  which  might 
with  advantage  be  altered  ? — I  think  there  would  be  a  great  advantage 
in  having  more  uniformity. 

13.269.  I  believe  there  are  several  Courts  of  Equity  that  have  con- 
current jurisdiction  in  these  matters  ? — All  the  Courts  of  Equity. 

13.270.  Is  it  found  that  that  produces  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
decisions  of  those  Courts  ? — In  matters  of  management  I  should  say 
certainly,  yes.  Those  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  cases  which  come 
before  the  Court.     I  allude  to  internal  management. 

13.271.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  suggest  any  remedies  which 
in  your  opinion  might  bo  applied  to  this  state  of  things  ? — That  is  a 
very  large  question,  as  your  Lordship  is  aware.  Your  Lordship  pro- 
bably alludes  to  some  new  or  additional  tribunal. 

13.272.  We  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  give  any 
opinion  which  you  have  formed  upon  those  points  ? — My  opinion  is, 
that  for  purposes  of  management  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have 
the  principal  part  of  such  subjects  entrusted  to  one  tribunal,  which 
should  be  the  tribunal  most  conversant  with  the  subject.  I  think  that 
that  tribunal  would  require  to  be  armed  with  powers  to  overrule  some 
of  the  decisions  which  in  my  humble  judgment  stand  in  the  way  of 
improvements  which  are  wanted,  but  beyond  that  I  should  state  that 
there  are  in  charity  trusts,  as  in  private  trusts,  minute  and  subtle  ques- 
tions of  law  arising,  and  I  think  that  any  attempt  to  put  the  decision  of 
those  questions  into  the  hands  of  any  tribunal  except  one  which  was 
fortified  by  a  bar  to  attend  it,  would  not  meet  with  public  approval ; 
but  the  internal  administration  of  the  Charity  might  be  very  well  done, 
and  better  done,  I  think,  by  a  tribunal  of  a  different  description  giving 
almost  exclusive  attention  to  those  subjects. 

13.273.  Does  the  existing  Charity  Commission  meet  your  views  as 
a  tribunal  for  disposing  of  these  subjects  in  cases  which  are  not  conten- 
tious ? — I  think  so,  with  enlarged  powers. 

13.274.  In  what  way  and  to  what  degree  would  you  recommend  that 
those  powers  should  be  enlarged  ? — I  think  that  before  the  powers 
could  be  enlarged  effectually  there  must  be  some  legislation  on  the 
subject,  something  which  would  enable  that  tribunal  enlarged  (and 
probably  in  important  cases  sitting  in  public)  to  oveiTule,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  some  of  the  early  decisions  which  are  found  to  trammel  the 
operation  of  all  schemes  more  or  less. 

13.275.  Would  you  propose  that  the  legislature  should  undertake  to 
lay  down  the  general  principles  by  which  the  decision  of  this  Court 
should  be  guided,  or  would  you  leave  that  to  the  Court,  taking  the 
decisions  which  have  already  been  given,  but  giving  them  an  indepen- 
dent power  to  remodel  those  decisions  ? — What  I  mean  to  convey  to 
the  Commission  is,  that  there  should  be  power  to  abrogate  some  of  the 
decisions  which  limit  the  power  in  the  Court  itself  of  altering  the 
objects  of  charities,  a  power  which  is  now  left  only,  as  your  Lordship  is 
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''    'esT"^'''   ""  ^OMhi  aware,  to  Parliament  itself.     I  believe  that  such  power  might 

\         be  safely  entrusted  to  the  Charity  Commission,  or  to  any  body  consti- 

20th Feb.  1866.  tuted  as  that  i.?,  sitting  in  public,  and  in  important  cases  attended  by 

• a  bar.     My  belief  is,  that  in  cases  of  that  description,  where  the  purpose 

is  entirely  to  alter  the  original  objects  of  the  charity,  it  might  be  done 
quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  by  that  tribunal  than  it  could  be  done  by 
Parliament  itself. 

13.276.  Would  you  encourage,  then,  this  tribunal  to  undertake  cases 
that  were  of  a  contentious  nature  ? — I  think  it  would  be  desirable  in 
important  cases  of  a  contentious  nature  to  have  them  still  decided  by 
the  tribunals  which  have  the  confidence  of  the  country. 

13.277.  Do  you  mean  by  some  other  tribunal  than  the  Charity  Com- 
mission, or  would  you  leave  them  to  the  Charity  Commission  ? — I  should 
like  to  see  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the 
Charity  Commissioners  in  cases  of  alteration  of  the  objects  of  the  Charity 
beyond  such  as  can  now  be  effected  according  to  the  doctrine  of  cypres. 

13.278.  Would  not  that  leave  things  pretty  much  as  they  are? — I 
think  not ;  assuming  that  in  such  cases  the  hands  of  the  Court  were 
loosed  from  these  decisions  as  well  as  the  hands  of  tho  Commissioners. 

13.279.  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  give  us  some  instances 
of  these  cases  which  you  seem  to  have  in  your  mind,  which  in  yonr 
opinion  stand  in  the  way  of  the  right  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
charitable  trusts  for  education  ? — The  trusts  for  education  are  those  to 
which  I  particularly  allude,  and  they  have  reference  to  the  peculiar  pro- 
visions of  the  Grammar  School  Act,  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot's  Act,  as  it  is 
usually  called.  As  the  Commission  is  aware,  almost  all  endowed  schools 
are,  by  the  definition  given  in  that  Act,  within  its  meaning,  except  the 
very  humblest  of  poor  schools.  The  third  section  declares  that  nothing 
in  the  Act  shall  enable  the  Court  (of  course  it  does  not  mention  the 
Commissioners,  for  it  was  before  their  time),  except  in  cases  where  the 
income  is  insufficient,  to  alter  the  qualification  of  the  master  or  under 
master,  or  to  dispense  with  Latin  and  G-reek,  or  treat  such  subjects 
otherwise  than  as  the  principal  object  of  the  foundation.  A  large 
number  of  the  smaller  grammar  schools  have  failed  more  or  less  because 
it  has  been  necessary  that  the  master  should  be  a  graduate,  in  some 
cases  that  he  must  be  a  clergyman,  and  in  a  great  many  more  that  he 
must  be  a  graduate.  The  graduate  is  of  course  a  man  of  high  educa- 
tion, who  would  be  generally  unsuited  for  the  oflfice  if  the  school  were 
connected  with  an  English  or  middle-class  school.  The  school  which 
would  undoubtedly  sncceed  well  as  a  middle-class  school,  ^vith  in  some 
cases  Latin  retained,  will  in  many  districts  fail  if  it  must  be  kept  up  as 
a  high  classical  school.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  Grammar 
Schools  Act,  you  will  see  that  the  power  of  change  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  relation  to  grammar  schools  is  made  to  depend  solely  on 
the  insufficiency  of  the  revenue.  Now  I  think  (and  I  could  produce 
instances  if  it  were  necessary,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,)  that  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  the  income,  without  being  absolutely  insuifi- 
cient,  is  of  so  moderate  a  character,  and  the  buildings  so  imperfect,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  district  are  such  that  nothing  like  a  good  gram- 
mar school  can  be  maintained  ;  Avhereas,  if  there  were  power  in  any 
tribunal,  under  every  possible  protection  which  may  be  thought  necessary, 
to  convert  a  school  of  that  kind  into  a  school  the  master  of  which  need 
not  necessarily  be  a  graduate,  and  in  which  Greek  and  Latin  might  be 
omitted,  you  would  open  a  very  considerable  field,  for  the  education  of 
the  class  the  next  below  the  upper  classes,  and  this,  even  if  it  were 
limited  to  cases  in  which  it  has  been  tried  as  a  classical  school  and  has 
failed. 

13,280,  In  short,  you  would  then  propose  to  give  a,  very  wide  die- 
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cretionary  power  to  these  Courts  of  dealing  with  the  subject  of  any   J.  P.  Fearon, 
grammar  school  that  came  before  them  ? — I  would  ;  whether  the  power  Esq. 

be  given  to  the  Commissioners  also,  or  whether  it  be  merely  an  enlarged         ^TT",  ace 
power  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  itself.  20th  iieb.  1866 

13,281.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  resort  to  Parliament  in  order  to 
give  these  Courts  the  power  which  you  think  is  required  ? — I  think  it 
would.  Perhaps  the  Commission  will  allow  me  to  read  some  parts  of 
the  Act : — 

The  preamble  states  "  that  '  grammar '  has  been  construed  by  Courts 
of  Equity  to  have  reference  only  to  the  dead  languages,  viz.,  Greek 
and  Latin.  That  such  education  at  the  period  when  the  great  part  of 
such  schools  were  founded  was  supposed  to  be  sufficient,  not  only  to 
qualify  boys  for  the  Universities  with  a  view  to  the  learned  professions, 
but  for  preparing  them  for  the  superior  trades  and  mercantile  business. 
That  such  education,  without  instruction  in  other  branches  of  literature 
and  science,  is  from  change  of  times  now  of  less  value  to  those  who  are 
entitled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  foundations,  and  many  of  such 
schools  have  ceased  to  afford  substantial  fulfilment  of  the  intentions  of 
the  founders.  That  the  system  of  education  in  them  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended and  rendered  more  generally  beneficial."  And  after  referring  to 
some  points  in  relation  to  which  enlarged  powers  were  required,  and 
stating  that  no  remedy  could  be  applied  without  the  aid  of  Parliament, 
the  Act  by  the  first  section  declares  "  that  whenever  any  question  may 
come  before  a  Court  of  Equity  concei-ning  the  system  of  education  to 
be  established  in  any  grammar  school,  or  the  right  of  admission  to  it, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Court  to  make  such  decrees  or  orders  as  to  it 
shall  seem  expedient,  as  well  for  extending  the  system  of  education  to 
other  useful  branches  of  literature  and  science  in  addition  to  or  {subject 
to  the  provisions  in  the  Act  after  contained)  in  lieu  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  or  such  other  instruction  as  may  be  required  by  the 
terms  of  the  foundation  or  the  then  existing  statutes,  and  for  extending 
or  restricting  the  number  or  qualifications  of  boys  admissible  as  free 
scholars  or  otherwise,  and  the  terms  of  admission,  and  to  establish  such 
schemes  for  the  application  of  the  revenues  as  may  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  be  conducive  to  rendering  such  schools  in  the  greatest 
degree  efficient  and  useful,  with  due  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the 
founders  and  benefactors.  *  »  *  and  that  such  decrees  and 
orders  shall  have  efiTect  notwithstanding  any  provisions  contained  in  the 
instruments  of  foundation,  endowment,  or  benefaction,  or  in  the  then 
existing  statutes."  There  is  also  a  provision  "  that  if  there  be  a  special 
visitor,  opportunity  shall  be  given  to  him  to  be  heard  by  the  Court 
before  the  decrees  or  orders  be  made." 

The  preamble  and  first  section  of  the  Act  it  will  be  seen  are  very 

wide.     I  think  it  will  be  the  opinion  that  if  it  had  rested  there  there 

.  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  remodelling  minor  grammar  schools 

and  adapting  them  to.  such  educational  purposes  as  might  appear  on  a 

careful  examination  of  each  case  to  be  required. 

Then  comes  the  second  section,  which  is  to  some  extent  in  restric- 
tion of  the  preamble  and  first  section.  It  provides  "  that  in  making  any 
such  order  the  Court  shall  have  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  founders 
and  benefactors,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  endowment,  the  rights  of 
masters,  the  statutes  by  which  the  school  has  been  hitherto  governed, 
the  character  of  the  instruction  theretofore  afforded  in  it,  the  existing 
state  of  the  school,  and  the  condition,  rank,  and  number  of  children 
entitled  to  and  capable  of  enjoying  the  privilege  of  the  school,  and  of 
those  who  may  become  capable  if  any  extended  or  different  system  of 
education  or  any  extension  of  the  right  of  admission  to  the  school,  or 
any  new  statutes  shall  he  established." 
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/.  F.Fcwon,  But  the  third  section  is  that  which  is,  I  think,  peculiarly  objection- 
^*^'  able,  because  it  contains  an  interdiction  to  the  Court  to  do  under  the 

Othi'cb  1866   '^^^  ^^^^^  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  power  to  do  ;  it  provides 

'  "that  unless  itrtehall  be  found  necessary, yrowj  the  insvfficienci/ of  the 

revenues  of  any  grammar  school,  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall 
be  construed  as  authorizing  the  Court  to  dispense  with  the  teaching 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  either  of  such  languages  now  required  to  be 
taught,  or  to  treat  such  instruction  otherwise  than  as  the  principal 
object  of  the  foundation  ;  nor  to  dispense  with  any  statute  or  provision 
now  existing  so  far  as  relates  to  the  qualification  of  any  schoolmaster 
or  undermaster." 

13.282.  A.re  you  of  opinion  that  the  restrictions  embodied  in  the 
words  which  you  have  just  read  ought  to  be  taken  away,  and  the  Court 
allowed  to  deal  with  these  grammar  schools  without  being  bound 
by  them  ? — I  think  so.  That  is  as  to  the  third  section.  Sect.  5, 
which  is  made  to  depend  on  the  insufficiency  of  revenue,  would  require 
revision,  as  also  would  sects.  6  and  7  in  part.  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  state  that  I  have  taken  from  the  analysis,  which  is  before 
the  Commission,  the  amount  of  the  endowment  of  a  few  grammai" 
schools  in  which  it  is  required  that  the  master  shall  be  a  graduate. 
They  are  certainly  the  old  amounts,  and  many  of  them  may  have  in- 
creased. I  dare  say  they  have  increased.  The  amounts  aro  18A,  10^., 
201,  40Z.,  42/.,  211.,  \0l.,  461.,  171.,  and  so  on. 

13.283.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  reasonable  that  any  limit  should 
be  put  in  regard  to  the  income  of  the  school  on  the  absolute  discretion 
which  you  propose  to  give  to  the  Courts  in  dealing  with  the  siibject  ? 
. — I  think  that  the  Courts  might  be  safely  entrusted  with  tlie  entire 
discretion.  If  it  were  thought  necessary — if  Parliament  did  not  see  fit 
to  trust  any  tribunal  with  so  large  a  power  as  that,  of  course  it  might 
be  limited,  and  I  should  put  a  high  limit ;  but  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not 
consider  the  test  of  income  the  only  or,  in  many  cases,  the  proper  test. 

13.284.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  property,  would  you  propose 
that  that  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  samp  manner  as  the  question  of 
management  should  be  dealt  with,  and  by  the  same  Courts  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  the  public  would  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  be  satisfied 
with  any  tribunal  affecting  property  which  was  not  open  to  be  attended 
by  counsel.     It  might  come  hereafter,  and  I  believe  it  would. 

13.285.  The  questions  of  management  are  generally  questions  of 
common  sense  and  policy  and  equity  rather  than  questions  of  nice  law, 
I  believe  ? — I  think  that  they  ought  to  be  ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  make  them  so. 

13.286.  Of  course  the  questions  of  property  arc  of  a  very  different 
character  ? — Yes.  They  are  ruled  by  some  very  subtle  law  which 
arises  in  charities,  perhaps,  the  more  difficult  because  they  are  com- 
paratively rare. 

13.287.  Do  you  think  that  the  Charity  Commissioners,  with  the 
large  powers  which  you  propose  to  give  them,  should  be  an  open  court, 
and  should  be  attended  by  counsel  ? — I  think  that  they  should  have 
at  all  events  the  power  to  request  that  they  might  be  attended  by 
counsel,  and  T  believe  it  would  carry  public  confidence  much  more 
with  it  if,  in  all  important  cases,  they  were  attended  by  counsel.  Of 
course,  there  is  the  objection  of  the  expense. 

13.288.  Would  you  propose  to  limit  the  existing  power  of  appeal 
which  is  now  given  in  those  cases  ? — I  think  certainly  there  ought  to  be 
an  appeal.  If  there  is  a  great  change  in  the  charity  there  should  be  an 
appeal  to  a  superior  court.     I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  rarely  take  place. 

13.289.  You  would  leave  all  the  existing  equity  courts,  and  also  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  as  I  understand,  to  deal  with  these  cases,  only 
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you   would  give   them  all    iiiucli    larger    discretionary   powers    than  J.  i'.  Fearou, 
they  now  possess  ? — I  think  so.     I   should  particularly  give   power         ^^1- 
beyond  the  doctrine  of  ci/  pres  to  alter  the  character  of  the  administra-  „.,,  7r7~,o^^ 
tion  of  obsolete  or  useless  charities.  20th  Feb.  18CC. 

13.290.  Under  that  system  would  not  there  be  a  danger  that  instead 
of  getting  uniformity  of  decision  you  might  get  a  greater  variety  of 
decision  than  you  now  have,  seeing  that  a  larger  discretionary  power 
would  bo  given  to  each  of  these  Courts  ? — It  is  certainly  open  to  that 
objection,  but  my  impression  (and  I  think  it  is  borne  out  by  experience) 
is  rather  strong  that  from  the  superior  cheapness  of  the  Charity  Com- 
mission, and  their  special  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  applicants  would  go  to  them  rather  than  to  a  court ; 
such  is  the  case  now. 

13.291.  Are  there  not  some  of  the  advisers  of  persons  connected 
with  these  charities  who  have  no  objection  at  all  to  expense,  and  pro- 
tracted litigation  ? — That  was  so,  and  I  dare  say  would  be  so  again  if 
it  were  not  for  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1853,  the  I7th  section.  I 
liave  no  doubt  the  Commission  have  had  that  provision  before  them. 
No  person  (except  the  Attorney-General,  acting  ex  officio)  can  go  to 
the  court  without  the  antecedent  approval  of  the  Charity  Commission. 

13.292.  You  think  that  is  a  very  effectual  check  upon  improper 
litigation  ? — I  know  it  is.  The  result  has  shown  that  beyond  all  doubt. 
I  am  satisfied  that  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1853  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  suits  instituted  with  reference  to  charities  were 
instituted  for  the  sake  of  costs,  some,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  revenge. 

13.293.  Is  it  tlie  habit  of  the  Attorney-G-eneral  generally  to  pay 
attention  personally  to  these  cases  ? — Every  case  goes  before  him. 
Eveiy  case  of  the  smallest  importance,  in  fact,  goes  at  the  commence- 
ment befoi'o  him.  I  am  speaking  of  his  own  cases,  cases  in  which  he 
acts  ex  officio.  I  am  imable  to  speak  as  to  the  others.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  I  should,  perhaps,  have  stated  at  the  beginning  that 
my  functions  towards  the  Attorney-General  are  limited  to  those  cases  in 
which  he  himself  intervenes  ex  officio  without  a  relator.  There  was 
formerly  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  he  entrusted  the  use  of 
his  name  to  a  relator,  and  that  class  still  exists  where  the  Commissioners 
by  their  certificate  sanction  that  mode  of  proceeding.  The  case  is  then 
conducted  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  private  suit  would  be,  but  the 
Attorney-General  is  always  called  upon  to  inteiTene  to  assist  the  Court 
in  the  scheme,  even  in  those  cases. 

13.294.  (Mr.  Erie.)  When  the  Attorney-General  acts  ex  officio, 
what  is  his  course  of  proceeding,  what  inquiry  takes  place  ? — The  only 
cases  in  which  he  has  acted  ex  officio,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Charity  Commission,  has  been  two  in  which  the  Charitj''  Commissioners 
had  no  jurisdiction  in  consequence  of  the  charity  being  administered  in 
a  foreign  country.  In  all  the  other  cases,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  it  is  laid  before  him,  and  he  very 
generally  directs,  either  then  or  subsequently,  a  local  inquiry  to  be  made, 
so  that  the  parties  may  be  seen  on  the  spot,  if  it  is  for  management. 
The  results  of  that  local  inquiry  are  laid  before  him,  and  he  directs  the 
character  of  tlie  proceedings  to  be  taken.  If  it  is  for  a  scheme  which  is 
most  usually  involved  now,  he  directs  the  class  and  character  of  the 
scheme  which  shall  be  proposed.  When  the  scheme  is  prepared  it  is 
submitted  to  him,  and  he  attends  to  it  personally.  The  Commission 
will  understand  that  the  character  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  bar 
from  which  he  has  come,  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that  question.  If 
he  is  at  the  equity  bar  he  generally  attends  personally  very  much  to  it. 
If  he  is  not  at  the  equity  bar  he  is  usually  represented  by  his  counsel  in 

2.  F  f 
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./.  P.  Fearon,  those  matters,  and  then,  pcrliaps,  the  matter  is  less  pci-soiially  inquired 
■E«g.  into  than  where  he  is,  as  in  the  present  case,  a  member  of  the  equit}'  bar. 

The  present  Attorney-G  cnoral  sees  ever3'thing. 

13.295.  Did  I  iiiidersitana  you  to  say  that  the  Attorney-General  has 
not  in  poiat  of  fact  instituted  any  ex  officio  procceclingtj,  except  upon 
the  certificate  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  cases  witlilii  Iheir  juris- 
diction ? — Never  since  the  appointment  of  the  Charity  Commiesioners. 
In  one  of  the  cases  to  which  I  alluded  it  did  not  come  to  pro;-oedings. 
The  other  was  a  case  in  which  a  fund  was  found  in  the  Coui-t  of  Chancery 
in  an  old  suit  instituted  Ijefore  the  revolution  in  America.  Ilis  attention 
having  been  directed  to  this  fund  he  directed  steps  for  its  appropriation. 
He  has  never  instituted,  as  far  as  I  know,  anj'  proceeding  ex  mero  motu. 

13.296.  If  persons  interest  themselves  and  take  different  views  of 
what  is  expedient  to  bo  done  ',vith  reference  to  any  chaiiiy,  they  have 
an  opportunity  of  being  heard  by  the  Attorney-General,  or  of  represent- 
ing their  views  ? — Yes ;  he  alwaj^s  hears  them  if  they  require  it.  The 
course  is  for  those  persons  to  apply  by  memorial  to  Lhe  Attorney-General, 
and  if  it  is  a  case  of  any  extent  at  all  he  gives  them  a  hearing,  frequently 
by  counsel. 

13.297.  Who  are  the  necessary  parties  to  ex  officio  proceedings  of  the 
Attorney-General  ? — If  it  is  by  petition,  generally  the  only  parties 
necessary  before  the  Court  as  respondents  arc  the  trustees  of  the  charity ; 
sometimes,  where  the  recipients  are  also  closely  comiected  wifh  it,  all 
in  one  body,  as  where  they  are  a  corporation,  v/ith  internal  disputes,  he 
makes  the  individual  members  parties,  or  directs  that  they  be  served. 
It  is  raiher  a  question  of  equity  pleading,  regulated  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

13.298.  But  are  persons,  not  being  trustees  of  the  charity,  parties  to 
the  proceedings  before  the  Court? — No.  The  way  in  which  they  are 
represented  usually  is  this, — they  are  frequently  so  numerous  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  be  represented  before  the  Court,  but  the  Attorney- 
General  usually  hoars  them,  or  hears  the  principal  of  thom,  and  does 
his  best  to  get  them  to  combine,  and  sometimes  he  will  give  a  direction 
that,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  if  the  Court  see  fit,  he  does  not  object  to 
A.B.  or  CD.  being  heard  before  the  Court,  representing  classes  of  the 
community.  Sometimes  he  stipulates  that  it  shall  be  at  their  own 
expense,  but  sometimes  that  is  not  the  case. 

13.299.  Ordinarily  the  only  parties  to  the  proceedings  are  the  Attor- 
ney-General himself  and  the  trustees  ? — In  the  first  instance,  if  it  is  by 
information,  that  is  almost  always  so.  Sometimes  in  the  case  of  a 
school  it  is  thought  desirable  to  make  the  schoolmaster  a  party.  That 
is  a  question  very  much  for  the  discretion  of  the  pleader,  with  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  charity. 

13.300.  The  costs  of  those  proceedings  must  be  vei'y  much  circum- 
scribed, must  they  not,  by  the  small  number  of  parties  who  appear 
before  the  Court  ? — Yes,  it  ought  to  be  so.  It  is  not  unfrequcivtly  the 
case,  when  the  Attorney-General's  aid  is  invoked,  that  the  trustees  aa'e 
quarrelling  among  themselves.  Then  they  sever  in  their  defence,  and 
so  we  have  three  or  four  persons  appearing  ;  but  the  Court  very  rarely 
allows  them  more  than  oue  set  of  costs,  if  they  do  that. 

13.301.  You  just  now  mentioned  the  relators' suits.  Those  are  suits 
of  persons  who  volunteer  to  institute  proceedings  on  behalf  of  charities, 
are  they  not  ? — They  are.  The  theory  is  that  the  person  comes  to  the 
Attorney-General,  and  tells  him  a  story,  "  retoe*  "  a  story.  He  then 
asks  the  Atturney-General  to  lend  him  his  name  to  prosecute.  If  the 
Attorney -General  does  that,  from  that  time  the  matter  passes  out  of  the 
Attorney-General's  hands,  but  the  relator  is  technically  no  party  to  the 
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suit.     lie  is  msrely  a  person  interposed  to  conduct  the  suit,  and  be  liable   J,  p.  Fearon, 
to  the  costs  if  it  fails.  Esq, 

13.302.  In  the  former  case  the  whole  of  the  proposal  which  is  made  to       ^  "7 — 
the  Court  proceeds  from  the  Attorney-General ;  in  the  case  of  a  relator  ^"''^  ^^'^^-  ^®^^- 
it  is  the  relator's  proposal  that  comes  before  the  Court  ? — The  Attorney- 

General  rarely  interferes  with  the  mode  in  which  the  counsel  for  relators 
choose  to  state  their  case.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  Attorney- 
General  has  thought  it  necessaiy  to  prune  the  information  brought  for 
his  fiat,  as  containing  scandalous  matter,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

13.303.  Those  proceedings,  I  suppose,  are  necessarily  more  expensive, 
because  there  would  be  moi'e  parties,  would  there  not  ? — I  am  hardly 
prepared  to  say  what  the  relative  exjDenses  would  be. 

13.304.  There  would  be  more  numerous  pai'ties  to  a  relator's  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Com-t,  than  to  proceedings  instituted  by  the  Attorney- 
General.  There  would  be  the  relator  himself  and  the  Attorney- Gene- 
ral ? — No ;  the  Attorney-General  does  not  in  those  cases  appeai-  personally, 
or  appear  at  aU  until  after  the  decree  is  made,  and  they  go  for  the  scheme ; 
and  then  in  the  cases  where  they  go  for  a  scheme,  in  a  relator's  suit, 
although  the  Attorney-General  is  nominally  the  plaintiff,  and  is  in  fact 
dominus  litis,  the  Court  for  its  own  protection  requires,  under  an  old 
order  of  Sir  John  Leach,  that  in  all  cases  of  schemes,  the  Attorney- 
General  shall  attend  by  his  counsel,  or  someone,  to  help  the  Com-t,  or  the 
jud;;e  in  chambers. 

13.305.  Does  a  particular  counsel  represent  the  Attorney- General 
for  those  purposes  ? — He  does,  in  court. 

13,30G.  At  that  stage  of  the  proceedings,  at  aU  events,  there  is  an 
additional  party,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

13.307.  Perhaps  it  is  not  within  your  knowledge  whether  the  relators' 
suits  have  almost  practically  ceased  ? — Yes ;  I  know  that  is  so,  because 
it  is  a  part  of  my  department  to  see  all  informations  which  come  for 
sanction,  so  I  am  cognizant  of  every  relator's  suit  which  has  been  insti- 
tuted smce  the  year  1853,  that  being  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Charity  Commission. 

13.308.  As  to  the  schemes  which  are  proposed  on  the  part  of  the 
Attorney-General,  I  wish  to  ask  you  what  latitude  is  supposed  to  exist 
as  to  the  objects  of  schemes.  Does  the  doctrine  of  cy  pres  limit  the 
proposals  which  may  be  made  for  the  re-appropriation  of  charitable 
funds  ? — Certainly.  We  always  consider  that  the  Court  is  bound  by  the 
provisions  of  the  instrmnent  of  foundation,  and  that  the  only  cases  in 
which  it  can  materially  alter  the  objects  of  the  charity,  are  where  they 
have  become  obsolete,  or  when  they  have  been  contrary  to  public  policy. 

13.309.  You  do  not  think  that  if  a  charity  is  devoted  by  the  founder 
to  a  specific  object  which  can  take  effect  at  present,  for  which  there  are 
recipients  or  objects,  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  any  court  to  alter 
those  objects,  the  trust  not  being  impracticable,  or  opposed  to  pubhc 
policy  ? — I  think,  unless  it  is  impracticable  or  vicious,  the  Com't  has  no 
power  to  do  more  in  improvement  than  assimilate  it  as  neai'ly  as  it  can 
to  the  expressed  intentions  of  the  founder. 

13.310.  Could  a  charity  for  the  distribution  of  articles  in  kind  be 
applied  to  education,  or  could  a  fund  for  an  educational  charity  be 
applied  to  the  distribution  of  articles  in  kind  ? — I  think  certainly  not ; 
where  a  charity  is  left  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  poor  with  no  defi- 
nition of  objects,  there  the  Court  has  assumed  and  against  contention 
has  maintained  that  it  has  power  to  give  it  to  any  purpose  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  which  the  Court  thinks  fit. 

13.311.  That  is  not  changing  the  purpose  ? — No. 

13,312. 1  put  the  case  of  a  charity  directed  to  be  distributed  in  kind, 
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J.P.Fearon,  where  the  specific  a])plication  is  defined  by  the  founder.     If  it  is  for 
J^^<I-  the  general  benefit  of  the  poor,  I  suppose  education  would  be  considered 

quite  within  the  object  ? — That  is  so.  A  charity  directed  to  a  specific 
distribution  in  kind  would  be  kept  so.  One  for  the  poor  generally 
with  no  further  specification  may  bo  applied  for  a  school  for  children 
of  the  poor. 

13.313.  When  you  spoke  just  now  of  an  authority  being  given  to 
overrule  some  inconvenient  former  decisions,  would  that  be  matter  of 
necessary  legislation  ? — I  think  so. 

13.314.  I  suppose  a  convenient  mode  would  be  to  give,  whether  to 
the  Court  or  to  any  board,  authority  in  sufficiently  extended,  but  general 
terms  to  effect  the  object  ? — I  think  so.  That  would  be  the  most  con- 
venient way  ;  in  fact,  extensive  enough  to  enable  the  Court  or  the 
Commissioners  to  enlarge  charities  beyond  the  rules  which  were  laid 
down  in  the  cases  which  are  well  known  to  all  lawyers. 

13.315.  There  are  some  charitable  funds  that  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
vacant  charities,  the  objects  of  which  have  become  wholly  obsolete, 
such  as  the  payment  of  fifteenths,  the  putting  out  of  soldiers,  and  the 
like  ? — Yes  ;  such  as  Barbary  captives. 

13.316.  Then  is  it  within  the  discretion  of  the  Courts  to  select 
entirely  what  objects  they  may  think  most  beneficial? — My  own  im- 
pression is,  and  certainly  all  our  practice  has  been  to  consider  that  even, 
in  the  case  of  Barbary  captives,  if  wc  had  to  do  it  by  a  Court,  we 
should  have  to  go  as  near  to  a  Barbary  captive  as  we  could.  It  is 
most  inconvenient. 

13.317.  Have  you  had  to  deal  with  many  cases  of  charities  for 
objects  which  are  now  provided  for  by  public  rates,  such  as  repairing 
.causeways,  and  matters  of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 

13.318.  What  has  been  the  practice  in  those  cases  ? — In  early  times 
■we  used  almost  invariably  to  turn  them  to  education.  The  Lough- 
iborough  school,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  earliest  instances  in  my  time. 

13.319.  As  to  those  charities  I  referred  to  a  moment  ago,  such  as 
for  repairing  causeways,  bridges,  and  similar  objects,  for  which  there 
are  now  other  resources,  are  they  not  sometimes  still  retained  for  their 

■original  purposes  ? — Yes. 

13.320.  The  bridge-house  estates  in  London,  for  instance  ? — -Yes, 
and  Westminster  Bridge.     There  are  many  which  are  retained. 

13.321.  But  many  others  are  taken  possession  of  for  totally  different 
purposes  ? — Some  have  been  converted  into  what  wo  should  call 
eleemosynary  charities,  and  others  kept  for  public  purposes. 

13.322.  You  mentioned  the  Loughborough  charity,  which  is  dispensing, 
I  believe,  great  good,  was  that  a  foundation  for  repairing  causeways? — 
Yes,  principally. 

13.323.  How  was  that  applied  ? — When  the  Attorney-General  inter- 
vened under  the  certificate  of  the  late  Commissioners,  he  found  it 
(although  some  part  went  to  education)  applied  to  a  large  extent  in  aid 
■of  the  poor  rate  ;  it  could  not  be  applied  to  bridges,  because  the  canal 
and  the  general  drainage  of  the  country  had  done  away  with  the  cause- 
ways and  the  bridges,  so  that  much  of  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  parish  authorities. 

13.324.  Do  you  know  any  cases  in  which  funds  have  been  applied  to 
charitable  purposes  under  the  sign  manual  of  the  Crown  ? — Nothing 
has  been  done  in  the  office  of  the  Attorney-General  of  that  kind  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

13.325.  You  do  not  happen  to  know  whether  there  have  been  any 
modern  instances  of  that  ? — No,  I  do  not.  Certainly  they  have  not 
occurred  in  mj  department. 
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13.326.  There  is  another  case  of  very  frequent  occuiTence  where  the  J.  P.  Fearm, 
proportions  of  a  charitable  fund  to  the  different  objects  intended  by  the  ^^1- 
donor  have  become  totally  reversed.  For  instance,  where  a  defined 
yearly  sum  nearly  exhausting  the  whole  income  at  the  date  of  the 
foundation  has  been  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  school,  and  the 
residue,  if  any,  has  been  directed  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor,  it 
frequently  occurs  that  the  specific  sum  appropriated  by  the  founder  to  his 
primary  object  become  wholly  insufficient  for  its  purpose,  while  the 
residue  becomes  very  large  and  excessive  for  wholly  secondary  objects  : 
can  you  re-distribute  the  income  between  the  different  objects  ? — The 
Court  has  sometimes  done  things  of  that  description,  but  with  very 
doubtful  legality. 

13.327.  Are  those  contested  cases? — Noj  we  should  not,  I  think, 
raise  such  a  question  in  a  contested  case. 

13.328.  As  to  schemes  for  schools,  if  there  is  a  master  of  an  endowed 
school,  can  a  new  scheme  be  imposed  upon  him  during  the  tenure  of 
his  office  ? — Under  the  G-rammar  Schools  Act  not  after  six  mouths. 

13.329.  Supposing  it  is  not  a  grammar  school,  is  there  any  power 
during  even  a  limited  period  of  imposing  a  scheme  on  a  master  ? — No, 
I  believe  not ;  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  powers  of  doing  it, 
perhaps,  in  an  indirect  manner  by  threatening  the  master  witli  dismissal, 
or  something  of  that  kind. 

13.330.  If  there  are  grounds  for  removing  him  ? — Yes,  and  if  he 
has  refused  to  accept  new  provisions  j  but  there  is  no  direct  power  for 
compelling  him  to  accept  them. 

13.331.  As  to  the  Grammar  School  Act,  has  any  limit  been  applied 
to  the  amount  which  should  be  considered  sufficient  or  insufficient  for 
the  teaching  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  under  the  third  section  ? 
— I  have  never  heard  of  anything  of  the  kind.  I  know  that  the  pro- 
vision which  I  read  just  now  has  impeded  persons  in  applying  for 
schemes  of  a  better  description — I  mean  better  with  reference  to  their 
particular  wants — because  they  were  told  that  it  was  impossible  to  alter 
the  qualification  of  the  master  or  dispense  with  Greek  and  Latin,  and  it 
can  be  well  supposed  that  even  the  judges  are  not  aware  of  that  fact» 
I  think  they  are  not  generally  aware  of  it,  because  of  course  cases  of 
that  description  do  not  come  before  them.  When  the  alteration  of  a 
classical  to  a  middle  school  is  proposed,  and  it  is  found  that  the  jjrovi- 
sions  which  tlic  promoters  seek  to  obtain  are  at  variance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  they  abandon  it  aiid  it  is  not  brought 
into  court.  Thus  many  of  the  smaller  grammar  schools  which  might 
be  made  extremely  useful  in  another  form,  totally  fail,  because  they  are 
bound  to  their  original  form  by  the  decision  of  Lord  Eldon  in  tlie 
Attorney-General  v.  Whiteley,  and  other  cases  of  that  kind,  and  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  I  am  sure  I  myself  have  had  40  or  50  appli- 
cations of  that  kind. 

13.332.  No  wide  discretion  has  been  assumed  by  the  Courts  in  un- 
contested cases,  for  instance,  to  say  that  such  a  fund  is  insufficient  for 
keeping  up  a  good  grammar  school  ? — I  have  never  hoard  of  any  defini- 
tion of  the  income  which  should  be  considered  as  insufficient.  It  must 
vary  in  different  districts,  and  would  depend  on  population,  and  wliether 
there  were  good  school  buildings,  and  on  other  local  circumstances. 
The  Court  in  some  cases,  where  there  lias  been  no  opposition,  and 
where  it  has  been  strongly  pressed  to  do  it,  has,  although  the  income 
was  of  such  amount  as  not  to  be  clearly  insufficient  for  a  grammai- 
school,  altered  the  qualifications  of  the  master.  I  am  aware  of  some 
few  instances  of  that.  It  has  also  been  in  some  instances  declared, 
where  the  income  was  IQl.  or  151.,  that  the  master  need  not  be  a  gra- 
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P.  Feriron,   dilate.     Those  of  the  former  class  are  very  rare  instances,  and  I  need 
-^•'?  scarcely  state  that  it  has  always  been  the  opinion  that  they  would  not 

stand  the  test  of  opposition  or  appeal.  The  words  are  so  vcit^  distinct, 
and  many  of  the  masters  are  by  the  foundation  requii-ed  to  be  clergj-- 
men  as  well  as  graduates. 

13.333.  When  you  are  settling  a  scheme  for  a  school,  and  by  the 
foundation  the  whole  income  is  directed  to  be  2>aid  to  the  master,  is  it 
the  practice  to  give  to  the  trustees  a  discretion  to  apportion  that  income 
to  different  objects  which  shall  make  the  school  most  effective,  as  for 
instance,  to  give  a  proportion  to  the  master,  and  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional teachers,  or  the  like  ? — It  has  been  the  practice  where  the  income 
is  lai'gc  not  to  give  it  in  gi'oss  to  the  master,  but  to  give  him  a  '.'crtain 
fixed  amount,  and  to  say  that  such  sum  shall  represent  the  teaching  of 
30  or  40  boys,  and  that  for  every  boy  beyond  that  number  he  shall,  up 
to  a  certain  other  number,  have  8/.  or  10/.  more  per  he.id  out  of  the 
endowment,  and  beyond  the  latter  number  51.  or  6/.  per  head,  and  so 
on,  so  as  to  give  a  master  a  strong  interest  in  filling  the  school. 

13.334.  Notwithstanding  that  the  whole  income  is  directed  by  the 
foundation  to  be  paid  to  the  master  himself  ?.^-That  has  been  done,  I 
believe,  in  a  few  cases,  but  only  whei'e  the  office  was  vacant,  or  the 
master  agreed,  or  to  take  effect  on  a  vacancy,  and  always  with  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  sustainable.  The  Court  has,  in  this  and  in  other 
instances  where  not  coerced  by  opposition  to  act  on  the  strict  law, 
strained  its  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  doing  obvious  good  to  the 
charity. 

13.335.  It  must  be  very  essential  to  the  proper  re-constitution  of 
any  school  ? — The  dependence  of  the  master's  income  on  his  CKcrtions 
is  most  essential.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  mere  fear  of  being  over- 
thrown upon  appeal,  or  of  not  attaining  the  object  in  the  first  instance, 
prevents  the  propounding  of  a  great  many  most  excellent  schemes. 

13.336.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to  all  schools  to 
make  the  master's  income  depend  on  capitation  fees  to  a  certain  extent, 
so  that  as  the  school  is  filled  with  greater  numbers,  his  income  should 
increase  ? — I  think  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  would  be  highly  bene- 
ficial in  all  cases,  even  in  those  in  which  the  school  is  directed  to  be 
free,  to  have  the  power  of  calling  for  capitation  fees.  I  would  never 
give  the  master  less  out  of  a  considerable  endowment  than  viould  put 
him,  under  any  circumstances,  above  absolute  poverty.  Everything 
which  he  got  beyond  a  mere  I'espectable,  decent,  maintenance,  should 
be  earned  by  his  own  endeavours  in  filling  the  school. 

13.337.  Would  you  compensate  the  master  for  removing  a  part  of 
his  income,  by  allowing  him  to  take  boarders  ;  what  has  been  your 
experience  as  to  that  ? — My  experience  as  to  bo.«irders  in  almost  every 
case  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  that  they  are  a  gi-eat  benefit  to 
the  school,  they  elevate  tho  character  of  the  master,  and  they  improve 
the  tone  of  the  day  scliolarp.  If  tho  master  takes  boarders  he  has  the 
opportunity,  or  the  hope  at  least,  of  distinguishing  himself  before  the 
Universities,  and  that  reflected  honour  which  comes  from  his  boys  at 
the  Universities  is  very  much  prized. 

13.338.  [Lord  Taunton.)  Would  j'ou  apply  that  obsei'vation  to 
schools  which  are  mainly  intended  for  the  lower  division  of  the  middle 
class,  sons  of  artizans,  and  so  on  ? — If  there  be  such  schools  in  which 
it  is  desirable  to  encourage  boarders,  you  would  cease  to  have  a  gradu- 
ate as  master,  and  he  would  ceabe  to  think  of  the  Universities  ;  it 
would  cure  itself. 

1 3.339.  {Lord  Lyltelton.)  In  what  sense  do  you  mean  thai  a  master 
who  has  boarders  has  greater  opportunities  of  obtaining  University  dis- 
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tinetions  than  a  master  who  has  no  boarders  ? — Boys  who  are  boarders   J.  P.  Fearon, 
are  much  more  likely  to  go  to  the  University  than  day  boys.  ^^9- 

13.340.  With  the  exception  of  some  large  schools,  such  as  King 
Edwai'd's  School,  at  Birmingham,  where  they  have  no  boarders,  but 
where  the  boys  get  a  great  number  of  University  distinctions  ? — Yes, 
very  large  populations  are  certainly  an  exception,  because  there,  although 
you  might  have  almost  no  endowment,  yet  if  you  have  good  buildings 
you  might  have  a  good  day  school.  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  class 
of  small  town  schools. 

13.341.  And  schools  in  the  rural  districts  ? — Yes. 

13.342.  [M7\  Erie.')  Have  you  known  any  well-founded  complaiata 
of  the  neglect  of  the  ordinary  foundation  boys  in  schools,  by  masters 
who  are  allowed  to  receive  boaixlers  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  instances  of 
very  flagrant  neglect  where  the  master  had  chosen  to  make  a  distinction 
and  to  turn  the  day  boys  out  of  the  playground,  but  I  believe  those 
cases  have  entirely  disappeared  ;  certainly,  as  trustees  have  become 
more  vigilant,  and  consider  themselves  bound  to  look  after  these  things, 
and  there  have  been  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  resort  to,  they  have 
disappeared.     I  know  of  no  instance  at  present. 

13.343.  (il/r.  Acland.)  Did  those  day  boys  pay  anything,  or  were 
they  boys  that  the  master  was  bound  to  teach  gratuitously  for  his 
foundation  income  ? — ^In  one  instance  the  boys  paid  a  little.  In  the 
worst  instance  I  knew  of  the  boys  certainly  paid  nothing.  I  am  happy 
to  say  it  has  long  since  been  reformed. 

13.344.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Are  you  speaking  of  such  a  case  as 
where  a  master  has  tried  to  get  a  playground  allowed  by  the  trustees  out 
of  the  trust  fund,  and  has  failed,  and  has  had  to  provide  one  out  of  his 
private  expenses  ? — No,  this  was  a  case  of  a  playground  which  was  pait 
of  the  endowment. 

13.345.  {Mr.  Erie.')  What  has  been  your  experience  of  the  difficulty 
or  facility  of  uniting  boarders  and  day  boys  in  the  same  school  ?— The 
success  of  it  has  certainly  been  various.  There  are  instances  in  large 
towns  where  the  town  boys  have  brought  bad  language,  not  vicious 
language,  but  inferior  language,  into  the  playground  ;  that  has  been  an 
objection,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  great  objection  to  be  urged  against  it ; 
I  know  no  other  of  any  serious  importance  whicli  lias  not  generally  been 
avoided  by  the  good  sense  of  the  master.  I  do  not  know  any  particular 
instance  at  present  ;  there  are  great  numbers  of  instances  in  >vhich  they 
have  kept  together,  and  have  done  very  well  together. 

13.346.  Has  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  authorizing 
the  admission  of  boarders  to  schools  varied  very  much  ? — Yes  ;  that  is 
one  of  the  questions  to  which  I  ventured  to  refer  at  the  commencement 
of  my  examination,  as  to  which  more  uniformity  was  desirable. 

13.347.  Do  you  know  instances  of  large  expenditui-e  having  been 
authorized  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  buildings  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  master  to  receive  boarders  ? — Yes. 

13.348.  In  other  cases  the  Court  has  absolutely  excluded  them  ? — 
It  has  refused  to  allow  the  funds  to  be  applied  for  erecting  such 
buildings. 

13.349.  But  it  has  prohibited  the  master  from  receiving  boarders  "> — 
Yes,  that  is  so.  I  should  state  that  that  is  more  generally  the  case 
where  the  fund  and  the  iDopulation  are  both  vei-y  large. 

13,330.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  If  it  could  be  alleged  that  the  combination 
of  boarders  and  day  scholars  might  have  the  effect  of  introducing  low 
class  language  to  the  detriment  of  the  boarders,  on  the  other  hand  the 
day  scholars  would  probably  benefit  by  associating  with  the  boarders  ? 
— I  think  so. 
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■^"  ^'•^f^''"™"'        13,351.  So  that,  in  fact,  it  would  not  be  the  day  scholars  that  would 

'^'  suffer,  it  would  be  the  boarders  that  would  suffer  ? — The  scliool  alto- 

SOthl'eb.  18G6.  gether  might  suffer  from  that.     Were  they  all  day  scholars  you  might 

" '  have  the  same  thing,  but  of  course  it  is  more  felt  by  the  parents  of 

boys  coming  from  a  higher  class  ;  it  would  be  the  same  and  is  the  same 
in  either  case. 

13.352.  But  the  day  scholars,  presumably  being  of  a  humbler  claims, 
would  be  gainers  rather  than  losei'S  by  associating  with  the  boarders  'i 
I  think  so,  and  more  particularly  by  being  trained  by  a  highly  educated 
gentleman,  whose  services  could  not  be  obtained  unless  he  -.vere  allowed 
to  take  boarders. 

13.353.  {JMr.  Erie.")  You  were  speaking  just  now  of  its  being  very 
desirable  to  have  a  jurisdiction  which  should  re-appropriate  charities  to 
more  useful  purposes.  Wonld  you  have  a  compulsory  power  for  that 
purpose  ?  I  will  confine  my  question  to  education.  There  arc  many 
charities  which  might  be  applied  more  beneficially  to  education  than  to 
the  prescribed  purposes,  would  you  have  a  compulsory  power  in  any 
Court  or  authority  to  appropriate  such  funds  ? — I  should  not  be  at  all 
afraid  of  trusting  a  compulsory  power  to  a  Court  or  to  a  highly  consti- 
tuted commission.  I  feel  satisfied  that  no  mischief  would  be  done,  but 
I  doubt  whether  public  opinion  would  go  with  that  at  present.  I  think 
it  should  be  tried  on  a  smaller  scale  at  first.  Perhaps  I  may  give  an 
instance  of  one  class  of  charity — loan  charities  ;  they  are  probably  the 
most  useless  of  any  we  have  ;  they  are  generally  for  loans  at  low  inte- 
rest to  young  tradesmen.  The  tendency  of  the  endowments  of  those 
charities  is  to  increase  indefinitely  j  they  never  spend  anything,  except 
when  they  make  a  bad  investment  and  lose  the  capital,  olhei'wise  they 
have  no  expenditure  exce])!;  for  management,  and,  however  slowly  the 
accretion  may  go  on,  it  comes  at  last  to  be  a  very  large  sum  indeed. 
There  is  one  endowment  in  this  neighbourhood  which,  when  I  last 
heard  of  it,  was  upwards  of  32,000i.,  with  very  little  purpose  ibr  which 
it  could  be  applied.  I  think  in  cases  of 'that  kind,  whore,  after  due 
advertisement  and  due  inquiry,  it  had  been  found  to  be  useless,  it  would 
be  time  to  consider  whether  some  highly  constituted  tribunal  might 
not  put  it  to  some  other  purpose,  in  the  same  district,  if  you  please. 

13.354.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  it  not  the  case  in  the  charity  to  which 
you  referred,  that  it  has  been  discovered  that  persons  have  borrowed 
money  from  the  charity  and  invested  it  advantageously  to  themselves 
in  other  ways  ? — That  is  the  case  in  one  charity,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  so  in  others,  they  have  borrowed  200/.  or  300Z.  at  one 
or  two  per  cent.,  and  placed  it  in  one  of  the  joint  stock  banks  at  five  cr 
six  per  cent. 

13.355.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Do  you  know  other  cases  where  sums  have 
been  borrowed  on  the  joint  security  of  the  borrower  and  his  sureties, 
and  the  sureties  have  been  required  to  pay  back  ? — I  have  never  known 
it,  but  I  do  not  sec  much  of  the  administration  of  such  charities.  In 
the  particular  case  to  which  I  allude  it  was  a  sort  of  pni-tnership  be- 
tween the  nominal  principal  and  the  surety,  and  they  divided  the 
profits.     Those  charities,  1  believe,  rarely  lose  any  money. 

13.356.  Do  you  know  cases  in  which  the  managers  of  such  funds  have 
been  willing  to  have  them  applied  to  other  objects  ? — I  have  often  had 
applications.  In  the  Coventry  case,  years  before  it  went  to  Tarliament, 
I  had  applications  to  see  whether  anything  could  be  done. 

13.357.  By  the  trustees  ?— Yes,  from  the  governing  body,  to  divert 
it.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  authorized,  but  it  was  by  some 
persons  acting  on  their  behalf. 

13.358.  Have  you  known  great  opposition  to  the  diversion  of  those 
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funds  from  their  purpose,  where  the  trustees  have  all  recommended  it  ?  ./.  P.  Fearon, 
— Yes,  and  I  have  known  fin  instance  in  which  the  Court  has  done  it  -S*?- 
by  consent.  In  the.  case  of  the  Stationers'  Company  there  was  a  large 
fund  for  lending  to  young  stationers,  members  of  the  Company,  that 
was,  by  a  sort  of  common  consent  of  the  Avhole  company,  applied  by  the 
Court  in  establishing  schools  for  the  bringing  up  of  boys  in  the  book- 
selling trade. 

13.359.  Are  there  many  instances  of  the  localities  being  changed  or 
expanded  over  which  charities  may  be  distributed  ? — I  have  never 
known  any  which  could  be  taken  as  what  you  might  call  precedents.  I 
could  give  many  instances  in  which  it  was  highly  necessary,  and  in 
which  the  proposal  was  defeated  ;  the  Court  found  itself  unable  to  do  it. 
Perhaps  I  may  state  one  of  the  latest  cases  I  can  remember  at  the  moment. 
It  was  a  charity  for  a  little  parish,  near  the  Post  Office  ;  almost  the 
entire  parish  had  been  pulled  down  for  the  Post  Office  itself,  but  there 
was  a  little  left.  The  charity  was  given  first  for  poor  householders  ; 
they  found  there  were  no  poor  householders  in  the  parish,  then  it  was 
varied  by  the  Court  for  poor  people,  and  they,  after  a  time,  found  that 
there  were,  I  think,  only  two  in  the  parish.  We  tried  to  get  it  given 
over  to  Belhnal  Green,  or  to  some  of  the  extremely  poor  districts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  General  Post  Office.  The  Court  found  itself 
unable  to  do  it,  and  it  eventually  gave  it  for  a  school  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children  of  letter  carriers  of  the  Post  Office,  and  so  it  now  remains. 
It  does,  no  doubt,  a  certain  amount  of  good. 

13.360.  As  to  the  administrators  of  the  charities,  do  you  find  a  great 
difi^ei'ence  in  the  qualifications  of  the  trustees  ? — ^Yes. 

13.361.  Do  you  think  that  the  benefit  of  the  charities  depends  very 
greatly  indeed  on  the  qualifications  of  the  trustees  ? — I  think,  they 
being  the  persons  who  choose  the  schoolmasters,  it  is  of  immense  impor- 
tance ;  if  they  get  a  good  schoolmaster,  and  a  man  who  really  does  his 
duty,  it  from  that  time  signifies  comparatively  little  from  what  class 
the  governing  body  comes,  but  for  the  selection  of  a  master  and  for  the 
general  management  of  other  charities,  it  is  most  essential. 

13.362.  When  you  are  making  schemes  for  the  government  of  chari- 
ties, are  provisions  made  for  removing  trustees  who  do  not  attend  to 
their  duty,  or  who  are  non-resident  ? — Yes,  or  who  have  become  bank- 
rupt or  have  removed  from  a  district,  or  for  non-attendance  for  two 
years. 

13.363.  You  consider  that  an  important  provision  ? — I  do  think  it 
of  great  importance. 

13.364.  But  those  provisions  reach  only  the  single  charity  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  scheme  ? — That  is  all. 

13.365.  Do  you  think  that  it  deserves  legislation,  that  those  clauses 
should  be  applied  to  all  charities  ? — It  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  sometimes  a  great  deal  of  bickering.  The  area  ii'om 
which  trustees  are  to  be  taken  is  also  very  often  a  fertile  source  of 
discussion. 

13.366.  Do  you  think  that  a  general  Act,  containing  such  regula- 
tions as  are  commonly  introduced  into  well  considered  schemes,  and 
which  would  apply  them  to  all  charities,  would  be  useful  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  a  step  tow  ards  uniformity,  and  more  particularly  if  it  could 
be  made  to  apply  to  such  bodies  of  trustees  as  are  corporations.  I  con- 
sider the  existence  of  incoi-porated  trustees  for  the  government  of  a 
charity  is  a  thing  entirely  mischievous. 

13.367.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
stereotyping  the  opinion  of  the  present  day  for  a  good  many  years  to 
come,  and  producing  inconvenience  in  that  way,  if  an  Act  with  clauses 
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J.  P.  Fearon,  of  that  kind  were   passed  ? — I  cannot  conceive  any  difficulty  which 
-E*?-  could  arise  i]i  providing  that,  for  instance,  any  gentleman  who  did  not 
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' ■  Boai-d. 

13.368.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  put  those  principles  into 
the  form  of  clauses  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  than  to  constitute  a  body 
with  a  good  deal  of  disci'etion,  and  to  leave  the  matter  in  their  hands  to 
adapt  the  cases  to  circumstances  as  they  arise  ? — Perhaps  so.  I  have 
not  considered  that  very  much,  but  I  do  not  thinli  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstances a  general  provision  that  if  a  man  becomes  bankrupt,  if  he 
leaves  the  country,  or  if  he  is  convicted  of  any  crime,  he  shall  ipso  facto 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  a  charity,  could  lead  to 
any  hardship,  if  so,  he  could  be  reappointed.  I  may  be  allowed  on  this 
subject  to  say,  that  those  provisions  as  to  removal  of  trustees  which  are 
usually  inserted  in  schemes,  do  not  apply  to  the  individual  members  of 
corporations,  and  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  old  charity  manage- 
ment was  that  the  members  of  those  corporations  were  not  personally 
amenable  ;  they  committed  breaches  of  trust  under  the  common  seal, 
and  nobody  was  responsible. 

13.369.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Are  there  not  incorporations  of  recipients  of 
charities  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  now  very  much  controlled  by  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Act,  where  the  corporation  is  at  the  same  time  the  recipient  and 
the  governing  body. 

13.370.  The  inconvoniouce  in  such  a  case  could  be  remedied  in  the 
case  of  any  particular  charity,  the  subject  of  any  pending  proceeding, 
but  a  large  number  of  charities  similarly  instituted  would  remain  without 
such  desirable  remedy  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
every  coi'poratiou  which  is  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  governing  a 
charity  should  be  dissolved.  I  can  see  no  disadvantage  to  themselves, 
a,nd  a  great  advantage  to  the  general  administration  of  charities. 

13.371.  Are  there  numerous  charities,  the  governors  of  which  are 
incorporated  ? — Yes.  Old  charities,  for  instance,  as  a  warden  or 
master,  and  poor  men,  or  poor  women  they  have  a  common  seal,  and  they 
are  at  the  same  time  the  beneficiaries.  The  worst  cases  of  abuse,  I 
believe,  I  may  safely  say  arose  in  the  old  times  in  those  chai-ities  from 
the  selling  and  the  leasing  of  land. 

13.372.  Tliere  are  many  instances,  I  believe,  in  which  managing 
trustees,  without  having  any  personal  intei'ost,  arc  incorporated  ? — 
Yes ;  there  are  such  instances,  and  trustees  and  goveL'nors  are  very 
much  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Parliament  to  get  incorporations. 

13.373.  Do  you  thinlc  that  inexpedient  ? — Yes  ;  I  thinic  it  very 
inexpedient.  The  Attorney-G-cneral  is  bound  by  a  standing  order  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  wliich  does  not  apply  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  report  upon  those  cases,  and  whenever  he  iinds  that  charity  trustees 
are  coming  for  incorporation,  ho  always  reports  to  the  House  that  a 
clause  preserving  tlie  individual  liability  of  the  members  of  the  corpo- 
ration should  be  inserted. 

13.374.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  suppose  that  clause  is  inserted  in  all  the 
new  Acts? — Yes. 

13.375.  Then  does  not  that  meet  the  case? — It  does  in  that  indi- 
vidual case  entirely,  so  far  as  the  responsibility  of  governors  are 
concerned,  but  there  are  other  objections  to  incorporated  trustees,  and 
the  Acts  which  passed  previously  to  the  existence  of  the  standing- 
orders  do  not  reserve  individual  liability. 

13.376.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Does  that  in  some  degree  depend  on  the 
amount  of  personal  interest  which  the  Attorney-General  takes  in  the 
subject,  or  is  it  a  matter  of  duty  which  no  Atlornoy-GeneriU  could 
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neglect  ? — No  bill  relating  to  any  alteration  in  a  charity  can  be  read  a    j^  p,  Fearon, 
second  time  in  the  Lords  until  the  Attorney-General  has  reported  upon  Esq. 

it.     The  Lord  Chairman  of  Committees  usually  refuses  to  allow  the  

Bill  to  be  so  read  until  he  has  some  report  from  the  Attorney-General,  20th  Feb.  1866 
that  is  the  object  of  tho  standing  order. 

13,377.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Adverting  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  sufficiently 
qualified  trustees  for  the  beneficial  management  of  charities,  have  you 
considered  tho  expediency  of  constituting  any  district  boards  which 
should  have  superior  qualifications,  and  which  should  have  the  control 
of  pai'ticular  classes  of  charities,  such  as  educational  charities,  within 
given  limits  ? — ^I  cannot  say  that  I  have  much  considered  that,  but  I 
can  imagine  that  any  board  would  be  the  better  for  having  an  occa- 
sional visit  from  some  person  in  authority  who  knew  tho  business  better 
than  they  did,  and  I  think  that  few  boards  would  raise  any  objection. 

13,37S.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  mean  some  such  visit  as  that  which 
an  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner  pays  to  a  bosj'd  of  guardians  ? — 
Yes  ;  to  tell  them  what  was  doing  in  tlie  outer  world. 

13.379.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Has  a  plan  ever  suggested  itself  to  you  of  there 
being  an  official  trustee,  who  should  be  a  member  of  every  educational 
board  in  a  district,  acting  as  an  assistant  trustee  ? — I  have  never 
thought  of  that.     I  can  conceive  that  great  good  would  arise  from  it. 

13.380.  Do  you  think  a  paid  trustee,  who  should  of  right  be  a 
member  of  every  educational  board  of  trustees  in  a  district,  would  be 
advisable  ? — I  can  see  no  possible  harm,  or  that  he  should  have  a  vote 
as  a  trustee. 

13.381.  And  that  he  should  see  the  whole  internal  management 
of  the  charity,  and  be  present  at  it  ? — Yes.  And  be  responsible  to 
some  superior  authority,  and -report  occasionally  to  it.  I  think  that 
would  be  of  very  great  value,  and  I  think  that  the  great  body  of  trus- 
tees would  be  very  glad  to  receive  such  assistance. 

13.382.  Do  you  think  he  could  with  advantage  carry  about,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  from  one  board  to  another  his  knowledge  and  experience  ? 
— Yes.  I  think  it  would  advance  the  march  of  imijrovement  much 
more  readily,  I  dai-e  say  he  might  sometimes  meet  with  objections,  but 
not  fi:om  judicious  trustees. 

13.383.  You  have  not  considered  the  matter  ? — No. 

13.384.  As  to  the  removal  of  the  masters  of  schools,  I  suppose  it 
would  be  in  your  view  very  important  that  there  should  be  a  facility 
for  removing  masters  from  schools  on  sufficient  occasion  ? — Yes. 

13.385.  Have  you  considered  under  what  circumstances  masters 
should  be  removable  ? — I  think  if  it  is  left  with  an  appeal  or  left  to  a 
high  tribunal,  it  ought  to  be  absolute  in  all  instances ;  of  course,  the 
obvious  objection  to  it  is  that  a  man  of  high  poweris  and  of  superior 
education,  a  clergyman,  for  instance,  might  object  to  take  the  office  of 
schoolmaster  if  he  thought  himself  subject  to  caprice,  and  therefore  it 
ought  to  be  done  with  great  formality,  but  it  would  be  the  best  means 
of  keeping  masters  up  to  their  duties.  There  are  many  instances  in 
which  a  master  ought  to  be  removed,  and  in  which  no  real  culpability 
can  be  alleged  against  him,  but  he  is  unsuited  to  the  purpose,  and  has 
been  found  so  by  trial. 

13.386.  You  would  vest  the  power  of  removal  in  the  trustees  ? — Yes; 
I  think  in  the  trustees,  but  also  in  the  Commissioners  themselves. 

13.387.  You  think  the  trustees  under  some  control  should  exercise 
it  ? — I  think  so  ;  but  power  in  the  Commission  is  also  necessary, 
because  the  trustees  are  so  apt  to  think  kindly  of  the  master,  and  to 
think  very  little  about  the  interest  of  the  boys.  I  know  many  instances 
where  a  man  was  uttterly  incompetent,  but  he  happened  to  have  a 
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J.  P.  Fearoii,  large  family,  and  the  trustees  thought  to  turn  him  a.way  would  ruin 

^^'J-  him,  and  bo  tlie  boys  suffer  and  the  school  languishes. 

20th  Feb  1866        13,388.  {Dr.    Temple.)  Would   it   not    be    desirable   to   make  the 
'         *  master's  income  depend  as  much  as  possible  on  the  school,  so  that  if  he 
were  not  successful  as  a  schoolmaster  he  should  be  almost  compelled  to 
go,  by  that  circumstance  alone  ? — I  think  so. 

13.389.  You  said  just  now  that  yon  would  wish,  out  of  the  endow- 
ments, to  give  ei;ough  to  keep  a  man  from  poverty,  would  it  not  bo 
rather  better  to  give  him  absolutely  nothing  from  the  endowment  ? — 
It  would  be  rather  a  violence  done  to  the  foundation,  which  often  gives 
him  the  whole.  There  may  be  persons  who  have  various  degrees  of 
success.  I  was  only  stating  to  the  Commission  what  is  (he  ])racticc. 
Where  there  is  an  endowment  we  generally  commence  by  saying,  this 
master  shall  have,  for  instance,  at  least  100/.  a  year,  and  he  never  can 
be  quite  a  pauper,  but  for  anything  which  he  is  to  have  beyond  that  he 
shall  depend  upon  his  exertions  and  the  success  of  his  school. 

13.390.  But  if  you  were  considering,  not  what  was  nearest  to  the 
original  foundation,  but  what  was  best  for  the  school,  would  you  not 
think  it  better  on  the  whole  to  let  the  master  depend  entirely  on  what 
he  could  make  by  his  school  ?  — There  might  be  a  difficulty  then  in  getting 
a  master.  If  there  were  a  state  of  circumstances  in  which  he  might  be 
absolutely  a  pauper,  it  would  be  almost  carrying  it  too  far. 

13.391.  When  I  said  give  him  nothing  from  the  endowment,  I  did 
not  mean  that  if  there  were  any  free  scholai-s  he  might  not  be  paid  for 
them  out  of  the  endowment,  nor  did  I  mean  that  it  might  not  be 
advisable  to  pay  him  for  all  the  scholai's  a  capitation  fee  out  of  the 
endowment,  but  that  it  would  be  perhaps  better  that  his  payment 
should  entirely  depend  upon  the  number  of  scholars  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  abstract  justice  so  to  provide,  and  having  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  boys,  which  was  the  principle  of  my  answer,  that  would  be  the 
logical  consequence,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  harsh  measure  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  people  to — to  say  that  the  master,  if  he 
had  no  boys,  should  have  no  income  at  all,  and  that  on  a  view  of  the 
whole  question  it  would  be  impolitic. 

13.392.  In  every  other  profession,  if  a  man  fails  uttei;ly  he  loses  all 
income  from  his  profession? — ^Yes  ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  it, 
but  I  look  upon  it  rather  more  by  analogy  to  a  place  than  a  profession, 
like  a  man  holding  an  appointment  under  Government,  where  he  very 
often  gets  his  pay  although  he  is  thoroughly  inefficient. 

13.393.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Would  there  be  any  harshness  in  saying,  here 
are  boys  in  the  place  willing  to  be  taught,  here  is  money  I'eady  to  be 
jjaid  for  them  without  calling  upon  their  parents,  derivable  from  en- 
dowment, and  the  only  condition  is  that  you  shall  not  drive  the  boys 
away  from  the  school  ? — Then  I  think  there  is  power  to  remove  him 
upon  giving  him  a  pension,  under  the  Acts,  and  it  would  be  a  very 
moderate  one.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  provisions  adopted 
on  the  schemes  on  this  subject  are  not,  perhaps,  upon  strict  principles, 
defensible  ;  but  having  regard  to  the  character  of  a  schoolmaster  and 
the  sort  of  man  you  get  into  the  oiiice,  he  leaving  perhaps  some  other 
pursuit,  I  think  he  should  have  some  security  if  he  embarks  in  it  that 
he  should  not  become  an  absolute  pauper. 

13.394.  Should  you  be  sati.'jficd  to  put  him  on  the  footing  suggested 
by  Dr.  Temple,  pUis  a  pension  in  the  event  of  his  retirement  ? — I  think 
so  ;  but  a  pension  would  always  be  regulated  by  the  minimum.  If  you 
gave  him  from  501.  to  100?.,  I  think  it  would  be  a  thing  which  would 
attract  untried  men.     That  is  often  a  difficulty  with  the  minor  schools; 
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experienced  men  will  not  come,  .and  we  find  men  of  high  attainments   j.  p.  Fearon, 
who  on  triul  prove  to  have  no  power  of  teaching  or  managing  boys.  Esq. 

13,393.  You  referred  to  that  Act  ;  is  that  Act  in  fact  acted  upon  as         

regards   pensions   in   many   cases  ? — Yes,    there  is   power    to    grant  20th  Fet.  18G6 
pensions.  " 

13.396.  Is  it  in  fact  often  acted  upon  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  it  very 
frequently  acted  upon.  The  case  of  the  Felstead  school  was  a  remark- 
able instance,  where  the  master  had  been  many  years,  and  he  had,  I 
think,  on  an  average,  one  boy  and  a  half. 

13.397.  You  referred  early  in  your  evidence  to  the  third  clause  of 
Sir  Eardley  Wilmot's  Act.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  clause  ought 
to  be  altogether  repealed,  or  do  yon  think  it  would  be  better  to  make 
some  different  definition  of  what  is  a  sufficient  or  an  insufficient  income  ? 
— I  think  there  are  cases  where  if  the  income  were  ever  so  large  the 
discretion  of  the  Court  or  the  Commissioners  would  be  well  applied  in 
cutting  down  the  great  grammar  school  proper  into  a  middle  school, 
having  regard  to  the  wants  of  the  district,  totally  irrespective  of  the 
amount  of  the  income. 

13,338.  Is  it  on  the  whole  your  opinion  that  that  section  ought  to  be 
repealed  ? — I  think  decidedly  so.  The  cases  would  then  marshal  them- 
selves together.  The  Court  or  the  Commissioners  would  be  enabled  to 
do  almost  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  grammar  schools  if  that  were  out 
of  the  way. 

13.399.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  certain  incidental  expres- 
sions in  that  Act  really  in  fact  hamper  the  Courts  even  more  than  Lord 
Eldon's  famous  decision  ? — I  think  so.  1  think  the  Court  always  does 
try  to  get  out  both  of  the  decision  and  the  Act  whenever  it  can. 

13.400.  That  Act  which  was  intended  to  liberalize  grammar  schools 
is  now  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  in  the  way  ? — Yes,  we  can  only 
infer  that  that  provision  of  the  Act  was  forced  upon  the  author  against 
his  will.  That  it  does  pare  down  the  beneficial  operation  of  that  Act 
most  materially  I  am  myself  a  witness.  It  has  done  bo  in  a  great  many 
cases. 

13.401.  You  referred  early  in  your  evidence  to  property  cases  ;  do 
you  mean  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  contest  against  the  charity  by 
persons  claiming  some  personal  interest  in  the  property,  or  do  you  mean 
any  other  kind  of  cases,  and  if  so  what  sort  of  cases  ? — I  mean  in  cases 
where  lenses  are  contested  and  the  conslruction  of  trusts  is  in  question. 
Very  frequently  there  are  cases  of  construction,  whether  it  is  a  private 
perpetuity,  as  lav/yers  call  it,  and  whether  it  is  a  charitable  trust  at  all. 
They  arise  sometimes  at  a  late  period,  after  many  years  ;  there  is  one 
before  the  Court  at  this  moment. 

13.402.  Is  it  to  that  kind  of  case  you  would  limit  the  action  of  the 
Act  ? — I  think  cases  of  that  kind  should  be  kept  for  the  highest  tribunals, 
because  I  think  nothing  else  would  satisfy  public  feeling. 

13.403.  Does  that  description  of  property  cases  include  the  chief 
questions  which  you  would  reserve  for  the  Court  ? — ^Yes,  but  I  think 
the  Court  ought  to  have  power  in  all  cases.  I  do  not  think  the  public 
mind  is  prepared  to  take  totally  aw.iy  from  the  Court  any  large  case. 
Of  course  it  is  open  to  the  observation  tliat  it  might  be  merely  adding 
another  tribunal  to  those  already  existing.  My  reasons  are  rather 
founded  upon  what  I  have  seen  since  the  year  1853,  seeing  the  veiy 
remarkable  diminution  of  cases  taken  to  the  Court,  and  the  mass  of 
work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  the  most 
quiet  way  in  stopping  off  litigation  and  doing  things  which  never  could 
have  been  done  before  without  the  Court,  such  as  leasing,  and  things  ot 
that  kind ;    having  seen  how  ready  people  are  to  go  to  the  cheapest 
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J.  P  Fearon,    tiibmial  for  their  ordinaiy  worlc,  my  belief  is  that  except  in  cases  of  the 
Esq.  highest  importance,  they  would  still  do  so.     I  think  it  is  well  worth 
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' '  ■       13,404.  Do  you  think  if  some  enlargement  of  discretion  were  given 

by  the  removal  of  obatructions  both  to  the  Courts  and  to  any  adminis- 
trative body,  such  as  the  Charity  Commission,  that  we  might  hope  that 
the  scope  of  these  educational  endowments  would  bo  gradually  and 
reasonably  enlarged,  even  though  a  power  of  appeal  to  the  highest  Court 
still  remained  ? — I  ihiiik  so,  and  I  think  it  would  be  safer  to  keep  it. 
My  impression  is  that  it  would  only  be  in  exceptional  cases  that  it 
would  be  resorted  to,  and  that  it  ^vould  be  better  perhaps  not  to  try  so 
strong  an  experiment  as  altogether  to  exclude  the  higher  Courts. 

13.405.  Then  the  preservation  of  that  right  of  appeal,  though  it 
might  in  some  degree  chock  administration  on  the  whole,  had  better  be 
kept  as  a  means  of  satisfying  the  public  ? — I  think  so. 

13.406.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Do  you  think  the  right  of  appeal  ought  to  be 
subject  to  any  coutrol  ?— Yes,  it  certainly  should  be.  It  should  be 
controlled  as  it  is  now.  I  am  only  reserving  the  appeal  which  at  present 
exists,  enlarging  the  powers  and  giving  the  same  appeal.  It  ought  to 
be  either  with  the  sanction  of  the  Court  which  has  decided  it,  which, 
strange  as  it  may  secin,  is  not  an  unsafe  thing  to  provide,  the  Court 
very  often  doubts  itself, — or  with  the  sanction  of  the  Commission  ;  but 
I  would  not  allow  any  person  who  was  beaten  to  appeal  without  some 
authority  in  a  charity  matter. 

13.407.  {Lord Lyttelton.)  Would  you  give  it  to  the  Attorney-General 
or  the  Home  Secretary,  or  to  some  such  authority  as  that  ? — I  think 
the  Attorney-General  would  know  as  much  about  it  as  anybody.  It 
ought  to  be  so  that  they  should  have  to  go  through  some  ordeal  to 
prevent  reckless  cases  of  appeal. 

13.408.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Supposing  this  degree  of  liberty  to  be  obtained 
for  the  Court  and  the  administrative  body,  how  far  should  you  be  dis- 
posed to  give  discretion  to  trustees.  Would  you  allow  them  to  have 
almost  unrestricted  liberty  to  fix  the  subjects  of  education,  the  rates  of 
payment,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  master,  or  would  you  impose  any 
and  if  so  what  limitations  on  their  disci-etion  ? — I  think  all  the  main 
subjects  of  education  ought  to  be  as  a  general  rule  defined  by  a  scheme, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  reason  that  a  changing  body  of  trustees  might 
have  altered  counsels,  and  therefore  it  is  better  that  they  should  have  a 
rule  of  conduct  laid  down  for  them.  If  that  rule  be  found  inconve- 
nient, then  let  it  be  altered,  and  easily,  but  certainly  do  not  give  the 
trustees  tabula  rasa  to  go  upon. 

13.409.  You  think  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  put  them  in  the 
position  of  a  private  schoolmaster,  to  sell  whatever  the  public  would 
take  ? — No,  I  think  not.  They  would  hardly  know  till  they  tried. 
The  class  of  people  for  whom  the  large  majority  of  them  come  are 
totally  unable  to  settle  that.  They  would  put  forward  what  they  want 
themselves,  but  they  would  not  know  what  other  people  wanted. 

13.410.  {Lord  Ly Helton.)  Do  you  conceive  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners as  at  present  constituted  would  be  a  proper  body  to  hear 
these  cases,  subject  to  a  general  right  of  appeal,  and  with  a  Bar  to 
appear  before  them? — I  think  so.  T  think  that  three  barristers  con- 
stituted as  at  present  would  make  a  Court  which  would  carry  confidence 
with  it. 

13.411.  Would  they  have  all  the  incidents  of  a  Court  ;  would  it 
be  a  public  hearing  ? — I  think  that  essentially  there  should  be  a 
public  hearing  in  important  cases.  Whether  that  might  be  left  to 
themselves  or  not  is  a  matter  of  detail.     I  should  not  be  at  all  disposed 
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to  think  it  would  be  otherwise  than  safe  to  leave  them  to  say  when  J.  P.  Fearon, 
they  wished  to  have  a  public  Court,  always  recollecting  that  there  is  an  ^^9- 

appeal  from  their  decisions.  That  would  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  _,  ' 
the  Commissioners  to  wish  that  it  should  be  heard  in  public,  and  with 
a  bar,  because  there  would  be  less  chance  of  an  appeal.  I  believe  that 
in  th"e  numberless  decisions  the  Commissioners  have  made  there  has 
been  an  appeal  in  but  one  instance,  and  that  was  unsuccessful.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  cases  they  have  decided  altogether,  but  there  must 
have  been  many  hundreds. 

13.412.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  believe  that  use  might  be  made  of 
the  inspectors  now  employed  under  the  Charity  Commissioners  more 
largely  than  is  the  case  at  present  ? — Yes  ;  I  had  not  considered  it,  but 
I  do  certainly  think  that  an  occasional  visit  to  the  higher  schools  would 
be  just  as  beneficial  as  we  know  it  is  to  the  lower  schools,  and  as  well 
received. 

13.413.  I  presume  if  that  is  done  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  these 
inspectors  ? — ^No  doubt. 

13.414.  They  are,  I  believe,  at  present  appointed  by  the  head  of  the 
Government  ? — ^Yes. 

13.415.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  that  power  of 
appointment  should  be  transferred  to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  as  the 
body  which  would  have  the  gi-eatest  interest  in  selecting  proper  per- 
sons ? — I  think  that  any  one  who  considers  it  much  will  find  that  the 
minute  examination  of  charities  is  totally  apart  from  all  his  previous 
pursuits.  After  a  certain  time  it  is  not  a  difiicult  lesson  to  learn,  but  it 
is  a  new  one.  I  believe  that  anything  of  that  kind  as  to  the  laying 
down  courses  of  management  would  be  far  better  done  by  those  who 
were  doing  nothing  else  than  by  any  one  else  of  the  same  calibre.  It  is 
a  thing  sui  generis,  and  requires  long  study  and  great  acquaintance 
with  it.  I  am  perhaps  entitled  to  say  that,  because  I  find  how  very 
different  are  the  views  and  decisions  of  Judges  who  have  filled  the  oifice 
of  Attorney-General  from  those  of  Judges  who  have  not. 

13.416.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  taking  this 
particular  patronage,  looking  to  the  general  range  of  appointments, 
v/hich  are  probably  more  or  less  political,  and  giving  them  to  those  who 
have  a  direct  interest  in  the  proper  management  of  the  business  ? — Yes, 
certainly.  It  might  be  said  perhaps  that  the  inspector  would  be  an 
inspector  of  the  scheme  of  the  Commissioners  themselves,  but  I  think 
the  Commissioners  must  know  more  about  it,  and  be  more  able  to  select 
competent  men  than  any  one  else  would  be. 

13.417.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Has  it  occurred  to  you  with  regard  to 
the  cy  pres  doctrine,  apart  from  the  question  of  practicability,  that 
after  a  certain  time  it  would  be  j'easonable  that  that  princiiDle  should 
be  extinguished,  so  that  the  Court  should  be  allowed  to  direct  the 
application  of  a  charitable  endowment  entirely  at  its  discretion  for 
the  benefit  of  the  class  and  of  the  place  for  which  it  was  given  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so.  What  I  meant  to  convey  to  the  Commission  was  that 
in  some  body,  less  cumbrous  and  less  difficult  of  access  than  Par- 
liament, should  be  vested  a  power  to  alter  totally  the  administration  of 
charities  ;  Parliament  having  now  alone  that  power,  it  would  be  better 
to  transfer  it  to  some  permanent  body  well  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

13.418.  {Dr.  Siorrar.)  Have  you  considered  the  possibility  of 
applying  any  of  these  endowments  to  the  education  of  girls  ? — Only 
where  they  are  general  charities  for  the  poor.  I  have  never  thought 
of  converting  a  boys'  grammar  school  into  a  girls'  school,  and  there  are 
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J.  P.  Fearon,  very  few  instances  indeed,  unfortunately,  in  which  any  endowments 

■^''?-  appear  to  have  been  left  for  females  excepting  as  old  almswomcn. 

20th Feb  18SG        13,419.  It  has  been  stated  outside  this  Commission  that  a   great 

!. "  many  endowments  which  are  now  entirely  absorbed  by  the  education 

of  boys,  were  originally  destined  equally  for  the  education  of  girls  ? — 
Yes ;  that  is,  I  believe  so,  and  at  one  time  but  little  attcntioix  was  paid 
to  the  education  of  girls,  but  latterly  when  opportunity  has  offered  such 
education  has  been  generally  provided. 

13.420.  In  cases  where  neither  sex  is  mentioned  in  the  endowment  ? 
— Yes,  referring  to  the  inquiry  made  in  conversation  as  to  IToweH's 
schools,  the  foundation  was  for  endowing  poor  maidens  of  the  blood  of 
the  founder  in  marriage.  That  has  been  converted  into  two  large  edu- 
cational institutions  in  Wales,  keeping  up  also  the  marriage  portions. 
The  institution  is  still  for  orphan  girls.  Wo  should  never  have  thought 
of  admitting  boys  into  any  participation,  nor  have  we  ever,  ns  far  as  I  am 
aware,  where  it  has  been  founded  as  a  grammar  school,  made  provision 
for  girls. 

13.421.  Take  the  case  of  an  endowed  scfiool  which  is  at  the  present 
moment  exclusively  appropriated  to  boys,  but  in  which  no  reference  is 
made  to  sex,  where  the  word  "  children  "  is  used  in  the  en.Jowment  ? — 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  in  that  case  it  may  not  be  applied  to  girls, 
and  very  usefully. 

13.422.  You  consider  it  would  be  advantageous  that  it  should  be  so 
applied  ? — I  think  so. 

Right  Hon.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Romilly,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  examined. 

Lord  liomiUi/. 

13,423.  {Lord  Taunton.')  I  believe  your  Lordship,  as  Master  of  the  Rolls, 

is  in  the  habit  of  having  before  your  Court  questions  connected  with 
the  management  of  the  endowed  grammar  schools  of  this  country  ? — 
Yes  ;  occasionally. 

13.424.  Your  Lordship's  Court,  I  believe,  \b  one  of  several  in  equity 
which  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  these  cases  ? — It  is  one  of 
four  Courts. 

13.425.  Besides  that,  there  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, who  take  the  non-contentious  business  and  who  do  a  great 
qpiount  of  the  ordinaiy  business  connected  with  the  subject  ? — Yes. 

13.426.  Has  your  Lordship  observed  that  the  fact  of  there  being  so 
many  Courts  before  which  these  questions  come  with  concurrent  juris- 
diction, has  produced  any  diversity  of  decision  to  an  inconvenient  degree  ? 
— I  should  think  not.  I  do  not  tliink  that  there  is  any  very  great  diversity 
of  decision  on  the  subject.  There  is  some  advantage  in  one  Court  frequently 
correcting  another  Court  ;  by  the  reasons  alleged  for  a  ditFercnt  decision 
the  Court  that  iirst  made  the  decision  in  a  contrary  sense  is  occasionally 
induced  to  alter  it,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  really  keeps  them  all  straight. 

13.427.  Is  the  Court  of  Appeal  often  resorted  to? — I  do  not  knov/ 
that  it  is,  but  it  is  always  open  to  be  resorted  to,  and  in  all  those  cases 
where  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  which  is  rcaUy  of  iniportancs 
it  is  not  long  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  expresses  some  opinion  on  tho 
subject.  The  observation  upon  that  applies  to  every  species  of  law  just 
as  much  as  it  does  to  charity. 

13.428.  The  questions  which  arise  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
charities,  I  imagine  are  questions  rather  of  public  policy,  general  equity, 
and  common  sense,  rather  than  any  nice  questions  of  law  ;  is  not  that 
the  case  ? — If  you  make  a  distinction  between  one  question  of  law  and 
another,  perhaps  it  would  be  so,  but  I  am  not  conscious  of  such  a 
distinction  existing  in  the  administration  of  the  law.     All  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  the    law   ought  to  be   consistent   with  common  sense  and     liighi  Hmt. 

ought  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  it  as  nearly  as  possible.      This  may  Lord  Homillif. 

be  true,  that  there  may  be  a  little  more  discretion  in  the  judges  with 

respect  to  charity  cases,  and  that  they  are  not  so  strictly  bound  by  rules  as 

in  other  cases  of  law,  and  to  that  extent  it  may  be  so,  but  I  am  not  sure 

that  strict  rules  are  injurious,  because  the  judge  who  has   the  discretion 

in  these  matters,  if  he  did  not  follow  a  strict  rule  in  every  case,  might 

make  the  law  uncertain  if  he  were  to  bend  it  according  to  his  discretion 

as  he  thought  the  exigencies  of  the  case  required. 

13.429.  Are  there  not  some  questions,  such  as  the  question  of  capitation 
fees,  the  admission  of  day  scholars  and  boarders,  and  other  questions  of 
that  kind  of  a  pretty  general  nature  upon  which  some  diversity  of 
sentiment  exists  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  imdoubtedly  so.  I  think  upon  the 
whole  they  are  getting  into  a  tolerably  uniform  course  of  decision  upon 
it,  but  there  has  been  undoubtedly  a  great  change  of  opinion  in  that 
respect. 

13.430.  With  regard  to  the  conscience  clause,  I  apprehend  though  in 
substance  it  has  been  acted  upon  pretty  uniformly,  yet  that  the  form  which 
different  judges  have  prescribed  has  been  somewhat  various,  and  that  may 
have  given  rise  to  some  inconvenience  ;  is  that  so  ? — That  may  be  soi 
I  am  not  very  well  aware  of  the  form  adopted  by  other  judges  upon  that 
subject.  I  think  you  have  had  Mr.  Wickens  before  you,  who  has  great 
experience  and  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  everything  that  he  states 
3'ou  can  trust  to  implicitly.  He  would  know  it  exactly.  Unquestionably, 
there  has  been  of  late  years  some  relaxation,  or  rather  an  extension  of 
liberality  in  the  Courts  with  respect  to  the  conscience  clause,  which  would 
not  have  taken  place,  I  think,  30  or  40  years  ago. 

13,481.  Is  your  Lordship  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
these  Courts  should  have  the  exercise  of  a  larger  discretion  in  dealing: 
with  these  questions  than  they  feel  authorized  to  exercise  under  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  as  they  at  present  exist  ? — I  am  not  at  all  disposed 
to  increase  the  discretion  of  the  judges  ;  generally  speaking  it  is  better 
they  should  be  tied  by  fixed  rules.  The  reproach  of  Selden  that  equity 
was  a  knavish  thing  because  it  varied  with  the  length  of  the  Chancellor's 
foot,  though  not  true  now,  would  become  so  if  you  allowed  them  to 
have  a  larger  discretion,  and  did  not  compel  them  to  follow  rules  and 
precedents. 

13.432.  Still  these  questions  as  to  dealing  with  the  management  of 
endowments  are  very  different  in  that  respect  from  questions  that  deal 
with  the  property  of  endowments  ? — Unquestionably  in  cases  of  pure 
management ;  but  there  is  pure  management  in  every  case. 

13.433.  1  will  take  some  such  instance  as  the  case  of  endowment  of 
a  very  small  income,  which  would  hardly  support  a  master  who  was  a 
clergyman  or  even  a  graduate,  and  where  it  might  be  very  desirable 
not  to  apply  the  strict  law  with  regard  to  grammar  schools,  but  to  have 
an  education  of  a  more  practical  and  somewhat  humbler  kind  for  the 
circumstances  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
the  endowment  ;  do  you  think  in  that  respect  the  Courts  have  as  ample 
a  discretion  as  they  ought  to  have  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  have  ; 
but  I  think  that  opens  a  very  large  question,  and  one  of  very  great  im- 
portance, which  is,  whether  the  Court,  whatever  the  tribunal  may  be, 
should  be  tied  down  to  the  rules  imposed  by  the  founder.  The  founder 
of  many  of  these  charities  has  endowed  schools  and  charitable  institu- 
tions with  a  view  to  his  notion  of  the  state  of  society  at  that  time,  and 
fettered  by  such  rules  as  he  thought  desirable.  The  Courts  of  Chancery 
have  followed  that  as  far  as  they  possibly  could,  but  where  the  objects 
have  utterly  failed  they  applied  them  cy  pres,  that  is,  as  nearly  as  may 

2.  G  g 
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Sight  Hon.  be,  but  when  they  have  not  failed,  generally  speaking  the  Courts  have 
Lord  Bomilly.  held  themselves  to  be  bound  by  the  rules,  however  foolish  and  however 
absurd,  imposed  by  the  founder.  Now  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it 
would  be  a  useful  thing  if  the  Legislature  were  to  interfere  to  enable 
the  Courts  to  dispense  with  those  rules  ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  on  both  sides.  If  the  Legislature  were  to  interfere,  and  give  a  dis- 
cretion to  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  any  other  body  to  neglect  the 
statutes  of  the  founder,  and  to  make  some  uniform  system  of  rules  for 
all  charities,  it  might  produce  this  result :  as  many  persons  found  chari- 
ties with  a  view  of  perpetuating  their  name,  and  of  attempting  to  do 
that  which  the  law  always  opposes — creating  a  perpetuity — founding  an 
institution  which  shall  be  perpetual ;  it  is  possible,  if  you  established 
that  system,  that  you  might  diminish  the  disposition  of  persons  to  found 
or  give  money  to  charities.  Whether  it  would  produce  that  effect  or  not 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say.  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  it  would  not 
to  any  great  extent,  but  it  would  completely  alter  the  present  sys- 
tem of  English  law  relating  to  charities,  and  could  only  be  done  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  Why  I  say  I  do  not  think  it  would  produce  that 
effect  is  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  respecting  a  similar  system 
in  Paris.  You  are  aware  that  in  Paris,  though  a  person  should  give  a 
sum  of  money  to  one  particular  charity  selected  from  the  numerous 
establishments  there  existing,  the  administration  which  has  the  regula- 
tion of  them  does  not  implicitly  follow  the  wishes  of  the  donor,  but 
applies  his  gift  in  the  manner  which  is  thought  most  beneficial  to  the 
charities  generally.  A  great  deal  of  curious  information  is  found  upon 
that  in  the  annual  reports  made  bj  the  "  Administration  Generale  de 
"  I'Assistance  Publique."  This  has  come  before  me  lately  in  the  distri- 
bution of  a  largo  residue  under  Lord  Henry  Seymour's  will,  who  gave 
it  to  be  divided  "  entre  les  hospices  de  Londres  et  de  Paris ; "  of  course 
what  les  hospices  de  Londres  are  is  an  excessively  difficult  thing  to 
determine,  but  with  regard  to  les  hospices  de  Paris  it  is  not  at  all  dif- 
ficult ;  it  there  goes  to  the  "  Administration  de  I'Assistance  Publique," 
and  they  divide  it  as  they  think  fit.  I  do  not  find  from  the  best  inquiry 
I  could  make  that  this  system  of  distributing  gifts  and  regulating  cha- 
rities has  at  all  diminished  the  gifts  or  bequests  made  to  charity  in  that 
country. 

13.434.  Taking  the  whole  range  of  the  business  of  these  endowed 
schools,  questions  with  regard  to  trustees  where  endowment  is  very 
small,  questions  with  reference  to  the  locality,  and  other  questions  that 
are  constantly  occurring,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts  must  be  very  much  of  an  administrative  character  ? — ^Yes,  un- 
questionably, and  it  would  be  very  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  have 
fixed  rules  for  that  purpose,  and  to  administer  the  whole  together  in  one 
body. 

13.435.  Do  you  not  think,  whatever  rules  were  laid  down,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  any  Courts  sufficient  to  manage  these  charities  and 
really  take  care  that  their  income  was  devoted  for  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation in  the  best  manner  should  have  very  considerable  discretionary 
powers  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  should. 

13.436.  Do  you  think  the  present  system  of  the  four  Equity  Courts  and 
the  Charity  Commissioners  is  as  good  a  system  as  could  be  provided  to 
administer  these  funds  with  or  without  larger  discretionary po-\vers  ? — 
I  sho'ild  have  been  disposed  to  have  given  the  Charity  Commissioners 
the  whole  of  the  discretion  for  the  management  of  the  fund  with  a 
power  to  them  when  any  question  of  law  came  to  state  a  case  for  the 
opinion  of  the  court  of  law  ;  that  would  have  been  my  general  notion, 
not  leaving  the  decision  of  the  point  of  law  to  them,  because  nothing  is 
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more  important  than  that  the  law  should  not  be  in  doubt,  and  the  more      Hight  Hon. 
you  multiply  Courts,  particularly  with  the  same  jurisdiction,  the  greater  Lordltoml 
contrariety  and  diversity  of  decisions  you  obtain  unless  controlled  by  one 
easily  accessible  Court  of  Appeal. 

13.437.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  leave  the  non-contontious  part 
of  the  business  pretty  much  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  ? — Not  only 
the  non-contentious,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  contentious  part,  such  as 
where  there  was  a  quarrel  about  who  should  be  the  schoolmaster,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  which  are  contentious — all  which  is  purely  ad- 
ministrative. 

13.438.  Would  you  leave  that  with  an  appeal  in  all  cases  to  the  Su- 
perior Courts  ? — The  question  of  appeal  depends  so  much  on  the  consti- 
tution of  the  body  ;  it  is  very  dangerous  to  have  a  Court  without  an 
appeal,  I  think. 

13.439.  If  there  was  the  right  of  appeal,  would  it  not  be  well  to  have 
some  efficient  check  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Attorney-General, 
or  in  some  other  way  ? — Yes,  you  might  require  them  to  state  a  case  as 
they  do  now  from  magistrates  and  the  like  to  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.     I  have  not,  however,  much  considered  that  question. 

13.440.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  an  appeal,  but  that  that  appeal 
should  be  carefully  guarded  ? — Yes,  you  should  not  have  an  appeal  about 
trifling  matters,  especially  if  the  costs  are  to  fall  on  the  charity,  which  is 
the  usual  rule  in  these  cases. 

13.441.  There  is  a  very  considerable  degree  of  control,  is  there  not, 
now  exercised  over  these  charities  with  regard  to  an  appeal  ? — ^Very  little, 
I  think. 

13.442.  Does  not  the  Attorney-General  exercise  a  great  deal  of  con- 
trol ? — He  may  do  so,  but  that  is  out  of  court ;  many  of  these  charities 
are  contested  by  private  individuals  over  whom  the  Attorney-General  can 
have  no  power. 

13.443.  But  is  any  private  individual  allowed  to  bring  an  action  with 
regard  to  an  endowed  school  without  the  sanction  of  the  Attorney- 
General  ? — Generally  speaking  the  Attorney-General  hardly  ever  refuses 
his  fiat  to  an  information  at  the  relation  of  any  person  who  has  any  case 
at  all.     It  is  considered  almost  ex  debito  justitice. 

13.444.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  action  of  relators  has  almost 
altogether  ceased  ? — No. 

13.445.  It  is  stiU  in  active  operation,  is  it? — It  is  still  in  operation, 
though  not  very  actively.  There  are  much  fewer  informations  filed  now 
than  there  used  to  be.  That  arises  very  much  from  the  great  interference 
with  abuses  and  the  regulation  of  charities  generally,  but  it  is  quite  open 
to  any  person  to  file  an  information  to-mon'ow  on  any  subject,  who  has  a 
proper  case,  and  obtain  the  Attorney-General's  fiat. 

13.446.  Does  he  occasionally  affix  certain  conditions  to  this  fiat,  viz., 
that  the  costs  shall  be  borne  personally  by  the  relator  and  not  by  the 
charity  trusts ;  and  does  he  not  in  other  ways  exercise  a  very  vigilant  and 
effectual  control  over  such  actions  ?. — I  believe  not.  I  believe  that  the 
liability  of  the  relator  as  to  costs,  which  always  exists,  depends  upon  the 
decision  of  the  Court  and  not  at  aU  upon  any  condition  of  the  Attorney- 
General.  When  1  was  first  called  to  the  bar,  unquestionably  the  number 
of  informations  were  enormous,  it  was  a  mere  trade.  Persons  used  to  find 
out  defects  in  the  administration  of  a  charity  and  then  file  an  information 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  getting  the  costs  of  the  proceeding  paid  out  of 
the  estate,  though  the  charity  could  not  benefit  by  it  at  all.  That,  no 
doubt,  is  almost  entirely  discontinued.  It  is  quite  true,  also,  what  I  had 
forgotten  and  ought  to  have  mentioned  before,  that  the  relator  cannot 
now  go  to  the  Attorney-General,  as  he  used  to  do,  but  he  must  in  ,the 
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night  Hon.     first  instance  get  a  certificate  from  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  that 
Lord  Romilhj.   purpose. 

20thi^l8C6.       13,447.  That  is  a  veiy  considerable  check  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

" '       13,448.  Your  Lordship  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  j'-ou   thought 

there  might  witli  advantage  be  some  general  rules  laid  down  for  securing 
uniformity  in  the  decisions  of  the  Oourfs  ;  must  that  be  done  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  nocossaiy  unless  you 
altered  the  law.  The  rules  of  law  now  existing  -vvould  be  regulated  by 
former  decisions  and  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

13.449.  I  understood  your  Lordship  to  say  that  you  thought  a  wider 
discretion  might  with  advantage  be  given  to  the  Courts  than  that  which 
they  now  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  exercise  ? — No,  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  meant  to  say  that.  I  thinlc  a  very  wide  discretion  might  be  allowed 
in  the  mere  administration  of  the  charity,  but  in  the  decision  of  the  points 
of  law  or  the  rules  of  law  affecting,  them,  I  do  not  think  they  can  pro- 
perly exercise  a  larger  discretion  than  they  do  at  present. 

13.450.  With  regard  to  the  ai^plication  of  the  aj  pres  doetiine,  vnth 
regard  to  the  arrangements  with  I'cference  to  the  trustees,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  facility  of  getting  rid  of  an  incompetent  schoolmaster  and 
points  of  that  sort,  I  believe  there  are  many  such  points  in  which  the 
Courts  feel  themselves  somewhat  hampered  witli  the  limited  discretion 
which  they  have,  and  they  might  move  more  freely  and  perhaps  more  usofuHy 
if  they  had  a  wider  discretion  ? — I  think  on  the  cy  pres  doctrine  they 
might  do  much  better  if  they  had  a  wider  discretion,  but  I  think  the  dis- 
cretion is  very  wide  even  at  present.  If  I  remember  right,  Lord  Cotten- 
ham  held  that  in  the  case  of  Lady  Mice's  charity  a  large  sum  of  money 
which  was  given  for  redeeming  slaves  at  Algiers,  might  be  applied  ci/ 
pres  for  the  purpose  of  education. 

13.451.  An  opinion  has  been  expressed  to  us  by  very  high  authority 
that  it  would  be  of  advantage  that  the  third  clause  of  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot's 
Act  should  be  repealed,  and  thereby  the  discretion  of  the  Courts  enlarged; 
does  your  Lordship  concur  in  that  opinion  ? — You  refer  to  the  clause  dis- 
pensing with  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  grammar  schools  in 
cases  where  it  had  become  necessary  from  the  insuiSciency  of  the  revenues 
of  the  grammar  school.     That  was  meant  to  relax  the  rule. 

13.452.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
define  the  income  which  is  held  to  be  insufficient,  and  practically,  there- 
fore, that  clause  operates  to  make  it  necessaiy  for  the  Courts  to  interfere  ? 
— It  is  quite  clear  that  using  the  word  insufficiency  in  this  clause 
makes  it  impossible  for  a  Court  to  interfere  except  in  a  very  glaring 
case. 

13.453.  {Lord  Taunton.')  I  understand  your  Lordship  to  say  that  there 
might  be  an  advantage  in  repealing  that  clause  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  desirable  thing  to  give  full  power  in  all  grammar  schools  to  dispense 
•with  Latin  and  Greek. 

13.454.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Without  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  income  ? 
— Without  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  income,  but  leaving  it  solely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Board  which  administers  to  the  charities  whether  it 
is  a  proper  case  for  it.  That  is  a  discretion  which  I  would  leave  to 
them.  I  do  not  suppose  they  would  put  an  end  to  Latin  and  Greek  at 
schools  expressly  devoted  to  those  objects,  as  Winchester,  Eton,  and 
Harrow. 

13.455.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Those  schools  ar-e  not  under  the  clause  ? — 
No. 

13.456.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Do  you  think  that  a  power  to  re-appropriate 
charities,  to  apply  them  to  new  purposes  at  a  given  time  after  the  death 
of  the  founder,  would  he  free  from  the  objections  which  you  apprehend  in 
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cliecking  charities  ? — I  think  it  would  ;  I  doubt  whether  taking  the  entire     Right  Hon. 
control  of  the  whole  matter,  regardless  of  the  founder's  wishes,  would  Lord  RamUhj. 
diminish  much   the   money  given  to  chaiities.     Nothing  can  be   more       u-^rr",o„- 
foolish  than  some  charities  which  I  have  met  with,  ludicrously,  childishly 
foolish. 

13.457.  When  the  existing  Charitable  Commission  Act  was  introduced 
by  Lord  Cranworth,  he  proposed  this  clause  ;  that  in  the  case  of  any 
charity  founded  more  than  60  years  previously,  and  where  it  shall  appear 
that  the  charity  had  no  beneficial  results,  or  that  the  benefits  are  insignifi- 
cant having  regard  to  the  income,  and  the  income  under  the  new  scheme 
could  be  beneficially  applied  to  other  charitable  purposes  in  the  same 
district,  that  that  should  be  done,  should  you  think  that  a  convenient 
power  to  vest  in  the  Courts  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

13.458.  And  that  would  not  check  charity  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  it 
would.  But  on  this  subject  there  is  one  matter  I  wish  to  mention.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  lies  within  the  scope  of  your  Commission,  but  it 
has  always  struck  me  very  much.  This  is  the  great  cruelty  which  per- 
sons frequently  inflict  upon  their  near  relations  by  leaving  all  their  money 
to  charity  for  no  reason  whatever  that  can  be  discovered  unless  it  be 
ostentation  ;  where,  perhaps,  they  leave  young  children  that  could  not 
possibly  have  intentionally  done  anything  to  offend  them,  and  who  are 
thus  left  in  comparative  penury.  I  have  known  two  or  tliree  veiy  flagrant 
cases  of  that  description.  Iff  had  to  frame  a  law,  though  it  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  restrict  the  testamentary  power  of  testators,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  enact  that  a  man  might  give  what  he  pleased  in  his  lifetime, 
only  subject  to  restrictions  similar  to  those  now  imposed  by  the  Mortmain 
Act,  with  regard  to  land,  but  that  where  a  man  has  relations  as  near  in 
degree  as  nephews  or  nieces,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  dispose  by  will 
of  more  than  a  certain  portion  of  his  property  in  favour  of  a  charity  ; 
Aiid  that  that  aliquot  part  should  be  jDroportioned  invei-sely  to  the  nearness 
in  degi'ee  of  the  relativ-e  he  leaves  behind  him,  like  legacy  duty.  This 
oiDinion  has  arisen  solely  from  my  having  seen  cases  which  I  thought 
very  hard.  I  have  one  now  present  to  my  mind  where  a  man  has  left  a 
large  fortune  away  from  an  only  child,  a  girl  whom  he  had  brought  up 
in  afiliience,  and  whom  he  left  in  straitened  circumstances. 

13.459.  I  think  it  has  been  proposed  by  a  person  whose  judgment  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  that  persons  intending  testamentary  gifts 
to  charity  should  be  bound  to  get  some  official  approval  of  those  dispo- 
sitions in  their  lifetime,  have  you  seen  that  ? — No,  I  have  not.  That 
might  be  very  useful.  I  merely  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
I  have  known  such  things  occur. 

13.460.  It  would  probably  check  charity  very  much,  but  you  think 
would  be  beneficial  ? — It  might  check  it  to  some  extent,  it  would  not 
check  a  person  who  really  wished  to  do  charity  for  its  own  sake  and  not 
for  ostentation. 

13.461.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  The  cy  pres  doctrine,  subject  to  a  few  par- 
ticular exceptions,  is  of  universal  application  in  Courts  ? — Yes,  where  the 
original  endowment  fails. 

1 3.462.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  Courts,  or  a  body  like  the  Charity 
Commission,  or  any  body  except  the  Legislature,  might  under  any 
circumstances  have  the  power  of  setting  that  principle  aside,  apart  from 
the  question  of  practicability,  and  even  though  it  should  be  clear  what 
might  be  the  nearest  to  the  intention  of  the  jfounder  ?  Might  not  such 
body  have  a  power  of  disregarding  that  principle  on  the  ground  of  policy 
and  expediency  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  desirable.  In  the  case  I 
referred  to  of  Lady  Mico's  charity,*  I  think  the  Courts  applied  the  fund 
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Right  Hon.     to  the  education  of  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  first  instance,  and 
Lord  Romilbj.  generally  for  education  in  the  English  colonies.     I  think  that  wherever 
20tli]Feib~l866  ^^'^  original  endowment  failed,  I  would  allow  the  persons  who  had  the 
'  administration  of  it  to  apply  it  as  they  thought  best. 

13.463.  Where  it  fails  in  its  literal  sense  ? — Where  it  fails  In  its 
literal  sense. 

13.464.  With  reference  to  appeal,  you  think  that  any  appeal  from 
the  Charity  Commission  to  the  Court  ought  to  bo  certified,  not  on 
technical  grounds,  but  as  a  reasonable  appeal,  by  some  permanent  autho- 
rity ? — I  think  it  ought  to  be  as  much  as  possible  limited  to  cases  of  law. 
I  do  not  see  why  you  may  not  trust  a  body  of  men  to  whom  you  entrust 
the  administration  of  the  charity,  that  they  would  not  act  with  partiality 
or  injustice,  as  for  instance  to  a  schoolmaster  or  the  like. 

13.465.  But  would  you  allow  any  point  of  law  to  be  carried  to  appeal  ? 
— I  think  I  would  allow  any  bona  fide  point  of  law  to  be  carried  to 
appeal,  unless  it  was  a  very  trivial  matter. 

13.466.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  There  is  a  great  deal  of  property  left 
for  public  purposes  in  the  United  States  of  America,  is  there  not  ? — 
I  believe  to  a  large  amount. 

13.467.  Does  your  Lordship  know  what  their  rule  is  ? — I  do  not. 

13.468.  {Dr.  Storrar.')  In  cases  where  sums  of  money  are  left  to  be 
expended  in  purposes  of  doubtful  advantage,  for  instance,  doles,  which 
vei-y  often  do  more  harm  than  good,  do  you  think  it  would  be  an 
advisable  thing  that  a  power  should  be  vested  somewhere  to  apply  that 
money  to  other  purposes,  such  as  education  ? — Yes,  I  do  ;  those  are  just 
the  cases.  A  great  many  gifts  for  charity  are  practically  given  in  relief 
of  the  poor's  rate.  It  would  be  very  desirable  that  they  should  be 
employed  in  some  useful  purpose. 

13.469.  That  would  extend  the  j)owers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
very  much  beyond  what  they  are  at  the  present  time  ? — Very  much, 
and  it  is  not  properly  a  legal  question,  it  is  administrative,  it  ought  to 
be  left  to  a  body  of  persons  Avho  administer  the  fund  in  charity. 

13.470.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Would  you  carry  that  principle  as  far  as  that 
where  moderate  sums  were  distributed  in  bread  and  cheese  and  coals,  with 
the  entire  concurrence  of  the  body  of  trustees,  and  the  number  of  poor 
people  who  were  interested  in  them,  you  would  in  such  a  case  as  that 
remove  that  right  of  property  which  these  poor  people  feel  that  they  have 
without  abuse  shown  ? — I  am  very  much  disposed  to  think,  that  if  I  had 
the  administration  of  it  I  would  give  the  power,  but  if  I  had  the 
administration  of  it  I  should  consult  persons  who  actually  gave  the 
money  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  see  what  effect  it  produced.  If  it  pro- 
duced a  beneficial  effect  by  conciliating  the  poor  to  the  rich  and  the 
like,  forming  one  of  the  links  in  the  graduation  of  society,  it  might  be 
proper  to  retain  it. 

13.471.  Might  not  this  feeling  arise,  that  if  a  small  sum  of  twenty  or 
thirty  pounds  was  suddenly  taken  away  from  the  poor  who  had  long 
enjoyed  it,  that  they  might  feel  that  they  were  losing  their  share  in  the 
security  of  property  in  the  country,  and  that  the  rich  were  in  fact  saving 
themselves  the  duty  of  subscribing  to  the  school  ?— I  do  not  think  that 
I  should  do  so  in  any  case,  I  should  not  approve  of  its  being  talcen 
away  from  a  person  who  was  enjoying  it,  and  who  had  enjoyed  it ;  it 
could  only,  I  apprehend,  be  stopped  with  respect  to  the  futuic,  by  pro- 
viding that  no  fresh  persons  should  bo  put  on  the  list.  I  do  not  think 
in  any  case  I  would  take  it  away  from  a  person  who  had  already  got  it. 

13.472.  That  was  not  exactly  the  drift  of  my  question,  which  was, 
whether  there  would  not  be  great  risk  of  the  poor  being  dissatisfied, 
and  thinking,  that  by  applying  thirty  or  forty  pounds  to  school  purposes, 
which  they  had  hitherto  had  in  actual  food,  that  the  rich  were  really 
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saving  themselves  the  responsibility  of  keeping  up  the  school  ? — ^I  do     Right  Hon. 
not  know.    I  think  that  would,  be  a  matter  which  should  be  ascertained   Lord  Momilly, 

from  information  at  the  places  where  those  charities  were  administered.  

The  sole  object,  I  apprehend,  in  administering  the  charities  at  all,  is  to  20th  Feb.  1866 
do  the  best  you  can  for  the  poor.  — — 

13.473.  (Dn  Storrar.)  You  would  have  to  consider  a  case  of  that 
kind,  in  view  of  other  cases  where  large  annual  grants  of  money  were 
absolutely  corrupting  the  independence  of  a  district  ? — Yes,  I  certainly 
have  known  a  great  deal  of  harm  done  by  very  large  charities  in  a 
county  of  England  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

13.474.  {Lo7-d  Lyttelton,.')  Do  you  think  the  objection  on  the  score 
of  public  policy,  by  the  practice  of  the  Court,  is  interpreted  with 
sufficient  latitude  ? — I  am  not  sure  how  it  is  interpreted,  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  exactly  understand  the  drift  of  the  question. 

13.475.  Whether  it  is  looked  upon  in  a  narrow  way — whether  it 
must  bo  a  glaring  case  of  opposition  to  public  policy  that  authorizes 
the  Courts  to  set  aside  a  bequest  ? — Of  course  Courts  will  set  aside 
a  bequest  which  is  contrary  to  morality  or  public  policy.  I  had  a  case  * 
before  me,  in  which  a  man  left  a  considerable  sum  of  money  (5,000Z.) 
to  be  applied  in  purchasing  the  discharge  of  persons  committed  to  prison 
for  non-payment  of  fines  or  expenses  under  the  game  laws.  It  was 
gravely  argued  that  that  was  a  perfectly  good  bequest,  but  I  held  that  it 
was  opposed  to  public  policy,  and  refused  to  execute  it. 

13.476.  Is  there  an  uniformity  of  principle  traceable  through  all  the 
decisions  on  the  point  of  public  policy  ? — 1  daresay  there  is  not,  but  I  do 
not  think  they  are  very  numerous  ;  the  cases  against  morality  are  very 
simple. 

13.477.  [Lord  Taunton^  Is  it  not  the  case  that  Lord  Chancellors, 
according  to  their  personal  opinions,  have  given  directly  contraiy  judg- 
ments with  regard  to  questions  of  policy  ? — I  think  that  was  so  foi-merly, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  has  existed  of  late  years,  I  think  they  are  more 
bound  by  decisions  and  rules  of  late  years. 

13.478.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Does  it  extend  to  the  ground  of  expe- 
diency J  might  an  endowment  or  trust  be  set  aside  for  being  manifestly 
-very  inexpedient? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

13.479.  Is  there  any  legal  definition  recognized  by  the  Courts  as  to 
what  is  public  policy  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is — or  morality. 

13.480.  (JDr.  Storrar.)  May  I  ask  your  Lordship  whether  your  atten- 
tion has  been  at  all  turned  to  the  claims  of  girls  to  participate  in  endow- 
ments for  education  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  been  particularly 
turned  to  that  point,  but  I  apprehend  they  have  just  as  much  right  to  it 
as  boys. 

13.481.  In  any  deed  of  endowment  where  sex  is  not  mentioned,  and 
where  perhaps  the  mere  general  term  "  children "  is  used,  would  that 
exclude  the  claims  of  girls  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

13.482.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Not  even  if  thei'e  had  been  a  long  practice  of 
admitting  boys  only  ? — Practice  might  supply  the  place  of  the  endow- 
ment, or  give  an  interpretation  to  it,  but  if  a  man  left  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  instruction  of  children,  if  that  came  before  me,  I  should  say 
that  extended  to  girls  as  much  as  boys. 

13.483.  [Dr.  Storrar.)  It  is  alleged  by  some  of  the  advocates  of 
female  education,  outside  this  Commission,  that  many  endowments  were 
originally  designed  for  the  education  of  girls  as  well  as  boys,  and  indeed, 
were  originally  participated  in  by  girls  as  well  as  boys,  but  have  in 


*  Thrupp  V.  CoUett,  26  Beav.  125. 
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iortl/Iniliv    ^°™^^  °^  *™°  become  absorbed  exclusively  by  boys.     Supposing  a  case 

of  that  kind  were  to  come  before  a  Court,  would  the  Judge,  I  v/ill  ven- 

2fith  Feb.  1866.  ture  to  say  your  Lordship,  feel  himself  entitled  to  re-apply  a  share  of 

that  endowment  to  the  education  of  girls  ? — I  think  as  you  put  it  he 

would. 

Adjourned. 


Wednesday,  21st  February  1866. 

PRESENT  : 

LoKD  Taunton. 
Lord  Stanley. 

LOKD   LrTTELTON. 

Sib  Staitoed  Nokthcote,  Bakt.,  M.P. 

Dean  of  Chichester. 

Thomas  Dyice  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peter  Eei.e,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chaie, 

[N.B.  The  evidence  of  B.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Q.  13,482  to 
13,566  has  been  traiisfcrred  to  the  preceding  volume,  "page  824.] 

B.ev.  W.  Kev.  William  Eogees,  M.A..  called  in  and  examined. 

/foyers,  M.A.  „       /  r  ,    rn  s     -r    1      T 

13,567.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  are  the  rector  of  St.  Bo- 

Jlst  Feb.  186G.  tolph's,  Bishopsgate  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

■  13,568.  I-Iow  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  ? — Two  years  and 

a  half. 

13.569.  You  are  also  chairman  of  the  Governors  of  Dulwich  College? 
—Yes. 

13.570.  And  formerly  incumbent  of  St.  Thomas',  Charterhouse? — 
Yes. 

13.571.  I  believe  you  have  taken  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
movement  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention,  for  supplying  the 
want  of  cheap  middle-class  education  in  London  ? — Yes. 

13.572.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Commissioners 
what  induced  you  to  think  that  movement  to  be  necessary  ? — There  are 
various  reasons  which  I  might  mention.  When  I  was  at  St.  Thomas', 
Charterhouse,  I  saw  the  great  necessity  for  that  sort  of  school, 
and  I  established  one  there  which  answered  very  well ;  and  when  I 
removed  to  Bishopsgate  I  found  that  I  had  more  to  do  with  the  class 
of  people  such  as  clerks  and  what  may  be  called  the  lower  middle  class, 
even  than  in  my  former  case.  I  found  in  Bishopsgate  many  of  the 
scholars  in  the  school  I  had  established  at  the  Charterhouse,  and  the 
parents  frequently  asked  me  whether  I  was  going  to  adopt  any  steps 
for  establishing  middle-class  schools.  The  more  I  inquired  into  the 
matter  the  more  I  found  that  there  was  a  great  demand  for  that  sort 
of  school,  and  I  have  always  borne  the  matter  in  mind.  I  saw  there 
was  an  opening  last  autumn  for  starting  it,  and  so  with  the  co-operation 
of  certain  gentlemen  interested  in  the  question,  we  took  steps  accord- 
ingly for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  middle-class  education  for 
the  metropolis. 
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13.573,  You  found  a  very  great  disposition  on  the  part  of  London       llcv.  W. 
merchants  and  others  to  support  you  by  pecuniary  contribuiions  ? —   Sogers,  M.A. 
Very  great  indeed,  much  more,  in  fact,  than  we  ever  expected.     In  the  ^      TT~iRBfi 

first  place,  I  should  say,  we  thought  we  should  be  able  to  obtain  funds  "  ^ ^J 

from  the  charities,  that  was  the  origin  of  the  start,  and  perhaps  I 

might  say  that  when  we  called  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  that 
was  the  chief  object  in  view.  Subsequently  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Fresh- 
field,  Mr.  Tite,  and  some  of  the  leading  gentlemen  in  the  city,  went 
with  me  to  the  Charity  Conunissioners,  and  we  stated  what  we  wanted, 
and  asked  them  if  they  approved  of  taking  these  chaiities  that  were  not 
used  and  applying  them  to  this  kind  of  education. 

13.574.  Do  you  refer  to  educational  chai'ities  ? — No;  merely  charities 
in  the  City  of  London  for  which  there  is  no  use,  which  are  lying  idle 
for  want  of  recipients. 

13,575  (Lord  Stanley.')  What  becomes  of  them  ?  Does  the  money 
accumulate  ? — The  money  accumulates. 

13.576.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Are  they  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  City 
Companies  ? — No  ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  independent  of  the  City 
Companies.  We  do  not  propose  to  touch  those.  They  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  City  Parishes,  the  churchwardens  and  trustees  of  the  parishes. 

13.577.  Are  the  funds  of  these  endowments  very  considerable  ? — 
Very  large  indeed.  There  is  a  return  which  has  been  made  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  moved  for  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  which  shows  a 
large  number.  Two  or  three  parishes  first  attracted  my  attention.  I 
may  mention  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  where  they  have  30,000^.  which 
they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with.  Then  there  is  St.  Dunstan's-in-the 
East  with  some  very  large  funds  indeed. 

13.578.  What  were  these  endowments  originally  intended  for  ? — For 
the  benefit  of  the  parish,  I  think.  In  St.  Andrew  Undershaft  there  was 
the  "  Old  Cock,"  a  famous  lunching  place,  opposite  the  Eoyal  Exchange. 
They  sold  the  "  Old  Cock"  to  some  insurance  company,  for  which  they 
got  30,OOOZ.,  and  the  money  has  been  accumulating  ever  since. 

13.579.  Do  you  mean  they  did  not  apply  it  in  any  way  whatever  ? — 
No ;  there  are  no  poor  recipients. 

13.580.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  there  no  record  in  the  original  endow- 
ment ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  as  I  am  not  one  of  the  parisliioners. 

13.581.  (Lord  Taunton.)  In  the  aggregate  these  charities  of  the 
city  of  London  make  a  very  large  sum  ? — Very  large. 

13.582.  What  is  the  course  you  and  those  gentlemen  acting  with 
you  propose  to  take  in  establishing  a  system  of  education  for  that 
portion  of  the  middle  class  to  which  you  have  adverted  ? — I  should  stale 
that  we  went  to  the  Commissioners,  and  they  said,  "  Well,  gentlemen, 
"  we  quite  agree  in  the  propi'iety  of  a  scheme  of  this  nature,  but  who 
"  are  you  ?  You  are  very  respectable  men  no  doubt,  but  you  have  no 
"  status  at  present."  When  we  went  home  we  thought  we  would  give 
ourselves  a  status.  Some  six  or  eight  said  they  would  give  a  thousand 
pounds  a  piece.  That  "  status  "  having  been  given  we  went  to  a  few 
more,  and  then  we  called  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House,  v/hen  we 
appeared  with  40,000^.,  which  has  now  increased  to  55,000/.  Having 
obtained  that,  we  are  now  applying  for  a  charter,  and  then  we  hope, 
in  fact  I  feel  assured,  that  when  we  are  once  established,  the  trustees 
of  these  charities  wiU  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  us. 

13.583.  How  do  you  mean  to  apply  this  money,  in  a  general  way, 
when  you  have  got  it  ? — The  50,000/,  we  have  got  will  be  first  of  all 
spent  in  establishing  a  central  school.  We  hope  to  get  a  site  near  the 
City  of  London  for  this  purpose.     Of  course  land  is  very  expensive 
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■^*''"  ^'       there.     It  will  take  up  all  our  money  to  start  a  central  scLool.     Then, 
Jiogers,  M.A.    -yyijgn  jj^jj;  jg  ^qxiq,  we  hope  to  establish  schools  all  round  London. 
21st  Teb.  1866.       13,584.  "Will  the  central  school  be  for  day  scholars  ? — We  do  not 
L '  contemplate  anything  but  day  schools. 

13.585.  You  hope  to  have  affiliated  schools  all  round  you  ? — That  is 
what  we  hope  to  accomplish. 

13.586.  What  will  be  the  extent  of  the  district  which  you  contem- 
plate taking  in  beyond  the  City  of  London  ? — All  round  London, 
the  suburbs  generally.  We  shall  include  places  like  Hoxton  and 
Islington. 

13.587.  Would  you  be  likely  to  take  in  the  whole  of  London  in  the 
postal  sense  of  the  word  ? — Yes,  the  postal  district.  Everything  must 
depend  upon  hov/  far  people  will  be  inclined  to  send  their  children  to 
this  central  school,  or  whether  they  will  require  schools  to  be  established 
in  different  places. 

13.588.  You  say  you  would  spend  this  money,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  establishing  a  central  school,  then  probably  in  building  other  schools. 
Do  you  contemplate  the  system  to  be  self-supporting  ? — I  consider  it 
will  be  fatal  if  it  is  not.  But  when  I  say  self-supporting,  I  mean  of 
course  we  shall  not  pay  interest  upon  the  money  spent  on  building. 
What  I  stated  in  my  first  letter  was,  that  I  think  there  should  be  an 
endowment  for  keeping  up  the  building,  for  the  repairs  and  so  on,  and 
also  that  there  should  be  a  certain  endowment  for  the  teacher.  20,000^. 
will  be  required  for  the  site. 

13.589.  {Mr.  Acland.)  That  is  for  the  site  only  ? — That  is  for  the 
site  only.  Then  30,000/.  I  was  told  would  be  required  for  the  building. 
I  was  rather  staggered  at  that,  but  on  inquiry  I  found  it  would  cost 
30Z.  a  boy  for  a  school  of  this  description. 

13.590.  {Lord  Taunion.)  A  day  scholar  ? — A  day  scholar.  I  put 
for  the  building  for  1 ,000  scholars,  30,000/.  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
general  estimate.  Then  I  put  down  10,000/.  for  the  repairs  of  the 
building ;  that  would  include  the  porter  and  anything  of  that  sort ; 
and  10,000/.  for  teaching.  I  think  it  is  desirable  in  this  sort  of  school 
to  h.ive  some  endowment  for  the  teacher  as  a  kind  of  nucleus.  You 
would  be  able  to  secure  a  better  teacher  for  it. 

13.591.  I  presume  you  would  make  the  income  of  the  teacher  depend 
considerably  on  the  number  of  pupils  ? — Very  much.  But  generally 
speaking  there  is  a  sort  of  professional  j)ride  in  having  some  kind  of 
endowment.  I  put  that  as  being  what  I  should  like  to  have  as  the 
perfected  scheme,  but  of  course  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

13.592.  What  amount  of  payment  do  you  suppose  would  be  required 
from  a  pupil  in  these  schools  ? — We  have  put  it  down  at  4/.  a  year. 

13.593.  Do  you  propose  to  admit  girls  as  well  as  boys  ? — Well,  it  is 
rather  diiScult  to  cope  with  that  question.  We  do  not  put  the  girls 
forward  at  present.  Of  course  we  shall  do  so  eventually.  But  it  is  a 
difficult  question. 

13.594.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  population  about  you,  do  you 
believe  that  the  daughters  of  families  require  education  at  least  as  much 
as  the  sous  ? — Quite  as  much,  and  more.  The  only  difficulty  about  it 
is  in  moving  them.  We  could  bring  the  boys  to  a  great  centre,  but  not 
so  the  girls.  In  my  previous  case  we  had  a  large  school  for  girls,  and 
it  answered  very  well  ;  the  payment  was  about  sixteen  shilhngs  a 
quarter. 

13.595.  Day  scholars  of  course  ? — Yes. 

13.596.  {Lord  I^yttelton.)  Would  not  it  do  as  well  in  the  pi-esent 
proposal? — This  Charterhouse  school  was  more  of  a  local  school.     You 
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would  be  obliged  to  have  more  schools  if  you  took  girls.     A  central       -K«"-  W. 
one  in?ght  do  for  boys.  Rogers,  M.A. 

13.597.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  matured  any  scheme  of  educa-  21=1  p  b  I8G6 

tion,  a  course  of  education  that  you  propose  to  give  these  boys,  or  is  it  " 

left  to  after  consideration  ? — It  is  left  very  much  to  after  consideration. 

The  great  principle  we  have  laid  down  is  to  prepare  the  boys  for  the 
commercial  and  industrial  work  of  life. 

13.598.  Will  it  be  a  classical  school  to  any  extent? — No;  that  is 
one  of  the  things  we  are  all  agreed  upon,  no  classics. 

13.599.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  No  Latin  or  Greek  ? — No.  I  may  as  well 
say  at  once,  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  introduce  Latin  or  Greek  as 
the  corpus  of  the  education. 

13.600.  Not  the  elements  of  Latin  for  any  purposes  ? — No. 

13.601.  {Mr.  Acland,')  You  will  exclude  Latin  altogether? — Up  to 
the  present  moment  that  is  our  intention. 

13.602.  {Lord  Taunton.')  With  regard  to  French  or  German  ? — 
French  we  shall  certainly  teach. 

13.603.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Will  you  exclude  or  include  mathematics  ? — 
We  shall  include  mathematics  certainly- 

13.604.  For  all  the  boys  ? — Of  course  arithmetic  will  be  taught. 
How  far  they  wiU  advance  in  mathematics  must  depend  on  the  age  to 
which  they  remain  in  the  schools. 

13.605.  I  will  put  the  question  in  another  form.  Do  you  mean  to 
make  mathematical  education  a  general  rule  for  all  boys  so  far  as  they 
are  qualified  ? — Quite  so. 

13.606.  But  you  would  not  allow  a  boy  who  wished  to  learn  Latin  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  ? — As  far  as  at  present  advised  I  do 
not  know  that  we  should.  It  is  rather  awkward  to  state  positively  any- 
thing about  this,  because  we  do  not  know  what  we  shall  do  till  we  have 
appointed  our  master ;  he  might  bring  forward  arguments  to  persuade 
us  J  but  our  idea  is,  generally  speaking,  no  classics. 

13.607.  {Mr.  Baines.)  You  would  take  German  ? — German  or  French. 
We  propose  to  give  a  commercial  education,  and  a  thoroughly  good  English 
education,  and  one  other  language. 

13.608.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  will  not  found  them  on  the  proprietary 
principle  ? — No. 

13.609.  At  the  same  time  I  presume  the  general  management  would 
be  under  some  committee  or  council  constituted  by  those  who  have  been 
the  greatest  supporters  of  the  school  ? — Quite  so.  Our  charter  provides 
that  eveiybody  subscribing  100/.  and  upwards  shall  be  a  governor,  and 
that  there  shall  be  a  council  of  25. 

13.610.  Will  there  be  any  pecuniary  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
governors,  any  preferential  power  of  nomination  ? — It  is  inserted  in  the 
charter  that  every  one  who  subscribes  100  guineas  shaU  have  a  nomi- 
nation. 

13.611.  But  will  the  nominee  have  any  advantage  over  the  boy  who 
comes  without  a  nomination  ? — None  whatever.  But  we  consider  that 
as  these  gentlemen  have  given  the  money  the}''  should  have  the  priority 
of  admission ;  that  is  all.  The  boys  so  nominated  would  get  no  advantage 
except  priority  of  admission. 

13.612.  This  movement  has  been  supported  by  persons  of  all  religious 
denominations  ? — By  all  denominations. 

13.613.  Jews,  for  instance  ? — Yes,  they  subscribe  largely. 

13.614.  How  will  you  deal  with  the  question  of  religious  instruction 
in  these  schools  ? — In  the  first  place  we  must  remember  that  they  are 
day  schools,  and  in  the  next  place  that  the  people  for  whom  they  are 
designed  are  a  rehgious  class.     I  believe  the  class  who  would  come  to 
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JRev.  W.  these  schools  are  those  who  fill  the  chapels  and  churches ;  therefore  I 
liogers,  M.A.  do  not  think  we  shall  be  so  much  bound  to  look  after  the  religious  in- 
struction as  Ave  are  in  a  National  school,  one  founded  for  missionaiy  pur- 
poses. And  I  think  I  may  say  that  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  this  matter  will  be  best  left  to  the  master  ;  the  council 
will  appoint  a  master,  and  tlion  we  shall  leave  it  to  him.  Of  course  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  this  matter,  but  I  think  it  is  for  the  master  to  meet  that 
difficulty. 

13.615.  A.re  the  Commission  to  understand  that  the  principle  on 
which  your  school  is  founded  in  that  respect  is  that  the  secular  instruc- 
tion shall  be  available  for  the  children  of  persons  of  all  religious  denomi- 
nations without  any  risk  of  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  parents  being 
violated  by  his  child  being  taught  any  religious  doctrine  to  which  the 
parent  would  object  ? — Quite  so. 

13.616.  Are  you  sanguine  in  the  hope  that  this  movement  will  acquire 
proportions  which  will  go  a  great  way  to  supplying  the  want  of  education 
for  this  class  of  society  which  is  now  notoriously  felt  in  the  great 
populations  of  London  and  its  vicinity  ? — As  far  as  any  one  can  be  sure 
of  anything  I  feel  confident  of  it,  because  I  think  it  is  a  thing  which  is 
excessively  wanted.  Wherever  I  go  into,  such  places  as  banking  houses 
and  the  like,  the  clerks  all  thank  me  of  their  own  accord.  They  say 
how  much  obliged  they  are,  it  is  the  very  thing  they  have  been  all 
longing  for. 

13.617.  But  besides  the  gi-eat  merchants  and  rich  people  of  the  City 
of  London,  do  you  think  it  is  likely  to  receive  support  from  other  men  of 
property  and  weight  not  actually  engaged  in  trade,  who  live  m  other  parts 
of  the  metropohs  ? — That  is  what  we  hope,  that  people  in  other  pai-ts 
will  apply  to  us,  it  may  bo  for  advice,  or  perhaps  for  monej^  They 
might  say,  "  We  wish  to  establish  a  school  of  this  sort,  will  you  give  us 
"  advice  and  assist  us  in  the  building ; "  and  we  should  say  we  will 
do  so. 

13.618.  The  question  of  building  and  purchase  of  a  site  would  be 
more  easily  met  in  most  parts  of  the  metropolis,  than  where  the  central 
school  would  bo  ? — Quite  so.  You  might  build  a  good  school  for 
10,000?.  in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

13.619.  {Lord  Lt/ttelion.)  You  have  stated  that  the  school  is  to  under- 
take to  give  secular  knowledge  on  a  certain  scheme,  and  that  the  parents 
are  to  be  assured  that  there  is  no  danger  of  interference  with  their  own 
religious  principles,  nor  with  that  of  their  children  ;  but  there  are 
two  distinct  ways  of  doing  it ;  one,  by  not  having  to  do  with  religion 
at  all,  the  other  by  teaching  it  with  certain  safeguards.  We  have  heard 
that  the  principle  upon  which  the  school  is  to  be  founded,  as  far  as  the 
committee,  or  charter,  or  rules  make  any  announcement  about  it,  is 
that,  being  a  day  school,  secular  knowledge  is  all  that  is  to  be  given ; 
is  that  the  case  ?  Is  there  to  be  nothing  about  religion  in  the 
constitution  of  the  school  ? — I  do  not  exactly  know.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  exclude  religion.  You  could  not  go  and  say  to  a 
master,  you  would  not  get  any  one  to  say  to  him,  "You  shall  not 
"  teach  religion ;  "  because  there  is  a  religion  common  to  all  citizens. 
Suppose  he  is  teaching  physiology  or  history,  he  must  draw  inferences. 
I  do  not  say  our  board  would  exclude  the  idea  of  teaching  religion. 

13.620.  Is  there  to  be  no  separate  integral  part  of  the  teaching 
which  is  to  be  the  teaching  of  religion  ?  It  has  been  so  stated  in  the 
newspapers. — The  newspapers  have  stated  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
know. 

13.621.  Can  you  tell  us  how  it  is  ? — It  is  exactly  what  I  mentioned, 
that  we  shall  leave  it  to  the   master.      Supposing   the   master   finds 
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that  the  scholars   and  parents  -would  wish    it,  he   would    teach    it,       Hev.  W. 
not  otherwise.     We  shall   not  say  to  the  master,   "  You  shall  teach    ^o'J^'^>  M.A. 
"  religion,  or  shall  not  teach  religion."     "We  shall  say,  "  It  will  bo  your  q.^,  jvb~1866 

"  business  to  conduct  the  school  upon  such  principles  as  will  not  offend  "  ll.._J 

"  any  of  the  people." 

13.622.  The  master  has  not  been  appointed  yet? — No;  we  ai'e  not 
embodied  yet. 

13.623.  Have  the  committee  come  to  the  resolution,  that  they  will 
tell  the  master,  "  we  will  leave  it  to  your  discretion  whether  to  teach 
"  religion  or  not  "  ? — There  is  no  resolution  to  that  effect,  therefore  I 
should  be  sorry  to  say  more  than  that ;  that  is  the  general  spirit  of  the 
committee,  and  it  is  an  understood  thing  by  the  subscribers. 

13.624.  {Lord  Stanley.)  The  feehng  of  j'our  mind  is  this,  that  if  the 
master  is  a  sensible  man,  that  theoretical  difficulty  will  come  to  very 
little  in  practice  ? — I  am  quite  convinced  of  it.  All  these  diificulties 
come  from  without,  not  from  within. 

13.625.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  say  that  the  great  majority  of  elemen- 
tary schools  in  the  country  are  day  schools,  and  the  vast  majority  of  people 
in  England  are  in  favour  of  religion  being  taught  to  the  children  of  the 
poor ;  that  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  parents  are  not  qualified  and 
able  to  teach  it  in  that  class  of  life,  whereas  it  may  be  fairly  supposed 
that  in  the  middle  class  the  parents  will  take  care  of  the  religious 
training  of  their  children  at  home  ? — Quite  so. 

13.626.  And  you  do  not  profess  to  give  a  complete  education,  but 
only  to  teach  certain  things,  leaving  the  general  training  and  discipline 
to  the  parents  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  want  to  be  clearly  understood  that  we  do 
not  exclude  religion  ;  it  just  makes  all  the  difference.  I  consider  that 
religion  may  be  taught  without  offending  anybody.  You  may  leave 
the  teaching  of  the  distinctive  religions  to  the  parents. 

13.627.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  charter  about  it? — No. 

13.628.  The  charter  has  not  been  given  yet  ? — The  charter  has  not 
been  passed,  nor  do  I  consider  that  it  would  be  'necessary  to  put  that 
into  it. 

13.629.  {Mr.  Aclatid.)  Has  the  petition  for  the  charter  yet  been 
sent  in  ? — ^No,  it  has  not  been  sent  in. 

13.630.  {Lord  Li/ttelton.)  There  is  no  provision  as  to  whether  the 
master  is  to  be  a  clergyman  or  not  ? — ^No. 

13.631.  That  is  left  free  ?— It  is  left  free. 

13.632.  {Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  There  is  a  distinction,  obviously,  between 
giving  religious  instruction  incidentally  in  the  course  of  other  lessons, 
and  having  distinct  religious  lessons  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  either 
doctrine  or  in  some  other  way  giving  religious  instruction.  Do  you 
contemplate  having  distinct  classes  for  that  purpose  ? — I  think  I  may 
answer  that  supposing  the  master  shall  find  it  was  desirable  to  do  so  he 
might  do  so,  but  not  in  the  ordinary  school  hours. 

13.633.  On  the  appointment  of  a  master,  if  he  should  put  to  you  the 
question,  "  Am  I  at  liberty  to  open  classes  for  that  purpose  ?  "  your  idea 
is  that  you  would  give  him  free  liberty  to  do  so  if  he  thought  proper  ? — 
I  should  think  so,  certainly ;  but  he  must  apply  to  the  council  first. 

13.634.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Suppose  the  master  expressed  a  wish  or 
intention  to  establish  a  class  in  which  the  Church  Catechism  was  to  be 
taught,  would  you  say  "  We  leave  that  to  your  discretion,"  or  would 
you  say,  "  We  shall  bind  you  by  certain  rules  to  prevent  giving  offence 
"  to  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England"  ? — I 
think  from  what  I  know  of  the  committee  that  they  would  not  allow 
that  to  be  taught  as  the  corpus  of  the  education,  not  to  be  taught  in 
school  hours. 
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HmZI,^'!  A         ^^'^35.     {Lord    Taunton.)     They    would    not    have    compulsory 
ixogers,  lu.a.  attendance  of  all  the  pupils  to  the  Church  Catechism  instruction  ?— 
HslFeb.lSGG.  Certainly  not. 
13,636.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)    There  would  be  no  restriction  on   the 

master  as  to  teaching  Scripture  ? — We  should  put  no  restriction  on  him 

certainly. 

13.637.  {3Ir.  Aaland.)  Do  you  contemplate  this  institution  being  not 
only  a  single  school,  but  a  centre  of  a  group  of  schools  ? — We  hope  so. 

13.638.  Therefore  you  have  had  to  consider  generally  what  you 
think  would  be  a  good  basis  for  providing  for  the  education  of  the 
lower  middle  class  in  the  metropolis  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

13.639.  Have  you  considered  this  question,  whether  it  is  desirable 
that  all  the  schools  which  you  desire  to  set  up  should  adopt  a  uniform 
basis  of  general  rules,  or  are  you  open  to  accept  schools  liaving  a  more 
distinct  religious  basis  provided  they  conform  to  your  general  objects  ? 
— I  think  we  should.  We  contemplate  such  a  thing.  I  should  say 
that  since  we  have  started  many  of  the  City  Companies  propose  to  esta- 
blish schools.  Well,  I  think  they  might  come  to  us  and  say,  "  We 
"  should  like  to  be  under  your  advice.  Can  you  tell  us  where  a  school 
"  is  wanted  ?"  and  they  might  say,  "We  should  prefer  our  school  esta- 
"  blished  as  a  Church  of  England  school,"  and  I  suppose  we  should 
say,  "  Very  well,  you  may,  in  union  with  us,  but  we  cannot  have  any- 
"  thing  to  do  with  you  if  it  is  not  a  commercial,  as  distinct  from  a 
"  classical,  school." 

13.640.  Probably  you  would  be  equally  open  to  a  similar  offer 
from  a  committee  adopting  the  principle  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Society,  or  one  connected  with  the  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  Unitarian,  or 
Koman  Catholic  body  ? — Yes,  we  should  certainly  be.  We  do  not 
care  what  they  are  so  long  as  they  conform  to  our  regulations. 

13.641.  Would  you  state  in  general  terms  what  would  be  the  main 
object  of  those  regulations  ?  Would  those  regulations  mainly  affect 
the  character  of  the  secular  education — if  you  do  not  take  that  as  an 
argumentative  point — given  in  the  school,  namely,  that  it  should  be 
distinctly  commercial,  and  tending  to  fit  boys  for  the  commercial  and 
industrial  work  of  life  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  the  object  of  our 
regulations. 

13.642.  And  provided  that  object  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being 
obtained,  you  would  not  object  to  any  particular  religious  faith  which 
the  committee  or  the  master  might  hold  as  the  principle  on  which  they 
themselves  would  discharge  their  public  duty  ? — I  should  answer  that 
I  think  we  should  not,  supposing  the  object  in  founding  the  school  was 
not  propagandism. 

13.643.  Do  you  contemplate  attaining  that  end  by  expressing  your 
willingness  to  receive  into  union  schools  having  a  somewhat  distinctive 
character,  provided  they  would  give  you  the  assurance  that  they  would 
not  act  on  propagandist  principles,  but  that  they  were  willing  to  receive 
members  of  other  denominations  into  their  school  on  such  conditions 
as  would  not  give  offence  to  them  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

13.644.  As  regards  your  first  efforts,  your  first  point  will  be  to  esta- 
blish a  school  ? — Yes. 

13.645.  You  think  that  the  public  with  whom  you  are  dealing,  both 
as  subscribers  and  as  parents,  will  be  quite  satisfied  to  leave  the  selec- 
tion of  the  master  in  the  hands  of  the  majority  representing  the  donors 
on  the  understanding  that  the  master  is  to  be  a  good  teacher,  a  prac- 
tical man,  and  a  moral  man,  without  inquiring  minutely  into  his 
faith,  and  leaving  him  entire  discretion  as  to  his  own  religious  conduct 
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and  faith,  provided  he  does  not  interfere  with  your  general  object  ? —       -S*"-  W- 
Ygg_  Eogers,  M.A. 

13.646.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)    Does  the  committee  state  that? — No.  gist  Feb  iSfiB- 
The  present  committee  is  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  sub-       ' 
scriptions  and  obtaining  a  charter. 

13.647.  It  is  a  Provisional  Committee  ? — Yes.  The  council  will 
appoint  the  master. 

13.648.  {Mr.  Acland.)  The  object  which  you  are  aiming  at  is  one 
which,  if  successful,  will  have  a  very  great  effect  upon  the  general 
education  of  the  middle  classes  in  England,  and  if  I  understand  you 
rightly  it  is  this,  that  you  would  rely  on  the  voluntary  organization  of 
benevolent  persons,  trusting  to  the  general  tone  of  morality  and  common 
sense  in  the  community  to  make  a  wise  selection  of  the  teachers,  but 
not  thinking  it  necessary  to  make  any  documentary  stipulations  as  to 
opinions ;  and  my  question  now  is,  do  you  think  that  on  the  whole 
that  is  the  best  course  to  be  taken  by  those  who  wish  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  middle  classes  in  England  ? — Yes. 

13.649.  Do  you  apprehend  any  difficulty  in  inducing  religiously  minded 
persons  to  undertake  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  on  the  under- 
standing that  while  they  are  not  hampered  in  their  own  faith,  they  are 
to  teach  as  religious  men  without  offending  what  may  be  called  the 
sectarian  prejudices  of  others  ? — None  whatever. 

13.650.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  What  is  the  present  condition  of 
middle-class  education  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I  should  say,  as  far 
as  I  know,  exceedingly  bad. 

13.651.  Are  there  not  some  good  middle-class  schools  with  small 
payments  ?     I  am  asking  this  with  an  object. — No  doubt  there  are. 

13.652.  You  think  there  are  ? — I  think  so. 

13.653.  In  what  would  be  the  superiority  of  your  school  over  those 
of  the  present  existing  middle-class  schools  ? — ^In  the  first  place,  there 
are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  these  schools  for  the  demand ;  in  the  next 
place,  these  schools  do  not  provide  the  edu-cation  that  is  required,  and 
they  are  much  more  expensive. 

13.654.  You  would  charge  41.  a  year?  What  is  the  sum  now 
charged  in  those  schools  ? — Nothing  under  30s.  or  21. 

13.655.  30«.  or  21.  a  quarter  you  mean  ? — ^Yes. 

13.656.  Is  not  Latin  taught  in  the  middle-class  schools  now  estar 
Wished  ? — In  some  of  them. 

13.657.  Is  not  that  bonus  held  out  to  make  a  distinction  between 
those  schools  and  National  schools  ? — Allow  me  to  ask  you  of  what 
schools  you  are  talking  as  middle-class  schools — academies,  commercial 
schools,  and  so  on  ? 

13.658.  Yes. — I  do  not  think  Latin  is  taught  there. 

13.659.  I  was  thinking  of  those  schools  set  up  on  speculation  to  edu- 
cate the  children  of  the  middle  class  ? — Latin  is  not  generally  taught  in 
those  schools. 

13.660.  Are  those  private  schools  generally  connected  with  any 
religious  denomination  or  not  ? — No. 

13.661.  {Mr.  Baines.)  May  I  ask  if  the  charge  which  you  propose  to 
make  of  41.  has  been  calculated  as  likely  to  meet  the  annual  expense  of 
teachers  and  other  expenses  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  calculated  that  it  will. 

13.662.  Is  it  also  the  result  of  your  former  experience  that  the  41. 
will  meet  the  expenses  of  such  a  school  as  you  contemplate  ? — Yea, 
certainly. 

13.663.  Are  you  obliged  to  starve  the  education  for  that  purpose  in 
order  to  bring  it  within  41.,  or  do  you  consider  that  you  give  an  educa- 
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Jieu.  W.       tion  as  extensive  and  sound  as  is  desirable  for  the  class  of  society  for 
Hoycrs,  M.A.  which  these  schools  are  intended  ? — I  think  decidedly  so. 

-; —  13,664.  Do  you  think  that  4Z.  is  not  lower  than  the  bulk  of  the  clerks, 

2lstreb.lS66.  book-keepers,  and  assistants  in  mercantile  establishments  could  well 
afford  to  pay  ? — I  think  not.  AVe  have  considered  that  where  a  man 
has  a  family,  with  a  salary  of  150/.  or  200/.  a  year,  if  he  has  two  or 
three  childven  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  educate  them  on  that 
money  at  the  present  charges  in  schools. 

13.665.  If  lie  had  two  or  three  children  it  would  only  amount  to  8/. 
or  \2l.  a  year ;  that  would  be  a  small  proportion  of  liis  income  ? — That 
is  a  groat  sum  of  money  out  of  200Z.  a  year,  besides  feeding  the  children. 

13.666.  I  wish  simply  to  ask  whether  you  have  looked  at  those  things, 
and  thought  that  41.  is  reasonable,  and  that  it  would  also  be  self- 
supporting  ? — I  do. 

13.667.  {Dr.  Storrar.')  You  mean  that  4/.  would  be  adequate  pro- 
vided the  plant  of  the  school  is  supplied? — Yes.  What  I  stated  before 
was  that  I  require  to  have  my  buildings,  and  my  buildings  kept  in  order; 
and  I  should  like,  if  I  could,  to  have  some  sort  of  endowment  for  the 
teacher. 

13.668.  But  in  such  a  place  as  the  City  of  London,  where  land  and 
buildings  are  expensive,  school  plant  forms  a  very  important  item,  does 
it  not  ? — Quite  so.  I  put  it  down  hei-e,  the  whole  at  70,000/.  I  want 
a  corpus  of  70,000/. 

13.669.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  that  for  the  first  start  of  a  thousand 
scholars  ? — ^Yes. 

1 3.670.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  The  advantage  of  having  a  school  organized 
such  as  you  contemplate  would  be  this,  that  instead  of  leaving  the 
parents  whoso  children  are  to  be  educated  to  the  chance  of  getting  good 
education,  you  throw  the  appointment  of  instructors  into  the  hands  of  a 
committee  who  are  likely  to  exercise  their  responsibility  with  judgment  ? 
— Quite  so  ;  that  I  consider  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  school. 

13.671.  {Mr.  Acland.)  About  expenses.  Do  you  think  it  quite 
essential  to  your  plan  to  have  a  uniform  scale  of  charges,  or  would  you 
take  into  account  the  dilFerent  circumstances  of  the  heart  of  London 
and  the  outlying  districts  of  London,  and  also  would  you  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  make  some  distinction  as  to  the  rate  of  expense,  so  as  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  higher  clerks  and  artizans  ? — I  take  it  that  the  4/. 
would  meet  those. 

13.672.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  it  in  some 
cases  a  little  lower,  and  in  some  a  little  highei',  or  is  it  a  principle 
with  you  to  adhere  to  that  ? — It  would  destroy  the  whole  plan.  The 
object  of  it  is  to  be  as  simple  as  possible.  There  is  a  great  difficulty 
as  to  saying  this  is  to  be  charged  so  much.  We  have  discussed  that 
matter,  and  determined  to  adhere  to  the  most  simple  possible  mode  of 
conducting  the  thing. 

13.673.  You  would  not  pledge  yourselves  to  any  definite  sum  to  be 
permanent  ?  You  would  feel  your  way  ? — We  cannot  tell  what  may 
happen,  but  at  the  present  moment  all  our  inquiries  go  to  show  that 
41.  a  year  would  meet  the  requirements  of  that  class. 

13  674.  It  has  been  stated  that  under  the  operation  of  the  Revised 
Code  the  tendency  is  constantly  to  concentrate  the  attention   of  the 

master I  am  giving  no  opinion — upon  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 

by  which  alone  the  capitation  fees  are  made,  and  that  the  tendency  of 
that  is  to  exclude  from  the  school  a  number  of  the  more  intelligent 
artizans'  children  who  used  to  frequent  those  schools.  Do  you  not  think 
that  there  might  be  a  class  of  persons  just  above  the  National  schools 
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■who  would  be  unwilling  to  pay  as  much  as  4.1.  ? — No,  I  thiuk  they       liiv.  W. 
would  pay  4/.  Rogers,  M.A. 

13.675.  (^Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  any  apprehension  that  youi* 
system  might  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  good  schools  that  arc 
matters  of  private  enterprise,  and  that  do  meet  to  a  considerable  extent, 
in  many  pai'ts  of  London  and  the  environs,  the  want  of  education  for 
this  very  class  ?  They  will  come  into  competition  with  your  schools, 
which,  from  the  advantage  of  good  endowments  for  building  purposes 
and  otherwise,  are  able  to  afford  as  good  an  education  or  better.  Are 
you  afraid  it  would  discourage  the  eifortss  of  existing  schoolmasters  or 
those  who  might  wish  to  embrace  that  profession  ? — These  schools  have 
been  established  on  the  firm  conviction  that  the  education  in  those 
schools  is  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  we  intend  to 
establish  these  schools  to  supply  the  deficiency.  If  it  is  found  that  the 
present  system  is  the  best,  well  it  will  be  shown.  It  is  like  every  other 
competition,  railways  versus  the  old  coaches.  If  people  prefer  to  go 
by  the  old  coaches  they  can  go,  at  least  they  could  till  the  old  coaches 
Avere  driven  off  the  road  by  the  superiority  of  the  railway. 

13.676.  (Jfy.  Acland.)  Have  you  fully  considei-ed,  in  deciding  to  have 
a  school  for  as  many  as  a  thousand  bo3's,  the  question  whether  some 
parents  would  prefer  smaller  schools  ? — My  impression  is  they  will 
prefer  the  lavger  school.  It  has  been  very  much  pressed  upon  ns  to 
have  smaller  schools  in  different  quax'ters,  but  it  appeal's  to  u?  that  a 
large  central  school  should  ai  first  be  established  ;  more  interest  will 
he  takeu  in  it  by  the  people  of  London.  The  merchants  will  go  there 
probably  for  clerks  and  young  men.  It  will  give  it  a  great  name,  and 
altogether  it  will  be  a  much  more  popular  thing.  And  another  reason 
is,  that  it  is  so  very  difficult,  as  you  gentlemen  know  better  than  I  do, 
to  find  a  good  master.  If  we  establish  half  a  dozen  schools  under  inferior 
masters  we  shall  get  into  discredit.  If  we  can  find  the  man  to  establish- 
this  school,  we  can  branch  out  afterwards. 

13.677.  From  whom  did  that  pressure  for  small  schools  come,  from 
the  donors  or  from  parents  ? — ^No,  the  donors  have  done  nothing.  They 
have  given  their  money  and  "  paid  up  "  in  confidence  that  we  shall  make 
the  best  arrangements  ;  but  people  write  letters  and  say  this  and  tliat, 
and  I  may  say  that  all  the  objections  have  come  from  people  who  have 
not  given  us  twopence. 

13.678.  What  kind  of  persons  do  you  contemplate  ha\ing  as  masters  ? 
Do  you  think  of  having  a  graduate  at  the  head  and  certificated  masters 
as  assistants,  or  do  you  see  looming  in  the  distance  the  class  of  persons 
who  will  be  suited  to  your  work  as  teachera  ? — We  have  put  into  our 
charter  that  the  head  master  must  be  a  member  of  one  of  the  universities. 
That  is  rather  extensive  you  know. 

13.679.  When  you  speak  of  the  universities  you  include  London,  I 
suppose? — The  universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  course.  I  think 
there  is  a  class  of  men  coming  up,  especially  university  men  ;  there  has' 
been  more  talk  about  education  and  so  on  lately,  and  I  think  there  is  a 
class  growing  up  who  will  take  it  up  as  a  profession. 

13.680.  {J^ord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  net  income  of 
the  head  master  of  this  school  of  a  thousand  boys  ought  to  be  ? — We- 
put  it  down,  I  think,  at  about  5001. 

13.681.  {Mr.  Acland.)  And  a  house  ? — It  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall. 
Here  is  a  letter  written  by  an  adversary.  He  saj's  it  is  impossible  to- 
teach  a  thousand  boys  at  the  charge  of  four  guineas  each.  "Again  I 
"  am  led  to  ask,  can  such  an  assumption  have  been  made  by  a  man- 
"  who  had  seriously  '  counted  the  cost  ?'  Even  supposing  you  had 
"  got  your  building,  and  that  there  is  sufficient  endowment  to  pay  for 
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li  ^^^  MA    "  '''^'^^^^^'  insurance,  rates,  taxes,  warming,  lighting,  and  all  the  fchou- 

ogers^  .   .    „  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  expenses,  which  (to  the  cost  of  us  who  know  something 

21st  Feb.  1866.  "  about  it)  " — he   is  a  private  schoolmaster — "  'take  the  gilt  off  the 

"  "  '  gingerbread,'  how  are  you  going  to  pay  for  the  tuition  of  1,000 

"  boys  on  4,200Z.  a  year  ?  Let  us  suppose  you  teach  these  boys  only 
"  English,  French,  and  Latin,  and  I  think  you  must  do  this,  or  you 
"  will  not  offer  a  better  education  than  the  parish  schools  supply  ; 
"  even  so,  you  can  scarcely  give  more  than  50  boys  to  a  master,  and 
"  surely  this  is  a  very  liberal  allowance  ;  but  here  at  once  you  have 
"  20  men  to  pay ;  can  you  offer  them  less  than  the  ordinary  certifi- 
"  cated  masters  receive  ?  And,  if  not,  can  you  get  these  20  men  for 
"  less  than  2,500/.  a  year  ?  But  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
"  all  these,  or  any  large  proportion  of  them,  should  be  able  to  teach 
"  French.  How  if  we  allow  seven  French  masters  for  the  1,000,  and 
"  give  them  100/.  a  year  a  piece  ?"  Well,  really  it  is  quite  absurd  to 
have  seven  French  masters  precipitated  upon  the  place  in  this  manner. 
"  Our  payments  for  tuition  alone  will  thus  amount  to  upwards  of 
"  3,000/.  a  year,  and  our  balance  has  shrunk  to  1,000/.  a  year  to  do 
"  everything  else  that  is  required.  But  not  a  word  has  been  said  of 
"  oui-  principal  or  head  master  yet ;  and  if  you  are  to  have  a  really 
"  efficient  man,  a  man  capable  of  organizing  such  a  gigantic  concern 
"  and  keeping  it  in  gear,  capable  of  driving  this  team  of  30  subor- 
"  dinates,  capable  of  superintending  everything,  watching  everybody, 
"  arranging  for  everybody,  and  doing  the  work  which  only  an  expe- 
"  rienced  head-master  is  even  aware  of  the  existence  of,  you  must  pay 
"  this  man  well,  or  good-bye  to  your  hopes  of  success.  But  what  be- 
"  comes  of  your  balance  of  1,000/.  in  this  case  ?"  Well,  he  allows  mo 
a  balance  of  1,000/.,  and  also  the  salaries  for  French  masters,  because 
we  are  not  going  to  have  seven  French  masters.  This  is  the  letter  of 
an  adversary,  trying  to  show  it  is  impossible  to  do  it,  and  he  allows  me 
a  balance  of  at  least  1,000/. 

13.682.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  Is  it  your  impression  that  you  can  get  an 
efficient  man,  a  graduate,  for  500/.  a  year  ?  Do  you  mean  that  net, 
over  and  above  a  bouse  ? — I  really  do  think  even  the  salary  depends  so 
much  upon  the  man.  In  our  experience  we  appoint  a  man,  give  him  a 
tremendous  salary,  and  we  find  he  is  of  no  use.  It  is  not  the  salary 
that  gets  the  man.  If  you  were  to  advertise  for  a  master  at  a  salary 
of  1,000/.  a  year,  it  does  not  follow  that  you  would  get  a  good  man. 

13.683.  But  if  you  had  a  man  who  was  thoroughly  efficient  and 
would  be  disposed  to  stay  with  you  ? — We  should  be  prepared  to  raise 
the  salary.  I  should  not  like  to  promise  too  large  a  salary  at  first. 
My  objection  would  be  that  you  would  get  some  man  in  there  who 
would  think  of  nothing  but  Latin  and  Greek,  and  trying  to  get  his 
boys  to  the  university  ;  and  so  the  object  of  the  school  would  be 
sacrificed.  There  has  been  a  school  established  at  Hammersmith, 
the  Godolphin  school,  which  was  intended  for  the  petty  tradesmen's 
children.  They  appointed  a  man  with  a  good  salaiy,  and  with  the 
opportunity  of  taking  boarders.  But  what  is  the  consequence  ?  The 
school  is  not  for  the  tradesmen's  sons  now.  It  has  become  a  great 
school  for  the  gentlemen.  The  master's  idea  is  to  send  them  to 
college ;  and  it  is  against  that  that  we  wish  t®  guard. 

13.684.  Have  you  calculated  what  income  you  may  obtain  fi-om 
surplus  endowments  ?  —  That  would  be  almost  impossible  to  say, 
because  we  do  not  know  how  far  the  Charity  Commissioners  will 
sanction  it. 

13.685.  Did  not  the  Charity  Commissioners,  in  your  interview  with 
them,  say  there  would  be  great  difficulty  about  it,  anil  much  time  neces- 
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sarily  occupied  before  you  could  get  any  of  these  endowments  ? — Time       -l^^"-  ^• 
would  be  occupied,  of  course.     They  must  apply  for  a  scheme.     Since  ■  ^°^^"'     •   " 
we  have  been  established  one  of  the  charities  has  applied  to  be  allowed  21st  Feb.  1866. 
to  join  us.  

13.686.  When  you  speak  of  the  school  being  self-supporting,  you 
look  for  the  application  of  the  interest  of  this  large  fund  you  have  got, 
and  anything  you  may  get  from  the  surplus  fund  of  the  charities,  towards 
supplementing  the  payments  ? — No ;  we  do  not  mean  to  lower  the 
payments. 

13.687.  You  look  to  what  you  receive  from  the  interest  of  donations 
and  the  surplus  of  endowments  to  be  added  to  what  the  children  pay  ? 
— Yes ;  I  look  at  this  as  being  the  merest  drop  in  the  ocean  con- 
sidering what  London  is.  I  believe  we  shall  fill  our  school  in  a  very 
short  time.  Directly  we  get  this  going  we  shall  establish  one  at 
Walw(5rth  or  some  such  place.  Talk  of  a  thousand.  I  take  it  as  a 
mere  drop  in  the  ocean. 

13.688.  You  think  that  for  4/.  a  year  you  would  include  the  whole 
of  the  class  for  which  you  desire  to  work  and  possibly  a  few  others ; 
(that  is  a  point  of  less  importance  ;)  it  would  include  the  whole  of  the 
middle  class  ? — It  would  include  the  artizans,  the  smaller  shopkeepers, 
and  the  clerks. 

13.689.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Then  you  would  rather  say  the  lower  section 
of  the  middle  class  than  the  whole  of  the  middle  class  ? — What  we  pro- 
pose, looking  at  it  in  a  city  point  of  view,  is  to  take  all  those  who  are  not 
eligible  for  the  ward  schools,  and  cannot  afford  to  go  to  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  and  such  schools. 

13.690.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  do  not  mean  to  ask  what  class  a  child 
belongs  to  ? — There  will  be  two  rules  :  first,  pay  up ;  and  the  other, 
ejection,  if  they  do  not.  It  is  always  a  great  advantage  to  get  a  few  of 
the  better  classes  too. 

13.691.  You  believe  it  to  be  a  self- working  system  ? — Quite  so. 

13.692.  What  do  you  think  are  the  leading  deficiencies  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  class  for  which  you  propose  to  establish  this  school  ? — Con- 
stantly in  those  schools  of  mine  at  St.  Thomas's  we  had  children  coming 
from  this  sort  of  schools,  and  both  the  master  and  the  mistress  said  they 
were  so  utterly  inefficient,  and  what  they  learned  was  badly  learned. 

13.693.  {Mr.  Acland.)  I  will  ask  one  question  that  ties  on  to  that. 
How  do  you  propose  in  so  large  an  establishment  as  you  are  going  to  set 
up,  to  make  it  evident  to  the  eye  and  feelings  of  the  class  you  wish  to 
assist  that  it  is  not  a  National  school,  because  you  do  not  apparently 
intend  to  introduce  any  subjects  which  will  appear  to  give  a  social  eleva- 
tion to  the  school.  You  mean  to  give  a  sound  education,  very  nearly 
consisting  of  the  same  elements  as  a  very  good  National  school  ? — A 
National  school  does  not  teach  Fi-ench  to  begin  with ;  also  a  National 
school  is  a  twopenny  school.  EverytMng  in  this  country  is  measured 
by  money. 

13.694.  You  think  the  pecuniary  payment  and  the  addition  of  French 
and  other  subjects  will  sufficiently  distinguish  the  school  to  the  popular 
imagination  to  ensure  the  reasonable  elements  of  success  if  well 
conducted  ? — ^I  think  so. 

13.695.  {Sir  S.  Nbrthcote.)  On  what  principle  do  you  propose  to 
exclude  Latin  ?  Is  it  for  fear  the  school  should  rise  above  what  it  is 
intended  for,  or  that  you  do  not  think  Latin  likely  to  be  useful  to  the 
class  you  intend  to  benefit  ? — Upon  both  grounds.  I  think  if  you  once 
introduced  classics  the  master's  ambition  would  be  to  get  the  boy  off  to 
the  university. 

13.696.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  said  "Latin"?— 
That  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.     He  would  go  on  to  Greek.     I  do 
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Rev.  IV.  uot  think  it  well  to  put  it  into  the  heads  of  these  boys  that  they  are 
Rogers,  M.A.  not  to  bring  their  noses  to  the  grindstone  and  work.  If  you  give  them 
ni  *-^rr",ofr   "^  thoroughly  good  English  education,  with  French  or  German,  yon  do 

21st  Set).  1866.   ,1  °     -^       1  '   •' 

them  more  good. 

13.697.  Did  you  ever  see  the  practising  schools  at  St.  Mark's, 
Chelsea  ? — Yes  j  I  have  been  in  them. 

13.698.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  the  practical  result  of  learning 
Latin  there,  where  there  are  low  rates  of  payment,  was  that  the  chil- 
dren of  tradesmen  were  drawn  off  from  industrial  life  ? — T  have  not 
followed  them  into  their  after-life,  but  I  think  the  teaching  of  Latin  in 
St.  Mark's  school  has  hnd  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  men  who  liave 
come  out.  It  has  given  them  the  notion  that  the  great  end  of  life  is  to 
be  a  clergyman  and  not  a  schoolmaster. 

13.699.  {Di:  Storrar.)  May  I  ask  you  if  it  be  not  your  experience 
that  a  thoroughly  efficient  English  education,  and  French  taught  as  it 
ought  to  be  taught,  are  together  capable  if  not  of  displacing  the  classics, 
to  a  large  degree  of  supplying  them,  particularly  for  boys  Vi'hose  educa- 
tion is  not  to  be  extended  beyond  that  time  when  they  can  go  into  a 
merchant's  counting  house  ? — In  answer  to  that,  I  can  only  say  that  is 
my  most  decided  opinion,  as  a  non-professional  man,  because  I  am  not 
a  schoolmaster.  It  is  only  from  seeing  what  takes  place  in  boys  in 
after-life  that  I  can  give  an  opinion. 

13.700.  I  rather  asked  you  as  a  clergyman  whose  vocation  makes 
him  at  least  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  schools,  though  not  witli  the 
details  of  instruction  ? — That  is  my  opinion  ;  that  is  my  reason  for 
appearing  to  be  hostile  to  the  classics. 

13.701.  (Lord  Taunfon.)  Is  it  the  case  that  the  heads  of  the  Church 
and  the  London  clergy  have,  to  any  considerable  extent,  countenanced 
this  movement  for  education  within  London  ? — The  Bishop  of  London 
is  very  friendly  to  it,  and  has  consented  to  be  the  visitoi',  and  as  such, 
ex  officio,  he  will  be  one  of  the  council. 

13.702.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Have  any  eminent  ministers  of  other  denomi- 
nations connected  themselves  with  you  ? — I  cannot  say  they  have. 
Mr.  Morley,  who,  I  believe,  rather  represents  the  dissenting  interest  in 
the  city  of  London,  is  on  our  committee. 

1 3.703.  He  is  not  a  minister  ? — No.  I  mean  Mr.  Morley  a  member 
of  Parliament. 

13.704.  Amongst  your  donors,  have  you  a  considerable  number  of 
non-conformists  ? — I  do  not  exactly  know  what  is  meant.  We  have  got 
all  sorts  ;  Portuguese,  Greeks,  Parsees,  and  members  of  all  denomi- 
nations. 

13.705.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Have  you  uot  many  English  nonconformists 
among  your  donors  ? — ^Yes,  a  great  many. 

13.706.  {Mr.  Acland.)  And  Roman  Catholics  ? — Yes. 

13.707.  Any  Jews  ? — Yes  ;  several. 

13.708.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  expect  the  boys,  generally  speaking, 
to  leave  you  at  the  age  of  16  ? — That  Avould  be  the  general  age. 

13.709.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Do  you  think  that  a  fair  and  desirable  age  for 
young  men  going  to  business  ? — The  only  question  is  whether  it  is  not 
too  old. 

13.710.  Do  you  think  boys  sometimes  conceive  a  distaste  for  business 
by  being  kept  at  school  too  long,  and  that  they  have  a  stronger  relish 
for  business  when  they  go  young  ?  —  My  private  opinion  is  that 
they  do. 

13.711.  Has  tJie  question  of  the  introduction  of  physical  science  at 
all  been  considered  ? — It  will  form  one  of  the  chief  elements. 

Adjourned. 
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Tuesday,  27th  February  1866. 

PBESENT : 

Lord  Taunton. 

LoED  Ltttelton. 

SiK  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  D.D. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

William  Edward  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

Ml-.  Edmund  Edmunds  called  in  and  examined.  jUr.  E. 

Edmunds^ 

13.712.  (JLo7'd  Taunton.')  I  believe  you  reside  at  Rugby  ? — I  do.  

13.713.  You  are  a  tradesman  in  a  very  extensive  line  of  business  ? —  27thFeb.  1866. 

Moderately  so.     I  am  an  ironmonger  and  a  merchant.     In  fact  I  deal  in      -.^— 

almost  everything  connected  with  agriculture,  agricultural  implements, 

seeds,  &c. 

13.714.  Have  you  long  resided  at  Rugby? — My  family  have  been 
there  for  more  than  a  century.  My  father  and  myself  have  had  the  same 
establishment  for  quite  50  years. 

13.715.  I  believe  you  have  sons  at  Rugby  school? — I  have  one  there  ; 
the  other  is  with  a  clergyman  who  has  a  preparatoiy  school  in  the 
parish. 

13.716.  Do  you  find  that  a  school  like  Rugby  school  affords  the 
opportunity  of-  giving  a  suitable  education  such  as  you  would  desire  to 
give  your  son  ? — Such  as  I  desire  for  my  son  certainly. 

13.717.  Do  you  intend  your  son  for  commercial  pursuits?  —  It  is 
uncertain. 

13.718.  Supposing  him  to  be  intended  to  follow  your  footsteps  should 
you  thiuk  it  a  place  where  he  could  receive  a  good  education  ? — He  would 
receive  a  good  education  certainly.  There  is  this  difference,  which  I  ought 
to  explain.  There  are  certain  trades,  we  will  take  the  chemists,  we  will 
take  my  own  branch,  which  of  course  is  a  good  deal  connected  with 
mechanics.  I  keep  mechanics  who  make  different  things  in  the  iron  way. 
Then  an  iron  foundry  is  often  connected  with  my  business,  in  fact  I  really 
want  skilled  mechanics  to  carry  on  my  business.  Then  there  are  the 
drapei-s,  they  requii-e  a  good  education.  Then  there  are  medical  men, 
architects,  clerks.  For  all  these  I  think  Rugby  school  would  give  as  good 
an  education  as  we  could  desire,  but  if  you  come  to  the  lower  strata  of 
shopkeepers  that  is  another  question,  because  there  is  this  difference — we 
can  keep  our  boys  at  school  tiE  16  or  even  17  if  necessary.  The  old  idea 
that  boys  must  be  apprenticed  for  seven  j'ears  is  fast  dying  out  so  far  aa 
they  are  not  mere  mechanical  trades.  Now  in  a  trade  such  as  a  brush- 
maker's  and  many  other  I  could  mention,  they  will  not  take  a  boy  unless  he 
can  be  apprenticed  to  them  for  seven  years.  Of  course  indentui-es  are  not 
binding  on  the  boy  after  he  is  21,  therefore  he  must  leave  school  at  14, 
If  they  have  not  served  their  articles,  as  they  call  them,  for  seven  yeai's  no 
man  will  work  for  them.  I  merely  mention  that  to  show  that  there  are 
certain  branches  of  trade  where  a  boy  is  compelled  according  to  present 
arrangements  to  leave  school  at  14, 

13.719.  Is  your  son  a  day  scholar  ? — He  is  on  the  foundation  of  Rugby 
school. 
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Mr.  E.  13,720.  Is  he  a  day  scholar  oi-  a  boarder  ? — He  is  a  day  scholar  ;  he 

Edmunds,      lives  with  me  at  home. 
27thPet~l866        ^3,721.  What  may  I  ask  is  the  expense  of  his  education  ? — It  is  quite 

" ■  trifling,  except  that  I  pay  for  tutors.      I  pay  for  a  mathematical  tutor 

71.  a  year,  and  then  there  is  a  classical  tutor,  ]0  guinea's  a  year; 
about  181.  a  year  altogether.  I  can  if  I  like  decline  to  pay  for  the 
classical  tutor.  I  am  not  obliged  to  have  a  mathematical  tutor,  and  all 
the  other  school  charges  are  paid  by  the  foundation.  In  that  case  he 
would  not  cost  me  more  than  21.  a  year. 

13.722.  You  have  this  opportunity  afforded  you  for  the  education  of 
your  son  by  the  accident  of  there  being  a  school  like  Rugby  school  in 
the  town  in  which  you  reside  ? — Exactly. 

13.723.  What  should  you  say  would  be  the  amount  which  a  thriving 
tradesman  with  two  or  three  sons  would  be  willing  and  able  to  give 
annually  for  the  education  of  his  sous  ?^ — I  consider  that  if  a  boy  is  to 
go  to  what  is  called  a  boarding  school,  that  is  to  say,  if  ho  is  to  board 
away  from  home,  there  ought  to  be  good  schools,  if  they  are  on  the 
public  school  principle,  at  somethiug  Hke  30  guineas  or  35  guineas  a  year. 

13.724.  Should  you  prefer  where  it  is  attainable,  in  the  case  of  trades- 
men's sons,  a  good  day  school  in  the  town  in  which  they  carry  on  their 
business,  rather  than  sending  them  to  some  distance  to  a  boarding 
school;  or  do  you  think  a  good  boarding  school  better  than  a  day 
school  ? — ^I  think  every  boy  should  be  away  from  home. 

13.725.  You  would  prefer,  cateris  paribus,  a  boarding  school  to  a 
day  school  ?  —Quite  so. 

13.726.  I  presume  the  boarding  school  entails,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, a  more  considerable  expense  than  a  day  school  easily 
accessible  ;  do  you  think  that  the  superior  advantages  which  you 
ascribe  to  the  boarding  school  are  sufficiently  felt  and  appreciated  by 
tradesmen  generally,  to  induce  them  to  wish  to  send'  their  sons  to 
boarding  schools  rather  than  to  day  schools  ? — I  think  every  one  who 
has  thought  about  it  at  all  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  when  a  boy 
is  sent  away  from  home,  and  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  it  does 
more  towards  forming  him  and  making  him  a  man  than  keeping  him  at 
home  with  his  friends,  but  there  are  other  considerations  immediately 
starting  up  :  you  cannot  lay  down  any  general  rule.  Take  a  tradesman 
really  in  a  good  position,  but  perhaps  with  a  large  family.  He  is  fighting 
hard,  and  obliged  to  tight  hard  even  to  keep  his  position,  if  he  has 
four  or  five  sons.  It  is  one  thing  to  send  one  or  two  at  30  guineas 
a  year,  and  another  thing  to  send  four  or  five.  There  are  all  those 
difficulties.  A  day  school  of  course  is  less  expensive  to  begin  with, 
you  can  keep  the  boys  at  home  cheaper  than  you  can  at  any  school. 

13.727.  But  on  the  whole  you  thinlc  that  the  influences  of  a  boarding 
school  are  better  than  home  influences  throughout  the  year  ? — Quite 
so. 

13.728.  What  is  the  kind  of  education  which  you  think  would  be 
most  advantageous  for  the  son  of  a  thriving  tradesman,  who  pi'oposed 
himself  to  enter  into  commercial  life,  do  you  think  he  should  remain  at 
school  for  a  considerable  time,  till  he  was  15  or  16  ? — Till  16  cer- 
tainly. 

13.729.  Do  you  think  his  education  should  be  of  a  very  special 
character,  or  would  you  give  him  what  is  generally  called  a  liberal  educa- 
tion ? I  am  certainly  against  any  special  education  as  it  is  called.     I 

do  not  understand  what  a  commercial  education  means.  There  is  a 
great  talk  about  it,  but  I  really  do^not  understand  it.  I  think  the  only 
difference  in  education  is  this,  that  the  upper  classes  of  society  and 
those  who  intend  to  go  to  the  university  can  remain  longer  at  school 
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than  ordinary  boys  do.     I  mean  to  say  that  for  general  callings  in  life        Mi:  E. 
a  boy  ought  to  learn  sufficient  up  to  16  years  of  age,  and  up  to  that  age      Edmunds. 
I  really  cannot  see  that  there  should  be  any  difference  in  the  education  27th  jFeb~1866 
of  boys.    •  ' 

13.730.  Do  you  mean  you  would  teach  the  boys  destined  for  com- 
mercial life  in  the  same  way  as  those  destined  for  literary  professions  ? 
— Up  to  the  age  of  16.  There  is  only  one  exception  which  I  think  I 
would  make.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  on  this  subject ;  the  only 
difficulty  I  have  is  Greek  ;  I  do  not  tliink  a  boy  up  to  16  can  learn 
sufficient  Greek  to  be  of  very  much  use  to  him,  but  I  do  think  that 
Latin  is  indispensable. 

13.731.  Why  do  you  attach  importance  to  Latin  ? — A  boy  can 
scarcely  leai-n  any  science  without  the  aid  of  Latin  ;  in  fact,  in  every 
turn  he  takes  there  is  a  difficulty.  He  cannot  even  pick  up  a  botanical 
book  but  he  is  at  sea  if  he  does  not  know  Latin,  and  it  is  the  same  with 
chemistry ;  in  fact,  a  third  of  our  own  language  is  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  it.  If  he  wants  to  learn  Frencli,  and  has  learnt  Latin,  he 
has  half  learnt  his  Fi-ench.  Unless  a  boy  learns  a  dead  language,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  you  give  him  ever  so  much  mathe- 
matics, he  never  gets  the  facility  of  expressing  himself  as  if  he  had 
learnt  one  of  the  dead  languages,  and  of  the  two  I  should  prefer  Latin. 

13.732.  Do  you  attach  value  to  a  good  foundation  in  the  study  of 
Latin  grammar  as  a  means  of  forming  the  mind  ? — I  do,  because  I  think 
if  you  only  take  a  book  like  Cassar,  and  take  one  of  those  long  sentences, 
and  make  a  boy  carry  on  his  mind  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it, 
you  have  done  a  great  deal,  you  have  brought  the  boy  to  think  more 
than  you  could  in  any  other  way. 

13.733.  Did  you  yourself  receive  a  classical  education  ? — I  learnt 
Latin  and  I  learnt  French,  but  Greek  I  did  not  learn. 

13.734.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Where  were  you  educated? — I  was  edu- 
cated at  one  of  the  old  classical  and  commercial  academies  at  Bilton, 
near  to  Rugby.  The  master  was  educated  at  Rugby  school ;  he  went  as 
far  as  the  fifth  form,  so  he  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  classics  ;  still  1  know 
nothing  of  what  I  should  call  the  higher  forms  of  Latin  composition, 
neither  do  I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  boy  in  the  position  of 
life  which  1  occupy  should  know  it. 

13.735.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  concluded  from  what  you  have  said  that 
your  own  experience  would  lead  you  to  think  that  it  has  been  an  advan- 
tage to  you  to  have  learnt  Latin  so  far  as  you  have  pursued  the  study 
of  Latin  ? — I  think  immensely  so. 

13.736.  What  do  you  think  the  feeling  of  the  upper  classes  of  trades- 
men generally  would  be  on  that  subject  ?  Do  you  think  they  would 
dislike  their  children  learning  Latin,  and  think  it  a  waste  of  time  ? — 
Certainly  not ;  that  feeling  is  every  day  dying  away. 

13.737.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  you  think 
there  was  formerly  some  of  that  feeling,  but  that  it  gets  less  and  less  ? 
— It  used  constantly  to  be  said,  and  1  dare  say  you  may  have  heard 
it,  "  What  is  the  use  of  teaching  the  boys  a  lot  of  stuff  which  is  no 
"  use  to  them  ?  "  That  is  exactly  the  phrase  which  one  used  to  hear 
constantly. 

13.738.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Can  you  explain  how  that  change  in  the 
public  mind  has  taken  place  ? — It  has  taken  place  in  this  way,  because  I 
think  every  one  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  is  now  better  educated. 
The  fact  is,  if  a  boy  is  not  well  educated  he  cannot  keep  his  position  in 
society.  Society  20  years  ago,  as  I  recollect  it,  was  a  totally  different 
thing  to  what  it  is  now. 
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Mr.  E.  13,739.  You  mean  that  men  who  have  not  had  some  sound  grammati- 

.Edmunds.      cal  education  find  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  business  of  life  ? 

■th  Feb  1866  "tQ"^*®  ^9-     ^,  think  that  has  arisen  mainly  from  the  very  good  educa- 

'  '  tion  that  is  given  in  the  government  schools  to  the  class  immediately 

below.     If  the  middle  classes  are  not  better  educated  than  they  were,  or 

even  if  there  is  no  better   provision  made  for  them  than  there  is  at 

pz-esent,  they  are  not  so  well  provided  for  as  in  the  parish  schools. 

13.740.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  conceive  that  the  general  advan- 
tages of  a  boarding  school  education  are  the  same  for  the  middle  classes 
as  they  are  allowed  to  be  in  the  upper  classes  ? — Quite  so. 

13.741.  Have  you  considered  what  is  the  best  way,  taking  the  whole 
country,  the  rural  and  other  districts,  and  remembering  that  there  are 
large  parts  of  the  country  where  there  are  no  schools  con-esponding  to 
Kugby,  in  which  the  education,  both  boarding  and  day  school,  for  per- 
.sons  of  that  class  may  be  attained  ? — I  have  turned  my  attention  to  that 
subject.  As  far  as  Rugby  is  concerned,  Rugby's  school  is  Rugby's  all. 
If  you  take  away  Rugby  school  entirely  for  the  upper  classes,  there  is 
no  school  whatever  for  the  middle  classes  or  the  professions.  We  have 
no  other  grammar  school  to  fall  back  upon  ;  the  other  school  which 
was  left  there  originally  is  merged  in  the  parochial  school.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  turn  my  attention  to  this  subject  some  time  ago  for  a  paper 
which  I  read  at  the  Farmers'  Club  in  London.  I  made  some  inquiry 
into  these  schools,  and  I  have  some  knowledge  of  it  also  from  some 
friends  of  mine  who  send  their  boys  to  some  of  them.  There  is  one 
memorable'  instance  which  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  for  me  to  mention. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  resides  in  Leicester,  a  man  of  very  great  ability, 
who  has  five  sons,  sent  his  two  elder  sons  to  one  of  these  classical  and 
commercial  schools.  They  did  no  good  at  all.  He  then  heard  of  the 
school  at  Hurstpierpoint,  in  Sussex.  He  sent  those  two  boj's  down 
there,  he  then  sent  a  third,  and  now  he  has  two  more  there.  The  boys 
who  at  the  classical  and  commercial  school  did  no  good  were  just  the 
reverse.  As  soon  as  they  went  to  this  public  school  at  Hurstpierpoint 
they  came  out  admirably.  His  eldest  son  has  nearly  fulfilled  his  time 
with  a  raanfacturing  merchant,  something  in  the  Leicester  trade.  His 
second  son  is  articled  to  a  solicitor.  His  third  sou  is  in  a  bank,  and  he 
has  two  at  school  at  the  present  time  doing  as  well  as  boys  can  do. 
Now  that  is  an  instance  which  really  came  under  my  own  notice.  At 
Hurstpierpoint  they  pay  about  30  guineas  a  year,  it  is  cither  28 
or  30.  That  is  rather  an  extensive  establishment,  more  so  than 
one  could  hope  to  see  formed  in  every  county,  because  they  are  gradu- 
ally carried  on ;  it  is  optional  with  them  whether  they  learn  Greek  or 
not,  they  are  obliged  to  learn  Latin.  If  a  boy  shows  very  gi-e-at  ability 
he  has  a  chance  of  going  to  an  upper  school,  so  that  he  could  go  to  the 
Universities  if  he  thought  fit.  A  school  has  been  established  for  the 
purpose  I  am  speaking  of  for  the  education  of  the  upper  class  of  trades- 
men, professional  men,  and  farmers'  sons — the  Surrey  school — that  has 
cost  something  like  10,000Z.,  and  that  is  on  the  same  principle.  Boys 
are  charged  28^.  They  get  a  clergyman,  or  a  member  of  one  of  the 
Universities,  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and  masters  in  proportion.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  in  every  place  where  these  schools  have  been 
established  they  are  always  full.  They  can  have  any  quantity  of  boys 
they  please,  from  200  to  300,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  200  or  300  boys, 
if  the  buildings  are  only  found  in  the  first  instance,  the  schools  ai'e  a 
success  commercially.  The  truth  is,  money  enough  comes  in  to  pay  the 
head  master  a  salary  of  600/.  or  1,000/.  a  year,  and  the  other  masters  in 
proportion,  and  by  this  means,  by  the  quantity  of  boys,  you  get  better 
discipline,  and  not  only  so,  but  you  can  afford  io  pay  for  taieut,  which 
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you  cannot  get  in  small  schools.     You  want  large  endowments  to  find        Mr.  E. 
the  same  amount  of  talent  which  you  can  get  if  you  get  numbers.  Edmunds,. 

13.742.  (Mr.  Forster.)  What  did  your  friend  pay  at  the  classical  and  27th  Feb.  1866 

commercial  from  which  he  took  his  boys  away  in  order  to  send  them  to i 

Hurstpierpoint  ? — ^About  the  same. 

13.743.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  These  classical  and  commercial  schools 
are  private  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

13.744.  Do  you  think  there  are  hopes  of  the  extension  throughout 
the  country,  to  each  county,  or  to  certain  districts,  of  schools  on  the 
principle  of  the  Surrey  school,  in  which  the  first  outlay  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  general  subscription,  and  the  school  afterwards  shall  be  self- 
supporting  ? — Exactly. 

13.745.  Do  you  think  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  that  may 
be  done  throughout  the  country,  so  as  to  supply,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  wants  of  the  agricultural  classes  for  the  boarding-school  education 
of  their  children  ? — I  am  afraid  not.  I  met  Mr.  Howard  of  Bedford, 
one  of  the  lai-gest  implement  manufacturers,  the  other  day  ;  he  has  been 
mayor  of  Bedford  two  or  three  times,  and  as  such,  I  believe,  a  trustee  of 
Bedford  school.  That  school  has  an  income  of  about  15,000Z.  a  year  ;  I 
know  something  about  that  school  ;  I  know  that  even  the  pens,  paper, 
and  copy-books  are  found.  I  think  this  is  quite  absurd.  He  told  me 
that  the  farmers  and  the  country  people  were  so  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  education,  in  fact  he  was  complimentary  enough  to  say, 
from  the  paper  which  I  wrote,  and  wliich  had  got  distributed  among 
the  farmers,  that  they  were  foi-ming  a  school  for  the  county  of  Bedford 
on  the  joint  stock  principle.  I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  Mr. 
Badcock,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Taunton,  and  they  are  talking  of 
something  of  the  same  kind  for  Somersetshire. 

13.746.  You  said  that  you  were  afraid  there  was  no  sufficient  prospect 
of  such  schools  being  established  throughout  the  country,  so  as  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  agricultural  classes  ? — You  said  by  subscription, 
by  getting  buildings  free,  which  I  think  is  the  thing  which  is  wanted; 
but  as  to  the  joint  stock  principle,  the  great  objection  I  see  there  is,  that 
every  man  who  is  a  shareholder  wiU  think  he  has  a  right  to  interfere  in 
the  management  of  the  school. 

13.747.  What  you  wish  is  the  free  subscription  as  distinguished  from 
the  joint  stock  principle  ? — Yes. 

13.748.  When  I  asked  whether  you  might  look  to  an  extension  of 
these  new  schools,  such  as  the  Surrey  school,  throughout  the  country, 
I  meant  in  places  where  there  was  not  the  advantage  of  an  endowment 
such  as  at  Bedford,  which  you  would  look  to  as  supplying  in  great 
measure  the  same  want  ? — Quite  so ;  if  I  had  my  way,  I  would  make 
Bedford  educate  the  whole  county,  and  a  county  or  two  besides. 

13.749.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  mentioned  just  now  what  you  thought 
the  needlessly  gratuitous  character  of  the  education  at  Bedford,  and  you 
also  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  farmers  were  founding  a  school  in  Bed- 
fordshire, would  you  explain  how  that  bears  on  the  question  addressed 
to  you  ? — I  said  that  though  they  had  an  endowed  school  at  Bedford 
with  something  like  15,000^.  a  year,  that  that  was  confined  to  Bed- 
ford alone ;  I  might  have  gone  a  little  further  into  the  subject.  You 
could  not  get  the  commercial  education  which  they  give  in  the  lower 
school  at  Bedford  under  from  A61.  to  50/.  a  year.  If  you  do  not  belong 
to  the  town  you  may  send  your  boy  to  board  with  one  of  the  masters, 
which  gives  them  a  sort  of  perquisite  and  helps  to  increase  a  very 
moderate  salary. 

13.750.  Do  I  understand  you  rightly  that  you  think  foundation 
schools  which  are  confined  to  towns  are  very  objectionable,  and  that 
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Mr.  E.  they  ought  to  be  enlarged  ? — I  think  this,  which  bears  very  strongly 
Edmunds.  on  the  point.  I  have  an  idea  that  with  a  great  many  of  the  endowed 
schools  of  the  kingdom  which  are  at  present  shut  up  in  close  and  con- 
fined places  in  towns,  if  the  sites  could  be  sold  by  authority  and  the 
school  moved  to  the  suburbs,  and  the  town  mixed  with  the  country,  both 
would  gain. 

13.751.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  In  order  to  give  full  effect  to  that, 
would  you  think  it  right  that  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  towns- 
people, in  respect  of  the  education  of  their  children,  should  be  done 
away  with,  and  that  the  advantages  should  be  extended  to  the  sons  of 
parents  in  the  neighbourhood  as  well  ? — I  look  at  it  in  this  way.  I 
think  all  those  things  must  be  looked  at  from  a  liberal  point  of  view  ;  it 
must  be  a  question  of  give  and  take.  In  the  first  instance,  I  think  the 
people  who  are  already  entitled  to  the  endowment  have  a  first  claim, 
there  should  be  some  provision  for  them,  but  when  you  have  a  school 
which  will  only  teach  35  or  40,  and  you  extend  it  to  200  or  300,  the 
town  would  get  so  much  better  talent  and  advantages  that  they  could 
afford  to  give  up  a  portion  of  their  privileges  for  the  increased  advan- 
tage they  will  get.  Even  with  regard  to  Kugby,  I  consider  it  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  people  of  Rugby  well  to  give  up  4,000/.  a 
year  for  the  public,  if  they  would  only  let  them  have  2,000/,  for  them- 
selves, because  Rugby  school  confined  to  Rugby  alone  would  bo  worth 
little,  but  Rugby  school  for  the  whole  kingdom  has  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion. The  same  thing  would  actually  arise  from  these  close  confined 
schools  which  already  exist  in  many  of  our  towns.  If  they  were  really 
moved  into  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  with  a  playground  attached  to 
them,  and  made  to  accommodate  some  250  or  300  boys,  I  believe  there 
would  be  a  greater  stimulus  given  to  the  education  of  the  middle  classes 
than  by  any  other  course  that  could  be  imagined.  The  difficulty  is 
buildings  and  places  in  the  first  instance.  If  there  is  some  endowment, 
even  ever  so  little,  something  that  they  can  lay  hold  of,  it  seems  to 
gather  round  it. 

13.752.  In  many  of  these  endowments  the  townspeople  have  a  right 
to  the  free  education  of  their  boys.  Supposing  measures  ai-e  taken  to 
improve  the  character  of  the  school,  and  those  measures  are  attended 
with  expense,  do  you  suppose  that  the  townspeople  would  be  willing  to 
abandon  that  privilege  of  free  education,  and  to  pay  a  certain  sum,  fairly 
answering  to  the  advantage  of  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
school  ? — I  consider  where  a  town  has  overgrown  its  means  of  educa- 
tion, where  it  has  grown  beyond  the  original  grammar  school,  there 
must  be  a  question  of  limit  of  a  certain  number  of  boys  admitted,  and  of 
course  it  must  be  the  cleverer  ones  of  the  two  ;  I  do  not  see  any  other 
way  of  meeting  it ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  the  education  was  kept  low 
for  all,  using  the  endowment  for  keeping  down  the  price  of  education, 
that  I  think  would  be  the  fairest  way  to  deal  with  it. 

13.753.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  prefer  that  the  education 
should  be  at  the  low  rate  of  charge  for  all,  and  that  none  should  come 
free,  or  that  it  should  be  at  a  fair  moderate  but  rather  higher  rate  for 
the  majority,  and  that  a  limited  number,  to  be  selected  by  competition, 
should  come  free  ? — So  far  as  the  place  itself  was  concerned,  I  should 
say  a  low  charge  for  all  circumstances.  I  was  looking  rather  beyond 
that.  If  you  extended  these  schools,  and  gave  an  opportunity  for  town 
and  county  both  to  come  into  the  same  school,  I  think  what  I  should 
call  the  foreigners,  those  who  lived  beyond  the  town,  ought  to  pay 
rather  higher  terms  than  those  who  belong  to  the  foundation.  There 
should  be  a  difference ;  if  you  do  not  make  a  difference  all  the  places 
in  the  kingdom  would  be  up  in  arms  at  once  and  no  good  could  be 
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done  ;  but  people  will  be  let  down  easily  if  they  will  not  be  thrown       ^I'-  ^■ 

1.       f,     *^  ./  ./  Edmunds. 

over  altogether. 

13.754.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  general  state  2yj]j^g{,_  jggg 

of  education  of  the  children  of  tradesmen  of  your  class  in  the  country  ? 

—Yes. 

13.755.  What  do  you  think  are  their  chief  deficiencies  now  ? — The 
great  deficiency  is  the  want  of  schools  ;  schools  are  not  to  be  found  of  the 
class  that  is  wanted  for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes.  You 
cannot  find  them  for  money. 

13.756.  Do  you  think  the  supply  of  good  private  schools  is  in- 
sutRcient  ? — Of  a  good  class,  yes. 

13.757.  What  are  the  deficiencies  in  the  system  of  education  to  be 
found  in  the  private  schools  used  by  the  middle  class  ?  —  I  think  it 
is  a  want  of  system  principally,  and  partly  a  want  of  ability.  Not  only 
so,  but  it  is  simply  a  commercial  speculation,  where  a  man  starts  in  order 
to  get  the  most  money  he  can.  Very  few  will  look  at  it  in  a  liberal 
light,  and  feel  that  the  better  talent  there  is  the  more  successful  they 
may  be  ;  they  work  it  as  cheap  as  they  can. 

13.758.  Do  you  think  that  their  methods  of  teaching  are  imperfect  ? 
— In  the  method  of  teaching  certainly ;  there  is  a  want,  I  should  say,  of 
training. 

13.759.  Can  you  compare  the  state  of  education  of  the  children  of  the 
farmers  with  that  of  the  children  of  tradesmen  in  towns  ? — I  think  their 
education  should  be  precisely  the  same. 

13.760.  Do  you  think  the  children  of  the  farmers  are  at  present  better 
educated  than  the  children  of  tradesmen  ?  —  I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 
If  you  went  to  one  of  these  commercial  schools,  you  will  be  almost 
sure  to  meet  both. 

13.761.  You  think  the  deficiency  is  about  the  same  in  the  two 
classes  ? — 1  think  so. 

13.762.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Your  business  has  brought  you  into  contact 
with  farmers  a  good  deal  ? — Yes,  quite  so  ;  in  fact,  I  may  say  mostly  so. 

1.3,763.  Up  to  what  age  do  you  think  a  farmer  with  a  moderate  sized 
farm,  if  he  was  bringing  his  boy  up  to  farming,  up  to  what  age  would 
he  be  able  to  keep  him  to  school,  generally  speaking  ? — Till  he  is  15 
or  16  if  he  chooses  ;  I  mean  to  say  a  man  who  occupies  from  150  to 
250  acres  of  land. 

1 3.764.  You  would  advise  him  to  send  his  boy  to  work  not  later  than 
16  ? — I  should  send  him  to  work  then  certainly. 

13.765.  As  regards  shopkeepers,  who  are  pretty  well  to  do  iii  towns 
like  Rugby,  if  they  were  to  bring  up  a  boy  to  their  own  shop,  at  what 
age  do  you  think  he  ought  to  be  put  in  the  shop  ? — Sixteen  is  qtiite 
early  enough.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  trade  but  what  can  be  well 
learnt  in  five  years. 

13.766.  You  think  that  for  a  draper  or  a  grocer  it  would  be  quite 
time  enough  to  send  in  the  boy  at  16  ? — Yes.  A  grocer,  perhaps, 
requires  the  least  brains  of  any  one  of  them.  Sixteen  is  quite  early  enough 
for  the  draper,  or  even  for  my  own  trade.  My  own  trade  is,  perhaps, 
more  complicated  than  any  of  the  other  trades.  We  have  such  an 
enormous  quantity  of  discounts,  varying  from  5  per  cent,  to  75  per 
cent.,  and  they  all  require  calculation.  I  was  only  showing  you  that 
some  of  the  trades  require  more  education  than  others. 

13.767.  The  reason  of  my  asking  you  the  question  was  this,  if  you 
think  those  boys  ought  to  be  sent  to  work,  both  for  farmers  and  shop- 
keeping,  not  later  than  16,  would  you  not  consider  that  a  school  such 
as  Eugby,  where,  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  advantages  of  the  school,  a 
boy  must  stay  until  he  is  17  or  18,  is  not  the  sort  of  school  for  these 
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PI    ^l        boys  ? — T  do  not  see  liow  better  to  improve  iipon  it,  with  the  one  ex- 

""""  *■      caption,  that  I  should  strike  out  tlie  Greek,  .and  I  think  if  you  went 

Ttb.  1866.  8' way  from  Rugby  you  would  get  something   inferior  to  Eiigby.     I 

cannot  hope  to  get  such  schools  all  over  the  country,  but  still,  at  the 

same  time,  the  kind  of  education  is  wanted  in  all  these  schools,  only  I 
would  stop  short  in  this  way.  Perhaps  a  boy  might  be  able  to  read 
selections  from  Ovid  fairly,  and  he  might  be  able  to  construe  Cassar, 
that  is  as  much  Latin  as  I  care  for  him  to  learn,  but  then  ho  ought  to 
learn  natural  science.  I  believe  diiFerent  branches  of  natural  science 
are  taught  each  half  year.  One  half  they  get  geology,  another  half 
mechanics,  another  botany,  and  so  on.  I  believe  that  does  more  to 
form  the  mind  of  the  boy  after  he  has  learned  the  rudiments  than 
almost  anything  that  you  can  put  him  to. 

13.768.  You  think  the  advantages  of  such  a  school  as  Rugby  are  so 
great  that  you  would  even  advise  a  parent  to  send  his  boy  there,  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  school  before  he 
had  gone  through  the  course  of  education  in  the  place  ? — Quite  so, 
because  Rugby's  school  really  is  complete  in  itself.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  time  where  you  cut  him  short.  He  is  taught  mathematics 
at  Rugby  school  as  well  as  they  can  be  taught.  He  has  more  classics 
perhaps  than  anything  else,  but  he  is  also  taught  history,  geography, 
and  everything  that  he  can  possibly  be  taught  in  any  other  school. 
There  is  one  remark  which  I  wish  to  make.  I  think  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  send  young  boys  to  schools  like  Rugby,  and  to  send  boys 
six  or  seven  years  old  even  into  these  grammar  schools.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  reasonable  to  require  that  a  man  with  a  university  education 
should  teach  boys  simply  reading  and  writing  ;  I  believe  that  ought  to 
be  done  somewhere  else.  People  who  want  to  send  their  boys  to  these 
grammar  schools  generally  have  a  governess  in  the  house,  wiio  teaches 
them  to  read  and  write  in  the  first  instance,  and  they  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  send  them  till  eight  or  nine,  eight  at  the  lowest. 

13.769.  At  what  age  do  the  tradesmen  living  in  the  town  of  Rugby, 
and  who  send  their  sons  to  Rugby  school,  generally  send  them  ? — Some 
few  years  ago  they  used  to  send  them  at  about  eight  years  old.  Doctor 
Arnold  was  the  first  who  discouraged  that  kind  of  thing,  I  do  not  think 
at  all  improperly.  It  is  generally  found  better  to  send  them  to  another 
school  before  sending  them  to  Rugby. 

13.770.  What  sort  of  a  school  do  they  send  them  to  before  Rugby  ?— 
There  has  been  a  difficulty  about  it,  but  there  are  now  some  preparatoiy 
schools  established  in  Rugby,  two  or  throe  in  Rugby  and  one  within  a 
mile  of  Rugby. 

13.771.  Will  not  the  upshot  of  that  be,  that  for  a  parent  to  take 
advantage  of  the  foundaton  of  Rugby,  the  education  of  his  boy  will  cost 
more  before  he  sends  him  to  Rugby  than  afterwards  ? — Quite  so. 

13.772.  Are  there  preparatory  schools  for  Rugby? — Yes;  I  kept 
my  boy  there  till  he  was  fit  to  go  into  the  middle  school,  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  so.  When  I  speak  of  Rugby,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunder- 
stood. I  do  not  wish  the  grammar  schools  of  the  kingdom  for  the 
middle  classes  to  be  conducted  just  like  Rugby,  in  fact  I  think  the 
boys  should  be  able  to  go  earlier  to  those  schools,  to  bring  it  down 
to  the  means  of  those  people  who  ought  to  be  fairly  entitled  to  send 
their  children  to  the  grammar  school. 

•  13,773.  I  suppose  you  would  have  it  begin  earlier,  and  have  the 
course  of  education  so  arranged  that  it  would  also  end  earlier  ? — I 
would  begin  at  eight,  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  want  to  send  them  to  a 
school  of  that  class  till  they  are  at  that  age. 

13,774.  You  said  that  in  cases  in  which  there  was  no  endowment  to 
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take  advantage  of,  you  would  suggest  the  formation  of  schools  like  the       ^^''-  ^■ 
Surrey  school,  In  which  the  buildings  should  be  obtained  by  subscription  ?      Edmunds. 
—Yes. 

13.775.  How  would  you  suggest  that  that  subscription  should  be  got 
at  ? — I  think  it  can  only  be  done  by  private  means,  by  people  who  have 
really  got  their  heart  into  the  work,  and  you  would  get  the  money  the 
same  as  if  you  were  going  to  build  a  church.  I  do  not  see  any  other 
way,  but  that  is  up-hill  work. 

13.776.  And  you  do  not  think  that  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  any 
objection  in  the  minds  of  the  parents  of  the  children  who  would  be  sent 
to  those  schools  against  receiving  that  gratuitous  aid  ?  —  They  get  no 
gratuitous  aid,  the  only  thing  they  get  is  the  establishment. 

13.777.  Is  not  that  gratuitous  aid  if  they  get  a  better  schooling  at  a 
lower  price  than  they  would  be  able  to  buy  even  in  the  market,  because 
the  buildings  arc  furnished  gratuitously  ? — Yes  ;  but  then  a  nobleman 
would  not  hesitate  to  send  his  son  to  school  at  Rugby,  if  he  wants 
Rugby  school  education,  because  Rugby  happened  to  be  an  endowed 
school. 

13.778.  {Lord  Taunton^  You  do  not  fear  that  these  endowed 
schools  might,  if  thus  encouraged,  enter  into  a  sort  of  competition  with 
private  schoolmasters,  which  the  latter  would  not  be  able  to  stand,  and 
the  consequence  might  be,  that  the  private  schools  would  be  fewer  and 
worse  than  they  ai-c  at  present  ? — I  have  no  fear  of  that  ;  I  always  found 
that  that  pressure  brings  good  with  it,  it  is  a  case  of  move  on,  whichever 
way  you  put  it. 

13.779.  {Mr.  Acland.)  With  reference  to  the  raising  of  the  funds  ; 
you  have  spoken  only  of  raising  funds  for  buildings  by  voluntary  means. 
Have  you  considered  the  question  of  raising  the  money  from  public 
sources  by  Act  of  Parliament,  either  by  some  now  application  of  the 
property  of  endowments  or  by  raising  the  money  by  rates  ? — I  am  rather 
fearful  of  Government  interference. 

13.780.  Will  you  give  your  reasons  for  that  ? — I  should  be  afraid  of 
another  staff  being  appointed,  or  half  such  a  staff  as  already  is  in 
existence  for  the  parochial  schools.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  good  in  it. 
If  the  middle  classes  kick  at  anything,  I  think  it  would  be  at  Govern- 
ment interference. 

13.781.  Are  you  afraid  of  the  Government  inspecting  too  much,  or  are 
you  afraid  of  religious  squabbles  getting  up  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  arranging  the  basis  of  these  schools  ? — ^I  think  that  would 
arise  directly. 

13.782.  Will  you  explain,  as  fully  as  you  please,  what  objections  you 
see  to  founding  schools  by  parliamentary  means  rather  than  by  trusting 
to  the  improved  demand  for  education  amongst  parents  leading  them  to 
make  personal  exertions  for  the  purpose  ? — I  think,  first  of  all,  there 
would  be  a  very  strong  feeling  in  the  country  generally  against  the 
interference  of  Government.  The  feeling  of  the  country  is,  I  think, 
against  Government  interference. 

13.783.  That  you  trace  to  a  general  love  of  independence  ? — Yes, 
and  I  think  it  is  altogether  better  it  should  be  so.  My  great  objection 
■would  be  this,  the  running  in  one  groove,  as  soon  as  ever  you  get 
Government,  everything  must  go  in  the  one  line  that  Government  chalks 
out.     I  think  that  would  be  very  harmful. 

13.784.  You  think  it  very  important  that  all  the  influences  which 
surround  education  should  be  voluntary  and  free  ? — Yes,  and  I  would 
rather  throw  the  stimulus  for  the  success  of  those  schools  upon  the 
man's  individual  exertion  and  his  success  as  a  teacher,  than  I  would  on 
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Mr.  H.        Iiis  being  thoroughly  provided  for  either  by  Government  or  in  any 
Edmunds.       other  way. 
"; —  13,785.  You  have  uo  doubt  that  the  middle  classes  are  quite  able  and 

27th  lieb.  1866.  ^Q^]^(]^  eventually  be  quite  willing  to  make  these  exertions  as  soon  as  the 
subject  is  thoroughly  understood? — I  think  they  would  make  some  exer- 
tions, but  I  think  if  any  means  can  be  adopted  to  persuade  people,  even 
if  you  could  not  compel  them,  to  improve  upon  their  present  endow- 
ments, you  have  got  the  nucleus  which  you  could  surround  at  once.  I 
am  anxious  to  make  the  present  endowments  available  if  possible.  You 
can  hardly  imagine  how  people  cling  to  them ;  they  think  they  are  their 
own  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  them,  and  they  will  support  them 
where  they  will  not  support  a  new  scheme. 

13.786.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  this  Commission  were  to  recommend 
nny  measures  tending  to  throw  endowments  into  a  county  fund,  or  to  en- 
large the  benefits  to  persons  who  are  not  now  entitled  to  them,  that  Par- 
liament would  encounter  very  great  opposition  from  the  local  interest  in 
carrying  a  scheme  of  that  kind  ? — ^I  think  if  you  were  to  throw  them 
into  a  county  fund  that  you  would  encounter  it,  but  if  you  could  only 
make  a  school  available,  first,  for  the  place  where  it  is  established, 
secondly,  for  the  county,  and  so  arrange  it  that  the  one  might  benefit  the 
other,  that  would  be  the  great  good  which  we  should  get.  I  mean  to 
say,  as  I  said  before,  in  answer  to  another  question,  a  school  which  is 
only  educating  we  will  say  30  or  35  boys,  if  the  site  of  that  school  could 
be  disposed  of,  (he  townspeople  having  the  right  at  a  certain  amount 
to  send  to  that  school,  and  others  in  the  county  doing  so  at  a  greater 
payment,  you  would  get  better  talent  both  in  the  head  master  and  in 
his  assistants,  and  in  fact  it  would  be  altogether  a  different  thing  ;  you 
would  have  a  thing  of  twice  the  value,  and  therefore  it  would  answer 
for  you  to  pay  something  for  a  much  better  article  than  have  an  inferior 
one  for  nothing. 

13.787.  In  disposing  of  these  old  sites  and  moving  the  schools  to  the 
suburbs,  do  you  contemplate  moving  a  school  so  far  as  to  make  it  im- 
possiljle  for  the  townspeople  to  send  their  boys  as  day  boys  ? — ^No,  I 
did  not.     I  think  that  would  be  a  great  mistake. 

13.788.  Then  you  contemplate  these  schools  being  day  schools  for  the 
adjacent  town,  and  boarding  schools  for  the  more  distant  places  ? — Yes, 
or  for  a  town  if  they  choose  to  pay. 

13.789.  Do  you  think  that  where  an  old  grammar  school  exists  making 
it  the  duty  of  the  master  to  give  either  a  free  or  cheap  education  to  a 
town,  that  it  is  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  to  allow  the  master  to 
take  boarders  ? — It  is  an  advantage  in  some  instances,  and  in  others  a 
great  disadvantage.  If  a  master  uses  his  privileges  properly,  it  must 
be  good  ;  if  he  shows  a  different  feeling,  which  some  narrow-minded 
people  will,  for  those  for  whom  he  has  received  money,  then  it  does 
great  harm  to  the  rest.     That  is  rather  a  difficult  subject. 

13.790.  Do  you  mean  that  if  a  master  turns  this  old  liberal  school  into 
an  exclusive  school  for  the  upper  classes,  and  makes  what  is  called  a 
gentleman's  private  school  of  it,  that  that  is  a  disadvantage  ? — Quite  so. 

13.791.  Do  you  think  arrangements  may  be  made  which,  whilst  they 
increase  the  income  of  the  master  from  boarders,  shall  at  the  same  time 
be  no  disadvantage  to  the  townspeople  or  others  who  are  entitled  to  tho 
benefits  of  the  school  ? — I  do  not  see  the  objection  to  it  then. 

13.792.  Should  you  contemplate  in  the  removal  of  the  grammar  schools, 
which  are  often  not  boarding  schools  at  present,  and  where  the  income 
of  the  master  is  often  exceedingly  low,  that  one  of  the  means  of  in- 
creasing the  educational  talent  would  be  to  enable  people  from  a  distance 
to  remunerate  the  master  through  the  profits  of  the  boarding  school  ? — 
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No,  there  is  a  distinction.  I  think  I  see  what  you  mean  ;  you  mean  Mr.  E. 
this,  you  "would  allow  the  master  to  take  boarders,  whereas  I  would  Eclmu)i. 
make  it  one  common  fund,  not  for  his  own  profit,  but  that  he  should 
have  a  salary.  If  you  liked  it  might  be  carried  on  on  the  principle  of 
head  money.  If  the  school  consisted  of  200  boys,  he  should  have  so 
much  per  head,  and  if  300  boys,  so  much.  Then  you  pay  your  other 
masters  in  proportion,  but  it  should  go  into  one  common  fund.  They 
have  given  every  particular  in  the  Devon  schools,  showing  how  cheaply 
you  can  keep  200  boys  to  what  you  can  30  or  40,  in  fact  the  numbers 
enable  you  to  give  a  better  thing  for  the  money. 

13.793.  What  number  should  you  say,  about  200  ?— Anything  from 
200  to  300.     I  think  anything  over  100. 

13.794.  In  order  to  make  this  old  school  more  useful  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  you  contemplate  such  a  re-arrangement  as  would  bring  in  more 
money  from  the  payments  of  parents,  but  you  think  it  essential  to  jjlace 
the  schools  under  a  good  public  management,  so  that  the  profits  to  be 
received  should  go  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  establishment  ? — 
Quite  so. 

13.795.  Could  you  suggest  to  us  a  good  mode  of  constituting  trusts  for 
that  purpose  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  a  very  important  point  which  you  have 
raised.  There  is  a  great  distinction  between  the  commercial  academies 
and  good  schools,  such  as  I  am  speaking  of.  There  is  some  one  to  look 
after  these,  and  no  one  to  look  after  those.  The  one  man  is  responsible 
and  the  other  is  irresponsible.  The  trustees  I  think  should  always  be 
people  of  position. 

13.796.  Exclusively  so  ? — Not  exclusively  so.  It  is  well  that  a  clergy- 
man, or  if  it  is  a  town  the  mayor  of  the  town,  should  represent  the 
town  itself;  it  should  be  a  sort  of  mixed  trusteeship, 

13.797.  By  persons  of  position,  do  you  mean  persons  of  landed  property 
or  of  high  education  ? — I  would  take  both.  I  think  it  should  be  the 
nearest  resident  nobleman,  or  we  will  say  country  gentleman,  whoever 
he  may  be,  a  man  in  a  position  nearest  to  the  place,  who  would  be  likely  to 
know  the  wants  of  the  place  and  to  take  an  interest  in  it.  I  think  that 
is  a  great  thing,  to  get  some  one  to  take  an  interest  in  it. 

13.798.  Should  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  the  leading  professional 
men  members  of  such  trusts  ? — Perhaps  one.  I  would  not  overdo  it 
that  way. 

13.799.  Should  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  the  leading  municipal 
persons,  men  who  had  been  successful  in  ti-ade? — I  would  take  the 
mayor,  or  if  it  were  thought  that  you  should  have  more  than  one,  I 
should  take  a  second  one,  but  whatever  you  do,  do  not  leave  it  to  any 
municipal  people  or  people  elected  in  a  town.  It  is  a  sort  of  up  and 
down,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  and  the  work  of  yester- 
day is  undone  to-day,  and  so  you  go  on.  My  idea  is  that  schools  ought 
to  be  quite  away  from  politics  ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  politics  at  all. 

13.800.  And  from  local  interests  ? — Yes,  only  local  interests  must  be 
represented  ;  if  those  were  not  considered  I  am  quite  sure  nothing  is  to 
be  done  ;  you  will  have  the  whole  country  in  aims. 

13.801.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  the  mayor  ex  officio 
a  shifting  member  of  the  board,  or  would  you  occasionally  take  the 
mayor  and  make  him  a  permanent  trustee  or  manager? — That  may  be 
an  objection,  the  constant  change  ;  but  I  still  hold  that  the  mayor  should 
be  one  of  the  taustees,  also  one  professional  man,  one  or  two  borough 
magistrates,  and  a  man  in  business  of  good  position  not  a  member  of 
the  corporation  ;  the  other  trustees  should  reside  at  some  distance,  or 
be  ill  such  a  position  as  to  be  free  from  local  interests  or  jsrejudices. 

13.802.  With  reference  to  some  of  your  answers,  it  strikes  me  that 
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Mr.  E.  perhaps  you  may  have  misunderstood  my  question,  and  supposed  that  I 
Edmunds,  meant  to  ask  you  your  opinion  of  trusts  composed  exclusively  of  muni- 
cipal persons.  My  intention  was  to  ask  you  whether  you  thought  it 
desirable  to  provide,  in  addition  to  persons  of  property,  for  a  certain 
number  of  persons  of  professional  talent,  and  a  certoin  number  of  persons 
representing  the  trade  of  the  place  as  members  of  the  trust,  not  as 
putting  the  whole  into  their  hands.  What  do  you  think  of  that  ? — I 
quite  agree  with  the  admixture,  but  I  think  if  you  go  to  the  county  you 
are  getting  an  immense  influence,  by  getting  one  of  the  countj'  men 
or  two  mixed  with  the  trustees.  I  think  j'ou  raise  the  tone  of  it 
altogether. 

13.803.  {Mr.  Baines.)  You  think  it  is  desirable  that  education  should 
be  self-supporting,  that  the  fees  that  are  paid  should  be  such  as  should 
support  the  education,  with  the  exception,  as  I  understood  you,  of 
providing  the  buildings  ;  in  other  respects  you  think  the  education 
should  be'  self-supporting  ? — There  is  a  peculiarity  about  almost  every 
one  of  these  grammar  schools,  some  are  of  a  very  short  foundation, 
others  of  an  ample  foundation.  I  think  they  should  be  all  self-sup- 
porting ;  but  the  question  is,  Avhethcr  you  would  make  it  a  cheap 
education  for  all,  or  whether  you  would  still  continue  a  free  education 
for  so  many  as  the  funds  would  allow  ?  These  two  courses  are  open. 
There  is  one  point  I  wish  to  add  to  what  I  have  alreadj'-  said.  When 
I  said  that  boys  could  be  educated  for  28Z.  or  30?.  a  year,  I  contem- 
plated some  extras.  Though  you  might  teach  him  Latin  or  French,  I 
would  not  teach  him  any  other  language  without  his  paying  for  it. 
For  instance,  if  he  wanted  to  learn  German  he  should  pay  for  it,  and  if 
he  wanted  to  learn  music  he  should  pay  for  it, 

13.804.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Drawing  ? — If  he  wanted  to  learn  drawing 
he  should  pay  for  it.  I  think  these  three  things  are  not  necessaries, 
but  accomplishments. 

13.805.  Natural  science  ? — Natural  science  you  would  have  free. 

13.806.  {Dr.  Sforrar.)  And  mathematics  ? — Mathematics  ;  he  should 
learn  mathematics,  geography,  Latin,  and  French,  but  if  he  wanted  to 
learn  German  or  music  or  drawing,  he  might  fairly  be  called  upon  to 
pay  it. 

13.807.  {Mr.  Baines.)  You  think  that  about  281.  would  be  fair  terms 
for  a  boarder,  and  such  as  the  middle  classes  generally  could  afford  to 
pay  ?—28l.  or  30Z. 

13.808.  With  extras  such  as  you  have  been  describing  ? — Yes,  be- 
cause if  there  was  only  one  in  a  family,  and  you  wanted  to  make  him  a 
lawyer  or  a  doctor,  you  would  give  him  as  much  education  as  jDOSsible. 
In  most  schools  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  Greek,  and 
it  is  quite  advisable  he  should  for  either  of  the  two  professions.  If 
you  wanted  to  make  him  an  architect,  Greek  would  be  of  no  use  to 
him,  but  drawing  would  be  everything.  In  fact,  when  you  get  up  to  a 
certain  age,  then  you  may  make  your  education  partly  special,  it  is 
worth  while  to  drop  one  thing  and  let  a  boy  pursue  his  studies  in 
another  direction,  if  his  mind  turns  that  way.  I  think  those  are  very 
important  points  to  be  considered. 

13.809.  Speaking  of  private  schools,  you  mentioned  the  commercial 
principle,  as  I  thought,  rather  in  a  disparaging  way,  but  is  it  not  that 
commercial  principle  which  is  the  principle  of  self-interest,  and  is 
not  that  the  most  powerful  principle  you  have  in  all  society  and  in  all 
industry  ? — I  hardly  think  you  are  putting  what  I  said  fairly.  I  said 
that  all  those  schools  would  be  successful  commercially  if  you  get  from 
200  to  300  boys.  I  said  they  would  give  a  good  professional  and  commer- 
cial education,  but  there  is  a  difference  between  that  and  a  person  having 
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a  scliool  aucl  teaching  boys,  like  a  great  many  of  these  classical  commer-        Mr.  E. 
cial  academies  do,  at  24/.  a  year.  I  know  one  who  made  a  large  fortune      Edmunds. 
at  those  low  terms,  jfit  he  never  had  above  50  boys.     You  cannot  sup-  o-j>, -pT",-., 
1)ose  he   could   pay  very  much   for  the  talent  he  had  to  assist  him  in    '       e  .  8  6 
teaching  them. 

13.810.  There  may  be  some  persons  who  have  a  narrow  view  of  their 
interests,  and  others  who  have  an  enlarged  view  of  their  interests,  but 
would  not  an  enlarged  view  of  private  interest  lead  a  man  to  give  the 
best  education  he  possibly  could  by  calling  in  the  best  assistance,  would 
lie  not  in  that  way  build  up  a  largel"  and  ultimately  more  profitable 
school  than  he  would  if  he  took  a  narrow  view  ? — My  own  idea  is  that 
an  endowed  school  would  beat  any  private  education  that  could  be. 
started,  simply  for  this  reason,  the  one  is  before  the  public  and  inspected 
by  indifferent  people  who  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
I  think  that  carries  great  weight  with  Englishmen. 

13.811.  You  spoke  of  there Jiaviug  been  above  200  scholars  ;  would 
you  look  somewhat  to  the  effect  of  the  sympathy  of  numbers  as  being 
favourable  to  the  utility  of  the  school  ? — Yes,  because  of  course  you 
would  find  more  talent  amongst  200  boys  than  amongst  30  or  40.  I 
really  believe  that  boys  learn  quite  as  much  from  boys  as  they  do  from 
the  masters. 

13.812.  Still,  as  I  understand,  you  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
interfere  with  the  perfect  freedom  of  competition  with  regard  to  edu- 
cation, and  would  leave  endowed  schools,  proprietary  schools,  and 
private  schools  all  freely  to  compete  with  each  other  ? — I  would  not 
interfere  ;  I  think  no  Englishman  would  want  to  interfere  with  another 
man  starting  any  speculation  he  pleased. 

13.813.  As  I  understand  you  the  establishment  of  these  schools 
vsrould  not  discourage  education  in  private  schools,  but  would  rather 
stimulate  it  and  draw  it  up  to  a  higher  point  of  perfection  ? — I  should 
not  care  about  it.  I  think  there  is  no  vested  interest  in  private  schools 
at  all.  I  think  the  thing  would  cure  itself.  Before  your  schools  are 
established  the  present  proprietors  of  schools  would  have  disappeared  ; 
you  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  same  description  of  teaching  that  was 
carried  on  25  years  ago,  the  same  thing  will  not  do  now. 

13.814.  Still  you  do  not  anticipate  that  the  private  schools  will  be 
permanently  injured,  but  rather  improved  in  their  character  by  the 
competition  of  more  public  schools  ? — That  is  a  question  I  could  not 
answer. 

13.815.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  private  schools 
would  be  injured  by  having  to  compete  with  endowments  well  managed, 
in  which  the  buildings  were  furnished,  as  they  are  in  the  case  of  endow- 
ments or  with  the  new  county  schools,  in  which  the  buil(^ings  would  be 
furnished  by  subscription  ? — I  have  never  turned  my  attention  to  it, 
because  I  did  not  think  it  was  really  worthy  of  consideration.  We  are 
dealing  at  the  present  moment  with  endowed  schools  already  in  ex- 
istence, and  the  object  I  thought  was  to  make  them  as  efficient  as  they 
could  be  made,  not  looking  at  what  was  in  existence  around  them  ;  that 
•was  the  way  I  looked  at  the  subject. 

13.816.  {Dr.  Storrar.')  In  the  case  where  an  endowment  is  small, 
say,  for  instance,  from  100/.  to  150/.  a  year,  and  where  there  are  build- 
ings upon  grounds  which  may  possibly  be  valuable  and  yet  not  very 
suitable  for  the  school,  and  the  school  buildings  being  in  questionable 
condition,  do  you  think  it  might  be  an  advantage  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  an  ample  fabric  for  a  larger  school  to  sell  off' the  ground  upon 
which  the  old  school  remains,  to  capitalize  the  income,  and  expend  it  in 
a  plant  more  suitable  for  the  pui-posea  you  contemplate  ? — I  think  that 
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Mr.  E.        is  tl^e  vei'y  best  thing  that  could  be  done  with  those  endowments.  That 

Edmunds,      is  quite  my  idea. 

—  13,817.  You  would  not,  I  presume,  see  any  objection  even  to  dealing 

27thFel).  1866.  jjj  ^]^^^  ^j^y  with  two  endowments  and  putting  them  together,  for  the 

purpose  of  creating  one  larger  school  ? — If  you  could  only  h.ave   a 

preparatory  school  in  the  town,  all  boys  in  the  middle  classes,  as  I  said 

before,  should,  I  think,  have  some  school  to  go  to  tiU  they  are  eight  years 

old,  before  they  arc  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  a  boarding  school.     If  you 

put  two  endowments  together  in  two  different  towns,  the  town  where 

the  school  goes  to  must  have  a  large  advantage  over  the  other.     That 

is  my  difficulty. 

13.818.  I  v/as  presuming  the  case  of  buildings  so  unsuitable  and 
income  so  small  that  it  Avould  be  impossible  to  take  in  a  sufficient 
number  of  boys  to  give  them  the  full  advantage  of  the  school.  What  I 
presume  you  meaia  is  this,  that  if  you  could  by  means  of  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  income  of  one  school  establish  a  large  school  for  advanced 
boys,  and  carry  out  something  of  the  same  process  with  the  second 
school  for  junior  boys,  that  would  meet  your  view  ? — Yes,  only  you 
could  not  deprive  the  one  place  altogether.  I  think  there  vi'ould  be 
dissatisfaction  there.  Of  course  it  is  a  great  deal  better,  even  if  it  is 
within  a  radius  of,  say,  10  or  15  miles,  to  have  one  institution  doing 
a  great  work  than  two  smaller  ones  doing  it  indiiferently. 

13.819.  Have  you  at  all  turned  your  attention  to  the  education  of 
girls  ? — Very  little.  1  have  no  family  of  girls  at  all.  I  have  but  two 
boys. 

13.820.  Is  there  any  good  school  for  girls  in  Rugby  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood?— No,  nothing  particular  that  I  am  aware  of.  A  school  was 
started,  but  I  am  not  uble  to  say  much  about  it.  I  believe  there  is 
almost  as  much  difficulty  in  getting  good  girls'  schools  for  the  middle 
classes  as  there  is  with  the  boys'  schools. 

13.821.  Do  you  know  how  the  girls  in  Eugby  are  educated  at  pre- 
sent ? — We  have  one  or  two  schools  in  the  place,  but  I  think  most  of 
them  go  away ;  go  to  London  or  elsewhere. 

13.822.  (Lord  Taunton.)  You  have  stated  that  for  boys  you  prefer 
boarding  schools  to  day  schools.  Do  you  think  the  same  thing  holds 
in  the  case  of  girls  ?  Would  you  prefer  that  they  should  go  to  boarding 
schools  rather  than  stay  at  home  and  go  to  day  schools  for  their  instruc- 
tion ? — That  opens  a  wide  question,  and  I  think  perhaps  I  should 
make  a  remark  upon  that.  The  remark  I  am  going  to  make  applies 
quite  as  much  to  girls  as  to  boys.  You  are  aware  that  in  trade  in 
England  many  a  man's  father,  perhaps,  was  a  simple  mechanic  ;  though 
be  was  a  simple  mechanic  he  made  money  ;  he  did  not  educate  his  son 
very  much,  but  that  son  also  made  a  tolerable  fortune,  and  he  was  a 
man,  perhaps,  with  some  8,000Z.  or  10,OOOZ.  You  may  suppose  the 
people  he  associated  with  had  received  but  little  education,  were  defi- 
cient in  manners.  These  boys  will  not  learn  much  what  I  may  call 
gentility  at  home,  but  by  sending  them  to  a  boarding  school,  and  mixing 
with  others  above  them,  you  would  be  surprised  what  they  get,  which 
you  never  could  give  them  in  after  life.  You  could  not  give  that  sort 
of  training  and  that  carriage  and  conduct  which  you  get  at  a  boarding 
school ;  the  same  remark  also  applies  to  girls.  I  really  believe  they 
get  that  training  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  home.  There  are  a 
good  many  cases  of  that  kind  which  require  consideration. 

13.823.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  We  should  be  right,  however,  in  inferring 
that  your  opinion  is,  that  the  education  at  present  given  to  girls  in  the 
middle  classes,  that  section  of  the  middle  classes  to  which  we  are 
referring,  is  very  imperfect  ? — It  is  imperfect,  certainly. 
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13.824.  And  that  you  would  attach  as  much  importance  to  its  im-       j/;.,  ^^ 
provement  as  to  the  education  of  boys  ? — Yes,  nearly  so  ;  except,  of     Edmunds. 
course,  that  it  is  of  a  great  deal  more  consequence  to  a  boy  than  to  a         — — 
gu"l.     Girls  do  not  want  educating  up  to  that  extent  that  a  boy  does.  27th  Peb.  1866 
The  one  has  to  find  the  means  to  keep  the  other.  .^— — 

13.825.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  mentioned  that  there  were  some  trades  in 
■which  unless  the  master,  as  I  understood  you,  had  served  his  appren- 
ticeship for  seven  years,  people  would  not  work  for  him.  Are  there 
many  such  trades  ? — I  think  it  applies  to  the  building  trade,  and  I 
know  that  it  applies  to  the  brush  trade. 

13.826.  Can  you  tell  us  in  what  other  trades  that  is  the  case  ? — I  am 
hardly  prepared  to  say,  because  I  did  not  know  that  the  question  would 
have  arisen,  otherwise  I  might  have  been  prepared  to  say  what  they 
were  ;  but  those  are  trades  which  are  but  a  step  removed  from  the 
artizan. 

13,827. .  The  object  of  my  question  is  to  ask  you  whether  you  think 
■that  the  number  of  trades  in  which  some  such  custom  prevails  is  so 
great  as  to  make  it  an  important  element  for  the  consideration  of  this 
■Commission  in  reference  to  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  ? — ^No, 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  only  mentioned  it  because  of  the  time  of  leaving 
school.     They  would  have  to  leave  at  14. 

13.828.  Should  you  say,  then,  that  that  difficulty  resolves  itself  into 
the  question  of  how  the  upper  artizans  are  to  be  educated  ? — Rather  so, 

13.829.  And  that  whatever  arrangements  would  be  best  for  the  upper 
artizans  would  also  meet  the  case  of  those  pai-ticular  trades  in  which 
the  necessity  exists  of  going  into  business  at  14  ? — I  think  so. 

13.830.  WUl  you  be  so  good,  if  you  have  considered  the  subject,  as 
io  say  what  you  think  is  the  best  arrangement  to  make  in  towns  for 
that  section  of  the  community  which  is  able  to  keep  its  sons  from  earn- 
ings up  to  14,  but  which  would  not  be  able  to  prolong  education  after 
14.  That,  I  presume,  includes  a  certain  number  of  the  shopkeeping 
class,  such  as  you  have  already  spoken  of,  and  the  more  enterprising  of 
the  mechanical  class.  What  is  the  best  arrangement  to  make  for  their 
education  ?  I  presume  you  would  not  think  of  sending  them  to  a  school 
like  Rugby  ? — ^No  ;  I  think  we  have  been  altogether  discussing  some- 
thing below  a  school  like  Rugby,  because  in  Rugby  the  bulk  of  them, 
of  course,  are  intended  for  the  University.  In  the  schools  we  are 
speaking  of  those  going  to  the  University  would,  I  take  it,  be  the 
exceptions. 

13.831.  You  do  not  contemplate  persons  in  these  mechanical  trades 
sending  their  sons  to  boarding  schools  for  five  years  at  an  expense  of 
ZOl.  ? — I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

13.832.  Must  they  not,  in  fact,  if  they  are  to  be  really  well  educated 
at  all,  send  their  sons  to  day  schools  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  about 
a  pound  a  quarter  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

13.833.  Have  you  considered  the  best  measures  to  be  recommended 
to  Parliament  for  promoting  the  diffusion  of  such  schools  throughout  all 
the  towns  of  England  ? — "No,  I  have  not  turned  my  attention  much  to 
that.  When  thinking  of  it  I  have  always  considered  that  it  would  be 
a  sort  of  lower  school,  in  connexion  perhaps  with  the  schools  I  have 
been  thinking  of,  the  endowed  grammar  schools. 

13.834.  Taking  the  case  of  your  town,  with  a  population  of  about 
10,000,  do  you  think  a  school  for  the  class  I  have  described  would  thrive 
in  Rugby  at  a  rate  of  41.  or  51.  a  year  ? — I  very  much  doubt  it. 

13.835.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
people  to  pay  that  sum  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  sufficient  of 
that  class  of  people.     They  would  want  something  better  in  a  place  like 

I  i  2 
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Mr.  E.        Rugby.     You  find  more  of  those  in  what  you  call  a  manufacturing  town 

Edmunds,      with  a  population  of  20,000  or  25,000  ;  you  would  there  find  plenty  to 

" —         support  a  school  of  that  description. 

27th  Feb.  1866.       13^835,  Might  not  the  education  be  very  good,  even  although  it  only 

■  cost  41.  or  51.  a  year,  supposing  you  had   some  of  the  best  trained 

masters  from  the  training  schools,  not  having  been  university  men  ; 

might  they  not  be  sufficiently  remunerated  ? — I  think  enough  can  be  got 

already  from  the  present  Government  schools  for  all  the  artizan  population. 

But  there  are  yet  a  great  many  people  who  object  to  send  their  children 

to  the  Government  schools  who  would  use  a  school  of  the  class  you  are 

speaking  of. 

13.837.  Supposing  they  did  send  them  to  the  Government  schools,  do 
you  think  they  would  be  willing  to  keep  them  there  after  12  ?  Would  they 
not  desire  something  better  and  higher  in  the  social  scale  to  finish  them, 
as  it  might  be  called  ? — If  you  take  the  lower  class  of  artizans,  as  soon 
as  they  are  12  years  old  they  make  them  begin  to  earn  some  money. 

13.838.  My  question  entirely  had  reference  to  those  who  were  willing 
to  keep  their  sons  away  from  earning  money,  for  the  sake  of  a  better 
education,  up  to  14.  The  question  is,  what  is  the  best  course  to  recom- 
mend to  do  justice  to  that  class,  and  secondly,  another  question  is,  is  it 
possible  to  rely  on  the  self-supporting  principle  for  those  schools,  or  is  it 
necessary  to  look  to  income  derived  either  from  endowments  or  the 
Slate,  in  order  to  make  up  the  necessary  income  to  give  that  education  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  to  the  State.  The  State  is 
a  bugbear  to  me  so  far  as  middle  class  education  is  concerned.  I  would, 
if  I  possibly  could,  keep  away  from  that. 

13.839.  You  speak  of  its  being  desirable  to  send  boys  to  boarding 
schools  at  30^.  a  year.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  increased  expense  to 
the  parent  over  what  he  would  have  to  pay  for  education  in  a  day  school 
and  over  the  keep  of  his  boy  would  be  more  than  51.  or  more  than  10/. 
per  annum  ? — I  would  put  it  at  \0l.,  I  think. 

13.840.  And  that  sum,  therefore,  would  be  paid  for  the  increased 
mental  advantages  of  boarding  school  life  ? — I  think,  perhaps,  10/.  is 
rather  too  high.     I  should  think  8/.  would  more  nearly  meet  it. 

13.841.  There  are  many  schools  in  England  in  which  a  sort  of  second- 
rate  classical  education  is  given  without  endowed  grammar  schools.  Do 
you  think  that  persons  in  your  own  class,  and  a  lower  class  than  yours, 
would  be  willing  to  forego  that  gratuitous  or  very  cheap  education  and 
to  contribute  capitation  fees,  if  they  could  get  the  schools  put  on  a  basis 
which  they  felt  to  be  more  beneficial  to  themselves  ? — I  think  so,  if  it 
were  not  made  too  high. 

13.842.  How  high  do  you  think  we  might  venture  to  go  ?  Supposing 
the  cost  of  that  education  to  be  really  something  like  10/.  a  yeai-,  how 
much  of  that  might  we  fairly  look  to  the  parents  to  pay  in  consideration 
of  the  improving  and  developing  the  grammar  school,  and  making  it 
reaUy  useful  to  them  ? — I  think  from  30s.  to  21.  a  quarter,  that  is,  from 
61.  to  81.  a  year.  I  prefer  8/.  to  6/.  for  this  reason.  I  think  a  person 
can  find  21.  a  quarter  for  the  education  of  his  boy  if  he  wants  to  give 
him  a  better  education  than  the  Government  has  provided  for  him,  and 
therefore  it  would  meet  the  wishes  of  all  parties,  because  it  would  keep 
the  boys  in  rather  a  better  position  if  there  were  something  to  pay  for 
the  education. 

13.843.  From  your  general  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  the  middle 
class,  both  in  trade  and  agriculture,  do  you  think  that  this  Commission 
might  safely  recommend  tJiat  measures  should  be  adopted,  if  not  abso- 
lutely still  tending  in  the  direction  of  aboUshing  all  gratuitous  education, 
and  calling  on  the  parents  to  pay  some  capitation  fees  on  the  under- 
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■standing  that  the  education  should  be  made  really  adapted  to   their        Mr.  E. 
wants  ? — I  quite  think  so.  Edmunds, 

13.844.  You  do  not  anticipate  opposition  from  local  self-interest  to         

■any  such  general  measure  ? — Providing  preferences  are  given  to  the  ^^*^  ^^^'  ^^®® 
places  where  endowments  are  already  provided.     I  must  really  impress  ' 

that  upon  you,  because  I  am  sure  there  would  be  a  great  outcry  unless 

they  are  considered.  If  there  is  a  preference  given  to  those  places  for 
which  they  are  oi-iginally  endowed  over  and  above  all  others,  I  think 
they  would  be  glad  to  pay  something  if  they  got  a  better  education 
for  it. 

13.845.  Supposing  these  schools  to  be  developed  in  a  way  in  which  T 
suppose,  of  course  one  school  would  get  a  high  reputation  at  one  time 
and  another  at  another,  and  supposing  outsiders  should  flock  into  the 
town  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  benefit  of  the  school,  and  should 
make  private  arrangements  with  the  inhabitants  for  their  children  to 
board  in  the  town,  do  you  think  that  they  should  be  admitted  as  inhabi- 
tants, or  that  they  should  pay  the  full  value  of  the  education  as  out- 
siders ? — They  should  pay  the  full  value  of  the  education  as  outsiders  if 
they  came  to  lodgings  in  the  town. 

13.846.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  to  the  governors 
of  the  school  some  control  over  those  private  arrangements  in  the  way 
of  boarding,  and  to  say  that  boys  coming  to  the  school  should  live  in 
licensed  boarding  houses  ? — Quite  so,  because  if  you  do  not  you  lose 
the  discipline. 

13.847.  You  think  that  would  be  desirable  ? — I  think  so. 

13.848.  Supposing  the  value  of  tlie  education  to  be  something  likn 
10^.  a  year,  would  you  require  the  boy  who  came  from  a  distance  to 
live  in  the  town  to  pay  that  \0l.  in  addition  to  his  private  arrann-e- 
ment  for  boarding,  and  would  you  allow  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
to  have  the  same  education,  and  call  upon  them  to  pay  perhaps  about 
8/.  a  year  ? — Yes  ;  61.  or  8/.  If  it  were  10^.  that  the  others  had  to 
pay,  it  ought  not  to  be  above  51.  or  6^.  You  would  suppose  that  a  boy 
coming  from  a  distance  would  have  to  pay  10/.  or  12Z.  a  year  for  it. 

13.849.  Can  you  complete  the  chain,  so  as  to  show  what  you  would 
do  for  the  upper  artizan  and  the  lower  class  of  tradesmen  from  the  age 
of  11  to  14  concurrently  with  some  such  scheme  as  you  have  been 
shadowing  out.  Could  you  provide  for  him,  in  fact,  in  this  improved 
school  at  a  lower  rate  of  payment  in  any  way,  or  would  you  expect  him 
to  make  an  effort  to  pay  the  6/.  or  81.  ? — If  it  were  6/.  he  could  afford 
to  pay  it.  I  think  30«.  a  quarter  for  most  of  this  kind  of  people  is  not 
too  much.  I  am  speaking  of  the  lower  class  of  tradesmen,  not  of  the 
artizans.  If  you  come  to  the  man  who  is  earning  a  guinea  a  week,  I 
think  his  son  is  properly  sent  to  the  parochial  school.  But  then  there 
comes  a  question  whether  it  is  not  advisable  even  then,  if  talents  were 
very  much  developed  among  some  of  the  boys,  that  they  should  have  a 
few  scholarships,  so  as  to  get  their  education  for  nothing. 

13.850.  Should  you  think  it  desirable  to  apjaly  the  endowment  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  giving  scholarships  or  exhibitions  at  the  school  ? 
— No,  because  they  will  not  go  to  them.  You  will  not  have  candidates 
sufB.cient  to  make  it  worth  while  to  spend  much  of  the  endowment  so. 
You  will  find  with  these  schools  that  no  sooner  are  they  established 
then  noblemen  or  gentlemen  come  forward  at  once  and  say,  I  will  give 
a  scholarship  for  proficiency  of  so  much  a  year.  They  come  and  offer 
it ;  and  if  only  the  landed  interest  do  look  upon  it  in  the  right  light,  I 
am  sure  that  the  finest  thing  in  the  world  for  them  would  be  to  have 
these  farmei's'  sons  better  educated,  because  in  the  question  of  better 
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Mr.  jS.        educating  farmers'  sons  is  included  the  better  cultivation  of  the  land. 
.Edmunds.      They  would  get  more  than  value  for  their  outlay. 
97)1iTMriRfifi        13,851.  Granting  rhat  the  arrangement  which  you  suggest  might 
^  '        ■  develope  itself  in  reference  to  the  landed  class,  my  question  was  how  to 
provide  for  the  smaller  tradesmen  and  the  upper  artizans  ;  and  now  I 
would  ask  you,  do  you  think  that,  supposing  the  endowment  of  the 
school  to  be,  say,  200^.  or  3001.  a  year,  it  would  be  a  bad  T/ay  of  spend- 
ing 50^.  a  year  of  that  endowment  to  reduce  the  charge  of  81.  to  41., 
51.,  or  61.  for  the  humbler  ranks  in  the  town  ? — Quite  so  for  efiiciency. 
If  boys  should  develope  talent  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  point. 

13^852.  Should  you  think  it  also  a  desirable  thing  to  use  a  part  of 
the  income  of  the  school  to  giving  the  boys  the  opportunity  of  rising 
from  this  enlarged  grammar  school  to  a  higher  grammar  school,  which 
might  exist  20  miles  off  in  the  county  ? — ^That  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  if  you  have  funds  for  it. 

13.853.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  any  other  observation  which  you 
are  desirous  of  addressing  to  the  Commission  ? — ^I  was  going  to  say,  in 
connexion  with  what  Mr.  Acland  asked  me  in  reference  to  the 
scholarships,  that  I  think  you  -^vill  find  in  very  many  of  the  borough 
towns  and  towns  of  some  size  that  there  are  corporation  funds,  and 
that  they  would  be  veiy  glad  to  endow  a  few  scholarships  if  they  had 
the  opportunity.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  put  yourself  in  commu- 
nication with  some  of  those  when  you  have  got  any  scheme  for  any 
23articular  town.  I  think  you  will  find  that  by  giving  suggestions  to 
them,  and  if  you  could  interest  them  in  it,  that  would  be  a  very  good 
point,  and  worthy  of  consideration. 

W,  Ellis,  Esq.  W.  Ellis,  Esq.,  called  and  examined. 

13.854.  (Lord  Taunton.").  I  believe  you  have  long  given  your  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  education  of  the  middle  classes  ? — Such  spare  time- 
as  a  man  of  business  can  aifoi-d. 

13.855.  I  think  you  were  the  founder  of  several  schools  which  go  by 
the  name  of  the  Birkbeck  schools  ? — My  money  has  gone  in  a  consider- 
able degree  in  establishing  them,  and  I  have  left  the  education  very 
much  to  the  masters  themselves,  of  course  taking  care  that  they  Avere  the 
kind  of  men  that  1  thought  would  carry  out,  among  other  things,  my 
special  views. 

13.856.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  what  are  the  distinctive 
principles  upon  which  those  Birkbeck  schools  are  founded  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  there  is  anything  very  distinctive  except  that  they  are  open  to 
the  children  of  all  parents  without  any  distinction  who  can  pay  the 
school  fee  of  sixpence,  or  in  some  cases  a  shilling,  a  week. 

13.857.  Are  they  coniined  to  London,  or  are  they  estalblished  in  every 
other  part  of  the  country  ? — They  are,  you  may  say,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  the  principal  one,  the  one  that  has  the  largest  number 
of  children,  is  at  Peckham. 

13,868.  They  are  day  schools  ? — They  are  day  schools. 

13.859.  For  what  class  of  society  are  they  intended  ? — They  ai-e  meant 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  labouring  classes,  the  mechanics'  class,  but  in- 
cluding also  the  children  of  some  of  the  smaller  shopkeepers. 

13.860.  Are  they  for  a  class  of  society  which  do  not  send  then-  children 
to  the  National  schools  ? — I  could  scarcely  say  that ;  I  think  we  get  very 
many  of  that  class,  perhaps  a  better-off  portion. 

13.861.  It  is  a  class  which,  in  populai"  language,  maybe  called  the 
lower  stratum  of  the  middle  classes  ?— Yes,  or  the  upper  stratum  of  the 
working  classes. 
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13.862.  Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  the  manner  in  which  W.  Ellis,  Esq 
those  schools  ai-e  founded  ? — They  are  built  with  my  money,  and,  with         ——■ 
rare  exceptions,  on  account  of  the  feeling  that  I  have  towards  some  of  the  27th  I"eb.  1866 
masters,  who  are  men  of  very  great  merit,  they  ai-e  meant  to  pay  their      — — — 
own  expenses,  the  general  working  expenses,  short  of  the  maintenance 

of  the  building,  and  the  masters  aa-e  paid  therefore  out  of  the  fees  of  the 
scholars. 

13.863.  As  a  general  rule,  after  you  had  founded  these  schools  and  esta- 
bhshed  them,  have  you  found  them  to  be  self-supporting  ? — Yes,  I  may 
say  so,  with  the  exception  I  have  mentioned,  which  is  a  private  matter 
between  me  and  masters  who  have  engaged  my  sympathies. 

13.864.  I  conclude  you  have  reason  to  think  that  the  eiforts  you  have 
made  by  establishing  these  schools,  and  in  promoting  the  education  of 
the  mechanics  and  smaller  tradesmen,  have  been  successful  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  I  feel  any  doubt  whatever  about  it. 

]  3,865.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  education  given  in  those  schools  ? — 
The  ordinary  education,  you  may  say,  the  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  teachers,  as  well  as  myself,  do  not  place 
any  great  weight  upon  what  is  vulgai-ly  called  "  reading,"  which  is 
pronouncing  a  certain  number  of  words  without  any  reference  to  their 
meaning.  It  includes  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  then  elemen- 
tary science,  particularly  clementaiy  physiology,  elementary  chemistry, 
and  elementary — a  word  which  I  do  not  much  like,  but  I  use  it  as  it 
conveys  the  meaning  perhaps — elementary  social  science, — in  fact,  the 
instruction  which  may  be  said  to  be  briefly  and  in  a  condensed  form  set 
forth  in  a  book  edited  by  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  called  "  Lessons  on  the 
"  Phenomena  of  Industrial  Life  and  the  Conditions  of  Industrial 
"  Success."  I  would  say  that  is  a  kind  of  information  that  I  have  wished 
to  see  in  the  possession  of  all  young  jieople  starting  in  life.  My  notion  of 
what  is  requisite  to  keep  them  out  of  destitution  is  that  they  should 
know  how  to  guide  themselves,  and  have  the  training  to  dispose  them  to 
act  on  the  knowledge  they  possess. 

13.866.  How  late  do  the  boys  generally  stay  at  these  schools  ? — Some 
stay  as  late  as  16,  but  generally  speaking,  I  should  say  the  age  would  be 
about  13  ;  all  those  schools  are  conducted  by  the  aid  of  monitors  ;  they 
are  all  on  the  monitorial  system.  In  the  Peckham  school,  which  has 
between  700  and  800  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  there  are  several  under 
masters,  to  distinguish  them  fi-om  the  monitors  themselves,  but  a  large 
part  of  the  detail  of  the  reading,  -ivriting,  and  arithmetic  is  conducted  by 
the  monitors. 

13.867.  You  have  stated  that  there  are  guis  as  well  as  boys  in  those 
schools  ? — Yes. 

13.868.  Is  their  education  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
the  boys,  or  are  they  in  separate  schools  ? — They  are  in  the  same 
building,  but  are  entirely  separate  schools,  boys  in  one  school,  and  girls 
in  another,  and  the  mfants  of  course  include  young  boys  and  young 
girls. 

13.869.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  the  girls  join  in  the  lessons  in  physical 
and  social  science  as  well  as  the  boys  ? — They  do. 

13.870.  And  to  the  same  extent  ? — ^It  is  done  to  the  same  extent. 

13.871.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Is  any  religious  instruction  given  to  those 
children,  or  is  that  left  to  the  pai-ents  ? — That  depends  a  great  deal  on 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  "  rdigion."  I  believe,  and  I  would  not  make 
the  remark  if  the  question  had  not  suggested  it,  that  the  religious  education 
in  these  schools  is  far  beyond  what  is  generally  given  in  schools  of  any 
kind,  because  what  I  understand  by  that  part  of  religion  which  is  in- 
cluded there,  are  the  rules  of  conduct  which  the  children  are  made  to 
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W.  Ellis,  Esq.  discover  and  to  understand  for  themselves,  and  then  -we  hope  that  the 

___         training  is  such  that  they  would  be  induced  to  act  upon  their  convictions. 
27tli  Feb.  1866.       13,872.  Is  there  no  direct  Christian  instruction  given  to  these  children 
'  in  the  way  of  reading  the  Bible,  or  in  any  other  way  ? — None  at  all.     I 

should  have  no  hesitation  in  sating  that  I  consider,  according  to  my  views, 
that  children  are  quite  incapable  of  receiving  that  instruction  tiU  they  have 
received  the  other  kind  of  instruction  which  I  am  anxious  that  they 
should  have. 

13.873.  Are  there  any  prayei-s  read  ? — None. 

1 3.874.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Independently  of  the  advantages  of  social  science 
in  the  business  of  life,  1  believe  you  attach  great  importance  to  it  as  a 
means  of  ethical  instruction  ? — Yes  ;  I  consider  that  I  should  mean  the 
same  thing  by  it. 

13.875.  What  number  of  schools  of  this  kind  are  there  in  London  ? — 
I  do  not  know  how  many  there  are  of  this  kind  of  schools.  Those  that  I 
have  been  instrvimental  in  starting  may  be  said  to  be  four  at  least. 

13.876.  The  system  of  education  is  not  confined  to  the  class  of  schools 
that  you  have  maintained,  but  it  has  been  introduced  into  other  schools  in 
London,  has  it  not  ? — It  is  very  likely  it  may  be  ;  I  hope  it  has.  I  may 
mention  that  in  addition  to  doing  this,  though  I  am  not  doing  much  in 
that  way  now,  finding  that  none  of  the  ordinary  teachers  were  competent 
to  give  this  kind  of  instruction,  which  I  began  to  introduce  veiy  nearly  20 
yeai's  ago  now,  I  have  a  class  of  masters  whom  I  was  endeavouring  to  teach, 
and  I  have  been  giving  perhaps  as  many  as  three  lessons  a  week  some- 
times in  the  schools  with  the  mastei-s  present,  in  order  that  they  might 
know  how  to  give  this  kind  of  instruction.  Among  other  schools  in  which 
I  have  given  this  instruction  has  been  the  great  Jews'  Free  School  in 
Spitalfields.  I  became  acquainted  in  business  with  some  Jewish  merchants, 
and  talking  to  them  about  education,  they  asked  if  I  could  give  some 
lessons  in  their  schools  in  the  presence  of  the  masters,  and  for  two  or  three 
years  I  gave  courses  of  lessons  to  the  boys  there,  and  they  have  followed  it 
up  since.  I  bcheve  there  has  been  a  scholai'ship  given  to  the  head  boys 
of  the  school  in  commemoration  of  the  Jews  being  admitted  to  Parliament 
by  the  Rotlischilds,  who  arc  among  the  promoters  of  the  school,  and  pro- 
ficiency in  elementary  social  science  is  one  of  the  conditions  which  enables 
the  boy  to  get  the  scholarship. 

13.877.  Has  it  not  been  also  introduced  into  the  University  CoUege 
school  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  partially  introduced  there  in  the  shape  of  one  or 
two  lessons  a  week,  but  the  difibrence  between  University  College  school 
where  that  instruction  has  been  given  and  the  Birkbcck  schools  is,  that  in 
the  latter  this  kind  of  instruction  may  be  said  to  be  the  pervading  spirit  of 
the  school.  It  is  not  as  if  you  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  and 
elementaiy  social  science,  by  which  I  mean  the  science  of  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  human  conduct ;  but  social  science,  thus  interpreted  and 
expounded,  is  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  whole  school.  Of  coui'se  you  can 
see  that  makes  a  very  gi-eat  difference,  whether  it  is  merely  given  as  an 
incidental  lesson  or  is  made  a  part  of  the  general  tone  and  atraosphere  of 
the  school. 

13.878.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  find  that  yom' mastera  require  special 
training  to  enable  them  to  convey  adequately  this  particular  sort  of  in- 
struction ? — Of  course  they  first  of  all  require  to  have  the  instruction 
itself,  the  knowledge  itself,  and  then  to  have  the  capacity  to  impart  it. 
That  would  not  apply  paiticularly  to  this  description  of  instruction,  it 
applies  to  all  instruction,  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted,  and  it  is  part 
of  the  reason  of  the  training  schools,  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  person  to 
be  possessed  of  a  very  great  deal  of  knowledge,  and  to  have  no  aptitude  in 
imparting  it,  and  the  knowledge  itseK  is  rare.     From  my  long  experience 
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in  the  city,  I  can  say  that  the  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  commercial  W.  EUh,  Esq. 

and  industiiallife  is  something  marvellous.     We  know  how  it  has  grown,  

we  may  say  even  in  the  Legislature  of  this  country  for  the  last  30  years.  27tlil'eb..l866 
There  are  principles  which  would  he  uniTcrsally  admitted,  and  which  woult.  ~" 

be  taken  as  truisms  if  mentioned  now,  that  were  not  only  questioned  at 
that  time,  but  people  were  almost  thought  wild  enthusiasts  and  visionaries 
who  ventured  to  put  them  forward. 

13.879.  How  do  you  distinguish  that  science  from  the  science  of  morals 
generally  ?— I  do  not  know  that  I  can  distinguish  it  at  all. 

13.880.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Besides  reference  to  this  science  as  the 
pervading  principle  of  the  school,  you  have  distinct  lessons  given  in 
it  ? — I  suppose  in  Mr.  Shields'  schools  he  would  hardly  miss  a  day 
without  lessons  of  some  kind  being  given  in  it.  I  do  not  like  in 
matters  of  this  kind  to  dwell  on  anything  of  my  own,  but  when  I 
began  20  years  ago  in  a  British  and  Foreign  School  to  try  to  give 
some  lessons  to  the  boys  on  this  subject,  I  found  what  a  bungler  I 
was.  I  thought  I  knew  the  subject  pretty  well,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  to  get  hold  of  the  attention  of  the  boys  and  to  make  the  thing 
thoroughly  understood  by  them.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  see  anybody 
who  professed  to  be  a  teacher  teaching  as  I  felt  T  taught  then.  The  re- 
sult of  my  teaching  has  been  a  little  book,  which  I  dai-e  say  Dr.  Storrar 
may  have  seen,  called  "  Progressive  Lessons  in  Social  Science,"  in  which 
I  began  by  asking  the  children  why  people  dig  and  plough,  why  they 
build,  and  why  they  spin  and  weave,  smelt,  and  perform  all  the  various 
industrial  works,  why  all  this  is  done,  and  from  that  I  go  up  to  the 
highest  questions  in  morals,  my  object  being  to  tell  the  children  nothing 
whatever,  but  to  make  them  tell  me,  which  I  consider,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  a  looker-on  on  education,  to  be  the  great  art  of  teaching,  so  as  to 
produce  any  useful  results  either  on  the  intelligence  or  the  character  of 
the  young. 

13.881.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  have  written  some  work  on 
this  subject  which  the  Dean  of  Hereford  has  edited  ? — The  Dean  of 
Hereford  veiy  likely,  with  his  kindly  feeling  to  everybody,  and  to  me 
as  well  as  to  all  who  know  him,  has  often  mentioned  that  I  am  really 
the  author  of  that  book  "Lessons  on  the  Phenomena  of  Industrial  Life 
"  and  the  Conditions  of  Industrial  Success,"  a  name  which  is  really  meant 
not  to  allow  people  to  run  away  with  a  mistaken  notion.  If  you  talk 
about  social  science,  some  people  will  say  "  A  sociaUst !  "  If  you  talk 
about  political  economy,  people  will  say  "You  must  not  have  politics," 
but  here  are  "  Lessons  on  the  Phenomena  of  Industrial  Life  and  the  Con- 
"  ditions  of  Success."  The  Dean  of  Hereford  was  pleased  when  the  manu- 
script was  put  into  his  hands  to  say  that  he  should  have  no  objection  to 
be  the  editor  of  it.  His  name  was  a  great  introduction  of  it  into  schools  ; 
my  only  object  being,  if  I  possibly  could,  to  get  people's  attention  directed 
to  the  importance  of  this  teaching  I  should  not  like  people  to  fancy 
that  it  would  do  to  put  a  book  like  this  into  children's  hands.  It  would 
be  just  as  absurd  as  half  the  things  that  are  going  on  in  schools.  It 
might  be  learnt  by  heart,  the  same  as  Euclid,  and  the  learners  might 
then  know  nothing  either  of  political  economy  or  of  Euclid ;  but  my 
little  book  called  "Progressive  Lessons  in  Social  Science"  is  really 
meant  to  indicate  the  method  in  which  I  think  an  expert  teacher  would 
try  to  put  the  contents  of  the  Dean  of  Hereford's  book  into  children's 
heads. 

13.882.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  means  can  you  take  to  obtain  masters 
competent  to  teach  these  subjects? — I  suppose  if  the  heads  of  the  Pi'ivy 
Council  were  deeply  imbued  with  my  feelings,  they  could  take  some  pains 
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W.  Ellis,  Esq.  to  have  masters  trained  to  it,  as  they  have  them  trained  to  musketry 
r~~",  „„»   and  other  things  of  that  land. 
^  '        ■      13,883.  At  present  there  is  no  system  on  which  you  could  obtain 
masters  who  are  so  competent  ? — I  know  of  none. 

13.884.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Is  it  very  difficult  or  does  it  take  a  long 
while  to  train  a  master  so  that  he  shall  be  able  adequately  to  give  instruc- 
tion according  to  this  system  ? — First  of  all  he  must  be  possessed  of  the 
information,  which  is  not  to  be  got  by  the  mere  reading  of  one  or  two 
books,  and  then  he  would  have  to  confirm  his  knowledge  by  trying  to 
impart  it. 

13.885.  As  I  understand  your  system,  it  is  a  new  way  of  teaching 
morals  rather  than  a  system  which  professes  to  have  made  any  dis- 
coveries in  the  science  of  morals  ? — ^I  have  not  the  slightest  notion  of 
having  made  any  discovery  at  all ;  it  was  an  accident  in  my  life  when  I 
was  very  young  which  threw  me  upon  this  kind  of  information.  I  felt 
what  an  inestimable  blessing  it  had  been  to  me  all  through  life,  and  I 
really  was  desirous  of  enabUng  others  to  share  in  the  advantages  which 
I  had  enjoyed.  I  took  up  the  questions  of  political  economy  therefore 
not  merely  as  a  matter  of  legislation,  but  feeling  what  an  immense 
importance  it  would  be  to  have  this  information  given  to  the  young,  and 
I  believe  this  was  lying  latent  in  my  mind  for  many  years.  At  last  I 
went  to  a  British  and  Foreign  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  resi- 
dence, where  I  saw  a  master  taking  great  pains  to  teach  his  scholars 
something  out  of  the  common  way.  I  offered,  if  he  would  keep  a  class  of 
boys  waiting  for  me  till  my  business  hours  were  over,  that  I  would  come 
to  give  them  instruction.     That  really  was  the  beginning  of  my  work. 

13.886.  When  was  that  ? — In  the  year  1846,  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year. 

13.887.  Do  you  find  this  mode  of  instruction  attractive  to  the  boys, 
and  do  you  think  they  talce  an  interest  in  it  ? — It  just  depends  on  the 
teacher.  I  never  saw  children  yet,  unless  they  had  been  previously 
spoilt,  who  were  not  intensely  fond  of  all  kinds  of  information  which 
was  put  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  intelligible  to  them.  In  our  little 
infant  schools  where  they  have  the  clay  to  model  with,  and  other  little 
works  to  do,  and  where  the  work  is  made  amusing  to  them,  the  masters 
and  mistresses  tell  me  that  the  children  actually  learn  to  read  without 
their  knowing  how.  There  is  my  school  at  Gospel  Oak  Fields,  the 
last  that  has  been  established  ;  there  ai-e  360  children  in  it.  I  was 
speaking  to  the  master  and  mistress  the  other  day  ;  the  master's  own 
little  boy  is  there,  he  is  under  four  years  old,  and  the  master  was  say- 
ing what  a  deal  he  knew,  "  How  he  picked  it  up,"  he  says,  "  I  really 
"  do  not  know." 

13.888.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Have  you  any  class  for  the  training  of 
teachers  ? — No.  I  have  made  a  few  attempts  off  and  on.  Mr.  Shields 
conducted  the  schoolmasters'  class  at  the  University  College  some 
years  ago,  but  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  on  account  of  the  claims 
upon  him  of  his  own  school,  which  contains  between  700  and  800 
children.  I  conducted  the  class  in  1863-4  one  evening  a  week.  I 
think  about  30  or  40  teachers  attended  there. 

13.889.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  disposition  to  introduce 
this  mode  of  teaching  in  other  schools  is  on  the  increase  ? — I  have  no 
means  of  judging.  I  should  fear  that  very  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  it.  I  think  in  the  College  of  Preceptors  they  have  had  exami- 
nations in  economic  science  or  social  economy,  and  I  think  that  the 
attempts  made  by  the  boys  who  came  up  for  examination  were  really 
something  fearfully  bad,  showing  that  they  had  either  not  been  taught 
at  all,  or  that  they  had  picked  up  the  crudest  notions  on  the  subject. 
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13.890.  Perhaps  your  experience  would  extend  the  same  remark  to  W.  Ellis,  Esq. 
the  training  in  physical  science  ? — I  should  not  like  to  speak  upon  that,         — — 
because  I  am  very  poorly  informed,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  upon  physical  27tli  Feb,  1866 
science  ;  but  for  any  information  upon  these  matters  I  do  not  suppose      "~~~~ 
there  is  any  man  in  England  who  could  give  such  useful  information  as 

Mr.  Shields,  the  master  of  the  Peckham  Birkbeck  school,  who  was 
examined  by  the  foi'mer  Commission. 

13.891.  In  what  way  is  the  instruction  in  physical  science,  say  in 
chemistry,  given  in  these  schools,  is  it  by  experiment  ? — ^By  experiment 
and  by  viva  voce  lecture.  It  is  the  same,  I  may  say,  in  social  science,  it 
is  not  given  out  of  boolcs.  Books,  of  course,  are  not  prohibited.  If  boys 
in  schools  like  to  read  books  well  and  good,  but  the  lessons  are  not 
given  from  books,  all  the  chemistry  is  taught  with  experiments  and  a 
black-board.  At  Peckham,  and  I  believe  also  in  the  other  schools  with 
which  T  am  connected,  they  have  got  very  nice  collections  of  chemical 
apparatus.  I  believe  that  the  boys,  without  ever  having  learnt  the 
formula  by  heart  in  any  way  whatever,  are  exceedingly  expert.  As  the 
experiments  go  on  they  will  describe  what  takes  place,  and  they  will 
also  translate  the  common  language  into  the  chemical  symbols,  and  read 
the  chemical  symbols  off,  all  from  having  these  lessons  given  through 
the  school  perhaps  once  a  week.  Then  the  physiology  is  taught  in  the 
same  way.  They  have  the  Kensington  Museum  diagrams,  and  some- 
times they  have  the  lungs  and  heart  of  animals,  which  they  will  get 
from  the  butcher,  and  as  much  as  they  can  they  have  the  objects  before 
them. 

13.892.  Does  the  instruction  extend  to  experimental  philosophy,  to 
mechanics,  for  instance  ? — Yes. 

13.893.  You  do  not  attempt  to  carry  the  literary  instruction  beyond 
English  ? — No  ;  I  believe  they  do  learn  French  in  the  schools. 

13.894.  Any  English  literature — poetry? — I  should  not  like  to  say  that 
they  do  not.  I  do  not  think  any  very  great  attention  is  paid  to  it, 
except  the  recitals.     They  have  the  common  reading  books. 

13.895.  You  have  taken  a  share,  I  think,  in  the  preliminary  steps  for 
establishing  middle-class  schools  in  the  City  ? — Yes,  I  have  taken  a  very 
warm  interest  in  them  out  of  my  regard  for  the  subject  itself,  as  weU  as 
for  Mr.  Rogers. 

13.896.  And  I  presume,  with  your  views,  that  you  would  desire  to 
introduce  the  study  of  social  science  and  experimental  science  into  these 
schools,  as  a  part  at  least  of  the  instruction  given  in  them  ? — Yes.  As 
I  said  before,  with  regard  to  the  name  of  social  science,  in  order  to 
avoid  any  misapprehension,  I  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization 
that  a  boy  should  leave  school  at  the  age  of  1 3  and  not  have  something 
like  a  clear  perception  before  him  of  the  world  he  is  going  into,  and  the 
duties  he  will  have  to  perform,  and  I  consider  that  he  cannot  have  that 
unless  what  I  understand  by  the  name  of  elementary  social  science  is 
taught.  I  should  like  to  illustrate  it  by  a  few  subjects.  We  all  know,  and 
we  cannot  take  up  a  paper  without  seeing  it,  the  confusion  and  the  loss 
that  is  sustained  in  this  country  by  strikes  and  threatened  strikes,  and 
the  ill-feeling  that  is  produced  thereby.  Now,  I  ask  myseU^ — I  do  not 
know  whether  I  should  appear  strange, — bnt  I  ask  myself  what  is  the 
cause  of  these  strikes, — can  it  be  anything  but  ignorance,  and,  if  it  is 
ignorance,  why  is  not  this  ignorance  prevented  ?  It  is  considered  to 
be  unpreventible,  but  my  experience  tells  me  that  it  is  entirely  pre- 
ventible.  Why,  in  the  year  1830,  were  all  the  southern  counties  con- 
vulsed by  people  breaking  the  machinery  ?  Was  it  not  ignorance  ? 
Do  they  do  it  now  ?  Why,  when  I  was  a  boy,  were  millers  mobbed 
and  bakers'  shops  broken  into  ?    In  the  very  year  of  the  Irish  famine 
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W.  Ellis,  Esq.  we  had  the  magistrates  of  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  Ireland  unani- 
^TtliplTiRRfi  '"°"^^y  coming  to  the  resolution,  in  the  face  of  the  imijending  famine, 
27thJieb.i8b6.  ^jjj,^  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  farmers  to  keep  back  their  corn. 
"With  regard  to  that  I  may  mention  an  anecdote.  I  remember,  in  the 
year  of  the  Irish  famine,  a  young  man  coming  to  do  business  at  my 
office.  I  am  rather  fond  of  chatting  with  young  men,  when  I  have  an 
opportunity,  on  matters  connected  with  the  events  of  the  day  as  well 
as  of  business.  We  were  talking  about  the  disturbances  at  Dundee, 
and  the  attempts  to  prevent  corn  being  shipped  there,  and  there  was 
also  some  talk  of  the  farmers  keeping  back  their  corn,  and  he  said  to 
me,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  very  kind-hearted  uninformed  boy — although 
he  was  18  years  of  age,  and  his  father  occupied  a  high  position  in  the 
city — he  said  to  me,  "  But,  Mr.  Ellis,  do  you  not  think  it  is  very  hard 
"  that  farmers  should  keep  back  the  corn  when  the  price  of  bread  is  so 
"  high  ?  "  Instead  of  answering  his  question,  I  put  three  or  four  more 
questions  to  him.  "  Supposing  me  to  be  a  farmer,  and  fancying  that  com 
"  would  be  still  dearer  in  the  spring  than  it  was  then  in  November," 
and  asking  him  what  I  should  do.  He  said,  "  If  you  consult  your  own 
"  interest  you  would  keep  it  back."  "Yes,"  I  said,  "  but  I  am  not  one  who 
"  likes  to  study  my  own  interest  without  thinking  whether  I  am  doing 
"  what  is  right,"  and  I  led  him  to  consider  what  would  happen  if  I  kept 
back  my  corn,  if  my  forebodings  were  right,  and  if  I  took  my  corn  to 
market  when  the  loaf  had  risen  to  fifteenpence,  having  kept  it  back 
when  the  loaf  was  already  pronounced  to  be  too  dear  at  elevenpence.  It 
flashed  upon  his  mind  at  once,  that  instead  of  having  done  mischief  by 
keeping  my  corn  back  I  had  really  done  good,  and,  with  a  candour  and 
simplicity  that  I  can  remember  to  this  day,  he  said,  "  I  never  saw  it  in 
"  that  light  before."  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  a  bad  Latin  and 
Greek  scholar.  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  this  year  we  have  had, 
as  you  know,  a  very  mild  winter,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  we  have  not 
been  distressed  to  the  same  extent  as  in  most  winters,  but  in  most 
winters  we  have  appeals  to  the  public,  which  are  very  properly  answered, 
for  assistance  in  keeping  the  poor,  and  relieving  them  in  the  state  of 
terrible  destitution  in  which  they  are.  It  is  bad  enough  in  this  country 
at  any  time,  but  when  we  examine  into  the  cases  of  half  those  people, 
what  notion  have  they  ever  had  of  the  necessity  of  making  the  wages  of 
the  summer,  and  the  wages  of  youth,  guard  against  the  wants  of  sick- 
ness, old  iige,  and  exceptional  seasons  ?  Now,  1  have  been  giving 
lessons  to  boys  on  such  matters,  and  I  am  giving  a  course  now  at  the 
school  founded  by  Mr.  Rogei's  at  St.  Thomas,  Charterhouse.  Mr. 
Jowett,  a  most  intelligent,  able  man,  is  conducting  the  school ;  he  is 
one  of  the  curates.  I  was  asking  the  boys  only  the  other  day.  When 
you  are  25,  and  you  have  got  no  property  or  no  possessions  of  your 
own,  v/hat  shall  I  know  of  you  besides  ?  They  at  once  said,  That  we 
have  been  lazy  and  ignorant  or  foolish  ;  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
earn  or  not  had  the  good  sense  to  be  able  to  practise  that  self-denial 
which  common  sense  teaches  us  we  ought  to  practise  if  we  wish  to  have 
anything  like  a  decent  and  happy  future  for  ourselves.  Then,  again, 
on  the  question  of  savings  banks  and  savings.  When  people  should 
borrow,  and  when  they  are  not  justified  in  borrowing.  AH  those  sub- 
jects are  capable  of  being  put  before  the  young  in  a  way  to  excite  the 
liveliest  and  most  intelligent  interest  in  them.  I  asked  them  why  they 
did  not  go  and  trust  their  money  with  people  who  promised  to  pay  them 
six,  seven,  and  eight  per  cent.,  instead  of  putting  it  in  the  Post-office 
savings  banks,  where  they  only  gave  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  they 
could  tell  me,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  child  who  is  properly  taught 
who  could  not  give  me  the  same  information.     Then  with  regard  to  the 
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fluctuation  of  prices,  in  the  same  way  they  can  all  uuclerstand  the  ad-  W,  Ellis,  Esq. 

vantage  of  merchants  and  speculators  who,  when  they  think  corn  un-  

reasonably  low  in  May,  and  the  prospects  of  the  coming  harvest  looking  27th  Feb.  186e 

bad,  keep  their  corn  back  from  market,  or  go  into  the  market  and  buy 

corn  for  the  sake  of  keeping  it  away  from  those  who  would  buy  and 

consume,  and  thus  reserve  it  for  future  consumption.    As  a  consequence 

they  can  see  the  advantage  of  the  prices  being  raised  in  the  month  of 

May  to  guard  against  famine  in  the  month  of  November.     But  these 

matters  must  not  be  dogmatized  upon  to  children  ;  there  is  no  difficulty 

whatever  if  you  only  have  a  competent  master.     He  will  bring  children 

to  tell  him  all  this  ;  he  need  not  tell  the  children. 

13.897.  {Mr.  Acland.')  You  said  you  have  endeavoured  to  elicit  the 
knowledge  from  the  boys,  as  I  understand,  by  teaching  them  to  think, 
and  to  answer  questions  :  is  it  your  opinion  that  all  the  ideas,  and  perhaps 
I  ought  to  say  all  the  feelings  of  duty  which  a  young  person  ought  to 
have,  can  be  developed  out  of  the  limited  experience  and  range  of 
thought  of  the  young,  without  positive  teaching  ? — Better  without 
positive  teaching;  I  will  not  say  it  can  be  elicited  as  perfectly  as  it  can 
at  a  later  age,  but  I  believe  that  all  the  sense  of  duty,  and  all  the  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  what  duty  is,  can  be  done  better  that  way  than  in 
any  other.  You  will  quite  understand  that  I  should  not  interfere  with 
anybody  else  doing  that  besides  if  they  wished,  but  if  you  ask  me  what 
my  own  opinion  is,  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  done  better  in  this  way 
than  in  any  other. 

13.898.  Your  view  is  that  in  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  of  tho 
middle  classes,  we  ought  to  direct  our  attention  mainly  to  making  the 
young  comprehend  the  facts  of  their  social  existence  ? — ^Yes. 

13.899.  And  you  think  that  that  knowledge  alone,  if  properly  drawn 
Out  of  the  children,  or  in  any  other  way  conveyed  to  them,  will  suffice  ? 
— I  would  rather  say  that  if  anything  else  is  done,  and  that  left  out,  it 
would  be  a  miserable  failure. 

13.900.  You  spoke  just  now  especially  of  the  want  of  providence 
among  the  humbler  ranks,  on  what  ground  do  you  express  the  opinion,  as 
I  understood  you,  that  the  improvidence  in  various  classes  of  society  is 
to  be  accounted  for  simply  by  ignorance,  rather  than  by  want  of  will  to 
exercise  self-control  ? — Because  I  think  ignorance  is  the  foundation  of 
it ;  attention  is  not  drawn  to  the  importance  of  it. 

13.901.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  a  great  number  of  persons  are  per- 
fectly well  aware  of  the  ordinary  effect  of  the  laws  of  political  economy 
who  have  not  the  self-control  to  act  upon  that  knowledge  ? — They  may 
have  the  knowledge  perhaps  in  words. 

13.902.  Will  you  explain  in  what  way  this  Commission  might  recom- 
mend the  education  of  the  middle  classes  to  be  improved,  so  as  to  make 
that  knowledge  become  something  more  than  a  knowledge  of  words  ? — 
I  am  afraid  I  could  scarcely  explain  that,  I  could  merely  point  attention 
to  what  I  have  veiy  imperfectly  done  in  explaining  what  my  views  are, 
and  then  you  must  see  the  thing  in  action. 

13.903.  You  spoke  of  its  being  a  great  mistake  to  have  a  tripartite 
division  of  education,  into  upper,  middle,  and  lower,  do  I  rightly  under- 
stand that  you  think  it  a  mistake  to  divide  education  ? — ^I  think  that  almost 
every  child  requires  to  have  the  same  kind  of  instruction  and  discipline 
up  to  a  certain  age.  I  believe  (although  their  education  is  as  defective 
as  our  own)  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland  all  the  children  of  all  ranks 
go  to  the  same  schools  up  to  a  certain  age  ;  when  the  parents  can  affiard 
to  give  the  children  a  higher  education,  such  as  would  be  given  to  elder 
children,  then  they  go  into  what  may  be  called  an  upper  school,  and  the 
children  of  the  poor  go  to  work. 
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W.  Ellis,  Esq,  13,904.  Do  you  think  with  reference  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
2-..  rt"  upper  middle  ranks,  that  it  is  undesirable  for  them  to  look  foi-vvard  to 
1866.  university  training  for  their  children,  and  therefore  to  shape  the  early 
period  of  education  with  a  view  to  qualifying  them  for  the  larger  course 
which  they  may  enter  upon  after  18  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
given  much  serious  thought  to  that,  but  it  strikes  me  that  the  best  pre- 
paration for  the  highest  kind  of  education  would  be  such  education  as 
the  children  are  getting  in  these  Birkbeck  schools. 

13.905.  Do  you  think  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  middle  classes, 
the  great  merchants  and  great  manufacturers,  can  give  their  childi-en  the 
full  advantage  of  the  philosophical  consideration  of  such  questions  as 
you  have  spoken  of  to-day,  and  the  largest  views  of  history,  if  they 
have  not  had  a  special  training  in  English  to  prepare  them  for  that,  and 
do  you  think  it  possible  to  carry  on  such  elementary  training  in  English 
concurrently  with  the  possibly  more  interesting  subjects  of  a  special 
kind,  which  you  think  desirable  for  the  children  under  their  own  charge  ? 
— I  do  not  at  all  know  why  the  two  should  not  go  together.  I  do  not 
understand  that  either  a  knowledge  of  ancient  or  modem  languages  pre- 
vents this,  but  the  knowledge  of  language  does  not  give  the  knowledge 
of  things.  You  may  have  a  good  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  scholar, 
particularly  Latin  and  Greek,  and  no  knowledge  of  science  at  all.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  all  prevents  the 
knowledge  of  science.  All  I  should  contend  for  is,  do  not  omit  scientific 
instruction.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  have  got  a  mine  of  knowledge 
in  the  world  now  which  100  years  ago  we  had  no  conception  of.  With 
om"  advancing  civilization  ought  we  not  to  feel  it  a  duty  that  the  young 
should  be  possessed  of  all  this  knowledge. 

13.906.  Granting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  those  who  have  to 
earn  their  living  by  labour  at  an  eai'ly  age  should  get  some  of  this  know- 
ledge before  they  leave  school,  are  you  prepared  to  controvert  the  opinion, 
that  reflection  on  life  and  these  larger  social  questions  might  be  with 
advantage  postponed  to  a  later  period,  and  that  boys  might  therefore  be 
better  engaged  in  the  elementary  study  of  language,  and  of  postponing 
the  practical  application  of  their  minds  to  these  questions  to  a  later 
period  ? — I  consider  the  kind  of  instruction  I  am  aiming  at  should  begin 
in  the  infant  school,  and  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing  that 
the  children  of  the  upper  classes  should  be  debarred  from  it,  and  from 
having  their  thinking  powers  exercised. 

13.907.  You  do  not  at  all  admit  that  what  in  some  persons'  opinion  is 
the  premature  application  of  knowledge  tends  to  prevent  its  more  healthy 
development  at  a  later  period  ? — I  think  there  must  be  some  mistaken 
view  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  or  matter  which  is  to  come  under  the 
name  of  knowledge  before  a  child.  It  is  very  difficult  of  course  in  a  few 
minutes  to  explain  one's  own  views  on  this  matter  fully  ;  but  if  anj-body 
had  the  curiosity  to  take  up  that  little  book  which  I  have  mentioned 
already,  my  Pi'ogressive  Lessons  in  Social  Science,  which  consist  of  100 
lessons,  each  beginning  with  a  proposition  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  and 
then  a  series  of  suggestive  questions  by  which  the  teacher  is  supposed  to 
extract  from  the  child  the  affirmation  of  that  proposition,  or  the  refutation 
of  it,  or  the  modification  of  it,  according  as  it  might  appear  to  the 
child,  they  would  I  think  understand  it.  I  believe  that  developes  the 
healthy  powers  of  thinking  in  a  child,  and  the  older  the  child  becomes, 
if  we  'may  still  call  him  a  child,  as  he  grows  up  it  makes  him  feel 
his  way  for  himself. 

13.908.  As  I  understand  your  system,  its  object  is  to  teach  sound 
morals  and  sound  political  economy  in  a  form  which  can  make  its 
principles  intelligible  to  the  understanding  of  young  children  ? — Yes, 
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and  grown  up  people  besides.    I  consider  that  the  higher  questions  in  W.  Ellis,  Esq 

morals  are  just  as  dependent  on  the  simpler  fundamental  questions  as         

the  differential  calculus  and  conic  sefetions  are  upon  a  good  teaching  of  27th.I'eb.  1866 
numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  and  the  other  elementary  rules  of  — •-- — 
arithmetic.  I  should  say,  in  answer  to  this  kind  of  objection  which  has 
been  frequently  made  to  me,  that  if  I  wanted  a  child  of  mine  to  be  the 
Astronomer  Eoyal  I  would  have  him  taught  in  the  infant  school  to 
<!Ount  with  the  beads,  or  marbles,  or  other  objects.  I  may  just  mention 
with  reference  to  a  certain  addition  that  has  been  alluded  to  with  regard 
to  this  kind  of  knowledge  as  connected  with  a  higher  knowledge,  and 
which  I  do  not  want  in  the  slightest  degree  to  enter  upon,  that  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of 
England  15  years  ago  was  listening  to  a  lesson  of  mine.  When  it  was 
done  he  came  and  asked  me  questions  about  what  I  was  doing  ;  and 
after  I  had  answered  aJl  his  questions,  he  asked  me  as  to  what  was  left 
out,  that  kind  of  thing  which  you  might  suppose  a  clergyman's  attention 
would  be  drawn  to,  and  he  said,  "  Mr.  EUis,  if  you  wiU  allow  me  to  say 
"so."  I  said,  "Do  not  stand  upon  ceremony  with  me;"  and  he  said, 
"  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  I  should  say  you  taught  worldly 
"  wisdom."  I  said,  "  Granted,  I  wiU  accept  your  expression,  and  now," 
I  said,  "  will  you  be  so  kind  as  .to  tell  me  wherein  worldly  wisdom  is 
"  opposed  to  heavenly  wisdom  ?"  He  said,  "  Well,  properly  taught,  I  do 
"  not  sec  any  opposition."  "  But,"  I  said,  "  I  intend  to  teach  it  properly, 
*'  and  if  I  am  not  teaching  it  properly  I  will  be  grateful  to  you  if  you 
"  will  show  me  where  I  can  improve  my  teaching.  If  I  understand  you 
^'  aright,  properly  taught  the  first  is  not  opposed  to  the  second  ?"  and  he 
said,  "  No."  "  May  I  push  it  a  little  further,"  I  said,  "  and  ask  you 
*'  whether,  properly  taught,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  assist  the 
"  other  ?"  He  could  not  help  himself.  I  would  not  have  ventured  to 
open  this  if  it  had  not  been  for  expressions  in  the  questions  used,  im- 
plying that  there  is  a  certain  kind  .of  important  education  which  is  left  out 
in  the  schools  under  my  control,  and  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  gi'eat  deal  more  in  these  schools  than  in  the  others, 
where  certain  conventional  and  dogmatic  forms  are  gone  through  and 
this  is  omitted. 

13,909.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  a  very  general 
neglect  of  these  important  rules  and  principles  of  social  life  and  social 
science  attended  with  practical  injury  of  a  serious  kind  in  the  schools  of 
this  country  generally  ? — I  do  ;  not  from  anything  I  heve  seen  in  the 
schools,  but  I  judge  of  what  goes  on  in  the  schools  by  what  I  see  outside. 
Taking  young  men  who  go  into  business,  although  I  believe  there  is 
a  great  improvement  going  on,  I  believe  the  notion  in  young  men's 
minds  when  they  come  into  the  banks  and  merchants'  counting  houses 
with  small  salaries,  of  making  a  small  saving,  however  small  their 
salary  is,  out  of  it  if  merely  to  form  the  habit  in  themselves,  is  compara- 
tively rare  to  what  I  think  it  would  be  if  the  teaching  was  of  a  different 
kind.  Then  with  regard  to  money  and  banking,  you  see  what  is  going 
on  in  America  with  regard  to  their  unconvertible  paper  currency.  What 
can  that  be  owing  to  except  to  ignoi'ance  of  the  plainest  rules  of  economic 
science  ?  I  believe  a  very  lai'ge  portion  of  the  bankruptcies  that  we 
have  are  owing  to  it ;  and  I  am  afraid  the  temptations  that  young  men 
get  into  from  expending  more  freely  than  they  ought,  also  arises  from 
their  not  getting  these  notions  into  their  heads.  I  could  give  you  an 
illustration.  In  what  I  have  done  I  have  tried  to  grapple  with  the 
most  difficult  cases.  I  remember  in  the  Jews'  school  of  little  boys 
which  I  was  teaching  some  years  ago,  I  asked  a  boy  when  he  went  out 
what  he  expected  Jiis  wages  would  be.     He  said,  "  Perhaps  5s.  or  6s, 
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W.  Ellis,  Esq.  «  a  week."  I  asked  him  wliat  he  would  do  with  it.  He  said  he  would 
a7tliF~b~l86f  e'iv6  i*  *o '■''' ™°'^i6i''  Then  I  put  before  him  as  a  consequence  of  the 
'  ■  instruction  that  he  had  been  getting  in  my  class,  "  If  you  were  to  talk 
"  to  her  as  we  have  beentalking  together  here,  do  you  think  you  could 
"  persuade  your  mother  to  let  you  put  by  a  penny  a  week?  "  Bethought 
he  could.  Then  he  told  me  what  it  would  make  at  the  ^Id  of  the  year, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  ;  and  then  I  made  the  boy  tell  me 
what  he  would  be  likely  to  do  when  his  wages  were  raised  to  8s.  and 
10s.  a  week,  and  which  would  be  the  most  likely  to  save  out  of  8s.  or  10s. 
a  week,  the  boy  who  had  got  these  thoughts  in  his  head  from  school,  or 
one  who  had  not  ?  and,  which  would  be  more  likely  to  be  punctual  in 
his  attendance  at  work  and  obliging  or  in  assisting  in  any  emergency,  and 
which  would  be  giving  the  better  example  to  the  younger  boys  in  the 
family  ?  All  this  comes  home  to  the  boy's  understanding,  and  it  strikes 
me  that  it  is  a  more  important  part  of  education  than  any  other  which 
you  can  imagine  ;  not  only  more  important,  but  that  which  assists  every- 
thing else. 

13.910.  Do  you  believe  that  this  class  of  instruction  might  with  great 
advantage  be  introduced  into  all  schools  and  all  mechanics'  institutions, 
wherever  the  young  are  trained  ? — Yes. 

13.911.  With  great  practical  advantage?  —  With  great  practical 
advantage. 

13.912.  (Lord  Taunfon.)  In  short,  you  would  wish  a  good  system  of 
morals  and  political  economy  taught  in  the  best  possible  manner  ? — Yes. 

13.913.  It  comes  to  that  ? — Yes.  Political  economy  of  course  being 
what  I  consider  one  of  the  subordinate  branches  of  morals.  Morals 
without  political  economy,  in  my  mind,  would  have  no  meaning  at  all. 

13.91 4.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Perhaps  we  might  go  a  little  further,  and  say  that 
you  wish  to  show  that  it  could  be  taught,  and  with  immense  iidvautage,  to 
the  young  at  a  very  early  age,  so  as  to  imbue  them  with  those  principles 
which  would  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  them  in  after-life  ? — Yes. 

13.915.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  are  doubtless  acquanted  with  Mrs. 
Marcet's  Elementary  Book  on  Political  Economy.  Is  that  at  all  the  way 
in  which  you  think  that  science  can  be  advantageously  taught  to  young 
persons  ? — I  remember  reading  Mrs.  Marcet's  books  many  years  ago  ;  but 
I  think  it  should  not  be  taught  with  a  book  at  all. 

13.916.  In  that  book  it  is  taught  by  questions,  I  think  ? — Yes  ;  and  a 
very  admirable  book  it  was  for  the  pm^pose  at  the  time  ;  but  what  I  have 
done  is  specially  directed  to  turn  the  attention  of  masters  to  the  way  in 
which  this  matter  should  be  done  ;  and  the  objection  to  questions  and 
answei-s  always  is  the  fear  that  instruction  will  be  made  a  matter  of 
routine,  like  Miss  Magnall's  questions,  and  people  can  leaa'n  all  these  matters 
by  heart,  both  the  questions  and  the  answers,  and  have  none  of  the  spirit 
at  all  while  their  memories  are  perfect. 

13.917.  {Mr.  Acland.)  I  think  you  have  stated  that  ideas  of  duty 
should  not  be  taught,  or, 'in  plain  words,  ought  not  to  be  taught  in  schools 
on  the  ground  of  Revelation,  but  should  be  elicited  from  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  life.  Can  you  suggest  from  experience  how  habits  as  distinguished 
from  knowledge  ought  to  be  fonned  in  such  schools  as  you  would  wish  to 
see  established  ?  Have  you  in  fact  any  arrangements  by  which  boys  are 
taught  to  exercise  forethought  and  to  save  and  restrain  themselves  from 
momentary  gratification  for  those  ultimate  consequences  which  you  draw 
out  of  their  minds  by  training  ? — I  take  it  in  a  day  school  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  show  how  that  could  be  accomplished.  It  could  only 
be  partly  done  there.  That  work  with  any  system  of  school  teaching  must 
be  done  chiefly  at  home.  We  all,  I  think,  should  agree  that  we  must  have 
the  habits  formed  as  well  as  the  intelligence  awakened. 
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13.918.  Do  you  think  that  in  any  lai-ge  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  W.  Ellis,  Esq. 

the  education  of  the  middle  classes  in  England,  while  knowledge  only  is  

conveyed  in  the  schools,  we  should  entirely  rely  on  the  home  influences  in  27th  teb.  1S66. 
the  formation  of  religious  and  moral  character  ? — No ;  I  consider  you 

should  by  no  means  expect  that  you  can  do  everything  in  a  school,  but  I 
would  do  all  I  could  there.  I  wiU  tell  you  what  has  been  done  in  our 
schools.  The  children  there  ai-e  compai'atively  poor,  and  I  should  like 
what  I  am  about  to  say  to  be  verified  by  an  inspection,  the  schools  are  a 
model  of  neatness.  The  boys  are  all  trained  by  appeals  to  their  intelligence 
and  feeling's  ;  there  are  no  blows  struck  ;  there  are  no  hai'sh  words. 
When  I  say  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  there  is  never  a  loose  expression 
from  time  to  time  from  boy  to  boy  ;  but  the  whole  school  is  conducted  on 
a  principle  of  order  and  appeal  to  intelligence.  The  school  property  is 
respected  i  all  kept  clean  ;  no  names  cut  out ;  no  disfigurement.  There  is 
respect  for  property  in  that.  Then  as  to  their  personal  appearance,  some 
boys  who  come  from  the  less  tidy  homes,  on  their  admission  come  in  a 
dirty  or  ragged  state.  That  must  be  rectified.  There  must  be  no  holes  in 
the  clothes  and  no  dirt ;  but  generally  speaking,  having  a  good  school 
established,  the  new  boys  come  in,  and  almost  without  a  word  undergo  a 
change.  It  is  quite  extraordinary  ;  and  gentlemen  who  have  beoH'to  see 
the  schools  have  said,  "  These  are  not  the  children  of  the  poor  people  and 
"  mechanics,  they  are  young  gentlemen." 

13.919.  You  attach  great  importance  to  the  social  tone  and  the  habits 
of  the  school  ? — Veiy  great,  indeed. 

13.920.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  whole  that  tone  wiU  be  best  attained 
by  connecting  schools  with  any  religious  denomination,  or  by  putting  them 
on  a  basis  entirely  broad  and  unconnected  with  any  i-eligious  denomi- 
nation ? — Our  schools  are  on  an  entirely  broad  basis.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction made  in  the  case  of  any  boys  or  the  parents  of  boys  who  come  into 
our  schools  except  from  good  conduct.  I  do  not  want  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  anything  else  being  kept  out ;  all  I  am  asking  for  is,  let 
this  in. 

13.921.  Should  you  have  any  objection  to  sketch  out,  bearing  in  mind 
what  the  object  of  this  Commission  is,  such  a  course  of  teaching,  con- 
fining yourself  merely  to  teaching,  as  you  think  would  be  suitable  for 
.schools  in  which  the  boys  come  with  the  intention  of  entering  on  the 
eai'ning  of  wages  or  going  into  apprenticeship  at  the  age  of  14,  and  then 
to  point  out  what  enlargement  of  that  course  you  would  give  in  the  case  of 
boys  who  might  remain  until  16,  and  who  then  would  be  likely  to  go  into  the 
higher  mercantile  positions  ? — 1  am  afraid  that  will  be  quite  beyond  me. 
I  have  said,  and  I  may  be  allowed  perhaps  to  repeat  it,  that  I  am  simply 
a  man  of  business.  I  have  had  my  attention  awakened  to  what  I  consider 
wants  outside  the  school  ;  and  my  attention  has  been  thrown  back  from 
them  to  say,  could  none  of  these  have  been  prevented  by  better  work  in 
the  school  ?  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  could  be,  but  I  am 
not  really  competent  to  go  into  the  details  of  courses  of  instruction  or  to 
say  what  had  better  be  done.  I  am  simply  confining  myself  to  saying  that 
this  had  better  not  be  left  undone, 

13.922.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  chief  aim  of 
your  evidence  is  this,  that  whatever  course  of  instruction  may  be 
adopted  in  the  higher  or  middle  classes,  whether  language,  or  mathe- 
matics, or  science,  the  practical  training  founded  on  the  comprehension 
of  social  life  should  be  an  element  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ? — 
That  is  quite  my  opinion. 

13.923.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  have  taken  a  considerable 
part  in  the  movement  which  has  recently  occurred  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don to  provide  education  for  the  lower  stratum  of  the  middle  classes  ?— 
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W.  Ellis,  Esq.  Yes.     I  should  not  ]ike  to  say  that  I  have  taken  a  considerable  part,  so 

as  to  convey  the  idea  that  I  have  done  anything  except  in  a  subordinate 

arthFeb.  1866.  i^-ay.     I  am  only  one. 

■ 13,924.  You   are  a  merchant  of  the  City  of  London  ? — I  am   the 

manager  of  one  of  the  largest  marine  insurance  companies  in  the  City 
of  London,  and  have  been  so  for  40  years. 

13.925.  Is  it  your  impression  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  the  means 
of  eftucation  for  that  class  at  present  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the 
suburbs  ? — A  terrible  want  of  the  right  kind  of  education.  I  would 
not  have  thrown  myself  into  this  at  all  had  it  not  been  with  the  hope 
that  we  should  get  something  better  as  well  as  more  education. 

18.926.  Do  you  anticipate  thatthat  movement  will  succeed  to  an  extent 
that  will  in  a  great  measure  provide  for  the  want  which  you  now  state 
to  exist  ? — L  shall  throw  the  whole  of  my  influence,  small  as  it  is,  in 
that  direction,  and  but  for  that  I  would  not  have  taken  any  part  in  it  at 
all,  because  I  consider  the  middle  classes  really  must  take  care  of  them- 
selves. And  I  should  bestow  my  funds  and  my  leisure  time  upon  the 
poorer  classes,  excepling  that  I  see  a  very  large  number  of  the  middle 
class  children  sinking  down,  from  their  incapacity  to  guide  themselves 
aright,  into  the  poorer  class,  and  when  they  do  so  sink  T  think  every- 
body will  agree  with  me  that  they  are  more  miserable  objects  than  those 
who  were  born  in  that  class. 

13.927.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  existina;  London  schools 
that  are  available  for  these  classes  ? — Yes,  I  know  a  little  of  them. 

13.928.  What  is  your  opinion  of  their  character  generally  ? — They 
are  all  the  same.  This  kind  of  instruction  which  I  am  pleading  for  is 
entirely  left  out. 

13.929.  I  do  not  mean  as  to  social  science,  but  do  they  give  an 
instruction  of  an  ordinarily  good  description  ? — Yes,  the  City  of  London 
school  has  got  quite  a  name. 

13.930.  You  mean  Dr.  Mortimer's  school? — Yes,  and  the  scholars  are 
most  successful  in  going  up  to  the  Universities  and  taking  honours. 

13.931.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  you  not  acquainted  with  any  schools 
in  the  country,  elementary  schools,  national  schools,  and  others,  in 
which  the  simple  elements  of  political  economy,  wages,  and  so  on,  arc 
taught  ? — I  should  be  sony  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  read  about 
them. 

13.932.  {Lord  Taunton.')  I  think  you  stated  a  case  that  in  someway 
or  other  the  sounder  opinions  upon  practical  matters  of  political 
economy  that  especially  affect  the  humbler  classes  have  reached  them, 
and  that  they  are  less  disposed  to  do  a  great  many  things  which  they 
used  to  do  ? — I  am  quite  of  that  opinion,  that  there  is  a  prodigious 
onward  movement,  and  the  only  question  in  my  mind  is  how  far  that 
might  be  hastened.  I  admit  the  greatness  of  the  improvement,  but  I 
am  still  more  impressed  with  the  greater  need  of  further  improvement. 

13.933.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Is  the  system  taught  fully  in  the  King's 
Sombourne  school,  which  formerly  was  the  Dean  of  Hereford's  ? — I  do 
not  know  anything  about  that  school,  except  in  the  time  of  the  Dean  of 
Hereford  when  he  was  Mr.  Dawes. 

13,439.  Was  it  taught  then  ? — When  I  was  fii-st  beginning  my  work 
I  fell  in  with  Mr.  Dawes'  books,  and  I  opened  a  communication  with 
him.  On  one  occasion  when  he  came  to  London  he  paid  me  a  visit. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  Dean  of  Here- 
ford. I  showed  him  in  manuscript  what  I  was  then  v/riting.  I  was 
writing  out  the  smaller  and  earlier  lessons.  I  showed  him  my  first 
attempts  at  these  "  Progressive  Lessons,"  which  is  the  smallest  thing, 
and  1  believe  the  best  thing,  I  have  done  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
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tion.     When  I  showed  my  little  manuscript  to  him,  it  was  at  the  time  W.  Ellis,  Esq, 
the  people  were  full  of  the  agitation  about  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the         — — 
angry  feelings  which  you  know  pervaded  society  at  that  time.     But  he  27t]iFeK1866, 
said  to  me,  "  Mr.  Ellis,  if  I  were  to  introduce  this  into  my  school  I 
"  should  have  the  whole  village  in  a  flame  about  me." 

13.935.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  your  book 
is  now  used  in  other  schools  besides  your  own  to  any  extent  ?— I  have 
no  means  of  judging.  It  has  not  had  any  very  large  circulation.  It  is 
a  book  merely  meant  for  schoolmasters.  The  book  edited  by  the  Dean 
of  Hereford  has  had  a  very  large  sale  :  nearly  10,000  copies  have  been 
sold. 

13.936.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  more  acquaintance  with  schools 
in  London  than  in  the  country  ? — I  have  very  little.  My  time  is  pretty 
well  absorbed  in  business. 

13.937.  Your  acquaintance  is  with  schools  in  London  chiefly  ? — I 
have  come  in  contact  with  a  good  number  of  other  masters,  but,  as  a 
rule,  attention  is  not  awakened  to  this  kind  of  instruction.  I  may  men- 
tion this,  that  in  the  largest  school  in  London,  which  is  the  Jews'  Free 
school,  I  believe  the  inspector's  attention  was  directed  to  this  kind  of 
instruction  in  the  school.  I  thought  he  would  have  considered  it  rather 
a  good  thing,  it  being  a  school  for  Jews,  that  this  should  be  taught,  but 
I  am  told  he  rather  pooh-poohed  it. 

Adjourned. 


28thl'eb.  1866. 


Wednesday,  28tli  February  1866. 

PRESENT  : 

Lord  Stanley. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peter  Eri.k,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Storeab,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  STANLEY  in  the  Chair. 

Gr.  W.  Dasent,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  called  in  and  examined.  q  jy  jjusent 

13.938.  {Lord  Stanley.')  I  think    you    have  had  considerable   ex-   Esq.,  D.C.L. 
perience  as  an  examiner  for  the  Council  of  Military  Education  ? — 
Yes. 

13.939.  And  also  for  the  India  Civil  Service  ? — Yes. 

13.940.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  subject  on  which  you  come 
to  give  evidence  is  especially  the  study  of  the  English  language  and 
English  literature  as  a  means  for  education  ?  — Yes,  and  English 
history.  Those  are  the  subjects  which  I  have  examined  in  ;  they  go 
very  much  together. 

13.941.  As  a  rule,  should  you  say  that  either  of  those  subjects, 
English  history  or  English  language,  are  studied  in  English  schools  ? 
— Yes,  I  should  say  that  they  are  now.  I  think  I  can  remember  the 
time  when  they  were  not. 

13.942.  That  is  a  change  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years  ? — 
Yes,  during  the  last  12  years.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  they  never 
were  studied.  I  studied  them  myself  at  a  public  school  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  there  was  much  assistance  given  at  public  schools,  or  at  any 
schools,  in  fact. 
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^^i'sq  i)"cL'  13)943.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  until  the  last  20  years  or  so 
'J '_  '   '    classical  studies  have  had  almost  the  monopoly  ? — Quite  so. 

ifuliFeK  1860.  13,944.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  study  of  the  English  langu.ige  in 
■  the  same  manner  as  Latin  and  Greek  are  studied  at  schools  will  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  as  a  means  of  mental  improvement  ? — Yes  ;  I 
think  the  means,  by  which  I  understand  the  manuals  and  guides,  are 
not  nearly  perfect.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  not  so  perfect 
as  the  classical  ones  used  to  be.  I  should  think,  for  instance,  they 
were  quite  as  perfect  at  present  as  the  classical  ones  were  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  Within  my  recollection  I  think  the  classical 
manuals  have  increased  in  value  so  greatly  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
measure  them.  When  one  looks  back  to  the  days  of  Adams's  "  Roman 
Antiquities,"  and  compares  it  with  Smith's  Dictionaries,  I  think  it 
would  be  very  hard  indeed  if  English  manuals  now  were  worse  than 
Adams  or  Potter  used  to  be. 

13.945.  But  they  are  in  a  state  of  considerable  improvement  ? — ^Yes. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  even  the  classical  manuals  would  admit  of  great  im- 
provement. I  do  not  think  the  study  of  any  language  or  literature  can 
be  considered  as  having  definitely  reached  its  extreme  limit,  but  cer- 
tainly the  English  manuals  are  not  worse  than  the  classical  ones  were 
30  years  ago  ;  by  which  I  also  mean  that  I  think  about  30  years  ago 
the  classical  ones  were  about  as  bad  as  they  could  be. 

13.946.  With  regard  to  the  study  of  English  history,  is  that  now 
attended  to  in  your  experience  ? — Very  much  so.  From  my  experience, 
if  I  am  to  say  my  experience,  I  at  once  say  that  within  the  last  10 
years  there  has  been  the  most  astonishing  improvement.  I  can  men- 
tion a  fact  in  reference  to  that.  I  once,  if  I  remember  rightly,  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  examined  a  hundred  young  men  from  17  to 
19  for  the  artillery.  With  the  greatest  possible  diificulty  we  got  20 
of  them  who  got  the  minimum  of  about  80  marks,  that  is  to  say,  who 
qualified  in  English.  Last  Christmas  I  examined  about  100  can- 
didates, and  there  were  only  seven  that  were  below  the  minimum, 
and  many  of  them  obtained  very  high  marks  indeed.  There  is  not  a 
question  about  it. 

13.947.  In  the  first  instance  80  per  cent,  failed,  and  in  the  second 
only  seven  per  cent.  ? — Yes  ;  I  could  show  the  Commissioners  some  of  the 
earlier  papers.  There  was  scaicely  an  attempt  made  to  answer  them. 
The  papers  were  sent  in  with  most  ridiculous  scrawls  upon  them, 
showing  the  candidates  had  never  been  taught  anything  at  all  of  that 
subject,  and  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it.  The  process  which  I  imagine 
has  been  going  on  is  that  tlio  teachers  have  tauglit  themselves,  and 
that  they  are  beginning  to  teach  their  pupils.  About  12  years  ago 
they  knew  next  to  nothing,  neither  teachers  nor  the  pupils,  judging  by 
the  results  shown  by  the  pupils  when  they  came  up  to  be  examined. 

13.948.  You  are  speaking  in  reference  to  English,  English  literature 
and  English  history  ? — Yes  ;  I  can  only  speak  of  the  subjects  in  which 
I  examined.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  there  is  a  very  great  im- 
provement both  in  the  teachers  (because  you  had  to  begin  with  them) 
and  in  the  pupils.  I  have  examined  thousands  of  candidates  during 
the  last  12  years.  I  suppose  I  have  never  examined  less  than  500  or 
600  candidates  in  a  year. 

13.949.  You  say  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in 
regard  to  these  English  subjects  in  middle-class  schools  ? — I  do  not 
know,  when  I  examine  the  boys,  where  they  come  from.  They  come 
from  all  schools. 

13.950.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
those  with  whom  you  have  to  deal  have  not  been  educated  at  the  great 
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public  schools? — I  do  not  exactly  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  ^^•J^",^^"'- 
middle-  class  school.  I  think  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  ^^•'  -"•^•■^- 
themwill  be  found  to  have  been  educated  at  some  public  school  in  the  28thFeb  1S06. 
first  instance,  and  then  sent  to  some  other  educational  establishment.  ' 

A  few  have  remained  at  public  schools,  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that 
in  almost  every  military  examination  one  or  two  of  the  best  candidates 
come  from  public  schools.  We  had  a  Harrow  boy  not  long  ago  who 
did  excessively  well. 

13.951.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.')  Coming  direct  ? — Yes  ;  and  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  way  in  which  they  ought  all  to  come.  I  should  think 
that  the  training  colleges  ought  to  be  superseded  ultimately. 

13.952.  {Lord  Stanley.)  The  habit  of  sending  boys  to  read  with 
a  private  tutor  or  to  some  special  college  after  leaving  a  public  school, 
I  suppose  to  some  extent  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  public  school 
does  not  supply  the  wants  of  the  examinations  ? — Yes  ;  but  before  I 
proceed  further  there  is  one  thing  to  be  considered.  Very  often 
parents,  and  I  have  found  it  in  several  instances  myself,  insist  upon  their 
son  taking  a  career  for  which  he  is  quite  unfit.  In  the  first  place  boys 
are  born  with  different  degrees  of  intellect,  and  the  father  has  very 
often  not  sense  enough  to  see  that  the  boy  has  fair  average  ability,  but' 
is  unfit  to  distinguish  himself  in  any  particular  career.  Within  my 
recollection  several  of  my  acquaintance  have  had  that  sort  of  mania 
with  regard  to  the  Woolwich  examination,  which  is  notoriously  one  of 
the  most  difficult.  The  competition  is  excessively  severe.  Mathe- 
matics are  required  to  bo  rather  high,  and  it  may  be  called  the  flower 
of  the  competitive  examinations.  1  think  it  is  quite  as  difficult  as  the 
Indian  Civil  Service.  In  every  case  but  one  these  fathers  insisted 
upon  sending  boys  in  who  had  no  sort  of  turn  for  that  particular 
examination,  and  in  every  case  but  one  theii"  sons  failed.  Therefore 
I  think  many  of  the  failures  are  from  the  natural  defects  of  the  boys 
themselves,  and  from  the  father  who  insists  on  sending  his  son  in  for 
an  examination  for  which  he  is  unfitted.  I  may  mention  one  instance, 
which  is  a  very  curious  one.  I  examined  a  candidate  two  or  three 
times  (because  he  failed)  for  the  artillery.  I  set  a  subject  for  an  essay,. 
which  was,  "  Describe  the  course  of  education  which  you  have  had  ;" 
and  the  answer  was  most  touching.  He  said,  "I  have  been  at  five 
"  different  places  of  education  within  the  last  four  years.  I  am  quite 
"  unfit  for  this  examination,  but  I  cannot  get  my  father  to  believe  it. 
"  He  drives  me  in,  and,  thank  Heaven,  this  is  the  last  time  he  can 
"  drive  me  in,  because  next  time  I  shall  be  over  age."  There  are 
often  cases  of  that  kind,  so  that  failures  very  often  only  represent  the 
father's  eagerness,  and  not  the  deficiency  of  the  particular  place  of 
education.  I  think  people  very  often  imagine  that  all  boys  are  born 
equal,  though  we  know  there  are  only  a  few  people  who  can  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  any  career.  Some  of  these  examinations  are 
excessively  trying  ones,  and  fathers  and  teachers  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed in  case  the  boys  fail.  It  very  often  does  not  depend  on  the 
teacher  himself  whether  the  boy  shall  go  in.  The  father  says,  "  I  wish 
"  my  boy  to  go  in  for  that  examination."  He  thinks  it  is  a  nice  thing" 
to  have  his  son  in  the  engineers.  I  was  only  saying  when  schools  are 
blamed  that  it  should  always  be  considered  that  very  often  it  -was  not 
the  fault  of  this  or  that  school,  but  of  the  parent  or  the  natural 
guardian,  who  made  a  boy  take  a  career  for  which  he  was  naturally 
unfit.     I  am  now  ready  to  proceed. 

13.953.  Do  you  think  that  at  present  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to 
English  history  or  English  literature  as  compared  with  classics  in  those 
schools  of  which  you  have  any  knowledge  ? — No,  I  should  say  not. 
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%  ^'  ^^*"''  My  notion  is,  if  I  send  my  sons,  as  I  have  sent  them,  to  a  public  school 
hsq.,n.C.l,.  jjj  jQ  (jj.  j2  years  old,  and  the  school  has  the  care  of  that  boy  till  he'  is 
28rti  Feb.  1866    ^^'  provided  the  boy  has  fan*  natural  abilities,  if  I  wish  him  to  go  in 

'  for  a  direct  commission,  for  instance,  which  is  one  of  the  easiest  things 

anyone  could  imagine,  I  think  I  ought  not  to  have  to  send  him  to  any 
training  college,  where  any  abilities  which  he  may  have  will  run  the  risk 
of  being  entirely  ruined  by  the  cramming  process  which  he  will  have  to 
undergo.  I  think  a  public  school  ought  to  send  out  the  boys  of  ordinary 
ability  confided  to  its  care  in  a  fit  state  to  pass  any  ordinary  examina- 
tion, and  the  clever  ones  fit  to  pass  a  difficult  examination.  I  men- 
tioned the  direct  commission  because  the  qualifications  for  that  are 
ridiculously  low.  If  anybody  hears  that  a  boy  has  failed  in  a  direct 
commission  for  the  ai-my,  he  maybe  quite  certain  that  the  boy  is  hardly 
fit  for  anything  at  all.  The  Woolwich  examinations  and  the  Indian 
examinations  are  quite  different.  They  are  both  very  difficult  special 
examinations.  I  should  say  Woolwich  was  the  harder  of  the  two. 
Seeing  that  masters  of  schools  have  their  pupils  with  them  so  long  a 
time,  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  vei'y  unreasonable  that  they  should  have  a 
certain  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  some  knowledge  of 
English  history.  With  regard  to  the  literature,  which  I  understand  is 
complained  of,  T  think  if  you  teach  a  boy  a  language,  as  it  is  his  own 
tongue,  he  will  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  that  he  will  gradually  teach 
himself  literature  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  said  that  no  school  can 
teach  English  literature  ;  no  doubt  no  school  can  teach  any  literature 
thoroughly.  I  do  not  suppose  Latin  and  Greek  literature  are  thoroughly 
taught  at  any  school,  but  if  you  give  boys  the  means  of  learning  them 
by  teaching  them  the  language,  they  will  learn  the  literature  to  a 
certain  extent  for  themselves.  I  know  that  is  what  I  did.  I  was  at 
Westminster.  I  had  a  natural  turn,  I  suppose,  for  language.  I  got 
considerable  knowledge  of  English,  which  I  have  studied  ever  since, 
and  it  has  been  the  great  delight  of  my  life.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  subjects  of  study.  Is  it  not  absurd  that  people  should  be 
kept  till  21  before  they  have  any  sort  of  instruction  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  then,  when  it  occurs  to  them  that  they  had  better  have 
known  it,  they  find  that  it  is  too  late  ? 

13,9.')4.  As  far  as  the  routine  of  a  great  public  school  goes,  I  presume 
that  a  young  man  will  go  to  college  without  having  read  a  line  of  any 
standard  English  author  ? — I  should  say  that  as  there  always  have 
been  speeches  at  public  schools,  they  must  have  had  some  knowledge 
of  it.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  question 
would  imply.  I  think  there  is  a  paralytic  attempt  to  teach  English. 
If  you  ask  me  what  I  think  the  result  will  be,  I  think  that  if  heads  of 
schools,  instead  of  coming  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  or  the 
Council  of  Military  Education,  and  whining  about  the  examinations, 
were  to  try  and  teach  their  boys  a  little  more,  they  would  find  that 
boys  would  be  able  to  be  taught  English  to  a  certain  extent.  But, 
whether  they  do  so  or  not,  I  am  quite  certain  of  this,  that  if  the  public 
schools  do  not  do  this,  they  will  ultimately  lose  their  pupils.  I  think, 
without  in  the  least  wishing  to  run  down  Latin  and  Greek,  which  I 
admire  as  much  as  anyone  can,  masters  of  public  schools  are  unprofit- 
able servants  if  they  do  not  teach  English  as  well  as  Latin  and 
Greek. 

13,955.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Would  you  teach  Englisli  systematically 
in  schools,  or  as  a  separate  study  ?  Would  you  teach  English  grammar 
separately  from  Latin  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I 
would  give  them  an  equality  of  time,  but  I  think  there  might  be  some 
hours  every  week  devoted  to  it.     If  you  begin  to  teach  the  boy  English 
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you  will  find  that  his  own  language  is  what  he  naturally  takes  an  G.  W.  Daseni, 
interest  in.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  feeling  against  the  study  of  ^^1->  ^-C.L. 
English  is  only  owing  to  that  old  blind  feeling  of  inferiority  of  English  QOfi,  TTT'jofifi 
as  compared  with  classics.     It  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  time  of  the  twin  ^  ' 

tyrants,  Greek  and  Latin.  I  am  prepared  to  assert  the  equality  of 
English,  and  the  necessity  as  well  as  the  practiciibihty  of  teaching  it. 
At  present  I  say  the  manuals  and  the  means  are  defective,  and  the 
teachers  themselves  know  very  little  about  it ;  but  that  does  not  prove 
that  there  is  not  a  philology  of  the  English  language,  and  an  excessively 
interesting  one.  More  than  that,  I  can  say  that  no  classical  language 
can  be  properly  taught  without  a  knowledge  of  English  and  other  ver- 
nacular languages. 

13.956.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  all  boys  who  leave  public  schools  or 
universities  with  classical  distinction  are  well  acquainted  with  their  own 
language  ? — I  think  not  ;  not  nearly  so  much  as  they  might  be.  I  have, 
for  instance,  known  young  men  who  write  very  good  Latin  prose 
indeed,  and  very  good  Latin  verse.  I  know  what  good  Latin  prose 
and  Latin  verse  is,  and  I  have  known  the  same  young  men  utterly 
incapable  of  writing  a  letter  in  their  own  language  or  a  decent  essay  ; 
they  have  got  no  choice  of  words  and  no  sort  of  mastery  over  the 
language.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  exceptions.  I  say 
there  are.  I  mentioned  the  case  of  a  Harrow  boy^  He  wrote  a  most 
excellent  English  essay  and  a  capital  letter  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
he  did  it  in  spite  of  the  system  in  which  he  was  trained.  He  was  the 
exception  that  proved  the  rule. 

13.957.  Can  any  young  man  attain  even  moderate  classical  honours 
at  the  universities  or  the  great  schools  if  he  cannot  translate  a  difficult 
G-reek  or  Latin  passage  into  perfectly  good  English  ? — I  should  say 
the  English  was  not  perfectly  good.  It  may  be  a  very  accurate  trans- 
lation in  very  bad  English.  I  only  know  Oxford,  but  I  have  been 
shown  Cambridge  translations  which  might  have  been  accurate,  but 
they  certainly  were  not  English. 

13,95S.  Those  were  by  young  men  high  in  classics  ? — Yes,  fair.  I 
must  observe,  I  think,  that  a  young  man  who  is  able  in  one  subject  wiU 
very  likely  have  a  spark  of  ability  in  another.  But  on  the  other  hand 
I  have  great  experience  in  observing  writing.  I  think  I  know  good 
writing  when  I  see  it,  and  I  must  say  that  some  who  had  great  classical 
reputations  have  been  the  worst  English  writers  I  have  known.  I 
have  observed  this  over  and  over  again.  I  have  known  men  recom- 
mended solely  in  consequence  of  their  university  repu  ration,  and  I 
have  found  that  they  have  been  signal  failures  in  English  writing — 
splendid  scholars,  but  utterly  incapable  of  expressing  themselves  in 
their  own  tongue.  They  have  no  choice  of  words,  and  very  often 
have  a  very  cumbrous  heavy  way  of  expressing  themselves. 

13,959.  You  say  that  in  the  subjects  of  your  examinations  you  have 
perceived  a  considerable  improvement  during  the  last  ten  years  ? — 
The  very  greatest.  Of  course  when  you  begin  with  zero  it  is  very 
hard  to  say  how  far  you  may  not  improve.  Twelve  years  ago  the 
majority  of  the  boys  who  came  up  for  those  examinations  knew  a 
few  fads  in  Enghsh  history,  perhaps  a  few  dates  strung  together,  but 
in  English  they  seemed  utterly  incapable  of  expressing  themselves. 
They  did  not  know  even  that  there  was  any  syntax  or  construction 
of  the  English  language.  The  only  thing  which  saved  Ihem  in  those 
early  examinations  was  something  which  has  since  been  cut  off,  namely, 
literature.  In  despair,  you  would  ask  them,  "  Who  are  the  principal 
"  English  authors  ?  "  The  boy  would  know  Shakspeare.  Milton,  Pope, 
and  a  few  more,  so  that  you   got  a  few  facts,  but  of  the  language,  as  a 
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%.7^'  nrV'  langi'^-ge,  they  knew  nothing.  I  say  if  you  teach  them  the  language 
^•^_^'    •    they  teach  themselves  the  literature. 

28th  Feb.  18SG.       13,960.  The  gi-eat  majority  of  those  who  come  before  you  belong 

'. —      to  the   upper  part  of  the  middle  class  ?  —  Yes,  I   should    say  they 

did.  Most  of  these  boys  are  young  men  examined  for  the  militaiy 
examinations.  The  parents  of  nearly  all  of  these  young  men  are 
obliged  to  provide  l.TOZ.  a  year  for  them,  or  some  sum  approaching  that 
amount  ;  so  that,  though  the  Woolwich  examination  is  open  to  every 
natural-born  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  that  person's  fatlier  must  find  a 
considerable  sum  to  support  them. 

13.961.  Without  reference  to  what  school  they  have  been  to, 
but  as  regards  their  actual  condition,  would  you  point  out  what  the 
main  deficiencies  of  their  instruction  appear  to  be?  —  I  should 
say,  premising  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  deficiency  or  inequality 
of  intellect  in  boys,  that  they  are  still  not  very  well  acquainted  with 
English  grammar.  Tliey  write  better  composition  than  they  did.  They 
write  much  better  letters  ;  they  can  express  themselves  better  in  an 
essay. 

13.962.  How  is  the  spelling  ? — The  spelling  is  much  better  than  it 
used  to  be.  The  spelling  is  not  so  bad  in  either  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  or  the  examinations  for  Woolwich.  There  are  some  bad 
examples  in  spelling  for  the  direct  commissions,  but  really  the  igno- 
rance of  some  of  the  boys  sent  up  for  the  direct  commissions  is 
astounding. 

13.963.  Are  your  remarks  generally  applied  to  both  these  depart- 
ments, the  military  examinations  and  the  Indian  examinations  ? — I 
think  that  the  Woolwich  examination  and  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
examination  are  very  nearly  on  a  par.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  would  take 
a  cleverer  young  man  to  get  in  for  Woolwich,  making  due  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  age,  than  it  would  for  India.  It  is  an  easier 
examination  to  get  in  for  India  than  for  Woolwich. 

13.964.  Are  they  much  the  same  class  of  candidates  that  come  up  for 
Woolwich  and  for  India  ? — I  know  nothing  about  them,  except  by 
numbers.  I  should  say  there  were  more  Scotchmen  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  examinations,  and  more  Ii'ishmen  for  the  olher  examina- 
tions. 

13.965.  Do  they  appear  to  have  gone  through  the  same  general  sort 
of  training  ? — Yes,  I  think  so:  and  I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  they  would 
be  found  to  have  come  from  rather  the  upper  middle  class. 

13.966.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  What  is  the  minimum  of  age  of  the 
boys  that  have  come  before  you  in  any  of  the  examinations  ? — 
Seventeen  is  the  minimum  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  boys  I  ex- 
amine for  the  military  examinations  are  generally  from  18  to  19. 

13.967.  The  question  I  wished  to  ask  was,  how  far  your  experience 
would  enable  you  to  say  to  what  extent  a  boy's  education  might  fairly 
be  carried,  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave  school  for  the  purpose  of  going 
into  commercial  pursuits  or  entering  on  the  business  of  life  at,  say,  16  ; 
can  you  give  any  answer  to  such  a  question  as  that  ? — No  ;  I  should 
that,  with  a  boy  of  such  pursuits,  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  he 
should  be  made  as  thorough  a  master  of  English  as  he  could  be  ;  that 
is  to  say,  of  writing.  I  think  he  might  have  the  same  education  as  the 
others,  only  it  might  stop  a  little  shorter.  You  can  do  a  great  deal 
with  a  boy  by  the  time  he  is  16.  You  will  find  out  by  that  time 
whether  he  is  fit  for  anything  or  not. 

13.968.  Looking  to  education  as  a  preparation  for  a  life  of  business, 
I  suppose  that  you  would  consider  that  a  good  education  in  English 
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was  an  important  feature  in  the  training  that  a  boy  ought  to  have  ? —  G.  W.  Dasent, 
Certainly.  Esq.,  IhC.L. 

13.969.  To  what  extent  would  you  carry  that.     I  presume  you  gg^iii^i,  is66 
would  have  him  thoroughly  taught  the  English  grammar  ? — Yes.  ' 

13.970.  With  regard  to  literature,  what  is  exactly  the  meaning  of 
teaching  English  literature  ?— I  understand  by  teaching  English  litera- 
ture, the  reading  and  remembering  as  much  as  you  can  of  as  many 
authors  as  you  can.  That  is  why  I  say  it  is  very  difficult  to  teach 
literature,  because  the  scope  is  very  great.  T  think  if  you  teach  a  boy 
English  he  will  probably  read  most  of  the  authors  for  himself,  if  he 
has  got  any  taste.  I  refer  to  boys  intended  for  the  higher  pursuits. 
Whether  the  lower  ones  would  do  the  same,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
I  should  think,  at  any  rate,  they  would  not  be  in  a  worse  position  for 
learning  it.  My  notion  is,  that  every  Englishman  who  is  to  be  educated 
ought  to  bo  taught  his  own  language.  It  seems  to  me  a  self-evident 
proposition.  Instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  sucked  in  with  their  mother's 
milk  or  picked  up  as  they  run  along  anyhow,  I  think,  as  in  every  other 
country,  English  boys  ought  to  be  taught  their  own  language.  I  believe 
in  every  country  in  which  I  have  been  they  are  taught  their  own 
language. 

13.971.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  a  boy  ought  to  be 
taught  English  grammar,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  a  certain  proportion  of  the  best  literature  of 
his  country  by  the  time  he  is  16.  He  cannot  possibly  go  over  anything 
like  the  whole  field  of  English  litei'ature  by  that  time  ? — No. 

13.972.  In  what  way  would  you  test  by  examination  the  extent  of 
his  education  in  what  is  called  English  literature  ? — What  I  have  done 
in  any  examination  is  to  take  a  series  of  passages,  40  or  50. 

13.973.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Those  are  persons  above  16  ? — I  am  not  aware 
that  I  have  ever  examined  any  candidates  from  the  special  class  to 
which  you  refer.  But  if  any  of  these  presumed  students  were  about 
to  be  examined  in  literature,  I  am  now  going  to  say  how  I  should  ex- 
amine them.  I  should  take  40  or  50  passages,  selected  from  what  I 
call  fair  authors — Shakspeare,  Milton,  Pope,  and  some  of  the  later 
writers.  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Tennyson.  I  have-  set  this  question 
over  and  over  again.  "  Here  is  a  passage.  State  where  it  comes  from, 
"  explain  any  peculiarities  of  English  in  it,  and  state  the  context  as  far 
"  as  you  are  able  to  do  so."  If  you  set  50  passages,  if  the  candidates 
are  at  all  instructed,  you  will  find  that  they  answer  it  in  various  degrees. 
I  remember  an  Irishman  answering  43  out  of  50  right.  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  know  how  he  did  it. 

13.974.  {Mr.  Acland.)  In  how  much  time  ? — In  three  or  four  hours. 
They  would  not  be  very  long  passages.  No  one  would  be  expected  to 
answer  so  many.  If  six  or  ten  are  answered  it  would  be  quite  enough 
to  show  considerable  acquaintance  with  English  literature.  I  think 
that  the  fairest  way  of  examination,  and  it  meets  the  objection  which 
is  made  to  cramming,  because  nobody  who  knows  10  out  of  40  or  50 
passages  taken  out  of  a  whole  literature  can  be  accused  of  cramming. 
No  one  accuses  a  master  or  a  pupil  of  cramming  classics  when  the  pupil 
is  able  to  take  up  at  random  a  passage  and  tell  you  all  about  it,  and 
what  it  means.  Very  often  quotations  may  stop  short,  and  only  half 
of  the  passage  may  be  given,  the  candidate  being  required  to  supply  the 
rest ;  for  instance,  "  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing " — some 
people  do  not  know  how  it  goes  on.  Another  very  good  way  is  taking 
proverbial  lines.  "  How  many  passages  can  you  remember  from 
"  authors  which  have  passed  into  proverbs  and  into  daily  life  ?  "  When 
one  is  accused  of  cramming,  it  is  as  weU  to  show  that  there  are  things 
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G.  W.  Dusent,  which  pupils  cannot  ciam.     You  cannot  cram  Die  knowledge  of  the 

Eeq.yD.C.L.   -iv],oie  liLeratiire,  nor  do  you  expect  that  any  one  who  has  all  these 

98iIiFeb~lSC3   1"6stiom3  set  him  would  answer  them  all.     I  have  never  set  any  series 

[ '  01  qucstioiis  that  I  have  not  been  astonished  at  the  excellent  way  some 

of  them  have  been  answered. 

13.975.  {Lord Lyttelton.)  It  is  the  fault  of  the  examiner  if  cramming 
is  allowed,  is  it  not  ? — I  think  so.  I  meant  to  say  that  it  must  be  a 
^'ory  bad  examiner  who  doss  not  find  it  out.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  any 
ijystem  would  attain  the  extinction  of  cramming.  I  think  I  know 
every  manual  that  is  in  daily  use,  and  of  course,  if  I  see  a  character  of 
liichard  the  Third  given  out  of  one  of  those  manuals,  perhaps  for  the 
livst  time  it  may  produce  a  good  effect  upon  me,  but  when  1  find  ten 
boys  quoting  it  exactly  in  the  same  way,  "  The  hand  that  struck 
"  down "  so  and  so  "  could  not  have  been  palsied  or  paralyzed,"  it 
rather  impairs  one's  notion  of  its  originality,  and  the  "  crammee,"  if  I 
may  so  call  him,  loses. marks. 

13.976.  {Sir  S.  Nortkcote.)  Going  back  for  one  moment  to  what 
you  say  of  the  mode  of  examining  in  English  literature,  is  it  not  pos- 
aible  that  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  called  out  on  the  part 
oi  the  tutor,  and  something  of  the  gambling  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
boy,  and  that  he  may  with  the  aid  of  the  tutor  get  up  a  certain  number 
of  passages  which  are  liltely  to  be  the  sort  of  passages  set,  and  get  a 
certain  amount  of  information  about  the  authors  from  whonii  they  come, 
which  would  enable  him  if  he  had  good  luck  to  make  a  considerable 
dispUiy,  and  might  there  not  be  danger  if  you  gave  an  unlimited 
number  of  subjects  for  a  young  man  to  take  up  in  an  examination,  that 
he  might  talce  up  English  literature,  so  to  say,  on  speculation  ? — Yes  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  if  the  papers  are  rightly  set  he  can  possibly  deceive 
you.  He  may  be  crammed.  He  may  bring  out  his  knowledge  as 
cramming,  but  I  do  not  think  he  is  likely  to  deceive  the  examiner. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  candidates  that  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  most  have  been  crammed,  I  mean  crammed  in 
that  offensive  meaning  of  the  word.  I  think  cramming  is  very  often 
the  name  that  is  given  to  the  dog  you  want  to  hang.  I  am  not  dis- 
tressed in  the  least  about  cramming.  I  take  the  greatest  possible 
interest  in  English,  and  I  examine  because  I  like  it,  and  I  shall  never 
be  satisfied  until  it  is  put  on  what  I  call  an  equality.  I  think  it  is 
quite  worthy  of  it.  I  am  the  greatest  possible  enthusiast  in  English, 
and  I  am  quite  certain  that  no  one  need  be  under  any  alarm  about  the 
character  of  the  examinations  as  examinations  being  hurt  by  cram. 
There  are  a  certain  number  of  boys  who  will  always  be  sent  up 
crammed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  a  certain  number  driven 
in  for  examination  who  can  only  be  taught  in  that  way.  But  taking 
the  worst  view  of  it,  I  would  rather  have  a  boy  who  is  able  to  learn 
something  by  cram,  than  a  boy  who  is  not  able  to  be  taught  anything 
by  any  process  at  all. 

13.977.  {Lord  Stanley.)  I  suppose  the  process  called  cramming  is 
merely  that  process  by  which  all  persons  who  find  it  necessary  to  get 
uj^  something  for  practical  purposes  do  so  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  the  greatest 
possible  objection  to  what  may  be  called  "  topping  off""  places,  where 
l;oys  are  sent  for  six  months  to  be  crammed  ;  but  I  say  also  that  the 
complaint  of  the  conductors  of  public  schools  only  prove  that  they  are 
unprofitable  public  servants,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  such  a  thing.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  considerable 
expense  to  a  man  of  limited  means.  Like  the  sophists,  crammers  do 
not  leach  these  "  dodges"  for  notliing.  It  is  very  expensive,  and  very 
bad  for  the  general  training  of  the  boys,  and  very  bad  for  their  moral 
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discipline.     Very  often  they  work  excessively  hard  for  many  hours,  G.  W.  Dasent, 
and  then  are  left  very  much  to  themselves.  Esq.^IXC.L. 

13.978.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  And  their  minds  are  very  much  excited  ^gthF  b  1866 

by  being  constantly  changed  from  one  subject  to  another,  ■which  they      ____. 

get  up  superficially  with  a  special  object  in,  view,  which  object  is  to  be 

attained  in  a  very  short  time,  and  then  the  whole  subject  may  be  dis- 
missed from  the  mind.  Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes.  I  have  heard  that 
often  said,  but  I  do  not  apprehend  much  danger  in  teaching  subjects 
even  in  that  way.  I  think  something  is  likely  to  stick,  but  even  then 
I  think  that  principle  of  teaching  is  a  bad  one,  and  I  think  that  tlio 
great  educational  establishments  in  the  country  ought  to  provide  tlic 
remedy.  Instead  of  complaining  that  their  boys  are  obliged  to  go  to 
other  places  to  be  crammed,  I  think  the  simple  remedy  is  in  their  own 
hands. 

13.979.  Do  you  approve  in  the  competitive  examinations  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  limiting  the  number  of  subjects  which  a  young  man  mny  take 
up  ? — I  think  that  the  examinations  are  too  long  for  Woolwich,  but 
that  is  rather  caused  by  the  ezoessive  care  which  the  authorities  have 
taken  that  every  subject  shall  have  a  double  examination.  I'liero  are 
two  examinations  in  English.  The  subjects  are  limited.  There  ai-c 
five.  Even  then  it  lasts  about  fourteen  days,  whicli  is  very  (rying 
indeed  for  the  boys,  and  they  are  completely  fagged  at  the  end  of  it. 
Practically  I  believe  in  the  Civil  Service  examination,  though  they  arc 
unlimited,  they  succeed  with  four  subjects.  I  believe  tlie  complniut 
that  they  succeeded  by  unlimited  subjects  was  confuted  in  an  exces- 
sively able  paper  written  by  Mr.  Mann.  The  complaint  was  gone  into 
as  far  as  I  can  understand,  and  it  was  proved  that  really  they  succeeded 
with  four  subjects,  which  is  not  so  very  much.  I  think  if  I  v/erc 
.settling  it  there  are  some  subjects  I  would  strike  oif.  For  instance, 
political  economy  used  to  be  a  subject,  but  I  believe  it  is  nqw  struck 
off.  I  think  political  economy  is  a  man's  subject,  but  yet  is  very  easy 
for  a  beginner  to  get  up  a  jargon  of  it  and  to  deceive  an  examiner, 
because  it  is  a  technical  subject. 

13.980.  You  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  begun  in  the  infant  schools  ? 
— No  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  might  not  teach  an  infant  some 
principles  of  political  economy,  but  they  must  be  very  infantile.  I 
think  in  an  examination,  whatever  it  may  be  in  education,  you  ought 
to  be  guarded  against  a  subject  which  lends  itself  to.  a  mere  memoria 
technica,  which  I  think  is  very  possible  in  political  economy. 

13.981.  Do  you  not  think  that  any  system  of  examination  must  be 
bad  which  teaches  boys  to  trust  to  quickness  rather  than  to  labour  ? — 
Yes,  if  you  limit  it  in  that  way,  but  I  would  not  do  so.  1  would  have 
both  labour  and  quickness. 

13.982.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  very  probable  that  when  an  unlimited 
number  of  subjects  are  to  be  taken  up,  a  boy  may  trust  to  quickness 
in  getting  to  a  certain  point  in  each  of  those  subjects,  and  preferring 
tliat  to  the  labour  of  mastering  one  or  two  of  them  by  continuous  work  ? 
— I  think  the  rule  which  they  have  laid  down  or  attempted  to  lay 
down  in  the  Civil  Service  examinations  is  likely  to  be  a  very  good  one, 
in  allowing  no  one  to  score  any  mai'ks  below  125.  I  have  found  that 
dispose  of  the  smatterers  in  the  most  satisfactory  wny.  Complaints 
are  made  about  the  difficulty  of  jiroportion,  and  that  I  think  is  a  diffi- 
culty. The  great  difficulty  is  in  adjusting  the  proportion  of  that 
minimum  between  the  several  subjects.  The  Sanscrit  examiner,  a 
man  whom  I  love  and  respect  very  much,  complained,  I  believe,  of  the 
rule,  because  he  said  Sanscrit  was  a  very  difficult  subject,  and  it  was  a 
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%  ^^' T^'r'"/''  ''^^""^  thing  to  knock  off  125  marks,  because  that  would  amount  to  the 
-sg.,  D.L.I..   jjiQsj;  yQy  cQuid  cxpcct  tliBm  to  attaiH. 

iSthFel)  ISC'        13,983.  Into  how  many  different  divisions  is  the  English  examination 

'  divided?  Do  you  take  English  literature,  English  history,  and  English 

grammar  as  separate  branches  ? — Yes  ;  the  English  examination  is 
divided  into  two  parts ;  first,  composition,  which  has  500  marks,  and 
then  there  are  1,000  marks,  which  are  divided  between  viva  voce  English 
history,  English  literature,  and  the  English  language.  They  have  been 
com.binGd  in  various  ways.  Last  year  the  language  and  literature  were 
sot  together.  That  was  with  a  view  of  meeting  those  gentlemen  who 
complained  so  much  about  those  subjects.  I  do  not  in.  the  least  object 
to  teaching  the  language  and  literature  together. 

13.984.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Is  that  the  Indian  Civil  Service  ? — Yes. 

13.985.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  I  merely  asked  that  question  as  the 
foundation  for  another,  which  is,  do  you  observe  .a  greater  tendency  to 
smattering  or  superficial  acquirement  in  one  of  those  branches  rather 
than  another  ?  Should  you  say  that  there  was  more  tendency  to 
superficial  acquirement  in  the  history  or  in  the  literature  than  in  the 
composition  ? — No,  in  a  comp'osition,  as  a  rule,  out  of  100  exercises 
perhaps  15  will  be  very  well  done  indeed,  which  is  quite  satisfactory 
to  me.  The  composition,  I  think,  is  generally  very  well  done.  1'here 
are  perhaps  from  7  to  10  or  12  men  with  whom  you  would  like  to 
correspond. 

13.986.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  mean  original  composition? — ^Yes ; 
then  I  think  the  history  paper  is  generally  better  done  than  the  litera- 
ture; and  I  think  the  literature  is  generally  better  done  than  the 
language,  which  bears  out  what  I  say,  that  the  language  ought  to  be 
taught,  and  that  if  you  teach  them  the  language  they  will  look  after  the 
literature  for  themselves. 

13.987.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  What  do  you  mean  by  the  language 
paper,  questions  on  grammar  ? — Yes  ;  last  year  the  questions  were  set 
in  language  and  literature  in  periods.  There  was  a  great  complaint 
about  the  extent  of  the  subject,  and  everything  was  done  to  meet 
the  complaints  of  these  gentlemen.  They  were  set  in  periods.  I  took 
periods  of,  say,  150  years,  so  that  a  candidate  who  had  only  begun 
with  Chaucer  or  the  Commonwealth  might  strike  in  and  say  what  he 
knew  of  the  language  and  literature  at  that  particular  time.  Some  of 
the  candidates  answered  all  the  periods,  and  answered  them  very  fairly. 
They  had  not  a  very  profound  knowjedge  of  the  early  language,  but 
they  showed  that  they  to  some  extent  understood  the  structure  of  the 
language. 

13.988.  With  regard  to  spelling,  do  you  find  that  deficiencies  in 
spelling  co-exist  with  the  proficiency  in  languiige  or  grammar  or  a 
knowledge  of  literature  ? — In  those  two  advanced  examinations,  which 
are  the  ones  which  have  most  effect  upon  the  education  of  the  country, 
there  is  very  little  bad  spelling.  There  is  hardly  any  bad  spelling  in 
the  Indian  examinations  and  very  little  in  the  Woolwich  examination. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  examinations  for  direct  commissions. 
I  will  tell  you  where  this  bad  spelling  almost  invariably  occurs,  and 
where  it  ought  not  to  be  visited  too  severely,  that  is  in  dictation.  The 
dictation  is  a  very  good  test,  but  a  man  will  make  very  great  mistakes 
in  dictation  and  not  make  any  mistake  in  his  other  work. 

13.989.  Do  you  find  that  boys  who  are  very  fairly  acquainted  with 
tlic  language  do,  nevertheless,  make  a  considerable  number  of  mistakes 
in  spelling  ?— No,  certainly  not.  Bad  spelling  is  very  rapidly  going 
out. 
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13.990.  To  what  do  you  attribute  bad  spelling?  Is  it  to  the  want  G.  W.Vaseai 
of  proper  teaching  in  spelling,  or  is  it  carelessness  or  a  want  of  sufficient  Esq.,  D.C.L. 
reading  ? — I  do  not  know.  My  notion  is  that  mothers  tench  spelling, 
and  I  think  boys  are  taken  away  too  early  from  them.  It  is  a  very 
curious  thing  that  young  ladies  generally  spell  much  better  than  young 

gentlemen.     I  saw  a  letter  of  a  guardsman  not  long  ago.     "  Billy 

"  has  slipped  down  and  hurt  his  knee,"  which ,he  spelt  in  this  way,  "  Bily 

"  has  sliped  down  and  urt  his  ne."     That  was  an  officer's  letter, 

but  it  is  a  rare  example. 

13.991.  I  suppose  to  a  great  extent  faults  in  spelling  come  from  a 
deficiency  of  reading  ? — Yes,  very  much  so,  and  I  think  very  often  a 
want  of  eye.  I  may  say  that  the  man  who  I  consider  writes  the  best 
English,  and  altogether  is  a  inost  delightful  writer,  is  a  very  bad  speller. 
That  arises  probably  from  a  defective  eye,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
When  you  are  nervous  about  spelling  it  is  a  disease  that  spreads  very 
much.  That  is  the  reason  probably  why  the  dictation  is  so  bad,  and 
why  I  think  it  is  very  unfair  to  set  distorted  passages.  I  never  would 
lend  myself  to  setting  a  distorted  passage. 

13.992.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Is  not  a  man  more  likely  to  commit  errors  in 
spelling  in  dictation  than  in  writing  an  original  composition  ? — Yes. 

13.993.  From  the  circumstance  that  when  he  is  writing  an  original 
composition  he  is  using  his  own  words,  whei-eas  in  dictation  he  has  the 
words  provided  ? — Yes ;  you  may  of  course  make  it  excessively  un- 
pleasant to  a  candidate  if  you  asked  him  to  write  from,  "  I  sent  to  the 
"  veterinary  surgeon,  and  he  told  me  that  his  conduct  was  entirely 
"  irrelevant,  and  that  the  horse  was  afflicted  with  phthisis."  You 
would  very  soon  catch  a  boy,  because  those  are  •  several  catch  words. 
That  I  think  is  very  wrong.  I  think  you  are  .bound  to  take  a  fair 
passage  out  of  an  English  author. 

13.994.  (^Lord  Lyttelton.')  They  are  more  hurried  in  dictation  ? — 
They  have  the  thing  most  deliberately  read  out  to  them  two  or  three 
times.  They  are  using  other  people's  words,  and  there  is  perhaps  a 
little  fluny  about  it. 

13.995.  ((S'jr  S.  Korihcote.^  Have  you  observed  much  improvement 
in  the  knowledge  of  English  since  the  publication  of  works  like  Morell's 
Analysis  of  Sentences  and  the  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Analysis 
of  Sentences,  and  things  of  that  kind  ? — Well,  I  think  there  is  more 
knowledge  of  what  I  call  diy  practical  grammar.  I  do  not  think 
Morell's  book  is  a  particularly  good  or  attractive  one.  I  think  you 
interest  people  much  more  by  the  study  of  words.  I  think  Trench's 
books  have  done  more  for  the  English  language  than  almost  anything. 
It  is  a  pity  he  does  not  go  high  enough.  He  begins  where  I  should 
leave  off.  English  is  formed  by  the  time  of  Chaucer,  and  all  the  in- 
teresting philological  questions  are  settled  by  that  time.  After  that 
you  only  have  variations  and  importations  of  words,  which  are  also 
very  interesting.  I  should  say  these  books  have  done  more  to  encourage 
it  than  anything  else,  because  they  ai-e  pleasant.  They  are  to  a  certain 
extent  scientific,  and  some  of  them  almost  profound  ;  but  they  are  very 
pleasant  as  well,  and  everybody  can  read  and  some  can  understand 
them.  I  think  for  one  who  reads  any  book  of  Morell's  you  will  find  a 
thousand  read  Trench's.    Morell's  is  a  veiy  good  book  as  an  analysis. 

13.996.  Would  you  make  it  a  pwt  of  the  education  that  a  boy  should 
receive  at  school,  that  he  should  be  taught  English  language  ? — I  would 
teach  him  grammar.  I  should  think  him  a  very  bad  teacher  who  did 
not  teach  him  something  else,  and  interested  him  in  the  language 
besides. 

13.997.  {Mr,  Aeland.)   Can  you  suggest  what  would  be  the  best 
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G.  W.  Vaseiit,  course  of  teaching  the  English  language  in  schools,  distinguishing  to  a 

Esq.,  D.C.L.   certain  extent  between  the  higher  classical  schools  and  those  intended  to 

28thF~h~i86-   ®<^'**'^*®  P^''''°i'^  f"""  ti'"^®  ' — I  would  teach  all  from  the  lowest  schools 

*"'  English  grammar.     I  would  make  them  constantly  write  exercises,  and 

I  would  make  them  write  letters.     If  I  were  told  to  test  a  man,  I  should 

say,  "  Sit  down  and  write  me  a  description  of  this  room,"  or  some  easy 

subject ;  or,  "  Write  me  a  letter  on  any  subject  you  choose.''     That  is 

constantly  done.     You  wUl  see  the  process  always  going  on  in  one's 

own  children.     The  hoy  who  writes  a  great  many  letters  is  the  boy 

who  learns  to  express  himself. 

13.998.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Would  you  make  them  translate  ? — Yes, 
I  think  that  is  even  more  necessaiy  for  beginners. 

13.999.  (Mr.  Acland.')  Would  you  confine  yourself  first  to  the  mode 
in  which  yon  think  English  grammar  should  be  taught.  To  begin 
with,  are  there  any  good  books  on  the  subject  now  ? — There  is  this 
book  of  Morell's,  and  a  little  further  on  there  are  Latham's  grammars, 
which  are  not  at  all  what  they  ought  to  be,  but  which  contain  consider- 
able philological  information. 

14.000.  Should  the  teaching  of  grammar  be  chiefly  philological,  or 
should  it  be  chiefly  what  I  might  call  practical  English  logic  ? — I  should 
think  what  you  call  the  logical  part  of  it,  if  it  came  at  all,  would  come 
last.  I  should  first  of  all  teach  the  bare  principles  of  grammar  to  the 
younger  boys,  and  try  to  interest  them  as  much  as  possible  in  the  study 
of  words.  Then  with  the  advanced  students  I  would  go  much  deeper 
and  further  back  into  the  philology  of  the  language,  in  which  an 
immense  deal  is  to  be  done,  because  people  are  not  quite  agreed  about 
the  elements  of  the  English  language.  When  you  use  the  word  "  egg  " 
you  fancy  you  are  using  an  Anglo-Saxon  word,  but  you  iu"e  not.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  word  is  gone,  just  as  much  as  when  you  use  the  word 
"cheese,"  the  word  for  cheese  is  gone.  When  you  use  the  word 
cheese  you  refer  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  made. 

14.001.  Should  yon  recommend  the  study  of  these  antiquarian 
questions  in  schools  ? — No  ;  but  I  think  a  great  deal  more  might  be 
done  even  in  them  than  has  hitherto  been  done. 

14.002.  You  think  an  undeveloped  boy's  mind  wx)nld  be  likely  to  be 
called  out  by  it  ? — No  ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  an  undeveloped  boy's 
mind,  but  of  an  advanced  student. 

14.003.  You  are  speaking  now  of  schools  for  the  middle  class  ? — 
Yes.  I  have  not  so  very  much  acquaintance  with  them.  In  those 
schools  I  would  only  teach  the  rudiments  of  grammar.  I  am  certain 
it  is  possible  to  teach  grammar  in  a  more  advanced  way  even  to 
younger  boys. 

14.004.  Could  you  indicate  some  of  the  prevailing  faults  of  Eng- 
lish writing  amongst,  for  instance,  those  of  whom  you  spoke  just 
now — high  classical  scholars  ?~I  should  say  the  use  of  wrong  words  ; 
using  words  which  are  probably  weeds  in  the  language,  and  arc  not 
true  words.  That  is  a  much  more  common  fault  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  because  half  the  disputes  that  arise  are  from  people  using 
language  which  they  do  not  understand. 

14.005.  Comparing  the  way  in  which  an  ordinaj-ily  educated  French- 
man and  an  ordinarily  educated  Englishman  write,  is  there  any  difference 
in  the  cleai-ness  and  absence  of  ambiguity  in  the  two  cases  ? — I  should 
think  that  a  Frenchman  on  certain  subjects  would  use  a  great  deal 
clearer  language.  On  any  mathematical  subject  his  language  would  be 
clearer  probably  than  an  Englishman's,  because  the  genius  of  the 
language  is  more  precise  and  sparkling,  as  it  were. 

14.006.  You  just  now  compared'  the  teaching  of  English  grammar 
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and  the  defect  of  teaching  the  English  language  with  the  way  in  which  Cf.  W.  Dasmi 
French  and  Gc-rnian  are  taught  to  the  people  of  those  countries? — At  ^^^'1-'  ^•^■'•2.. 
the  time  I  was  speaking  I  meant  that  English  was  hardly  taught  at  all.  2sthEel)  1866 
The  Germans  teach  their  language  more  or  less  imperfectly  ;  some-  ' 

times  very  well.  So  also  do  the  French,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Danes. 
And,  indeed,  wherever  I  have  been  the  language  of  the  country  is 
taught.  It  strikes  me  as  rather  an  anomaly  that  the  English  language 
should  not  bo  taught,  being,  as  I  say,  quite  worthy  to  be  taught  at  the 
side  of  any  language. 

14.007.  Could  you  give  us  any  suggestion  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
teaching  English  literature  ?  Would  it  be  desirable  that  a  certain  limited 
number  of  authors  should  be  selected  and  carefully  read,  or  would  you 
be  satisfied  with  having  taught  the  boy  the  elements  of  the  language 
and  leave  him  to  follow  his  own  course  of  reading  ? — No  ;  I  would  give 
him  instruction  in  literature.  I  should  make  him  read  perhaps  a  play 
of  Shakspeare,  or  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  some  of  Pope.  I 
should  not  go  into  every  second-rate  author,  because  I  do  not  think  it 
would  interest  him  very  much. 

14.008.  Supposing  a  certain  number  of  good  authors  to  be  selected 
as  text  books  to  be  really  got  up,  would  it  be  desirable  to  adapt  the 
examinations  in  some  degree  to  the  selected  books,  or  would  you  have 
the  examinations  of  a  general  kind  ? — What  I  can  say  is  this,  that  if 
the  examination  is  done  on  that  principle,  it  would  be  much  more 
difficult  if  I  were  limited  in  my  choice  of  books.  If  you  gave  me  a 
play  of  Shakspeare,  I  should  take  good  care  that  I  set  my  questions 
in  such  a  way  as  to  exhaust  it.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  trying 
than  being  really  examined  in  a  play  of  Shakspeare.  It  would  be  like 
the  man  who  took  up  the  whole  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  was 
floored  in  Phseilrus.  You  can  crush  a  man  in  anything.  If  you  said 
we  limit  this  on  purpose  that  the  candidate  shall  have  greater  facility 
with  it,  I  should  consider  myself  bound  to  give  him  a  much  more 
searching  examination. 

14.009.  My  object  is  to  ask  your  opinion  whether  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  the  examination  should  be  generally  in  literature,  or 
specially  in  certain  well  selected  books  presumed  to  be  a  good  basis  of 
instruction  ? — Provided  the  choice  were  large  enough.  If  you  gave 
him  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Pope  I  should  not  much  care.  If  it 
were  limited,  as  I  know  it  has  been  proposed,  to  a  single  play, 
Julius  Caisar,  for  instance,  I  should,  as  I  say,  take  care  to  make 
the  examination  severe,  because  I  think  if  the  subject  were  limited 
more  might  be  expected  from  the  candidate.  It  ought  then  to  be  a 
really  searching  examination.  T  think  the  extension  of  the  subjects 
is  rather  in  favour  of  the  candidates,  and  I  would  certainly  not  limit 
it  for  that  reason.  In  the  schools  themselves  the  plays  might  be  read 
much  more  critically  than  they  are  at  present.  That  is  rather  a  thing 
which  ought  to  be  done,  I  mean  the  special  reading  of  any  particular 
play,  in  the  schools,  and  then,  as  there  would  be  plenty  of  time — five 
or  six  years — which  these  people  sometimes  have,  you  might  be  able  to 
examine  them  in  more  plays.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  effect 
of  limiting  an  examination  to  a  particular  subject  or  a  particular  play 
has  generally  resulted  in  making  it  a  much  more  difficult  examination, 
because  both  parties  are  put  on  their  mettle. 

14.010.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  the  relative  amount 
of  time  which  should  be  given  for  persons  training  for  ordinary  pro- 
fessional life  as  between  the  classical  languages  and  the  English  lan- 
guage ?  Which  do  you  think  should  have  the  preponderance  for  a  person 
■who  was  likely  to  remain  at  school  up  to  the  age  of  18,  and  then  to 
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J. '  Latin  is  a  most  valuable  thing  to  teach.    It  is  the  most  precise  language, 

therefore  I  should  not  give  English  as  much  time  as  Latin,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  tliink  it  might  be  taught  more  easily,  but  I  should 
have  it  taught  tv\ro  or  three  times  a  week. 

14.011.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  torecommeud  that,  for  persons 
not  going  to  the  university,  Greek  should  in  ordinary  cases  be  dropped 
or  not  taught  at  all  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  dropped.  I  have  a 
great  affection  for  it.  I  do  not  know  what  it  might  be  possible  or  prac- 
ticable to  do,  but  I  should  not  like  to  see  it  dropped. 

14.012.  Going  a  little  further  in  the  scale  of  future  occupation,  taking 
the  case  of  those  who  go  into  merchants'  olRces  or  shops  at  about  15  or  16, 
could  you  indicate  generally  your  views  of  what  their  education  ought 
to  be  ? — I  think  I  would  still  teach  them  a  little  Latin. 

14.013.  And  mathematics? — That  I  am  not  competent  to  say.  I 
would  certainly  have  them  taught  the  lower  branches  of  mathematics. 
I  would  have  them  taught  Euclid. 

14.014.  Do  you  think  that  mathematics  should  be  considered  as  almost 
an  indispensable  subject  for  the  persons  who  have  to  occupy  a  great 
part  of  their  life  in  earning  their  money  by  means  of  calculation  and 
business  ? — I  should  think  that  would  improve  their  minds  very  much,  if  it 
were  not  taken  too  high.  The  great  deficiency  of  mathematical  teaching 
is,  that  the  lower  branches  are  too  rapidly  slurred  over  and  pupils  pushed 
on  into  higher  branches. 

14.015.  Have  you  formed  any  decided  opinion  on  the  position  which 
physical  science  should  take  in  the  education  of  such  persons  as  I  have 
spoken  of  in  schools  ? — No  ;  I  have  only  seen  chemistry,  and  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  physical  science  it  has  generally  resulted  in  teaching 
nothing  at  all.     It  is  a  very  pretty  way  of  spending  time. 

14.016.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Has  not  that  been  in  some  degree  owing  to 
the  inefficiency  of  the  persons  undertaking  to  teach  the  science  ? — That 
I  do  not  know.  Certainly  the  case  to  which  I  allude  was  that  of  a 
man  perfectly  co^npetent  to  teach,  the  late  Professor  Daniel,  at  King's 
College.  Thcro  tvcre  a  large  number  of  boys  at  King's  College  who, 
in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  an  associateship,  v.' ere  required 
to  take  tip  certain  subjects  besides  Latin,  Greek,  and  theology,  and  they 
took  up  chemistry.  Those  boys  attended  the  class.  They  were  exces- 
sively delighted  ;  but  when  they  came  to  be  examined  they  literally 
knew  nothing  at  all,  though  Mr.  Daniel  did  everything  in  his  power. 
I  attended  the  class  myself,  so  I  knov.''  the  bad  effects  of  it.  That  is  the 
fault  of  lectures  in  general.  It  is  very  easy  to  delude  yourself  at  a 
lecture  that  you  are  learning  a  great  deal,  when  the  fact  is  you  are 
learning  nothing. 

14.017.  That  merely  comes  to  this,  that  somehow  or  other,  between 
the  teacher  and  the  taught,  there  was  a  failure  of  instruction  ? — It 
evaporated.  I  think  the  gases  evaporated  between  the  teacher  and  the 
taught.     It  is  very  difficult  to  teach  it. 

14.018.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Taking  the  scale  down  one  step  lower,  and 
looking  at  the  position  of  that  very  numerous  class  in  England  who  are 
just  above  the  National  schools,  which  includes  the  superior  artizan,  the 
foreman  of  works,  and  the  lower  shopkeeper,  would  you  give  us  your 
general  opinion  as  to  the  elements  of  their  education,  how  far  literature 
in  any  form  should  enter  into  it,  and  whether  Latin  should  ? — ^Literature, 
I  think  not.  I  would  still  teach  them  English.  I  would  teach  the  rudi- 
ments of  English.     1  would  teach  them  arithmetic.     I  think  I  would 
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teach  them  Euclid.     I  have  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  Euclid.     I  G.  W.  Dasent 
think  it  is  a  strengthener  of  the  mind.  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

14.019.  Would  you  make  the  study  of  good  English  authors  a  part    g.^TT", 

of  their  education  ? — I  think  I  would  make  them  read  passages  from  ^"hleb.isee, 
authors.  It  has  always  struck  me  that  the  great  want  in  English  is  a 
good  reader.  There  is  no  such  thing.  Our  readers  are  contemptible. 
It  would  be  quite  possible  to  write  a  book  called  "  The  English  Lan- 
"  guage,"  which  is  a  great  desideratum,  which  should  teach  the  lan- 
guage, and  which  should  say,  "  Here  it  begins,  this  is  Anglo-Saxon. 
"  These  were  their  rudiments,  this  their  literature,  and  this  specimens 
"  of  it." 

14.020.  Are  you  now  speaking  with  reference  to  the  class  I  have 
asked  you  about  ? — I  was  going  to  say  the  latter  part  of  this  Reader — 
and  you  might  have  an  abridgment  of  it — would  take  the  last  stages  of 
the  language.  What  you  want  is  some  book  that  you  can  lay  your 
hands  upon  and  say,_  "  This  is  the  English  language.  If  you  have  got 
"  that  book  and  go  through  it,  that  is  the  English  language."  There  is 
no  such  book. 

14.021.  In  speaking  of  that  book  you  are  perhaps  looking  at  the 
general  wants  of  the  subject  more  than  at  particular  wants  of  that 
lower  section  of  the  middle  class  with  reference  to  which  my  question 
was  put  ? — The  last  part  would  be  exactly  what  you  Avanted.  It  would 
contain  the  most  copious  specimens.  It  would  be  a  book  of  consider- 
able size,  in*  two  or  three  volumes,  or  more. 

14.022.  Should  you  think  it  desirable  that  Latin  should  or  should 
not  form  an  element  in  the  education  of  the  lower  middle  class  ? — Not 
of  the  lower  class,'  which  you  seem  to  refer  to.  I  have  really  very 
little  acquaintance  with  that. 

14.023.  It  has  been  said,  with  reference  to  the  teaching  of  English, 
history,  that  it  is  desirable  that  all  boys  should  get  a  better  outline  of 
the  facts  of  the  whole  of  English  history,  but  that  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  some  specific  period,  with  a  view 
to  study  history  in  a  higher  sense.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  sug- 
gestion or  not  ? — At  what  time  would  they  have  to  be  concentrated  ? 
Would  it  be  for  an  examination  ? 

14.024.  No,  as  a  matter  for  study — that  other  studies  should  be 
shaped  upon  that  principle  that  they  should  be  expected,  when  they  go 
up  for  an  examination,  such  as  the  Oxford  local  middle  class  examina- 
tions, to  produce  a  threadbare  outline,  I  might  say,  of  the. facts  and 
dates  of  history,  but  that  they  should  not  be  called  upon  to  answer  any 
question  in  the  politics  of  history  except  for  a  limited  period? — Which 
period  would  be  at  their  own  choice  ? 

14.025.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  quite  material  to  the  question, 
because  that  would  depend  on  the  teacher  ? — I  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand. You  would  give  notice  that  there  would  be  an  examination  at 
such  a  time,  at  which  every  one  would  have  to  bring  up  a  competent 
knowledge  of  what  might  be  called  a  skeleton  of  English  history  ? 

14.026.  The  drift  of  my  question  is  this  :  It  is  urged  as  an  objection 
to  some  of  the  competitive  examinations  that  boys  are  encouraged  to 
take  up  the  whole  of  a  subject  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with,  except  in  the  form  of  a  compendium, 
and  that  therefore,  if  they  are  to  have  any  real  or  living  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  their  attention  ought  to  be  confined  to  a  portion  of  it  ? — 
Due  notice  would  be  given  to  them  of  that,  because  otherwise  they 
would  have  to  get  it  all  up,  I  think  I  should  be  rather  against  it.  Do 
you  mean  this  lower  class  ? 

14.027.  My  question  was  intended  to  apply  generally  ? — That  I  meet 
2.  L  1 
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%T'  DcT'  ^^  *^'®  observation.     I  think  that  is  like  the  limitation  with  regard  to 
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' '. —   '       14,028.  Would  that  be  an  evil  ?— I  think  so.    If  they  were  better 

answered  it  would  not  be,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would  be. 

14.029.  Do  you  think  the  objection  altogether  worthless,  that  it  is 
morally  impossible  for  a  boy  of  average  abilities,  bearing  in  mind  that 
it  is  the  average  boy  we  have  to  think  of,  to  get  up  with  any  intelli- 
gence the  whole  of  the  history  of  England  ? — Certainly,  English  his- 
tory if  he  has  time  enough,  which  he  may  have  in  four  or  five  years.  I 
apprehend  your  question  refers  to  a  public  school. 

14.030.  To  the  lower  grammar  schools  and  the  proprietary  schools  ? — 
They  would  stay  a  considerable  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  great 
objection  to  English  which  is  urged,  and  to  English  history  is,  that  it 
would  interfere  with  their  classical  studies,  but  in  those  particular 
schools  there  would  not  be  that  amount  of  classical  study,  and  there- 
fore you  might  expect  a  greater  time  to  be  devoted  to  English.  The 
only  reason  why  a  boy  should  not  be  taught  English  is,  that  it  would 
interfere  with  some  other  study. 

14.031.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  subject  of  English 
history  as  a  real  historical  study,  not  merely  as  chronology,  dates,  and 
reigns  of  kings,  is  one  which  might  fairly  be  expected  to  be  sufficiently 
mastered  by  an  average  boy  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life  continuing  his 
education  up  to  18  ? — Certainly. 

14.032.  Would  you  extend  that  to  16  ?— Yes,  I  think  so.  Particu- 
larly if  he  were  in  a  school  in  which  too  much  time  was  not  devoted  to 
classics. 

14.033.  I  have  no  doubt  your  attention  has  been  to  a  certain  extent 
called  to  the  results  of  the  University  local  examinations.  Have  you 
any  remarks  to  make  upon  them  aj  to  their  deficiencies  or  as  to  im- 
provements which  are  required  ? — ^No,  I  think  not.  I  am  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted  even  with  the  system. 

14.034.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  The  teachers  of  classics  attach  very  great 
importance  to  Latin  and  Greek,  in  consequence  of  their  furnishing  the 
means  for  what  is  commonly  termed  mental  discipline.  I  presume  you 
are  of  opinion  that  the  proper  study  of  English  would  not  be  very 
much  behind  the  classics  in  the  same  resj)ect  ? — No  ;  I  think  if  I  were 
to  choose  anything  that  I  would  be  taught,  as  matter  of  mental  disci- 
pline, I  should  choose  Latin.  It  is  far  more  precise.  Teach  a  boy 
Latin,  and  he  will  teach  himself  any  other  language.  I  think  there 
cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  about  that. 

14.035.  Indeed  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  English  could  hardly  be 
acquired  without  some  fundamental  knowledge  of  Latin  ? — No.  We 
were  talking  about  the  faults  of  spelling.  There  is  one  word  which 
is  more  and  more  ill  spelt,  and  which  is  a  great  proof  of  the  decline  of 
Latin  scholarship,  because  I  think  it  is  declining,  and  I  am  very  sorry 
for  it,  that  is  the  word  "  separate."  I  see  hundreds  of  letters  every 
day,  and  I  should  not  think  there  was  a  day  passed  when  I  do  not  see 
it  spelt  with  an  "  e  "  "  seperate."  In  fact  I  once  met  a  lady  who  said 
to  me,  "  Now  is  it  not  sometimes  spelt  with  an  e  ?  " 

14.036.  Still  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  a  good  deal  could  be  said 
for  this,  that  a  thorough  study  of  English,  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
an  effisctive  disciplinarian  on  the  mind,  should  be  pursued  ? — Yes.  I 
only  meant  that  Latin  was  the  'anguage  which  I  should  choose  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  a  study  of  English  could  be  carried  on  without  a 
very  considerable  strengthening  of  the  mind. 

14.037.  Have  you  seen  anything  of  the  higher  kind  of  education 
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adopted  in  the  British  and  National  schools  ? — ^No,  I  have  not.     I  am  G.  W.  Baaent. 
not  at  all  acquainted  with  it.  J^sg.,  B.C.L. 

14.038.  You  are  not  aware  as  to  the  fact  whether  English,  treated 
as  it  is  in  the  training  schools  of  the  National  and.  British  Societies,  is 
really  a  very  effective  mental  disciplinai-ian  ? — I  have  been  told  by 
examiners,  that  the  questions  are  very  well  answered,  and  that  they 
consider  it  very  valuable.  I  do  not  know  anything  from  actual 
observation. 

14.039.  You  Avould,  I  presume,  for  such  boys,  even  of  the  lower 
middle  class  as  could  afford  time  even  to  acquire  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  Latin,  recommend  that  the  knowledge  of  Latin  should  be 
acquired  ?— Yes. 

14.040.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  As  to  the  improvement  which  is 
still  needed  in  the  educational  condition  of  the  young  men  who 
come  up  to  you,  do  you  think  there  is  more  to  be  done  as  to  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  they  acquire,  or  as  to  the  methods  of 
teaching  which  are  pursued  in  their  instruction  ?— I  think  there  is 
room  for  improvement  in  both. 

14.041.  Can  you  say  which  requires  it  most? — I  should  say  the 
pupils  were  very  often  better  than  the  teachers.  It  has  very  often 
given  me  the  notion  that  the  boy  might  have  done  much  better  if  he 
had  been  better  taught.  It  is  like  a  horse  got  up  badly  for  a  race. 
He  would  run  much  better  if  he  had  been  better  trained. 

14.042.  Does  the  method  pursued  appear  to  have  been  more  deficient 
in  the  training,  and  development  of  the  mind  and  strengthening  the 
mental  faculties,  than  in  the  mere  amount  of  knowledge  conveyed  ? — 
It  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  judge  of  the  effect.  I  have  found  what  I 
should  call  excessively  robust  specimens  of  composition.  Composition 
is  generally  not  deficient  in  strength  ;  it  is  more  deficient  in  polish, 
which  looks  as  if  the  teaching  is  not  so  perfect  as  it  might  have  been. 
It  is  so  satisfactory  now  to  examine  it  compared  with  what  it  was 
10  years  ago,  though  there  is  still  great  room  for  improvement,  that 
I  am  not  inclined  to  speak  harshly  upon  that. 

14.043.  Do  you  think  that  neither  the  Indian  examination  nor  the 
Woolwich  examination  aim  too  high,  or  endeavour  to  comprehend 
too  many  subjects  ? — I  think  that  practically  the  Woolwich  examina- 
tion is  limited  to  five  subjects,  and  they  have  again  limited  it.  There 
has  very  recently  been  an  alteration.  I  think '  that  in  the  Indian 
examination,  though  it  takes  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  it  is  practically 
proved  by  these  statistics  that  the  successful  candidates  are  successful 
with  four  subjects.  I  do  not  think  that  four  subjects  are  so  very 
much. 

14.044.  {Sir  S.  Northcote^  The  average  is  six  rather  than  four,  I 
believe  ? — I  only  know  from  what  I  have  heard. 

14.045.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  The  direction  is  towards  limitation  ? — I  be- 
lieve that  those  who  have  been  highly  successful  have  been  successful 
with  four  subjects.  I  think  they  are  moderately  successful  with  six. 
I  need  not  tell  you  when  there  are  80  places  to  be  given  that  there  is 
the  greatest  possible  difference  between  the  first  10  and  the  last  1 0. 

14.046.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  it  not  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  mode 
of  examination  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  that  the  aim  is  not  simply 
to  test  how,  in  a  given  state  of  public  schools,  the  boys  have  learnt 
what  they  profess  to  teach,  but  to  test  power  generally  from  whatever 
source  it  may  be  derived  ? — Precisely.  I  have  not  exhausted  what  I 
should  say  about  public  schools.  In  the  first  place,  when  it  is  com- 
plained that  boys  from  public  schools  do  not  succeed  for  the  Indian 

LIS 
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G.  W.Dasent,  Civil  Service,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  compete  with  young 

±.sq.,  JJ.L.L.   men  up  to  the  age  of  21.     That  in  itself  would  be  enough  to  explain 

28th  Feb.  1866.  *^®'''  '"'^^''^g^  ill-success.     No  boy,  as  a  rule,  stays  at  a  public  school 

"        '  after  19,  while  young  men  of  21  are  examined  for  the  Indian  Civil 

Service. 

14.047.  The  object  of  these  examinations  is  not  simply  to  see 
whether  a  boy  has  been  taught  at  a  good  school  aud  has  learned  what 
the  school  professes  to  teach  him,  but  to  elicit  mental  power  ? — Pre- 
cisely. 

14.048.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible,  consistently  with  attaining  that 
object,  to  modify  the  Indian  examinations  very  much  ? — I  think,  seeing 
that  there  are  10  or  12  subjects,  you  might  strike  out  one  or  two 
and  still  leave  a  good  many. 

14.049.  i^Sir  S.  Northcote.')  Is  it  the  case  that  boys  who  come  out 
the  highest  often  have  a  larger  number  of  marks  for  fewer  subjects 
than  those,  who  are  successful  in  a  less  degree  ? — That  I  have  under- 
stood to  be  the  case. 

14.050.  Supposing  that  to  be  the  case,  w^ould  not  that  supply  an 
argument  for  limiting  the  number  of  subjects,  as  showing  that  the 
superior  candidates  are  those  who  really  devote  their  attention  to  a 
few  subjects  ? — I  think  when  the  candidates  limit  themselves  in  that 
■way  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  further  resolution  or  interference  on 
the  subject. 

14.051.  (^Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  that  the  most  difficult  subjects 
and  what  I  may  call  the  more  dynamical  subjects  are  valued  at  their 
full  proportion  in  comparison  with  those  of  which  a  little  may  be  got 
up  in  a  short  time  ? — The  whole  question  of  proportion  is  excessively 
difficult,  and  I  would  rather  not  go  into  it.  No  doubt,  theoretically, 
striking  off  the  125  marks  at  the  end  is  unjust  for  the  reason  I  have 
told  you.  The  Sanscrit  examiner  declared  that  the  125  marks  knocked 
off  nearly  disposed  of  al)  his  pupils.  He  says  it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  get  an  average  knowledge  in  Sanscrit  than  in  French,  for  instance. 
Sanscrit,  in  fact,  was  sacrificed  to  the  rule  which  destroyed  smattering, 
so  that  I  would  rather  not  go  into  the  average  proportion.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  adjust  it.  At  any  rate  it  did  not  come  to  any 
result.  This  was  a  rough  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  which  I 
believe  has  given  satisfaction  to  the  conductors  of  public  schools  so 
far. 

14,062.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to  the  question 
whether  Latin,  as  an  instrument  of  the  general  education  of  the  middle 
classes  who  are  going  to  business  early  in  life,  should  be  taught  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  it  is  taught  to  a  young  man  who  is  only  preparing 
for  tlie  higher  scholarships  at  the  Universities,  aud  if  you  think  that 
it  should  not  be  taught  exactly  in  the  same  way,  can  you  offer  any 
suggestion  as  to  the  mode  of  teaching  Latin  so  as  to  give  it  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language  ? — ^I  think,  first  of 
all,  they  must  be  faught  the  grammar.  Then  instead  of  proceeding- 
very  far  in  literature,  after  you  had  read  an  easy  book  or  two,  the 
teacher  would  say,  when  he  heard  an  English  word,  such  as  "  separate," 
"  What  does  this  word  come  from  ?  How  does  it  come  into  the 
"  language  ?  "  and  he  would  analyze  it. 

14,053.  Should  you  suppose  it  would  be  possible  to  dispense  with  a 
certain  amount  of  the  precise  knowledge  of  the  accidence  which  is 
absolutely  essential  for  the  higher  scholarships,  and  still  to  make  that 
Latin  a  real  instrument  of  enlightenment  as  to  the  structure  of  the 
English  language  ? — I  do  not  think  it  possible.     I  think  that  is  ratlier 
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like  the  Ilamiltonian  system  and  other  systems,  which  are  fearful  G.  W.  Dasent, 
failures.  Philology  is  philology,  and  grammar  is  grammar.  I  think  ^*?'>  D.C.L. 
you  ■would  have  to  teach  them  the  grammar.  

14.054.  The   opinion   has   been   given   that  you  might  teach,   for  28thFeba866. 
instance,  the  nominative  case  and  the  accusative,  and  that  you  might 

dispense  with   a  precise   knowledge   of  all  the   irregular  verbs,  for 
instance  ? — Certainly  not. 

14.055.  You  think  what  is  taught  must  be  taught  accurately  ? Yes, 

gnimmar  will  be  grammar. 

Adjourned. 


Tuesday,  6th  March  1866. 

PRESENT  : 

LoKD  Taunton. 

Lord  Stanley. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

Dean  of  Chichester. 

Eev.  Frederick  Temple,  D.D. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peter  Erle,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  K,Gr.,  examined.  Right  Hon. 

Earl  of  Har- 
14,056.  {Lord  Taunton.')    I  believe  your  Lordship   has  given  much    rowby,  ICG. 

attention  to  the  subject  of  education  in  tins  country,  and  especially  to  that         

of  the  middle  classes  ? — Yes.  I  ought  perhaps  to  apologize  for  appeai-ing  "*  ^^^^-  '^^''• 
before  you,  having  very  little  practical  experience  on  the  subject,  and  having 
in  vain  endeavom-ed  to  gain  lights  on  education  in  foreign  countries  of  a 
similar  kind,  which  I  should  have  desired  to  do  previously  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  what  had  been  done  elsewhere  with  what  has  been  done,  or 
with  what  might  be  done  in  England.  My  principal  object  in  being  not 
unwilling  to  appear  before  you  is  this,  I  wanted  simply  to  enter  a  plea  for 
English,  that  it  shall  have  that  place  in  the  education  of  om*  people  which 
Latin  and  Greek  had  in  the  education  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks  them- 
selves; that  we  shall  not  consider  a  man  well  educated  in  this  country  who 
is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  classics  of  his  own  country,  any  more  than 
a  Greek  would  have  been  considered  well  educated  who  had  never  read 
Homer,  or  a  Roman  who  had  never  read  Cicero.  I  cannot  but  consider 
that  our  own  language  is  placed  in  a  degraded  position  under  the  present 
system  of  education.  The  English  master  is  always  considered  a  subordi- 
nate person,  as  a  man  who  can  teach  reading  and  writing,  and  summing, 
or  the  lower  parts  of  mathematics,  and  who  is  put  into  a  corner  and  never 
treated  as  if  he  had  to  teach  what  I  consider  the  noblest  of  languages, 
containing  the  noblest  sentiments  that  any  language  can  offer.  It  does 
seem  to  me,  considering  what  our  literature  in  the  last  300  years  has  been, 
in  poetry,  in  oratory,  in  divinity,  in  morals,  and  in  fiction  of  every  kind, 
that  it  is  a  scandal  that  our  language  in  om"  education  should  be  relegated 
to  a  corner  as  a  thing  that  we  ought  almost  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  not 
made  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  every  liberally  educated  man. 
Further  than  that,  not  that  I  object  to  classics  being  a  part  of  Hberal 
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Rigid  Hon.      education,  I  object  that  classics  should  be  put  as  a  necessaiy  part  ot 

rowhlKG     ®'^"*'^^<*'^  f°i'  eveiy  person  above  all  those  who   frequent  the   national 

■    ■    schools,  when  I  consider  that  what  you  have  to  deal  with  is  a  poison  who 

6th  Mar.  ISC 3.  ^^  *»  go  into  the  ordinaiy  concerns  of  life,  and  whoso  education  yon  have 

to  do  with  only  perhaps  till  the  age  of  13  or  14,  or  15.     I  am  not  for  that 

purpose  bound  to  consider  what  is  the  highest  possible  education,  what  is 
the  highest  abstract  education,  but  what  woiUd  most  contribute  to  refine 
his  taste  and  strengthen  his  reasoning  powers,  or  in  any  way  to  raise  him 
to  the  highest  possible  character  of  an  Englishman,  or  even  of  an  English 
gentleman,  which  the  circumstances  will  permit.  I  take  the  problem  as  of 
a,n  oi'dinaiy  boy  from  ordinary  classes  going  into  an  ordinaiy  career  in 
life,  and  over  whom  you  have  a  control  only  till  the  age  of  13,  14,  or  13. 
Well  then,  I  say,  what  is  the  best  use  to  make  of  those  years  during  which 
you  have  control  over  him  ?  You  will  not  refine  his  taste,  you  will  not 
make  him  read  the  iEneid  fluently,  you  will  not  make  him  read  Cicero 
fluently,  still  less  Greek.  I  put  Greek  out  of  the  question,  but  you  will 
not  make  him  inclined  to  take  up  a  Latin  book  again.  What  you  ^vill 
have  done  as  far  as  I  can  see  it  is  this ;  you  will  have  made  him  toil  not 
through,  but  among  the  difficulties  of  the  accidence,  and  possibly  through 
two  or  tlu-ee  preliminaiy  books,  such  as  Henry's  books,  or  books  of  that 
character.  What  will  you  have  done  by  that  ?  What  advantage  will  he 
have  gained  ?  You  will  have  occupied  a  certain  portion  of  his  thno  ;  you 
will  have  given  him  an  indisposition  to  learn  and  a  dislike  for  literature  ; 
possibly  you  may  have  enabled  him  to  dissect  some  English  words,  and  to 
know  that  this  means  one  thing  and  this  means  another,  but  really  that  is 
all  you  have  done  for  the  education  of  his  mind  or  his  character.  Now,  I 
confess  I  look  upon  it  not  merely  as  an  intellectual  question,  but  as  a  moral 
question,  and  T  do  believe  tliat  it  will  be  of  the  most  infinite  moral  advan- 
tage to  our  nation  if  our  youth  of  every  class  were  accustomed  to  read  our 
best  books  in  literature  from  their  earliest  days,  proportioned  of  course  to 
their  age  and  to  their  condition  in  various  ways  ;  but  if  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  read  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  books  in  English  litera- 
ture, I  believe  the  moral  as  well  as  tlie  intellectual  effect  would  be  enor- 
mous. I  believe  it  would  increase  tlie  moral  and  intellectual  power  of  the 
nation  to  an  extent  not  to  be  conceii-ed.  I  do  believe  that  to  put  any  lad 
into  a  position  to  liave  a  taste  for,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  best 
works  of  our  literature  would  be  an  advantage  hardly  to  be  calculated. 
Well,  then,  I  conceive  that  the  question  is  not  whether  classical  learning 
is  not  a  good  thing  in  itself,  but  whether,  in  a  given  position,  under  given 
circumstances,  you  will  force  the  accidence  and  the  books  of  elementary 
instruction  in  a  manner  which  appears  to  be  rather  an  obstructioa  to  the 
boy's  learning  anything  else  than  a  help  to  his  acquiring  that  particular 
branch  of  knowledge,  if  you  may  so  call  it,  to  which  he  is  ]irofsssedly 
addressing  himself  As  to  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  learn  two 
languages  for  the  purpose  of  learning  one,  I  cannot  conceive  liow  that  can 
be  so,  considering  the  number  of  men  who  have  'written  well  in  our  own 
language  without  knowing  the  classics  ;  for  instance,  Hugh  Miller,  and 
Shakspeare  himself,  as  to  whom  there  is  a  doubt  about  his  being  able  to 
read  Latin,  and  in  a  thousand  other  instances  ;  or,  looking  only  to  the 
Romans  and  Greelcs  themselves,  who  certainly  mastered  their  own  lan- 
guages without  being  acquainted  with  a  foreign  language,  it  docs  seem 
to  me  to  be  historically  impossible  to  maintain  that  to  acquire  a  good 
possession  of  one  language  you  must  also  acquire  a  second.  In  tlic  first 
place,  as  far  as  I  see,  with  those  lads  who  are  only  instructed  for  a  short 
time,  you  do  not  give  them  the  possession  of  any  language  ;  you  give  tliem 
a  few  of  the  difficulties  of  the  language.  You  give  them  a  certain  exercise 
of  memory,  in  its  most  distasteful  form,  where  the  boys  are  constantly 
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asking  themselves,  "  What  is  all  this  about,  and  what  does  it  lead  to  ?     li'yltt  Hon. 
"  What  good  is  it  ?  "  -^"'■^  "/j^^- 

14.057.  You  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  study  of  a  grammar     '""'  ■''     ' 
of  a  dead  language  such  as  Latin  as  an  exercise  of  the  mind,  as  a  means  q^Jj  j^^^.  1866 

of  training  the  mind  distinct  from  the  use  of  the  literatm'e  of  that  language, 

in  case  the  study  should  not  be  pushed  far  enough  to  enable  a  boy  to  enjoy 

that  literature  ? — In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  that  nine-tenths  of 
those  who  are  put  to  learn  this,  do  really  require  any  knowledge  at  all — that 
they  really  gain  anything  except  a  distaste  for  other  things.  I  do  not  say 
that  a  person  who  has  a  literary  taste,  who  has  a  logical  faculty,  who  has 
a  power  for  study,  does  not  gain  by  it ;  but  looking  at  the  average  advan- 
tage of  the  great  number,  I  cannot  but  conceive  that  it  is  rather  an 
obstacle  than  an  advantage. 

14.058.  With  reference  to  the  practical  objects  of  this  Commission, 
what  do  you  think  we  should  recommend,  which  would  tend  more  to 
encourage  the  study  of  English,  and  to  discourage  too  much  time  being 
given  to  Latin,  in  the  cases  in  which  it  was  not  likely  to  be  found  of  much 
use  to  boys  in  their  subsequent  career  ? — My  feeling  would  be  to  follow, 
as  far  as  the  local  circumstances  would  permit,  the  idea  of  the  three  col- 
legiate schools  at  Liverpool. 

14.059.  I  beheve  your  Lordship  has  personally  paid  great  attention  to 
those  schools  ?  — Tes,  I  was  interested  in  them  some  time  ago,  and  I  have 
had  occasion  to  revive  my  interest  in  them  lately.  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  organization  adopted  there.  There  are  three  schools 
imder  the  same  roof,  but  the  boys  do  not  of  necessity  pass  by  age  or 
exammation  from  one  into  another.  They  ai-e  differently  graduated  as  to 
price,  so  that  a  father  makes  his  choice  and  sends  his  son  to  the  lower, 
middle,  or  upper  school.  In  the  lower  school  no  Latin  is  taught,  or  if  it 
is  taught  at  all  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  prefixes  and 
affixes,  in  the  most  rudimentaiy  way.  It  is  a  good  English  education  ; 
then,  as  a  means  of  enabling  the  boys  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  a  particular  turn,  what  I  may  call  a  literary  turn,  to  pass  into  a  higher 
grade,  there  are  periodical  examinations,  which  give  a  title  to  a  gratuitous 
passage  into  the  next  school,  and  so  in  the  same  way,  for  a  gratuitous  pas- 
sage into  the  third  school ;  the  third  school  preparing  for  the  Universities, 
or  at  least  giving  that  education  which  would  prepare  for  the  Universities. 
In  tliis  way  you  have  each  of  those  schools  well  taught  separately,  without 
the  functions  of  the  one  intruding  on  the  other  ;  but  you  still  retain  that 
which  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  retain  still  in  our  country,  that  the 
poorest  boys  who  have  pecuUar  faculties  for  the  purpose,  shall  be  able  by 
the  cultivation  of  those  faculties  to  rise  to  the  highest  position  in  church 
or  state. 

14.060.  I  presume  you  would  not  propose  that  the  Legislature  should 
interfere  with  the  course  of  instruction  in  any  school,  except  in  the  case 
of  endowed  schools  ? — ^No  ;  as  far  as  I  can  see  I  should  act  in  this  way- 
there  is  a  vast  number  of  grammar  schools  all  over  the  country.  I  should 
like  to  club  the  grammar  schools  with  some  relation  to  locality,  and  I 
should  like  to  say — "  Vou  shall  be  a  good  lower  middle-class  school ;  ^/ou 
"  shall  be  a  mid(Ue  middle- class  school ;  and  you  shall  be  a  higher  middle- 
"  class  school,  that  which  is  now  called  a  grammar  school." 

14.061.  Do  you  mean  by  the  expression  "clubbing"  that  you  would 
bring  them  together  in  the  locality  or  that  you  would  leave  them  in  the 
localities  where  they  now  are,  only  giving  them  a  different  direction  for 
their  studies  ? — Of  course  it  is  a  very  delicate  matter  to  deal  with  endow- 
ments at  all,  at  the  same  time  I  think  the  pubUc  mind  is  ripe  for  their 
being  dealt  with  in  some  degi-ee,  and  that  with  the  help  of  the  Chai-ity 
Commissioners,  and  possibly  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  of  Parhament 
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Right  Hon.      in  l:u-gci-    cases,    indeed   much   as   Parliament  now  deals  with   schemes 

nmhfKG     ^^"'^'■'°"^^^  ^3"  ^^'^  Chaiuty  Commissioners,  that  you  might  make  a  revision 

•''     '    '    of  the  wliole  system.     I  think  one  great  gi-ound  of  apprehension  in  regard 

6th  Mar.  1866.  *"  'dealing  with  grammar  schools  has  been  this  :  grammar  schools  having 

'  been  no  doubt  originally  founded  mostly  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of 

England,  there  has  always  been  an  apprehension  that  if  you  dealt  with 
endowments  upon  what  may  be  called  more  modern  notions,  you  would 
divert  them  from  that  purpose  and  alter  their  design.  As  far  as  I  un- 
derstand, there  is  now  a  course  of  action  established  in  regard  to  grammar 
schools  which  will  very  much  remove  that  difficulty.  There  is  now  a 
course  of  action  pursued  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  whicli  tire  connexion 
of  grammar  schools  with  the  Church  is  recognized,  but  the  children  of 
parents  who  arc  not  connected  with  the  Church  or  who  object  to  in- 
struction according  to  the  Church  of  England,  are  admitted  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  instruction.  If  this  is  recognized  as  a  basis  of  action  I 
cannot  but  think  that  one  great  difficulty  would  be  removed  from  the  minds 
of  those  who  object  to  interfering  with  the  grammar  schools.  At  present 
the  difficulty  is  that  the  courts  have  recognized  the  gi'ammar  schools  as  of 
necessity,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  implying  instruction  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  There  has  been  a  modification  of  that  from  time  to  time  in  some 
of  these  schools  under  which  modification  English  masters  are  appointed  ; 
but  then  how  are  they  appointed  ?  You  get  inferior  persons.  It  is  con- 
sidered an  inferior  thing.  All  the  force  and  honour  of  the  school  are 
involved  in  the  higher  classics,  and  English  is  not  recognized  as  in  itself 
an  important  study.  There  should  be  then  some  means  by  which  a  pas- 
sage from  these  lower  gi'ammar  schools  which  should  teach  only  English 
into  the  middle  grammar  schools  and  from  the  middle  gi-ammar  schools 
into  a  higher  class  of  schools,  similar,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
to  that  which  I  have  described  as  existing  at  Liver'pool.  Schools  should 
be  secured.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  how  that  should  be  effected.  Of 
course  that  could  only  be  ^lone  by  endowments  in  some  shape.  Endow- 
ments might  be  founded,  possibly  by  rating,  possibly  by  private  benevo- 
lence, possibly  by  appropriation  of  some  of  the  funds  of  the  gi'ammar 
school,  where  they  were  enabled  to  bear  the  extra  charge.  I  am  veiy  much 
inclined  to  think  that  there  would  be  even  in  the  existing  grammai-  schools 
a  very  large  provision  towards  that  object.  Of  couree  it  is  not  so  eJisy  in 
small  towns  as  it  is  in  a  lai'gc  town  like  Liverpool,  where  you  can  have  the 
whole  thing  grouped  together  more  simply,  where  it  is  a  modern  foun- 
dation and  where  the  passage  fit'om  one  to  the  other  is  veiy  much  sim- 
plified, and  where  you  have  a  liberal  community  to  appeal  to,  to  assist  in 
providing  any  resources  which  were  not  already  at  hand.  StiU  the  principle 
might  be  kept  in  view,  and  I  cannot  but  think  to  a  very  material  extent. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  this  middle  class 
Commission  that  it  should  try  to  vindicate  for  the  English  language  its 
proper  place,  exclusively  in  the  lower  classes,  but  in  the  higher  classes  also 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  How  many  of  our  higher  classes  there  are  who 
pass  away  from  Eton  and  Harrow  without  having  read  any  one  English 
classic  and  who  know  nothing  of  English  but  Dickens  and  Thackeray  ?  It 
is  a  scandal.  English  reading  of  the  highest  order  ought  to  enter  into  every 
part  of  every  English  education.  .Intellectually  it  has  its  value  in  every 
way,  but  morally,  I  consider  the  English  language  contains  the  liighest 
morals  of  any  language.  It  has  the  best  literature  as  well  as  the  most 
extensive.  That  the  mass  of  our  population,  whether  high  or  low,  should 
be  by  our  system  of  education  excluded  from  the  teaching  of  those  subjects 
a,ppears  to  me  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  middle  ages,  a  remnant  of  barbarism, 
and  a  mere  antiquated  adherence  to  tradition. 

14,062.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  in  cases  where  a  boy  could 
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give  ample  time,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  parents,  to  pm-sue  a  really    ^'9J't  Hm. 
liberal  education,  to  combine  a  good  foundation  in  Greek  and  Latin  with    -^"'''  "•' j^^" 
a  thorough  com'se  of  instruction  in  the  English  language  ?     Would  not    ''""'  ^'     ' 
they  assist  each  other  ? — Yes  ;  if  we  are  speaking  of  the  higher  class,     I  ^h  j^ar.  1866 

believe  they  help  each  other.     The  real  difficulty  of  learning  is,  that  the 

boy  does  not  want  to  leai-n.  Give  him  the  taste  for  learning,  and  he  will 
learn  fast  enough.  You  begin  with  the  broad  end  of  the  wedge,  and  say, 
"  First  learn  that  which  is  of  the  least  utility,  and  the  least  pleasant, 
"  and  then  you  shall  leai'n  something  which  will  be  agi-eeable."  I  would 
sooner  he  began  with  learning  Robinson  Crusoe  than  the  Latin  accidence, 
anything  to  give  a  boy  a  taste  for  learning,  a  taste  for  knowledge  of  any 
kind,  and  the  thing  is  done.     There  is  no  difficulty  afterwards. 

14.063.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  objection,  where 
circumstances  might  point  it  out  as  the  way  in  which  these  grammar 
schools  might  be  made  most  useful,  to  combine  them,  suppi-essing 
the  small  ones,  in  some  local  centre  which  could  be  made  available 
for  the  surrounding  country  ? — I  believe  so.  I  believe  it  would  be 
most  highly  desirable — paying  of  course  great  consideration  always  to 
the  local  feelings  and  interest  as  far  as  you  could,  by  providing  for  advan- 
tages to  those  who  came  from  the  original  spot,  and  so  forth.  But  with  the 
facility  of  intercourse  which  now  exists,  it  is  really  not  so  much  of  im- 
portance where  a  thing  is  as  what  it  is.  If  it  is  in  a  great  town,  it  is 
another  tiling.  It  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  have  education  at  your 
door,  but  if  it  is  not  to  be  at  your  door,  whether  it  is  10  miles  off,  or  20 
miles  off,  is  really  immaterial. 

14.064.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the  compai-ative  advan  • 
tages  of  boarding  schools,  and  a  system  of  day-schools  for  the  middle 
classes  ? — I  believe  a  day-school  is  much  the  best,  but  then  that  is  only 
available  for  large  towns. 

14,063.  You  think  the  home  influences  are  good  ? — I  do  not  speak 
with  any  great  confidence  on  that,  not  having  been  at  any  gi-eat  school 
myself,  but  I  believe  it. 

14.066.  {Lord  Stanley.')  From  your  observation,  which  in  these  mat- 
ters has  been  considerable,  do  you  think  that  even  among  the  higher 
classes  more  than  one  boy  in,  say,  half-a-dozen,  caiTies  away  from  school 
any  real  knowledge  of  Latin,  not  to  speak  of  Greek,  such  as  would 
enable  him  to  read  a  Latin  work  some  yeai's  afterwards,  with  any  pleasure 
to  himself  ? — I  beheve  not.  I  should  say  a  much  smaller  proportion  than 
that.  I  recollect  old  friends  of  mine  who  came  to  the  private  tutor  with 
me,  who  had  passed  through  all  the  classes  of  a  pubhc  school,  and  could 
not  read  Latin  at  all.  They  were  very  sensible  men  in  subsequent  life, 
but  when  you  gave  them  such  a  thing  as  the  Westminster  Grammar  to 
read,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  had  not  acquired  a  tasto  for  Latin. 

14.067.  Your  theoiy  is,  that  in  the  time  during  which  they  have  not 
been  learning,  but  professing  to  learn  classics,  they  might  really,  many  of 
them,  have  acquired  a  taste  for  English  literature,  whereas  at  present, 
they  had  been  sickened  of  reading  altogether  ? — That  is  so. 

14.068.  According  to  your  experience,  are  you  not  aware  that  in  the 
middle  classes  generally,  the  wish  of  the  parents  is  that  tlie  boy  should 
learn  English,  but  that  the  wish  of  the  schoolmaster  following  the  old 
tradition,  is  that  the  boy  should  be  well-grounded,  as  it  is  called,  in 
classics  ? — That  is  so  as  far  I  can  see,  and  I  think  I  saw  a  practical 
evidence  of  it  in  this,  in  a  single  fact — ^I  was  the  other  day  at  a  school 
in  Lambeth,  a  very  extensive  middle-class  school.  I  asked  what  pro- 
portion of  the  boys'  parents  wished  them  to  learn  Latin,  and  the  answer 
was — 2-^  per  cent. 

14.069.  (^Mr.  Acland.)  What  sort  of  a  school  was  that  ?  That  is  a 
school   at  which  the  payments  are  very  low,  7s.  6d.  a  quarter,  is  it 
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night  Hrni.     not  ?— About  10*.  a  quarter,  I  think.     We  are  speaking  of  the  lower 
rZbfKG'   ™^^''^®  ^^^^-     I  *™  "o*  i^ow  speaking  of  the  highest.     As  to  French, 

^'     ■    ■    the  proportion  was  about  25  per  cent. 
6th  Mar.  1806.       14,070.  {Lord  Stanley.')  Your  theory  is  that  this  tradition  of  exclu- 

sive  devotion  to  classical  literature  has   been  handed   down    among 

teachers  from  the  time  when  there  was  no  available  literature  except 
classical  literature  ? — That  is  exactly  my  feeling.  From  generation  to 
generation  the  teachers  have  gone  upon  this  idea,  and  they  cannot  com- 
prehend anything  else.  In  regard  to  the  lower  school  at  Liverpool,  I 
was  asking — "  Who  ai-e  your  best  teachers  ?  "  and  the  reply  was — "  The 
"  best  teachers  are  the  men  trained  at  Battersea  and  at  St.  Mark's.  They 
"  have  learned  English  thoroughly  and  systematically,  and  they  are  the 
"  best  teachers  we  can  get ;  "  but  the  fact  is  that  a  geritleman  educated 
at  the  Universities  does  not  know  how  to  teach  English.  It  has  never 
been  taught  him.  He  has  picked  it  up  by  conversation  and  his  own 
reading,  if  he  has  at  all. 

14.071.  A  man  even  in  the  higher  grades  of  life,  may  now  leave  the 
university  v/ithout  having  read  a  line  of  Shakspeare  or  Milton,  and 
possibly  with  only  the  barest  possible  acquaintance  with  the  outlines  of 
English  History  ? — Yes. 

14.072.  He  may  leave  the  University  having  taken  a  degree  ? — ^Yes. 
Some  of  the  St.  Mark's  and  the  Battersea  trained  men  were  excellent  in 
the  thorough  knowledge  of  English.  They  took  passages  from  Milton, 
read  them  backwards  and  forwai^ds,  and  put  them  into  other  order,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  paxse  them  and  explain  them.  The  same  faculties 
were  exercised  there  in  construing  Milton  as  in  construing  Latin,  only 
there  was  an  interest  in  the  one  and  there  was  no  interest  in  the  other. 
I  believe  in  America,  in  the  same  way,  in  all  their  common  schools  they 
make  English  an  essential  element  of  their  teaching.  I  believe  it  is  a 
tradition,  and  nothing  else,  that  keeps  our  population  from  the  enjoyment 
of  their  own  classical  language. 

14.073.  Do  you  not  also  think  that  there  is  a  considerable  waste  of 
mental  power  in  the  manner  of  teaching  language  by  the  rules  of  grammar 
which  have  to  be  committed  to  memory  before  they  are  understood  ? — My 
imj^ression  is,  that  a  system  something  like  the  Hamiltonian  system  is  a 
much  more  sensible  thing ;  that  is  to  say,  first  to  give  a  sort  of  familiarity 
with  the  words  of  the  language,  creating  the  feeling  of  a  necessity  for  a 
rule  to  enable  you  to  work  your  way  through  it.  What  1  say  is,  do  not 
give  your  rules  first. 

14.074.  That  is,  in  fact,  the  way  in  which  a  man  acquires  any  mouem 
language  if  he  has  occasion  to  learn  it  ? — Exactly.  I  believe  that  waa 
the  way,  for  instance,  that  soon  after  the  revival  of  letters  Latin  was 
taught.  They  all  taught  Latin  in  that  way,  and  the  rules  were  only  given 
to  explain  and  assist  them.  I  think  if  you  look  at  Milton,  his  scheme  for 
teaching  it  was  veiy  much  that.  They  taught  Latin  habitually  as  in 
some  of  our  schools  French  is  taught,  when  no  other  language  is  per- 
mitted to  be  used.  The  rules  were  given  to  assist  them  in  doing  that 
which  they  had  a  desire  to  do,  and  to  help  them  through  their  work. 

14.075.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  With  regard  to  Greek,  taking  children  of 
the  middle  classes  generally,  those  who  leave  school  at  about  16  to  go  into 
business,  do  you  think  that  with  the  exception  of  some  superior  or 
peculiar  boys  who  may  be  going  to  the  Universities,  rather  out  of  their 
own  class — that,  whatever  could  be  done  with  Latin,  Greek  should  be 
altogether  excluded  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  see  Greek  excluded  fi'om  the 
higher  sort  of  gxammar  schools.  There  should  be  a  means  of  easy  passage 
to  the  highest  learning  for  the  lowest  boy,  if  he  has  the  peculiar  faculty 
which  will  lead  him  to  what  you  may  call  the  more  intellectual  occupations 
of  life. 
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14.076.  In  the  case  of  boys  wlio  are  to  go  into  mercantile  and  pro-     Sight  Hon. 
fessiond  life  at  16? — In  such  cases  I  should  not.     I  imagine  that  the    EarlofHar- 
Scotch  learn  hardly  any  Greek  habitually,  but  they  go  into  every  posi-    i'0»>iv>K.G. 
tion  where  intellect  and  exercise  of  intellect  are  required,  and  they  distin     c*i,  •»«■;.,  ,  aaa 

guish  themselves  by  their  practical  utility  and  also  by  their  reasoning 

,powei"s. 

14.077.  As  to  the  methods  of  teaching,  do  you  not  believe,  particularly 
perhaps  as  regai-ds  the  middle  classes  of  tlie  country,  that  there  is  gi-eat 
room  for  improvement  in  the  methods  of  teaching  such  subjects  as  Latin 
and  grammar  ? — 1  believe  so. 

14.078.  May  we  not  suppose  that  by  improvements  to  be  arrived  at  in 
the  metliod  and  system  of  teaching,  making  it  more  intelligent,  we  might 
aaiive  at  this  result,  that  average  boys  of  the  middle  class  might  be  taught 
the  principles  of  Latin  grammar  so  as  to  understand  them,  and  have  an 
intelligent  power  of  using  them  ? — I  believe  perfectly,  that  if  you  take  the 
odd  boy,  I  mean  the  exceptional  boy,  who  has  a  turn  for  the  thing,  he 
would  be  much  the  better  for  it,  but  that  with  the  great  majority  it  would 
always  be  rather  an  obstruction  than  an  advantage. 

14.079.  Not  taking  the  odd  boys  but  taking  an  average  boy,  do  you 
not  think  that  with  improved  methods  of  teaching  the  principles  of  Latin 
gi-ammar  might  be  taught  to  the  gi'eat  bulk  of  boys  so  that  they  should 
have  an  inteUigent  appreciation  of  them  ? — I  believe  if  you  never  taught 
Latin  at  all  till  the  boy  was  12  or  13,  and  taught  him  English,  he  would 
at  14  or  15  be  far  before  the  boy  whom  you  had  begun  to  teach  earlier. 

14.080.  Apart  from  particular  cases,  such  as  you  have  mentioned,  of 
great  genius,  Shakspeare  or  Hugh  Miller  for  instance,  do  you  not  believe 
that  the  principles  of  grammar,  the  principles  of  language,  are  better 
taught  through  a  dead  language  like  Latin,  and  particularly  a  language 
of  which  the  principles  of  gi'ammar  are  so  simple  and  complete  as 
Latin,  than  through  the  grammar  of  a  language  hke  English  ? — I  look 
upon  the  attainment  of  grammar  as  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  I  do  not 
look  upon  the  attainment  of  grammar  as  a  necessary  thing.  For  the 
ordinary  man  it  is  a  means  to  enable  him  to  read  and  wi'ite  clearly  and 
intelligibly.  I  believe  that  the  average  boy,  taken  in  a  different  way  and 
taught  English  alone,  will  at  15  or  16  be  a  much  more  accomplished  boy. 
He  will  read  and  write  much  more  intelUgently,  and  he  will  have  more 
love  for  reading  and  wi'iting  and  be  more  inclined  to  improve  himself, 
because  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  large  proportion  of  those  who  go- 
to school  and  colleges  go  away  with  a  distaste  for  it.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  that  is  an  unnatural  state  of  things.  I  do  not  believe  the  French  do 
that.  We  attempt  to  cram  down  the  boys'  throats  a  much  gi-eater  amount 
of  the  classical  languages  than  any  other  nation.  Possibly  the  Germans 
may  be  an  exception,  but  certainly,  as  to  France  or  Italy,  you  would 
never  have  a  Frenchman  ignorant  of  Racine,  you  would  never  have  an 
Italian  ignorant  of  Dante.  As  a  matter  of  course  all  those  things  are- 
taught.  With  us  it  is  only  a  boy's  pai'ticular  tm'n  for  works  of  imagina- 
tion that  leads  him  to  them  at  his  leisure  hours. 

14.081.  The  question  is,  whether  one  might  not  add  that  to  the  present 
system  without  dispensing  with  the  learning  of  gi'ammar  through  a  dead 
language  ? — If  you  find  that  you  can,  by  giving  an  hour  or  two  a  week 
to  the  elements  of  Latin,  while  you  are  pouring  in  a  desire  for  knowledge 
through  a  boy's  native  tongue,  if  you  can  at  the  same  time  assist  him  in 
organizing  that  by  a  knowledge  of  the  skeleton  of  Latin,  for  that  is  aU. 
you  are  going  to  teach  him,  and  you  are  not  to  clothe  it,  if  you  can  do 
that  all  the  better ;  but  I  certainly  would  not  sacrifice  one  atom  of  good 
English  teaching  for  that  amount  of  framework  with  which  alone  you 
would  be  able  to  endow  boys  in  that  condition. 
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Riylit  Hciu  14,082.  Still  do  you  not  consider  that  with  the  object  of  knowing  their 

rowi/^KG     ^^^'^  IjwgLiage  better,  for  the  majority  of  boya  the  best  preparation  is  a 

^'     ■    ■    thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  Latin  ? — If  I  could,  by  devoting 

6th  Mar.  1866.  "°''  i^o^e  than  an  hour  or  two  a  week  to  it,  prevent  the  Latin  from  giving 

the  boy  a  distaste  for  learning  generally,  and  yet  give  him  the  advantage, 

which  no  doubt  it  is,  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  accurate  and  pre- 
cise grammar  of  the  Latin  language,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  do  it. 
Whether  you  can  or  not  is  matter  of  ejcperience.  I  do  not  say  that  there 
are  not  schools  where  it  may  not  be  done.  I  do  not  say  that  under 
Dr.  Howson  in  the  Lower  Collegiate  School  at  Liverpool  there  may  not 
be  just  that  amount  of  Latin  grammar  introduced.  But  at  any  rate  let  it 
be  merely  subordinate,  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not  so  pursued  as  to 
endanger  the  acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  boy's  mother  tongue  but 
also  with  some  of  the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  i[nagination  and  morals 
which  his  own  language  contains.  I  think  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  you 
want  a  backbone  to  a  school,  and  that  you  can  find  no  other  backbone 
than  Latin.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  backbone  of  a  school  of  that  class 
is  arithmetic;  good  sound  arithmetic,  well  considered,  seems  to  me  just 
the  backbone  that  is  wanted.  It  Ls  a  thing  which  exercises  the  boys' 
thoughtful  faculties.  It  is  the  backbone  which  is  required  for  a  boy  of 
that  class.  He  feels  its  utility,  and  good  well-taught  arithmetic  is  an 
amusement  to  him  as  well  as  a  training  to  his  intellect. 

14.083.  In  any  view  do  not  you  put  it  too  low  in  speaking  of  an  hour 
or  two  a  week  to  be  devoted  to  learning  the  principles  of  grammar  ? — 
I  think  I  have  heard  that  two  hours  a  week  would  be  enough.  Two 
hours  a  week  are  given  to  French,  and  that  is  by  waj'  of  teaching 
French, 

14.084.  You  seem  to  assume  that  the  youngest  boys  must  be  taught 
the  first  rules  of  Latin  grammar  merely  by  rote  without  understanding 
them  ? — That  is  not  the  way  I  should  begin. 

14.085.  You  do  not  assume  that  that  must  necessarily  be  so  ? — No  ; 
but  that  is  the  usual  way. 

14.086.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  very  essence  of  an  improved 
teaching  of  grammar  would  be  that  the  rules  should  not  be  taught  by 
rote,  but  should  be  taught  so  that  they  should  understand,  thona  ? — My 
objection  is  not  to  Latin  qua  Latin,  it  is  only  to  Latin  qua  interfering 
with  the  general  desire  for  knowledge,  philosophical  knowledge  of  the 
boy's  own  language.  If  you  can  combine  with  that  a  certain  amount 
of  Latin  teaching,  by  all  means  do  so.  It  is  not  that  I  undervalue  it 
where  it  is  acquired,  but  I  look  upon  it  as  at  present  an  obstruction. 

14.087.  You  admit  that  the  proper  teaching  of  a  language,  whether 
Latin  or  any  other  language,  I'cquires  that  the  first  elementary  rules 
should  not  be  taught  by  rote,  but  that  they  should  be  taught  so  that 
boys  should  understand  each  rule  as  they  go  on  ? — Quite  so. 

14.088.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Would  your  objection  lie  to  the  method  which 
is  pursued  in  modern  books,  of  making  a  boy  build  up  the  rules  from 
the  principal  facts  of  language  which  are  submitted;  to  his  notice,  as 
in  Arnold's  books  ? — By  no  means.  It  seems  to  mc  the  only  philoso- 
phical and  practical  way  of  attaining  a  language.  But  even  Arnold's 
works  have  not  succeeded  in  making  Latin  grammar  popular  with  the 
average  of  boys,  and  leave  it  still,  in  my  mind,  an  obstruction  to  general 
education. 

14.089.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  From  your  experience  at  Liverpool 
you  advocate  the  system  of  one  school,  or  one  class  of  school,  being 
dovetailed  as  it  were  into  another.  Do  you  not  think  that  might  be 
carried  on  from  the  national  schools  a  good  deal  ? — Yes,  by  all  means. 
I  think  there  should  be  an  opportunity  of  rising  to  the  highest  from  the 
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lowest  point..    If  I  recollect  right,  it  is  a  part  of  the  Liverpool  system    ^arUf^Har- 
that  there  is  from  the  national  schools,  even  of  the  town,  an  opportunity     roicbii  K.G. 
of  advancing  into  the  lower  middle  school,  and  so  on  from  one  to         _!_ 
another  until  they  reach  the  University,  so  that  any  boy  of  peculiar  6th  Mar.  1866. 
faculties  should  have  an  opportunity  of  reaching  higher  positions. 

14.090.  I  have  seen  a  system  in  a  large  town  of  rising  from  the  penny 
national  school  to  learning  other  things,  paying  4d.,  Qd.,  and  8d.  a  week, 
and  I  have  found  people  always  ready  to  rise  and  pay  for  increased 
knowledge,  and  they  then  could  pass  into  the  schools  you  have  been 
mentioning  ? — ^Yes. 

14.091.  Do  you  not  think  female  authors  ■write  very  good  English  ? — 
Very  good  English. 

14.092.  Have  they  generally  learaed  Latin? — They  have  generally 
learned  veiy  little  Latin.  I  believe  that  the  learning  of  a  good  style 
does  not  proceed  from  the  rules  of  grammar,  but  from  familiarity  with 
good  conversation  and  good  authors.  It  is  notorious  that  all  the  best 
books  in  every  language  have  been  written  before  the  grammar  of  the 
language  was  composed,  or  before  the  rules  were  understood. 

14.093.  (^Mr.  Jiaines.)  Your  Lordship  has  refeired  to  schools  in 
Liverpool,  and  you  have  mentioned  that  a  boy  by  success  in  examination 
rose  from  one  school  to  another,  and  received  gratuitous  education  ? — 
Yes. 

14.094.  Is  that  absolutely  gratuitous  as  long  as  he  continues? — I  am 
not  quite  sure.  I  think  there  are  different  degrees.  I  think  there  is 
gratuitous  education  for  six  months,  but  I  could  not  be  absolutely  sure 
upon  that  point. 

14.095.  There  must  be  a  fund  specially  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  scholarships  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  out  of  the  school  fund  ;  part  of  the  charge 
upon  the  master  that  he  educates  for  nothing  such  and  such  boys. 

14.096.  I  quite  understand  your  Lordship  not  to  undervalue  Latin  in 
any  of  i(s  uses,  for  instance,  as  a  foundation  for  modern  language  ? — Yes, 
French  or  Italian,  or  Spanish. 

14.097.  But  simply  to  raise  a  superior  and  prior  claim  for  English  ? — 
Yes,  above  all  things,  let  us  not  neglect  English. 

14.098.  You  would  admit  the  great  utility  of  Latin  for  scientific  men, 
for  those  who  have  to  travel,  for  those  engaged  in  business,  and  who 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  foreign  countries.  In  all 
those  cases  you  do  not  in  the  least  mean  to  undervalue  Latin  ? — No  ; 
but  then  I  do  not  expect  when  you  deal  with  the  education  of  the  lower 
middle  class,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  would  be  deriving  an 
advantage  even  from  such  openings  as  you  were  suggesting.  At  Lam- 
beth, I  said  :  "  Why  is  this  boy  going  to  learn  Latin  ?"  and  the  reply 
was,  "  Because  his  father  is  a  chemist,  and  he  wants  him  to  go  into  the 
"  chemical  line."  Another  was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  he  looked 
to  his  son  going  to  one  of  the  Universities.  Those  are  specific  and 
exceptional  cases.  But  if  the  whole  system  of  education  has  been  such 
that  for  the  sake  of  those  three  or  four  all  the  rest  were  to  be  drudging 
through  matter  which  was  of  no  use  to  them,  and  which  obstructed  them 
in  more  important  things,  1  should  say  you  are  sacrificing  the  major  to 
the  minor  object. 

14.099.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  You  are  referring  to  Mr.  Gregory's  schools  in 
Lambeth,  as  being  schools  in  which  the  lower  section  of  the  middle  class 
are  educated ;  are  not  those  schools  National  schools  ? — No,  he  has  four 
different  schools,  and  the  National  school  is  quite  apart ;  they  are  separate 
entirely.  There  is  a  gii-ls'  school  over  head  and  a  boys'  school  paying  a 
lower  rate,  and  a  boys'  school  paying  a  higher  rate,  now  forming  three 
entirely  distinct  schools.  In  one  school  they  pay  10*.  a  quartei-.  I  know 
it  is  not  a  National  school. 
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BigktHm.  14,100.  The  school  plant  has  been  established  by  a  grant  from  the 

TowUkc     S-""^^  Council,  has  it  not  ?— I  really  cannot  speak  as  to  that.     There  is  a 

_f2_  ■^'    National  school  there,  but  this  is  not  a  National  school. 
6th  Mar.  1866.       ^^jlOl.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Where  classics  are  taught,  would  you  postpone 

■ ^'^^  think  it  advantageous  to  postpone  the  beginning  to  learn  so  difficult  a 

thing  as  a  new  language  to  a  more  advanced  age  than  at  present  it  is 
generally  begun  at  in  gi-ammar  schools  ? — I  think  so.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  great  point  is  to  develop  a  boy's  mind  early  and  to  give  him  a 
desii-e  for  learning,  and  that  if  that  has  been  done  well  up  to  12  yeai-s  of 
age  he  will  leaa-n  most  rapidUy.  How  vei7  little  a  boy  of  12  years  of  age 
knows  of  Latin  habitually ;  but  it  has  stood  in  the  way  of  his  learning 
othei'  things. 

14.102.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Yon  refeiTcd  just  now  to  a  suggestion  which 
has  been  made,  that  Latin  should  be  the  backbone  of  the  school ;  I  think 
if  we  mean  the  same  pereon,  that  the  person  who  suggested  that  included 
also  geometry,  what  would  be  your  opinion  of  the  elements  of  geometiy 

is  an  indispensable  element  in  the  education  of  the  lower  middle  class  ? I 

should  be  very  glad  to  engraft  it  on  any  system,  but  I  believe  there  are 
classes  of  minds  to  which  geometry  is  almost  an  inaccessible  study,  and  I 
would  not  make  anything  that  is  thoroughly  distasteful  as  a  necessary 
ingredient  into  any  education ;  at  any  rate,  applied  geometiy  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  abstract  truths. 

14.103.  If  I  understand  you  right,  you  would  make  the  two  necessary 
elements  English  and  arithmetic  ? — English  and  aiithmetic,  good  fluent 
reading,  good  exercises,  dictation,  writing  fi'om  recollections  of  a  good 
paper  in  the  Spectator,  which  had  iDeen  read  over  night,  arithmetic  caiTied 
as  far  as  you  possibly  could,  and  of  course  good  spelling  and  good  hand- 
wi'iting. 

14.104.  Taking  those  as  the  formal  or  instrumental  elements  of  educa- 
tion, what  would  be  the  subjects  in  the  way  of  direct  information  and  the 
communication  of  facts  and  of  knowledge ;  which  would  you  think  most 
important  ? — English  history,  good  biogi-aphy,  modem  and  ancient,  Plu- 
tarch's lives,  for  instance,  in  translation,  that  should  be  first  of  coui-se.  I 
am  always  presuming  that  there  is  a  sound  religious  basis,  and  that  I  think 
would  be  very  much  increased  by  the  knowledge  of  English,  as  almost  all 
our  best  English  books  are  strongly  imbued  -with  a  religious  character 
directly  or  indirectly. 

14.105.  Presuming  the  religious  basis  to  be  indispensable,  is  there  any 
other  subject  in  the  way  of  knowledge  and  facts  wliich  you  would  think 
very  important  ? — I  should  bo  very  happy  to  engraft  any  amount  of  phy- 
sical knowledge  that  can  be  added.  There  is  a  great  difficulty  always  as 
to  physical  knowledge ;  that,  unless  it  is  accompanied  with  experiments, 
it  is  not  very  useful,  except  in  a  vague  way,  and  experiments  are  rather 
difficult  to  have  on  account  of  the  expense,  dirt,  and  so  forth,  in  eveiy 
place ;  but  wherever  it  can  be,  I  think  it  is  extremely  useful. 

14.106.  Have  you  fuUy  considered  the  practical  difficulty  of  giving  a 
boy  a  lesson  in  English  when  he  knows  no  other  language  but  his  mother 
tongue,  and  telling  him  to  get  that  up  with  an  equal  degree  of  accuracy  to 
what  would  be  required  in  the  case  of  learning  another  language  ? — I  do 
not  think  you  practically  get  that  accm'acy  from  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
boys  with  whom  you  deal  in  that  way  now.  I  see  boys  going  to  the 
University  every  day  who  cannot  put  a  Latin  sentence  into  form,  and 
what  have  tlicy  gained  directly  or  indirectly  ? 

14.107.  Do  you  think  those  boys  would  have  arrived  at  greater  preci- 
sion of  mind  and  gxeater  gi-asp  of  language  if  they  had  been  taught 
English  ? — I  think  so ;  I  think  if  they  had  read  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
been  examuied  in  the  fact  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  they  would  have  learned 
much  more  than  they  have  done.     They  would  have  learnt  a  vast  deal 
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from  the  book  itself,  and  they  would  have  acqnii'ed  a  taste  for  knowledge     Right  Hon. 
and  for  geography  and  an  interest  in  foreign  parts.  ■^"'■^  "f^"^!,' 

14.108.  Ascending  from  the  lower  school  upwards,  would  you  bring  in  '  *"      ^'        " 
French  or  any  other  subject  as  the  next  element,  in  addition  to  those,  gjj,  -^^^  jggg 
which  you  have  spoken  of  ? — I  think  there  ought  to  be  different  schools  ' 
which  should  have  their  own  speciality. 

14.109.  As  between  French  and  mathematics  ? — I  should  have  both. 

14.110.  You  would  introduce  French  and  mathematics  concun-ently 
in  the  second  order  of  schools,  upwards  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  do  so  when  I  could.  Of  pourse  there  is  in  the  teaching  of  a  foreign 
modern  language  the  diflSculty  of  the  pronunciation.  The  French  profess 
to  teach  English  and  German  in  many  of  their  schools,  but  they  feel  the 
same  difficulty  that  we  do  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  You  cannot  get  a 
modern  language  often  well  taught  except  by  a  native  of  the  country 
whose  language  is  to  be  taught,  and  this  is  not  always  easy  to  be  secured. 
I  was  told  in  the  middle-class  school  at  Lambeth  that  they  were  learning 
French  there,  and  that  one  boy  read  his  French  history  book  very 
fluently. 

14.111.  Have  you  considered  the  great  difficulty  that  there  is  in 
what  you  suggested  just  now  about  the  grouping  or  clubbing  of  schools, 
the  intense  attachment  with  which  members  of  a  particular  parish  oi- 
town  cling  to  the  local  application  of  their  funds  ?  How  would  you 
propose  to  get  over  that  difficulty  ? — It  is  no  doubt  a  difficulty  which 
would  requii-e  tender  handling.  As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  attach  much 
importance  to  the  transference  from  place  to  place.  They  might  be 
grouped  morally  without  being  grouped  physically,  because  you  have 
buildings  and  all  sorts  of  things  ready  which  it  is  better  not  to  disturb.  I 
should  be  .sorry  to  deprive  many  of  our  little  country  towns  of  the  advan- 
tage and  the  little  glory  that  sun-ounds  them  from  having  a  grammar 
school,  but  then  you  might  group  them  as  to  subjects,  and  give  boys  going 
from  that  small  town  who  had  a  faculty  for  classics,  a  free  access  to 
another  school  instead  of  their  own  school.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task  to  provide  for  that  difficulty,  but  I  think  it  might  be  done. 

14.112.  Does  not  that  imply  that  any  boy  living  in  a  town  which  has 
not  got  the  school  his  father  wants,  must  incur  the  additional  expense  of 
going  to  a  boarding  school  ? — Yes,  you  must  sacrifice  somebody.  "  At 
present  in  your  small  towns,  the  whole,  population  above  the  labouring 
classes  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  squeezing  out  now  and  then, — dis- 
tilling in  fact  as  it  were, — one  or  two  drops  very  precious  in  themselves, 
but  very  rare,  of  university  scholars,  here  and  there  one,  but  all  the  rest 
suffer  in  not  having  the  school  which  would  supply  their  wants  and  do 
them  good, 

14.113.  Supposing  we  could  make  a  clean  sweep  of  these  traditional 
prejudices,  would  it  not  appear  to  be  the  first  duty  of  the  State  in  dealing 
with  the  subject  on  a  large  scale  to  provide  a  good  day  school  for  the 
most  numerous  classes  in  the  first  instance  ? — Exactly  so.  That  is  what 
I  desire  to  see  done  out  of  the  ordinary  grammar  school ;  and  I  would 
provide  for  the  exceptional  persons  who  now  and  then  come  up  to  the 
surface  above  their  fellows  in  a  small  town,  as  fitted  for  the  higher  career 
in  life  by  a  scholarship,  or  an  exhibition,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
enabling  him  to  go  elsewhere.  I  could  do  this  more  easily  than  I  could 
establish  a  good  school  for  all  the  rest  in  the  same  town.  As  it  is,  with 
a  very  few  brilhant  exceptions,  the  grammar  schools  ai'e  bad  classical 
schools  and  not  good  for  other  purposes  which  are  more  required. 

14.114.  Do  you  think  you  may  hope  to  succeed  in  commuting  some  of 
these  endowments  into  exhibitions  to  cover  the  expense  of  boarding,  so 
as  to  move  a  boy  from  the  smaller  m.irket  town  to  the  larger  town  ? — 
Exactly. 

2.  L  1   8  1- 
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Might  Hon.         14,115.  In  order  to  carry  out  any  such  scheme,  it  is  very  necessaiy  to 

Earl  ofHar-    consider  the  constitution  of  boards  of  trustees  and  governing  bodies.  Have 

rowby,  K.lx.    ^^^  ^^^  suggestion  to  offer  on  that  subject,  either  for  particular  schools 

6th  Mar.  1866.  *"^  ^^^  districts  containing  several  schools? — ^It  is  an  extremely  difficult 

'  matter,  because,  as  has  been  already  stated,  you  are  brought  into  contact 

with  very  tender  feelings  in  the  different  localities  and  with  a  rather  jealous 
feeling  as  to  the  interference  of  the  State.  I  cannot  but  think,  however, 
that  there  are  means  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  when  you  have  once 
distinctly  decided  what  your  scheme  is,  and  all  apprehensions  are  removed 
that  you  have  some  hidden  purpose  beyond.  The  apprehension  I  alluded 
to  before  is  one  that  has  weighed  upon  the  minds  of  many,  that  if  the 
State  meddles  with  these  endowments  it  does  it  for  a  different  purpose 
•  from  that  for  which  they  are  intended.  Ee-assure  them  on  that  point, 
and  I  believe  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  will  disappear.  Certainly  the 
present  system  of  trustees  in  the  smaller  places  is  very  weak  and  inefficient. 

14.116.  You  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  desirable  principle  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  the  constitution  of  county  boards  of  ti'ustees  or  even  town 
boards  ? — ^No,  I  have  not  considered  that  point  enough  to  ventm-e  a 
suggestion.  I  think  one  thing  of  the  first  importance  is  that  the  master 
should  not  have  much  independent  income. 

1 4. 1 1 7.  Then  you  would  be  gen  eraUy  favourable  to  making  the  master's 
income  depend  to  a  very  considerable  extent  on  capitation  fees  ? — To  a  veiy 
considerable  extent.  I  have  seen  so  much  the  evil  of  that  in  the  vacant 
grammar  schools  which  aj-e  studded  about  the  countiy  ;  the  master  walks 
up  and  down,  vacua  sejactat  in  aula,  and  would  rather  have  his  300/.  a 
year  of  fixed  income  without  a  boy  than  be  troubled  with  a  full  school. 
I  have  seen  the  school  where  Johnson  and  Gamck  were  educated,  wliicli 
was,  but  is  not  now,  in  that  position.  The  master  says,  "I  have  not  a 
scholar,  but  I  have  300/.  a  year." 

14.118.  {Lord  Stanley,')  If  the  master  has  a  sufficient  income  inde- 
pendent of  fees,  of  course  it  is  an  object  with  him,  setting  conscientious 
feeling  apart,  to  keep  scholars  away  ? — It  is.  But  without  blaming  the 
masters,  who  are  often  conscientious  and  able  men,  empty  schools  must 
be  the  consequence  of  offering  to  teach  what  the  parents  do  not  want  and 
the  boys  do  not  like. 

14.119.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  apprehension 
which  might  be  raised  of  the  religious  basis  of  grammai*  schools  being 
changed,  if  they  were  more  freely  dealt  with  :  I  wish  to  ask,  confining 
my  question  sti-ictly  to  the  middle  classes,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to 
the  desirableness  of  laying  down  as  a  basis  tliat  the  education  should  be 
on  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  entii-e  liberty  to  other 
communions  to  benefit  by  that  education,  without  having  their  con- 
scientious scruples  interfered  with  ? — In  regard  to  the  middle-class 
schools,  I  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  preferring  that  basis  as  most  conso- 
nant with  the  interests  of  the  Cliurch  and  of  the  country. 

14.120.  {Lord  Taunton.)  In  the  cases  where  the  schools  were  by 
their  foundation  attached  to  any  other  denomination  of  Christians,  I 
presume  you  would  not  object  to  the  same  principle  being  carried  out  ? — 
The  question  has  never  presented  itself  to  me  from  that  point  of  view  ; 
where  people  have  founded  specific  schools  for  the  purpose  of  the  incul- 
cation of  certain  doctrines,  we  have  not  I  think  habitually  dealt  with 
them  as  freely  as  with  the  National  Church,  which  has  been  considered 
rather  as  national  property,  and  more  subject  to  legislation. 

14.121 .  I  believe  the  present  practice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  to 
act  upon  that  principle,  where  it  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  principles 
of  the  testator  were  in  accordance  witli  a  pai'ticular  denomination,  to 
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make  that  the  basis  of  the  religious  education,  and  at  the  same  time  to'  Right  Hon. 

put  in  what  is  called  a  conscience  clause  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that ;  Earl  ofHar- 

there  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  on  that  subject  as  to  gi'ammai-  schools,  but  ''oK'Jy,  K,G. 

I  was  not  aware  that  it  dealt  with  all  schools. 

14.122.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  present  state  of  the  '  ^^^^' 
education  of  girls  of  the  middle  classes  of  thia  country  ? — I  cannot  say  I 

have  done  so  more  than  any  other  person.  I  have  a  general  impression 
that  it  is  very  inferior,  but  I  have  not  had  particular  opportunities  of 
observing  it. 

14.123.  In  Livei-pool,  for  instance,  are  you  aware  whether  there  are 
those  facilities  for  giving  a  sound  education  to  the  daughter  of  a  trades- 
man, or  a  girl  in  that  class  of  life,  which  their  brothers  have  ? — No,  I  am 
afraid  not, 

14.124.  Do  you  think  it  very  desirable  there  should  be  such  facilities? 
— Yes.  I  am  very  much  in  favour  of  the  system  of  examinations  of  girls 
in  connexion  with  the  Universities  which  has  now  been  begun.  I  think 
it  is  of  the  highest  value.  I  think  it  is  the  only  way  in  our  country, 
where  the  State  interferes  so  little,  in  which  the  State  can  interfere  to 
any  good  purpose;  to  let  individuals  do  their  best,  but  to  be  always 
testing  their  work,  so  as  to  give  parents,  neighbours,  and  friends  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  good  and  what  is  not,  for  parents  are 
totally  unable  to  judge  for  themselves.  I  cannot  test  my  own  children 
properly,  although  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  University  education. 
You  do  not  know  what  other  boys  of  the  same  age  are  doing ;  you  do 
not  know  what  to  expect  of  a  boy,  say  of  14  or  15 ;  you  cannot  recollect 
what  you  knew  yourself  at  that  age.  The  examiner  knows  all  that ; 
he  knows  what  the  boy  ought  to  know.  If  you  come  to  persons  who 
have  had  less  opportunity  of  education,  it  is,  of  coiu'sej  utterly  imjDossible 
for  them  to  form  a  correct  judgment. 

14.125.  From  your  Lordship's  acquaintance  with  the  continent,  do  you 
believe  that  the  shopkeepers'  wives  and  daughters  in  a  city  on  the  con- 
tinent are  often  more  useful  aids  and  helpmates  to  their  male  relations 
than  English  women  of  the  same  class  ? — Yes ;  I  am  not  quite  sure, 
however,  whether  that  is  owing  to  education  or  not.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  can  trace  cause  and  effect  exactly  there.  No  doubt  the  French 
woman  is  much  more  active-minded  and  self-possessed  than  the  English 
woman  ;  the  French  woman  has  a  firmer  fibre  and  more  resolution  about 
her.  I  do  not  know  whether  their  education  is  better  or  worse,  in  so  far  _ 
as  it  I'efers  to  the  higher  classes.  The  convent  education,  I  imagine,  is ' 
as  bad  for  practical  life  as  it  can  well  be.  In  Switzerland  they  have  a  very 
good  education  for  females,  but  what  it  is  in  France  I  really  do  not  know. 
I  am  veiy  glad  to  express  my  hearty  and  cordial  sympathy  with  the  new 
system  of  examinations  of  eveiy  kind.  Everything  that  strengthens  the 
reasoning  power  and  gives  girls  accuracy  of  thought  improves  the 
female  character  in  a  great  degree. 

14.126.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  reasonable  to  give  a  share  of  those 
endowments  which  have  been  left  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
England  without  distinction  of  sexes,  more  largely  to  girls  than  is  at 
present  the  case  ? — I  do  not  know  sufficiently  what  the  endowments  are 
at  present ;  if  there  was  room  for  them  I  should  be  most  happy  to  admit 
them.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  might  not  be  admitted  to  a  mixed  educa- 
tion in  earlier  years  in  the  higher  classes,  as  they  are  in  the  lower  classes, 
and  with  infinite  advantage. 

14.127.  {Lord  LytteUon.)  Do  you  approve  of  the  recent  extension  by 
the  University  of  Cambridge  of  its  local  examinations  to  girls  ? — Yes  ; 
veiy  much. 

14.128.  (ilfr.  .^c/awc?.)  It  has  been  suggested  to  this  Commission  that 
2.  Mm 
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Right  Hon.  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  in  each  county  or  district  one  ov  perhaps 
^arlofHar-   two  schools  in  which  the  classics  would  be  the  primaiy  subject,  and  in 

royhy,  K.G.  -jyhjcj^  modem  subjects  would  take  subordinate  and  supplementary  places, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  should  be  several  schools  in  the 
surrounding  district  in  which  some  modern  subject  should  be  the  primaiy 
subject,  and  Latin  should  be  optional.  Would  that  in  some  degree  fall  in 
with  your  views  ? — Yes  ;  if  I  saw  my  way  to  founding  such  things  and 
to  governing  them.  The  difficulty  is  to  found  and  govern.  My  suggestion 
as  to  clubbing  or  grouping  existing  grammar  schools  would  have  this 
objeQt  in  view. 

Sir  R.  Palmer       Sir  EouNDELi,  Palmke,  Knight,  Her  Majesty's  Attorney-General, 
Kt.  examined. 

14.129.  (Lord  Taunt07i.)  I  believe  in  your  oifice  of  Attorney- 
General  the  state  of  the  educational  chai'ities  of  this  country  comes 
very  much  under  your  consideration  ? — Frequently  ;  of  course  not  on 
my  own  motion,  but  upon  complaints  or  representations. 

14.130.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  in  what  manner  it  does 
so  ? — It  usually  comes  before  me  in  this  way.  If  any  person  has  a 
complaint  to  make  of  any  abuse,  according  to  the  nature  of  it,  he  either 
desireis  to  be  allowed  himself  to  proceed  in  court,  or  he  desires  tliat  I 
should  proceed.  Of  course  those  matters  which  belong  to  the  Chai-ity 
Commissioners,  and  which  they  can  deal  with  by  themselves,  do  not 
come  before  me;  but  supposing  it  to  be  a  matter  which  must  come  into 
court,  it  cannot  come  without  my  permission.  If  it  is  for  a  scheme  for 
administration,  for  a  matter  which  is  more  or  less  amicable,  that  is  done 
by  a  petition  under  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  Act  and  some  other  Acts  of 
Parliament,  Sir  Eardley  Wilmott's  School  Act,  and  so  on,  and  I  have 
simply  to  consider  whether  it  is  a  proper  case.  .  It  is  very  usual,  of 
course,  to  allow  that  in  a  bona  fide  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
is  any  very  serious  abuse  to  be  rectified,  it  is  done  by  information.  It 
is  a  more  elaborate  kind  of  proceeding,  and  involves  more  expense, 
and  that  also  I  must  allow.  The  cases  in  which  I  ex  officio  file  informa- 
tions myself  without  a  private  relator  are  always  certified  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  at  least  as  a  general  rule.  I  have  authority  to  do  it 
without,  but  it  hardly  ever  happens  that  I  file  an  ex  officio  information 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind  except  upon  their  certificate.  Of.  course  it 
depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  case,  whether  I  think  it  right  to 
do  so  or  not;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  I  do  what  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners certify  as  proper. 

.  14,131.  Do  you  consider  that  you  have  any  considerable  latitude  and 
discretion  in  regard  to  those  cases,  or  do  you  follow  precedent  pretty 
exactly  ? — ^As  a  general  rule  I  consider  that  I  ought  to  facilitate  the 
investigation  of  any  hona  fide  subject  of  complaint  if  private  persons 
are  willing  to  be  at  the  cost  of  it,  which  is  not  ex  officio ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  there  is  to  be  an  ex  officio  information,  then  I  must  satisfy 
myself  fully  that  there  is  really  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  remedied. 

14.132.  Do  you  think  this  system  provides  a  suflicieut  check  against 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  litigation  in  those  causes  ? — No  ;  I  should 
hardly  think  it  does.  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  i^robable  that  a  simpler 
mode  of  proceeding  might  be  better  for  aU  parties  where  there  is  not  an 
actual  contest  as  to  the  beneficial  right  to  property. 

14.133.  Have  you  any  control  over  appeals? — Yes.  I  have  complete 
control  over  all  the  proceedings.  When  once  instituted,  I  can  stop 
them  at  any  moment,  and  prevent  any  appeal  being  taken.  There  was 
one  remarkable  instance  of  that  long  before  I  was  Attorney-General.     I 
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think  I  was  counsel  for  some  of  the  parties  in  the  case,  and  there  the  Sir  H:  Palmei 
relator  presented  a  petition  of  appeal  in  the  name  of  the  Attorney-  ^*' 

General  against  some  order  made  in  the  Rolls  Court.     The  Attorney-  -jj^  ■^^^.  jggg 

General  appeared  to  ask  that  his  own  petition  might  be  dismissed,  that  ' 

is  the  petition  in  his  name,  and  there  was  &  contest  between  him  atid 
the  relator.  The  Lord  Chancellor  said  the  Attorney-General  is  always 
master  of  the  litigation,  and  can  stop  it  at  any  moment.  ' 

14.134.  I  believe  that  these  questions  might  be  brought  before  several 
courts  of  equity? — Yes  ;  before  any  one  of  them. 

14.135.  In  your  opinion  has  that  circuinfetancfe  to  any  extent  led  to 
inconsistent  decisions  which  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests? 
— ^No ;  not  I  think  to  a  very  great  extent.  1  presume  your  questions 
are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  confined  to  school  charities. 

.14,136.  Entirely? — Of  course  you  will  understand  that  the  answers 
which  have  been  hitherto  given  are  equally  applicable  to  charities 
of  every  sort,  not  specially  to  school  charities.  With  regard  to  school 
charities  I  should  say  that  there  really  is  only  one  subject  on  which 
there  ever  has  been  a  tendency  to  differ  in  the  courts,  and  it  is  pretty 
well  settled  now.  That  is  the  subject  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 
conscience  clause. 

14.137.  You  think  that  that  practically  is  settled  ?— I  think  so.  I 
think  it  is  now  well  settled  that  in  all  cases  where  the  court  settles  a 
scheme,  it  being  a  church  school,  it  says  religion  should  be  taught 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church  ;  but  that  no 
chUdren  whose  pai'ehts,  or  persons  standing  in  the'  place  of  parents, 
object,  should  be  compelled  to  learn  any  formulary  or  to  attend  the 
public  worship  of  the  Church  of  England.  Even  if  the  school  be  not  a 
church  school,  nor  of  any  other  particular  denomination,  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  veiy  substantial'  difference  in  that  respect,  because 
the  court  always  considers  that  religion  should  be  taught  in  any  place 
of  general  education  under  its  control,  if  not  excluded  by  statute. 

14.138.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  where  in  the  foundation  deed  it  is 
expressly  laid  down  that  only  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England 
shall  be  taught,  and  that  every  scholar  shall  be  required  to  learn  them 
according  to  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  you  would  not 
consider  that  there  was  aiiy  latitude  of  interpretation  left  in  a  case  of 
that  kind  ? — Such  a  case  is  exceedingly  rare.  I  will  not  say  it  never 
occurs.  I  should  not  like  to  cbmrait  myself  until  I  was  sure  of  my 
accuracy  ;  but  I  have  a  notion  that  there  was  something  very  like  this 
in  the  case  of  the  Colston  Hospital  school  at  Bristol,  a  very  great  school 
in  the  west  of'  England.  I  remember  being  struck  when  the  papers 
were  in  my  hands  by  the  extreme  stringency  of  the  churchmanship  of 
the  founder.  But  still  I  do  not  believe  that,  practically,  the  school  is 
administered  on  that  principle. 

14.139.  I  apprehend  you  would  not  take  the  circumstance  of  the 
school  being  founded  by  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  or  by  some 
churchman  as  precluding  you  from  applying  what  is  called  the  con- 
science clause  ? — Certainly  not  ;  that  would  have  no  ■  influence  what- 
ever. The  only  case  which  could  preclude  it  would  be  if  there  was  an 
express  and  positive  direction  that  every  child  should  be  taught  so  and 
so  ;  but  as  I  have  said  the  cases  are  so  rare  that  one  almost  suspects 
when  they  do  exist  that  they  are  overlooked  in  practice. 

14.140.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  "Would  you  say  it  is  the  same  in  the 
dissenting  schools  ? — In  the  first  place  there  are  not  many  dissenting 
schools  which  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  court,  and  I  cannot  tell 
how  far  those  principles  would  be  applicable  there.  It  may  be  that  the 
school  is   founded  on  a  narrower   basis    altogether,  not  for   general 

Mm  2 
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Sir  S.  Palmer,  instruction,  but  specifically  foi-  some  species  of  dissenting  teaching.     If, 

^'-  for  example,  there  w<as  a  theological  school  in  the  Church  of  England, 

6th  Mar  1866   °^  ^   school   expressly   for    teaching    doctrine  and  nothing   else,  the 

'  court  would  certainly  not  interfere  with   it.     Then  T   conclude  that 

most  endowed  dissenting  schools  which  are  properly  so  called  v/ould  be 

found  to  be  distinctive  in  their  character,  less  for  general  instruction, 

and  more  for  special  instruction.     I  do  not  know  much  about  them,  for 

really  I  do  not  recollect  in  the  whole  course  of  my  experience  to  have 

had  such  a  case. 

14.141.  {Lord  Tazenton.)  Nor  a  Roman  Catholic  school  ? — Nor  a 
Roman  Catholic  school. 

14.142.  Would  you  object  to  favour  us  with  your  personal  opinion 
as  to  how  far  this  system  has  worked  satisfactorily  as  far  as  you  have 
observed  ? — I  believe  it  has  worked  very  well,  but  I  should  mention 
that  the  dissenters  do  not  seem  to  like  it.  They  want  to  invert  the 
onus  probandi  in  these  cases,  and  I  believe  as  often  as  anew  Attorney- 
General  is  constituted  they  always  try  whether  they  can  get  him  to 
alter  the  general  form  of  the  conscience  clause.  It  was  so  with  me. 
There  was  a  case  from  Northampton  in  which  I  was  very  much  pressed, 
indeed,  soon  after  I  became  Attorney-General,  and  as  to  which  I  heard 
long  arguments.  What  they  wanted  in  that  case, — and  I  have  been  told 
that  it  has  been  tried  with  my  predecessors,  and  tried  as  often  as  there 
is  a  change  in  the  office, — what  they  wanted  was  to  subvert  the  present 
foi-m,  and  to  say  that  no  child  shall  be  taught  distinctive  doctrines  of 
the  church,  except  at  the  express  desire  of  his  parents  or  guardians,  so 
that  you  must  not  take  it  as  clear  that  the  present  form  is  accepted  by 
them  as  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  matter. 

14.143.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  repeated  nearly  the  exact 
words  of  the  clause  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
putting  it  into  deeds  ? — I  cannot  undertake  to  say  that ;  but  I  am  sure  I 
have  given  the  substance  of  it. 

14.144.  The  words  were  these:  "that  no  child  whoso  parents 
"  objected  was  to  be  taught  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  "? 
— That  is  not  the  language,  no  doubt. 

14.145.  You  are  probably  aware  that  in  the  conscience  clause  as 
enforced  by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  elementary  schools,  the 
words  are  these  :  "  No  child  is  to  be  taught  the  doctrine  and  formularies 
"  of  the  Church  of  England."  Are  you  aware  whether  that  is  so  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  ? — It  would  be  very  easy  to  find  the  precise 
form.  My  impression  would  be,  that  in  substance  it  would  go  to 
peculiar  tenets.  lam  not  positive  whether  the  word  "doctrine"  is 
or  is  not  used.  But  it  would  not  be  confined  to  formularies.  I  think 
the  substance  of  it  is  "  that  no  child  should  be  taught  the  Catechism  or 
"  instructed  in  the  peculiar  tenets  or  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England,  if  there  is  a  positive  objection  made."     {See  Appendix.) 

14.146.  Would  it  go  to  this  extent,  that  the  court  would  restrain  a 
master  from  teaching  Scripture  according  to  the  sense  of  the  Church  of 
England? — I  do  not  think  the  court  would  very  readily  interfere 
in  a  case  of  that  sort,  unless  it  were  satisfied  that  a  man  was  not  acting 
bona  fide. 

14.147.  (T^ord  Taunton^  We  have  been  told  that  this  conscience 
clause  has  been  expressed  somewhat  diflerently  by  the  courts,  and  that 
some  inconvenience  has  been  supposed  to  arise  from  that  circumstance. 
Is  that  the  case  ? — I  think  that  is  very  probably  the  case.  It  was  some 
time  before  we  got  to  anything  like  a  settlement  of  the  principle  of  it. 
Some  of  the  judges — Iiord  Lyndhurst  in  the  case  of  the  Warwick  school, 
and  Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce  in  a  case  which  came  before  him  after- 
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wards,   of   the  Attorney-General  v.  CuUum,   thought  the  best  thing  Sir  R.  Pahner. 
would,  be  to  leave  it  simply  to  the  discretion  of  the  master  without  Kt. 

any  rule  at  all.     That  I  think  has  been  practically  overruled,  and  now  ~ 

it  stands  upon  the  principle  I  have  mentioned ;    though  with  regard  to  ^^' 

the  precise  working  of  it  no  doubt  there  has  been  no  form  settled  by  the 
authority  of  the  court  in  such  a  way  as  to  bind  every  judge  in  evei'y 
particular  case  to  adopt  that  form. 

14.148.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  some  general  form 
should  be  settled  in  some  manner  ? — I  think  it  might  be. 

14.149.  {Lord  Lyttelton?)  There  is  no  precise  form  imposed  by 
Lord  Cranworth's  Act  under  which  the  courts  act  ? — I  do  not  tliink 
that  Act  imposes  a  form  to  be  adopted  in  schemes.  It  lays  down  a 
rule  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  itself  as  to  cases  in  which  it  applies. 

14.150.  It  does  not  lay  down  the  words  ? — Not  to  be  incorporated  in 
in  the  scheme,  but  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  words  of 
that  Act  would  in  substance  furnish  a  rule  which  ought  to  be  general. 
If  the  present  forms  are  not  quite  consistent  with  it,  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  make  them  so. 

14jl51.  Is  this  what  the  court  means,  that  any  child  belonging  to 
some  communion  not  that  of  the  Church  of  England  is  not  to  be  taught 
by  the  master,  whether  in  reading  the  Bible  or  at  any  other  time,  in 
those  respects  in  which  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  differs 
from  that  of  the  communion  to  which  the  child  belongs  ? — I  think  that 
would  be  the  meaning  of  it,  when  the  parent  or  guardian  objects  to 
such  teaching.  Of  course  the  moment  you  get  out  of  the  direct 
teaching  of  the  formularies,  it  is  merely  a  question  of  good  faith,  nothing 
else,  and  the  court  will  not  readily  assume  that  the  master  is  not 
teaching  in  good  faith  without  strong  evidence.  If  a  parent  were  to 
complain  and  say,  "  My  child  is  ordered  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  the 
"  master  explains  them,"  the  court  would  not  listen  to  that  unless  it 
were  made  extremely  dear  that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  'a 
mere  colour  for  something  else. 

14.152.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Would  the  court  draw  a  distinction  between 
a  simple  objection  and  an  objection  flowing  from  a  person  belonging  to 
some  other  communion  than  that  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — I  should 
imagine  that  the  court  would  not  require  any  information  as  to  the 
religious  denomination  to  which  a  person  who  objected  belonged. 

14.153.  So  that  a  simple  objection  would  be  sufficient  ? — Yes. 

14.154.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Supposing  the  foundation  deed  contains  no 
mention  of  religious  instruction  to  be  given  to  the  scholars,  what  pro- 
vision would  be  made  ? — Of  course  the  first  question  would  be 
whether  it  was  a  church  school  or  not,  and  that  may  be  discovered  by 
other  criteria,  besides  express  reference  to  religious  instruction.  For 
example,  if  it  has  been  founded  to  bring  up  children  in  secular  and 
religious  learning,  the  founder  being  a  churchman,  or  it  being  at  a  time 
when  circumstances  did  not  point  to  any  secondary  sense  ef  the  par- 
ticular words,  used,  that  would  show  that  religion  was  part  of  the 
object  of  the  school,  and  the  presumption  is  that  religion  means  religion 
according  to  the  Established  Church.  So  the  schools  founded  by  King 
Edward  the  Sixth  out  of  tlie  dissolved  charities  and  so  forth,  almost  all 
of  them  contained  indications  of  an  intended  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  England,  or  with  religion,  whicli,  though  I  believe  for  the 
most  part  there  is  no  express  direction  as  to  religious  instruction,  yet 
have  been  held  in  many  cases  to  be  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  to 
be  Church  of  England  schools. 

14.155.  {Lord  Lytteltorl.)  Is  it  in  consequence  of  that  Act  of  Lord 
Cranworth  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  acted  in  this  way,  or  had  it 
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Sir  R.  Palmer,  beguti  to  do  SO  before  ? — It  had  begun  to  do-so  veiylong  before.     I  can 
■*^'*  hardly  undertake,  to  say  when  it  first  began  to  do  so,  but  I  think  it 

6th  Mar~i866    ^'^^  even  as  far  back  as  Lord  Eldon's  time. 

:!__  '        14,166.  (Mr.  Erie.)  If  the   instruction   is  to   be   according  to  the 

principles  of  the  Established  Church,  would  it  follow  that  all  the  trustees 
should  be  members  of  the  Established  Church  ? — ^I  think  the  Ilminster 
school  case  may  be  considered  to  have  settled  that,  if  there  be  no  intention 
expressed  to  the  contrary,  the  trustees  of  a  church  school  ought  all  to  be 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  even  if  there  be  some  other  object  of 
the  charity  which  would  not  in  itself  necessarily  lead  to  that  inference, 
provided  always  that  it  does  not  lead  to  a  contrary  one.  That  case 
came  to  the  House  of  Lords.  There  was  an  equal  division  of 
opinion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  the  judgment  below  prevailed. 

14,157.  In  all  cases  of  educational  endowments  where  there  is  no 
ground  for  concluding  that  instruction  diifering  from  that  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  was  intended,  must  all  the  trustees  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  ? — That  perhaps  would  be  a  larger  proposition  than 
one  would  like  to  commit  oneself  to  ;  because  you  might  suppose  educa- 
tional endowments  of  a  special  character  ;  for  instance,  for  a  school  of 
chemistry,  or  any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  If  it  were  general 
education,  and  nothing  whatever  was  said  about  religion,  it  is  possible 
that  it  might  not  be  held  to  be  so.  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Hadleigh  Charities  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  did  not  apply  to  a 
school,  where  there  was  no  special  indication  of  an  intention  to  connect 
it  with  the  church  or  to  teach  religion,  a  different  rule.  I  think 
where  a  school  is  founded  for  general  education,  and  where  there  is  no 
special  indication  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  founder  as  to  religion, 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  say  that  because  the  court  directs  religious  in- 
struction to  be  given  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
therefore  no  trustee  of  any  other  denomination  should  be  elected. 

'  14,158.  You  do  not  think  that  would  follow  ? — Not  quite  of  neces- 
sity, because  in  the  Ilminster  school  case,  the  decision  certainly  was 
founded  on  the  intention  to  be  inferred  from  the  instrament.  In  the 
case  you  have  been  putting,  I  think  you  do  not  go  on  the  specific  in- 
tention of  the  instrument  in  directing  religious  instruction  to  be  given, 
but  merely  on  the  general  view,  that  some  religious  instruction  ought 
to  be  given  in  every  school. 

14.159.  A  scheme  founded  for  the  management  of  such  a  school  as 
that  would  expressly  direct  that  the  instruction  should  be  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — I  think  it  would  be  so 
probably,  but  then  it  would  be  by  the  authority  of  the  court.  It  is  not 
long  since  I  had  a  case  before  me,  where  there  was  some  eleemosynary 
charity  not  connected  with  the  church,  which  it  became  desirable  to 
apply  to  a  more  useful  purpose,  and  the  court  amongst  other  things 
established  a  school  out  of  it  ;  and  the  court  directed  that  religion  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be  taught 
in  the  school ;  but  the  court  did  not  look  upon  that  as  a. case  in  which 
it  ought  to  say,  that  all  the  trustees  must  necessarily  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

14.160.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Would  the  court  in  any  case  in  which  it  sup- 
ported the  churchmanship  of  the  trustees  presume  a  man  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  till  the  contrary  was  proved,  or  would  they 
view  favourably  any  stricter  definition  of  what  a  churchman  was  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  presumed  that  every  man  is  a  churchman  until  the 
contrary  is  sho^vn. 

14.161.  {Mr.  Erie.)  As  to  the  views  which  may  be  taken  by  the 
different  branches  of  the  court,  have  you  within  your  experience  known 
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difierences  between  them  on  such  subjects  as  requiring  capitation  fees  Sir  R.  Palmer 
from  the  scholars  ? — I  should  think  on  such  subjects  the  views  of  the  -Ki. 

judges  might  differ  very  widely  indeed.  _— 

14.162.  And  at  the  same  time  ?— I  think  so.     In  the  first  place,  every  btft  Mar.  i»w) 
particular  case  on  such  a  subject  as  that  would  be  judged  on  its -own 

mei'its  and  its  own  circumstances.  There  is  nothing  like  a  tendency  to 
the  establishment  of  a  gfeneral  rule  upon  those  subjects  except  so  far 
as  this,  that  if  you  find  in  an  instrument  anything  which  positively 
excludes  it,  that  I  think  would  universally  be  held  to  be  binding;  I  do 
not  think  that  the  courts  would  feel  themselves  warranted  in  turning  H 
free  school  into  a  school  for  which  capitation  fees  were  to  be  paid  unless 
on  the  ground  that  they  gave  some  instruction  ultra,  that  which  by  the 
deeds  of  foundation  ought  to  be  gratuitously  given. 

14.163.  But  supposing  the  original  endowments  to  be  diminished 
from  any  exceptional  circumstances,  and  to  be  found  quite  instiificieht  for 
the  free  instruction  of  the  number  of  scholars  contemplated  by  the 
founder,  the  income  must  be  supplemented  in  some  manner.  Gould  not 
capitation  fees  be  then  charged  ? — I  sliould  not  be  prepared  to  say  that 
that  would  be  impossible,  because  it  would  really  resolve  itself  into  a 
case  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  cy  pres  principle.  If  the  school- could  not 
be  carried  on  with  the  means  provided  by  the  founder,  you  must  either 
abandon  it  entirely  or  find  some  other  means. .  It  would  be  the  casfe  of 
a  charity  which  had  failed,  and  whicli  had  to  be  administered  as  nearly 
as  possible  for  the  same  or  similar  purposes. 

14.164.  A  case  was  hientioned  here  the  other  day  in  which  the 
income  had  become  insufficieiit  for  the  support  of  a  school  which  should 
afford  instruction  to  the  prescribed  number  of  boys.  The  alternative 
was  either  to  reduce  the  free  boys  to  half  in  number,  and  to  charge  large 
fees  to  the  remaining  half,  or  to  make  all  pay  more  moderate  and  equal 
fees.  The  former  plan  was  adopted  for  supplying  the  deficiency  of 
income  ? — That  was  in  effect  cutting  down  the  school  to  oiie-half,  and 
then  supplementing  it  by  non-foundationers.  That  might  have  been,  on 
the  CI/  pres  principle,  the  only  practicable  way  of  carrying  on  the 
school,  but  I  do  not  think  the  court  would  have  done  that  in  a  case 
where  the  means  were  sufiicient.  I  must  add  that  practically  the  court 
is  able  to  overcome  that  difficulty  in  almost  every  case,  because  all  these 
schools  were  founded  as  grammar  Schools,  and  the  extraordinary  inter- 
pretation placed  by  our  predecessors  in  the  law  on  the  term  "grammar 
"school "  is  a  school  where  they  teach  nothing  but  Latin  and  Greek. 
The  consequence  was  that  if  anything  else  besides  Latin  and  Greek 
were  taught,  it  was  thought  to  be  outside  the  founder's  intention,  and 
therefore  not  necessarily  to  be  paid  for  by  his  funds,  therefore  the 
courts  were  able  for  such  supplementary  instruction  to  charge  a  capitation 
fee. 

14.165.  The  case  to  which  I  refer  was  not  similar  to  that.  The- 
prescribed  instruction  was  sufficiently  extensive,  and  I  think  was  not 
varied.  Supposing  it  to  have  been  necessary  to  raise  from  100  pupils. 
5001.,  that  instead  of  charging  each  of  the  100  51.,  50  were  re- 
ceived without  any  charge,  and  50  were  received  on  payment  of  10/. 
each.  Might  either  resource  have  been  used  ? — I  should  have  thought 
it  sounder  in  principle,  if  it  was  a  case  in  which  they  were  teaching 
additional  branches  of  knowledge  not  comprehended  in  the  foundation, 
to  put  a  capitation  fee  on  all  the  boys.  It  seems  to  me  that  must  be 
explained  in  the  way  I  ventured  to  explain  it,  that  it  was  thought  to  be 
a  school  which  could  not  work  upon  its  own  resources,  and  which  must- 
be  administered  on  the  c^  pres  principle. 

14.166.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Would  the  court  be  disposed  to  apply  that. 
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Sir  R.  Palmer,  principle  if  there  was  an  income  of  about  2001.  a  year,  which  might 
J^t-  really  be  quite  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master  avLo  was  a 

fith  Maj^iSCG    ^^P®'^i°'^  man,  and  yet  it  might  be  held  if  a  man  could  be  got  for  that 

'  ■  money,  that  it  would  be  better  to  do  so  ? — I  can  only  say  that  the  court 

has  continually  done  it.  I  myself  have  always  understood  the  principle 
to  be  as  I  have  mentioned.  If  additional  instruction  was  given  in 
French  or  in  mathematics,  or  in  anything  else  which  was  thought  not  to- 
be  within  the  scheme  of  a  grammar  school,  and  proceeding  therefore  on 
the  foundation  that  the  strict  right  of  the  boys  was  only  to  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  if  more  was  taught  it  was  considered  a  ground  on  which 
they  might  be  called  upon  to  make  some  payment. 

14.167.  If  one  may  ask  the  question,  not  so  much  on  the  actual  law 
of  the  case  as  upon  general  expediency,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the 
present  arrangement  is  a  satisfactory  one,  or  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  set  the  court  free  ? — I  should  look  with  some  degree  of  jealousy  on 
the  idea  that  a  school,  amply  sufficient  to  give  gratuitous  instruction, 
which  was  the  object  of  the  founder,  should  have  a  power  to  charge 
capitation  fees  whenever  the  trustees  thought  fit  to  do  it.  I  think  it 
ought  to  depend  upon  necessity. 

14.168.  Supposing  it  should  appear  that  the  population  had  greatly 
increased  around  the  foundation,  and  that  a  far  greater  amount  of  good 
could  be  done  by  calling  upon  the  parents  to  bear  their  share  in  the 
expenses  of  education,  and  that  the  education  would  then  become  both 
more  efficient  and  more  extensively  beneficial  ? — Of  course  if  that  was. 
established  it  would  seem  to  be  a  very  strong  ground  for  acting  in  that 
direction  ;  but  then  that  probably  must  involve  some  debateable  points, 
and  perhaps  experience  may  not  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
bear  in  the  same  way  upon  it. 

14.169.  I  am  speaking  of  a  particular  case  in  which  these  circum- 
stances would  arise,  and  the  object  of  my  question  is  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  in  the  court  at  present  ample  power  to  deal  with  sucli 
a  case,  or  whether  it  might  be  desirable  for  this  Commission  to  recom- 
mend some  legislation  with  a  view  to  getting  a  more  elastic  mode  of 
administration  ? — I  should  certainly  say  there  is  not  ample  pov/er  in 
the  court  to  act  upon  that  principle.  The  court  cannot  turn  a  gratui- 
tous education  into  an  education  for  which  payment  is  to  be  made 
upon  any  general  view  of  greater  expediency. 

14.170.  Do  you  think  it  important  that  the  court  should  be  put  as 
guardian  of  the  public  interest  in  that  matter,  or  do  you  think  it 
might  be  equally  desirable  or  more  desirable  to  vest  that  discretion  in  a 
public  body  more  or  less  responsible  to  Parliament  ? — I  have  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  way  in  which  the  Charity  Conmiissioncrs  have  dis- 
charged their  functions  ;  and  certainly  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
more  good  would  be  done  by  vesting  powers  of  that  description  in  such 
a  body,  than  by  making  it  necessaiy  always  to  come  to  the  com't. 

14.171.  {Lord  Taunton.)  These  are  generally  questions  rather  of 
policy  and  common  sense  than  of  law  ? — Certainly. 

14.172.  (Lord  Lyttelton^  We  have  been  told  here  that  the  cy  pres 
principle  is  practically  very  arbitrary  and  indefinite.  Is  that  your 
opinion  ? — Very.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  at  all.  But  then  you  must,  of 
course,  attend  to  some  distinctions  which  that  admits  of.  In  the 
broadest  sense  nothing  can  be  more  indefinite.  It  would  be  cy  pres, 
if  a  fund  was  left  for  the  redemption  of  slaves  in  Barbary  to  apply  it 
to  the  redemption  of  slaves  or  to  general  education  in  another  place. 
But  then  there  is,  so  to  say,  a  subordinate  field  for  the  operation  of  the 
cy  pres  principle,  when  the  charity  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  the 
puiposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  cannot  be  alienated  from  those 
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purposes  ;  yet  some  of  the  machinery  might  be  impracticable,  then  the  sir  S.  Palmer 
court  deals  very  freely  with  that,  and  it  acts  upon  what  is  substantially  Kt. 

the  same  principle,  only  confined  to  the  general  purposes  of  that  par-  

ticular  charity.  Nothing  could  bo  better  as  an  illustration  than  the  ''*  ^^^'  ^®®^ 
case  Mr.  Erie  put.  It  is  clear  that  the  court  on  the  ct/  pres  principle 
could  not  have  taken  those  school  funds  and  applied  them  to  the  re- 
demption of  persons  from  slavery  ;  but,  nevertheless,  being  unable  to 
keep  up  the  school  at  the  numbers  intended,  it  cut  it  down  to  one  half 
and  let  in  others  by  payment. 

14.173.  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  where  a  charity  has  so  entirely 
failed,  that  the  court  has  been  at  liberty  to  apply  the  funds  without 
restriction,  as  it  seemed  most  expedient  for  the  benefit  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  endowment  existed  ? — I  do  not  recollect  at  this 
moment  any  case  of  that  kind,  but  practically  I  believe  it  has  been 
done  to  a  great  extent.  There  are  a  great  number  of  eleemosynary 
charities  which  the  court  has  laid  hold  of  and  applied  to  schools,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  much  the  same  thing. 

14.174.  (Mr.  Erie.)  Were  not  those  charities  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  poor,  not  directed  to  be  ap[)lied  in  any  specific  manner  ? — I  am 
not  quite  sure  about  that  ;  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  are  cas2S 
of  charities  that  have  been  directed  to  be  applied  specifically  in  the 
way  of  doles  and  things  of  that  sort,  when  they  have  increased  to  a 
considerable  sum  the  surplus  of  that  has  been  made  available  for 
education. 

14.175.  On  the  ground  that  they  have  become  excessive  ? — That 
may  be  the  ground ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  you  might  distribute 
anything  in  doles, 

14.176.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Or  on  the  ground  of  considerable  abuse  in 
administration  ? — Most  people  think  all  doles  are  objectionable  on  that 
ground,  though  perhaps  that  is  rather  going  a  long  way.  It  would  be 
more  true  to  say  that  they  do  not  do  considerable  good  and  might  do 
harm. 

14.177.  Would  not  the  court  be  unwilling  to  interfere  unless  it  could 
1)6  shown  that  there  was  some  inconvenience  or  abuse  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so.  I  think  it  would  only  interfere  where  it  had  a  case  presenting 
exceptional  circumstances. 

14.178.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy  that  more  extensive  powers  should  be  given, 
either  to  the  courts  of  equity  or  some  other  body,  to  deal  with  these 
cases  than  they  now  feel  warranted  in  exercising  ? — I  confess  I  should 
not  be  inclined  to  give  to  a  court  of  justice  powers  to  be  exercised 
arbitrarily.  I  think  it  much  better  that  they  should  go  to  an  administr.a- 
tive  board,  which  studies  the  subject  thoroughly  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view. 

14  179.  (Mr.  Erie.)  I  think  the  admission  of  boarders  to  endowed 
schools  has  been  the  subject  of  gi'eat  difference 'of  opinion  ? — Yes,  it  has. 
been  the  subject  of  a  very  remarkable  difference  of  opinion.         ,,, ,? 

14.180.  Is  that  at  all  settled  now  ? — By  no  means.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  case  in  which  the  prepossessions  of  the  particular  judge  are  the 
only  rule  by  which  some  of  the  decisions  are  to  be  accounted  for, 

14.181.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  question  of  great 
importance,  bearing  in  mind  those  cases,  that  although  day  schools  may 
be  practicable  where  there  is  a  considerable  population,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  have  a  good  school  in  a  village  or  small  town  if  that  school 
is  presumed  to  give  a  liberal  education  and  is  confined  to  the  population, 
of  the  place  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  to  bo  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  subject.    Any  one  who  looks  to  the  benefit  of  the  school 
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Hir  li.  Palmer,  in  a  large  way  must,  I  think,  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
^''  have  boarders  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 

6th  Mar.  1866.  °'*'^y  schools,  exactly  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  generally 

!__  *  useful  to  the  public  and  flourishing,  the  effect  of  introducing  that  class 

may  be  to  make  them  less  useful  to  the  local  people  for  whom  the 
school  was  primarily  intended.  That  was  formerly  the  case  at  Rugby. 
I  was  two  years  at  Rugby  when  I  was  quite  a  young  boy,  before  I 
went  to  Winchester.  It  was  a  school  in  which  the  residents  had  a  right 
to  free  education.  I  suppose  there  were  in  the  school  10  or  12  boys 
who  were  the  children  of  inhabitants  of  Rugby.  They  were  looked 
upon  by  too  many  of  the  boarders  as  the  off-scouring  of  the  earth. 
I  do  not  think,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  they  were  subjected  to  any 
cruelties  or  bullying  more  than  any  other  boys,  perhaps  not  so  much  ; 
but  they  were  looked  upon,  generally  speaking,  as  an  inferior  class.  I 
dare  say  that  was  not  equally  so  afterw-irds,  when,  on  account  of  the  great 
reputation  of  Rugby,  many  gentlemen  and  other  people  of  good  condition 
in  society  went  to  live  there  for  the  sake  of  the  education  of  their 
children.  I  believe  a  great  many  people  do  that  at  Harrow.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  class  of  day  boys  is  in  contempt  there,  but  perhaps  it 
may  be  only  redeemed  from  contempt  by  a  factitious  class  of  inhabitants 
coming  to  the  place  on  purpose  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  foundation. 
Well  then  there  was  Tiverton,  that  was  a  school  which  flourished  ex- 
ceedingly under  the  system  of  boarders.  The  local  people  got  very 
jealous  and  complained  that  their  boys  were  very  much  thrust  to  the 
wall,  and  at  last  they  came  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  got  Sir 
Lancelot  Shadwell  to  abolish  the  boarders  entirely,  which  he  thought 
himself  warranted  in  doing.  I  believe  the  school  has  a  good  deal 
declined  since,  but  then  I  dare  say  some  of  the  local  people  might  tell 
you  that  their  boys  get  more  benefit  from  it  than  they  did  before. 

14.182.  Taking  the  case  of  Tiverton,  the  master  being  left  with  only 
400?.  a  year  as  a  maximum  income,  and  being  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  teaching  classics  to  all  comers,  is  not  that  in  fact  an  arrange- 
ment which  frequently  discourages  the  attraction  of  high  pupils  to  the 
place  ? — ^Beyond  all  doubt. 

14.183.  There  is  also  this  peculiarity  in  that  case,  that  the  master  and 
the  usher  for  whom  the  founder  built  houses,  apparently  intended  for 
boarding-houses,  are  the  only  persons  precluded  from  taking  boarders, 
whereas  another  master,  being  no  member  of  the  foundation,  is  permitted 
to  have  a  boarding-house  of  50  scholars,  from  which  he  derives  a  very  con- 
siderable incom6.  Does  not  that  result,  apai't  from  legal  questions,  show 
that  the  restriction  has  been  very  inexpedient  ? — I  should  think  so.  It 
looks  a  little  as  if  the  court  had  been  afraid  of  itself,  of  the  consequences 
of  its  own  proceedings. 

14.184.  Is  there  any  power  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  remedy  that 
state  of  things,  or  must  ,we  look  to  legislation  to  secure  the  double 
advantage  on  the  one  hand  of  a  liberal  education  in  a  classical  school, 
and  on  the  other  hand  a  reasonable  consideration  for  the  claims  of  the 
inhabitants  who  do  not  desire  to  go  to  the  university  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  the  least  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  If  I 
had  been  the  judge  instead  of  Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell,  I  should  probably 
have  taken  an  exactly  opposite  course,  and  have  dismissed  the  informa- 
tion with  costs.  I  never  thought  there  was  any  sufficient  ground  shown 
for  what  was  done  in  that  case. 

14.185.  Supposing  arrangements  of  that  kind  to  have  been  made  by 
a  court  within  this  century,  is  it  possible  now,  without  legislation,  to  get 
rid  of  those  inconveniences  ? — I  think  it  is  difficult  in  that  particular 
case.     I  do  not  say  it  would  be  impossible  even  there.    It  might  be 
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difficult,  no  doubt,  in  that  particular  case,  it  having  been  the  subject  of  Sir  R.  Palmer, 
adjudication  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  was  no  principle  really  laid  -Ki- 

down  in  that  case  which  lias  ever  been  thought  in  any  way  to  fetter  the  „^,    ~     ,„„„ 
court  in  other  cases.  ^  6th  Mar.  1866. 

14.186.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  think  you  said  that  you  thought,  if 
larger  discretionary  powers  in  dealing  with  cases  of  charity  connected 
with  education  were  placed  somewhere,  they  would  be  better  placed  in  a 
board  than  in  the  courts  pf  equity  ? — Yes. 

14.187.  Are  you  able  to  state  how  you  would  wish  such  a  board  to  be 
constituted.  Would  the  Charity  Commissioners  be  such  a  board  as  you 
would  think  competent  to  deal  with  such  subjects  ? — I  am  strongly  dis- 
posed to  think  so  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  I  do  not  think  that  a 
multiplication  of  boards  is  desirable,  and  secondly,  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, from  their  general  experience  of  chanties,  must  have  got  a  system 
which  in  its  main  features  would  be  applicable  to  these  as  well  as  to 
other  charities  ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge  they  must  also  have  acquired 
great  experience  of  this  particular  class  of  charities. 

14.188.  Would  you  allow  them  to  deal  with  all  cases  connected  with 
endowments  that  did  not  involve  any  questions  of  property  'T^-You 
mean  adverse  claim  to  property  ? 

14.189.  Yes  ;  cases  that  were  not  contentious,  and  in  which  no  ques- 
tion of  property  was  involved  ? — Yes,  I  would.  Of  course  it  would  be 
necessary  to  consider  how  far  their  decisions  should  be  made  final  in 
any  case  and  under  any  safeguards  subject  to  appeal.  There  might  be 
important  questions  of  principle  involved,  which,  unless  you  set  deeds 
and  wills  aside  altogether,  ought  in  some  instances  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  appeal. 

14.190.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  possible  for  all  practical  purposes  to 
separate  questions  affecting  property  from  questions  of  a  different 
description  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be  very  easy  indeed. 

14.191.  Would  you  at  all  alter  the  mode  of  practice  in  the  Charity 
Commission  for  this  purpose  ?  For  instance,  would  you  throw  it  open 
to  the  public,  and  allow  counsel  to  be  heard,  and  are  there  any  other 
alterations  which  you  would  suggest  ? — I  should  certainly  not  allow 
that. 

14.192.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  In  all  cases  where  there  is  nothing  con- 
tentious, would  you  allow  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  dispose  of  them 
as  they  do  now,  subject  to  certain  provisions  as  to  appeal  ? — I  think  so. 

14.193.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  number  of  Commissioners,  or  do  you  think  as  at  present 
Constituted  they  could  deal  with  the  business  that  would  come  before 
them  ? — I  am  not  able  to  answer  that. 

14.194.  I  believe  the  efficiency  of  the  working  of  the  Charity  Com- 
mission very  much  depends  upon  the  fitness  and  competency  of  their 
inspectors  ? — Yes. 

14.195.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable,  especially  if  the  func- 
tions of  the  Charity  Commissioners  were  rendered  still  more  important 
than  they  now  are,  that  they  should  have  the  appointment  of  these 
inspectors,  for  whom  they  are  directly  responsible,  rather  than  to  leave 
that  appointment  in  the  hands  of  the  general  Government  ? — I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  system  to  Say. 

■  14,196.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  it  not  probable  that  if  their  powers  in 
reference  to  education  were  extended,  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
some  other  than  a  political  appointment  should  take  place  for  their 
subordinate  officers  having  that  particular  duty  to  discharge? — I  quite 
think  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be  a  political  appointment ; 
on  the  other  hand,  I  feel  rather  impressed  on  the  first  consideration  of 
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^"^  ^•S'^^'^^^>  *''®  matter  with  the  danger  of  giving  too  much  patronage  to  an  aclmi- 
^t.  nistrative  board. 

6tli  Mar.  1866.      .^f'^^^:  *^^   *'''°  whole,   you   think  tlie   direct  responsibility   of  a 

L_    '  minister  is  safer  and  more  effectual  tlian  any  claeclc  which  could  bo 

imposed  on  the  exercise  of  patronage  by  a  board  ? — It  seems  to  me  that 
perhaps  the  best  system  might  be  found  in  a  middle  course  ;  that  the 
board  might  nominate  a  certain  number  of  persons  to  the  minister,  and 
he  might  select  out  of  that  number.  Then  you  would  have  a  check 
upon  anything  like  too  much  consideration  for  patronage  on  tlie  part 
of  the  board,  not  that  I  am  willing  to  impute  that  to  them,  but  one 
knows  that  there  may  always  be  a  risk  of  that  sort  when  a  very  im- 
portant and  large  patronage  is  created. 

14.198.  Might  it  not  be  better  that  they  should  suggest  a  name  to 
the  minister  rather  than  bo  placed  in  the  position  of  nominating  two  or 
three  persons  for  a  minister  to  select  from,  the  appointment  being  ulti- 
mately made  on  the  responsibility  of  the  minister,  but  subsequent  to  a 
recommendation  from  tiie  Commission  ? — If  there  is  only  oue  name 
recommended  it  is  very  much  like  nomination,  because  to  refuse  him  is 
a  very  invidious  thing  unless  there  is  an  assignable  cause. 

14.199.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  mean  that  in  every  case,  and  with- 
out restraint  on  the  parties,  you  would  allow  an  appeal  from  tlie  Charity 
Commissioners  ?^— By  no  means.  At  present  an  appeal  is  allowed  from 
the  Charity  Commissioners  in  cases  where  the  value  is  to  a  certain 
amount  without  the  consent  of  the  Attorney-Greneral,  and  in  other 
cases  with  his  consent.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  principle  should  be 
adhered  to,  and  that,  subject  to  fixing  what  should  be  the  appealable 
value  without  consent,  there  should  be  no  appeal  except  under  the 
authority  of  the  Attorney-General. 

14.200.  Do  you  mean  that  in  questions  relating  to  more  than  a  cer- 
tain value  his  consent  should  not  be  required  ? — That  is  the  present 
rule,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  should  not  continue  to  be  so  ; 
but  still  it  might  require  regulation.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  that 
subject  without  having  before  you  the  details  of  the  system  to  which 
the  power  of  appeal  is  to  be  applied.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  such  an 
important  decision  were  an'ived  at  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  as 
that  of  which  we  were  speaking  with  reference  to  boarders  at  Tiverton, 
which  might  utterly  revolutionize  the  school,  it  would  be  a  strong  thing 
to  say  that  there  should  be  no  power  of  appeal  from  it. 

14.201.  Will  you  state  about  what  value  you  would  fix? — The  value 
is  very  low  at  present.     I  should  be  inclined  to  think  it  too  low. 

14.202.  Do  you  think  the  Attorney-General  might  have  the  power 
of  controlling  the  appeal  in  every  case  ? — I  think  ho  might.  It 
would  add  to  his  responsibilities,  but  practically  wo  do  not  hud  that 
there  are  many  appeals. 

14.203.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Could  he  practically  exercise  that  power? — He 
has  very  seldom  occasion  to  exercise  it. 

14.204.  Considering  that  no  private  persons  can  now  initiate  litigious 
proceedings  relating  to  charities  without  the  authority  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  would  it  not  be  consistent  with  the  same  principle 
that  there  should  be  no  volunteers  permitted  to  appeal  without  some 
control  ? — I  think  so. 

14.205.  You  think  that  the  Attorney-General  should  control  in  all 
cases  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  would  probably  be  best. 

14.206.  As  to  the  application  of  charities  designed  for  particular 
purposes,  as,  for  instance,  for  the  distribution  of  doles,  do  you  think  that 
the  Court  of  Chancery  has  or  has  not  jurisdiction  to  take  them  for 
educational  purposes,    or  vice  versa  ? — I  ^think  it  has  no  jurisdiction 
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entirely  to  alienate  them  if  the  foundation  be  clear  and  the   object  Sir  R.  Palmer 
practicable  ;  though  of  course  if  it  finds  a  great  increase  of  property  it          Kt 
does  so  practically,  and  perhaps  may  be  justified  in  doing  so.  

14.207.  Justified  by  special  circumstances  ?— Yes.  6th  Mar.  1866. 

14.208.  But  there  would  be  no  jurisdiction  to  take  the  funds  of  a  ~ 
clothing  charity  for   instance,  which  might  be   effectually  employed 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  founder  and  convert  them  to  other 
purposes  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would. 

14.209.  Of  course  then  there  would  be  no  jurisdiction  to  take  an 
educational  fund  and  reduce  it  to  a  dole  fund  ? — Certainly  not. 

14.210.  If  it  is  practically  found  that  charities  applied  to  their  pre- 
scribed purposes  are  really  useless,  but  could  be  made  very  beneficial 
in  a  different  form  to  the  same  recipients,  you  would  think  it  desirable 
that  there  should  be  some  jurisdiction  to  make  that  beneficial  change  ? 
—Yes. 

.  14,211.  What  jurisdiction  do  you  think  could  be  made  available  ? — 
I  think  that  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  subject  to  the  question 
whether  that  should  or  should  not  be  done  in  the  way  that  inclosures 
and  some  other  things  are  done,  by  schemes  to  be  afterwards  ratified  by 
the  Legislature. 

14.212.  Do  you  think  that  in  every  case  it  should  be  necessary  to 
apply  to  Parliament  ? — I  do  not  mean  in  every  single  case,  but  it 
occurred  to  me  that  you  would  have  omnibus  bills  as  we  have  for  similar 
purposes  every  session,  in  which  you  would  include  every  scheme  which 
the  Charity  Commissioners  might  have  passed  for  that  purpose.  It 
might  be  a  question  whether  in  some  cases  of  an  extremely  small  amount 
you  would  not  give  them  an  absolute  power. 

14.213.  Do  you  think  a  change  might  be  made  under  any  oi-dinary 
jurisdiction  without  the  special  authority  of  Parliament,  as  with  the 
consent  of  the  locality,  or  under  any  other  similar  conditions  ;  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  an  endowment  of  which  the  founder  has  died 
half  a  century  before,  do  you  think  tliat  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality 
intended  to  be  benefited  might  effectually  authorize  the  transfer  of  the 
funds  to  other  purposes  ? — I  think  such  a  power  would  be  very  useful. 
There  is  no  such  power  now.  You  would  have  to  define  the  way 
in  which  the  inhabitants  would  have  to  be  organised  to  give  such 
consent. 

14.214.  Do  you  think  that  the  creation  of  new  charities  should  be 
subjected  to  any  regulation  ? — I  think  it  would  be  an  extremely  good 
thing  to  do  so.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  define  the  limits  within  which  you 
would  allow  them  to  be  created. 

14.215.  li.Iight  new  testamentaiy  endowments  be  made  to  require  the 
approval  of  some  authority  ? — Yes.  I  should  be  very  much  inclined  to 
favour  that  view  ;  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  example,  should 
have  authority  to  accept  or  reject  it,  just  as  if  anything  was  given  to 
the  university,  and  then  rejected,  of  course  it  would  produce  an  intes- 
tacy, and  it  would  go  either  to  the  next  of  kin  or  the  residuary  legatees. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  give  any  power  to  accept  the 
bequest  and  alienate  it  immediately  from  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
given. 

14.216.  (Lord  L^/ifelton.)  Would  you  go  so  far  as  this,  as  has  been 
suggested  on  high  authority,  that  after  a  certain  rather  considerable 
number  of  years,  there  should  be  a  power  given  by  the  Legislature 
to  disregard  altogether  the  express  intention  of  the  founder  on  the  score 
of  expediency  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better  done  in  the  way  I  men- 
tioned, by  schemes  requiring  a  legislative  recognition. 

14.217.  With  the  intention  that  such  schemes  might  be  founded  en 
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Sir  R.  Palmer,  any  ground  of  policy  that  might  seem  desirable  in  the  cii'cumstances  of 

Xt-  the  present  day  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  certainly. 

,    ~     '  14,218.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Would  it  be  desirable  to  obtain  by  legislation 

■       "'        '  a  wider  definition  of  a  grammar  school,  or  would  it  be  better  to  trust 

to  the  courts  to  gradually  enlarge  the  definition  ? — The  courts  cannot 

enlarge  the  definition.    Nothing  is  better  established.    Therefore  if 

you  mean  to  alter  it,  you  must  do  it  by  legislation. 

14.219.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  definition  was  not  in  your 
opinion  a  satisfa<!tory  one,  inasmuch  as  it  confined  the  duty  of  the  grammar 
school  master  to  teaching  Greek  and  Latin  only  ? — I  have  always  thought 
it  unsatisfactory  in  the  last  degree. 

14.220.  Would  it  be  desirable  for  legislation  to  alter  that  ? — I  think 
so,  decidedly; 

14.221.  Does  not  a  clause  in  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot's  Act  impede  any 
more  liberal  definition  of  a  grammar  school,  and  would  it  not  be  desir- 
able to  recommend  the  repeal  of  that  Act  or  a  part  of  it  ? — I  under- 
stand the  third  clause  of  that  Act  merely  to  prevent  the  previous  clauses 
from  having  an  operation  which  would  have  enabled  the  courts  to  do 
that  which  they  could  not  have  done  without  it.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  clause  as  being  anything  more  than  a  clause  which  limits  the 
operation  of  that  particular  statute.  It  does  not  limit  any  power  which 
the  court  would  have  had  independently  of  the  statute. 

14.222.  We  have  been  told  that  practically  that  clause  does  very  much 
to  impede  the  court  liberally  construing  any  matter  bearing  on  making 
it  the  duty  of  grataimar  schools  to  teach  other  subjects  besidfes  G-reek 
and  Latin  ?^^If  that  be  so  it  can  only  be  that  it,  so  to  say,  holds  th6 
court  to  that  which  really  was  its  duty  independently  of  it,  because  there 
can  be  no  doubt  it.  lays  down  no  new  principle.  It  inerely  recognizes 
this,  that  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  was  in  the  view  of  the  law 
the  main  object  of  such  schools,  and  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  look  upon  them  otherwise  than  as  the  principal 
object  of  the  foundation. 

14.223.  Supposing  the  matter  were  now  resinfegra,  and  it  were  open 
to  say  what  a  grammar  school  ought  to  be  in  the  direction  of  liberal 
education,  would  you  be  inclined  to  give  us  your  opinion  upon  that  ? — 
My  opinion  is  that  it  should  be  absolutely  at  large  ;  that  it  should  be  a 
school  for  giving  such  instruction  and  education  as  was  most  for  the 
advantage  of  the  class  of  children  to  be  educated  in  it,  without  the 
slightest  limitation  whatever  as  to  the  character  of  that  instruction. 

14.224.  And  we  can  only  arrive  at  that  result  by  legislation  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

14.225.  (Mr.  Erie.')  As  to  the  tenure  of  the  ofiice  of  a  schoolmaster, 
great  inconvenience  is  said  to  arise  from  their  being  irremovable.  Do 
you  consider  that  that  law  should  be  remedied  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  make  the  office  of  a  schoolmaster  simply  precarious,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  be  dismissed  at  will  by  anybody,  whether  governors  or  trustees, 
with  or  without  cause,  because  I  think  that  would  necessarily  stand  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  a  good  class  of  schoolmasters. 

14.226.  Supposing  a  schoolmaster  of  the  highest  personal  respectabihty, 
and  fully  instructed  himself,  to  be  an  entirely  unsuccessful  master,  and 
the  school  wholly  to  fail  under  his  guidance  ? — You  must  either  convict  him 
of  not  doing  his  duty  or  pension  him  off. 

14.227.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Take  the  instance  of  a  man  who  has  the 
school  buildings,  a  school  intended  for  the  middle  classes.  He  drives  the 
scholars  away  by  those  means  of  which  mention  has  been  made  before 
to-day,  by  treating  them  as  charity  boys  and  knocking  them  about,  and 
he  turns  it  into  a  first-class  classical  school,  could  not  he  be  removed  ? — It 
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seems  to  me,  as  you  describe  it,  that  lie  could  ;  but  then  that  is  because  sir  B.  Palmer 
he  has.  simply  not  done  his  duty.  Kt 

14,228.  (Mr.  Erie.)  I  would  put  the  case  of  a  man  of  learning  doing  his  ~ — 
duty,,  and  fully  instructed  in  point  of  learning  and  of  unimpeachable  moral  6th  Mar.  1866. 
character,  but  who  is  found  to:  be  destitute  of  tlie  faculty  of  communi- 
cating knosvledge  to  others,  who  has  no  habits  of  management,  and  who 
has  not  the  peculiar  qualifications  required  in  a.  master,  do  you  think  he 
should  hold  the  school  to  the  end  of  his  life  ? — ;-I,own,  in  the  choice  of 
evils,  1  think  it  better  not  to  turn  him  out,  because  you  cannot  have  one 
rule  for  one  school  and  another  rule  for  another  school,  and  men  of  the 
highest  quaIificatio^s  would  never  accept  a  school  when  they  might  be 
turned  out  under  every  gust  of  prejudice  or  passion  by  the  governor  or 
the  trustees. 

,  14,229.  Do  you  think  that  the  trustees  might  not  have  a  power  over 
him  which  they  should  exercise  under  some  superior  .control  ? — That  is 
very  difficult.  It  would  involve  .  very  expensive .  and  disagreeable 
contests.. 

1,4,230.  I  meant  to  suggest  their  being  controlled  by  any.  administra- 
tive board,  whether  the  Charity  Commissioners  or  any  other  body.  Do 
you  think  that  that  would  be  unjust  ? — ^A  man's  character  and  liveli- 
hood depend  upon  that  proceeding.  .1  think  it  ought  to  be  strictly  a 
judicial  proceeding. 

14,231.  {Mr..'Acland.\  On  the  other  hand,  the  interests  of  all  the 
scholars  depend  upon  it  ? — That  is  so.  You  must,  of  course,  look  to  the 
working  of  the  one  system  or  the  other  on.  the  whQle. .  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  if  you  can  pension  him  off  that  it  would  be  a  very 
proper  thing  to  give  a  power  to  do  that  and  to  enforce  retirement  upon 
req,sonable  terms.  Supposing  you  cannot  do  that,  no  man  can  tell  for 
certain  that  he  will  succeed.  Without  mentioning  names,  one  can  call 
to  mind  instances  in  which  some  of  pur  principal  ■  public  schools  have 
for  a  time  declined  very  much  under  men  of  the  highest  ability,  and 
chai'acter,  and  in  some  instances  the  same  men  have  afterwards  brought 
those  schools  even  to  a  greater  extent  of  popularity  and  efficiency  than 
before.  ,  .      ■     .  : 

.14,232.  {Lord  Taunton^  Do  you,  think  the  difficulties  you  have 
mentioned  render  it  more  important  that  the  income  of  masters  should 
depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  amount  of  their  pupils-  by  the 
payment  of  their  fees  ? — Yes  5  that  is  a  very  good  thing  as  far  as  it 
may  be. 

14.233.  (Mr,  Acland.)  I  think  you  suggested  just  now  that  a  gram- 
mar school  education  should  be  understood  with  great  freedom.  Would 
you  be  disposed  to  say  that  a  competent  body  of  trustees,  assuming  that 
we  have  some  arrangement  for  such  a  body,  might  be  trusted  to  decide 
absolutely  the  nature  of  the  education  which  they  would  give,  and  also 
the  terms  which  they  would  charge  for  it  ? — I  should  not  be  altogether 
unwilling  to  see  that  done.  Whether  that  should  bo  done  without  the 
consent  of  the  superintending  board,  when  it  involves  a  change  in  the 
character  of  the  school,  might,  I  think,  be  a  question ;  but  subject  to 
that  control,  in  cases  where  there  is  a  change  from  one  system  to  another, 
I  think  a  large  power  might  well  be  given  to  the  trustees. 

14.234.  Looking  on  the  whole  at  the  conflicting  claims  of  masters 
and  the  interests  of  scholars,  would  you  favourably  view  considerable 
local  discretion  in  bodies  of  trustees,  assuming  that  we  have  trustees 
well  constituted  with  a  general  control,  an  administrative  body  ? — Yes, 
I  do  not  think  that  that  should  be  exercised  except  upon  the  ffi'st 
entrance  of  a  master  into  a  school.  I  think  it  is  a  principle  of  great 
importance  to  respect  the  independence  and  position  of  the  master  and 
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*^  -^Vf "*"*'■■  "°*  *<>  '^I'eak  faith  with  him,  and  therefore  changes  of  that  kind  should 

'_         he  made  upon  a  vacancy. 

6th  Mar.  1866,        14,235.  {Mr.  Erie.)  All  the  masters  of  endowed  schools,  not  being 
grammar  schools,  appointed  since  1860,  are  now  removable  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  trustees  ? — I  believe  that  is  so.     I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  must,  in  my  opinion,  cause  that  particular  class  of  masters 
to  be  of  a  very  much  lower  grade  than  otherwise  might  be  the  case. 

14.236.  Do  you  think  that  has  been  the  experience  ? — I  should  be 
rather  inclined  to  think  so. 

14.237.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  very  commonly  now  a 
very  humble  income  is  accepted  by  gentlemem  from  the  university,  of 
the  very  highest  talents  perhaps,  for  the  dignity  which  attaches  to  a 
grammar  school  foundation  ? — I  think  partly  that,  and  partly  because 
most  of  them  have  a  fair  chance  of  improving  their  income,  if  they  can 
attract  pupils  to  the  school. 

14.238.  Is  it  not  also  the  case  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  com- 
pelled to  remain  on  very  inadequate  incomes,  because  they  are  so 
shackled,  partly  by  deeds,  and  partly  by  the  existing  practice  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  and  of  the  law  generally,  from  enlarging  them  ? — 
I  dare  say  it  may  be  so  to  a  considerable  extent  in  many  schools. 

14.239.  {Mr.  Erie.")  Have  you  considered  the  expediency  of  any 
measures  for  constituting  improved  boards  of  trustees,  many  charities 
now  depending  for  their  beneficial  operation  on  the  personal  qualities 
of  the  trustees  ;  do  you  think  that  any  measure  could  be  devised 
which  would  secure  to  them  better  administrators  ? — I  do  not  really  "see 
my  way  to  making  any  general  definite  suggestion  about  that.  Tlie 
inclination  of  my  mind  would  be,  that  they  ought  in  all  cases  to  be 
taken  from  the  educated  and  not  the  uneducated  classes,  and  that  you 
should  not  have  too  numerous  bodies. 

14.240.  Considering  that  the  trustees  are  selected  very  generally 
from  particular  localities  only,  which  may  not  afford  men  accustomed  to 
educational  management,  do  j'ou  think  that  any  sort  of  official  trustee 
could  be  associated  with  them  ? — I  should  think  it  not  a  bad  thing,  if 
you  could  find  a  person  who  would  make  a  good  ex-officio  trustee  from 
his  position,  to  take  him,  but  I  should  doubt  wlietlier  any  central 
official  trustee  would  be  of  much  use  all  over  the  countiy. 

14.241.  I  mean  for  a  district  ? — Such  as  the  dean  of  a  cathedral  for 
instance. 

14.242.  {Mr.  Acland.')  No,  such  as  an  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioner ? — I  have  not  considered  that,  and  I  have  not  formed  any  opinion 
upon  that  point. 

Adjourned.] 


By  way  of  supplement  to  my  evidence  I  wish  to  state  that,  having  referred 
to  various  scljemes  of  recent  date  settled  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  I  find  that 
the  forms  of  the  conscience  clauses  as  to  religious  teaching  adopted  in  them 
vary  considerably,  even  when  the  proceedings  have  been  before  the  same  judge. 
I  subjoin  examples,  the  first  of  which  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  the  form  most 
generally  in  use. 

No.  1. — {Huntingdon  Scltool  Scheme,  1863.) 

Religious  instruction  shall  be  given  by  the  head  master,  at  such  times  as  he 
shall  think  best,  by  reading  and  explaining  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  all  the  boys, 
and  by  teaching  and  explaining  the  Liturgy  and  Catechism  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  such  of  the  boys  whose  parents  are  in  communion  with  that  church. 
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and  to  such  other  hoys  whose  parents,  or  persons  standing  to  them  in  loco  Sir  JR.  Vtilmer, 
par/mtis,  shall  not  ohject  in  writing  to  their  receiving  such  instruction.  Kt. 

No.  2.—{Hemsworth  School  Scheme,  1861 .)  Cth  Mar.  1SG6. 

Religious  instruction  shall  he  given  in  each  school  hy  the  head  or  second 
master,  at  such  times  as  the  head  master  shall  think  best,  by  reading  and 
explaining  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  all  the  boys,  and  also  in  the  Liturgy,  Cate- 
chism, and  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  to  such  of  the  boys  whose 
parents,  or  persons  standing  to  them  in  loco  parentis,  are  in  communion  vnth 
that  church,  and  to  such  other  boys  whose  parents,  or  persons  standing  to 
them  in  loco  parentis,  shall  not  object  in  writing  to  their  receiving  such 
instruction. 

No.  3. — {Coppin's  School  Scheme,  18C3.) 

Religious  instruction  shall  be  given  by  the  master,  hy  reading  and  explaining 
the  Holy  Scriptures  to  all  the  children,  and  hy  teaching  and  explaining  the 
Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  boys  whose  parents  are  in  commu- 
nion with  that  church,  and  to  others  whose  parents  or  guardians  shall  not 
object  in  writing  to  their  receiving  such  instruction. 

No.  4— (Howell's  School  Scheme,  1865.) 

Suitable  prayers  taken  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Chiu-ch  of  England  shall  be 
read  by  the  head  mistress,  or  by  the  examiner,  when  he  shall  be  present, 
accompanied  by  the  reading  of  a  suitable  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  every 
morning  and  evening  in  the  said  schools,  and  the  head  mistress  and  examiner 
shall  take  care  that  each  child  (except  as  herein-after  provided  for)  be  well 
versed  in  the  Church  Catechism.  But  the  said  schools  and  establishments 
shall  be  open  to  female  children  of  parents  of  all  religious  tenets,  and  no  child 
shall  be  required  to  learn  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  in  case  her 
parents  or  next  friends  shall  express  in  writing  to  the  Governors  their  objections, 
on  conscientious  grounds,  to  her  doing  so,  and  in  all  other  respects  the  religious 
scruples  of  the  parents  and  guardians  shall  be  respected. 

No.  5. — {Market  Bosworth  School  Scheme,  1866.) 

Religious  instruction  shall  be  given  at  such  times  as  the  head  master  shall 
appoint,  by  reading  and  explaining  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  all  the  boys,  and  by 
instructing  in  the  Catechism  and  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  such  of 
the  boys  whose  parents,  or  persons  standing  to  them  in  loco  parentis,  shall  not 
object  in  writing  to  their  receiving  such  instruction. 


I  may  add  that  I  believe  the  following  is  the  form  generally  adopted  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners  in  the  schemes  settled  by  them. 

"The  religious  instruction  shall  comprise  the  Bible  and  Bible  History,  and 
(subject  to  the  provisions  herein-after  contained)  the  Church  Catechism, 
and  shall  be  consonant  v.'ith  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  Clmrch  of 
England." 

"  No  child  shall  be  compelled  to  receive  instruction  in  the  Church  Catechism, 
or  in  any  peculiar  doctrines  or  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  to  attend 
the  schools  or  the  parish  church  on  Sundays,  whose  parents  or  next  friends 
shall  declare,  in  writing,  that  they  entertain  conscientious  objections  to  such 
instruction  or  attendance,  and  shall  undertake  that  the  child  shall  be  provided 
with  other  religious  instruction,  and  shall  attend  some  other  place  of  worship 
at  least  once  on  each  Sunday." 

R.  Palmee. 


Nn 
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Wednesday,  7th  March  1866. 

PEESENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 

LoKD  Stanley. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

The  Dean  of  Chiohestek. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peteii  Eri,e,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Sto^jrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LOED  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 
Hev.  J.  The  Eev.  James  Simpson,  called  in  and  examined. 

Simpson. 
^ 14,243.     {.Lord  Tawiton.)     I  believe  you  arc  tlie  incumbent  of  the 

7(,h  Mar.  1866.  vicarage  of  Kirkby  Stephen,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland  ? — I  am. 

■ 14,244.     Has  your  attention  been  much  directed  to  the  condition  of 

the  grammar  and  other   endowed  schools  in  your  neighbourliood  ? — 

Yes  ;  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  them,  and  of  the  necessity  of 

improving  them. 

14.245.  I  believe  they  are  very  numerous  in  the  county  of  West- 
moreland ? — Endowed  schools  are  very  numerous,  but  there  ought  to  be 
a  distinction  between  what  we  call  grammar  schools  and  endowed 
schools. 

14.246.  In  what  way  would  you  draw  that  distinction  ?  -  -There  are 
many  schools  which  have  very  small  endowments  that  are  nothing  more 
than  village  schools,  but  there  are  several  schools  the  endowment  of 
which  is  tolerably  good,  and  with  proper  management  I  think  efficient 
teachers  might  be  secured  for  them. 

14.247.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  general  character  of  those 
schools  ? — With  some  exceptions  I  should  consider  that  they  are  not 
doing  the  work  they  were  intended  to  do. 

14.248.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  causes  which  have  tended  to 
produce  this  state  of  things  ? — In  my  own  county  there  are  several 
causes  that  have  combined  to  produce  it,  but  I  think  you  may  account 
for  the  change  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  30  or  40  years, 
first  of  all  by  taking  into  consideration  that  there  lias  been  a  great 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  people  themselves,  labour  has  become 
much  more  valuable,  and  the  cost  of  living  greater.  There  has  also 
been  a  considerable  change  in  the  position  of  the  clergy.  It  seems  to 
me  that  these  three  causes  with  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  have 
contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  change  the  character  of  our  schools 
in  Westmoreland  from  being  remarkably  good  and  doing  very  good  work 
indeed,  as  they  did  30  or  40  years  ago,  to  what  many  of  them  have  been 
recently  and  are  now. 

14.249.  Should  you  say  that  they  do  not  aiFord  the  same  means  of 
giving  sound  education  to  the  sons  of  small  tradesmen  and  small  farmers 
which  the  same  classes  possessed  40  years  ago  ?— No,  they  do  not,  and 
tiie  reason  is  that  the  masters  themselves  are  not  so  efficient  as  they 
were  at  the  time  to  which  I  have  alluded.  That  may  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  yeomen  who  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
their  sons  to  school  till  they  were  17  or  18,  have  now  ceased  to  exist. 
The  land  has  got  into  fewer  hands,  and  is  let  to  fai-m,  and  young  men 
at  17  or  18  are  very  valuable  on  account  of  their  work;  and  the  cost  of 
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living  being  higher,  the  farmers  cannot  afford  to  keep  them  unemployed        Reo.  J. 
and  send  them  to  school,  as  the  yeomen  of  old  times  did  for  several       Simpson. 

years,  without  earning  then*  own  livelihood.  

14,250.  So  far  as  that  cause  operates,  it  would  be  less  the  fault  of  the  ^^h  Mar.  1866. 
management  of  these  endowed  schools  than  it  would  be  the  result  of  a 

change  in  circumstances  over  which  they  could  have  no  control  ? Yes  ; 

but  that  change  has  caused  another  very  great  change,  and  that  is  in  the 
character  of  the  masters  themselves  ;  because,  as  you  probably  are  aware 
those  yeomen  were  in  the  habit  of  allowing  their  sons  to  go  to  school, 
(especially  the  younger  sons  who  were  not  to  inherit  the  property,)  and 
some  of  those  young  men  learned  Latin  and  G-reek  and  got  a  vei-y  good 
education.  Many  of  them  were  intended  to  go  into  the  church  and 
other  professions,  and  they  did  so,  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  for 
three  or  four  years  of  their  life  in  the  habit  of  teaching  in  those  en- 
dowed schools,  and  meanwhile  improving  themselves.  Some  of  them 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  into  the  church  or  any  other  of  the 
professions  and  continued  to  be  masters.  The  consequence  was  a  kind 
of  master  at  that  time  which  I  myself  can  partly  remember,  well 
instructed  himself,  and  able  to  give  a  tolerably  sound  education.  At  the 
same  time  I  may  state  that  many  of  those  schools  were  taught  by 
clergymen  themselves,  but  that  is  not  the  case  now.  I  do  not  know  at 
this  present  moment  of  a  single  instance  where  the  parish  clergyman 
teaches  the  parish  school.  There  may  be  one,  perhaps,  but  I  do  not 
remember  a  single  instance  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland  where  a 
isarochial  school  is  taught  bj'  a  beneficed  clergyman  ;  whereas  30  or  40 
years  ago  a  great  many  of  them  were  taught  by  clergymen. 

14.251.  Are  the  children  of  labourers  allowed  to  attend  these  endowed 
schools  ? — Yes ;  they  have  always  been  allowed  to  attend  them  just  in 
the  same  way  as  the  children  of  farmers  and  yeomen. 

14.252.  And  they  receive  the  same  education  ? — They  receive  the  same 
education. 

14.253.  What  is  the  general  nature  of  that  education  ? — It  is  very 
little  better  now,  and  in  fact  not  nearly  so  good  in  many  cases  as  that 
given  at  a  good  national  school ;  that  is,  a  good  school  under  a  trained 
master  that  receives  Government  grants. 

14.254.  Do  they  aim  at  a  higher  or  wider  circle  of  instruction  than  is 
given  in  the  national  schools  ? — Generally  they  do  not.  Some  of  them 
2Jrofess  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  but  they  do  not  succeed  in  doing  so 
with  anything  like  beneficial  effect.  Of  course  there  are  two  or  three 
exceptions.  I  do  know  one  or  two  endowed  schools  in  Westmoreland 
where  the  classics  are  taught  remarkably  well,  and  where  pupils  have 
done  remarkably  well  both  at  the  University  and  also  at  the  middle  class 
examinations  ;  but  those  are  exceptions. 

14.255.  Endowed  grammar  schools  are  very  numerous  in  Westmore- 
land, are  they  not  ? — Yes  ;  at  all  events  endowed  schools  are. 

14.256.  Can  you  state  the  number  ? — I  think  about  158  in  the 
diocese  of  Carlisle,  but  I  cannot  quite  tell  the  number  in  Westmoreland. 
There  are  about  58  or  60  in  Westmoreland. 

14.257.  I  think  from  what  you  have  said  your  opinion  is,  that  in 
reality  they  do  not  serve  any  useful  purpose,  generally  speaking,  in  the 
way  of  giving  a  better  education  than  is  given  in  the  national  schools 
to  ijupils  ;  and  those  parents  who  can  afford  to  keep  them  rathei'  longer 
than  the  pupils  of  a  national  school  generally  remain  at  school  are  of  a 
somewhat  higher  class  in  life  ? — Speaking  generally,  I  should  say  they 
do  not  ;  but  there  are,  as  I  said  before,  three  or  four  exceptions  in  the 
county  where  they  are  giving  a  fair  education. 

14.258.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  to  make  any  change  in  this 

Nn2 
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Hev.  J.        system  ?     Do  you  think  it  would  be  right  and  useful  to  caboiish  a  good 

impsoH.       nmny  of  these  schools,  and  to  endeavour  to  constitute  fewer,  but  better 

th  Mar.  1866.  P"^^'  which  might  serve  the  purposes  of  the  locality  ? — I  certainly  think 

it  is  most  desirable  that  something  should  be  done  with  them  to  improve 

them,  and  there  are  more  plans  than  one  which  naturally  suggest 
themselves  to  one's  consideration.  There  would  be  many  that  you 
could  not  very  well  deal  with,  because  you  must  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  children  in  the  several  townships  and  parishes  in 
which  they  are,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  you  could  establish  good 
central  schools  with  a  sufficient  endowment  to  commaud  the  services  of 
a  good  master,  the  children  of  the  more  respectable  farmers  and  trades- 
men would  frequent  them,  and  very  gladly  frequent  them. 

14.259.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  education  of  the  poorest  class 
might  properly  be  left  to  the  national  schools  ? — I  am  afraid  that  it 
"would  not  do  to  take  away  the  endowments  altogether,  because  we  have 
no  means  of  supplementing  by  sufficient  subscriptions  the  children's 
pence  or  any  grant  that  might  be  got  from  Government,  so  as  to  support 
a  school  without  the  endowment. 

14.260.  Do  you  imagine  that  there  would  be  a  strong  local  feeling 
excited  in  opposition  to  any  plans  that  would  altogether  take  away  these 
endowments  from  the  localities  which  now  enjoy  them  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  education  of  the  district  by  applying  them  to  augment 
the  revenues,  and  so  increase  the  means  of  giving  a  good  education  to 
certain  central  schools  ? — There  probably  would  be  some  opposition 
until  the  people  were  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  district ;  but  I  apprehend  that  many  of  the  larger  farmers  and  some 
■of  the  trustees,  who  are  landowners  as  well  as  residents,  and  interested 
in  the  schools,  would  feel  it  to  be  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  district  as 
well  as  to  their  own  property  if  they  could  have  good  schools 
•established. 

14.261.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  to  us  anything  that  occurs 
to  you  with  regard  to  the  need  of  more  efficient  management  and  super- 
■vision  of  these  schools  in  regard  both  to  trustees  and  to  teachers  ? — 
'There  is  not  the  .slightest  doubt  that,  supposing  you  leave  endowed 
: schools  exactly  as  they  are  now,  there  is  one   thing  you  ought  to  insist 

upon,  and  that  is  inspection.  Those  schools  certainly  ought  to  be 
inspected,  and  the  pupils  in  attendance  examined  at  least  once  a 
year.  And  I  think  that  the  trustees  should  also  be  required  then  to 
produce  their  accounts,  and  have  them  examined  by  the  inspector, 
and  he  should  report  upon  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  school. 
Of  course  it  is  a  very  nice  question  as  to  what  extent  yon  should  publish 
the  inspector's  reports.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  great  harm  might 
.avifii^,  if  in  all  cases  an  inspector's  i-eport  was  published,  because  if  you 
-destroy  the  confidence  of  parents  and  children  in  the  goodness  of  a 
school,  you  are  doing  so  much  harm  that  you  can  hardly  calculate  the 
-effect  upon  the  future  usefulness  of  the  school.  The  moment  the 
<;hildi'en  begin  to  distrust  the  goodness  or  fitness  of  their  master,  they 
arc  not  only  not  leai'ning  what  they  might  do  from  his  instruction,  but 
they  are  learning,  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  very  much  that  they 
ought  not.  There  is  nothing  more  fatal  to  the  influence  and  usefulness 
of  a  teacher  than  the  want  of  trust  and  confidence  on  the  pai't  of  those 
lie  has  to  teach. 

14.262.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  master  is  really  incompetent,  do  you 
not  think  it  desirable  that  the  public  should  be  aware  of  that,  and  that 
some  means  should  be  taken  to  get  a  better  man  ? — I  think  the  difficulty 
might  be  met  in  this  way, — that  if  you  had  an  inspection,  the  report 
should  be  made  to  some  central  authority,  and  communicated  to  the 
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trustees  of  the  school,  and  if  two  bad  reports  were  made  of  the  school       neu,  j, 
in  two  consecutive  years,  ipso  facto  the  sclxool  should  become  vacant ;       Simpson. 

but  I  would  not  by  that  regulation  take   away  all  power  from  the         

trustees  of  themselves  judging  of  a  master's  fitness.     I  would  allow  7th  Mar.  1866. 

them  to  re-appoint,  if  they  thought  proper,  the  same  master,  but  they 

should  be  compelled  to  advertise  and  to  receive  testimonials,  and  then 

should  be  left  to  exercise  theii-  own  discretion  as  to  whether  or  not 

they  would  re-appoint  the  same  master,  because  I  am  quite  sure  that 

many  of  our  schoolmasters  now  are  allowed  to  keep   their   present 

position  simply  from  the  unwillingness  of  any  one  individual  trustee, 

or  the  trustees  as  a  body,  to  move  in  the  matter,  whereas  if  the  school 

was  declared  vacant  by  something  that  took  place  independently  of 

them,  I  think  then,  that  public  opinion  would  have  some  effect  upon 

them,  and  unless  there  were  some  special  reasons  to  account  for  the 

condition  of  the  school,  and  of  which  the  inspector  would  not  or  could 

not  take  note,  they  themselves  would  be  only  too  anxious  to  improve  the 

school  by  a  fresh  appointment. 

14.263.  You  spoke  of  inspection.  From  what  quarter  do  you  think 
any  system  of  inspection  would  be  best  derived  ? — From  a  per-centage 
upon  the  income  of  the  school. 

14.264.  I  mean,  who  would  provide  the  inspectors,  who  should  appoint 
them  ? — I  have  not  thought  of  that.  I  have  assumed  that  the  appoint- 
ments would  be  left  with  the  Committee  of  Council,  as  the  inspectors 
arc  at  present  ;  but  perhaps  when  one  comes  to  consider  the  matter, 
that  would  not  be  desirable. 

14.265.  You  think  there  should  be  some  inspection  from  without  ? — 
Most  decidedly. 

14.266.  Periodically,  and  with  considerable  executive  power  in  dh-ec- 
ting  the  course  of  the  school  ? — I  should  not  advocate  that  they  should 
have  a  considerable  power  in  directing  the  course  of  the  school.  I  should 
allow  them  to  judge  of  the  results  of  any  system  of  education  that  might 
be  pursued  in  the  school,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  should  make  the 
vacancy  of  a  school  to  depend  on  two  reports  of  the  inspectors  in  a. 
certain  degree  unfavourable. 

14.267.  I  thiuk  you  said  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  schools  in  j'our 
district  for  the  education  of  what  may  be  called  the  lower  division  of 
the  middle-class  boys  ? — Yes ;  a  very  great  want  indeed. 

14.268.  Can  you  suggest  any  plan  by  which  those  funds,  which  I 
suppose,  though  small  in  amount  individually,  yet  taken  together  are 
considerable,  would  be  best  employed  in  the  way  of  promoting  some 
such  education  ? — I  think  that  you  might  vciy  properly  take  more  than 
one  endowment,  probably  three  or  four,  and  put  them  together,  thereby 
making  a  i-espectable  endowment  for  some  central  school,  to  which  such 
children  as  you  have  mentioned  might  be  sent.  Of  course,  any  difficulty 
that  might  arise  from  the  opposition  of  trustees  in  any  particular  town- 
ship or  parish  might  be  to  some  extent  obviated  in  this  way,  by  allowing 
any  township  or  paiish  that  coiitributed  a  certain  amount  of  endowment 
to  send  the  children  to  that  school,  if  not  entirely  free  at  all  events  at  a 
less  charge  than  the  rest  of  the  boys  who  were  taught  there.  I  think 
also  it  would  bo  most  desirable  if  in  establishing  one  of  those  central 
schools  you  could  attach  to  it  some  mode  of  keeping  the  children,  if  not 
for  the  half  year,  at  all  events  for  the  week,  or  even  for  the  day  ;  and  if 
that  could  be  done  separate  and  independent  of  tlie  master  by  means  of 
some  matron  or  housekeeper,  that  is,  without  giving  the  master  any 
pecuniaiy  interest  in  the  matter,  I  am  quite  sure  that  very  good  schools 
would  be  the  result,  and  I  think  you  would  get  a  very  excellent  education 
for  the  class  of  children  that  particularly  want  it. 


Mar.  18G6. 
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Sev.  J.  14,269.  Do  you  believe  that  the  system  of  day  scholars,  or  the  system 

Simpscn.  Qf  boarders  -would  bo  the  best  for  the  class  to  which  you  have  referred  ? 
— 1  should  allow  each  school  to  liave  both.  I  would  have  them  take 
boarders,  and  keep  them  ;  but  I  would  make  the  cost  of  that  keep 
entirely  independent  of  the  cost  of  teaching.  I  know  an  instance  in 
which  boys  are  kept  in  that  particular  way,  and  the  charge  is  about 
201.  a  year.  Of  course  that  would  depend  very  much  upon  cir- 
cumstances. If  you  allowed  a  county  board,  or  some  body  of  trustees 
appointed  as  the  guardians  are  now  by  the  townships  which  had  con- 
tributed to  the  endowment  fund,  to  manage  the  school,  they  would  no 
doubt  manage  that  department  exceedingly  well. 

14.270.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  some 
local  central  authority  which  should  generally  superintend  schools  of 
this  desci'iption  ? — The  first  thing  to  do  would  be  to  get  the  schools,  such 
schools  as  we  want,  and  in  order  to  do  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  necessary  lo  pass  some  measure  establishing  a  principle,  for  example, 
something  of  the  character  of  the  General  Commons  Inclosure  Act,  and 
then  to  have  an  inquiry  made  upon  the  spot,  very  carefully,  and  to 
hear  witnesses  on  either  side,  allowing  those  who  have  got  anything  to 
object  to  come  and  state  their  objections  ;  and  then  a  report  should  be 
made,  and  if  after  due  inquiry  and  consideration  it  was  thought  desirable 
that  such  and  such  things  should  be  done,  the  j)roposed  scheme  should 
be  made  law,  and  they  should  be  done.  The  next  question  would  be 
the  appointment  of  managers,  and  no  doubt  that  is  a  difficult  and  delicate 
question,  because  if  you  left  these  managers  to  bo  aj)pointed  entirely  by 
the  votes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  interested,  you  might 
possibly  get  men  who  would  not  be  the  best  men  to  have  the  entire 
management  of  a  school ;  but  that  again  might  be  obviated  by  making 
it  a  condition  that  so  many  of  the  managers  should  be  men  holding  a 
certain  rank  or  position  in  the  district,  on  the  same  principle,  for 
example,  as  in  the  assessment  committees,  and  other  committees  where 
it  is  incumbent  that  they  shall  appoint  a  certain  iiumbei-  of  magistrates  ; 
so  if  each  parish  interested  elected  two  managers,  it  might  be  made 
incumbent  that  one  should  be  a  magistrate  or  beneficed  clergyman. 

14.271.  Supposing  your  county  of  Westmoreland  were  made  a  district 
with  some  central  authority  superintending  it  for  educational  matters, 
or  suppose  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  were  taken,  do'you  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  form  a  central  body  which  would  have  public  confidence,  and 
which  might  exercise  the  duties  of  inspection  and  control  over  trustees 
and  schools,  and  be  useful  in  keeping  up  a  proper  tone  in  these  matters, 
and  preventing  abuse  ? — I  think  it  would  probably  be  found  desirable  to 
appoint  two  in  Westmoreland,  because  in  all  these  matters  you  have  two 
things  to  consider..  If  it  be  very  desirable  to  include  a  large  area 
under  one  committee,  in  order  to  secure  perfect  impartiality,  you  must 
at  the  same  time  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  if  you  do  include  a  large 
area,  j-ou  sometimes  destroy  that  local  and  personal  interest  which  is  so 
very  desirable  in  school  matters. 

14.272.  {Lord  Stanley.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  class  of  small  independent  proprietors  in  the  jjart  of  the 
country  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?~  Yes. 

14,27.3.  Have  they,  for  the  mc^t  part,  Iieen  turned  into  faimers  ? — 
The  land  of  course  is  now  let  to  farmers,  and  sometimes  let  in  larger 
quantities  than  thoy  (the  former  proprietors)  were  in  the  habit  of 
occupying  and  managing  thcmEclves. 

14,274.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  falling  off  in  the  attendance  in 
these  schools  is  due  to  a  diminution  in  that  class  of  the  population  which 
was  accustomed  to  attend  them,  or  that  the  farmers  are  not  as  much 
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interested  in  the  education  of  their  children  as  the  old  yeomanry  ? —       Pev.  J. 
The  children  are  so  much  more  valuable  to  the  farmers  than  they  used       Simpson. 
to  be  in  Westmoreland,  on  acconnt  of  the  rise  in  wages,  and  they  cannot         - — 
afford  to  keep  them  going  to  school  so  long  on  account  of  the  increased  '  **• 

cost  of  living.  These  are  the  reasons-why  many  of  the  smaller  farmers 
do  not  send  their  children  to  school  so  long  as  the  yeomen  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing  some  years  since. 

14.275.  Therefore,  it  is  not  so  much  a  change  from  small  freeholders 
to  tenant  farmers,  but  a  greater  industry  and  a  greater  anxiety  to  leave 
no  labour  that  is  available  unemployed  ? — No  doubt  that  is  the  case  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  you  must  remember  that  there  are  so  many  other 
occupations  now  open  to  young  men,  and  of  course  Westmoreland  is  not 
like  it  used  to  be.  There  is  more  and  freer  communication  with  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  they  very  often  come  to  London  and  other 
places  and  find  employment. 

14.276.  It  comes  to  this  ;  at  the  time  when  you  first  knew  the  county 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  leisure,  and  a  large  class  of  persons  only  par- 
tially employed,  and  now  it  is  as  busy  and  bustling  as  other  parts  of 
England  ? — A  person  who  had  an  estate  of  his  own,  a  yeoman,  supposing 
he  had  two  or  three  sons,  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  those  boys  to 
school  imtil  they  were  17  or  18  years  of  age,  because  it  was  not  thought 
that  they  should  go  out  to  service  exactly  as  a  labourer's  child  would 
do,  or  even  as  a  small  farmer's  son,  and  consequently  they  were  only 
employed  on  his  own  property  at  busy  seasons,  and  sent  to  school  during 
the  whole  of  the  leisure  time.     It  is  not  so  now. 

14.277.  {Lord  Li/ttelton.)  What  is  the  change  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  clergy  to  which  you  referred  ? — It  has  arisen  in  two  ways.  At 
the  time  to  which  I  refer,  the  better  livings  in  Westmoreland  were  very 
often  held  by  men  who  had  other  livings.  They  employed  curates,  and 
did  not  pay  them  very  high  stipends,  and  those  curates  sometimes  supple- 
mented their  stipends  by  teaching  the  parish  school.  And  again,  the 
smaller  incumbencies  are  better  now  than  they  were  at  that  time,  and 
the  incumbents  are  no  longer  necessitated  to  teach  a  school  as  they  were 
then  to  eke  out  their  living. 

14.278.  You  do  not  mean  that  there  is  a  deterioration  in  the  condition 
of  the  clergy  ? — Their  condition  is  much  better,  because,  as  I  said  before, 
many  of  the  clergy  had  to  teach  school,  and  did  so  to  make  a  living,  but 
that  is  not  the  case  now. 

14.279.  There  has  been  a  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  clergy,  but  it  has  in  some  respects  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  schools  ? 
— Yes,  to  some  extent. 

14.280.  Is  your  plan  about  endowments  to  consolidate  together  several 
of  the  small  ones  for  the  establishment  of  some  large  central  schools  ? — 
That  would  be  my  plan,  but  of  course  it  is  a  plan,  the  details  of  which 
ought  to  be  carried  out  very  carefully,  because,  as  I  said  before,  there 
are  many  small  schools  with  small  endowments  which  it  would  be  very 
dangerous  to  touch,  inasmuch  as  you  would  be  depriving  the  poor  of 
that  particular  township  or  parish  of  the  only  means  of  education  which 
they  probably  have  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  there  are  endowments  which 
might  be  very  well  dealt  with.  For  example,  I  have  in  my  recollection 
at  this  moment,  an  endowment  of  60/.  a  year  or  upwards,  and  there  are 
not  a  hundred,  probably  not  fifty,  people  in  the  township  to  which  that 
endowment  belongs.  If  that  endowment  were  taken  and  added  to 
another  or  two  others,  and  a  school  built  in  some  central  situation  to 
suit  that  township  and  others  that  might  combine,  I  am  quite  sure  it 
would  be  more  profitable  for  the  owners  of  property  in  that  particular 
township  than  the  school  could  possibly  be  at  present. 
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Itev.J.  14,281.  But    in   the   part    of   the   country   with    -wliich    you    are 

Simi)son.       acquainted,  are  not  such  casea  as  you  have  mentioned  rather  rare  ? 

— There  are  several  schools  with  which  I  am  acquainted  where  the 

7r.h  Mar.  l8fiG.  endowment  is  sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of  a  tolerably  good 
master,  and  if  tliese  endowments,  were  increased,  I  have  no  doubt  you 
could  get  a  sufficiently  good  master  to  give  an  education  sucli  as  is 
suitable  for  the  children  of  farmers. 

14.282.  But  how  could  the  endowments  be  increased  ? — By  adding 
them  together. 

14.283.  Does  it  occur  to  you,  that  a  general  plan  of  consolidation 
of  those  endowments  could  be  adopted,  wherever  there  are  small 
endowments,  by  unitijig  them  together,  giving  as  a  quid  pro  quo  to  the 
districts,  exhibitions  and  scholarships  in  the  central  school  for  the  best 
boys  of  the  sevei-al  districts  ? — That  would  amount  to  very  much  the 
same  thing  as  that  to  which  I  have  alluded,  viz.,  allowing  a  special 
advantage  to  the  children  of  that  township  which  contributed  towards 
forming  the  endowment  of  the  school. 

14.284.  What  would  tliat  special  advantage  be  ? — I  should  still  have 
quarter  pence  ;  because  I  think  it  is  most  desirable  in  all  schools  that 
yon  should  make  a  certain  amount  of  the  masters'  salary  depend  upon 
quarter  pence,  that  is,  each  boy  should  pay  so  much  a  quarter.  Of 
course,  if  you  had  a  school  established  on  the  plan  before  mentioned, 
and  had  an  establishment  in  which  you  could  receive  boys  at  so  much 
a  year  to  board,  or  at  which  you  could  charge  so  much  a  week  for  the 
weekly  boys  who  wen  t  home  on  Friday  evening  and  returned  -on  Monday 
morning,  and  so  much  a  day  for  those  who  came  some  distance,  and 
had  their  dinnei- ;  I  should  make  that  altogether  separate  from  what  I 
may  call  the  teaching  charges,  and  I  should  then  charge,  say  10s.  or  a 
guinea  a  quarter  for  every  child  that  attended,  except  the  children 
belonging  to  those  townships  or  parishes  that  contributed  the  endow- 
ment, and  they  should  pay  less. 

14.285.  It  would  be  a  pecuniary  advantage  which  you  would  give  to 
the  children  of  the  district  ? — Yes,  from  which  the  endowment  came. 

14.286.  Do  you  expect  that  that  might  overcome  tlie  local  ob- 
jections which  would  be  felt  to  such  a  plan  ? — I  not  only  feel  that  it 
would  tend  to  do  that,  but  I  feel  that  it  would  only  be  an  act  of  j  ustice, 
because  those  endowments  have  been  for  the  most  part  gi\'cn  or  left  by 
men  connected  with  the  township  in  some  special  way,  wlio,  perhaps, 
got  their  own  education  at  the  very  school  which  they  endowed,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  quite  right  entirely  to  divert  the  money  from 
the  benefit  of  the  townships  for  which  it  was  first  intended. 

14.287.  Do  you  think  such  a  measure  should  be  general ;  could  we 
take  all  small,  and  comparatively  not  useful  endowments,  and  con- 
solidate them  into  central  schools  ? — If  I  had  to  manage  the  county  of 
Westmoreland,  I  should  very  soon  mai-k  out  a  plan  of  pioceeding, 
because  I  hold  that  in  all  these  things  changes  should  be  very  gradual, 
and  that  you  should  not  set  to  work  at  once  and  seize  upon  all 
endowments,  and  combine  or  divide  them  at  your  own  pleasure,  but  you 
should  take,  for  example,  such  a  schoool  as  Appleby,  or  such  a  school 
as  the  one  in  my  own  parish  at  Kirkby  Stephen,  oi-  the  school  at 
Kendal,  and  you  should  then  endeavour  to  add  on  to  those  endowments 
from  neighbouring  townships  or  places,  giving  them  the  advantages  of 
which  I  spoke,  and  go  on  gradually  and  see  how  the  plan  works. 

14.288.  It  would  be  gradual  in  operation,  bvit  your  hope  would  be 
ultimately  to  arrange  the  whole  country  in  that  way  ? — No  doubt  that 
would  be  the  case,  because  I  hold  that  if  you  had  a  central  school  in 
any  j^articular  place,  such  as  the  places  I  ha^'e  mentioned,  it  would  be 
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sufficient  to  educate  the  children  witliiu  an  area,  we  will  say,  of  five  oi-  -Be".  J. 
six  miles  around,  and  perhaps  farther,  because,  as  100  years  ago  they  Smpson. 
would  think  nothing  of  coming  four  or  five  miles  daily  to  school.    I  .^^  Mar  1806 

have  been  told,  and  I  believe  it  is  on  record,  that  when  Kendal  school  " 

was  first  founded,  the  boys  from  the  country  thought  nothing  of  coming 
four  or  five  miles  daily  to  school,  and  at  this  very  time  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  reform  Kendal  school,  partly  upon  the  principle  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  excepting  that  they  are  not  increasing  the  endowment, 
because  they  have  no  power  nor  means,  but  they  intend  to  make  it  a 
school  for  more  general  education,  and  more  useful  for  that  class  of  boys 
for  which  it  was  intended.  Appleby  school  has  a  good  endo-\vment, 
and  produces  very  excellent  scholars.  T  know  one  or  two  more,  where 
the  endowments  are  respectable,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  doing 
the  work  that  they  might  bw  made  to  do,  and  ought  to  do. 

14.289.  Do  you  mean  that  boys  will  not  now  come  such  a  long 
distance  as  they  used  to  do  ? — They  do  not  come  such  a  long  dis- 
tauce,  because  there  is  nothing  to  come  for  or  to.  For  example,  the 
schools  to  which  I  have  alluded  have  none  of  them,  with  the  exception 
of  Appleby,  any  particular  excellence  worth  going  any  distance  to  or 
for.  If  you  establish  a  good  school,  I  know  perfectly  well  that  the  boys 
will  come  from  a  long  distance,  because  I  know  instances,  especially 
amongst  the  more  respectable  farmers'  sons,  where  they  do  go  a  con  - 
siderable  distance. 

14.290.  You  think  farmers'  boys  for  a  good  school,  generally 
speaking,  would  come  four  and  five  miles  and  back  the  same  distance 
in  the  evening  ? — A  farmer  thinks  nothing  of  keeping  a  pony,  and 
they  would  manage  to  send  their  boys  both  winter  and  summer.  Of 
course  the  better  class  of  farmers  now  have  to  send  their  boys  to 
boarding-schools,  and  have  to  pay  301.  or  351.  a  year  for  their  educa- 
tion. They  would  only  be  too  glad  to  adopt  such  schools  as  those 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

14.291.  They  would  manage  to  send  thera  in  somehow  or  other  ? 
—Yes  ;  especially  if  you  had  weekly  boarders. 

14.292.  You  say  that  fiirmers  in  your  country  very  generally  do  send 
their  boys  to  boarding-schools  ? — The  better  class  of  farmers  have  to 
do  that. 

14.293.  Where  do  they  find  boarding-schools  ? — They  are  not  very 
easy  to  find  now,  but  there  have  been  three  or  four  in  tlio  neighbourhood 
where  the  charges  were  from  -30^.  to  35/.  Of  course  they  are  obliged  to 
send  their  boys  to  these  schools.  They  know  perfectly  well  that  they 
are  not  good  schools,  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  no  otlier  means  of 
educating  their  sons. 

14.294.  Are  these  private  schools  established  within  the  last  40  or 
50  years  ? — Yes  ;  and  there  are  one  or  two  public  schools,  in  connexion 
with  which  they  are  attempting  to  establish  or  have  established  boarding- 
scliools. 

14.295.  They  charge  between  30/.  and  40/.  ?— Yes  ;  from  30/.  to  35/. 
a  year. 

]4,29S.  What  do  they  teach  them;  do  they  teach  Latin  ?— Yes; 
they  profess  to  teach  Latin,  and  they  profess  to  teach  a  gi-eat  many 
things,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whetlier  they  get  anything  very  well 
taught.  At  Appleby  school  I  think  the  charge  is  35  guineas  for  boys 
under  14,  and  40  guineas  above  14,  but  thei-e  is  an  endowment  of 
something  like  200/.  a  year  there,  and  the  master  is  a  remarkably  good 
teacher  of  the  classics. 

14,297.  But  there  are  some  modern  private  boarding-schools,  ? — 
There  are  in  Cumberland,  and  some  few  in  Westmoreland.     I  do  not 
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S^Dson        '™°^  whether  they  exist  quite  so  numerously  now  as  they  did  four  oi* 
"  five  years  ago. 

7tlx  Mar  1866       14,298.  It  was  those  schools  you  meant  the  farmers  sent  their  children 
'■ '-^     to  ?— Yes. 

14.299.  {Mr.  Aeland.)  Have  you  not  sent  up  from  schools  in  that 
neighbourhood  to  the  Oxford  local  examinations,  and  had  a  centre  of 
examination  there  ? — Thej''  have  been  sent  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
and  some  of  them  have  succeeded  tolerably  well. 

14.300.  There  has  been  a  number  of  candidates  sent  up  from  a  school 
near  Windermere  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  different  school  altogether,  that  is  a 
very  successful  school  indeed. 

14.301.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  A  private  school  ? — It  was  purely  a  private 
school.  It  was  opened  for  a  special  purpose,  and  though  the  person  who 
established  it  perhaps  did  not  succeed  quite  so  well  for  himself,  he  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  establishing  a  most  excellent  school,  and  it  is  doing 
remarkably  well  now.     I  am  only  speaking  from  report. 

14.302.  {Mr.  Aeland.)  Are  the  payments  there  higher  than  what 
you  have  been  speaking  of  ? — Yes  ;  but  there  is  a  difference  made,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  in  favour  of  clergymen's  sons. 

14.303.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Whoso  school  is  it  ? — I  do  not  remember 
the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  conduct  it  now. 

14.304.  With  regard  to  the  inspection  of  endowed  schools,  you  do  not 
mean  that  there  should  be  merely  the  oppoi  tunity  of  inspection  offered 
to  them,  but  that  they  should  be  required  to  be  under  inspection  ? — It 
should  be  made  compulsory,  and  if  there  is  any  difficulty  about  the  funds 
for  paying  the  inspectors,  they  ought  to  be  levied  by  a  per-centagc  on  the 
income  of  the  school.  That  really  would  not  amount  to  any  very  great 
sum,  and  it  would  be  well  expended  money. 

14,306.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  the  inspectors 
of  such  schools  being  paid  by  the  State,  as  the  inspectors  of  the  lower 
class  schools  ai-e  paid  ? — There  would  be  no  objection  in  the  locality,  but 
it  is  very  questionable  as  to  whether  there  might  not  be  objections  in 
other  quarters. 

14.306.  You  think  it  would  be  a  fair  charge  on  the  public  funds  ? — 
It  requires  very  careful  consideration  as  to  whether  it  would  be  a  fair 
charge  on  the  public  funds,  because,  of  course,  the  principle  is  only  to 
help  those  who  cannot  well  help  themselves  without  some  extraneous  aid. 

14.307.  Would  it  not  be  rather  a  serious  charge  in  many  cases  on 
the  endowment  funds  ? — T  calculate  that  upon  an  average  a  school 
would  not  cost  more  than  &l.  a  year  to  inspect,  and  I  should  reckon  that 
the  income  of  such  a  school  should  not  be  less  than  200Z.  a  year.  That 
would  only  be  2\  per  cent,  on  tlie  income. 

14.308.  Are  there  not  many  endowed  schools  in  your  neighbourhood 
with  a  much  less  income  than  that  ? — There  are,  but  I  am  not  con- 
templating inspection  for  those  schools  in  the  way  I  am  speaking  of. 
A  great  many  of  those  schools  should,  I  think,  be  left  in  posseasion 
of  their  endowments,  for  the  education  of  the  poor  children  of  tlie 
villages.  I  hope  and  trust  that  we  shall  eventually  get  a  better  system 
even  into  these  schools,  but  we  cannot  deal  with  them  as  middle  class 
schools.      They  should  be  placed  under  inspectors  paid  hj  Government. 

14.309.  You  mean  that  with  regard  to  some  of  these  endowments 
they  should  be,  as  they  nov^r  are  practicall}',  for  the  lower  schools  ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  others,  you  would  not  propose  to  treat  them  as 
middle  class  schools,  and  to  put  them  under  such  an  inspection,  before 
you  had  dealt  with  them  in  the  way  you  have  spoken  of,  by  consoli- 
dation ? — No  ;  T  should  make  a  clear  classification  of  schools  that  are 
intended  to  educate  the  middle  classes  and  schools  that  arc   simply 
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educating  the  pooi"  and  the  children  of  sma,ll   farmers,  because  the        Rev.  J. 
children  of  small  farmers  do  not  get  an  education  much  better  than  is       Simpson., 
given  in  the  ordinary  national  schools,  and  they  do  not  require  a,  much 
better  education.     It  is  only  the  larger  farmers  and  more  respectable 
tradesmen  that  need  for  the  education  of  their  children  a  higher  class  of 
schools. 

14.310.  {Mr.  Acland.)  When  you  speak  of  the  smaller  farmers,  how- 
many  acres  should  you  say  ? — ^About  70/.  or  80Z.  a  year  rent. 

14.311.  {Dean  of  Chichester.')  30  or  40  years  ago  the  gentry  used 
to  send  their  children  to  those  schools,  did  they  not  ?— 30  or  40 
years  ago  the  comparatively  large  proprietors  did,  but  1  do  not  think 
vsrhat  were  called  the  squires  of  the  conntiy  did.  Longer  ago  than  that 
there  is  no  doubt  the  gentry  frequented  these  schools,  because  such  a 
man,  for  example,  as  Sir  John  Lowther,  went  to  Appleby  school  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

14.312.  They  now  generally  send  their  children  to  the  south  by 
means  of  railroads  ? — Yes. 

14.313.  The  exhibitions  at  Oxford  are  now  done  away  with  in  most 
of  these  schools,  are  they  not  ? — Some  of  them  are,  and  that  is  thought 
to  have  had  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  education  of  the  county, 
and  to  have  taken  away  a  great  inducement  which  the  farmers  and 
yeomen  thereby  had  to  have  their  children  educated,  but  I  do  not  quite 
believe  in  all  that.  There  is  some  truth  in  it,  but  it  is  not  entirely  true. 
There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  some  people  that  it  has  really  tended 
to  discourage  education  of  that  particular  kind,  but  many  other  causes 
have  been  at  work  ;  and  moreover  there  are  still  at  Appleby  for 
example,  and  at  Heversham  and  Penvith,  and  other  schools,  very 
valuable  exhibitions  and  scholarships.  If  we  had  such  schools  as  I 
have  spoken  of,  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  a  great  many 
more  boys  who,  if  they  did  well  at  these  schools  and  showed  talent, 
would  be  sent  forward  to  other  schools,  as  clever  boys  used  to  be,  not 
only  to  get  better  educated,  but  to  entitle  them  to  hold  one  of  those 
exhibitions  or  scholarships  attached  to  the  school,  and  so  go  up  to 
Oxford,  and  there  take  such  a  position  as  their  talents  might  enable 
them  to  win.  In  fact,  whenever  in  a  small  endowed  school  a  boy 
showed  remarkable  talent,  the  master  advised  his  parents  to  send  him  to 
one  of  those  schools  where  there  were  exhibitions  or  scholarships,  and 
of  course  he  tried  for  one  of  them,  and  it  depended  on  his  success 
whether  or  not  he  went  to  the  University.  If  he  failed  of  course  there 
was  no  chance  of  his  going,  but  if  he  got  one  he  did  go,  and  we  used  to 
have  a  great  many  men  connected  with  Westmoreland  who  did  very 
great  credit  to  themselves  and  the  county  by  the  success  they  achieved. 

14.314.  The  result  has  been  the  deterioration  of  the  schools  ? — Yes, 
but  not  from  that  cause  alone. 

14.315.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  exhibitions  as  dis- 
tinguished from  fellowships  connected  with  the  county  of  Westmoreland 
have  been  generally  abolished  ? — There  used  to  be  what  were  called 
foundation  scholarships,  and  if  a  boy  from  Westmoreland  or  Cumber- 
land got  on  the  foundation  by  getting  a  scholarship,  he  must  needs  go 
on  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  to  be  a  fellow. 

14.316.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  although  the  succession  to  fellowships 
has  been  checked,  there  is  still  a  considerable  amount  of  scholarships 
giving  encouragement  to  the  county  ? — Yes,  certainly,  there  are  still 
what  are  called  Lady  Betty  Hastings'  exhibitions  as  well  as  scholarships 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  too,  that  are  first  of  all  to  be  given  to  can- 
didates from  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  only  the  other  day  there  were  no  candidates  from  the  counties 
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liev.  J.        sufficiently  well  prepared  to  take  any  one  of  four  seliolarships  vacant 
Simpson.       at  Oxford. 
7th  M      1886        14,317.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  any  considerable  number 
"''"'         ■  of  exhibitions  and  scholarships  as  distinguished   from  fellowships  have 
been  abolished  ? — No  doubt. 

14.318.  What  has  become  of  the  money? — They  have  been  thrown 
open. 

14.319.  To  the  whole  of  England  ?— To  the  whole  of  England,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  do  know  that  some  young  men  from  Westmoreland 
have  taken  very  high  positions  at  Oxford  since  that  time  ;  though  there 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  very  fact  of  some  of  these  exhibitions 
being  abolished  or  thrown  open  has  acted  to  some  extent  as  a  dis- 
coui'agement  to  farmers  and  yeomen  having  their  sons  educated, 
because  they  could  not  see  how  they  could  possibly  get  them  to  the 
University,  unless  they  could  well  nigh  make  sure  of  an  exhibition  or 
scholarship. 

14.320.  {Dean  of  Chichester.')  With  regard  to  the  smaller  endowed 
schools,  have  the  endowments  interfered  with  the  collection  of  funds 
for  the  support  of  the  National  Schools.  You  say  it  would  be  difficult 
to  raise  the  funds  for  the  support  of  a  National  School  ? — The  endow- 
ments interfere  with  subscriptions  in  this  way.  An  endowment 
is  looked  upon  as  being  a  sort  of  running  subscription  from  the  land- 
owners and  farmers  of  the  township,  and  there  is  some  justice  in  that, 
because,  though  it  is  not  the  case  perhaps  in  many  instances,  still  there 
are  cases  in  which  those  endowments  consist  of  land  taken  from  the 
common  at  the  time  it  was  enclosed,  and  devoted  to  the  school  for  the 
purpose  of  education,  and  that  really  and  truly  is  a  running  subscription 
from  the  landowners  of  the  place  to  the  school. 

14.321.  You  said  you  would  recommend  food  to  be  provided  for  the 
children  coming  from  a  distance,  how  would  you  raise  the  fund  ? — By 
letting  them  pay  for  it. 

14.322.  Then  that  would  be  a  superior  class? — I  am  contemplating 
a  superior  class,  because  I  think  the  great  majority  of  our  small 
farmers  would  never  think  of  sending  their  children  to  such  schools  as 
I  have  mentioned ;  they  would  be  contented  with  the  education  to  be 
got  in  the  village  school  at  home.  I  am  contemplating  farmers  who 
farm  to  the  extent  of  200/.  or  300Z.  a  year,  those  are  the  men  who 
really  are  suffering  from  the  want  of  education  for  then-  children  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

14.323.  (^Lord  Lyttelton.')  What  are  the  main  defects  of  the  educa- 
tion which  the  children  of  that  class  now  get? — I  should  think  it  is 
very  superficial. 

14.324.  Is  the  manner  of  teaching  bad  ? — Properly  speaking  thei^e 
is  no  teaching.  They  learn  a  great  many  things,  or  profess  to  do 
so,  but  they  do  not  make  the  same  thoughtful  men  that  they  would  be 
made  if  they  were  properly  taught. 

14.325.  Their  mental  faculties  are  not  properly  developed  ? — Of  course 
that  is  the  great  danger  in  the  present  system  of  education.  Every- 
thing now  is  told  to  children  and  explained  to  them,  they  are  not 
allowed  to  think  out  anything  for  themselves,  and  the  consequence  is 
that,  though  they  appear  to  learn  a  groat  deal,  still,  when  they  have  to 
put  down  two  things  to  be  compared,  they  cannot  reason  it  out. 

14.326.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  You  mentioned  the  townships  and 
parishes,  do  you  make  a  difference  between  a  township  and  a  parish  ? — 
Parishes  for  the  most  part  are  very  large,  and  they  have  been  divided 
into  townships  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  poor  and  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  highways,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  one 
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parish  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  very  often  there  is  one  good,  or  ^"u.  J. 
tolerably-well  endowed  school  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  Simpsmi. 
townships  have  a  right  to  send  their  children.  ^^^  -^^^  jggg 

14.327.  Generally  it  extends  over  the  whole  parish  ? — Generally  ;      ,         

for  example,  in  my  parish   there  is  a  grammar  school,  founded   by 

Thomas  Lord  Wharton  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  was 
for  the  benefit,  no  doubt,  of  the  people  of  Ku-kby  Stephen  in  general, 
whereas  there  are  in  the  parish  of  Kirltby  Stephen  ten  townships. 

14.328.  Is  Latin  ever  taught  ? — In  some  of  the  schools  it  is  still 
taught,  but  very  indifferently,  simply  for  the  reason  that  the  masters 
are  not  efficient. 

14.329.  Do  you  think  that  a  good  English  education  would  be  pre- 
ferable ? — I  should  still  allow  Latin  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  to  which 
I  have  alluded. 

14.330.  As  a  good  foundation  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  you  would  deprive 
the  Westmoreland  people  of  a  privilege  which  they  have  enjoyed,  and 
of  which,  until  a  very  recent  period,  they  have  to  a  very  great  extent 
availed  tliemselves,  of  having  their  sons  educated  for  the  professions. 

14.331 .  They  would  not  like  to  give  up  Latin  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
would  ;  at  all  events  those  who  feel  most  interested  in  Westmoreland. 
I  can  answer  for  myself,  and  many  of  my  friends  would  be  exceedingly 
sorry  to  deprive  the  Westmoreland  boys  of  an  opportunity  of  showing 
what  they  can  do  by  their  industry  and  their  hard  headedness. 

14.332.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  think  it  essential  for  that  purpose  that 
they  should  have  a  start  in  Latin  ? — I  think  so. 

14.333.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  You  think  the  education,  on  the 
whole,  requires  improvement  ? — ^Very  much  indeed. 

14.334.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  From  what  are  these  endowments  for  the 
most  part  derived  ? — Some  from  tithes  that  have  been  purchased,  some 
from  tithes  that  have  been  given  ;  for  example,  Lord  Wharton  gave  the 
tithes  of  a  certain  portion  of  Kirkby  Stephen,  some  from  land,  and  some 
from  money  invested,  and  of  course  wherever  the  money  has  been  pro- 
perly invested  in  land  the  endowment  has  increased  very  much  in 
value. 

14.335.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether,  taking  a  general  view  of 
the  endowments,  you  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  most  is  made  of 
them  under  the  present  management  ? — Do  you  mean  by  the  trustees  ? 

14.336.  By  the  trustees;  whether  they  produce  as  much  for  the 
support  of  the  schools  as  they  are  capable  of  being  made  to  produce  ? — 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fault  to  be  found  with  the  actual  income 
derived  from  any  given  property,  but  I  do  think  that  the  trustees,  in 
some  cases,  do  not  exercise  that  kind  of  care  and  discretion  which  they 
would  exercise  had  they  to  do  with  their  own  property. 

14.337.  What  is  about  the  amount  of  the  endowments  ;  what,  for  in- 
stance, would  be  the  lowest  endowment  ? — There  are  some  endowments  as 
low  as  11.,  81.,  others  as  high  as  40/.,  601.,  70Z.,  and  80/.  I  have  got  one 
down  here  at  280/.  I  think,  though  I  am  speaking  from  memory,  that 
there  was  a  paper  drawn  up  some  months  ago  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  there  were  158  endowed  schools  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  and  the 
average  endowment  was  about  31/.     I  think  that  was  what  was  stated. 

14.338.  To  what  purposes  are  the  endowments  for  the  most  part 
applied  ;  are  they  given  to  the  schoolmasters,  or  are  they  expended 
in  school  plant,  or  how  ? — The  endowments  are  generally  paid  to  the 
schoolmasters,  and  very  great  evil  has  arisen  from  that,  because,  even 
in  cases  where  the  trust  deed  provides  that  the  school  shall  be  kept 
in  repair  and  apparatus  provided,  it  very  often  happens  that  the  trustees 
pay  the  whole  lo  the  master,  or  allow  him  to  receive  the  whole,  and  the 
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^ev.  J.        consequence  ia  that  some  of  the  schools  get  very  much  out  of  repair. 
bimpson.       Certainly   one  very  great  fault  in  many  endowed  schools  with   which 
7th  Mai-  isoG   ^  ^'^  acquainted  is  the  great  want  of  appai-atus  and  the  means  of  carrying 
" '  DC  the  school  efficiently. 

14.339.  Perhaps  the  individuals  who  occupied  the  positions  of  trus- 
tees may  not  hold  that  place  in  life  which  would  best  adapt  them  to 
the  useful  exercise  of  their  functions  ? — In  almost  every  instance  the 
trustees  are  a  self-elected  body,  and  they  of  course  fill  up  vacancies 
themselves  ;  the  general  rule  followed  when  vacancies  occur,  or  it  is 
desirable  to  appoint  new  trustees,  is  to  single  out  some  young  men  in 
the  parish  who  have  or  are  likely  to  have  property  some  day  or  other 
in  the  parish,  and  who  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers,  and  are 
trustees  of  the  school  as  their  fathers  have  been  before. 

14.340.  Is  the  education  often  entirely  free  ? — In  most  of  the  endowed 
schools  provision  is  made,  especially  where  the  endowment  is  larger, 
that  the  children  in  a  particular  township  or  parish  shall  be  free  for 
certain  things,  but  that  is  a  difficulty  which  can  very  easily  be  got  over, 
because  in  many  of  tliose  old  endowments  it  is  specified  that  they  shall 
be  free  to  learn  gi-ammar  or  Latin,  and  when  there  is  anything  else 
taught,  the  quarter  pence  can  very  easily  be  charged.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  if  you  could  establish  a  central  school,  you  might  raise 
a  very  considerable  income  indeed  from  quarter  pence.  That  has 
been  tried  in  several  schools  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  I  know 
that  at  Penrith,  for  example,  where  it  is  most  important  that  they  should 
have  a  good  school,  they  have  juat  appointed  a  fresh  master,  and  re- 
solved to  charge  as  much  as  bix,  eight,  and  ten  guineas  a  year  in  the 
way  of  quarter  pence  or  capitation  fees. 

14.341.  You  would  be  of  opinion,  I  presume,  that  the  requirement  of 
payment  from  the  boys  would  positively  be  of  advantage  to  them,  inas- 
much as  it  would  make  them  value  the  education  given,  more  than  if 
they  had  it  for  nothing  ? — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  all 
cases,  whatever  may  be  the  rank  in  hfe,  there  should  be  payment  I'e- 
quired,  but  I  would  make  the  payments  less  for  those  townships  or 
parishes  which  contributed  most  largely  to  the  formation  of  the  general 
endowment. 

14.342.  Are  these  payments  for  the  most  part  open  to  all  religious 
persuasions  ? — There  is  never  any  difficulty  as  regards  that,  at  least 
there  never  has  been  in  my  experience.  As  a  general  rule  they  are  of 
course  Church  of  England  schools,  and  you  may  see,  either  from  the 
endowment  deed  itself,  or  from  the  way  in  which  the  bequest  was 
originally  left,  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  donor,  but  I  do  not 
recollect,  in  my  experience  of  20  years  connected  with  schools,  that  I 
have  had  a  single  instance  of  an  objection  on  the  part  of  a  dissenter  to 
allow  his  children  to  attend  those  schools. 

14.343.  Is  that  good  arrangement  due  to  the  forbearance  and  good 
sense  of  all  parties,  or  is  it  due  to  any  special  conditions  imposed  upon 
the  schoolmaster? — I  think  we  owe  it  in  a  great  measure  to,  I  may 
almost  say,  ignorance  ;  for  example,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  allude  to  such 
a  thing  as  the  conscience  clause,  that  would  with  us  create  the  difficulty, 
the  very  difficulty  which  it  seeks  to  remedy,  otherwise  the  difficulty 
would  never  be  thought  of  until  the  people  were  told'about  it,  and  then 
probably  the  moment  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  give  this  liberty  of 
objecting,  some  person  in  the  parish,  in  order  to  show  his  importance, 
might  make  an  objection  ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  there  never  has  been 
an  objection  in  my  experience,  and  certainly  I  think  the  clergy  in  our 
neighbourhood  never  did  endeavour  to  impose  anything  upon  a  dis- 
senter's child  that  would  be  unpleasant  to  the  parents.     I  never  heard 
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of  a  parent  objecting  to  a  child  being  taught  anything  in  the  Church  Hev.  J. 
school  in  our  neighbourhood.  There  has  been  a  case  or  two  iu  Kendal,  Simpson. 
I  believe. 

14.344.  Take  for  instance  this  case,  where  the  children  of  dissenters 
go  to  a  school,  is  there  any  attempt  to  impress  upon  those  children  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Establishment  by  teaching  the  Catechism,  and 
making  that  teaching  a  sine  qua  non  ? — Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with 
school  work,  and  the  way  in  which  a  school  is  managed,  must  know 
that  a  very  short  time  indeed  comparatively  speaking  is  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  Catechism  in  many  schools.  There  used  to  be 
a  custom,  which  has  not  entirely  gone  out,  that  every  child  should  say 
the  Catechism  in  Church  publicly,  once,  twice,  or  three  times  during 
its  school  days,  and  all  the  children  said  the  Catechism  just  the  same, 
one  as  another.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so  much  the  case  now,  but  really 
and  truly  there  is  no  attempt  in  a  school  to  impress  peculiar  Church 
doctrines  upon  children.  The  school  could  not  be  carried  on  efficiently 
if  you  gave  up  your  time  to  teaching  those  peculiar  doctrines.  Of 
course  there  must  be  dogmatic  teaching  in  every  school,  because  you 
cannot  teach  a  school  without  it,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no 
attempt  made  to  impress  peculiarities  of  doctrine  upon  the  childi-en  in 
any  good  school. 

14.345.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  Presbyterians  and  Independ- 
ents in  Westmoreland,  are  there  not  ? — There  are  very  few  Presby- 
terians, there  are  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyans. 

14.346.  They  might  object  to  certain  portions  at  any  rate  of  the 
Church  Catechism;  if  they  do,  how  would  that  generally  be  met  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  in  any  school  where  the  managers  understood  the  import- 
ance of  having  a  good  school  the  question  would  often  arise,  because,  as 
I  said  before,  the  Church  Catechism  is  so  very  little  taught. 

14.347.  It  is  settled  by  the  good  sense  and  foi'bearance  of  aU  parties  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so  ;  because  it  never  has  arisen  in  my  experience,  and  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  schools. 

14.348.  What  is  the  kind  of  education  that  the  class  of  farmei's  in  your 
part  of  the  country  attach  most  value  to  ?  Of  com'se  they  would  require 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ? — That  would  be  required,  and  that, 
probably,  would  be  nearly  aU  that  would  be  required  by  what  may  be 
called  the  lower  class  of  farmers;  but  I  could  more  easily  have  answered 
the  question  20  years  ago  than  I  can  now,  because  that  old  generation  of 
farmers  and  yeomen,  who  could  read  Caesar  and  Virgil,  and  knew  some- 
thing of  Greek,  is  dying  out,  and  the  present  generation  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  which  their  ancestors  had  of  learning  the  classics,  and 
therefore  do  not  attach  the  same  importance  to  them.  I  apprehend  what 
they  would  really  like  would  be  what  is  called  a  good  commercial 
education. 

14.349.  Thorough  English  ?— Yes. 

14.350.  Any  mathematics  ? — They  are  rather  fond  of  having  their 
children  taught  mensuration. 

14.351.  It  bears  upon  their  own  calling  in  life  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  if  the  opportunity  was  got  they  would  not  only  be 
very  glad  to  have  their  children  taught  classics  but  they  would  make 
sacrifices  in  order  to  get  them  forward,  because  the  Westmoreland 
people  have  ambition  though  they  require  a  good  deal  to  bring  it  out, 
and  that  must  be  something  palpable  and  clear. 

14.352.  Do  they  attach  any  importance  to  modern  languages,  such  as 
French  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do  attach  very  much  importance  to  it,  not 
so  much,  perhaps,  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  would  do  if  their  childi-en  had 
an  opportunity  of  learning  it. 
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liev.  J.  14,353.  Have  you  observed  any  disposiUon  on  the  part  of  youi-  pupils 

Simp.1071..  to  turn  their  attention  to  physical  science,  to  mechanics,  and  chemistry, 
for  instance  ? — There  is,  to  some  extent ;  but  in  answering  that  question 
one  is  naturally  reminded  of  what  may  be  called  the  "strangers"  in  the 
county  who  have  been  introduced  by  railways  and  other  things,  and  who 
have  brought  with  them  tastes  which  do  not  belong  so  much  to  the 
native  people,  but  there  are  instances  in  which  even  labouring  men 
as  well  as  farmers'  sons  arc  exceedingly  fond  of  geology,  and  I  know 
exp,mples  of  men  in  what  may  be  called  the  middle  class  of  life,  who  are 
veiy  fond  of  botany,  but  I  do  not  think  that  cliemistiy  is  specially  studied. 

14.354.  At  any  rate  you  do  not  know  of  these  subjects  having  been 
introduced  as  pait  of  the  school  course  ?— They  have  been  introduced  to 
a  certain  extent  by  means  of  "  Chambers'  Educational  Course,"  which  at 
one  time  was  used  in  some  of  tlie  schools  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
I  have  examined  scliools  in  whicli  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  teach 
those  subjects,  but  I  never  saw  that  any  very  gi-eat  success  attended  tlie 
effort. 

14.355.  Can  you  venture  to  offer  an  opinion  based  upon  your  own 
experience,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  a  useful  thing  to  introduce  science 
into  these  schools,  and,  if  you  did,  whether  the  parents  of  the  children 
would  attach  a  value  to  instruction  in  science,  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  instructors  were  efficient  ? — I  think  they  would  attach  a  value  to 
certain  sciences  whicli  had  a  bearmg  on  their  own  occupation.  No 
doubt  if  it  could  be  made  to  appear  that  chemistry  instructed  them  in  the 
art  of  farming  then  they  would  value  it,  but  the  great  misfortune  has  been 
that  in  teaching  chemistry  or  in  an  attempt  to  do  so,  the  subject  has  been 
made  so  diy,  and  so  unattractive,  and  so  unpractical,  that  the  pai-ents 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  fairly  what  the  etTect  wonld 
be  on  the  children. 

14.356.  In  fiict  there  has  been  a  real  difficulty  in  finding  suitable 
instructors  ? — That  is  the  great  difficulty  ;  we  have  not  the  money  to 
pay  them,  and  the  supply  has  fallen  off  very  much  indeed  from  the 
fact  that  fewer  young  men  in  the  county  are  now  educated  for  the 
professions.  lu  the  old  times  when  they  were  educated,  there  was 
always  a  sufficient  supply  of  masters  for  the  schools,  and  at  the  same 
time  40^.  a  year  was  considered  very  good  pay  for  a  village  school- 
master, because  he  could  get  board  and  lodging  for  about  eight  shillings 
a  week,  whereas  now  he  would  have  to  pay  probably  double,  and  more 
than  double  that  amount.  In  the  times  to  which  I  have  alluded,  35 
years  ago,  50?.  a  year  was  considered  to  be  a  good  salary,  and  I  knew 
a  very  efficient  master  indeed  as  regards  teaching,  at  Kendal,  who  had 
never  more  than  801.  a  year,  and  his  pupils  did  remarkably  well. 

14.357.  I  suppose  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  the  subject  of 
political  economy  is  ever  attempted  in  the  education  in  Westmoreland  ? 
— Yes  ;  that  is  attempted  even  in  the  ordinary  schools,  because  any  one 
who  uses  an  Irish  school  book  must  necessarily  learn  a  little  of  that, 
and  there  has  been  an  attempt  on  a  more  ambitious  scale  to  teach 
political  economy,  but  that,  like  every  thing  else,  depends  entirely  for 
its  success  on  the  skill  of  the  teacher,  because  it  is  no  use  attempting  to 
teach  children  things  unless  you  can  make  them  thoroughly  understand 
them. 

14.358.  But  if  the  elements  of  political  economy  were  efficiently 
taught,  you  think  it  would  have  its  use  in  the  education  of  the  class  of 
persons  we  are  at  present  referring  to  ? — Everything  has  its  use  that 
tends  to  discipline  and  train  the  mind.  I  do  not  believe  that  educotion 
simply  consists  in  acquiring  knowledge  ;  I  think  the  great  use  of  a  good 
school  is  to  disciphne  the  mind  and  fit  it  to  acquire  knowledge  for  itself 
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at  some  future  time  ;  and  really  and  truly,  work  done  at  school,  though       Rev.  J. 
it  does  convey  knowledge,  is  much  more  useful  in  preparing  the  child  to       Simpson. 
obtain  knowledge  at  a  future  period,  than  the  knowledge  itself  then         ~ 
acquired  is.  ' 

14.359.  Still  you  probably  recognize  certain  subjects  which  would 
combine  the  advantages  of  useful  knowledge  with  mental  discipline  ? — 
I  certainly  consider  that  in  a  school,  especially  such  a  school  as  that  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  very  great  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  those 
subjects  which  tend  most  to  strengthen  and  discipline  the  mind,  and 
enable  men  to  think,  because  that  is  the  great  want  that  you  see,  not 
only  in  Westmoreland,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  in  very  many  other  places, 
want  of  power  and  skill  to  think,  want  of  thought. 

14.360.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  any  direct 
means  could  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  the  existing  endowed 
schoolmasters  ? — I  certainly  would  adopt  the  system  of  inspection  with 
such  rules  as  I  have  mentioned,  that  two  consecutive  reports  against  the 
school  below  a  certain  quality  and  standard,  should  cause  the  school  to 
be  vacant  by  the  very  fact  that  such  reports  had  been  made,  say  three 
months  after  date  of  the  second  one  ;  and  in  order  not  to  interfere  too 
violently  with  the  power  of  the  trustees,  I  would  give  them  the 
alternative  of  re-electing  the  master  if  they  thought  fit,  and  at  the  same 
time  throw  the  whole  responsibility  upon  them. 

14.361.  That,  would  be  an  indirect  way  of  doing  it.  Do  you  think 
any  direct  mode  of  training  schoolmasters  for  that  kind  of  school 
could  be  adopted  ? — At  present  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  pay  them  supposing  we  had  them  trained.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
train  a  schoolmaster  who  is  to  manage  a  school  of  KO  or  100  children, 
because  in  that  case  it  becomes  very  important  that  he  should  have  a 
very  good  system,  and  it  also  becomes  important  that  he  should  know 
exactly  how  to  convey  knowledge  to  the  different  classes,  bvit  in  a 
superior  school,  such  as  that  of  Which  we  are  now  speaking,  I  think 
that  training  is  not  so  very  much  required  as  sound  scholarship. 

14.362.  Have  you  heard  of  a  proposal  to  have  a  system  of  certificates 
for  the  masters  of  endowed  schools,  given  on  examination  by  the 
Universities  or  some  such  body  ? — There  was  what  was  called  the 
College  of  Preceptors  which  professed  to  do  that,  I  do  not  know 
with  what  effect,  good  or  bad ;  the  difficulty  would  be  to  induce  these 
men  to  pass  the  examination,  unless  you  could  make  it  a  sine  qua  non 
that  they  should  do  so. 

14.363.  That  is  one  proposal,  not  for  schools  in  general  but  for 
endowed  grammar  schools  ;  that  no  one  should  be  eligible  who  did  not 
hold  some  such  certificate  from  the  recogniz'ed  body  ? — I  should  certainly 
think  that  that  would  work  very  well  in  all  schools,  the  endowment  of 
which  amounted  to  above  a  certain  sum,  but  of  course  you  could  not 
apply  that  to  a  school  with  an  endowment  of  i5Z.  or  17Z.  year. 

14.364.  You  think  it  might  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  more 
important  endowed  schools  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  would  work  very  well 
indeed,  and  possibly  might  be  very  beneficial,  but  seeing  the  evils  as 
they  exist  at  present,  one  is  only  too  anxious  to  do  something  that  will 
have  an  immediate  effect. 

14.365.  If  some  such  system  were  instituted,  might  the  public  be 
informed,  as  by  a  system  of  public  registration,  who  such  certifi- 
cated masters  were  ? — I  think  the  better  way  would  be  to  allow  them 
to  produce  a  certificate  themselves  on  parchment,  or  a  diploma  ;  of 
course  it  would  be  nothing  more  than  giving  them  a  degree,  of  what 
may  be  called  an  inferior  kind  to  the  degree  conferred  by  the  Uni- 
versities after  residence  and  examination.     There  is  no  reason  why 

2.  Oo 
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Rev.  J.       they  should  not  have  the  same  authority  for  that  degree  and  the  same 

Simpson.       way  of  exhibiting  it  to  the  woi'ld  as  a  University  man  has. 

7th  "W      ^I86r        14,366.  You   think  it  would  come  to  be  a  matter   of  notoriety,   as 

■    _l^!l__  ''  ^^J  other  degree  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  would.    You  are  perhaps  aware 

that  the  usual  plan  which  has  been  followed  in  our  county  in  filling  up 

a  vacancy  in  an  endowed  school,  especially  where  the  school  is  under 

the  management  of  governors,  has  been  by  examination. 

14.367.  How  do  you  mean  by  examination  ? — The  candidates  have 
very  often  been  examined  by  some  neighbouring  clergyman,  and  the 
man  who  has  done  the  best  at  that  examination,  of  course  taking  other 
things  into  consideration,  has  very  often  been  appointed. 

14.368.  Has  that  been  the  custom  in  your  part  of  the  countiy  ? — 
Until  very  lately  it  was  almost  the  general  rule,  but  1  have  not  heard 
so  much  of  it  lately,  because  they  have  taken  testimonials  to  guide  their 
selection  more  than  examinations. 

14.369.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  any  legislative  improvement  might 
be  applied  to  the  system,  by  which  trustees  of  such  schools  are  now 
elected  ?     You  said  they  are  generally  self- elected? — Yes. 

14.370.  That  could  not  be  altered  except  by  legislation  ;  do  you 
think  that  any  general  legislative  measure  might  be  iidopled  on  that 
subject  ? — Yes,  especially  if  you  had  those  central  schools.  1  should 
most  strongly  advise  that  the  townships  should  be  allowed  to  elect  the 
trustees  or  a  portion  of  the  trustees  in  the  same  way  as  they  elect  the 
guardians  ;  or  if  you  could  combine  a  whole  union  you  might  allow  the 
board  of  guardians  to  elect  a  certain  portion  of  the  trustees  ;  and  I  think 
you  should  make  it  imperative  that  a  certain  number  of  these  trustees 
retired  every  year  with  tlie  privilege  of  re-election,  in  order  to  get 
fresh  men  into  the  body  if  thought  desirable,  or  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  changing  trustees,  because  now  the  great  evil  is,  that  a  man  is 
appointed  trustee  of  a  school,  and  he  probably  never  looks  after  it  any 
more.  I  was  told  the  other  day  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  trustee 
of  a  school,  and  for  15  years  had  never  come  near,  and  when  he  was 
asked  to  resign,  he  considered  it  was  a  very  great  insult. 

14.371.  1'hat  would  be  the  principle  ;  there  should  be  something  of 
the  principle  of  popular  election  introduced,  and  the  appointment  should 
also  be  liable  to  revision  from  time  to  time  ? — That  is  decidedly  Avhat  I 
think  ;  that  there  should  be  some  system  of  popular  election,  because  if 
you  get  that  introduced  you  are  pretty  sure  to  get  good  men  upon  the 
whole,  that  is,  who  will  take  an  interest  in  the  school  ;  at  the  same 
time  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of  ea;  officio  members;  for  example, 
magistrates  or  clergymen  in  the  district,  or  a  certain  number  elected  by 
them. 

14.372.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  there  good  means  of  education  for 
girls  of  the  middle  class  in  the  county  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? 
— ^No,  there  are  no  good  means  at  present ;  there  are  better  means  in 
some  respects  than  for  boys,  because  there  are  boarding  schools  to 
which  they  can  be  sent  at  a  comparatively  lower  cost,  than  in  the  case  of 
boys,  but  at  the  same  time  many  of  the  farmers  have  to  depend  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  girls'  schools  in  their  respective  parishes. 

14.373.  Do  you  think  it  is  difficult  for  a  farmer's  daughter  or  a  small 
tradesman's  daughter  to  get  an  education  suited  to  her  condition  in  life 
at  present  ? — Small  farmers  and  small  tradesmen  send  their  children  to 
the  ordinary  village  or  national  schools,  both  girls  and  boys.  They  are 
mixed  schools  for  the  most  part,  and  though  I  have  no  doubt  there  is 
more  objection  to  send  girls  to  those  schools  than  to  send  boys  of  the 
same  class,  yet  nevertheless  they  do  it. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  any   attempt  to  improve  or  increase  the 
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means  of  education  in  Westmoreland  there  is  a  class  of  charities  which       Mev.  J. 

might  be  used  for  the  purpose  Tery  beneficially,  and  I  think  very  pro-     '  Simpsoii. 

perly.     These  charities  have  been  left  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of  the  _  .  <Jt 

place  on  some  particular  day  or  in  some  specified  mode.     They  do  '        ''^'        ' 

little  if  any  good  at  present,  and  some  of  them  do  positive  harm.    They 

have  not  unfrequently  been  used  to  keep  down  the  poor  rates,  and  so 

long  as  each  township  had  to  contribute  to  the  common  fund  of  the 

Union  according  to  its  expenditure,  they  were  often  applied  to  keep 

down  the  averages  by  relieving  those  who  would  otherwise  have  had  to 

apply  for  parochial  relief.     There  is  now  no  temptation  to  use  them  in 

that  way,  and  many  of  them  might  be  applied  to  educational  purposes 

with  far  more  benefit  to  the  townships  to  which  they  belong  than  they 

derive  from  them  now.     Indeed,  had  the  donors  been  living  now,  we 

have  a  fair  right  to   presunie  that  under  the  altered  circumstances  of 

the  case  and  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  they  would  not 

have  given  these  chai'ities  to  be  used  in  tlie  way  they  are  now.     Of 

course  there  are  exceptions,  and  it  would  not -do  to  seize  upon  all  these 

charities  indiscriminately  and  apply  them  to  some  other  purpose,  but 

careful  inquiry  should  be  made  in  each  case,  and  I  think  after  such 

inquiry  it  would  be  found  desirable  to  apply  many  of  them,  or  at  all 

events  to  give  a  majority  of  the  landowners  in  the  township  power  to 

apply  their  charities  if  they  thought  fit  to  the  purposes  of  education. 

Sev. 
The  Rev.  W.  B.  G-aknett  Botfield  called  in  and  examined.  ^-  ;?'.?f!'"^" 

14.374.  {Liord  Taunton.')  I  believe  you  recently  held  the  situation 
of  preacher  of  Bunbury  and  visitor  of  the  Aldersey  Grammar  School  at 
Bunbury  ? — Yes. 

14.375.  In  that  capacity  you  became  well  aquainted  with  that  esta- 
blishment ? — Yes. 

14.376.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  school  ? — It  is  an  old  endowment 
for  a  grammar  school  ;  it  is  part  of  the  original  endowment  from  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  There  were  the  offices  of  preacher,  vicar, 
or  curate,  assistant  to  him,  schoolmaster,  and  usher,  with  various 
duties  appointed  to  them.  The  preacher  is,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
the  visitor  of  the  school.  It  is  under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  endowment  of  the  preacher  is  100  marks  a  year,  and  a  house  and 
land  ;  2QI.  to  the  curate ;  20?.  and  a  house  to  the  schoolmaster  ;  and 
101.  and  house  to  the  usher.  Those  sums  remain  the  same  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

14.377.  What  is  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school  ? — About  120  at 
present. 

14.378.  Is  it  a  grammar  school  of  the  ordinary  kind  ? — It  is  at 
present  carried  on  more  like  a  national  school ;  it  is  a  school  for  all 
classes.  When  some  few  years  ago  I  came  to  be  preacher  there,  the 
school  was  a  complete  nonentity — it  was  quite  free.  The  clerk  of  the 
parish,  who  kept  a  public-house,  was  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  whole 
thing  was  as  bad  as  it  could  be. 

14.379.  Is  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated  a  purely  agricultural 
district  ? — Purely  so ;  it  is  a  large  agricultural  parish,  consisting  of 
12  townships,  and  between  4,000  and  5,000  people.  There  are  other 
churches  and  other  schools. 

14.380.  What  gave  admission  to  the  school;  was  it  fsee  to  every- 
body ? — To  anybody  in  the  parish  or  elsewhere. 

14.381.  I  presume,  from  what  you  have  said,  that  the  education  at 
that  time  was  inferior  to  what  is  given  in  a  good  national  school  ? — It 
was  very  bad  indeed;  in  fact  there  was  no   education.     Upon  two 

Oo  2 
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Ii::v.  occasions  when  I  applied  for  Ihe  Government  inspector  to  come,  and 

W.  B.  Gainett  notice  was  given  to  tlie  master  to  bring  his  scholars  to  be  inspected, 

Boijield.       there  were  neither  master  nor  scholars. 
7tli  Mar~l86S        14,382.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  the  revenue  of  the  school 

'     *  which  was  working  in  this  manner  ? — I   should  think   nearly  501. ; 

201.  to  the  schoolmaster  and  101.  to  the  usher,  that  made  SOL  Those 
were  salaries  paid  by  the  present  lay  impropriator,  or  rather  the  lessee ; 
and  then  there  were  two  houses  and  some  lands,  which  made  it  about 
501.  a  year. 

14.383.  What  authority  did  you  possess  in  your  office  of  preacher 
over  the  regulation  of  the  school  ? — None  as  preacher,  except  that  as 
preacher  I  was  visitor  of  the  school,  and  had  to  report  to  the  Haber- 
dashers' Company,  who  are  the  patrons  of  the  living,  twice  a  year,  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  school. 

14.384.  {Lord  Lyftelton.)  They  were  trustees  of  the  school  ? — I 
suppose  so. 

14.385.  (Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  that  school  is  now  in  a  very 
different  condition  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  very  good  school  indeed. 

14.386.  When  was  the  alteration  made  ? — About  11  or  12  years 
ago. 

14.387.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  describe  the  nature  of  the 
change  ? — I  knew  the  district  pretty  well ;  having  lived  there  a  great 
part  of  my  life,  I  pretty  well  knew  the  requirements  of  the  place. 
There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  squabbling  and  trouble  about  the  school 
in  former  times.  I  went  to  the  parish  when  the  living  was  vacant, 
with  one  main  object,  to  restore  the  school.  I  first  of  all  go*  the  consent 
of  the  farmers  to  make  charges  ;  it  was  a  free  school  before.  I  called 
several  meetings,  and  told  the  farmers  they  could  not  possibly  have  a 
school  without  paying  something,  and  that  was  agreed  to.  1  then 
received  permission  from  the  Haberdashers'  Company  to  prepare  a 
scheme.  I  called  on  the  Government  inspector,  Mr.  Norris,  and  con- 
sulted with  him.  I  then  appointed  a  master  from  Battersea,  and  we 
set  to  work  with  the  school  in  a  regular  national  manner. 

14.388.  What  fees  do  you  charge  the  boys  ? — In  calculating  the  fees 
at  first,  I  calculated  what  amount  I  should  have  from  subscriptions, 
from  the  endowment,  and  from  Government  advances,  and  I  regulated 
the  scale  of  fees  accordingly,  otherwise  they  would  certainly  be  too 
low.  The  children  of  farmers  paid  105.  a  quartei',  and  the  children  of 
the  labourers  about  2s.  a  quarter,  or  twopence  per  week.  There  were 
some  small  sums  between,  according  to  the  position  of  the  person. 

14.389.  In  the  main,  you  placed  it  in  the  condition  of  a  national 
school  ? — Yes,  we  taught  a  little  Latin,  just  sufficient  if  a  boy  wanted 
±0  go  into  a  profession,  or  prepare  him  in  some  degree  for  it. 

14.390.  Are  the  pupils  in  different  conditions  in  life  ;  for  instance, 
some  of  them  being  the  sons  of  agricultural  labourers,  others  of  small 
farmers,  or  in  fact  what  may  be  called  the  lower  stratum  of  the  middle 
classes  ? — There  arc  the  sons  of  labourers,  of  tradesmen,  of  farmers,  of 
professional  men,  of  clergymen,  and  mei-chaots,  and  in  fact  all  classes, 
the  higher  class  representing  about  one-third  of  the  whole  school. 

14  391.  What  arrangement  did  you  make  as  to  payment  ?  Did  you 
take  a  different  scale  of  payment  for  these  boys  ? — Ye.=.  At  present 
the  highest  scale  is  15s.  a  quarter.  When  there  was  an  alteration  in 
the  educational  code,  it  very  materially  affected  the  school,  and  we  were 
then  obliged  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  fees,  and  instead  of  having 
10s.  a  quarter  from  the  head  class,  we  raised  it  to  15s. 

14,392.  Are  the  children  all  taught  together  on  the  same  benches  ? — 
They  are  all  taught  together. 
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14.393.  Do  you  find  that  work  well  ? — Very  Avell  indeed,  I  have  the  Jli<io. 
figures  here.     There  are  17  boys  at  15s.  a  quarter,  22  at  10s.  a  quarter,  ^-  ■^-  Ga-i-.u 
three  at  6s.  a  quarter,  one  at  5s.  a  quarter,  18  at  4s.  a  quarter,  eight  at        Botjitkl. 
3s.  a  quarter,  and  51  at  twopence  per  week.     The  payments  from  them  yjij  jjjj^  jggg 

amount  to  about  115/.  a  year,  and  it  requires  about  115/.  a  year  more  to       '—-  ' 

carry  on  the  school.     I  think  the  average  of  the  school  fees  for  the  last 

three  years  is  112/.  For  the  year  1865,  the  following  additional  aid 
was  received :  —  Endowment  50/.,  subscriptions  30/.,  Government 
Grant  33/.,  total  1 13/.  If  the  school  fees  were  doubled  all  through  the 
school,  the  school  would  be  self-supporting. 

14.394.  You  said  you  had  some  sons  of  clergymen  ? — Yes,  my  own 
boys  were  there,  and  there  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman  there  now. 

14.395.  Do  you  teach  the  elements  of  a  cla.ssjcal  education  ? — Yes, 
they  learn  just  a  httle  Latin,  the  Latin  grammar,  and  a  little  Delectus, 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  go  to  a  better  class  of  school  without  any 
very  great  disadvantage. 

14.396.  I  suppose  boys  of  the  higher  rank  remain  longer  at  school  than 
boys  of  the  labouring  classes  ? — A  little.  Whilst  the  boys  of  the  upper 
class  remain  four  years  and  three  months  the  others  remain  three  years 
and  nine  months. 

14.397.  Do  you  attempt  to  teach  the  elements  of  Latin  to  the  children 
of  labourers  ? — To  any  one  that  likes  to  learn  it. 

14.398.  What  do  you  find  is  the  case,  do  they  or  do  they  not  learn 
it  ? — Not  generally  ;  I  think  it  is  merely  the  farmers'  sons  who  learn  it. 
The  fanners  have  a  notion  that  Latin  is  useful  for  a  chemist  and 
druggist. 

14.399.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  it  never  taught  except  at  the  direct 
request  of  the  parents  ? — ^No,  I  think  not. 

14.400.  All  through  the  school  it  depends  on  the  wish  of  the  parent  ?— 
Yes. 

14,401  {Lord  Taunton.')  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  this  change 
has  given  satisfaction  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — I  think  so,  at  all  events 
if  you  may  judge  by  the  attendance  of  the  boys. 

14.402.  Are  there  any  boarders  ? — Yes,  the  master  has  boarders. 

14.403.  Is  he  allowed  to  charge  what  he  pleases  for  them  ? — Yes,  that 
is  entirely  his  own  afiair.  He  has  a  good  house,  for  which  he  was 
enabled  to  raise  the  money,  which  cost  about  500/. 

14.404.  And  good  school  buildings  ? — No,  the  school  buildings  are  not 
at  all  good.  It  is  a  very  inferior  room  j  it  is  a  long  large  room,  but  very 
low,  quite  inadequate  for  the  school. 

14.405.  Has  anything  been  done  to  remedy  that? — ^No, nothing  more 
than  to  put  a  boarded  floor  just  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Govern- 
ment inspector.  It  is  a  most  inadequate  building  for  a  school  that  is 
so  well  managed. 

14.406.  I  think  you  said  the  house  for  the  master  was  built  by  sub- 
scription ? — Yes,  and  with  some  money  that  I  had  saved  while  it  was 
under  my  management.  When  I  resigned  my  office  I  think  I  had  about 
120/.  which  I  had  saved  one  way  or  another,  for  the  purpose,  as  I 
intended,  of  building  a  school ;  but  the  master  was  very  anxious  to  get 
a  house  to  enable  him  to  take  boarders. 

14.407.  I  presume  your  experience  would  lead  you  to  think  well  of 
the  practicability  of  teaching  boys  of  different  classes  in  life  together  in 
the  same  school  so  far  as  elementary  instruction  is  concerned  ? — I  think 
so,  decidedly. 

14.408.  Do  you  find  any  objection  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  parents 
of  the  higher  classes  to  the  companionship  of  their  boys  vnth  boys  of  a 
lower  class  with  reference  to  manners,  behaviour,  language,  and  so  on  ?— 
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Rev.  I  think  not  ;  the  tendency  entirely  is  for  the  better  class  of  boys  to  raise 

W.  B.  Gamett  the  charactei-  of  the  lower  class  boys. 

Botfidd.  14,409.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  There  was  a  little  oppositian  to  that 

7th  Mar  1866.  ^*  ^''®'''  ^^  there  not  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  there  was  ;  perhaps  there 

' '  was  a  little  tacit  opposition  on  the  pai't  of  the  farmers.     If  yovi  asked  a 

farmer  whether  he  would  like  his  boy  to  be  taught  with  boys  of  his 
own  elnss  or  with  the  labourers'  children,  as  a  matter  of  course  he 
would  say  ho  would  rather  have  him  taught  with  hoys  of  his  own 
class,  but  you  cannot  do  it.  There  was  a  school  in  that  neighbourhood,  at 
Broxton,  carried  on  for  farmers'  sons,  which  died  a  natural  death  directly. 

14.410.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  office  you  hold  was  that  of  Visitor 
of  tlie  school  ? — I  was  visitor  of  the  school  in  virtue  of  my  office  as 
preacher. 

14.411.  Is  that  office  according  to  the  endowment  of  the  school  ? — 
Under  the  endowment. 

14.412.  It  requires  the  school  to  have  a  visitor  ? — Yes,  the  preacher 
is  the  visitor.  I  really  do  not  think  he  has  any  power,  but  I  assumed 
the  power  in  re-organizing  the  school. 

14.413.  How  many  boarders  are  there  ? — I  should  think  about  six. 

14.414.  What  is  the  area  from  which  the  scholars  come  ? — The 
parish  consists  of  12  townships  ;  I  hardly  know  the  acreage  ;  but  they 
come  from  a  distance  of  three  miles. 

14.415.  They  come  willingly  from  about  three  miles  off? — Yes.  I 
remember  the  last  report  sent  to  me  before  Christmas,  stated  that  the 
boy  who  lived  the  fai-thest  off,  more  than  three  miles,  had  only  been 
absent  a  quarter  of  a  day. 

14.416.  Of  what  class"  of  boy  was  he  ? — A  farmer's  son. 

14.417.  The  children  of  farmers  and  the  upper  classes  would  go 
farther  to  school  than  children  of  the  lower  class  ? — ^Yes,  I  think 
they  would,  they  can  get  donkeys  and  ponies. 

14.418.  You  received  great  assistance  from  Mr.  Norris  in  the  re- 
modelling of  the  school  ? — Yes  ;  I  had  his  advice,  and  though  I  did 
not  quite  follow  it,  yet  it  was  from  the  encouragement  I  received  fi-om 
him  that  I  was  induced  to  proceed. 

14.419.  The  evidence  which  he  gave  before  us  was  to  this  effect : — 
*'  The  Bunbury  school,  when  I  first  knew  it,  was  in  a  miserable  state. 
"  The  clergyman  was  the  master,  and  never  went  near  the  school ;  his 
"  usher  drew  the  salary,  which  was  4QI.  a  year.  He  educated  10  or  12 
*'  farmers'  boys,  and  the  school  was  a  mere  barn.  In  two  years  that 
"  school  was  transformed  into  a  school  of  90  or  100  boys,  half  of  whom 
"  were  tenant  farmers'  sons,  with  a  highly  trained  certificated  master  at 
"  the  head  of  it  ;  he  teaches  Latin,  if  required,  chemistry  very  well, 
"  drawing  most  successfully.  They  have  won  more  Government  prizes 
"  than  any  school  in  Cheshire,  and  the  English  education  is  excellent." 
Is  that  a  coiTect  account  of  the  school  ? — That  is  quite  true,  except 
that  we  do  not  teach  drawing  ourselves.  We  have  a  Mr.  Davidson,  the 
Government  drawing  master  of  the  district.  I  do  not  know  what  office 
he  holds,  but  he  comes  from  Chester  once  a  week  to  teach  drawing. 

14.420.  Are  aU  those  things  taught  to  such  boys  as  are  fit  for  them 
and  require  them,  for  the  payment  which  is  made,  or  are  there  extra 
payments  ? — No  extra  payments  whatever  ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  with 
regard  to  the  drawing  classes  ;  I  think  there  is  a  subscription  among 
the  boys  to  pay  the  drawing  master.  Those  who  could  afford  to  pay 
something  did  so,  and  the  whole  school  had  the  benefit. 

14.421.  Without  that,  drawing  would  not  have  been  taught? — It 
would  have  been  taught  by  the  master,  who  was  quite  competent  to 
teach  it,  but  not  so  well  as  Mr.  Davidson. 
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14.422.  What  is  the  object  of  the  subscription  ? — To  get  a  first-class         Bev. 
master  like  Mr.  Davidson.  ^-  ^-  f  ??^" 

14.423.  Is  the  whole  endowment  still  only  40Z.  a  yeai-  V— It  is  about       ^^ma- 
501.  a  yeai",  last  year  it  was  501.;  the  endowment  is  30Z.,  besides  two  ^^  jj^_  1866. 
houses  and  some  land.  __^ 

14.424.  There  is  no  margin  for  such  a  purpose  as  repairing  the  school 
buildings,  for  instance  ? — ^The  school  buildings  are  bound  to  be  repaired 
by  the  gentleman  who  has  the  lease  of  the  tithes  for  500  years  under  the 
Haberdashers'  Company,  a  Mr.  Alderaey,  of  Aldei-sey,  whose  ancestor 
founded  the  school.  He  has  about  250  years  to  run,  and  it  then  reverts 
to  the  Haberdashers'  Company. 

14,423.  He  is  bound  to  keep  the  buildings  in  proper  repair  ? — He  is 
bound  to  keep  them  in  repair  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  what 
repair. 

14.426.  He  is  not  bound  to  make  a  new  set  of  buildings,  or  anything 
of  that  sort  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

14.427.  How  long  do  the  boys  of  the  upper  class,  the  farmers'  sons, 
who  form  about  one-third  of  the  school,  generally  stay  ? — There  are  five 
classes  of  21  ea.ch  in  round  numbers,  seven  boys  in  a  row.  The  iirst 
class  will  perhaps  have  27  or  28  boys  in  it,  and  the  average  is  14  yeai-s. 

14.428.  The  average  age  at  which  they  leave  ? — ^Yes.  In  1869  the 
average  age  of  scholars  admitted  was  10  ;  in  1865  it  was  9,  so  we  have 
just  gained  one  a  year. 

14.429.  (2>r.  Storrar.)  Do  the  labourers'  children  remain  so  late  as 

14  ? — YeSj  sometimes. 

14.430.  Would  the  term  "  average  age  14 "  apply  to  the  labourers' 
children  as  well,  as  to  the  others  ? — The  average  of  the  upper  boys  in  the 
fii'st  class  in  1865  was  14  years  and  1  month,  the  everage  of  the  poorer 
boys  in  the  first  class  was  13  yeai's  and  3  months,  being  nine  months' 
difference.     Sometimes  a  boy,  perhaps  a  weakly  boy,  will  stop  till  he  is 

15  or  16  ;  I  have  known  them  there  at  17. 

14.431.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  the  farmers  take  their  boys  away  so 
early  as  14  ? — Yes,  but  there  would  be  several  older  than  that. 

14.432.  Many  of  the  farmers'  boys  leave  as  early  as  14  ? — ^About  14; 
we  do  not  want  them  much  older  than  14  for  this  reason,  we  should  only 
have  three  or  four  boys  in  the  first  class.  These  boys  would  make  a  class 
of  themselves,  and  then  it  would  be  a  very  great  additional  burden  for 
the  master.  It  would  be  better  for  a  boy  who  remains  there  to  14  or  15 
that  he  should  go  to  some  school  at  a  distance. 

14.433.  What  is  the  establishment  of  the  school,  is  it  a  master  and  one 
assistant  ? — I  amalgamated  the  two  offices  of  the  master  and  usher.  The 
master  has  pupil-teachers.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  exactly  now.  He 
would  have  about  five  assistant  teachers  from  amongst  the  boys,  in  the 
nature  of  pupil- teachers. 

14.434.  The  Government  grant  was  only  with  respect  to  the  labourers' 
children  ? — Only  with  respect  to  the  labourers'  children.  A  short  time 
ago  a  representation  was  made  to  the  Government ;  the  50/.  was 
deducted  from  the  money  that  the  school  obtained  from  the  Govern- 
ment. We  said  it  was  hardly  fair  that  the  Government  should  apply 
all  the  50Z.  of  endowment  to  the  lower  classes,  and  therefore  they  took 
the  fair  proportion  for  the  lower  class,  and  accounted  that  as  the  endow- 
ment of  the  school,  which  was  to  lessen  the  Government  grant,  so  that 
they  get  rather  more  now. 

14.435.  Do  the  Haberdashers'  Company  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
management  of  the  school  ? — ^Not  at  all. 

14.436.  Have  they  a  right  to  do  so  under  the  deed  ? — Yes,  I  should 
think  so  ;  I  do  not  know  in  what  way  they  could  interfere. 
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''«"■  14,437.  As  to  the  regulation  of  the  studies  that  ought  to  be  pursued, 

Bo/ii  ?/"*"  ^""^  '*°  ""  '' — '^^'^  studies  arelaid  down  by  statute. 
_2.  _  14,438.  A  statute  of  -what  date  ?— Of  Elizabeth,  the  studies,  and  the 

7th  Mar.  1S6G.  t''"^)  ^"^  the  whole  thing. 

14,439.  The  studies  are  not  now  as  they  were  laid  down  then  ? — 

Not  at  all. 

14.440.  Those  new  subjects,  such  as  chemistry,  and  so  on,  were  they 
introduced  under  your  direction  ? — Yes. 

14.441.  Are  they  caiTied  on  now  under  the  sanction  of  your  suc- 
cessor ? — I  think  so  ;  I  do  not  think  my  successor  attends  to  it  in 
the  same  way  as  I  did  ;  he  found  the  thing  working  well  to  his 
hands,  and  he  leaves  it  alone. 

14.442.  Practically,  it  is  left  to  the  master  ? — Yes. 

14.443.  Supposing  the  master  wished  to  introduce  a  new  subject,  such 
as  German,  would  he  do  it  of  his  own  authority  ? — He  would  naturally 
consult  the  Visitor. 

14.444.  Do  you  remember  what  were  the  subjects  laid  down  by  the 
old  statutes  ? — I  think  Livy  and  Ca;sar  ;  1  forget  the  exact  terms. 

14.445.  Was  nothing  but  Latin  laid  down  in  the  old  statutes  ? — I 
think  nothing  but  Latin. 

14.446.  What  was  called  grammar  ? — Yes. 

14.447.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  So  that  by  teaching  Latin  to  those  who  wish 
it,  you  still  sufficiently  fulfil  the.  old  statutes  ? — Quite  so  ;  that  was  the 
object  of  it. 

14.448.  (Lord  Li/Uelton.)  This  was  done  by  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  school ;  there  was  no  reference  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  to  any 
authority  to  make  a  new  scheme,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — No, 
not  at  all  ;  I  did  it  all  of  my  own  authority,  and  afterwards  I  think 
with  the  consent  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  We  sent  them  a 
report  ;  in  fact  I  saw  them  myself,  and  stated  what  had  been  done ; 
they  thought  it  was  right,  and  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  take  any 
further  notice,  unless  there  was  a  difficulty. 

14.449.  Had  you  their  sanction  in  writing  ? — I  think  not. 

14.450.  You'merely  consulted  them  ? — I  did  not  consult  them  till  the 
thing  was  in  full  working  order. 

14.451.  You  consulted  simply  to  ascertain  whether  you  were  safe 
in  what  you  had  done  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  came  a  time  when  they  sent 
some  forms  to  be  filled  up. 

14.452.  You  report  to  them  once  a  year  ? — I  do  not  know. 

14.453.  The  school  is  a  Church  school  in  its  proper  character;  is 
there  any  rule  as  to  the  admission  of  the  children  of  dissenters  ? — The 
rule  I  made,  but  of  course  I  had  no  authority  to  make  it,  was  simply 
this,  that  the  children  were  expected  to  attend  a  place  of  worship  every 
Sunday,  which  place  of  worship  was  to  be  selected  by  their  parents. 
If  you  compelled  the  children  to  attend  church  it  would  be  destruction  to 
the  school  at  once,  because  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  dissenters. 

14.454.  Though  they  were  day  scholars,  yet  you  had  a  rule  of  that 
kind  ? — In  the  old  statutes  they  were  ordered  to  attend  church  on 
Saints'  days,  and  so  on,  with  their  service  books. 

14.455.  Do  you  mean  that  you  inquired  into  that,  whether  they  did 
attend  Divine  worship  on  Sundays  ? — I  will  not  say  I  inquired  into  it 
very  much,  but  that  was  the  understood  rule  that  they  must  attend  some 
place  of  worship. 

14.456.  Were  religious  lessons  given  in  the  school  ? — Yes,  the  first 
half  hour  every  day  was  given  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture. 

14.457.  The  master  would  always  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  ? — I  think  he  ought  to  be  so,  under  the  circumstances. 
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14.458.  And  always  has  been  so  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so.  ^^^  B  Gamett 

14.459.  Does  he  teach  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  ? —      '  Botfield. 

Yes,  I  think  now  they  teach  the  Church  Catechism,  and  everything  

connected  with  the  Church  in  the  Church's  words  ;  tlie  master  would  7th  Mar.  18GC. 

not  make  any  point  about  it ;  if  anybody  objected,  ho  would  give  way       

at  once. 

14.460.  Have  you  ever  known  an, objection  ? — Never. 

14.461.  You  have  no  rule  or  system  about  it,  but  it  is  left  to  the 
master  ? — Yes,  it  is  left  to  the  master,  I  never  knew  any  opposition 
to  it. 

14.462.  (^Lord  Taunton.)  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that,  under 
this  system,  an  irreligious  tone  is  communicated  to  the  boys  in  the 
school  ? — ^I  think  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  When  I  began  the  school, 
the  little  fellows  would  come  and  swear  at  me,  and  not  think  that  they 
were  doing  anything  wrong.  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  you  might  go 
into  the  school  now,  and  never  hear  an  indecent  or  profane  word.  The 
tone  of  the  school  is  excellent. 

14.463.  The  dissenters,  I  think  you  said,  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
this  school  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  difference  whatever. 

14.464.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  are  very  fortunate  in  your  master  ? — 
Yes,  vei-y  fortunate,  he  is  excellent ;  and  I  treated  him  as  a  master 
should  be  treated.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  that.  One  of  Her 
Majesty's  inspectors  states  on  his  certificate  that  he  has  tmusual 
capabilities  for  teaching. 

14.465.  He  teaches  Scripture  at  his  own  discretion  ? — Yes,  I  never 
interfered  with  him  in  any  possible  way. 

14.466.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  How  did  you  succeed  in  reconciling  the 
parents  to  different  standards  of  payment,  how  was  that  managed  ? — 
There  was  no  education  when  I  first  went  to  the  parish.  None  at  all 
worthy  the  name.  I  called  the  farmers  together  repeatedly,  and  at  last 
they  consented  that  certain  scales  of  charges  should  be  adopted  at  the 
school.  I  entered  every  boy  myself.  The  school  being  free,  and  as  I 
was  acting  to  a  certain  extent  illegally,  I  thought  it  well  to  be  on  the 
right  side,  and  therefore  if  a  parent  came  to  enter  his  boy,  I  said,  "  Now 
"  I  shall  charge  your  boy  10«.,  do  you  object  to  pay  it,  because  if  you 
"do  I  will  take  him  for  nothing."  I  put  it  in  that  way  to  every  single 
boy  that  was  entered,  except  to  those  who  I  felt  certain  would  not 
object  to  the  charge  in  the  school,  and  latterly  I  had  not  a  single  boy, 
particularly  of  the  lower  classes,  that  ever  made  an  objection.  Once 
or  twice  I  think  a  farmer  grumbled  who  ought  to  have  been  charged 
three  or  four  times  as  much,  but  I  never  had  any  objection  from  the 
lower  class. 

14.467.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  the  education  is  given  to  all 
alike,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  payment  ? — Quite  so. 

14.468.  My  inquiry  is  directed  to  ascertain,  when  a  parent  presents 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  school  with  his  boy  in  his  hand,  in  what  way 
you  deal  with  that  boy  in  fixing  what  should  be  the  amount  of  payment  ? 
— If  the  man  is  a  farmer  of  200  acres,  or  something  of  that  sort,  we 
charge  him  the  full  price.  If  he  were  to  say,  "  Although  I  have  a 
"  large  farm,  yet  my  means  are  very  small,  and  I  have  a  large  number 
"  of  children  to  educate,  and  15s.  would  be  too  much  for  me  to  pay," 
then  I  should  say,  "  What  charge  Avill  you  pay  ?"  I  would  leave  it  to 
the  man  to  pay  what  he  thought  a  fair  thing.  I  never  found  any 
difficulty. 

14.469.  You  appear  to  have  acted  with  very  great  discretion  ;  but  I 
am  rather  curious  to  know  how  it  is  managed  at  present  when  another 
gentleman  has  taken  your  place.     Do  you  know  whether  he  takes  the 
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w  J^r'  ^'^"^  superintendence  of  the  payments   as  you  did,  or  whether   the 

BotfiM        schoohiiaster  does  it  ?— I  think  the  schoolmaster  and  the  clergyman 

■       too,  because  he  sends  his  own  son,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  pay 

7th  Mar.  18G6.  ^  great  deal  of  attention  to  it, — that  is,  under  the  master.  He  would 
uot  interfere  any  more  than  I  did,  I  dare  say. 

14.470.  Had  you  any  girls  in  that  school  ? — No  ;  that  would  be 
destruction.  You  could  not  possibly  keep  boys  to  14  years  of  age  in  a 
school  where  there  were  girls.  They  would  say,  "  it  is  a  girls'  school," 
and  would  not  go. 

14.471.  You  never  attempted,  under  the  same  foundation,  any  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  girls  ? — Not  at  all.  That  would  be  destruction 
to  the  whole  system.  I  think  a  school  for  girls  might  be  carried  on 
exactly  on  the  same  principle  ;  but  it  must  be  totally  and  entirely 
unconnected. 

14.472.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wanted  almost  as 
much  as  a  school  for  boys  ? — Quite  as  much  ;  and  I  endeavoured  to 
carry  out  the  same  with  regard  to  girls  with  partial  success. 

14.473.  Had  you  any  endowment  to  work  upon  for  the  girls  ? — ^None 
v,-liatever  ;  and  I  would  rather  be  without  the  endowment.  The  endow- 
ment was  the  great  difficulty  I  had  to  contend  with.  I  was  three  or 
four  years  getting  over  that  endowment.  The  farmers  and  others  said, 
"  You  have  got  a  free  school." 

14.474.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Seeing  that  the  highest  payment  is  los.  a 
quarter,  the  fact  is,  that  the  payment  is  considerably  below  the  value  of 
the  education  given  ? — Yes  ; — you  could  not  get  the  same  education  for 
the  money,  even  in  first-class  schools.  I  know  what  I  pay  for  my  boys 
at  other  schools,  and  they  do  not  get  taught  half  so  well. 

14.475.  What  science  is  taught,  is  it  mechanics  or  chemistry  ? — 
There  is  not  much  chemistry  taught.  Land  surveying  is  taught,  and 
mapping.  The  first  class  boys  without  looking  at  it  would  draw  a  map 
of  England  accurately. 

14.476.  And  all  the  instruction  is  given  by  a  trained  master  ? — Except 
the  drawing,  and  what  the  pupil-teachers  do.  If  I  remained  there  I 
had  intended  to  have  got  a  French  master  for  those  boys  who  liked  to 
pay  for  it.  I  got  several  boys  appointments  in  Liverpool.  There  are 
three  or  four  boys  now  holding  very  good  appointments  in  Liverpool  to 
whom  French  would  be  of  very  great  assistance. 

14.477.  Do  you  know  whether  there"  has  been  introduced  into  this 
school  any  political  economy,  or  social  science,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called  ? — Not  much,  I  think. 

14.478.  It  has  been  attempted,  you  think  ? — To  some  extent. 

14.479.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Incidentally  ? — Yes  ;  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Bailey,  the  master  of  this  school,  as  soon  as  I  received  a  letter  from 
your  secretary,  asking  him  to  give  me  any  statistics  he  could.  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  put  down  what  he  considered  the  advantages  of  the 
school.  He  says,  "  The  rivalry  and  emulation  between  the  poorer  and 
"  better  boys  is  productive  of  much  good.  There  is  no  idleness  in 
"  the  school,  and  the  tone  of  the  school  is  improved  by  the  presence  of 
"  the  better  class  of  boys.  Efforts  made  by  the  poorer  parents  to  send 
"  their  children  regularly  and  keep  them  some  time  in  class  are  very 
"  interesting.  They  are  specially  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bonner  in  his 
"  report  on  the  school  in  1862." 

14.480.  So  that  the  social  effect  is  to  raise  the  humbler  classes,  and  in 
no  degree  to  lower  the  upper  classes  ? — Not  in  the  least.  If  you  get 
a  good  master  and  give  him  a  fair  chance  and  put  him  in  his  proper 
position,  I  do  not  think  that  a  school  of  that  sort  would  ever  fail. 
Of   course    you  must  have   a   certain   distance  in   which   to   have   a 
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school  of  this  sort.     I  think,  where  the  parishes  are  very  small,  you  JRev. 

must  have  something  in  the  nature  of  a  central  school.     Each  parish  of  ^-  ^-  Gameit 
course  would  have  its  little  dame'a  school,  or  something  of  that  sort,       Botfield. 
but  you  must  have  a  school  that  would  contain  more  than  100  boys.         -jt  Mar  1866 

14,481.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Putting  aside  the  necessity  of  the  case  owing  ' 

to  local  circumstances,  perhaps  yovi,  as  a  mau  of  the  world  and  a  clergy- 
man, would  be  of  opinion  that  the  best  social  results  follow  to  society 
generally  in  the  mixing  up  of  this  kind  of  education  in  early  life  ? — I 
think  so.     I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  it  would  be  so. 

14,482-4.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Are  there  any  other  observations  which 
you  wish  to  make  to  the  Commission  ? — ^I  would  suggest  that  in  all 
national  schools  and  others  receiving  Government  aid  there  should  be 
a  scale  of  payments  for  the  better  classes,  so  that  if  the  schools  were 
efficient  and  satisfied  the  requirements  of  such  classes  in  the  district 
they  might  avail  themselves  of  them  at  a  fair  charge. 

It  would  frequently  happen  that  an  excellent  education  would  be  thus 
available  to  the  wealthier  classes  in  a  district  which,  whilst  it  would  be 
a  great  boon  to  them,  would  at  the  same  time  materially  benefit  the 
school.  I 

I  would  also  observe  that  the  great  success  of  this  school  has  been 
owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  mastei',  Mr.  Bailey,  and  to  the  fact  of  the 
education  being  such  as  wa,n  needed  by  all  classes  in  the  parish,  and 
not  a  little  to  the  high  tone  which  exists  amongst  the  boys,  fostered  by 
all  connected  with  it. 

I  have  appended  the  original  prospectus  when  ihe  school  was 
reorganized. 

It  is  worth  mentioning,  perhaps,  that  the  statutes  of  the  school 
contemplate  the  admission  of  "  women  children,"  so  that  they  be  few 
and  not  moz"e  than  nine*  years  of  age. 

BuNBURY  Aldersey  Grammar  School. 

This  school  will  open  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  February,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  W.  Bailey,  certificated  master  of  Battersea  Training  College, 
London. 

The  school  was  intended  by  the  founder  to  afford  a  fi-ee  education  for  the 
children  of  the  parish  and  neighbourhood,  but  the  salary  arising  from  the  old 
endowment  being  insufficient  to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  master,  it 
was  agreed  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  parishioners  that  payments  should  be 
received  from  the  children  attending  the  school. 

The  Visitor,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Garnett,  has  received  permission  from  the  Go- 
vernors, the  Haberdashers'  Company,  to  re-organize  the  school  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  time,  provided  the  master  selected 
bears  a  certificate  of  merit.  It  has  therefore  been  his  object  to  place  the  school 
in  such  a  position  as  to  afford  the  best  possible  education  at  a  reasonable 
charge. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  the  following  subjects  : — Scripture, 
reading,  writing,  grammar,  history,  geography,  Latin,  music,  agricultural 
chemistry,  book-keeping,  arithmetic,  mensuration,  land-surveying,  algebra, 
mechanics,  and  geometry. 

The  Visitor  confidently  hopes,  from  the  position  held  by  Mr.  Bailey  on  the 
list  of  Queen's  Scholars,  from  his  certificate  of  merit  (1st  class)  in  his  first  year, 
and  from  the  high  testimonials  he  has  received  of  him,  that  he  will  be  able  to 
impart  instruction  in  the  foregoing  subjects  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
parishioners. 

School  hours  vrill  he  from  9  o'clock  till  12  in  the  morning,  and  from  2  o'clock 
till  5  in  the  afternoon.     In  the  winter  months  the  school  in  the  afternoon  will 

*  I  think  9,  but  -write  from  memory. 
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Hev.  open  at  half-past  1  o'olockj  the  time  of  leaving  being  at  the  discretion  of  the 

\V.  B.  Garnett  master. 

Bolfield.  Every  Saturday  will  be  a  whole  holiday. 

7tb  Mav.  1866.  Terms  of  Admission. 

1-  A  few  boys,  the  children  of  poor  widows,  or  of  parents  whose  circumstances 

render  them  quite  unable  to  pay  the  lowest  fee,  will  be  admitted  free  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Visitor ;  and  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  none  who  can 
afford  to  pay  will  apply  for  a  free  admission. 

2.  Children  of  labourers  will  be  admitted  at  2d.  a  week. 

3.  Children  of  farmers  renting  less  than  40  acres  of  land  ani-of  small  trades- 

men, will  be  received  upon  payment  of  six  shillings  a  quarter. 

4.  Children  of  farmers  and  Iriidcsmen,  not  included  in  No.  3,  will  be  admitted 

at  ten  shillings  a  quarter. 

In  cases  where  two  or  more  children  of  the  same  family  attend  the  school,  the 
first  only  will  be  charged  the  full  price,  every  additional  child  being  admitted 
at  half-price. 

All  payments  must  be  made  in  advance;  the  quarterly  payments  at  tlie  com- 
mencement of  each  quarter,  and  the  weekly  payments  on  each  Monday. 

The  above  charges  include  slates,  pencils,  pens,  all  books  (except  writing 
books),  &c. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  charges  will  meet  the  approbation  of  the  parishioners, 
but  should  any  cases  present  themselves  to  vifhich  the  foregoing  rates  do  not 
strictly  apply,  the  Visitor  will  be  happy  to  make  a  special  arrangement. 

1.  All  scholars  must  be  kept  clean  and  tidy,  and  attend  school  with  regiilai-ity. 

It  is  particularly  requested,  should  any  child  through  sickness  or  any 
urgent  cause  be  unable  to  attend  the  school,  that  notice  to  that  effect  be 
given  to  the  master,  either  by  a  note  from  the  parent,  or  a  message  by  a 
grown-up  person.  Absence  without  leave  from  the  master,  cannot  on  any 
account  be  permitted. 

2.  The  scholars  must  attend  regularly,  on  Sundays,  the  place  of  worship 

selected  by  their  parents. 

3.  Those  parents  who  wish  their  children  to  be  admitted  to  the  school  are 

requested  to  call  at  the  Rectory,  on  any  morning  between  the  hours  of 
nine  and  ten. 

(Signed)        W.  B.  Garnett, 

Visitor. 


Tuesday,  13tli  March  1866. 


PEESENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

Dean  op  Chichester. 

Eev.  FiiEDEEiCK  Temple,  D.D. 

Thomas  Dykk  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

William  Edward  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peter  Erle,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 


iiev.  The  Kev.  Albert  Datmond,  called  in  and  examined. 

A.  Vaymond.        14^435.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  are  the  master  of  the  Middle 
]  3th  Mar  1 8GG   Class  School  which  has  recently  been  established  at  Framlingham  ? — 

' ■  Yes. 

14,486.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — The  work  of  the 
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college  commenced  in  April  last ;  our  third  term  is  now  nenr  its  end  ;  Ug^^ 

we  have  three  terms  in  the  year.  A.  Daymond. 

14.487.  "We  are  already  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  whicii         

that  college  was  established.*     Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  us  how  13thMar,1866. 
many  pupils  there  are  at  the  present  moment  ? — 311  now  in  I'esidence,      ~~~" 

that  is  II  above  the  proper  number  ;  we  are  built  for  300.  There  were 
a  great  many  boys  waiting  to  come  in,  and  the  governors  thought  it 
best  to  take  them.  I  think  that  after  this  term  we  shall  have  to  keep 
to  300. 

14.488.  Are  they  all  boarders  ? — With  the  exception  of  two.  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge,  gave  the  land  for  the  college  and  has  the  right 
of  sending  six  boys  from  the  parishes  of  Framlingham,  Debenham,  and 
Coggeshall,  either  as  day  scholars  or  full  boarders  ;  in  the  first  case  free 
of  any  charge,  in  the  latter  subject  to  a  payment  of  1 11.  per  year. 

14.489.  I  conclude  from  what  you  have  said  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  desire  manifested  by  those  for  whom  this  education  was 
intended  to  send  their  sons  there  ? — Yes,  very  great  indeed. 

14.490.  Are  they  mainly  from  the  agricultural  and  farming  class  ? — 
At  the  present  time  I  think  about  five-sixths  are  farmers  sons  as  nearly 
as  possible. 

14.491.  What  is  the  expense  of  the  education  ? — 2al. 

14.492.  Including  everything  ? — Everything  except  the  books 
actually  used  in  school,  the  cost  of  repairs  of  cloth  clothes,  and  boots, 
and  of  the  week-day  and  Sunday  college  cap.  It  includes  all  expense 
of  board,  tuition,  washing,  and  medical  attendance  in  ordinary  cases  ; 
special  medical  attendance  is  charged  to  the  parents  by  the  medical 
officer  in  cases,  for  instance,  of  serious  illness. 

14.493.  Had  you  any  experience  in  tuition  before  you  went  to 
Framlingham  school  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  been  engaged  in  tuition  for  the 
last  18  years,  for  some  little  time  as  an  assistant  master  at  Eton,  under 
Mr.  Stephen  Hawtrey  ;  but  chiefly  at  St.  Mark's  College  Chelsea,  where 
we  had  a  very  large  school  of  over  600  boys  consisting  principally  of 
the  upper  middle,  middle  class,  and  lower  class. 

14.494.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  The  practising  school  ? — Yes,  we  had 
those  three  divisions  ;  the  upper  school  in  two  divisions,  and  the  lower 
school  which  was  in  fact  the  national  school,  the  practising  school,  of 
the  college. 

14.495.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What  was  your  office  in  the  school  ? — I  was 
normal  master  in  the  college,  and  ex  officio  head  master  of  the  college 
schools. 

14.496.  {Lord  Tautiton.)  Are  you  allowed  a  large  discretion  in  the 
manngement  of  the  studies  of  the  school? — Yes;  the  prospectus  contains 
the  course  of  study,  and  that  was  drawn  up  by  the  governors  and 
myself. 

14.497.  You  aim  at  giving  a  sound  middle-class  education  ? — ^Yes. 

14.498.  Up  to  what  age  do  you  expect  the  boys  to  remain  in  your 
school  ? — We  have  at  present  boys  of  nearly  18,  but  we  shall  lose  them 
at  the  end  of  this  term,  this  being  the  end  of  our  first  year,  and  then 
our  oldest  boy,  I  think,  will  be  about  16^.  By  the  byelaws  boys  are 
not  allowed  to  remain  after  18,  or  to  be  admitted  older  than  16. 

14.499.  Do  you  believe  there  would  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
farmers  in  Suffolk  to  let  their  children  stay  as  late  as  16  or  17  at 
school  ? — I  can  hardly  tell ;  I  think  there  would  be,  judging  from  the 
present  feeling.     We  admit  boys  as  young  as  nine. 

*  See  evidence  of  Sir  E.  C.  Kerrison,  Bart.,  in  preceding  volume. 
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liev.  14,500.  In   what  state  of  preparation   do  they  come  to  you  with 

A.  Dm/mond.    regard  to  the  elements  of  knowledge  ? — ^Not  in  a  satisfactoi-y  state,  as 

]3thM    18GG   fii-r  as  I  have  seen  as  yet.     They  seem  to  have  learnt  a  great  many 

\ ■  things  professedly,   but   very   few  things   really.      Their  elementary 

knowledge  is  poor.  They  are  very  intelligent,  sharp  boys,  but  their 
real  instruction  seems  to  have  been  very  small.  I  notice  that  more 
particularly  in  the  religious  instruction,  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
text  of  the  Bible.  I  find  even  the  older  boys  considerably  deficient  in 
that. 

14,501.  Are  they  able  to  spell  pretty  well  ? — Yes  ;  we  do  not  admit 
any  boy  who  is  not  in  a  measure  able  to  read,  write,  and  spell.  We 
have  a  simple  test  examination  when  a  boy  comes  in.  The  boy  is  not 
definitely  admitted  until  after  that  examination  has  been  passed,  at 
least,  if  that  were  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  he  would  be  liable  to  be 
rejected. 

14,602.  You  mentioned  religious  instruction  ;  have  you  boys  of  different 
religious  denominations  in  your  school  ? — Yes;  the  governors  have  pro- 
vided carefully  for  that,  and  it  forms  rather  a  special  feature  in  our 
system.  You  will  see  there  is  in  the'  prospectus  an  extract  from  the 
Charter,  and  a  special  provision  also  for  the  sons  of  dissenters.  We 
a^llow  them  exemption  from  attendance  at  the  college  chapel,  and  from 
distinctive  Church  of  England  teaching  if  their  parents  wish  it.  We 
have  at  present  21  boys  who  are  exempted  from  distinctive  Church  of 
England  teaching,  but  only  two  who  do  not  attend  the  college  chapel 
services. 

14.503.  Do  you  find  that  the  system  works  well? — Yes,  as  fai"  as  1  have 
yet  ti'ied  it,  very  well. 

14.504.  Do  you  think  it  at  all  produces  an  irreligious  tone  in  the 
school  generally  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

14.505.  Do  you  give  religious  instruction  of  any  kind  to  those  boys 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  ? — We  have  what  may  be 
called  distinctive  Church  of  England  teaching  on  Friday  and  Saturday  ; 
that  is  the  Church  Catechism  and  Liturgy.  On  those  days  we  form 
those  boys  into  a  Bible  class,  which  is  taken  by  one  of  the  masters. 

14.506.  What  religious  instruction,  if  any,  do  you  give  to  the  sons 
of  dissenting  parents  ? — Bible  instruction,  with  the  othere,  and  special 
Bible  instruction  at  the  time  the  Church  Catechism  instruction  is  being 
given  to  the  others. 

14.507.  By  general  Bible  instruction,  do  you  mean  reading  the  Bible 
to  them  and  explaining  it  ? — Yes ;  Bible  reading  to  and  by  them,  and 
full  commentary  and  explanation.  A  certain  portion  of  Old  and  New 
Testament  is  taken  each  term.  I  take  the  whole  senior  school  three 
mornings  in  a  week,  and  the  whole  junior  school  the  three  other 
mornings,  in  what  may  be  called  a  "Bible  Lesson,"  Old  and  New 
Testament  alternately. 

14,508. — I  think  you  said  you  found  them  come  up  vei'y  deficient  in 
religious  knowledge  ? — I  think  very  deficient  ;  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
their  chief  defect.  Generally,  they  appear  to  be  very  sharp,  intelligent 
boys,  able  to  learn  very  well,  but  not  having  had  any  good  system  of 
instruction,  or  possessing  more  than  a  small  portion  of  real  knowledge. 

14.509.  Do  the  Church  boys  know  the  Church  Catechism  generally  ? 
— Portions  of  it  ;  little  bits  here  and  there,  specially  the  duty  towards 
God,  duty  towards  our  neighbour,  the  "  desire,"  &c.  ;  very  Uttle  con- 
tinuous knowledge. 

14.510.  But  in  an  intelligent  manner  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

14.511.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  understand  the  restriction  in  the 
Charter  to  mean,  that  in  teaching  the  Bible  to  the  boys  who  do  not 
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belong  to  the  Church,  you    are  to  avoid  any  distinctive  Church  of         Rev. 
England  doctrine  ? — No,  I  have  never  so  understood  it,  nor  has  it  ever    A.  Daymond. 
been  so  put  before  me  by  the  governors.  ^     

14.512.  You  understand  it  to  mean    that  you  are  to  avoid  certain  l3tUMar.l866 
specific  formularies,  and  that  is  all  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  interpretation 

the  governors  put  upon  it. 

14.513.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  presume  you  consider  it  a  matter  of 
honour  not  to  attempt  anything  in  the  nature  of  proselytism  in  your 
religious  instruction  ? — Quite  so  ;  we  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind. 

14.514.  Do  you  think  that  with  making  use  of  a  proper  discretion 
in  these  matters  a  schoolmaster  has  any  difficulty  in  giving  religious 
instruction  to  a  school,  adhering  to  the  rule  which  you  have  laid  down  ? 
— 1  think  not.    I  have  never  found  any  difficulty. 

14.515.  Are  you  yourself  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  ISngland  ?  — 
Yes,  ordained  by  the  present  Bishop  of  London,  from  St.  Mark's 
College. 

14.516.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  In  fact  you  do  not  make  any  distinction 
between  the  boys  when  you  teach  the  Bible  ? — Not  the  slightest,  the 
teaching  is  the  same  to  all  ;  we  only  take  these  boys  away  from  the 
general  body  on  the  two  mornings  when  the  Church  Catechism  and 
Liturgy  are  taught. 

14,617.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Will  you  state  what  denominations  of  dis- 
senters you  have  had  to  deal  with  in  the  exceptional  class  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  I  can  tell  you  all.  We  have  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
Unitarians,  chiefly  the  former.  Two  Unitarian  boys  are  the  only  boys 
who  do  not  attend  our  chapel  services. 

14.518.  Do  you  consider  yourself  bound  in  reading  the  Bible  with 
those  boys  to  take  any  particular  course  in  the  subjects  in  which  they 
differ  from  the  Church  of  England  ?— ^T  have  not  done  so.  The  under- 
standing was  very  exact  between  the  governors  and  myself,  and  has 
always  been  so  explained  by  me  to  the  parents,  that  if  they  come  to  the 
religious  services  and  instruction,  they  would  join  in  them  just  the 
same  as  the  others,  and  that  the  only  exception  would  be  that  they 
need  not  attend  the  distinctive  Church  of  England  teaching.  The 
governors  explained  this  to  me  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  point  was 
discussed. 

14.519.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Will  you  state  what  is  the  general  outline  of 
your  teaching  ;  what  are  the  subjects  of  instruction  ? — You  will  find 
them  at  page  8  of  the  prospectus  :  "  The  course  of  instruction  com- 
"  prises  religious  instruction,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  and 
"  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  special  exemption  from 
"  distinctive  Church  of  England  teaching  and  from  Sunday  attendance 
"  at  the  parish  church  or  college  chapel,  is  invariably  granted  to  sons 
"  of  dissenters  upon  application  to  the  headmaster,  the  parents  of  such 
"  boys  undertaking  to  provide  for  their  care  and  manogement  on  the 
"  Sunday,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  governors."  (There  are  only  two 
boys  so  exempted,  and  their  parents  live  in  the  town  ;  these  are  the  two 
Unitarian  boys,  and  their  father  comes  for  them  every  Sunday  mornine 
and  brings  or  sends  them  back  in  the  evening.)  "  Secondly,  the  ele- 
"  ments  of  English  education,  viz.,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and 
"  arithmetic.  Some  knowledge  of  each  of  these  subjects  is  required 
"  upon  admission,  to  ensure  which  a  simple  test  examination  is  held. 
"  Thirdly,  English  grammar,  composition,  geography,  and  history. 
"  Fourthly,  the  elements  of  Latin."  (The  governors  wished  no  more 
than  that.)  "  Fifthly,  French  and  German  ;  both  these  languages  are 
"  taught  so  as  to  enable  the  pupils,  as  much  as  possible,  to  speak  as 
"  well  as  to  write  them.    The  French  and  German  tutors  as  much  as 
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A.  Daymmid.    "  P<^ssible  speak  theii-  respective  languages  in  their  intercourse  with 

'  '    "  the  boys.     Sixthly,  msithematics,  giving  a  prominent  place  to  suv- 

13th  Mar.  1866.  "  veying  and  book-keeping.     Seventhly,   the  elements  of  the  natural 

"  sciences.      Eighthly,  agricultural  chemistry."'    (For   that  we   have 

"  a  special  master.)  Ninthly,  geometrical  engineering,  model  and 
"  architectural  drawing.  (For  that  also  we  have  a  special  master.) 
"  Tenthly,  vocal  music." 

14.520.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  how  far  you  go  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  elements  of  Latin  ? — The  highest  Latin  class  are  now  doing 
the  sixth  book  of  Cmsar  and  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

14.521.  How  many  hours  a  week  are  the  boys  in  school  ?— Seven 
hours  a  day. 

14.522.  Do  you  mean  42  hours  a  week  ? — Not  quite  that  ;  seven 
hours  a  day  four  days  in  the  week,  and  five  hours  on  the  two  other 
days. 

14.523.  That  is  38  hours  ?— Yes. 

14.524.  How  many  hours  are  given  to  the  learning  of  the  elenients  of 
Latin  ? — Four  hours,  including  one  hour  of  preparation. 

14.525.  Out  of  the  38  ?— Yes. 

14.526.  Plow  far  can  you  proceed  in  teaching  them  to  speak  and 
write  French  and  German  ? — All  tlie  boys  that  we  have  at  present 
came  to  us  with  no  knowledge  of  German,  and  very  little  of  French,  so 
that  as  yet  we  have  not  done  very  much  ;  but  we  make  all  the  lessons 
bear  upon  that  as  much  as  possible,  and  we  teach  boys  French  and 
German  for  ordinary  common  things,  and  the  elements  of  conversation 
side  by  side  with  the  grammar. 

14.527.  Do  you  mean  that  you  give  lessons  in  other  subjects  in 
French  ? — No,  we  cannot  do  that  yet. 

14.528.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  "we  make  all  the  lessons 
"  bear  upon  it  ?  " — AH  the  lessons  in  French  and  German  bear  upon 
speaking  ;  we  do  not  aim  at  teaching  grammar  and  exercises  only. 

14.529.  Have  you  any  one  boy  who  can  speak  French? — We  have 
several  boys  who  speak  French  fairly  ;  that  is,  they  could  ask  and 
answer  questions  in  Fi'ench,  and  have  a  very  good  knowledge  of  French 
words.  Two  or  three  boys  had  learnt  a  moderate  amount  of  French 
before  they  came. 

14.530.  {3Ir.  Forster.)  Had  the  boys  you  refer  to  any  connexion 
with  a  French  family  in  any  way  ? — No  ;  we  have  one  boy  from  Paris, 
and  of  course  I  except  him. 

14.531.  {Lord  Taunton.')  A  French  boy  ? — He  was  born  in  London 
but  has  lived  in  Paris  to  the  time  of  his  coming  here. 

14.532.  {Dr.  Temple.)  How  many  hours  a  week  do  you  give  to 
French  ? — Six  hours  to  the  actual  working  of  French  and  German, 
and  the  same  time  to  the  preparation  of  lessons  in  French  and  German. 

14.533.  {Mr.  Forster.)  How  much  to  French  by  itself? — They  are 
equally  divided. 

14.534.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Does  that  mean  six  hours  a  week  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  you  say  that  there  are  four  hours  a  week  given  to  Latin  ? 
— Yes,  in  the  same  sense. 

14.535.  How  far  can  you  take  them  in  mathematics  ? — At  present 
not  very  far,  the  most  advanced  boys  are  doing  equations  in  algebra, 
and  working  through  the  first  book  of  Euclid.  We  had  only  very  few 
boys  who  professed  to  have  done  an)'  Euclid  befoi'e  they  came. 

14.536.  What  amount  of  time  do  you  give  to  mathematics  ? — Four 
hours  of  actual  working  of  mathematics,  and  four  hours  of  preparation. 

14.537.  As  compared  with  six  hours  to  French  ? — Yes. 

14.538.  How  far  can  you  take  them  in  natural  science  ? — We  have, 
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as  yet  hardly  done  anything  in  that,  having  had  no  special  master.  llev. 

We  have   now  a  chemical  master  who  takes  agricultural  chemistry    A.Daymond. 
especially,  and  those  subjects  in  addition  ;  but  we  have,  as  yet,  had  so 
much  work  in  the  elementary  subjects,  that  with  the  exception  of  con- 
necting a  little  with  the  reading  lessons,  we  have  hardly  been  able  to  do 
any. 

14.539.  What  elements  have  you  begun  with  ? — We  have  taken  a 
little  botany  and  natural  philosophy,  in  separate  lessons  with  the 
chemical  master,  and  in  connexion  with  the  reading  lessons,  but  at 
present  a  small  amount.  It  is  only  within  the  last  fortnight  that  we 
have  had  a  chemical  master ;  we  have  been  waiting  for  one  a  long 
time. 

14.540.  As  far  as  I  can  see  the  French  and  German  seem  to  occupy 
the  prominent  position  in  the  school,  with  the  exception  of  mathematics? 
— Yes  ;  the  governors  are  very  anxious  that  they  should  do  so. 

14.541.  Do  you  think  that  the  boys  who  have  made  most  proficiency 
in  French  could,  with  ease,  read  a  French  newspaper  ? — Perhaps  not 
with  ease  ;  they  would  find  a  great  many  new  words  in  a  newspaper, 
but  they  would  have  some  general  idea  of  it  certainly.    

14.542.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  They  could  read  a  French  classical  author 
better  than  a  newspaper,  perhaps  ? — Yes ;  we  find  our  boys  take  to 
German  rather  more  than  to  French. 

14.543.  Can  you  account  for  that  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  myself  think 
that  perhaps  it  is  easier.  The  grammar  of  course  is  harder,  but  the 
pronunciation  is  easier.  They  take  to  German  very  much,  and 
evidently  like  it  very  much  indeed. 

14.544.  (Mr.  Forster.)  Your  school  liaving  only  been  at  work  for  a- 
year,  you  do  not  consider  that  in  giving  these  answers  you  are  gi^'ing 
an  idea  of  what  would  be  the  average  proficiency  of  the  boys  hereafter? 
— No,  I  merely  speak  upon  my  present  experience. 

14.545.  What  I  mean  is  this  ;  you  have  not  had  any  number  of  boys 
who  have  had  the  education  at  your  school  which  you  expect  indi- 
vidual boys  would  have  ? — No. 

14.546.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Are  you  satisfiied  with  the  effect  which  the 
French  and  German  produce,  considered  as  a  means  of  education,  and 
not  merely  as  so  much  learning  to  be  useful  hereafter  ? — Yes,  tho- 
roughly ;  I  think  it  helps  the  learning  of  English  very  much,  and  trains 
the  boys  in  every  way. 

14.547.  You  are  content  with  Fi'ench  and  German  for  that  purpose,, 
in  preference  to  Latin,  for  instance  ? — I  do  not  know  that.  I  should 
say  that  French  and  German  are  more  useful  for  those  boys.  They  will, 
want  French  and  German  as  languages,  and  I  think  the  effects  in  training; 
ai'e  about  the  same. 

14.548.  You  think  they  are  as  good  as  with  Latin  ? — I  do. 

14.549.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  have  had  considerable  experience  in; 
teaching  Latin  to  boya  of  humble  origin  at  St.  Mark's  ? — Yes  ;  that  is,  to 
boys  of  the  middle  class.  We  taught  no  Latin  in  the  two  junior  divisions 
of  the  school,  containing  450  boys. 

14.550.  And,  therefore,  you  now  give  your  answer  with  a  recoUcclioD, 
comparatively,  of  what  used  to  be  done  at  St.  Mark's  and  what  is  now 
being  done  in  your  present  place  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  same  is  the  case  in 
both  places.  I  noticed  the  same  with  the  boys  at  St.  Mark's,  who  gave 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  French.     We  did  not  teach  German  to  them. 

14.551.  {Dr.  Temple.)  And  you  thought  French  as  effectual  a  disci- 
pline for  education  as  Latin  ? — Yes. 

14.552.  {Mr.  Forster.)  You  have  no  objection,  I  suppose,  to  tell  us 
what  form  of  punishment  you  adopt  ? — No  ;  indeed  I  have  put  that 

2.  Pp 
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Rev.  down  as  a  point  to  speak  of.     We  have,  up  to  the  last  two  months,  had 

,  Daymmd.  very  little  corporal  punishment  ;  in  fact  so  little  as  to  amount  to  an 
average  of  one  stroke  of  the  cane,  per  cent,  per  day  ;  but  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  to  give  that  up.  Every  case  was  booked  and  recorded 
against  a  boy,  and  the  mark  for  his  conduct  at  the  end  of  the  term  was 
modified  by  it. 

14.553.  What  mode  of  punishment  do  you  adopt  ? — We  have  now 
given  up  corporal  punishment  entirely,  and  have  impositions,  &c.  Our 
strongest  punishment  is  confining  boys  for  a  certain  time  within 
the  college  grounds,  and  in  extreme  cases  witliin  the  building,  where, 
however,  there  are  open-air  courtyards.  We  allow  our  boya  two  hours 
liberty  every  day  to  go  outside  the  college  grounds,  and,  under  certain 
restrictions,  to  go  where  they  please — into  the  town,  if  they  wish  to 
purchase  anything,  hut  not  to  remain  in  it,  or  for  country  walks,  8cc. ; 
and  keeping  them  in  we  find  to  be  a  most  effectual  punishment. 

14.554.  What  staff  of  teachers  have  you  for  the  boys  ? — Eleven 
masters,  besides  myself. 

14.555.  For  how  many  boys  ? — Nominally,  for  300.  We  shall  have 
to  reduce  the  number  to  300,  as  we  find  31 1  too  many  ;  the  class  rooms, 
and  especially  the  dormitories,  are  too  full. 

14.556.  How  are  the  dormitories  connected ;  have  you  many  in  one 
room  ? — There  are  three  large  dormitories,  in  which  we  put  the  younger 
boys.  The  senior  boys  we  break  up  into  small  jiarties,  and  put  into  the 
smaller  dormitories. 

14.557.  What  do  you  mean  by  small  dormitories  ? — The  smallest 
dormitory  that  we  have  holds  15  boys  ;  there  are  several  that  hold  from 
18  to  20  ;  two  that  hold  34  boys  each  ;  and  one  that  holds  62. 

14.558.  Would  you  put  the  one  that  holds  15  under  the  supeiwision 
of  an  older  boy  ? — The  senior  boy  in  the  dormitory  is  by  virtue  of  that 
the  monitor. 

14.559.  About  how  old  is  he  ? — His  age  would  average  from  fourteen 
and  a  half  upwards. 

14.560.  Do  you  adopt  the  principle  of  making  use  of  the  senior  boys 
in  helping  you  to  maintain  discipline  ? — Yes,  very  much.  Every  boy 
above  15  becomes  at  once  a  monitor,  but  he  is  not  formally  appointed. 

14.561.  Irrespective  of  his  acquirements  ? — Yes  ;  any  boy  above  15 
is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  general  monitor.  If  anything  were  wrong 
among  the  junior  boys,  and  I  found  an  older  boy  standing  by,  I  should 
turn  to  him  at  once  and  say,  "  Why  did  you  let  this  go  on  ?  " 

14.562.  There  must  be  some  boys  above  15  who  cannot  be  trusted 
with  that  power  ? — When  we  find  that  we  put  them  down  from  the 
monitorship.  I  had  a  case  of  one  boy  last  week.  That  is  about  as  severe 
a  punishment  as  we  have. 

14.563.  You  find  that  the  fact  that  they  are  so  appointed,  but  thai 
they  would  be  dismissed  from  it  by  bad  behaviour,  is,  in  itself,  good  as  a 
means  of  keeping  up  discipline  ? — Very  good. 

14.564.  {Dr.  Temple.')  As  to  the  more  elementary  part  of  the  educa- 
tion ;  the  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic.  Will  you  in  the 
first  place  state  what  you  require  on  admission  ? — The  power  to  read  a 
simple  reading  book,  the  power  certainly  to  write  a  boy's  name,  to  do  a 
very  simple  exercise  in  dictation,  and  to  work  a  sum  in  one  of  the  first 
four  rules,  just  to  show  a  little  acquaintance  with  each.  We  have  as 
yet  been  fortunate  ;  we  have  had  our  boys  tolerably  well  prepared  in 
those  three  subjects.     We  admit  as  young  as  nine. 

14.565.  How  much  time  in  the  lower  part  of  your  school  do  you. 
give  to  each  of  those  three — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ? — .To 
arithmetic  four  and  a  half  hours  per  week ;  to  reading,  as  a  distinct 
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subject,  two  and  a  half  hours ;  to  writing  in  copybooks  three  hours.  Re,;. 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  reading  and  writing  which  comes  in  other .  A.  Daymmid, 
lessons  mixed  with  them.  —— 

1 4.566.  What  are  the  reading  lessons  generally ;  what  kind  of  books  ?  '  3th Mar.  1866 
— We  have  various  books ;  Constable's   series,   Nos.   2,  3,  4,  5,   6  ; 

Nelson's  series,  No.  9 ;    Laurie's  series,  No.  5 ;    Kings  of  England, 
(Parker);  Dr.  Smith's  smaller  History  of  England  (Murray). 

14.567.  But  they  are  ordinary  reading  books  ?— Yes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last. 

14.568.  You  do  not  attempt  to  make  the  reading  lessons  a  means  of 
teaching  something  else  besides  the  reading ;  you  do  not  make  them 
read  history,  for  instance  ? — In  the  upper  school  we  do,  but  not  in  the 
lower  school  as  a  rule,  merely  the  upper  form.  In  the  upper  school 
we  used  to  teach  reading  almost  entirely  by  the  history  books,  but  have 
since  modified  this  arrangement.  In  each  school  we  have  a  distinct 
set  of  reading  books  besides  the  history. 

14.569.  Geography  is  taught  all  over  the  school,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

14.570.  How  is  it  taught ;  is  it  taught  by  books  ? — By  books  and 
atlases.  Every  boy  has  an  atlas  (McL'eod's  Middle  Class  Atlas),  and 
a  text  book  of  geography,  and  geography  is  taught  by  them  ;  the 
subject  matter  of  course  largely  supplemented  by  viva  voce  teaching. 
Maps  are  prepared  and  worked  with  the  master. 

14.571.  Do  they  read  the  text  book,  or  are  they  supposed  to  read  it 
out  of  school  and  then  questioned  on  it  ? — Both  ;  they  get  up  a  certain 
portion  of  it,  read  a  certain  portion  of  it,  and  there  is  a  certain  portion 
of  viva  voce  instruction. 

14.572.  How  do  you  teach  your  composition  ;  do  you  give  them 
essays  to  write  ? — The  elder  boys  only,  or,  at  all  events,  the  upper 
boys.  In  the  lower  school  the  composition  takes  the  form  of  abstract 
lessons,  formal  exercises,  accounts  of  things,  &c. 

14.573.  How  do  you  begin  with  the  elder  boys  to  teach  them  compo- 
sition ? — We  have  no  text  book  of  composition,  but  each  master  forms 
his  own  exercises.  They  write  letters,  paraphrases,  abstracts,  and 
work  "  Morell's  Analysis  with  Examples."  We  use  "  Jones'  Essentials 
of  Spelling  "  in  the  lower  school,  and  combine  composition  with  this. 
It  is  taught  chiefly  viva  voce  by  the  master  and  by  exercises.  The 
master  will  read  an  anecdote  to  a  class  of  boys,  and  ask  them  to  give 
him  the  substance  of  it  from  memory.  This  is  done  in  both  senior  and 
junior  school. 

14.574.  How  often  do  you  write  exercises  of  this  kind  in  the  week  ? 
— Two  or  three  times  a  week ;  sometimes  in  place  of  or  with  the  dicta- 
tion lesson. 

14.575.  How  do  you  teach  them  English  grammar  ? — In  connexion  - 
with  their  reading  in  the  upper  school  and  with  "  Morell's  Analysis." 
In  the  lower  school  we  use  Morell's  little  book,  "The  Essentials  of 
English  Grammar,"  a  small  Id.  book.  That  is  used  as  a  text  book  by 
the  boys ;  it  is  learned  by  them,  and  the  exercises  worked,  supple- 
mented, and  explained  by  the  mastei'.  English  grammar  enters  into 
almost  all  the  literary  subjects  largely,  into  French  and  German. 

14.576.  When  they  read,  are  they  required  to  parse  what  they  read  ? 
— Yes,  in  the  senior  school  as  a  rule,  but  in  the  lower  school  not 
always  so.  In  the  lower  school  we  have  to  work  mechanical  reading 
more  particularly. 

14.577.  {Mr.  Acland.)  With  regard  to  the  feeling  of  the  agricultural 
pai'ents  as  to  this  course  of  education,  will  you  give  us  your  expe  ■ 
rience  ? — They  seem  to  like  it  very  well  ;  we  have  had  very  few 
objections,  and  those  chiefly  from  one  or  two  small  farmers  who  object 

Pp  2 
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Rev.  to  the  French  and  German  ;  they  think  that  the  time  spent  in  learning 

A.Dayniond.    these  is  wasted  for  their  boys. 
13thMar.  188C.       14,578.  What  is  the  scale  of  rental  or  acreage  generally? — I  can 

'. '  hardly  give  you  that;  some  of  our  boys'  parents  are  very  large  farmers, 

and  some  quite  small. 

14.579.  Do  you  find  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  parents  for  some- 
thing hearing  more  immediately  on  their  occupation  in  life,  or  do  you 
find  them  on  the  whole  of  opinion,  that  a  good  general  education  is 
best  in  school,  leaving  practical  experience  to  teach  them  business  ? 
— I  think  the  latter,  so  far  as  I  can  say.  I  know  that  they  are  very 
anxious  we  should  teach  them  something  of  agi-icultural  chemistry  as  a 
special  subject  for  boys  in  the  last  year  of  their  work,  but  until  that 
time  I  think  they  are  desirous  that  we  should  give  quite  a  general 
education.     Wc  have  only  been  at  work  a  year. 

14.580.  Have  you  observed  any  change  of  opinion  on  that  subject 
among  farmers  within  the  last  few  years  ? — I  have  not  had  very  much 
experience  of  farmers,  but,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  think  I  have 
noticed  this. 

14.581.  I  think  you  have  been  present  at  some  meetings  of  the 
Farmer's  Club  ? — I  was  present  at  one,  held  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel 
in  the  Adelphi,  in  the  early  part  of  last  year. 

14.582.  Will  you  state,  generally,  what  happened  there.  I  believe 
Mr.  Edmunds  gave  a  lecture,  and,  if  I  remember  right,  you  afterwards 
explained  the  nature  of  the  education  which  you  thought  suited  to  the 
farming  classes  ? — Yes,  that  is,  I  sketched  the  kind  of  education  we 
thought  of  giving  as  being  in  the  judgment  of  the  governors  and 
myself  suitable. 

14.583.  I  believe  you  sketched  out  at  that  meeting  some  such  scheme 
of  education  as  you  have  now  explained  to  the  Commission  ? — Yes,  I 
gave  an  abstract  of  our  prospectus. 

14.584.  Was  there  any  particular  difference  between  what  you  then 
expressed  and  what  you  have  since  put  in  practice  ? — No. 

14.585.  How  was  that  suggestion  on  your  part  received  ? — VeryAvell 
indeed. 

14.586.  Did  any  considerable  number  of  persons  come  to  you  after- 
wards to  give  you  their  opinion  ? — Yes,  several.  I  spoke  of  the 
desirability  of  making  the  education  of  our  college,  and  of  all  colleges 
of  the  same  kind,  of  a  thorough  and  practical  nature,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  general  education,  as  opposed  to  special  or  scientific  educa- 
tion. I  said  a  man  must  have  a  general  education  up  to  a  certain  point 
in  order  that  you  may  add  a  special  education.  "  We  cannot,"  I  said. 
"  talce  a  man  who  has  had  no  general  education,  and  give  him  a  special 
"  and  scientific  education,"  and,  I  said,  the  prospectus,  therefore,  lays 
down  so  and  so. 

14.587.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
mathematics  is  quite  enough  ? — Our  mathematics  at  present  are  very 
simple,  they  comprise  only  arithmetic,  and  the  very  elements  of 
algebra  and  Euclid  ;  as  the  boys  get.  more  advanced  we  shall  have  to 
increase  the  time. 

14.588.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  in  teaching  boys  to  begin  first  with 
language  ? — I  think  so. 

14.589.  Do  you  contemplate  after  a  boy  has  been  in  the  school  three 
or  four  years  that,  with  a  view  to  the  business  of  middle  class  life,  the 
amount  of  mathematics  should  be  increased  ? — I  think  so. 

14.590.  I-Iave  you  formed  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  educational 
effect  of  physical  science,  either  from  your  experience  where  you  now 
are,  or  from  any  other  experience  ? — I  have  not  had  opportunities  of 
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forming  experience  up  to  the  present  time,   and  we   are  only  just  ^j„ 

commencing  it  now.  ^.  Vayinond. 

14.591.  Had  you  not  some  experience  at  St.  Mark's  of  the  effect  of        

physical  science  teaching? — Not  very  much  ;  it  was  taught  in   the  13thMar.l866 

college  some  years  ago,  before  the  standard  of  the  council  office  was 

altered.    It  was  taught  to  us  as  students  very  thoroughly,  but  of  late 

years  it  has  been  almost  discontinued,  except  as  a  specialty. 

14.592.  With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  a  small  modicum  of  Latin, 
such  as  you  have  explained  to  us,  are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant ? — I  think  that,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  does  a  great  amount  of 
good.  I  do  not  think  we  could  leave  it  out  without  losing  a  very  great 
deal. 

14.593.  Do  you  teach  Latin  in  the  same  way,  with  reference  to  the 
irregular  verbs  and  forms,  as  you  would  if  you  were  pi'eparing  a  boy  to 
go  to  college  ? — No,  we  do  not. 

14.594.  Can  you  explain  in  what  respect  you  make  any  difference, 
and  why  ? — "We  try  to  put  more  into  a  given  time,  into  our  short  time, 
for  instance,  than  we  should  in  such  a  case  as  that.  We  do  not  teach 
the  grammar  simply,  but  composition  and  the  study  of  an  author  ;  and 
our  instruction  in  Latin,  I  think  we  may  say,  is  more  general,  not 
perhaps  so  sound,  certainly  not  so  minute,  as  if  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  teaching  a  boy  for  several  years. 

14.595.  Do  you  attend  more  to  the  general  syntax  than  to  the 
minutia  of  the  accidence  ? — Yes. 

14.596.  Are  you  of  opinion,  fi'om  long  experience,  that  Latin  may  be 
so  taught  with  advantage,  and  that  it  is  not  true  to  say,  that  unless  the 
elementary  details  of  the  accidence  are  thoroughly  well  laid  the  Latin  is 
absolutely  useless  ? — I  am  decidedly. 

14.597.  With  a  direct  bearing  on  the  English  language  ? — I  think  so. 
I  have  found  it  so. 

14.598.  How  many  years  experience  have  you  had  of  the  teaching  of 
elementary  Latin  with  boys  of  the  humbler  and  lower  middle  class  ? — 
14  or  15  years  ;  but  not  to  the  humbler  class,  to  the  upper  and  lower 
middle  class.  The  division  of  our  school  at  St.  Mark's  College  to  which 
we  taught  Latin  comprised  boys  of  upper  and  lower  middle  class,  many 
of  the  fonner. 

14.599.  (JDr.  Slorrar.)  I  presume  that  most  of  your  instruction  in 
Latin  is  given  with  a  view  to  its  being  tributary  to  the  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  English  than  could  otherwise  be  obtained  ? — ^Yes,  chiefly. 

14.600.  Are  your  French  and  German  teachers  natives  of  France 
and  Germany,  or  are  they  English  ? — They  are  natives  of  France  and 
Germany. 

14.601.  Do  you  find  that  native  teachers  succeed  as  well  as  English 
teachers  in  bringing  to  bear  the  illustration  of  French  and  German 
languages  upon  English  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  think  we  lose  there,  but  we 
gain  in  the  actual  language  itself,  and  in  the  pronunciation. 

14.602.  Perhaps,  therefore,  you  may  be  of  opinion  that,  at  any  rate,  in 
the  early  instruction  given  in  French  and  German,  it  might  be  of 
advantage  to  have  it  given  by  an  Englishman? — I  think  so,  and  we  do 
so  in[our  college.  The  English  masters  teach  the  elementary,  and,  indeed, 
the  advanced  classes,  as  well  as  the  French  and  German  masters.  Each 
of  our  English  masters,  for  instance,  takes  a  French  and  Gei'man  class. 
The  French  and  German  masters  supplement  all  our  teaching.  The 
elements  of  our  grammar  are  taught  by  English  masters.  The  French 
and  German  masters  take  the  first  and  second  classes  entirely,  and  the 
other  classes  once  a  week,  supplementing  the  instruction  given  by  the 
English  masters. 
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Rev.  14,603.  So  that  the  defect  which  you  would  naturally  expect  from 

A.  Daymond.    having  natives  is  supplied  by  the  English  masters  ? — Yes. 
13th  Mar  iBfg        14,604.  What  particular  qualifications  do  you  seek  in  your  ordinary 

1_    ■  Englisli  masters  ? — Chiefly  power  of  teaching.     I  may  say  that  fi^c  of 

our  English  masters  came  with  me  from  St.  Mark's.  They  are  men 
whom  I  have  known  for  years,  and  also  were  elected  unanimously  by 
the  governors  as  being  well  known  to  myself.  The  others  wc  got  by 
advertisement.  We  seek  nothing  moi-e  than  a  knowledge  of  either 
French  or  German  and  Latin,  and  a  thorough  power  of  teaching 
English. 

14.605.  Practically,  have  you  found  the  teaching  efficient  ? — Very 
good  indeed. 

14.606.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  the  master  whose  services  yon 
have  just  retained  to  teach  agricultural  chemistry :  is  he  limited  to 
agricultural  chemistry,  or  docs  he  take  in  the  whole  field  of  chemical 
science  ? — He  teaches  chiefly  agiicultural  chemistiy.  He  wiU  teach  the 
elements  of  the  natural  sciences  ;  but  the  idea  of  the  governors  is  that 
he  shall  take  chiefly  agricultural  chemistrj"^,  and  that  there  shall  be  a 
few  acres  of  ground  hired  near  the  college,  to  which  he  can  take  the 
boys  and  give  them  some  practical  instruction. 

14.607.  Has  this  master  had  any  special  prepai'ation  for  this  pursuit? 
—He  comes  from  the  University  of  Eribourg,  and  has  got  a  doctor's 
degree  from  there  ;  he  is  Dr.  Julius  Maior.  He  is  a  young  man,  but 
has  taken  his  doctor's  degree,  I  think  solely  i'or  chemistry.  He  comes 
to  us  through  Dr.  Voelcker. 

14.608.  {Lord  Taunfon.)  Is  he  a  German  ? — Yes. 

14.609.  {Dr.  Slorrar.)  Have  you  at  all  attempted  in  the  school  to 
introduce  any  instruction  in  what  is  commonly  called  social  science,  or 
what  is,  perhaps,  better  known  to  you  as  political  economy  ? — TSTo,  we 
have  not.  I  know  Mr.  William  Ellis  very  well,  and  at  St.  Mark's  I 
had  a  considerable  amount  of  intercoui-se  with  him.  He  gave  a  set  of 
lessons  to  a  large  class  taken  from  the  upper  school.  There  are  some 
lessons  in  the  reading  books  whicli  bear  very  much  u]3on  that.  Y/e 
take  them  with  the  others,  but  have  not  as  yet  taught  anything  of  the 
kind  specially.  I  have  thought  of  getting  one  of  Mr.  Ellis'  books  as  a 
text  book  in  the  college,  and  working  it  with  the  boys.  I  like  his  books 
very  much  indeed. 

14.610.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Do  you  think  well  of  that  system  of 
teaching  what  is  called  social  science  by  Mr.  Ellis'  process  ? — I  think  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Ellis  it  is  very  good,  but  it  requires  a  clever  man  like 
him,  or  may  be  very  much  spoilt. 

14.611.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Is  the  sanitary  condition  of  your  school  good? 
— Yes,  very  good.     The  building  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill. 

14.612.  You  do  not  find  the  air  too  bleak? — It  is  very  bleak.  The 
lower  corridors  are  very  cold  in  winter.  We  keep  the  doors  shut  as 
much  as  possible  in  winter  time,  and  now,  by  order  of  the  govei-nors, 
they  have  been  permanently  fastened. 

14.613.  Is  it  consistent  with  your  own  experience  that  while  on  the 
one  hand  a  bracing  air  may  be  very  useful  for  robust  children,  it  may 
be  very  trying  for  delicate  children  ? — Yes,  it  is  so.  We  have  some 
such  children  in  the  college  ;  -  they  are  very  well  in  summer,  but  this 
winter  have  suffered  from  rheumatism. 

14.614.  With  regard  to  diet,  the  object  of  the  proprietors  is  to  furnish 
a  good  education  and  board  on  very  moderate  terms.  I  should  there- 
fore be  glad  if  you  would  give  us  a  sketch  of  the  dietary? — Our  dietary 
I  think  is  very  good.  For  breakfast  our  boys  have  bread  and  butter 
and  tea,  well-made  tea.     We  have  an  urn  to  each  table,  with  a  perco- 
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lator  inside.     The  tea  is  made  in  the  urn  itself,  so  that  we  have  no  liev. 

"  copper "  tea.     It  is  really  very  good.     We  use  it  in  the  proportion    ^-  JDat/mond. 
of  an  ounce  to  every  six  boys,  which  we  find  makes  very  good  tea         ~ 
indeed.     They  have  as  much  of  that,  and  of  good  bread  and  butter,  as      .  ^^^•J°°^ 
they  like. 

14.615.  Much  milk? — Plenty  of  milk  and  sugar  with  it.  We  use 
about  25  gallons  of  milk  a  day.  They  have  as  much  of  that  and  bread 
and  butter  (not  cut  too  thick  and  very  fairly  buttered)  as  they  like.  At  1 
they  dine  ;  they  always  have  eithei'  soup  and  meat  or  meat  and 
pudding  ;  potatoes,  bread,  and  beer.  Nominally  we  have  never  stinted 
the  beer,  but  the  head  man-servant  would  not  give  it  injudiciously. 
We  have  not  as  yet  had  any  case  of  a  boj^  wanting  too  much.  We  have 
very  good  beer  brewed  in  the  town  for  us. 

14.616.  {Mr.  Acland.)  At  how  much  a  gallon? — A  little  less  than 
ninepence.  Our  parents  say  our  boys  live  very  well ;  some  say  too  well, 
better  than  they  live  at  home.  At  half-past  4  they  come  into  the  dining 
hall,  and  those  who  like  can  have  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter,  and  a 
mug  of  pure  milk. 

14.617.  What  quantity  of  milk  ? — They  arehalf-pint  mugs ;  they  might 
have  more  than  a  mug  full  if  they  liked;  we  always  have  enough  milk. 
They  have  tea  at  half-past  6  the  same  as  breakfast,  bread  and  butter  and 
tea  ;  and  then,  after  private  study  at  night  before  prayers,  all  the  bread 
and  butter  that  has  been  cut  in  the  day  and  left,  and  all  the  milk  (hat 
is  left,  is  brought  into  the  dining  hall,  and  three  or  four  cans  of  beer 
for  tlie  older  boys.  Every  boy  above  15  can  have  a  mug  of  beer,  or  if 
below  that  milk  and  bread  and  butter.  We  eat  and  drink  up  all  that 
is  cut  and  left  in  the  day,  so  that  we  never  have  any  waste. 

14.618.  You  find  the  boys  have  no  objection  to  that  arrangement  ? — 
None  at  all. 

14.619.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  have  ample  lavatories,  I  presume  ? — 
Very  good  ones  indeed. 

14.620.  Hot  and  cold  water  ? — No  ;  that  is  to  come  by  and  by,  together 
with  the  warming  of  the  corridors.  The  boys  do  all  their  washing 
there  in  the  dormitory  corridors,  which  are  covered  with  cocoa  matting  ; 
and,  practically,  we  have  not  found  any  inconvenience.  We  ahv.iys 
insist  upon  every  boy  taking  his  shirt  off  before  he  washes.  There  are 
feet  washing  troughs  in  tiie  lavatories ;  every  boy  washes  his  feet  once 
a  week,  and  has  a  full  bath  once  a  fortnight.  There  are  hot  baths  in  the 
building. 

14.621.  You  have  ample  accommodation  for  play  ? — Yes,  we  have  15 
acres  of  ground. 

14.622.  Have  you  a  place  where  the  boys  can  play  in  wet  weather  ? — 
No  ;  the  plans  for  such  a  building  are  before  the  governors.  It  will 
consist  of  a  kind  of  shed,  built  entirely  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
playground,  with  a  sloping  roof ;  the  timbers  being  made  strong  enough 
to  allow  of  gymnastic  exercises. 

14.623.  With  regard  to  your  sleeping  wards,  have  you  a  great  number 
of  boys  in  one  room  ? — We  have  one  with  as  many  as  62  boys. 

14.624.  Do  you  remember  what  the  dimensions  are  ? — It  is  74  feet 
long  by  32  feet  wide  and  18  feet  high.  The  boys  sleeping  there  are  all 
small,  amongst  the  youngest.  Then  we  have  taken  the  34  youngest 
boys  in  the  college  and  put  them  into  a  separate  dormitory  by  them- 
selves, providing  a  nurse  specially  for  them  to  superintend  the  washiag 
of  their  heads,  &c.,  and  all  their  personal  arrangements. 

14.625.  Have  you  a  sick  ward  .'' — We  have  a  temporary  sick  ward  at 
present,  and  plans  for  an  extensive  sick  ward  are  now  before  the 
governors. 
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14.626.  It  is  within  the  scope  of  your  arrangements  ? — Yes  ;  we  shall, 
I  hope,  have  one  detached  from  the  building.  At  present  we  have  one 
of  the  dormitories  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  college  by  partitions. 
This  we  use  for  slight  cases  ;  for  graver  cases  we  make  use  of  an  infirmary 
outside  the  town.  The  nurse  who  looks  after  the  younger  boys  also 
takes  care  of  the  sick  boys  if  there  be  any. 

14.627.  There  is  no  part  of  your  education  conducted  by  women  ? — 
— No. 

14.628.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Does  the  sum  of  25Z.  a  year  include  anything 
in  the  way  of  interest  on  money  sunk  in  buildings,  or  does  it  presume 
tliat  tlie  building  is  already  provided  by  some  other  source  ? — It  pre- 
sumes that  the  building  is  already  provided.  The  whole  amount  of 
money  required  for  building  and  furnishing  is  paid,  with  the  exception 
of  about  1,800/.  The  capital  account  has  now  been  merged  in  the 
establishment  account.     We  have  made  a  profit  as  yet  on  each  term. 

14.629.  Then  from  what  source  are  these  new  buildings  which  you 
speak  of,  the  side  ward  and  others,  provided  ? — .1  imagine  that  tliese 
will  form  the  subject  of  a  special  subscription. 

14.630.  So  that  in  fact  we  may  consider  that  the  25/^  a  year  does 
mainly  go  in  the  maintenance  of  the  boys  and  the  expense  of  their 
education  ? — Yes,  distinctly. 

14.631.  Can  you  distinguish  how  much  goes  for  board  and  comforts, 
and  how  much  goes  in  direct  payment  of  education  ? — The  boys  cost  us 
on  an  average  about  12Z.  a  year  eacli  for  actual  board  and  lodging  and 
house  expenses,  washing  included  ;  and  for  tuition,  for  wages  and 
salaries,  including  servants,  as  nearly  as  possible  81.  a  year.  That  leaves 
us  5/.  upon  each  for  wear  and  tear,  renewal  of  furniture,  rates  and 
taxes,  gas  and  fuel,  and  incidental  expenses. 

14.632.  You  have  put  wages  and  salaries  in  one  lump  ;  could  you 
distinguish  how  much  goes  for  actual  salaries  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  tuition  ? — As  nearly  as  possible  four-fifths. 

14.633.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
the  actual  payment  of  teachers  is  sufficient  for  the  permanent  conduct 
of  such  an  establishment  ? — No  ;  our  salaries  at  present  are  small. 
The  first  thing  the  governors  would  do  with  any  surplus  after  the 
capital  account  is  clear,  would  be  to  increase  the  salaries,  at  least  this  is 
tlie  opinion  of  some  of  them. 

14.634.  What  is  your  salaiy  ?— 300/. 
14,636.  Have  you  a  house  ? — Yes. 

14.636.  What  are  the  other  salaries  ?  — 1 50/.,  130/.,  100/.,  90/., 
80/.,  two  of  75/.,  two  of  70/.,  the  German  and  chemistry  master,  90/., 
and  the  drawing  master  100/. 

14.637.  The  total  number  of  the  staff  being,  how  many  ? — Twelve. 

14.638.  Is  that  in  your  opinion  sufScient  for  the  number  of  boys  ? — 
I  think  so  ;  suificient  for  300,  but  not  more. 

14.639.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  directed  your  attention  to  the 
question  of  tlie  desirability  or  otherwise  of  a  system  of  certificates  and 
registration  of  teachers  ? — Not  particularly. 

14.640.  Have  you  any  opinion  upon  that  subject  which  you  would 
wish  to  give  to  the  Commission  ? — I  think  the  effect  of  it  would  be 
very  good.  One  weak  point  of  middle-class  education  at  present 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  want  of  preparation  and  training  of  the  teachers. 

14.641.  Would  you  have  a  system  of  training  specially  adapted  for 
them,  or  would  you  content  yourself  with  a  system  such  as  certificates  ? 
— I  almost  think  the  system  of  certificates  would  answer  with  one  or 
two  extra  subjects,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  French  and  German  for 
instance,  added  to  the  present  cun-iculum.     Our  best  ^teachers  at  the 
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college  are  the  men  who  came  with  me  from  St.  Mark's,  and  who  arc  Itev. 

certificated.  ^-  Dai/mond. 

14.642.  Can  you  suggest  any  plan  by  which  certificates  might  be      ,~ 
given  in  a  manner  that  would  inspire  confidence  ? — You  mean  to  the  ^^'        ' 
teachers  ? 

14.643.  Yes. — ^I  do  not  know  that  I  can,  except  it  is  upon  examina- 
tion. 

14.644.  In  what  body  would  you  propose  to  vest  that  examination? — 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  best  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
that  is,  of  the  State,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  universities,  or  in  whose 
hands  ? — ^I  should  almost  think  in  the  hands  of  the  State  ;  we  should 
get  the  same  good  effects  in  middle-class  education  that  we  have  already 
got  in  national  school  education. 

14.645.  There  is  this  difiference,  is  there  not,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
national  education  the  State  supplies  the  money,  and  that  has  not  been 
hitherto,  at  any  rate,  the  case  with  regard  to  middle-class  education  ? 
Do  you  think  a  system  of  certificates  superintended  by  the  State,  would 
be  acceptable  without  any  aid  being  given  in  money  ? — I  cannot  say. 
I  should  think  very  likely  not,  but  that  same  objection  would  not  apply 
to  the  universities. 

14.646.  Would  you  render  the  system  of  certificates  and  registration, 
if  established,  compulsory,  so  that  nobody  should  be  allowed  to  practise 
the  profession  of  a  teacher  without  it,  or  would  you  render  it  permissive 
so  as  to  induce  the  public  to  require  a  certificate  before  they  trusted 
their  children  to  a  middle-class  teacher  ? — I  think  permissive,  and  I 
think  the  effect  would  be  that  the  public  would  require  it  before  trusting 
their  children  to  teachers. 

14.647.  With  regard  to  examination,  do  you  think  it  would  be  well 
to  establish-any  system  of  the  same  kind  with  regard  to  middle-class 
schools  that  wei'e  not  endowed,  or  which  are  not  grammar  schools,  either 
of  a  compulsory  or  permissive  -kind  ? — I  think  permissive,  certainly. 
Examinations  of  that  sort  are  almost  certain  to  do  good. 

14.648.  Are  you  a  university  man  yourself  ? — I  am  not. 

14.649.  I  believe  at  present  there  is  a  permissive  system  established 
by  the  University  of  Cambridge  ? — That  I  think  ought  to  be  made  a 
strong  point  in  every  middle-class  school.  I  hope  in  my  own  college  to 
make  it  so  ;  to  send  a  considerable  number  of  boys  to  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  local  examinations. 

14.650.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  an  inspection  and  examination 
of  the  school  from  without  ? — I  think  so  ;  decidedly  from  without. 

14.651.  And  by  some  independent  authority  which  would  be  un- 
suspected of  any  leaning  towards  favouritism  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  asked  our 
governors  to  give  us  that  at  the  end  of  next  term. 

14.652.  Where  do  you  propose  to  go  for  such  an  examination  ? — I 
have  advised  them  to  apply  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  to  get  a  good 
examiner  from  one  of  the  universities.  I  think  it  is  most  essential  to 
have  examinations  from  without  to  give  the  public  confidence,  if  the 
working  of  the  place  be  ever  so  good.  We  have  an  examination  of  our 
own  at  the  end  of  each  term  ;  we  work  all  the  subjects  very  carefully, 
draw  up  a  list  in  order  of  merit,  and  send  a  printed  copy  of  this  to  every 
parent ;  but  we  have  always  said  that  in  the  summer  we  shall  have  an 
examination  from  without. 

14.653.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  are  perhaps  aware  that  West  Buckland 
has  been  made  a  centre  of  the  local  examinations  ? — Yes. 

14.654.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  making  Framlingham 
a  centre  ? — I  brought  it  before  the  governors  at  the  last  two  meetings, 
but  it  stands  postponed  till  the  next  meeting.     They  have  had  a  great 
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Mev.  deal  to  do  lately,  and  Avish  to  postpone  the  question  to  a  meeting  a 

A.  Daymond.  which  they  are  comparatively  free,  in  order  to  discuss  the  question  fully 
Ipswich,  I  think,  has  been  for  some  time  made  a  centre  in  our  district 
Norwich  is  now  the  centre  for  Cambridge. 

14.655.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  do  not  consider  that  masters  who 
Imve  been  expensively  trained  at  the  cost  of  ihe  G-overnment  could,  as 
a  general  system,  bfc  employed  for  the  teaching  of  the  middle  classes  ? — 
No  ;  those  masters  who  went  with  me  had  served  their  two  years  at 
St.  Mark's.  J  declined  to  take  two  or  three  men  who  had  not  done 
so.  I  stipulated  that  every  man  should  have  served  his  fuU  two 
years. 

14.656.  You  mean  they  had  given  their  quid  pro  quo  to  Govern- 
ment ? — So  far  as  their  two  years'  service  amounted  to  that. 

14.657.  As  a  general  system,  you  could  not  look  to  Government  aid 
to  obtain  trained  masters  for  the  middle  classes  ? — No,  it  would  not  be 
fair. 

14.658.  Would  you  have  a  registered  public  list  of  masters  who  had 
obtained  such  certificates  as  you  speak  of  from  the  universities  ? — I 
think  it  would'  be  advisable. 

14.659.  So  that  everybody  might  know  who  had  a  certificate  and 
who  had  not  ? — Yes. 

14.660.  (^Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  any  masters  in  your  school  who 
have  been  trained  under  private  commercial  schoolmasters  ? — We  have 
one  from  the  commercial  school  at  Norwich. 

14.661.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  At  St.  Mark's  you  have  an  examina- 
tion in  Latin,  have  you  not  ? — "We  teach  Latin,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent. 

14.662.  For  the  etymology,  I  suppose  ? — ^Yes,  chiefly. 

14.663.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  you  think  there  is  any  probability 
with  the  increased  interest  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  middle 
classes  that  situations  will  offer  themselves  hereafter  so  attractive  in 
point  of  income  and  social  position,  that  the  sons  of  farmers  and  others 
of  the  middle  classes  receiving  a  general  education  might  select  the 
profession  of  a  schoolmaster  for  their  permanent  occupation  ? — I  am 
hardly  prepared  to  say.     I  should  be  doubtful  on  the  point. 

14.664.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  you  think  j'ou  could  look  forward  to  a 
time  when,  your  own  school  would  furnish  the  means  of  training  masters  ? 
— ^It  would  give  practical  training  to  them.  We  might  not  be  able  to 
train  them  theoretically.  It  would  give  them,  at  all  events,  the 
training  of  a  field  of  work,  in  which  they  would  get  to  know  exactly 
what  the  line  of  work  was.  Something  of  that  kind  is  secured  at 
Hurstpierpoint.  Tlioy  have  several  junior  masters  who  go  there  for 
very  small  remuneration,  and  learn  their  work,  and  we  might  do  the 
same. 

14.665.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  training 
colleges  ;  do  you  think,  speaking  generally,  they  have  done  their  v/ork 
well  ? — I  think  wonderfully  well. 

14.666.  And  that  the  discontinuance  of  them  would  be  a  great  loss 
to  the  country  ? — Well,  they  have  in  a  great  measure  supplied  the 
demand  which  they  were  created  to  supply. 

14.667.  {Mr.  Acland.)  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  you  think  that 
we  cannot  look  to  the  training  schools  for  national  schoolmasters  as  a 
permanent  source  of  supply  for  masters  of  the  middle  classes,  and  you 
also  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  establish  a  normal  school  for  the  middle 
classes  only ;  must  we  not,  therefore,  look  to  the  best  of  the  middle- 
class  colleges,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  supply  of  teachers,  or 
is  there  any  other  source  to  which  you  would  look  ? — I  think  we  must 
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look  to  this  chiefly.     I  do  not  know  of  any  source  so  good  as  the  esta-  Rev. 

blishment  of  training  colleges.     Next  to  that  would  come  the  actual    -4.  Baymond. 
work  in  middle-class  schools.  ~ — 

14.668.  You  think  it  would  be  most  desirable,  if  it  could  be  accom-  I3th  Mar.1866. 
plished,  to  have  a  college  not  connected  with  the  Government  system, 

for  the  education  of  the  poor,  in  which  there  should  be  opportunities  for 
young  men  to  learn  the  art  of  teaching  with  a  direct  aim  to  employment 
as  schoolmasters  for  the  middle  classes  ?— ^Yes. 

14.669.  Can  you  suggest  how  such  an  institution  could  be  founded  ; 
must  it  not  in  fact  start  by  being  a  school  something  like  what  you  are 
the  head  of  for  the  teaching  of  middle-class  boys  ? — Yes,  I  apprehend 
it  would  so  commence. 

14.670.  Do  you  attach  great  importance  to  the  teaching  of  what  is 
called  method,  as  distinct  from  knowledge  ? — No,  I  do  not.  A  man 
who  is  naturally  clever  and  "  apt  to  teach  "  may  very  much  improve 
his  teaching  by  study  of  the  best  methods,  but  it  may  be  much  over- 
done. 

14.671.  Supposing  a  young  man  to  be  soundly  and  generally 
educated,  in  how  short  a  time  do  you  think  after  he  commences  the 
duties  of  a  responsible  teacher  he  ought  to  become  a  teacher,  if  he  is 
ever  likely  to  become  so  ? — I  think  his  first  year  would  teach  him  the 
general  line  of  his  work,  the  details  he  will  get  by  experience. 

14.672.  And  that  without  special  training  in  method  ? — I  think  so. 
He  would  be  all  the  better  for  that  of  course,  but,  if  he  were  a  man  of 
intelligence  to  begin  with,  a  year's  actual  experience  would  teach  hirn 
his  work  very  fairly  at  all  events. 

14.673.  Do  I  understand  you  to  come  to  this  conclusion  at  the  end 
of  a  considerable  experience  both  of  actual  education  of  young  men 
intended  for  masters  and  of  attempts  to  teach  them  the  art  of  teaching, 
that  you  think  that  latter  branch  of  the  subject  has  been  perhaps  a 
little  over  estimated,  and  that  we  might  rely  in  the  main  on  men 
soundly  educated  to  become  sound  teachers  ? — I  think  so,  most 
decidedly.  I  have  always  thought  so  at  St.  Mark's.  The  men  whose 
heads  are  most  full  of  systems  of  teaching  are  not  the  men  who  make 
the  best  masters. 

14.674.  I  think  the  main  principle  on  which  St.  Mark's  was  founded 
was  that  a  model  school,  or  what  was  then  called  a  normal  school,  was 
not  so  important  as  a  college  giving  two  or  three  years  real  education 
as  the  basis  of  a  subsequent  trained  master  ? — Yes,  it  was  so.  Mr. 
Coleridge  held  this  view  strongly. 

14.675.  And  your  opinion  then  is  that  the  result  has  justified  that 
general  epinion  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

14.676.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  anything  that  you  wish  to  add  to 
the  infoi-mation  that  you  have  already  given  ? — I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  on  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment.  I  think  there  is  a  special 
touchiness,  if  one  may  say  so,  in  the  minds  of  the  parents  of  middle- 
class  boys,  and  a  peculiar  repugnance  to  corporal  punishment.  They 
do  not  seem  to  care  much  whether  the  amount  is  great  or  small ;  it  is  the 
thing  itself  they  do  not  like.  1  think  it  is  very  important  in  middle- 
class  education  to  try  and  find  out  every  possible  mode  of  punishing 
without  resorting  to  this. 

14.677.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  greater  tenderness  on  that  point  in 
the  middle  classes  than  in  the  higher  classes  ? — I  think  so,  certainly  ; 
thii  is  one  main  result  of  my  year's  experience.  I  find  that  to  be  very 
strongly  the  case  here,  but  I  saw  nothing  of  the  kind  at  Eton. 

14.678.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  With  regard  to  their  previous  education, 
do  I  understand  that  you  think  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  as 
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liev.         far  as  you  see  it,  is  rather  defective  in  tlie  mode  in  which  it  is  conveyed 
A.  Daymond.    than  in  the  subjects  that  thoy  profess  to  teach  ? — I  think  so  ;  there  is  a 
13th  Mar  1866  "^^''°* '^^  ^^^^^^S'^iiess,  a  dabbling  in  a  great  many  subjects,  and  a  good 
\ ■  knowledge  in  very  few. 

14.679.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to 
say?— I  should  like  to  say  that  I  havo  as  yet  found  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  the  combination  of  the  different  classes.  We  have  what 
may  be  called  gentlemen's  sons,  the  sons  of  surgeons,  of  clergymen, 
of  large  farmers,  and  small  fanners  ;  they  work  together,  and  live 
together  most  harmoniously.  We  have  not  as  yet  found  the  slightest 
difficulty.  I  thought  it  might  be  desirable  to  say  that  as  in  some  way 
answering  the  point  whether  it  be  possible  to  combine  these  several 
elements.     I  think  it  is  quite  possible. 

14.680.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  education  in  fact  being  the  same  for 
all  ? — The  same  for  all.  I  think  that  in  middle-class  education  (besides 
the  point  of  corporal  punishment),  it  is  essential  to  make  the  life  as 
much  family  life  as  possible.  That  is  what  1  have  tried  to  make  a 
point  in  our  college.  Middle-class  boys  have  of  course  a  good  expe- 
rience of  the  comforts  of  home,  and  a  very  strong  family  feeling  about 
them.  I  think  they  want  dealing  with  as  members  of  one  large  family, 
and  the  more  the  master  can  be  the  parent  and  carry  out  all  the  ai'range- 
ments  of  a  fairly  good  middle-class  family  throughout  the  system, 
especially  in  his  own  dealings  with  the  boys  and  his  own  influence  over 
them,  the  better. 

14.681.  (Lord  Tavnton.)  Do  you  think  the  influence  of  a  public 
school  is  useful  upon  boys  of  the  middle  classes  as  far  as  you  have 
observed  ? — I  think  so. 

14.682.  You  think  the  absence  from  home  for  a  certain  period,  and 
being  at  a  public  school  and  in  communication  with  other  boys,  is  a 
positive  good  ? — I  think  so,  strongly. 

14j683.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Whatever  the  advantages  of  a  boarding- 
school  as  distinguished  from  a  day  school  are,  you  think  that  they  are  as 
applicable,  if  not  more  applicable,  to  the  middle  class  than  to  the  upper 
class  ? — Quite  as  applicable,  certainly. 

14.684.  {Lord  Tavntoti.)  We  have  been  informed  that  in  particular 
localities  the  principle  of  combining  an  education  for  boys  of  the  middle 
classes  and  engrafting  it  upon  the  present  national  schools  has  worked 
successfully  ;  do  you  believe  that  principle  would  be  capable  of  a  wide 
application  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

14.685.  In  the  instances  that  we  have  had,  I  think  it  has  appeared 
that  very  special  care  has  been  taken  by  the  clergymen  of  the  parish  or 
some  one  else  in  this  respect.  Do  you  believe  that  unless  a  degree  of 
care  with  regard  to  these  things  could  be  found  which  would  perhaps 
Ecaicely  be  generally  expected,  it  would  be  possible,  as  a  national  system, 
at  all  to  rely  upon  that  amalgamation  ? — ^If  so,  it  would  be  to  a  very 
limited  extent.     I  am  hardly  prepared  to  say  how  far. 

14.686.  {Mr.  Acland.)  It  is  stated  that  there  is  great  objection  in 
the  country  places  to  the  combination  of  farmere'  sons  with  other  boys 
in  the  national  schools.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  frequently  the  case  ? 
— I  think  it  is.  I  cannot  answer  you  from  any  experience  of  that  kind 
at  Framlingham  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
that  feeling. 

14.687.  In  contemplating,  as  I  understand  you  to  do,  from  your 
answer  to  the  chairman,  the  expansion  of  such  a  system  of  combination 
in  country  schools,  do  you  think  that  the  prejudice  against  the  combi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  farmers  would  tend  to  melt  away  if  they  them- 
selves became  more  interested  in  education  ? — I  think  so. 
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14.688.  Such  a  combination,  I  presume,  would  apply  to  the  case  of         Rev. 
little  boys,  where  the  fathers  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  have  a  pi-ivate    -^-  Daymmd. 
tutor  in  his  own  family,  and  would  meet  the  case  of  boys  between  the  ,^^,Z,     ',q.„ 

age  of  seven  and  the  age  of  admission  to  Fraraliugham  ;  it  would  chiefly  ^^' 

apply  to  that  period  ? — ^Yes. 

14.689.  In  the  combination  of  various  classe:s  in  your  own  college 
may  not  the  case  arise  of  a  boy  exhibiting  considerable  capabilities  for 
the  higher  kinds  of  liberal  education,  who  might  therefore  wisli  his 
education  to  be  so  conducted  that  he  might,  if  he  could,  obtain  an 
exhibition,  or  by  any  other  means  go  to  the  universities.  Does  your 
system  admit  of  that  progressive  rise  ? — ^Yes,  in  a  measure.  He  would 
get  Latin,  for  instance,  with  us  as  part  of  the  ordinary  course,  and 
would  be  enabled  to  learn  Greek  as  an  extra  subject.  We  have  pro- 
vided for  extra  subjects  as  the  wish  for  tliem  has  arisen,  such  as  the 
study  of  the  pianoforte  and  dancing  ;  we  have  also  a  class  for  Greek 
(but  there  are  not  more  tlian  eight  boys  in  it).  Such  a  boy  would  gain 
a  very  fair  amount  of  Latin  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  college  work, 
provided  he  stayed  long  enough  ;  I  may  say  a  very  good  knowledge, 
and  (as  an  extra  subject)  Greek  simultaneously  with  his  Latin. 

14.690.  Do  you  contemplate  that  as  j'our  college  goes  on  the  sons  of 
professional  men,  desirous  of  getting  at  a  reduced  cost  the  earlier  stage 
of  a  high  education,  might  do  so  ? — I  think  so. 

14.691.  Would  not  that  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the  whole  scale  of 
your  college  and  to  turn  it  away  from  its  primary  object  ? — Yes,  but 
the  governors  have  a  decided  check  upon  all  admissions,  and  1  do  not 
think  there  is  the  slightest  fear  of  their  allowing  such  boys  to  come  ;  iu 
any  considerable  numbers,  at  all  events. 

Mr.  William  Bakham  called  in  and  examined.  Mr. 

W.  Bcirham. 

14.692.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Are  you  a  tradesman  living  in  Lambeth  ?         

—Yes. 

14.693.  Have  you  resided  there  for  some  time  ? — Yes,  for  some  years 
now. 

14.694.  You  are,  I  believe,  the  father  of  a  family  ? — Yes. 

14.695.  How  many  sons  have  you  got  ? — 'Three  living. 

14.696.  What  are  their  ages  ? — The  eldest  one  is  14,  the  second  is 
11,  and  the  third  is  about  7  or  8. 

14.697.  You  have  probably  been  led  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
affording  them  a  suitable  education  ? — ^Yes. 

14.698.  What  course  have  you  pursued  in  that  respect  ;  what  have 
you  done  in  regard  to  them  ? — I  have  generally  sent  them  to  a  church 
of  England  school ;  that  is  the  principal  thing  I  have  done. 

14.699.  Do  you  mean  to  a  national  school  ? — No  ;  I  have  always 
paid  for  them ;   to  such  a  school  as  Mr.  Gregory's. 

14.700.  Mr.  Gregory  is,  I  believe,  a  clergyman  living  in  Lambeth  ? 
—Yes. 

14.701.  He  keeps  a  school? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  keeps  the 
school  or  not,  he  superintends  the  school. 

14.702.  Is  he  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  ? — Yes. 

14.703.  I  believe  it  is  a  middle-class  school  engrafted  on  a  national 
school  ? — There  is  no  doubt  it  is  a  middle-class  school. 

14.704.  What  may  I  ask  is  the  rate  of  payment  ? — One  shilling  a 
week  or  ten  shillings  a  quarter. 

14.705.  Do  you  consider  that  a  reasonable  rate  of  payment  ? — I 
consider  it  sufficient. 
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Mr.  14,706.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  education  your  boys  got  at  this 

W.  Barham.    school  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  feel  satisfied  with  it. 

— —  14,707.  Wliat  was  the  nature  of  the  education,  what  were  the  subjects 

t3th  Mar.l86G.  taught  there  ? — Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar. 

14.708.  By  grammar  do  you  mean  English  grammar  ? — Yes. 

14.709.  Was  any  Latin  taught  there  ? — I  think  not. 

14.710.  Any  modern  languages,  French  or  German  ? — ^I  believe  so, 
by  extra  pay. 

14.711.  Was  arithmetic  and  the  English  language  taught  in  a  satis- 
factory maimer  in  your  opinion  ?— Yes,  pretty  well. 

14.712.  Is  this  a  school  which  is  extensively  used  by  the  tradesmen  ? 
— There's  no  doubt  of  that,  there  are  above  100  boys  there. 

14.713.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  One  hundred  tradesmen's  sons? — ^Yes, 
generally  tradesmen's  sons. 

14.714.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  it  under  the  same  building  as  the 
national  school  ? — No  ;  there  are  two  distinct  places,  the  first  is  termed 
the  school  of  art;  that  has  been  built  of  late  years  and  is  what  they  call 
the  upper  school.  The  charge  is  \s.  or  M.  a  week  and  10s.  or  7s.  Qd.  a 
quarter.  The  lower  schools,  which  have  been  established  a  few  years, 
are  in  Prince's  Road  where  Mr.  Grriffiths'  church  is,  they  there  pay  4rf. 
and  6d.  a  w^eek,  they  are  a  lower  grade,  more  of  a  working  class  ;  where 
my  children  go,  they  are  more  the  tradesman  class. 

14.715.  I  believe  since  that  you  have  sent  one  or  more  of  your  boys 
to  another  school  ? — I  have. 

14.716.  What  school  is  that  ? — St.  Saviour's,  at  Shoreham. 

14.717.  That  is  one  of  Mr.  Woodard's  schools  ? — Yes. 

14.718.  Did  you  send  one  or  two  boys  to  that  school? — One. 

14.719.  How  long  has  he  been  there  ? — About  six  months. 

14.720.  That  is  a  boarding  school  ? — Yes. 

14.721.  What  do  you  pay  there  ? — On  the  circular  it  was  14^.  a 
year. 

14.722.  Did  you  go  and  look  at  the  school  ? — I  have  not  been  down 
there ;  my  wife  has  ;  she  of  course  went  down,  and  she  approved  of  it, 

14.723.  Have  any  of  your  neighbours  and  friends  sent  children  to 
that  school  ? — Yes,  some  of  them. 

14.724.  From  what  you  have  seen  and  heard  of  the  school,  do  you 
believe  that  it  is  a  satisfactory  and  good  education  for  your  son  and  for 
the  sons  of  other  persons  similarly  circumstanced  to  yourself? — Yes,  I 
think  so  ;  I  think  they  have  a  better  opportunity  of  learning,  being 
altogether,  and  being  confined  solely  to  the  place. 

14.725.  I  suppose  from  your  answer  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  a 
boy  getting  away  from  home  for  a  certain  time  and  having  a  sort  of 
public  school  education  with  other  boys  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  reason  I 
sent  my  boy  away.     I  have  not  yet  had  much  opportunity  of  judging. 

14.726.  Arc  you  disposed  to  think  that,  for  the  sons  of  trades- 
men, there  is  a  want  of  the  means  to  give  their  sons  a  good  education 
at  a  reasonable  cost  at  present  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  do  not  think  education 
is  so  cheap  as  it  was  30  years  ago. 

14.727.  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  What  means  were  there  30  years 
ago,  in  your  opinion,  which  do  not  now  exist  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
these  schools  become  endowed  by  the  Government  now,  but  in  the  charity 
schools  the  working  man's  children  used  to  be  brought  up,  and  they 
used  to  have  a  very  good  education  from  those  schools  for  nought. 

14.728.  Were  you  yourself  educated  at  one  of  those  schools  ? — No,  I 
was  not.     I  was  educated  at  a  private  school. 

14.729.  {Mr.  Acland.)  A  commercial  school  ? — Yes. 
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14.730.  At  -what  rate  of  payment  ? — At  Is.  a  week  ;  but  T  left  school  Afy. 
young.     I  left  school  at  10  years  of  age.                                                       'iV.  Barham. 

14.731.  (Lord  Taunton.)  What  is  the  sort. of  subjects  which  you         

think  the  sons  of  tradesmen  ought  to  learn  at  a  school  ?     I  presume  l3thMar.l866 
you  would  teach  them  English  grammar,  reading, writing,  and  arithmetic  ? 

— ^Yes. 

14.732.  What  would  you  give  them  beyond  that  ?  Would  you 
teach  them  mathematics  ? — They  ought  to  know  French,  according  to 
the  present  day. 

14.733.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Why  do  you  attach  so  much  importance  to 
French  ? — ^Because  I  think  we  get  amalgamated  with  France  so  much. 

14.734.  Would  you  teach  them  a  little  Latin,  or  not  ? — Tt  would  be 
very  serviceable  if  they  would  learn  it. 

14.735.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  For  what  object  would  you  have  them 
learn  Latin  ? — I  think  it  is  useful  in  many  things. 

14.736.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Is  it  for  the  sake  of  knowing  the  Latin,  or  for 
the  sake  of  making  them  more  sharp  and  intelligent  ? — For  the  sake 
of  making  them  more  sharp  and  intelligent.  I  do  not  think  Latin  is 
useful  in  our  business,  the  building  business,  but  they  do  not  all  feel 
disposed  to  follow  the  building  business. 

14.737.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  think  it  helps  them  to  learn  their 
own  tongue  ? — It  might  do  so. 

14.738.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  see  much  diiFerence  among  the  sons 
of  tradesmen  who  have  learned  a  little  Latin  and  those  who  have  not  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  do. 

14.739.  Which  get  on  best  ? — I  think  those  who  have  learned  a  little 
Latin. 

14.740.  (Lord,  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  know  tlie 
history  and  literature  of  their  own  country  ? —  Yes,  certainly. 

14.741.  These  things,  I  presume,  are  taught  in  Mr.  Woodard's 
school  ? — I  believe  so. 

14.742.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Looking  at  your  own  trade  and  that  of  other 
building  trades,  do  you  attach  much  importance  to  learning  geometry 
or  mathematics  ? — Certainly. 

14.743.  Why  ? — Because  it  is  of  great  assistance  in  our  business. 

14.744.  Is  it  a  thing  which  the  more  intelligent  working  men  are 
very  fond  of  following  up  afterwards  ? — Yes  ;  if  a  man  becomes  a 
tradesman  and  he  knows  geometry  or  mensuration  it  leads  him  up  to 
higher  positions. 

14.745.  Is  it  a  subject  which  intelligent  mechanics  are  very  fond  of 
going  on  with  afterwards  ? — Very  fond  of,  generally. 

14.746.  Do  you  think  it  a  great  advantage  for  that  purpose  to  have 
learned  Euclid,  as  a  boy,  to  enable  them  to  get  on  afterwards  ? — I 
should  consider  it  so. 

14.747.  Have  you  noticed  that  amongst  other  workmen  ? — Yes,  I 
have  seen  it. 

14.748.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  that  they 
should  learn  the  elements  of  natural  history  and  a  little  chemistry,  and 
so  on  ? — It  all  depends  on  what  they  are  going  to  follow.  I  do  not 
think  chemistry  is  useful  in  the  building  trade,  but  geometry  is. 

14.749.  How  late  would  you  wish  a  son. of  yours  to  remain  at  school  ? 
— ^I  should  like  him  to  keep  at  school  till  16. 

14.750.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Even  if  he  was  going  to  follow  your  trade  ? 
—Yes. 

14.751.  (I^ord  Lyttelton^  How  did  you  hear  of  this  school  at  Shore- 
ham  ? — By  attending  one  of  the  meetings  of  Mr.  Woodard's. 
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islr.  14,752.  Do  you  think  tlie  existence  of  his  school  is  much  known 

W.  Barham.    among  the  people  of  your  class  in  your  part  of  London  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  is ;  I  think  it  ought  to  be  more  known  than  it  is. 

14.753.  Do  you  think,  generally,  if  they  had  a  good  school  in  a  good 
situation,  within  a  convenient  distance  of  London,  they  would  be  glad 
to  send  their  boys  to  it  ? — I  think  so. 

14.754.  You  said  the  expense  wasl4Z.  a  year? — ^Ycs,  it  comes  to 
more  than  tliat. 

14.755.  Is  14/.  the  nominal  charge  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  the  charge. 

14.756.  What  is  there  besides  ? — The  extras  for  last  quarter  came  to 
Ql. ;  it  came  altogether  to  24Z.  a  year  but  then  there  was  a  little 
clothing  witli  it,  because  it  seems  right  that  thej'  should  Iceep  them 
respectable,  and  when  tliey  tear  their  clothes,  or  want  others,  they  order 
them  to  be  made. 

14.757.  Do  you  reckon  in  that  the  expense  of  the  journey  ? — No. 

14.758.  If  you  talie  that  at  '241.  a  year,  do  you  think  many  tradesmen 
of  about  your  class  in  London  would  be  found  willing  to  pay  that  for  a 
good  education  ? — No,  it  is  almost  too  mucli  money  1  fancy. 

14.759.  How  much  do  you  think  on  an  average  they  would  be  willing 
to  pay  ? — I  should  think  about  20/.  a  year. 

14.760.  What  do  you  yourself  pay  a  week  for  the  education  of  your 
children? — I  think  about  13«.  a  week. 

14.761.  Does  that  include  maintenance? — Yes;  for  instance  I  pay 
down  24/.  a  year  for  the  school  at  Shoreham ;  then  I  have  two  girls,  for 
one  I  pay  \s,  and  another  8c?.,  and  one  boy  for  whom  I  pay  1*.,  so  tliat 
there  is  an  average  of  about  13s.  or  13*.  6d.  a  week. 

14.762.  Where  do  tlie  girls  go  to  school  ? — Tliey  go  to  private  schools. 

14.763.  Can  you  get  good  private  schools  for  them  ? — I  pay  Is.  or 
1,9.  2d.  a  week  on  an  average  for  one  girl. 

14.764.  And  are  the}''  good  schools,  do  they  get  on  well  there  ? — I 
like  a  private  school  best  for  girls. 

14.765.  Are  they  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

14.766.  Day  schools  ? — Day  schools. 

14.767.  What  is  tlie  course  of  their  studies  ? — Reading,  wriring, 
arithmetic,  and  grammar,  geograpliy,  and  plain  and  fancy  needlework. 

14.768.  Are  they  kept  by  a  mistress  or  a  master  ? — By  a  mistress. 

14.769.  What  is  the  number  of  girls  there  ? — I  think  from  about  25 
to  30. 

14.770.  A  small  private  school  ? — Yes  ;  I  prefer  it  to  the  lai*ger  one. 

14.771.  {Lord  Taunton.)  In  the  case  of  girls  would  you  prefer  day 
schools  and  the  girls  living  with  you,  rather  than  let  them  go  to  boarding 
schools  ? — I  do  not  Icnow  tliat  there  is  tliat  difference :  I  could  not 
answer  that  question  nicely  because  I  have  not  sent  any  of  them  away. 

14.772.  You  said  that  in  the  case  of  boys  you  thought  that  there  was 
a  positive  advantage  in  sending  them  away  from  home  ? — Yes. 

14.773.  Do  you  tliink  the  same  motives  would  apply  in  the  case  of 
the  girls  ? — I  think  I  do. 

14.774.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  prefer  small  schools  for  girls  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  sent  my  girls,  some  few  years  ago  when  it  first  opened,  to  the 
school  which  is  established  at  Stockwell,  the  juvenile  school  there. 

14.775.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What  was  the  size  of  that  school? — j^ think 
there  are  200  or  300  girls.     It  is  called  Stockwell  college. 

14.776.  Did  you  take  your  girls  away  from  that  school  ? — Yes. 

14.777.  WiU  you  tell  us  why  ? — Small  girls  and  large  girls  get  amal- 
gamated and  they  learned  too  much  from  other  girls,  they  ought  to  be 
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of  one  age  as  nearly  as  possible  to  be  educated  together,  they  ought  to  Mr. 

be  classed  out.  W';  Barlu,:,. 

14.778.  {Lofd  Lyttelton.)  You  are  content  that  your  boys,  if  they 
are  to  go  to  your  OAvn  trade,  should  be  kept  at  school,  having  a  general 
education,  till  they  are  15  or  16  ? — ^Yes. 

14.779.  Putting  oiF  the  learning  of  your  own  trade  entirely  till  after 
that  time  ? — Yes. 

14.780.  You  think  that  is  the  best  thing  to  do  ? — Yes. 

14.781.  You  said  you  thought  that  when  you  were  a  boy  the  educa- 
tion was  cheaper ;  but  do  you  think  that  the  education  which  your  boy 
gets  at  Shoreham  is  a  better  education  than  could  be  got  when  you 
were  a  boy  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so ;  but  I  have  not  had  much  opportunity 
of  proving  it. 

14.782.  Your  other  two  boys  go  to  Mr.  Gregory's  school? — One 
does,  the  other  has  started  out  in  life,  he  would  not  go  to  school  any 
longer  than  14. 

14.783.  Does  the  one  who  goes  to  Mr.  Gregory's  school  learn  Latin  ? 
— He  is  in  a  junior  class,  he  is  young  yet,  between  7  and  8. 

14.784.  But  Latin  is  a  part  of  the  course  in  that  school  ? — ^Yes. 

14.785.  What  do  you  think,  in  the  minds  of  your  neighbours  and 
yourself,  is  the  sort  of  religious  instruction  which  they  wish  their  boys 
to  have  ? — Do  you  mean,  generally  speaking,  the  neighbourhood  that  I 
reside  in  ? 

14.786.  Those  of  your  class  generally,  what  is  the  religious  instinic- 
tion  which  they  wish  for  their  boys,  is  it  that  of  the  Church  of 
England  ? — I  believe  so,  I  follow  the  Church  of  England  myself. 

14.787.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  point  they  attach  much  importance  to, 
that  they  should  have  regular  religious  instruction  in  their  schools  ? — 
I  think  it  is  requisite  myself. 

14.788.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  that  the  general  opinion  of  those  whom 
you  come  across  in  business  ? — I  think  so. 

14.789.  Do  you  think  they  care  about  it  ? — Yes. 

14.790.  {Dr.  Temple.)  You  said  you  were  not  quite  satisfied 
with  the  school  where  your  hoy  went,  where  you  paid  lOs.  a  quarter  or 
Is.  a  week  ;  can  you  state  what  you  think  deficient  there  ? — If  there  is 
anything  that  is  deficient  it  is  in  this  way.  I  consider  that  when  they 
ai'e  in  the  junior  classes  the  parties  are  not  competent  enough  to  rule 
boys  ;  the  head-master  is,  of  course,  an  efficient  man,  but  the  under- 
masters,  or  whatever  they  may  be  termed,  I  do  not  think  are  manhood 
enough  to  teach  the  boys. 

14.791.  It  is  not  that  you  find  any  fault  with  the  course  of  insti-uc- 
tion  ? — No,  I  do  not  find  any  fault  with  that. 

14.792.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  Do  they  not  charge  for  books  at 
Shoreham  ? — Yes. 

14.793.  That  was  included  in  the  6/.  ?— Yes. 

14.794.  The  endowed  schools  which  you  were  at  still  exist,  do  they 
not  ? — I  think  not,  I  think  they  come  under  the  government  regulations. 
I  went  to  a  private  school,  but  I  knew  of  these  endowed  schools. 

14.795.  The  education  was  there  given  gratuitously  ? — Yes,  and  I 
fancy  they  had  a  better  education  than  I  received  for  Is.  a  week. 


Qq 
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Wednesday,  14tli  March  1866. 

PRESENT  : 

LoKD  Taunton. 

Lord  Lyttjelton. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Stokhar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD   TAUNTON  in  tub  Chair. 

Sev.  The  Rev.  Robert  Gregory  called  in  and  examined. 

' '         14,796.  {Lord  Taunton.')  I  believe  you   are  the  inoimbent,  of  the 

14th  Mar.lS66.  parish  of  St.  Mary  the  Less,  Lambeth,  and  of  St.  Peter's,  Vaiixhall  ? — 

— I  am  incumbent  of  St.  Mary's.     St.  Peter,  Vauxhall,  is  a  district  taken 

out  of  my  parish. 

14.797.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  situation  ? — Twelve  years. 

14.798.  I  believe  during  that  time  your  attention  has  been  a  good  deal 
called  to  the  state  of  the  education  of  what  may  be  called  the  lower 
portion  of  the  middle  class  ;  I  mean  the  sons  of  mechanics  and  small 
tradesmen,  and  of  that  class  which  is  just  above  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  usually  of  sending  their  sons  to  the  national  school  ? — It  has. 

14.799.  I  believe  that  is  a  numerous  class  in  Lambeth  ? — A  con- 
siderable class  ;  the  artizans  being  the  larger  proportion  of  it,  that  is  to 
say,  in  my  part  of  Lambeth. 

14.800.  Did  you  And  that  there  was  a  notorious  want  of  the  means  of 
a  sound  education  for  tlie  children  of  parents  of  that  description  ? — A 
complete  absence  of  it,  I  should  say. 

14.801.  Were  they  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  sons  to  the  national 
schools  ? — To  a  small  extent,  but  chiefly  to  private  schools. 

14.802.  Why  did  they  not  send  their  sons  to  a  greater  extent  to  the 
national  schools  ? — From  class  prejudice,  they  were  called  "  charity 
schools." 

14.803.  They  sent  them  to  private  schools  ? — Yes. 

14.804.  What,  generally  speaking,  was  the  character  of  those  private 
schools  ? — Very  indifferent. 

14.805.  They  were  day  scholars,  of  coui'se  ? — Entirely.  Of  course 
when  we  get  amongst  the  shopkeepers  with  money,  they  frequently 
send  their  children  to  boarding  schools  in  the  neighbourhood. 

14.806.  What  was,  generally  speaking,  the  rate  of  payment  which 
persons  of  this  description  were  able  and  willing  to  give  for  the 
education  of  their  children  as  day  scholars  in  these  schools  ? — In  the 
class  that  I  had  most  to  do  with,  it  would  be  about  10s.  a  quarter,  or  a 
shilling  a  week. 

14.807.  Do  you  think  that  is  about  what  persons  in  that  situation  may 
be  expected  to  give  for  the  education  of  their  children  ? — About  that. 

14.808.  I  believe  you  were  very  instrumental  in  introducing  a  different 
system  for  the  education  of  these  children  ? — I  established  a  school  of 
the  kind. 

14.809.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  to  the  Commission  what 
that  system  was  ? — We  opened  a  school  where  the  children  should  all 
pay  sixpence  a  week.  We  made  no  exclusion,  except  simply  what  the 
payment  itself  made.  We  began  with  three  boys,  and  gradually  and 
steadily  the  school  grew,  until  at  last,  in  the  year  1860,  the  school  being 
very  full,  we  determined  to  build  better  premises.     When  these  were 
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erected,  we  thought  it  better  to  divide  the  school  into  two  parts,  in  one  Bev. 

of  which  the  boys  should  pay  a  shilling,  and  in  the  other  sixpence  a    ^-  Gregory. 

14.810.  Was  this  a  national  school  ?— A  national  school.  HthMar.1866. 

14.811.  Are  the  Commission  to  understand  that  you  engrafted  this 
education,  which  you  believe  specially  adapted  to  the  middle-class  boys, 
upon  an  existing  national  school,  but  one  which  was  in  a  very  dormant 
and  inactive  condition  ? — It  was  worse  than  that.  For  some  years  all 
the  schools  in  the  parish  had  been  closed,  from  inability  to  procui'e 
funds  for  the  necessary  expenses,  the  parish  being  very  poor. 

14.812.  Even  the  national  schools  ? — Even  the  national  schools. 

14.813.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  Lambeth  with  regard  to  the 
national  schools,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  these  middle-class  schools  ? — 
There  are  very  efficient  national  schools. 

14.814.  What  means  did  you  take  to  make  this  change  ? — We  first  got 
up  the  lower  middle-class  school,  and  made  it  nearly  self-supporting, 
and  then  used  the  funds  then  set  at  liberty  for  the  national  schools. 

14,813.  Do  you  mean  that,  with  the  plant  of  the  premises  and  so  forth, 
you  started  that  as  a  national  school,  or  a  middle-class  school  ? — I  fomid 
two  national  schools  deserted  ;  I  began  them  both  as  middle-class 
schools,  with  a  payment  of  sixpence  a  week  each. 

14.816.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Did  you  do  that  simply  because  you  had  no 
funds  either  in  the  way  of  subscription  or  endowment  to  help  you  ? — 
It  was  to  a  great  extent  that,  and  to  a  great  extent  also  because  I  felt 
that  the  other  class  was  a  most  important  class  that  had  been  very  much 
neglected. 

14.817.  (Lord  Taunton^  Your  district,  I  think,  is  very  poor,  and 
you  have  hardly  any  persons  from  whom  you  can  get  subscriptions  ? — 
The  collector  of  income  tax  told  me  that  out  of  my  16,000  people  there 
were  90  assessed  to  the  income  tax,  and  of  those  90,  30  kept  publichoiises. 
My  own  income,  as  incumbent  of  the  district,  in  ten  years  averaged  80?. 

14.818.  Are  there  no  great  employers  of  labour  connected  with  this 
district  ? — None  directly,  except  the  gas  company,  and  Sir  Robert  Burnet 
and  Company. 

14.819.  I  presume  from  that  that  the  great  builders  and  other  persons 
who  employ  labour  on  a  great  scale  are  not  connected  with  this  district? 
— Not  directly.  The  freehold  of  the  whole  parish  belongs  to  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall.  In  the  time  of  William  the  Fourth  it  was  let  upon  im- 
provident leases. 

14.820.  {Mr.  Jcland.)  What  class  of  persons  are  the  householders  ? 
— Very  small  people  indeed,  as  a  rule.  There  is  one  copyholder  who, 
happily  for  us,  is  connected  with  it,  that  is  Mr.  Benyon,  the  member  for 
Berkshire,  whose  purse  is  very  liberally  open  to  us. 

14.821.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Under  the  system  you  have  described 
I  pi'esume  children  of  the  humblest  class,  and  of  the  class  above  that, 
children  of  mechanics  and  small  tradesmen,  meet  together  in  the  same 
school  ? — We  have  no  labourers'  children  in  the  upper  school,  not  actual 
labourers.' 

14.822.  They  are  perfectly  distinct  schools  ? — Yes. 

14.823.  {Mr.  Acland.)  When  you  use  the  term  "  labourer  "  do  you 
mean  to  distinguish  between  the  labourer  and  the  artizan  ? — Yes,  I  mean 
the  hodman. 

14.824.  In  saying  that  there  are  no  labourers,  you  do  not  mean  that 
there  are  no  members  of  the  working  class  living  by  daily  labour  ? — 
Most  of  them  are  children  of  people  of  that  kind. 

14.825.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Is  that  a  class  which  would  not  like  to 

Qq2 
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Rev.  send  their  children  to  the  national  school  ? — Yes;  the  more  steady  and 

_f'"'^'     respectable  members  of  it  will  not  send  their  children  to  any  great  extent 
I4th  Mar.1866   ^  ^  mixed  national  school. 

. ■       14,826.  {Lord  Lyttelion.)  Are  they  in  receipt  of  vreekly  v/ages  ? — 

Most  of  them. 

14.827.  And  yet  they  do  not  send  their  children  to  the  national 
school  ? — Some  do,  but  the  better  ones  will  not. 

14.828.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  they  also  object  to  their  sons  being  mixed 
up  with  the  sons  of  the  hodmen  and  labourers  ? — Yes,  they  do.  It  is  a 
great  deal  in  this  way,  we  have  a  gi'eat  many  small  people  who  are  half 
employer  half  labourer.  At  one  time  of  the  year  they  may  liave  one  or 
two  men  in  their  employ,  at  other  times  I  have  known  them  pawn  their 
coat,  and  unable  to  go  to  chui-ch  because  they  were  so  poor. 

14.829.  {Lord  TaunCon.)  This  class  willingly  send  their  children  to 
the  school  you  have  described  ? — They  do. 

14.830.  What  number  of  children  do  you  unite  in  one  school  ? — We 
have  in  the  two  divisions  just  under  200. 

14.831.  {Mr.  Baines.)  That  is  your  middle  class  school  ? — ^Yes. 
The  school  is  in  the  shape  of  a  T-  In  the  leg  of  the  If  they  pay  Is., 
and  in  the  top  they  pay  Qd.  a  week. 

14.832.  {Mr.  Acland.)  About  how  many  are  there  in  each  ? — It  is 
about  equally  divided. 

14.833.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  the  education  different  in  the  two 
divisions  ? — Where  they  pay  Is.  they  remain  longer  at  school,  and  we 
get  them  up  to  a  higher  point. 

14.834.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  long  do  they  stay  ?— Till  about  14. 
Wc  are  now  preparing  several  boys  for  the  Cambridge  middle  class 
examinations. 

14.835.  {Mr.  Acland.)  How  long  do  they  stay  in  the  other  school  1-^ 
Not  above  12. 

14.836.  {Lord.  Taunton.)  Do  boys  I'ise  from  one  of  these  schools  to 
the  other  ? — Thoy  can  do  so  any  day  they  like. 

14.837.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)   But  do  they  ? — Frequently. 

14.838.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Does  the  boy  of  the  better  sort  of  tradesman 
enter  the  school  and  get  his  elementary  knowledge  in  the  lower  school, 
or  does  he  go  at  once  into  the  upper  school  ? — Whichever  he  likes. 
The  one  who  could  afford  the  higher  class  would  pay  the  shilling  at 
•once.     We  have  two  independent  head  masters  now. 

14.839.  The  managing  body  do  not  say  where  a  boy  is  to  go  ? — Not 
in  the  least. 

14.840.  You  leave  that  to  the  parents  ? — Absolutely. 

14.841.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  ns  the  sort  of  education 
that  you  give  ? — We  are  obliged  to  make  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  popular. 
Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  is  the  definite  basis  of  it ;  and  then 
we  teach  the  boys  a  certain  amount  of  grammar,  a  fair  knowledge  of 
geography,  some  history,  not  very  much  ;  and  then  in  the  first  class  we 
get  Euclid  and  algebra  besides  this.    Then  we  have  a  French  master. 

14.842.  {Mr.  Acland.)  When  you  speak  of  the  first  class,  are  you 
speaking  of  one  school  only  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the  higher  part  now. 

14.843.  All  you  say  now  relates  to  the  higher  school  ? — ^Yes.  If  we 
saw  a  very  promising  boy,  fit  for  the  first  class,  even  if  he  could  not 
afford  it,  we  should  pay  the  difference  ourselves  and  put  him  in  the 
upper  school. 

14.844.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  this  school  self-supporting  ? — With  the 
Government  grant  it  is. 

14.845.  Do  you  apply  the  Government  grant,  which  I  presume  is 
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given  for  national  schools,  to  those  middle-class  schools  ? — The  Goverji-     „  ^^'  ^ 

ment  grant,  as  you  are  aware,  is  paid  upon  individuals.    A  considerable       ' 

number  of  individuals  are  excepted,  and  we  get  grants  for  the  rest.  utli  Mar.1366. 

14.846.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Can  you  say  how  that  lino  is  drawn? — 

The  line  is  drawn  under  these  supplementary  rules      One  of  them  is  a 

very  difficult  one  and  an  exceedingly  objectionable  one.  The  supple- 
mentary rule  of  the  greatest  difficulty  is  the  third.  "  Would  it  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  pay  9c?.  a  v/eek  for  the  schooling  of  each 
of  his  children  ?  "  We  frequently  find  that  a  parent  will  send  a  very 
small  child,  or  two  small  children,  to  our  infant  school,  where  they  pay 
2d.  or  3rf.  a  week,  and  then  we  put  it  to  the  inspectors  whether,  if  the 
whole  lot  of  children  under  our  tuition  upon  an  average  pay  less  than 
9(f.  a  week  we  have  not  the  right  to  claim,  and  the  inspectors  say  we 
have. 

14.847.  {Mr.  Babies.')  Although  they  are  not  strictly  of  the  working 
classes  ? — ^No.  If  they  employ  labour  they  are  out  of  the  field  alto- 
gether ;  if  they  pay  income  tax  they  arc  out  of  the  field  altogether  ;  but 
the  bulk  of  ours  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

14.848.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  They  work  with  their  own  hands  ? — Yes  ; 
and  the  shopkeepers  have  no  assistance. 

14.849.  You  do  not  tell  the  inspector  that  you  call  them  middle-class 
schools  ? — In  the  forms  we  call  the  schools  by  the  generic  term  national 
schools  ;  we  avoid  it  in  the  parish  in  order  not  to  offijud  the  prejudices 
of  the  parents.     We  could  not  swim  without  the  Government  grant. 

14.850.  {Lord  Tcmnton.)  They  are  national  schools  ? — Yes. 

14.851.  You  manage  to  mould  them  so  as  to  make  them  tlie  means  of 
affording  education  to  persons  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  middle  class  ? 
—Yes. 

14.852.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  And  you  get  Government  assistance  to 
schools  where  the  children  pay  a  shilling  a  week  ? — Yes. 

14.853.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  thei'e  any  other  definition  of  a  woi'king 
man  which  you  think  might  be  with  advantage  substituted  for  that 
which  is  recognized  by  the  Revised  Code  of  the  Privy  Council  ? — Yes  ; 
that  sanctioned  by  the  same  Privy  Council  for  schools  of  art. 

"  1.  Artizans  or  operatives  in  the  receipt  of  weekly  wages,  supporting 
themselves  by  their  own  manual  labour,  or  the  children  of  the  same  not 
earning  their  own  livelihood. 

"  2.  Persons  wlio,  though  paid  at  longer  intervals  than  a  week  or  for 
piece  work,  support  themselves  by  their  own  manual  labour. 

"  3.  Persons  not  supporting  themselves  by  manual  labour,  but  being 
of  the  same  means  and  social  level  as  those  who  do  so  (such  as  small 
shopkeepers  having  petty  stocks,  and  employing  no  one  but  members  of 
their  own  family,  and  small  tradesmen  not  employing  apprentices), 
village  carpenters,  and  the  like,  policemen,  coastguards,  &c. 

"  4.  Persons  not  supporting  themselves  by  manual  labour,  but  such 
as  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  to  pay  the  fee  of  middle-class 
students,  as  some  description  of  clerks,  shopmen,  &c. 

"  5.  No  payment  will  bo  made  on  account  of  any  artizan,  as  above 
defined,  who  is  assessed  to  the  income  tax." 

We  do  not  claim  for  a  single  person  who  does  not  answer  every  one 
of  those  definitions. 

14.854.  To  whom  does  that  definition  which  you  have  just  read 
apply? — To  students  in  art  schools,  for  whom  the  Government  gives 

help. 

14.855.  On  account  of  whom  the  Government  pays  a  capitation 
allowance .-' — Yes. 
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Rev.  14,856.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  believe  the  parents  of  the  boys  are 

21.  Gregory,     satisfied  with  the  kind  of  education  they  receive,  and  the  subjects 

14th  M  r  1866  *^"8'^* '' — I  believe  they  are  thoroughly  satisfied.      When  we  get  a 

" ■  promising  boy  in  the  upper  school  he  scarcely  ever  leaves  us  till  he 

loaves  to  go  to  work. 

14.857.  How  late  is  that  ? — About  14  on  an  average. 

14.858.  And  you  believe,  for  the  advantage  of  these  classes,  thpt  is 
about  the  time  which  it  is  desirable  they  should  remain  in  school  ? — I 
think  about  that  time. 

14.859.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  boys  passing  out 
of  the  region  of  ordinary  labour  into  a  higher  educational  level  out  of 
your  school  ? — From  our  art  school  we  have. 

14.860.  You  have  not  mentioned  that  school? — No,  that  is  a 
different  scliool  altogether.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  come  here 
at  all. 

14.861.  From  the  upper  middle  class  school  of  which  you  have 
spoken,  have  you  ever  passed  on  a  boy  sliowing  literary  or  other  ability 
into  a  higlier  school  of  any  kind  ? — When  the  parents  liave  risen,  as 
they  sometimes  do  very  rapidly,  I  have  occasionally  persuaded  them  to 
send  their  sons  to  the  Shorehara  schools. 

14.862.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  means  which  you 
have  adopted  have  given  an  opportunity  of  procuring  a  sufficient 
education  to  this  class  of  society  in  your  district  ? — 1  believe  it  has, 
and  that  without  it  they  would  never  have  had  any  but  the  most 
meagre  education  possible. 

14.863.  You  think  now  they  do  possess  the  means  at  a  reasonable 
cost  of  a  suilicient  education  for  their  children  ? — I  do. 

14.864.  And  do  you  find  that  they  gladly  and  willingly  avail  them- 
selves of  it  ? — Yes  ;  there  was  the  prejudice  to  begin  with  of  the 
charity  school.  It  is  a  national  school,  and  there  was  that  prejudice  to 
begin  with,  but  it  is  wearing  down  very  rapidly  indeed.  We  have 
been  talking  about  Government  help.  There  is  one  thing  I  would 
mention,  and  that  is  that  if  there  is  no  Government  help,  there  is  a 
perpetual  temptation  to  take  these  schools  beyond  the  reach  of  this 
class  of  persons.  I  have  had  .several  persons  come  to  my  school  and 
say,  "  If  you  will  double  j'-our  tei-ms  we  will  fill  your  school  with  boys." 
They  have  said  that  tliey  had  a  wide  connexion  amongst  clerks  and 
other  people  in  that  neighbourhood.  They  knew  it  was  the  best 
education  given  in  the  neighbourhood. 

14.865.  {Mr.  Acland.)  The  effect  of  that  would  be  to  defeat  the 
main  object  for  which  the  schools  were  founded  ? — It  would  absolutely 
defeat  my  object. 

14.866.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  lower  middle  class  boys  would  have 
been  forced  out  ? — Yes,  they  could  not  have  paid  the  pound  a  quai-ter. 
The  Government  help  is  a  very  enormous  assistance  to  us ;  v/e  could 
not  float  without  it, 

14.867.  {Lord  Taunton.)  The  lowncss  of  the  foes,  ns  T  understand 
you,  keeps  the  school  down  to  the  level  where  yov\  think  its  greatest 
utilif}'  occurs  ? — It  does. 

14.868.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  generally  the  financial 
condition  of  the  school  with  regard  to  cost  ? — It  cost  last  year  21.  2s.  6d. 
a  boy,  per  annum. 

14.869.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Was  that  the  upper  school  ? — The  upper 
school . 

14.870.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  are  not  speaking  of  the  receipts  of  the 
school,  but  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  e.ftablishment  ? — The  actual  cost 
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of  the  establishment.     With  am  average  attendance  of  165  boys  we  paid  -Ke"- 

2961.  for  masters,  and  54/.  for  all  other  expenses,  cleaning,  lighting,  &c.     ■'  ■  ^^9on/- 
I  think  that  is  as  nearly  as  possible  21.  2s.  6d.  a  boy.  j4fj,  ]vfar.i866 

14.871.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  When  you  speak  of  each  boy  costing  21.  2s.  6d.       !_ 

does  that  mean  the  cost  to  you   or  the  cost  out  of  the  Government 

grant  ns  -well  as  what  is  provided  by  the  school  fees  ? — The  whole  cost 
from  all  sources. 

14.872.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Does  that  include  any  sum  for  the  premises  ? 
— Noue  whatever. 

14.873.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  That  was  all  given  ? — That  was  given, 
and  the  schools  being  new  the  cost  for  repairs  is  of  course  unusually 
small. 

14.874.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Will  you  explain  how  that  cost  is  met  ? — 
The  boys*  payments  of  a  shilling  and  sixpence  a  week  came  to  258?.  a 
year,  the  Governraent  grant  74Z..  and  then  20/.  which  really  was  made 
up  by  our  fitting  up  a  gymnastic  yard  for  the  boys,  out  of  subscriptions. 

14.875.  {Mr.  Baines.)  That  is  not  an  annual  expense  ? — No  ;  we 
wanted  the  gymnastics,  we  had  the  money,  and  so  we  spent  it  in  that 
way. 

14.876.  {Mr.  Acland.)  With  regard  to  the  74/.  from  the  Government, 
is  that  given  in  the  way  of  direct  capitation  fee  for  these  particular 
boys,  or  is  it  a  portion  of  the  general  allowance  for  your  whole  system 
taken  at  your  own  discretion  ? — No  ;  it  is  the  particular  apportionment 
for  those  boys. 

14.877.  Are  there  any  particular  circumstances  which  make  it  more 
easy  to  do  what  you  have  done  in  your  case  tlian  in  other  places,  or  do 

you  think  that  what  you  have  done  might  be  adopted  in  many  towns  in  , 

England  ? — I  thinli:  there  is  no  town  in  England  where  it  might  not  be 
done  quite  as  successfully  as  with  us. 

14.878.  I  should  think  you  had  more  difficulties  to  contend  with  ? 
— I  should  think  so,  because  we  certainly  ai'e  poorer. 

14.879.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  At  what  should  you  estimate  the  average 
wages  of  the  parents  who  send  their  children  to  these  shilling  and  six- 
penny schools  ? — At  21. 

14.880.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Will  you  state  the  maximum  and  minimum  ? 
— ^I  should  say  it  ran  from  25*.  up  to  50*.  With  respect  to  the  Govern- 
ment grant  there  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  say.  If  a  Government 
grant  is  refused  to  a  school  of  this  kind,  it  would  look  as  though  the 
only  sins  that  the  Government  regarded  as  inexcusable  on  the  part  of 
the  labouring  classes  were  love  for  their  children,  and  thrift.  I  would 
take  the  case  of  three  workmen  who  work  side  by  side.  They  each 
earn  30s.  One  man  is  drunken  and  below  the  ordinary  average  ;  he 
spends  20s.  a  week  in  drink,  and  takes  10*.  home.  His  child  goes  to 
the  ragged  school  and  is  helped  by  the  Government.  The  second  is 
about  an  average  working  man.  He  spends  10*.  of  his  30*.  in  drink 
and  20*.  goes  home.  His  child  goes  to  a  school  where  he  psiys  2d.  a  week. 
The  third  parent  is  industrious  and  thrifty  and  cares  for  his  children. 
He  pays  a  shilling  a  week  to  keep  them  away  from  the  bad  example  of 
the  children  of  his  bad  companions.  If,  therefore,  a  grant  was  refused 
to  my  school  and  to  schools  like  mine,  it  would  be  Government  visiting 
upon  the  parents  the  sins  of  thrift  and  love  for  their  children. 

14.881.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Would  not  that  objection  apply  more  or 
less  to_  any  system  in  which  the  State  did  not  undertake  the  duty  of 
educating  the  classes  of  society  much  above  the  labouring  classes. 
Wherever  you  drew  the  line  would  it  not  happen  that  if  a  man  by 
industry. and  thrift  kept  himself  above  that  line  he  would  so  far  be  at 
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??  rZ,n>..,     "■disadvantage  frcm  his  neighbour  who  would  be  below  the  line?— 
It.  G,eyo>i/.     Undoubtedly  it  would. 

i4thTiIar.i836.      }^>^^^\  i^^-  -Poland.)  "With  regard  to  the  general  applicability  of 

*"is  principle,  would  you  tell  us  what  is  the  actual  cost  of  youv  plant  ? — 

The  schools  cost  over  6,000/.,  of  which  wo  had  1,930Z.  i'rom  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council. 

14.883.  {Dr.  Slorrar.)  Who  provided  the  rest  of  the  mouey  in  so 
poor  a  neighbourhood  as  you  have  described? — I  begged  it. 

14.884.  {Mr.  Acland.)  When  you  say  that  did  you  not  find  some 
buildings  when  you  went  there  ? — ^Not  where  the  school  is  now.  The 
schools  noAv  are  built  on  Vauxhall  Gardens. 

14.885.  That  sum  of  6,000^.  applies  only  to  the  school  ia  the  shape 
it  is  now  ? — Yes,  the  new  school. 

14.886.  Do  you  think  that  with  buildings  as  good  as  you  have  pro- 
vided, the  first  cost  of  them  being  provided,  that  a  sum  very  slightly 
exceeding  21.  per  head  is  sufficient  to  educate  the  classes  with  whom 
you  have  been  dealing  generally  ? — I  think  it  is,  and  I  think  if  the 
Government  with  schools  of  that  description  were  to  halve  the  ordinr.iy 
grant  to  national  schools  that  would  satisfy  us,  and  keep  up  schools 
for  the  class  tliat  very  much  needs  them. 

14.887.  What  is  that  average  grant  of  which  you  speak? — The 
Government  gives  us  12s.,  that  is  to  say,  4s.  for  attendance,  and  8s.  for 
examination. 

14.888.  You  mean  that  that  is  the  usual  grant  in  the  case  of  national 
and  British  schools  ? — Ves. 

14.889.  What  you  propose  is,  that  from  some  public  source  half  that 
J                       amount  should  be  paid  in  the  case  of  the  upper  working  and  lower 

middle  classes  making  efforts  to  educate  their  own  children  ? — It  is. 

14.890.  Fi-om  what  sources  do  you  think  such  assistance  would  bo 
best  derived  ;  would  it  be  from  the  grants  of  Parliament,  or  from  any 
local  rate,  or  from  any  new  use  of  endowments  ? — Grants  from  Par- 
liament, I  should  have  thought. 

14.891.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  what  would  be  your  objec- 
tion to  a  rate  raised  locally  for  that  assistance  ? — There  would  be  a 
perpetual  excitement  about  it,  and  the  leading  spirits  in  most  parishes 
are  the  most  ignorant  and  beady  people  in  it,  and  therefore  there  would 
be  perpetual  jealousies  and  heart  burnings. 

14.892.  You  think,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  sound  education, 
those  causes  of  local  dispute  should  bo  avoided,  and  that  the  subject 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Legislature? — I  do. 

14.893.  Have  you  any  endowments  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I  have 
an  endowment  applicable  to  any  educational  purposes  of  78/. 

14.894.  How  is  that  now  applied  ? — It  is  applied  to  the  sujiport  of  r.ll 
the  schools. 

14.895.  {Lord  Lyttelion.)  In  whoso  hands  is  it? — It  is  in  the 
absolute  discretion  of  the  incumbent  and  two  churchwardens. 

14  896.  Do  they  give  it  to  all  the  church  schools? — In  my  parish. 

14.897.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Docs  any  p'ortion  of  that  fund  go  to  (he 
support  of  these  upper  schools  ? — If  it  were  wanted  it  would.  They 
were  nursed  by  it, 

14.898.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  amongst  persons  whose  average 
earnings  are  21.  a  week,  the  sum  of  21.  2s.  6d.,  wliich  is  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  each  of  these  children,  would  be  too  great 
a  claim  upon  the  parent? — I  cannot  say  that  it  might  not  be  obtained, 
but  I  thinlc  it  would  be  obtained  with  difficulty  beyond  the  2/.  I  know 
that  many  of  (hem  mako  a  very  great  sacrifice  to  send  their  children. 
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14.899.  You  said  in  the  early  part  of  your  evidence,  that  there  was  ^ev. 

a  strong  feeling  of  independence  among  these  people,  and  that  they    ^'-  '^^"J- 
were  reluctant  to  take  anytliing  tliey  did  not  pay  for  ? — No,  I  did  not  ^^^j^  jyiar.1866. 
say  that.  

14.900.  That  tlicy  were  reluctant  to  throv/-  their  children  on  the 
national  schools  ? — That  their  pride  was  touched,  I  said. 

14.901.  {^Mr.  Baines.)  Do  you  get  from  all  the  boys  in  your  upper 
division  of  the  middle  school  a  shilling  a  week  ? — With  the  exception 
of  a  few.  If  wo  find  they  are  promising  boys,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
it,  we  never  hesitate  to  elevate  them  without  the  additional  payment. 

14.902.  How  many  weeks  in  the  year  is  your  school  open  ? — Many 
of  them  pay  10s.  a  quarter  in  lieu  of  the  shilling  a  week.  The  payment 
averages,  as  nearly  as  possible,  21.  apiece. 

.  14,903.  You  stated  that  the  boys'  pence  came  to  258/.,  and  that  the 
average  number  was  165,  but  165  paying  21.  apiece  makes  330?.  ? — 
I  said  half  of  them  only  paid  sixpence  a  week. 

14.904.  Then  you  have  not  165  paying  a  shilling  ? — No.  I  think  if 
you  take  them  in  the  way  I  have  just  described,  half  paying  21.  a  year, 
and  the  other  half  11.  &  year,  it  will,  as  nearly  as  possible,  come  to  the 
money. 

14.905.  You  have,  I  assume,  very  good  masters  ? — I  have. 

14.906.  As  good  as  you  can  get  ? — As  good  as  I  can  get. 

14.907.  How  many  ? — We  have  now  two  head  masters.  Last  year 
we  had  one  head  master,  to  whom  we  paid  123?.,  three  assistant- 
masters,  to  whom  we  paid  40Z.  each,  and  two  pupil-teachers. 

14.908.  That  is  for  the  two  schools  ? — It  was  arranged  then  as  one 
school. 

14.909.  Are  they  well  qualified  and  competent  ? — "We  get  the  best 
we  can. 

14.910.  You  have,  therefore,  raised  the  character  of  your  school,  and 
made  it  a  school  which  commands  the  confidence  of  3'our  neighbours, 
and  draws  pupils  ? — We  have,  and  besides  that  I  ought  to  say,  that  one 
of  the  curates  teaches  in  the  school  upon  an  average  two  hours  a  day. 

14.911.  Do  you  yourself  keep  a  constant  superintendence  over  it  ? — 
What  I  do  is  this.  I  have  six  schools.  I  examine  one  school  a  week. 
I  examine  every  child  in  one  school  each  week,  and  mark  them  in 
reading,  ^vriti^^g,  arithmetic,  and  Catechism. 

14.912.  Seeing  that  there  is  this  amount  of  competent  instruction 
and  excellent  superintendence,  you  find  that  the  schools  are  attractive 
to  the  boys  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

14.913.  And  that  your  schools  are  generally  full  ? — They  are  not 
full.     They  are  filling,  but  not  full. 

14.914.  How  long  has  this  system  gone  on  ? — In  the  present  schools, 
about  five  years. 

14.915.  And  they  are  continually  advancing  ? — Advancing  slowly 
and  steadily. 

14.916.  They  have  been  going  on  for  five  years  ? — In  the  present 
buildings,  and  seven  years  in  the  old  buildings. 

14.917.  Has  it  been  a  course  of  steady  advancement  ? — Slowly  and 
steadily. 

14.918.  Do  you  attract  persons  out  of  your  own  parish  by  the 
attractions  of  your  school  ? — We  do. 

14.919.  Do  you  find  generally  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
to  pay  a  good  price  for  a  good  education  for  their  children  ?— Yes  ;  the 
parents  are  willing  to  pay  the  21. 

14.920.  You  find  them  not  unwilling  to  pay  that  which  is  a  liberal 
and  good  price  for  a  good  education  ? — Not  at  all. 
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Ji.  Grego,-«         l^'f^K^^}^'^'''  ^^^  ^^^®  confidence  in  the  education  which  is  given  ? 

~.  -^t  IS  well  to  remember  that  tliere  is  a  class  always  trying  to 

Uth  Mar.lSfiG.  ^'^^^^  "®  higher,  and  to  make  our  fees  higher. 

14  922.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  have  girls'  schools  as  well  as 

boys'  schools  ?— I  have. 

14.923.  Do  you  find  that  they  work  well  ?— I  find  we  are  obliged  to 
iceep  It  at  a  lower  level  of  foes. 

14.924.  What  are  your  fees  ?— In  the  first  class,  ninepence  ;  in  the 
second,  sixpence  ;  and  in  the  third,  fourpence. 

14.925.  Are  the  schools  for  girls  quite  separate  from  those  for  boys  ? 
— The  one  is  above,  and  tlie  other  below,  with  separate  entrances. 

14.926.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Does  the  165  include  both  ?— No. 

14.927.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  believe  that  better  than  educating 
them  together  ? — I  should  never  think  of  educating  them  together. 

14.928.  How  late  do  the  girls  remain  in  school  ? — We  have  some 
girls  who  remain  till  15  or  16,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  in  the  school  of 
tliat  age. 

14.929.  Did  you  find  the  girls,  the  daughters  of  the  mechanics  and 
small  tradesmen,  very  uninstructed  before  you  established  these  schools? 
— I  do  not  think  the  girls  as  a  whole  are  from  so  high  a  class  as 
the  boys. 

14.930.  Do  not  you  get  the  girls  of  precisely  the  same  class  as  the 
boys  ?■ — -Not  precisely  the  same. 

14.931.  Why  not  ? — I  think  the  parents  have  a  feeling  that  the  girls 
are  better  taught  at  little  private  schools. 

14.932.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  a  well  founded  opinion  ? — I  think 
there  is  more  defence  for  it  with  girls  than  with  boys. 

14.933.  Are  these  little  private  schools  boarding  schools? — No,  day 
schools. 

14.934.  Do  you  think  tliey  give  a  pretty  good  instruction  to  the  girls  ? 
— No,  a  very  inferior  instruction,  but  they  get  a  softer  and  gentler 
manner,  which  I  think  gets  rubbed  off  more  in  large  schools. 

14,933.  {Lord  J^yttellon.)  They  are  under  dames  ? — Yes. 

14.936.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  personal  access  to  any  of  these 
female  schools  as  a  clergyman  ? — I  know  one  or  two  mistresses,  who  are 
most  resj)ectable  women,  and  I  think  they  do  their  best.  They  cannot 
teach  a  great  deal.     J  never  examine  them. 

14.937.  Would  they  object  to  that  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

14.938.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  know  what  number  of  girls  there 
are  in  your  schools  ? — We  had  124  last  week.  The  school  upstairs  is 
divided  into  girls  and  infants.  We  averaged  last  yeai'  94  girls,  and 
began  this  year  with  124;  there  are  many  more  infants. 

14.939.  You  are  able  to  accommodate  as  many  as  apply  ? — More. 

14.940.  {Mr.  Baines.)  What  proportion  pay  9d.,  and  what  6d.  ? — 
I  have  not  got  the  numbers,  but  I  should  think  not  moi'e  than  ten  pay 
9d.  in  the  whole  school. 

14.941.  {Lord  Taunton.)  In  speaking  of  girls'  schools,  you  do  not 
mean  what  are  strictly  and  usually  called  the  national  schools  for  girls, 
but  it  is  a  school  corresponding  in  some  degree  with  the  school  for  the 
lower  middle  class  that  you  have  spoken  of  with  regard  to  boys  ? — We 
tried  to  make  them  run  pari  passu,  but  we  have  found  that  the  girls 
flagged  behind  in  point  of  class  and  position. 

14.942.  Do  the  daughters  of  mechanics  and  small  tradesmen  in  any 
considerable  number  send  their  girls  to  your  school  ? — Yes  ;  we  have 
120  at  present. 

14.943.  {Mr.  Acland.)  In  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  your 
school  system,  will  you  state  quite  shortly  the  number  of  boys  imd  the 
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number  of  girls,  and  the  respective  rates  of  payment  in  any  national     ^^  Gregory 

schools  other  than  the  schools  you  have  already  spoken  of?— I  have       ' 1 

about  200  boys  and  200  girls,  and  there  is  another  school  building.  i4thMar.  1866 

14.944.  At  what  rates  of  payment  ?— At  2d.  and  3d. ;  the  first  class 

3d.,  and  the  other  classes  2d.     In  the  new  school  the  charge  will 

be  ]«/. 

14.945.  What  in  the  outward  appearance  and  look  of  your  schools, 
with  a  view  to  impressing  the  eye,  is  the  difference  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  national  schools  and  the  middle  schools  ? — Our  upper  school  is  a 
handsome  new  building,  that  is  all  ;  there  is  nothing  very  prominently 
different. 

14.946.  Do  you  adopt  the  same  kind  of  national  school  classes,  and 
any  monitors,  or  is  there  any  difference  ? — We  have  more  assistant 
masters.  We  have  three  assistant  masters,  whereas  we  have  all  pupil 
teachers  in  the  lower  school. 

14.947.  The  benches  are  arranged  the  same  ? — Yes. 

14.948.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  With  regard  to  any  difficulties  which  oh- 
sti'uct  the  work  with  these  middle-class  pupils,  what  are  the  main 
ones  you  meet  with ;  first  from  the  parents  ? — Parents  very  often  do 
not  recognize  the  utility  of  any  education  that  does  not  directly  bear 
upon  the  immediate  calling  to  which  the  boy  is  about  to  be  sent.  A 
second  difiiculty  is  that  of  providing  efficient  discipline  in  the  school. 
If  a  boy  has  some  lessons  at  night,  he  gets  round  his  mother  and  she 
sends  an  excuse  to  say  that  the  boy  is  this,  that,  or  the  other,  and  so 
gets  over  it.  Then  the  father  takes  no  direct  interest  generally  in  the 
boy's  education.  If  the  boy  behaves  very  badly  and  I  write  a  note  to 
the  father,  then  the  father  blows  up,  and  the  boy  comes  better  for  a 
little  time  ;  but  if  instead  of  that  we  flog  the  boy,  the  father  frequently 
comes  to  the  school  and  blows  up  against  the  master. 

14.949.  Do  you  find  a  difficulty  from  the  competition  of  other 
schools  ? — Very  great,  more  particularly  in  this  way,  middle  school- 
masters recognize  that  the  power  lies  in  the  children,  and  the  most 
successful  middle  schoolmaster  in  our  neighbourhood  told  our  own 
master  that  ho  did  not  care  at  all  for  the  parents.  He  said,  "  I  make 
"  my  sc-hools  simply  for  the  children,  and  I  give  them  a  treat  every 
"  monih,"  so  that  there  is  that  unfair  kind  of  competition  which 
destroys  the  morale  of  the  children. 

14.950.  Are  the  parents  of  that  class  rather  impressed  by  what  is 
showy  ? — They  simply  think  of  what  is  showy. 

14.951.  With  regard  to  the  father's  interference,  do  you  consider 
it  on  the  whole  more  for  good  than  for  evil  ? — Decidedly  more  for 
good. 

14.952.  In  what  way  ? — Because  if  we  do  not  flog  the  children  the 
fathers  are  always  ready  to  make  the  children  do  more  work.  They 
recognize  the  importance  of  improvement  more  than  the  mothers  do. 
The  mothers'  is  simply  a  care  of  the  boys'  bodies  at  the  time  ;  the 
fathers  recognize  the  futui'e  more  than  the  mothers  do. 

14.953.  And  the  mothers  are  more  soft-hearted  ? — Yes. 

14.954.  In  your  population  is  there  a  difficulty  from  the  constant 
fluctuation  of  the  people  and  variation  in  their  circumstances  ? — Very 
considerable.  We  sometimes  find  that  children  come  to  our  upper 
school,  and  their  parents  fall  ill,  and  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  lower 
school  unless  we  pay  for  them.  On  the  other  hand  we  not  frequently 
find  that  boys  who  have  been  sent  for  a  time  to  the  lower  school 
when  their  parents'  circumstances  improve,  at  once  rush  to  the  upper 
school. 

14.955.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  general  remedy  foi-  these 
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difficulties  beyond  that  of  providing  the  best  school  you  can  on  the 

"""il  Jl?^'°'}^^'®  ^^""""^  '— ^  "^o  "°*  think  there  is  any  general  remedy. 
l4thMar.i86G.  14  956.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Would  you  be  prepared  to  say  that  in  other 
poor  districts  in  London,  or  in  the  country,  provided  a  school  plant  is 
turnished,  you  could  secure  as  good  education  for  the  class  of  people 
that  you  have  in  hand  as  are  in  your  parish  for  the  sum  of  2/.  2s.  Qd.  a 
head  ? — I  think  it  might  be  done  anywhere. 

14.957.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Assuming  a  sufficient  population  ?— Yes. 

14.958.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Always  assuming  that  you  have  a  suliicient 
number  in  school  ? — Yes. 

14.959.  What  number  in  school  do  you  think  would  clear  expenses  at 
that  price  ?— 100. 

14.960.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  kind  of  backing  till  yon 
got  up  to  100?— Yes. 

14.961.  Supposing  I  were  to  put  it  at  a  somewhat  higher  price  v/hich 
has  been  mentioned  by  one  of  the  witnesses  here,  at  il.  a  year,  would 
that  make  it  perfectly  safe  ? — From  the  beginning  ? 

14.962.  Yes  ?— If  you  fell  below  50  it  would  not. 

14.963.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  your  school  would  hardly  be 
established  in  a  district  where  there  was  not  a  fair  prospect  of  getting 
50  ? — I  had  28  at  the  end  of  my  first  year. 

14.964.  {Mr.  Acland.)  If  I  understand  you,  you  think  something  like 
an  income  of  2001.  a  year  is  necessary  to  make  almost  any  school 
efficient  for  that  class  ? — I  think  so.  You  do  not  give  your  master  less 
than  120/.  If  you  have  100  boys,  he  v^ould  require  an  assistant  at  40/. 
That  only  leaves  40/.  for  sundries. 

14.965.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  you  think  the  children  are  inclined  to 
be  too  independent  of  their  parents  ? — Very  much  indeed,  everj'where. 

14.966.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Is  not  that  class  the  class  above  all  others 
•which  is  over  indulgent  to  its  children  ? — I  think  so. 

14.967.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Relatively  to  a  good  British  and  Foreign 
school,  is  your  school  above  it  or  below  it  in  point  of  subjects  taught  ? 
— I  think  we  should  compare  favourably  with  any  school  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. We  have  the  great  British  r.nd  Foreign  school  near  to 
us,  and  I  think  we  compete  successfully  with  it. 

14.968.  Is  not  the  fact,  as  far  as  you  know,  that  the  British  and  Foreign 
schools  ordinarily  take  in  a  higher  social  class  than  the  national  .schools  ? 
— Before  this  school  of  mine  was  opened,  every  boy  of  that  class  who 
did  not  go  to  a  private  school  did  go  to  a  British  and  Foreign  school. 

14.969.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the  Church  in  point  of  fact  might  take 
a  lesson  from  the  British  and  Foreign  schools,  and  open  schools  some- 
what above  the  ordinary  national  schools,  which  would  really  be  parallel 
to  the  upper  British  and  Foreign  schools  ? — Quite  so  ;  but  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  average  rate  of  paj'inent  of  all  the  British  and 
Foreign  schools  in  England  is  not  so  enormously  higher  thaii  in  the 
Church  of  England  schools.  We  have  absolutely  in  the  Church  of 
England  schools  more  children  paying  4e?.  a  week  and  upwards  than  in 
the  British  and  Foreign  schools. 

14.970.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  far  do  you  teach  them  mathematics  ? 
■ — We  get  through  a  few  books  of  Euclid  and  algebra. 

14.971.  How  far  do  you  go  in  algebra  ? — To  quadratic  equations. 

14.972.  Is  that  subject  one  which  the  parents  are  willing  to  tolerate, 
but  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  ? — They  have  begun  by,  as  you  say, 
simply  tolerating  it  ;  but  they  ended  by  appreciating  it. 

14.973.  Do  you  find  the  study  of  mathematics  carried  so  far  with  boys, 
up  to  the  age  of  14,  valuable  in  strengthening  their  minds  and  faculties  ? 
I  think,  very. 
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14.974.  Do  you  teacli  Latin  ?— We  have  tried  to  do  so,  but  it  has  -««"• 
been  a  mere  smattering  that  the  boj's  have  got.                                       _        ^-  ^^''l/- 

14.975.  Did  you  find  that  they  themselves  took  more  to  mathematics  i4th]yiai..l86C 
than  to  classics  ? — Yes,  mucli  more.  1 

14.976.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Any  French  ? —  They  have  a  French 
master  in  the  scliool. 

14.977.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  any  experience  of  wliat  is  called 
practical  geometry,  as  distinguished  from  vi^hat  I  might  call  demon- 
strative geometry  in  the  form  of  Euclid  ? — I  am  not  a  mathematician. 
One  of  the  curates  teaches  mathematics  twice  a  week,  but  I  cannot 
answer  the  question. 

14.978.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  At  what  age  do  you  begin  to  teach  them 
Euclid  ? — When  they  get  into  the  first  class.  A  sharp  boy  gets  there 
at  10,  a  duller  boy  at  12. 

14.979.  On  an  average  they  learn  Euclid  aud  algebra  for  two  or 
three  years  ? — About  two  years. 

14.980.  It  is  compulsory  upon  them  to  that  extent  ? — As  compulsory 
as  we  can  make  it. 

14.981.  It  is  a  part  of  the  school  system  ? — Yes,  and  being  taught 
by  one  of  the  curates  it  is  becoming  popular.  It  is  better  taught  than 
it  ever  has  been  before,  because  he  has  taken  it  up. 

14.982.  Do  you  teach  any  of  the  practical  subjects  connected  with 
mechanics,  such  as  mensuration  or  surveying  ? — I  believe  it  has  been 
taught  a  little,  but  again  that  is  a  part  of  the  management  that  I  have 
not  interfered  with.     I  have  left  it  entirely  to  the  curate. 

14.983.  Have  you  any  physical  science  ? — No. 

14.984.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  have  incidentally  alluded  to  an  art 
school,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  what  that  is  ? — We  have  a 
school  in  connexion  with  South  Kensington,  which  has  been  the  most 
successful  of  any  of  the  schools.  This  year  we  carried  off"  two  of  the 
three  gold  medals  given  by  the  Royal  Academy,  and  two  of  the  ten 
silver  medals. 

14.985.  Does  this  school  meet  in  a  separate  building  ? — ^We  have  a 
separate  building,  but  it  overflows  that  building,  and  the  large  class  in 
the  evening  uses  the  boys'  school  as  well. 

14.986.  How  was  that  separate  building  provided  ? — We  begged  the 
money. 

14.987.  What  are  the  terms  of  admission  to  this  school  ? — They  used 
to  be  2s.  entrance,  and  2s.  a  month.  The  recent  alteration  in  the  grant 
and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  it,  has  compelled  us  to 
raise  the  terms.  We  are  now  in  this  position,  that  when  the  school  has 
achieved  the  greatest  possible  success,  we  are  deliberating  whether  we 
can  by  any  possibility  keep  the  doors  open. 

14.988.  What  class  of  boys  go  there  ? — A  large  number  of  mechanics, 
a  considerable  number  of  carpentei's,  some  potters,  but  artizans  to  a 
great  extent. 

14.989.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  same  class  as  that  which  attends  the 
other  schools  ? — Just  the  same,  and  three  of  our  four  medals  were 
gained  by  boys  of  that  class. 

14.990.  Do  girls  come  into  the  art  school  ? — A  few  women  teachers 
in  art,  but  comparatively  few. 

14.991.  What  would  be  the  total  number  of  persons  attending  the 
art  school  ? — We  have  about  250  upon  the  books,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  about  half  that  number. 

14.992.  Is  the  instruction  conducted  in  the  day-time  or  in  the 
evening  ? — For  the  artizans,  entirely  in  the  evening.  There  is  a  ladies' 
class  in  the  morning  that  pays  more. 
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Rev.  14,993.  By  wlioni  is  the  instruction  given  ?— We  have  had  the  same 

l^'"'^'    master  for  the  kst  10  years,   a  master  from  South  Kensington,  and  I 

UthMar.  1866,  ^^^^^^  ^^V  '^hat  the  larger  number  of  boys  instructed  in  it  are  instructed 

'. '  m  their  own  trades  ;  many  of  them  gain  10*.  a  week   more  wages, 

because  they  can  set  out  their  own  work  as  well  as  do  it. 

14.994.  Therefore  we  should  not  be  wrong  in  inferring  that  there  is 
no  part  of  education  which  is  more  valued  by  the  class  that  you  are 
living  amongst  than  this  very  art  education  ? — None ;  and  every  boy 
in  the  day  schools  is  taught  to  draw  in  preparation  for  the  other  school, 
and  many  boys  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.  One  of  Mr.  Street  the 
architect's  recent  clerks  is  a  boy  who  had  been  in  our  national  school, 
then  in  the  art  school,  aiid  now  gets  good  wages  as  an  architect's  clerk. 

14.995.  (Lord  Tau7iton.)  I  believe  your  schools  are  strictly  Church 
of  England  schools  ? — They  are. 

14.996.  Does  that  mean  that  all  the  religious  education  in  youi 
schools  is  distinctively  Christianity  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England  ? — It  is. 

14.997.  Is  that  compulsory  upon  every  child,  or  do  you  admit  what 
is  commonly  called  the  conscience  clause  in  such  a  way  as  that  children 
of  dissenters  may  derive  the  general  benefit  of  instruction  in  your  class, 
together  with  such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents  are  willing  they 
should  receive,  without  being  obliged  to  attend  to  the  foi-mularies  of  the 
Church  of  England  ? — We  have  many  children  of  dissenters,  but  we 
have  no  conscience  clause. 

14.998.  In  point  of  fact,  then,  every  child  learns  the  Catechism  of  the 
Church  of  England  ? — Every  child  learns  the  Catechism  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  main  objection  that  we  have  as  to  the  religious 
teaching  is  to  the  attendance  once  a  week  at  the  Litany.  The  children 
do  not  come  to  us  on  Sunday,  but  on  Friday  morning  at  12  o'clock  they 
go  to  the  Litany  in  the  adjoining  church. 

14.999.  Do  you  mean  that  the  dissenters  object  to  the  Litany  and  not 
to  the  Church  Catechism  ? — I  do  ;  they  object  to  going  to  church. 

15.000.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  They  think  it  a  waste  of  time  ? — Yes. 

15.001.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  religious  in- 
struction which  you  generally  give  the  children  ?  How  do  you  do  it, 
by  Bible  lessons,  or  what  ? — The  Bible  and  three  catechisms,  an 
introduction  to  the  Church  Catechism,  the  Church  Catechism,  and 
an  advanced  catechism  founded  upon  Theophilus  Anglicanus,  Dr. 
Wordsworth's  book. 

15.002.  Do  you  teach  them  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
—No. 

15.003.  Do  you  explain  the  Catechism  to  them,  pointing  out  to  them 
the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  as  embodied  in  the 
Catechism  ? — We  try  to  do  so,  but  we  likewise  try  to  make  it  as  little 
controversial  as  possible,  by  never  bringing  the  word  "  dissenters  "  in, 
or  anything  of  that  sort. 

15.004.  But  still  you  take  care  that  it  shall  be  substantially  and  truly 
a  religious  instruction  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England  ? — We  do. 

15.005.  I  think  you  stated  that  a  great  many  dissenters  allow  their 
children  to  attend  these  schools  under  these  conditions  ? — A  great 
many  do. 

15.006.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  objectionable  to  adopt 
another  course,  which,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  is  adopted  in  a  great 
many  schools,  viz.,  though  the  schools  aa-e  founded  essentially  on  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  still  admitting  that  degree  of 
latitude  which  enables  the  children  of  dissenters  who  may  object  to  it 
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not  to  attend  the  teaching   of  the  Church  Catechism,  or  any  other  Rev. 

formularies   of  the  Church  which  they  might  object  to  ?  —  If  the    ^t.  Ureyortj. 
managers  chose  to  admit  children  upon  those  terms,  I  think  no  one  i4tiiivrar.i866. 
could  object  to  it.     The  real  difficulty  would  be  if  the  raauagers  were  ' 

reduced  from  the  position  of  ruling  a  school  upon  so  important  a 
question,  to  being  subject  to  any  superior  who  could  be  appealed  to 
about  it. 

15.007.  Your  objection  is  not  so  much,  as  I  understand  it,  to  the 
exercise  of  some  latitude  of  this  sort  as  to  that  latitude  being  given  as 
a  question  of  right  ? — My  objection  to  it  as  a  principle  would  be  that. 
My  objection  as  far  as  regards  myself  would  assume  this  different  form. 
I  recognize  the  schools  as  my  only  opportunity  of  teaching  religion  to 
the  younger  part  of  my  flock,  and  looking  upon  the  whole  system  of 
education,  and  everything  I  do  as  part  of  my  religious  duty  as  a  clergy- 
man to  train  my  people  as  good  Christians,  I  would  never  recognize  any 
system  that  did  not  accept  that  as  the  only  end. 

15.008.  Should  you  be  afraid  of  the  consequences  on  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  school  at  large  if  there  was  a  greater  latitude  in  your 
school  than  that  which  you  have  described  ? — There  has  never  been 
any  need  for  the  question  to  be  mooted  with  us.  The  objection  to  the 
Catechism  has  never  been  raised. 

15.009.  Do  dissenters  in  considerable  numbers  attend  your  school  ? — 
In  considerable  numbers. 

15.010.  Are  you  aware  of  any  cases  in  which  they  have  been  repelled 
by  the  strictness  of  the  rules  ? — Not  by  the  Catechism  being  taught ; 
but  I  am,  from  the  children  being  required  to  be  baptised. 

15.011.  Do  you  prepare  the  children  for  confirmation  in  any  way  ? — 
We  do  if  they  wish,  but  it  is  not  at  all  Compulsory,  it  is  purely 
optional.  We  expect  a  child  either  to  be  baptised  or  to  be  willing  to 
be  baptised.  We  do  not  always  ask  the  question,  but  if  it  does  come 
out  that  a  child  is  not  baptised,  if  the  parent  mentions  it,  we  say  the 
child  cannot  come  to  us  if  they  are  not  willing  that  it  should  be 
baptised  at  some  time  or  other. 

15.012.  Do  you  at  all  interfere  and  take  care  that  the  children  who 
attend  your  schools  should  attend  some  place  of  divine  worship  on 
Sunday  ? — We  take  no  notice  of  it  whatever  beyond  persuasion. 

15.013.  (^Lord  Lyttelton.)  There  must  be  a  great  number  of  non- 
conformists amongst  the  parents  of  these  children  ?• — .k.  fair  number  ; 
but  in  London  the  greater  number  of  people  are  nominally  Church 
people,  and  really  nothing. 

15.014.  You  mean  that  in  the  district  generally,  as  well  as  among  the 
parents  of  your  children,  you  have  never  had  any  difficulty  or  objection 
on  this  score  ? — On  the  score  of  Catechism,  never. 

15.015.  You  attribute  that  rather  to  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  than  to  anything  else  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  have  had  Roman  Catholic 
children,  and  some  of  the  children  of  the  active  Spurgeonites,  and  in 
both  cases  the  question  has  never  been  raised. 

15.016.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  How  do  you  get  over  the  difficulty  in  regard 
to  those  particular  questions  in  the  Catechism  which  bear  upon  baptism, 
and  godfathers  and  godmothers, — where  the  children  may  be  repeating 
by  rote  answers  to  questions  signifying  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  godfathers  and  godmothers,  when  perhaps  the 
catechised  never  had  godfathers  and  godmothers  ? — A  difficulty  was 
once  raised  by  a  parent,  "  my  child  has  been  baptised,  but  had  no  god- 
"  parents,  would  you  allow  it  not  to  answer  that  question,"  and  the 
question  was  never  put  to  the  chUd. 
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7*  r™.,-.,  15,017   (Zo?-£Z  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  had  no  difficulty  with  the  Govern- 

ti.  ixrego)y.     ment  on  this  question  ?— No. 

14th Mar,  ISG.^  ^  15,018.  Was  the  point   of  charge  ever  raised   on  tlie  part  of  tlie 

Lrovernmont,  vrhen  the  grant  was  made  for  the  schools  ?— When  the 

grant  was  made,  we  meant  simply  to  transfer  the  other  school,  and  made 
the  children  pay  6d.  which  would  not  have  raised  the  question. 

15.019.  AVhy  would  it  not  have  raised  the  question  ?— 9t?.  is  the  sum 
that  they  profess  to  give  up  to.  In  the  same  building  there  are  girls 
and  infants  who  pay  less. 

15.020.  You  mean  that  to  children  of  that  age  it  is  possible  to  teach 
the  Bible  and  to  teach  the  Catechism  so  as  to  convey  the  main  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England  without  bringing  forward  controversial 
matter  ? — In  a  controversial  spirit  we  bring  forward  uothino-. 

15.021.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  not  think  that  your  ability  to  carry 
out  what  you  conscientiously  think  your  duty  in  this  matter  has  partly 
arisen  fiom  the  poverty  of  your  district  preventing  any  active  or  wealthy 
agency  in  an  opposite  direction  ? — We  have  children  who  come  from  a 
distance,  the  children  of  dissenters  who  are  attracted  by  the  schools, 
where  tlie  difficulty  you  raise  could  not  have  occurred. 

15.022.  Do  you  contemplate  that  in  .all  parts  of  England  it  would  be 
equally  easy  to  act  upon  the  principle  which  you  have  yourself  acted 
upon  ? — I  should  imagine  so,  but  my  experience  is  limited. 

15.023.  {Lord  Lyttelton  J)  How  do  you  account  for  the  absence  of 
any  objection,  not  on  the  part  of  the  parents  generally,  but  on  the 
part  of  intelligent  Roman  Catholics,  or  followers  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  ? — I 
suppose  they  must  have  been  more  or  less  indifferent.  They  have  often 
gone  so  far  as  to  send  for  our  catechisms  before  they  would  allow  the 
children  to  be  admitted  into  the  schools,  and  when  they  have  seen 
the  Catechisms  they  have  been  satisfied,  and  the  children  have  come. 

15.024.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  said  just  now  that  the  great  objection  to 
the  conscience  clause  was  its  being  imposed  by  a  superior  authority 
involving  a  right  of  appeal  ;  would  the  objection  be  equally  strong  in 
your  mind  to  a  voluntary  adoption  by  a  committee  of  the  arrangement 
embodied  in  the  conscience  clause,  if  there  was  no  appeal  to  a  superior 
authority  ? — I  think  committees  of  schools  should  be  allowed  to  manage 
it  in  their  own  way. 

15.025.  You,  I  think,  are  very  anxious  to  promote  the  extension  of 
schools  such  .IS  you  have  yourself  been  engaged  in  all  over  London,  and 
in  other  parts  of  England  ? — Yes. 

15.026.  I  believe  you  consider  it  desirable  that  those  should  not  be 
merely  parochial  schools,  but  district  schools  ? — I  do. 

15.027.  Would  not  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  bo  very  much 
altered  when  the  school  became  the  act  of  a  joint  body  .and  not  merely 
the  religious  duty  of  a  clergyman  as  pastor  of  his  flock  ? — It  would. 

15.028.  Would  it  not  then  be  necessai-y  for  the  public  body  founding 
such  a  district  school  to  establish  some  basis  of  religious  instruction 
either  of  an  exclusive  or  of  an  exceptional  kind  ? — I  should  have  thought 
that  the  best  way  would  have  been  to  leave  it  to  the  governing  body  to 
determiuG  from  time  to  time  what  is  expedient. 

15.029.  That  is  exactly  what  I  suggest  ? — That  would  meet  it 
entii'ely. 

15.030.  What  I  want  to  ask  is  whether  you  think  the  voluntary 
adoption  of  the  conscience  clause  principle  by  n  committee  would 
involve  the  same  difficulties  as  its  imposition  by  a  higher  authority  ? — 
Not  at  all. 

15.031.  I  know  you  have  taken  great  trouble  on  the  subject.    Could 
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you  give  any  further  suggestion  as  to  the  extension  throughout  England         ^e»- 
of  such  schools  as  you  are  anxious  to  promote  ? —  My  idea  was  that    ■"■  *^^''U- 
the  Government  should  recognize  such  schools  and  give  us  half  the  14th Mar.l  866. 
annual  grant.  

15.032.  Do  you  think  it  very  difficult  to  extend  such  schools  by  barely 
voluntary  eflbrts  ? — I  am  afraid  the  difficulty  would  be  in  the  early 
support  of  them,  and  if  they  were  successful,  the  difficulty,  again,  would 
be  to  retain  them  to  the  class. 

15.033.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the  effiarts  made  by 
Mr.  Rogers  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  most  excellent  effort  on  its 
secular  side. 

15.034.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  the  use  which  might 
be  made  of  the  endowments  of  grammar  schools  throughout  England  ? — 
I  think  that  a  great  deal  might  be  done  if  there  was  a  larger  amount 
of  diocesan  management  over  the  whole  funds.  I  think,  if  the  funds 
were  made  diocesan  instead  of  parochial,  it  would  be  better. 

15.035.  Sliould  you  object  to  their  being  made  county,  seeing  that 
many  of  them  are  not  exclusively  Church  of  England  schools  ? — I  fear 
I  should  differ  from  you  about  the  exclusiveness  ;  I  think  they  are 
taken  from  us,  but  I  think  it  is  by  might,  not  by  right. 

15.036.  Do  you  apprehend  any  very  great  practical  difficulty  in  a 
well-considered  public  board,  in  which  the  Church,  and  education,  and 
professional  interests,  shonld  lac  well  represented,  and  a  general  control 
of  the  Government,  preventing  the  invasion  of  any  vested  rights  ? — I 
have  never  thought  of  it  wilh  respect  to  counties,  and  therefore  I  could 
not  give  an  answer  off-hand. 

15.037.  We  may  take  your  opinion  as  generally  amounting  to  this, 
that  something  on  a  broader  basis  than  the  purely  local  management  of 
existing  trustees  is  very  desirable,  if  it  could  be  arranged  ? — Yes. 

15.038.  {Lord  Lytteltoii.')  Do  you  think  that  the  lower  middle  classes, 
such  as  you  have  to  deal  with,  are  of  a  nature  to  be  easily  influenced  by 
the  attention  paid  to  these  subjects  by  the  classes  above  them  ? — Very 
much  indeed.  I  think  that  the  influence  of  a  person  of  a  superior 
station  moving  amongst  them  is  enormous  ;  that  the  gratitude  they 
feci  to  any  clergyman  or  layman  of  position  who  will  take  any  trouble 
with  them  is  very  grea.t. 

15.039.  And  that  diminishes  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  education  among  them  ? — I  think  very  much  indeed. 

Miss  Ma.ry  Eliza  Porter  called  in  and  examined.  Mhs 

M.  E.  Fcrter. 

15.040.  (Lord  Taunton.')  I  believe  you  have  had  considerable  ex-  

perience  in  the  subject  of  the  education  of  girls  of  the  middle  classes  ? 

Yes  ;  I  have  been  for  six  years  at  Bolham,  near  Tiverton,  in  a  large 
school  there.     I  had  the  management  of  it  for  six  years. 

15.041.  What  Avas  the  nature  of  that  school? — ^It  was  for  training 
private  governesses.  The  daughters  of  professional  men  were  taken, 
and  they  were  trained  to  become  private  governesses. 

15.042.  Was  that  established  by  the  late  Mr.  Heathcoat,  of  Tiverton? 
— By  his  daughter. 

15.043.  Was  that  on  a  considerable  scale  ? — There  were  forty  pupils 
in  the  house.  Then  we  had  a  small  class  of  little  children,  from  about 
seven  to  10  or  12  years  of  age,  who  were  taught  by  the  young  ladies. 

15.044.  That  is  near  the  to^vn  of  Tiverton  ? — At  Bolham,  which  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Tiverton . 

15.045.  Within  easy  access  of  Tiverton  ? — Yes. 

15.046.  Were  those  children  who  came  from  Tiverton  day  scholars  ' 

2.  Rr       ■ 
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M  Exporter    ^"^  '  *^,*^.^'**]^  ""^"s  boarded  with  a  lady  in  the  village  ;  the  other  pupils 
■  J ;  "  •  were  all  in  the  house. 

Uth  Mar.  1800.       1^,047.  They  were  boarders  ? — Yes. 

15,048.  (^Lord  Lyttelton.)  It  was  part  of  the  training  of  the  young 

ladies  to  teach  the  children  ?_Ycs. 

16.049.  It  was  a  practising  school  ? — Yes. 

16.050.  {Lord  Taunton.)  From  what  class  of  society  did  these  chil- 
dren mainly  come?_They  were  of  the  same  class  as  the  pui)il8  in  the 
upper  school ;  they  were  all  the  daughters  of  professional  mon  who  had 
been  reduced  in  circumstances. 

15.051.  Was  the  education  gratuitous  wholly,  or  in  part? — No.  The 
pupils  paid  18/.  a  year,  which  included  expenses  of  every  kind. 

16.052.  Was  it  self-supporting  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  or  was 
it  assisted  by  contributions  ? — It  was  assisted  by  Miss  Ileathcoat 
herself ;  she  made  up  all  the  deficiencies. 

15.053.  Do  yon  happen  to  know  what  was  the  average  cost  ui'  each 
pupil  ? — I  should  say  that  the  18i.  a  year  scarcely  covered  more  than 
the  boarding  and  house  rent,  and  that  the  education  might  be  considered 
free.     It  used  to  be  considered  worth  about  lOOZ.  a  year. 

15.054.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  required  them  to  pay  18^.  a  year 
each  ? — Yes. 

15.055.  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  a  qualification  that  they  should 
be  in  I'cduced  cu'cumstances  ? — Yes  ;  that  was  always  understood. 

15.056.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Who  selected  the  pupils  ? — Miss  Heallicoat 
herself.  Whenever  an  application  was  made,  a  printed  paper  was  sent 
with  the  inquiries  as  to  the  income  and  position  of  the  jjai-i.TitH,  and  also 
the  advance  already  made  by  the  candidates  in  different  sulyects. 

15.057.  In  short,  the  school  was  entirely  under  the  control  and 
managed  according  to  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  Miss  Ileathcoat  ? 
^Yes  ;  it  was  entirely  a  private  school. 

15.058.  Does  it  still  continue  ? — Yes. 

15.059.  What  is  the  sort  of  education  given  at  this  school  ? — 'I'hey 
were  taught  English  thoroughly  in  the  different  branches.  They  studied 
French,  German,  drawing,  music,  and  elementary  Latin.  Tho.se  were 
the  chief  subjects. 

15.060.  I  presume,  from  what  you  have  said,  that  these  girls  would 
be  expected,  in  some  way  or  other  when  they  left  schocil,  to  earn  their 
own  livelihood  ? — Yes,  that  was  an  understood  thing  ;  that  they  would 
all  go  out  as  private  govern esfics  iiCfcr  Ihey  left. 

15.061.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  it  answered  its  purpose,  and 
that  the  girls  found  situations  as  private  governesses  when  they  left 
school  ? — Yes.  I  went  over  my  list  of  girls  the  other  day.  Two  hun- 
dred have  been  under  my  care  aliogelher  since  I  have  been  tlicic;.  I 
reckon  of  those,  115  are  known  to  be  successful  in  tlieir  difl(;r(,rit  situa- 
tions as  governesses.  There  are  some  whom  I  have  lost  sight  of  for 
different  reasons,  and  others  came  in  an  imperfect  state  of  licalth,  and 
were  not  able  to  carry  on  their  studies;  but  about  ll.O  may  be  con- 
sidered as  valuable  and  successful  teachers  who  have  passed  through  the 
school. 

15.062.  The  main  object  was  to  tiain  these  young  ladies  to  fill  the 
situation  of  governesses  ? — That  was  the  main  object  of  it. 

15.063.  And  the  children  who  were  allowed  to  go  theie,  went  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  thcHi;  young  ladies  to  learn  their  profession  ? 
— Yes,  it  was  simply  that. 

15.064.  Do  you  believe  that  the  education  of  these  young  ladies 
would  mateiially  differ  from  that  which  it  would  be  right  to  give  to  a 
girl  in  something  of  the  same  class  of  life  who  did  not  look  forward  to 
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becoming  a  governess  ? It  only  differed  in  this  respect  ;  that  in  addi-  Miss 

tion   to   the   subjects   whicli    they    studied,    they  studied    the   art   of  M.E.Porter. 
teaching.  lAthM 

15.065.  I  believe  you  are  now  engaged,  or  about  to  be  engaged,  in  t4tiiMar.  isbb 
the  management  of  a  girls'  school  in  the  north  ? — Yes  j  I  am  going  to 
Gateshead.     Pi-obably  after  a  time  I  shall  move  into  Newcastle,  but  at 

present  I  am  beginning  a  school  for  day  boarders  at  Gateshead.     There 
is  a  school  in  existence  there,  and  I  am  taking  30  pupils  to  begin  with. 

15.066.  Is  it  a  private  school  ? — Yes  ;  it  will  be  my  own  private 
school. 

15.067.  According  to  the  scale  of  payment  and  so  forth,  what  rank  of 
society  do  you  expect  will  resort  to  that  school  ? — The  children  of  the 
large  manufacturers  there,  the  higher  class  of  tradesmen,  and  the  pro- 
fessional class. 

15.068.  Of  course  that  would  imply  the  necessity  of  giving  a  very 
complete  and  good  education  ? — Yes. 

15.069.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  what  is  about  the  amount 
of  payment  which  you  tliink  people  in  that  class  of  life  are  likely  to  be 
able  and  ■willing  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  daughters  ? — You 
refer  to  the  school  in  the  north  ? 

15.070.  Yes. — I  reckon  it  would  be  about  10  guineas  a  year  ;  perhaps 
from  that  to  12  guineas,  according  to  what  subjects  were  taken. 

15.071.  For  day  scholars  ? — Yes. 

15.072.  From  the  consideration  that  you  have  given  to  this  subject, 
do  you  believe  for  girls  it  is  generally  desirable  where  circumstances 
admit  of  it  they  should  live  with  their  family,  and  receive  education  as 
day  scholars,  or  do  you  think  a  well  conducted  boarding  school  is  of 
itself  a  useful  thing  for  the  training  of  a  girl  ? — It  is  rather  a  difficult 
question  to  decide  upon,  because  it  depends  so  much  upon  the  character 
of  the  families  from  which  they  come.  Judging  from  my  own  experience, 
I  should  say  that  the  standard  of  principle  at  the  school  at  Bolham  was 
higher  than  it  was  in  the  generality  of  the  families  from  which  those 
girls  come. 

15.073.  You  think  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  of  girls,  as  it  is 
frequently  said  of  boys,  that  there  is  an  actual  advantage  in  their  being 
together  and  under  proper  guidance  and  supei'intendence  rather  than 
being  left  altogether  in  their  families  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  There  was  a 
general  feeling  among  the  older  pupils  that  the  standai-d  of  principle 
was  higher  in  the  school  than  it  would  be  in  general  society. 

15.074.  {Lord  Lr/ttelton.)  Should  we  not  assume  favourable  circum- 
stances on  both  sides,  as  in  the  case  of  boys  ;  that  both  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  homes  is  a  fair  average,  and  that  also  that  they  are 
good  boarding  schools  ;  you  consider  that  there  are  similar  advantages 
in  boarding  schools  in  the  case  of  girls  to  what  there  are  in  the  case 
of  boys  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  aware  that 
there  are  great  advantages  on  the  part  of  ghls  residing  at  home  with 
their  friends  where  the  home  influence  is  fairly  good,  and  I  admit  that 
this  would  be  preferable  to  the  influence  of  ordinai-y  girls'  boarding 
schools. 

15.075.  There  are  more  decided  advantages  in  the  case  of  boys 
in  boarding  schools  than  in  the  case  of  girls  ? — Yes,  I  think  there 
would  be. 

15.076.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  do  not  think  that  girls  acquire  at  a 
boarding  school  a  certain  hardness  of  manner  which  is  not  of  much 
consequence  in  regard  to  boys,  but  which  is  more  disadvantageous  for 
the  other  sex  ? — I  have  noticed  that  in  some  girla  educated  in  the 

Er2 
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Miss  colleges,  but  I  have  not  noticed  that  in  girls  educated  in  good  private 

M.E.Porter,    schools,  even  though  those  schools  might  be  largo. 
UthMaj-l86C        1^'077.  {Lord  Li/ttellon.)  Do  you  think  tho  stimulus  of  emulation  is 

L„    ■  too  much  applied  in  the  colleges  ? — I  have  not  thought  of  that.     I  think 

with  regard  to  the  system  of  teaching  in  colleges  it  would  be  very  much 
better  if  there  were  more  of  the  female  element  in  the  teaching.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  ^Yomen  of  good  intellectual 
attainments  took  some  of  the  higher  classes. 

15.078.  Are  the  larger  colleges  almost  always  taught  by  men  ? — I 
know  that  is  the  case  in  the  Queen's  College.  The  ladies  do  not  take 
the  higher  classes,  they  take  quite  the  lower  classes  in  the  preparatory 
school. 

15.079.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Is  it  not  rather  an  attraction  in  these  colleges 
(hat  the  greater  part  of  the  education  is  conducted  by  gentlemcvi  ? — I 
believe  the  parents  reckon  it  an  advantage. 

15.080.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  )'-ou  believe  in  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety in  England  that  you  could  find  competent  and  suiftciently  numerous 
lady  teachers  for  the  higher  classes  ? — I  have  been  told  that  is  a  difficulty, 
but  I  think  such  might  be  found,  and  I  think  their  moral  influence  on 
the  classes  would  be  very  valuable. 

15.081.  Do  you  believe,  with  regard  to  the  middle  classes  generally, 
that  the  standard  of  girls'  education  is  lower  than  it  ought  to  be  ? — 
Yes,  decidedly  lower. 

15.082.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — To  the  defective  teaching 
in  the  schools,  and  also  to  the  want  of  some  standard  by  which  to  judge 
of  home  teaching. 

15.083.  Do  you  think  the  judgment  of  the  parents  is  to  be  depended 
upon  with  regard  to  the  instruction  of  their  children  ? — I  am  afraid 

not. 

15.084.  They  are  rather  fond  of  showy  accomplishments  and  a  super- 
ficial way  of  teaching  a  good  many  things  rather  than  anxious  that  their 
girls  should  be  well  grounded,  and  t-aught  to  exercise  their  faculties  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  too  much  the  case. 

15.085.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedies  that  might  be  applied  to  this 
state  of  things  in  order  to  encourage  better  education  for  girls? — The 
remedy  that  seems  to  me  most  wanting  now  is  the  special  training  of 
teachers  for  the  work. 

15.086.  In  what  way  do  you  think  that  could  be  encouraged  ? — I 
think  one  or  two  large  and  important  schools  might  be  foi'med  for  the 
training  of  governesses,  taking  them  for  about  a  year  after  their  general 
education  is  well  advanced,  and  giving  special  attention  to  the  art  of 
teaching. 

15.087.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  On  the  same  general  principles  on  v.-hieh 
there  are  training  colleges  for  men  teachers  ? — Yes. 

15.088.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  at  all  considered  the  question 
of  endowed  schools,  which  ai'e  now,  though  in  a  very  small  degree, 
applied  to  the  education  of  girls  ? — I  only  know  the  Home  and  Colonial; 
That  I  believe  has  had  for  some  years  a  small  class  for  governesses.  I 
do  not  know  the  nature  of  tliat  class  at  present,  but  some  eight  or  nine 
vears  an-o,  when  one  of  my  cousins  was  there,  the  class  of  girls  there 
were  not  exactly  ladies  by  position,  and  that  was  felt  to  be  a  drawback 
by  the  higher  class  of  governesses. 

15.089.  When  you  talk  of  governesses  I  presume  you  mean  in- 
structresses ;  you  include  those  who  would  teach  in  schools  as  well  as 
those  who  would  be  governesses  in  private  families  ?— Yes  ;  the  school 
at  Bolham  is  mainly  for  governesses  in  private  families,  but  I  believe  it 
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was  on  account  of  the  higher  salaries  given  in  i^rivate  families  to  what  Miss 

are  given  to  assistant  teachers  in  schools,  or  else  I  believe  there  would   M.  E.  Porter. 
be  no  objection  to  their  taking  situations  in  schools.  i4thMai'l866 

15.090.  Have  you  at  all  considered  the  question  of  granting  literary  ' 
distinctions  of  an  honorary  nature  to  girls  upon  examination  in  the  way 

they  are  now  doing  it  in  the  University  at  Cambridge,  as  aiFectiug 
female  education  ? — I  think  it  has  had  a  decidedly  good  effect  upon  my 
own  school. 

15.091.  In  what  way  do  you  experience  that  ? — The  girls  in  my  first 
class  never  worked  so  well  as  they  did  the  last  year  when  I  took  the 
Cambridge  work  into  the  classes. 

15.092.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  have  taken  advantage  of  that  step 
on  the  part  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  ? — Yes. 

15.093.  It  is  only  just  begun  ? — Only  just  begun.  Four  of  my 
pupils  went  up,  and  three  passed.  Others  could  have  gone  up,  but 
were  not  allowed  to  do  so  by  their  friends. 

15.094.  You  anticipate  good  results  from  this  measure  ?  —  Very 
much  so. 

15.095.  You  see  no  objection  to  it  ? — None  whatever. 

15.096.  You  say  there  is  a  want  of  a  standard  of  education  with 
regard  to  girls,  whether  in  private  education  or  in  schools.  Do  you 
think  that  as  well  as  other  inconveniences  would  be  met  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  establishment  of  a  good  training  system  for  governesses  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  it  would  be. 

15.097.  The  course  of  studies  marked  out  in  such  training  schools 
would  be  itself  a  standard  of  education  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  for  the  training  schools  that  I  am  thinking  of,  to 
be  for  the  special  purpose  of  training  teachers  who  had  already  made 
good  advance  in  their  separate  studies  before. 

15.098.  The  fixing  of  a  general  standard  for  a  girl's  education 
would  be  much  the  same  thing  as  fixing  the  course  of  studies  and 
system  to  be  pursued  in  these  training  schools  ?— Yes,  it  would  be. 

15.099.  With  regard  to  a  girl's  education  compared  with  a  boy's,  is  it 
not  almost  inevitable  that  in  the  minds  of  parents  they  should  attach 
more  importance  to  the  boys'  intellectual  advancement,  with  reference 
to  their  progress  in  life,  than  to  that  of  the  girls  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  in  a 
large  family  the  boy's  education  is  seen  to  first,  and  that  of  the  girls  is 
left  till  afterwards. 

15.100.  How  long  had  you  this  school  near  Tiverton  ? — Six  years. 
15,100*.  At  what  age  did  these  young  ladies  generally  come  to  you  ? 

— Not  under  sixteen. 

15.101.  How  long  did  they  stay?  —  They  stayed  generally  two 
years. 

15.102.  Could  you  get  good  governesses'  places  for  them  at  about  tho 
age  of  18  ?— Yes,  but  a  good  many  oame  about  18.  None  might  come 
under  16,  but  they  came  up  to  23  and  24.  Some  had  been  out  in 
situations  previously,  but  not  having  suflicient  information  they  came 
to  finish  their  studies. 

15.103.  Are  there  any  distinctions,  favourable  to  one  or  the  other, 
that  you  observe  in  the  education  of  girls  in  the  public  colleges  and 
in  the  private  schools  ? — I  think  that  in  the  public  colleges  they  need 
more  unity  of  plan  in  the  classes.  Each  master  teaches  and  examines 
his  class  according  to  the  plan  that  he  thinks  best,  and  there  seems  to 
me  a  want  of  unity  in  the  whole  teaching  and  arrangement  of  the  work 
in  the  colleges.  I  speak  more  parti«ularly,  perhaps,  of  Queen's  College, 
as  I  was  educated  there. 
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1^  ^'^^  ,    ^^'^^4-  "^here  are  only  a  few  such  colleges  in  the  country  ?— I  only 

M.E.  Porter,    know  Queen's  College  and  Bedford  CoUege. 
HthMar.  1868.       ]i']'^-  yh"t  you  said  applies  to  those  two  ?_Yes. 

iO,lUb.  Are  the  private  schools  favourably  distinguished  from  the 

colleges  as  to  unity  of  plan  ?— Yes,  there  is  more  unity  of  plan. 

15.107.  What  main  difficulties  do  you  think  there  are  in  the  state 
of  opinion  in  this  country,  and  in  tlie  state  of  society,  in  the  ivay  of 
raising  the  standard  of  female  education?— Partly  the  indifference  of  the 
parents.  I  think  in  many  cases  it  would  be  that.  I  think  if  girls  were 
always  put  into  the  right  way  of  studying,  that  they  would  take  a 
great  deal  move  interest  in  their  studies. 

15.108.  Do  you  think  that  if  girls  were  better  trained  and  educated 
as  governesses,  it  would  improve  their  social  position  ? — Decidedly. 

15.109.  Do  you  think  those  that  have  a  demand  for  such  services 
would  be  willing  to  pay  more  than  they  now  pay  for  the  services  of 
governesses  if  they  were  better  prepared  ? — Yes  ;  I  feel  sure  that  many 
would  be  willing  to  do  so,  if  they  found  they  could  thus  secure  sound 
and  careful  teaching. 

15.110.  {Mr.  Acland.)  I  think  at  present  the  payment  for  accom- 
plishments is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  payments  for  soimd  general 
powers  of  education  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

15.111.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  consider  that  private  governesses 
in  this  country,  as  a  class,  are  under-paid  ? — Yes,  decidedly  so. 

15.112.  What  is  the  religious  system  at  Bolham  ?  Had  you  a  chaplain 
connected  with  it  ?. — No,  the  religious  teaching  was  mainly  placed  in  my 
hands. 

15.113.  You  had  not  the  regular  assistance  of  a  clergyman  ? — No,  the 
clergyman  visited  the  school  twice  a  year  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 
pupils  wore  thoroughly  instructed  on  that  point. 

15.114.  That  was  your  own  private  arrangement  with  the  clergy- 
man ? — It  was  Miss  Heathcoat's  arrangement. 

15.115.  {Dr.  Storrarl)  You  say  that  no  girls  were  admitted  to  your 
establishment  at  Bolham  under  the  age  of  16.  What  qualifications,  in 
point  of  education,  did  you  require  them  to  possess  ? — We  required 
that  they  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  English,  and  the 
elements  of  French  and  music. 

15.116.  Was  the  education  there  conducted  entirely  by  yourself  and 
female  assistants  ? — Yes,  we  had  no  masters  ;  from  the  position  of  the 
village,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  get  any  masters. 

15.117.  I  observe  that  you  taught  English,  French,  German,  Latin, 
drawing,  and  music ;  I  presume  arithmetic  also  ? — Yes. 

15.118.  What  was  the  usual  course  of  instruction  ;  did  all  these  girls 
leai-n  French  and  G-erman  ? — They  were  not  allowed  to  learn  German 
unless  they  had  attained  some  pi'oficiency  in  French. 

15.119.  French  had  the  preference  ? — Yes,  they  were  to  learn  Fi-ench 
the  first  thing  when  they  came,  thoroughly,  if  they  were  not  well 
acquainted  with  it  already. 

15.120.  {Lord  Taunton})  Did  they  learn  Italian  ? — The  bai-e 
elements  of  Italian. 

15.121.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  What  proportion  of  them  took  Latin  ? — I 
think  about  two-thirds  of  the  school. 

15.122.  How  far  were  you  able  to  carry  them  in  the  course  of  the 
two  years'  instruction  in  Latin  ? — We  did  not  take  them  far ;  it  was 
merely  the  elementary  part  with  a  view  to  their  taking  little  boys 
before  they  went  to  school. 

15.123.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Will  you  state,   shortly,  what  method   you 
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adopted,  or  what  books  you  used  ? — We  used  Henry's  first  and  second 

Latin  book.  M.E.Porter. 

15.124.  (Z)r.  Storrar.)  What  grammar   did  you   use  ? — I   am   not  ^^^^^^^^^  jggg 
quite  sure  of  the  name  of  the  grammar  ;  I  did  not  teach  Latin  myself.     '       " 

15.125.  The  object  you  had  chiefly  in  view  was  to  prepare  these 
governesses  for  the  preparation  of  boys  at  a  tender  age,  and  not  so 
much  with  a  view  to  carrying  the  matter  far  on  witli  tlie  ladies 
themselves  ? — ^No,  it  was  with  regard  to  its  usefulness  in  the  teaching 
of  little  boys. 

15.126.  Did  you  carry  it  sufficiently  far  to  make  the  knowledge  of 
Latin  reflect  beneficially  on  the  instruction  in  English  ? — Yes,  we  did 
carry  it  as  far  as  that. 

15.127.  With  regard  to  arithmetic,  I  suiDpose  you  went  through  all 
the  rules  of  arithmetic  ? — Yes. 

15.128.  Did  you  go  into  mathematics  at  all? — No;  we  found 
generally  that  the  girls  came  so  ignorant  of  arithmetic,  that  we  could 
not  take  them  on  to  mathematics. 

15.129.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What  book  in  arithmetic  did  you  use  ? — 
Colenso's  arithmetic  ;  latterly  we  used  Barnard  Smith's  as  well. 

15.130.  {Dr.  Storrar)  I  suppose  you  took  up  history  ? — Yes,  yre 
we  paid  great  attention  to  history. 

15.131.  And  geography  ? — And  geography. 

15.132.  Your  musical  instruction  I  suppose  was  directed  with  a  view 
to  make  it  thoroughly  fundamental  rather  than  mere  playing  ? — It  was  ; 
we  generally  had  it  taught  by  a  German  lady,  who  taught  harmony  as 
well  as  music. 

15.133.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  education  of  ladies 
which  would  enable  you  to  form  a  very  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
advantage  of  teaching  Latin  or  mathematics  to  ladies  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  a  decided  advantage  for  girls  who  were  advanced  enough  in 
arithmetic  to  study  mathematics,  as  it  would  give  them  precision  in  the 
expression  of  their  ideas  and  accuracy,  which  they  very  much  want. 

15.134.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Would  it  not  also  give  them  an  insight  into 
the  principles  upon  which  arithmetic  rests  ? — Yes. 

15.135.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  And  with  regard  to  Latin,  probably  with  the 
same  view  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  very  useful  in  the  education  of 
girls  generally. 

15.136.  In  fact  you  would  be  an  advocate  for  carrying  the  education 
of  the  middle  and  ixpper  class  women  up  to  something,  if  not  absolutely 
parallel,  still  more  nearly  parallel  with  the  education  of  boys  than  now 
obtains  ? — Yes,  I  would. 

15.137.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Could  you  point  out,  taking  the  female 
character  altogether  into  account,  any  points  in  which  you  would 
make  a  distinction  between  the  education  of  girls  and  the  educa- 
tion of  boys  ? — I  think  the  generality  of  girls  could  not  go  so  far  in 
mathematics  and  classics  as  boys,  because  though  they  are  quick  at 
learning,  they  are  not  capable  of  applying  themselves  for  such  long- 
spaces  of  time. 

15.138.  What  I  meant  rather  was  not  as  to  the  capacity  of  girls, 
though  that  is  very  important,  but  with  a  view  to  attaining  the  best 
results  for  the  female  character,  bearing  in  mind  that  girls  are  to  be 
wives  and  mothers.  Could  you  point  out  any  objects  which  it  is  very 
important  not  to  lose  sight  of  in  the  education  of  girls  as  distinguished 
from  boys,  assuming  that  considerable  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the 
intellectual  cultivation  of  girls  as  well  as  boys  ? — I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  girls  should  carefully  study  one  or  more  accomplishments 
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u  r^il^         of  some  kind  with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  of  refinement  of  character, 

°^^'   where  there  is  any  taste  for  such  accomplishments. 
!4th  Mar.  1866.       ^  5,139.  With  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  simplicity  and  modesty 

' of  the  female  character,  could  you  point  out  any  distinctions  to  be 

borne  in  mind  as  to  the  amount  of  emulation,  or  any  other  point  which 
has  occurred  to  you  ?— I  do  not  think  that  emulation  would  affect  girls 
on  that  point  if  the  whole  character  of  the  teaching  and  influence  were 
good. 

15.140.  Is  there  not  some  little  risk  from  the  excitable  character  of 
young  girls  that  emulation  which  would  not  be  at  all  injurious  to  boys 
would  over  excite  and  stimulate  girls  ? — From  my  own  experience  I 
should  say  not.  The  girls  never  seemed  to  be  unduly  excited  at  any  of 
our  ordinary  examinations. 

15.141.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  teaching 
little  boys  and  little  girls  together  ? — No  ;  we  have  never  tried  that, 
and  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  how  it  works. 

15.142.  Did  you  attach  any  importance  atBolham  to  needlework  and 
other  domestic  occupations  ? — We  considered  that  domestic  occupations 
were  better  studied  at  home.  We  considered  that  we  had  no  time  for 
needlework  in  the  gener.il  course  of  school  teaching,  as  the  girls  wlio 
came  there  came  for  two  years,  and  had  to  do  so  much  in  the  two  years 
that  we  could  only  spare  sufficient  time  for  their  keeping  their  ward- 
robes in  proper  repair. 

15.143.  They  came  there  for  a  special  purpose  ? — Yes. 

15.144.  (Lord  Taunion.)  In  the  school  which  you  propose  to  establish 
in  the  north  of  England,  do  you  expect  that  you  will  deviate  very  much 
from  the  course  of  education  which  you  pursued  in  Devonshire  ? — No  ; 
I  should  pursue  much  the  same  course  of  education.  In  course  of  time 
I  might  get  a  few  young  ladies  who  were  going  to  be  governesses,  and 
form  a  special  teacher's  class  for  them,  but  that  is  only  an  idea  I  have 
for  the  future. 

15.145.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  spoke  of  teaching  the  art  of  teaching  ; 
did  you  teach  it  theoretically,  besides  practising  with  the  children  ? — 
Yes  ;  two  or  three  times  a  week  I  gave  them  short  oral  lessons  on  the 
subject,  making  them  write  careful  abstracts,  which  I  looked  over  after- 
wards, and  they  also  wrote  out  model  lessons  for  me. 

15.146.  {Dr.  Storrar.')  I  presume  in  this  establishment  at  Gateshead, 
which  you  propose  to  conduct,  your  idea  would  be  to  endeavour  to 
secure  thorough  mental  training  for  your  girls  in  contrast  to  what  is 
too  common, — the  mere  power  of  displaying  accomplishments  ? — Yes  ; 
that  would  be  my  aim. 

15.147.  That  would  be  the  principal  object  you  would  liave  in  view  ? 
—Yes. 

Adjourned. 


Rev.  B.  B. 
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Tuesday,  20th  March  1866. 

PBESENT  : 

LoED  Taunton. 

Lord  Ltttelton. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Babt.,  M.P. 

Dean  of  Chichester. 

Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  D.D. 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  B.  B.  Haigh,  LL.D.,  M.R.A.S.,  called  in  and  examined. 

15.148.  {Lord  Taunton.')  I  believe  you  are  at  the  head  of  a  consider-  ^'^'^j/'I''iP" 
able  school,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Bramham  College,  near  Tadcaster  ?  ' 

— Yes.  20th  Mar.1866. 

15.149.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that  establishment  ?      ■■ 
— I  have  been  22  years  at  Bramham,  but  prior  to  my  removal  to  Bram- 
ham I  was  eight  years  at  Grimston  Lodge,  which  is  about  four  miles 
from  my  present  residence. 

15.150.  It  is  strictly  a  private  school,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

15.151.  Is  it  your  own  property  ? — No,  it  is  not  my  own  property. 
Lord  Headley  is  the  proprietor. 

15.152.  (Mr.  Baines.')  You  mean  of  the  house? — ^Yes. 

15.153.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  rent  the  house  ? — Yes. 

15.154.  You  have  the  absolute  control  of  the  school  ? — Yes,  entirely 
so. 

15.155.  I  believe  you  .ire  not  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
— ^No,  I  am  an  Independent. 

15.156.  You  are  a  clergyman  ? — ^Yes. 

15.157.  Your  school  is  a  boarding  establishment  ? — Yes,  strictly  so. 
I  had  forgotten  to  state  that  my  two  sons  are  partners  with  me.  They 
are  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  graduates  in  honours  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

15.158.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  they  clergymen  ? — No. 

15.159.  {Lord  Taunton.)  How  many  pupils  have  you  ? — We  have 
averaged  about  100  during  the  last  22  years. 

15.160.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  what  is  the  annual  expense  of 
education  to  a  pupil  at  your  school  ? — That  depends  on  circumstances. 
Some  of  my  pupils  require  one  i-oom  each,  some  two  ;  and  as  these 
rooms  are  neatly  furnished  and  supplied  with  fire  and  gas  at  my  own 
expense,  the  extra  charge  for  such  accommodation  does  not  bring  any 
considerable  advantage  to  myself.  The  ordinary  tenns,  without  extras, 
amount  to  45  or  50  guineas  per  annum,  according  to  age.  Pupils  witli 
one  room  pay  75  guineas,  those  with  two  100. 

15.161.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Your  own  education,  I  think,  was  under  the 
Rev.  James  Bennett,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  M.A.,  at  Rothei'ham 
College  ?— Yes. 

15.162.  Your  sons,  I  think  you  say,  are  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  ? — They  are. 

15.163.  They  were  in  the  tripos,  I  think  ? — Yes,  the  elder  in  the 
mathematical  and  the  younger  in  the  classical. 

15.164.  You  have  no  large  town  near  you  ? — ^No  ;  Tadcaster  is  the 
nearest. 
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Xtev.  B.  B.  15,165.  Is  thn,t  some  miles  distant  ? — ^About  four  miles. 

hCaM.  LLM.,,       15,166.  Your  locality  is   entirely  a  rural   district,   selected  for  its 
_■*•      healthiness  ?— We   have   a  limestone   soil,  and   it   is   supposed  to  be 
20thMar.l8G6.  extremely  healthy,     We  are  in  the  centre  of  Bramham  Moor. 

15,167.  Your  school  is  altogetlier  a  boarding  school  ? — Entirely  so. 

15,168.  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  the  accommodation  of  your 
school  ?  Is  the  house  a  good  house  ? — The  house  is  an  old  baronial 
mansion.  The  general  style  of  it  is  Elizabethan.  It  has  three  rooms 
in  width,  except  in  the  centre,  where  there  is  an  open  space  to  admit 
air  and  light  to  the  back  rooms  of  the  middle  part  of  the  house.  It  is 
strongly  built  and  very  convenient. 

At  right  angles  with  the  northern  extremity  of  the  house  I  erected 
the  educational  portion  of  the  establishment,  the  first  part  of  which 
consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings.  The  hall,  or  centre  room,  in  which 
there  is  a  good  organ,  and  where  all  may  assemble  when  required,  either 
for  work  or  worship,  is  60  feet  in  length,  25  in  width,  and  24  in  height. 
TJie  east  wing  has  on  the  ground  floor  two  dressing-rooms,  iu  which 
every  boy,  except  those  who  have  private  rooms,  has  his  own  division 
for  his  linen  and  clothe.':.  On  the  second  storey,  and  over  the  rooms 
just  enumerated,  and  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  hall  (under  which 
are  open  cloisters),  .ire  two  class-rooms,  with  a  piano  in  each.  Over 
these  on  the  third  storey  are  four  private  rooms  for  senior  pupils.  In 
the  west  wing,  and  on  the  ground  floor  of  it,  is  the  wash-room  for  all 
except  those  who  have  private  apartments.  In  this  lavatory'  are  20 
basins,  each  supplied  witli  cold  and  hot  water.  The  second  is  the  towel- 
room,  in  which  every  boy's  space  is  marked  out  for  him  and  numbered. 
The  two  rooms  over  these  are  class-rooms,  and  the  four  rooms  on  the 
third  storey,  over  the  two  last,  are  private  apartments  for  pupils  who 
may  require  them. 

The  bedrooms  are  arranged  in  corridors,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
gallery  is  a  master's  sleeping  apartment,  who  has  the  care  of  the  boys 
belonging  to  his  division  ;  and  up  to  tlie  time  of  his  retiring  all  the 
rooms  are  inspected  at  intervals  not  exceeding  half  an  hour  and  some- 
times less.  The  cubic  capacity  of  the  bedrooms  for  115  persons,  which 
is  the  aggregate  of  masters  and  pupils  at  present,  is  51,408  feet,  care- 
fully measured.  The  ventilation  of  each  room  is  said  to  be  very  effective 
by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  be  expert  in  such  matters. 

Every  division  of  the  house,  as  well  as  every  stable  and  cattle  shed, 
is  well  supplied  with  good  water.  A  steam  engine,  put  up  under  my 
own  direction,  which  works  two  pumps  that  lift  spring  and  river  water 
to  every  part  of  the  premises,  supplies  also  abundance  of  water  for 
flushing  the  drains,  a  matter  that  will  perhaps  be  deemed  of  no  small 
importance  to  the  health  of  a  large  family. 

The  engine  is  likewise  made  to  clean  shoes  and  knives,  to  churn  the 
butter  and  grind  the  coffee,  which  stands  for  serious  work  here.  It 
also  works  the  washing  and  mangling  machines,  an  immense  saving  of 
hard  work  to  the  servants,  who  are  thus  left  with  more  time  for  attend- 
ing to  the  various  minutiaa  whicli  affect  so  seriously  the  domestic  comfort 
of  every  household. 

The  gas  we  use  is  also  made  on  the  premises.  It  not  only  gives  light 
to  every  room  in  the  establishment,  but  lilcewise  diffuses  warmth  through 
every  corridor  and  bedroom,  and  thus  renders  the  contrast  between  the 
schoolroom  and  bedroom  less  violent.  Attention  to  this  fact  I  hold  to 
be  of  great  importance  for  the  prevention  of  colds,  often  the  prolific 
source  and  pioneers  of  all  kinds  of  disease.  In  winter  time,  or  continu- 
ous damp  weather,  the  gas  is  lighted  in  every  sleeping  room  at  6  o'clock. 
Fresh  air  is  indispensable,  but  fresh  air  is  saturated  with  damp  at  this 
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season  of  the  year,  and  lighting  the  gas  in  the  galleries  and  bedrooms  at     Rev.  B.  B. 
6  o'clock  relieves  the  house  of  it  before  the  boys  go  to  bed.     Thus  the  Haiyh,  LL.D. 
temperature  in  which  they  sleep  varies  but  little  from  that  in  which      M.R.A.S. 
they  work,  and  hence  the  reason,  in  my  opinion,  why  we  have  so  few  20thMar.l866 

bad  colds  at  any  time.     It  may  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  repeat  that  "  -  

the  rooms  are  all  well  ventilated. 

In  conclusion  I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  whilst  I  have 
pulled  a  great  deal  down,  I  have  built  up  a  great  deal  more. 

15.169.  May  I  ask  what  outlay  you  have  made  upon  those  premises 
to  adapt  them  to  your  purposes  in  the  course  of  j'ears  ? — A  little  more 
than  20,000/.,  including  the  outlay  on  furniture,  and  the  money  I  have 
expended  in  improving  the  land. 

15.170.  Have  you  a  farm  connected  with  your  establishment  ? — Yes] 
we  have  about  120  acres  available  for  farming  purposes.  Our  number 
of  cows  is  sufficient  to  supply  us  with  the  milk  and  butter  consumed  by 
the  household. 

15.171.  Do  any  of  your  pupils  avail  themselves  of  instruction  in 
agricultural  matters  ? — Yes ;  we  have  had  several  during  the  last  20 
years. 

15.172.  You  pay  considerable  personal  attention  to  the  fann,  as  weL 
as  to  the  school  ? — A  few  years  ago  I  did  so,  more  than  I  do  now.  My 
sons  pay  more  attention  to  the  faj-m  at  present  than  I  find  myself  able 
to  do. 

15.173.  The  schoolroom  is  one  that  was  built  by  yourself? — Yes, 
entirely.     It  is  very  handsome  and  commodious. 

15.174.  Have  you  a  considerable  library  ? — Yes ;  it  might  be  so 
considered  as  being  the  library  of  a  private  individual.  It  may  amount 
to  about  11,000  voluTnes. 

15.175.  Are  the  boys'  sleeping-rooms  large  domitories,  or  have  you  a 
number  of  smaller  ones  ? — No ;  they  are  not  large.  I  disapprove  of 
large  ones.  I  think  large  dormitories  take  off  that  edge  of  delicacy 
which  one  would  like  to  keep  up  and  foster  in  the  minds  of  young 
people.  The  bedrooms  are  small,  seldom  containing  more  than  five  or 
six  occupants  in  the  same  room,  and  sometimes  only  three. 

15.176.  {Lord  Lyitelton.)  Plave  you  ever  less  than  three  ?— Yes,  we 
have  sometimes  two. 

15.177.  Is  it  ever  the  case,  when  two  boys  are  in  a  room  together,  that 
they  are  not  brothers  ? — Only  when  they  are  brothers,  and  not  very  old. 

15.178.  {Mr.  Baincs.)  Have  you  a  gymnasium  connected  with  your 
establishment  ? — We  have.  This  room  and  the  cloisters  are  used  in 
inclement  weather  for  playrooms. 

15.179.  With  means  for  athletic  exercises  of  various  kinds  ? — Yes. 

15.180.  Is  it  a  pretty  complete  one  ? — Yes  ;  at  least  it  is  consi- 
dered so. 

15.181.  Have  you  athletic  exercises  taught  ? — Regularly. 

15.182.  By  a  master  every  day  ? — No  ;  twice  a  week. 

15.183.  Have  you  a  large  playground  ?  —  We  have  a  large  play- 
ground in  immediate  connexion  with  the  schoolrooms,  and  besides  that 
there  is  a  lai-ge  cricket-ground  in  our  own  park. 

15.184.  You  are  close  upon  the  Bramham  Park?  —  Yes;  we  are 
only  separated  from  it  by  a  boundary  wall. 

15.185.  And  you  have  access  there  for  the  boys? — Yes;  we  have 
the  privilege  of  walking  there  whenever  we  think  proper. 

15.186.  So  that  with  the  farm,  the  park,  and  good  playground,  there 
is  a  very  considerable  range  for  your  boys  ? — ^Yes. 

15.187.  Is  it  the  result  that  you  succeed  in  maintaining  good  health 
among  them  ? — Yes ;  we  have  been  as  long  as   12  months   without 
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Jlatgi  LL  h    ^^^""'^"S  "■  ^^ottle  of  medicine  for  imy  single  boy.     It  is  very  seldom 
MM^.S.  ''  1"<1^^^  t'liif'  wo  have  any  occasion  for  medicine.     A  medical  gentleman 

IS,  however,  in  attendance  every  alternate  day,  whether  his  services 

aoth  J^rar.isse.  ai'e  required  or  not. 

'  15,188.  I  believe  you  arc  competent  to  the  teaching  of  the  ancient 

languages,  and  several  of  the  modern,  oriental,  and  European  languages  ? 
— Before  my  sons  came  home  I  usually  taught  the  first  classes  in  Latin 
and  Greek.  Since  they  came  home  the  one  takes  the  junior  classics 
and  the  highest  mathematics,  and  the  other  takes  the  highest  classics 
and  the  subjects  requisite  for  public  examinations. 

15.189.  What  do  you,  as  principal,  now  take  as  your  owu  depart- 
ment ? — I  confine  myself  now  principally  to  the  oriental  languages, 
and  to  the  examination  of  all  the  other  classes  in  the  house. 

15.190.  May  I  ask  what  oriental  languages  you  teach  ? — V/ithin  the 
last  12  months  T  have  taught  classical  literature  in  Persian,  Hindustani, 
and  Arabic,  along  with  easy  authors  in  Sanskrit.  At  present  I  am 
teaching  Hindustani  and  Arabic.  In  addition  to  these  I  also  teach 
Hebrew  and  its  cognate  dialects. 

15.191.  Have  you  had  pupils  who  have  passed  the  examination  for 
the  Indian  service  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  several  in  India  now ;  one  has 
just  gone  from  Sandhurst. 

15.192.  They  were  successful,  therefore,  as  pupils? — Yes;  we  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  avoid  having  any  plucked  hitherto. 

15.193.  You  are  familiar,  I  think,  with  most  of  the  European 
languages  ? — Perhaps  I  may  say  so ;  at  least  I  have  crossed  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Channel  a  great  many  times  for  the  purpose  of  bettering 
my  acquaintance  with  them. 

15.194.  What  is  your  staff  of  teachers  ?  You  have  stated  yourself 
and  your  two  sons — what  additional  teachers  have  you,  resident  or  occa- 
sional ? — Besides  myself  and  sons  we  have  five  resident  masters,  so  that 
there  are  eight  of  us  altogether  in  the  house. 

15.195.  What  are  they  ? — At  present  two  of  them  are  University 
men. 

15.196.  What  departments  do  they  take  ? — Some  take  Latin  and 
some  take  Greek,  and  ordinary  English  subjects  ;  some  take  IVench 
and  German,  with  higher  English  subjects,  such  as  chemistry,  geology, 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  the  composition  of  themes,  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  Our  foreign  master  was  educated  at  one  of  the  German 
training  schools  for  masters. 

15.197.  You  have  occasional  teachers  also  ? — We  have  five  occasional 
ones,  besides  special  lecturers. 

15.198.  For  what  depai-tments  ? — The  occasional  ones  are  for  draw- 
ing, gymnastics,  fencing,  dancing,  and  drilling. 

15.199.  Have  you  a  librarian  ? — Yes. 

15.200.  Do  you  make  any  difference  in  your  pupils  according  to  their 
destination  in  life,  some  being  trained  for  professions  and  some  for  com- 
mercial life  ? — I  do  not  recommend  it,  inasmuch  as  for  the  most  part  it 
is  difficult  to  say  what  a  boy's  ultimate  destination  in  life  may  be  ; 
but  if  his  education  be  conducted  on  a  sound  and  libei'al  scale  he  will 
succeed  all  tlie  better,  whatever  may  be  his  future  profession  or  calling. 

15.201.  Do  you  teach  the  classics  to  those  destined  to  be  tradesmen  ? 
— In  most  cases. 

15.202.  Do  you  always  teach  Latin  ? — We  have  very  few  boys  who 
do  not  learn  Latin  ;  there  are  some,  but  not  many. 

15.203.  And  always  Greek  ? — No  ;  not  many  learn  Greek. 

15.204.  Is  it  a  small  number  to  whom  you  teach  Greek  ? — We  have 
not  often  more  than  20  ;  sometimes  we  have  more. 
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15.205.  They,  perhaps,  are  destined  for  the  professions  ? — Chiefly  so.     Bev.  B.  B. 
There  are  some  whose  parents  have  studied  the  classics  in  early  life,  Haigh  LL.D., 
and  they,  though  merchants  or  tradesmen,  require  their  sons  to  learn      -"^-^  ''•'^" 
Greek  as  well  as  Latin.  „»»,  -TT    , . . , 

15.206.  From  what  you  have  stated  I  suppose  we  must  infer  that      . 

your  pupils  are  chiefly  from  what  we  may  perlia.ps  call  the  upper  middle 

class  ? — ^Yes. 

15.207.  And  they  come  from  all  the  country  rouiid  ? — Yes. 

15.208.  From  various  parts  of  Yorkshire  ? — Yes,  and  from  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  especially  Lancashire  ;  we  have  also  pupils  from  Scot- 
land, and  have  had  pupils  from  Hamburgh,  St.  Petersburgh,  Cronstadt, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Rio  Grande,  Bucuos  Ayres,  Australia,  and  India. 

15.209.  Do  you  teach  what  will  .;ualify  a  man  for  commercial  life  ; 
for  instance,  I  hope  you  do  not  neglect  arithmetic  ? — Yes,  we  think 
we  have  a  very  special  course  for  commercial  life  ;  we  attach  great 
importance  to  a  sound  acquaintance  with  arithmetic. 

15.210.  By  paying  great  attention  to  arithmetic  ? — Yes. 

15.211.  Do  you  teach  book-keeping? — Yes,  about  three-fourths  of 
the  boys  learn  book-keeping. 

15.212.  You  have  stated  that  you  teach  mathematics? — Yes. 

15.213.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  teach  mensuration,  land  surveying, 
or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  both  theoretically  and  practically. 

15.214.  {3Ir.  Baines.)  Have  you  any  instruction  in  any  branches  of 
science? — We  do  not  profess  to  pursue  scientific  subjects  to  any  great 
extent,  indeed  we  are  not  permitted  to  do  so,  for  in  general  there  is  not 
time  for  it  ;  we  endeavour  to  make  the  two  senior  classes  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  Comstock's  Manual  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Pa"-e's 
geology,  and  Fowues's  chemistry. 

15.215.  You  do  not  find  that  you  have  time  to  pursue  science  far? — 
We  are  not  allowed,  otherwise  we  should  make  provision  for  puvsuino- 
it  still  further. 

15.216.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  are  not  allowed  ? 

Many  parents  object  to  it. 

15.217.  You  consult  the  parents,  and  find  that  they  are  not  disposed 
to  the  pui'suit  of  natural  science  ? — Yes. 

15.218.  Is  the  religious  instruction  attended  to  ? — Yes,  we  are  very 
careful  in  our  attention  to  that.  The  Scriptures  are  read  twice  every 
day  ;  we  have  no  particular  formula  of  doctrine,  but  we  go  through  a 
system  of  theology  in  words  taken  from  the  Scriptures  themselves.  We 
begin  with  the  attributes,  then  go  on  to  the  Fall  of  Man,  to  his  recovery 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  oflices  of 
Christ,  the  personality  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  preceptive  as  well  as  the  doctrinal  portions  of  Christianity. 
Each  boy  is  required  to  write  out  and  carefully  commit  to  memory  six 
passages  of  Scripture  in  illustration  and  proof  of  the  doctrine  to  which 
the  attention  of  his  class  has  been  directed.  This  is  our  regular  work 
on  the  Sunday  afternoon. 

15.219.  You  have  daily  worship,  morning  and  evening? — Yes. 

15.220.  And  on  Sunday  do  the  boys  attend  places  of  worship  ? The 

sons  of  churchmen  go  to  Church,  the  sons  of  Wesleyans  to  the  Methodist 
chapel,  and  those  of  the  Congregationalists  to  the  Independent  chapel. 

15.221.  You  have  the  means  of  sending  them  under  due  care  to  those 
respective  places  ? — Yes,  under  the  care  of  masters. 

15.222.  {Lord  Li/ttelton.)  If  there  happen  to  be  places  of  worship 

within  reach,  they  have  the  opportunity  of  going  to  them  ? Yes,  there 

is  the  Church  and  a  Methodist  chapel  in  the  village,  not  very  fai-  off  j 
and  there  is  an  Independent  chapel  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  us. 
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ffmw."   T?'i\        ^f»223.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Have  you  divine  service  on  any  part  of  Sunday 

M.'ra!s      °<"^d."c<'e'i  by  yourself  for    the  whole  of  the  scholars  ?— Yes,  in  the 

.'■  "■  ."  '      evening.      Sometimes  the  lecture  is  on  the  subject  which  the  verses 

20th  Mar.  1866.  selected  for  repetition  ai'e  intended  to  illustrate,  and  sometimes  on  the 
narrative  parts  of  Scripture. 

15.224.  I  may  assume  that  you  attach  much  importance  to  i-eligious 
and  moral  instruction  ?— Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossiljlo,  to  govern  any  large  establishment  well,  except  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  morality  ;  the  morality  of  the  gospel. 

15.225.  Have  you  sent  up  any  of  your  scholars  to  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  middle-class  examinations  ? — Yes,  almost  from  the  time  of 
their  first  establishment. 

1 5.226.  Which  of  them  do  you  prefer  ? — My  sons  may  naturallj'  be 
expected  to  Icnn  to  Cambridge  being  Cambridge  men,  but  they  ajjpear 
to  think  that  they  have  better  reasons  than  that  for  giving  the  preference 
to  Cambridge. 

15.227.  Do  any  of  your  pupils  go  for  matriculation  to  the  London 
University  ? — Yes  some  ;  but  the  chief  part  go  to  Cambridge. 

1 5.228.  Being  naturally  directed  there  by  your  sons  being  graduates 
of  that  University  ? — Yes. 

15.229.  May  I  ask  if  thoy  have  been  tolerably  successful  at  the  ex- 
aminations ? — Wo  have  not  yet  had  a  single  failure  ;  and  only  three 
that  have  not  graduated  in  honours  at  that  University.  Amongst  those 
of  my  pupils  who  have  graduated  at  the  London  University,  the  Hon. 
Judge  Hargreave  holds  a  distinguished  place.  With  respect  to  the 
local  examinations  it  may  be  observed,  that  during  the  last  two  years 
we  have  passed  II  out  of  12  sent  up,  of  whom  one  obtained  1st  class 
honours,  tvvo  2nd  class  honours,  and  one  3rd  class  honours. 

15.230.  Where  parents  object,  do  you  not  send  the  pupils  ? — ^No,  we 
cannot  do  so  unless  parents  permit,  and  unfortunately  we  cannot  always 
get  permission  to  send  those  who  are  most  likely  to  do  tis  credit. 

15.231.  So  that  in  the  case  of  some  of  your  best  pupils  you  are 
not  permitted  by  their  parents  to  send  them  to  those  examinations  ? — 
No,  boys  we  would  like  to  send  we  cannot  send  ;  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
is  universally  so,  but  it  is  principally  so. 

15.232.  Can  you  state  what  are  the  motives;  is  there  any  leading 
motive  that  induces  them  to  shrink  from  it  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  what  can 
be  the  reason,  unless  it  be  this,  that  you  have  to  tp-ke  certain  subjects  in 
order  to  pass  that  may  not  in  their  estimation  be  so  well  for  the  boy  as  a 
general  educatiou  would  be.  You  have  to  study  some  things  specifically  ; 
they  fancy  this  time  divided  over  a  wider  range,  perhaps,  might  be  more 
useful.     I  have  heard  some  say  something  like  that. 

15.233.  You  have  stated  the  terms  for  some  of  your  higher  class 
pupils  ;  what  arc  the  terms  for  the  ordinary  pupils  of  the  school  ? — 
The  terms  of  the  ordinary  pupils  are  from  45  to  50  guineas. 

15.234.  Is  that  exclusive  of  extras  ? — Yes.  The  following  branches 
however  are  extras,  viz.  : — Engineering,  pencil  and  water-colour  draw- 
ing, music,  dancing,  fencing,  and  broadsword. 

15.235.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  the  boys  the  use  of  the  120  acres  of 
the  park  for  play -ground  ? — About  a  third  of  it  is  in  tillage  ;  they  have 
the  free  use  of  all  that  is  not  under  the  plough. 

15.236.  Do  you  teach  the  oriental  languages  generally,  or  only  to 
the  boys  who  are  jjreparing  for  the  Indian  examination  ? — Only  to 
those  whose  destination  for  life  require  them. 

15.237.  Who  do  you  consider  require  them  ? — Those  who  are  going 
out  to  India,  or  some  other  countries  in  the  east. 
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15.238.  What  is  the  range  of  the  age  of  the  boys  ? — From  8  or  9  to     liev.  B.  B. 

19  or  20.  ^""m'-RAS^' 

15.239.  How  many  in  a  year  go  to  the  Universities  ? — It  is  some-          '   '   ' 
what  difficult  to  strike  an  average.     Sometimes  we  have  none  that  go,  20th  Mar,l866 
at  others  three  or  four,  and  occasionally  half  a  dozen.  

15.240.  Would  half  a  dozen  be  about  as  many  as  generally  go, 
or  the  maximum  ? — Six  would  be  too  many  to  take  as  an  average  ;  half 
the  number  would  be  nearer. 

15.241.  Are  there  any  who  stay  with  you  till  18  who  are  not  going 
to  the  Universities  ? — Yes  ;  those  who  go  to  India  seldom  leave  before 
they  are  18  or  19,  and  sometimes  those  who  are  going  to  business, 
but  not  many. 

15.242.  Those  who  are  going  to  business  would  go  about  16  or  17  ? 
— Yes,  from  16  to  17  is  about  the  average  time. 

15.243.  Have  you  sons  of  farmers  ? — Yes,  we  have  bad  many  who 
have  received  part  of  thei)-  instruction  in  the  house,  and  part  of  whose 
time  has  been  occupied  in  farming. 

15.244.  Probably  they  are  the  sons  of  rather  extensive  and  wealthy 
farmers  ? — Yes,  they  are  so  for  the  most  part. 

15.245.  How  long  do  they  stay  with  you  ? — That  depends  upon 
circumstances.  Some  boys  have  more  education  at  16  than  others  at 
18.  If  a  boy  is  rather  slow,  perhaps  he  stays  a  year  or  two  longer 
than  the  ordinary  time. 

15.246.  You  give  them  some  special  instruction  in  farming  ? — Yes  ; 
theoretical  instruction  is  given  in  agricultural  chemistry,  and  practical 
instruction  in  the  mixing  of  chemical  compounds,  as  food  for  the  crops 
we  wish  to  grow. 

15.247.  At  what  age  do  you  begin  that? — With  the  theoretical  part 
we  begin  at  about  13,  and  with  the  practical  at  14  or  15,  according  to 
the  intelligence  and  physical  strength  of  the  boy. 

15.248.  Is  fourteen  the  youngest  age  at  which  they  begin  the  prac- 
tical learning  of  farming  ? — Yes,  not  before  ;  and  even  then  their 
physical  powers  are  but  lightly  taxed  for  some  time  at  first  ;  and  some 
do  not  begin  the  practical  part  until  they  are  15  or  16. 

15.249.  Is  there  an  option  with  the  parents  whether  they  shall  learn 
Latin  ? — No  boys  learn  Latin  without  the  permission  and  approbation 
of  their  parents. 

15.250.  Is  it  optional  with  the  parents  ? — Yes  ;  quite  so. 

15.251.  You  said  the  great  majority  learn  Latin  ? — We  have  very 
few  who  do  not  leam  Latin.  I  should  say  on  an  average  not  more 
than  10  or  12. 

15.252.  You  would  advise  it  for  all  of  them  ? — I  always  do  advise  it. 
I  would  not  have  a  boy  that  did  not  learn  Latin  if  I  might  have  my 
own  will  in  the  matter. 

15.253.  Do  you  attach  importance  to  it  with  regard  to  the  upper 
middle  class  on  the  same  ground  as  is  attached  to  it  with  reference  to 
the  upper  class  ? — Yes,  I  do,  both  as  an  important  means  of  mental 
discipline  and  as  supplying  a  literary  power,  the  want  of  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  the  cause  of  much  inconvenience  and  loss. 

1 5.254.  What  modern  languages  do  you  teach  ? — The  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  German,  and  its  cognates.  Nearly  all  my  pupils  learn  French, 
and  a  great  number  learn  German. 

15.255.  Do  you  find  the  wish  to  learn  German  on  the  increase  ? — 
No  ;  so  far  as  my  own  experience  is  concerned,  I  think  it  rather  on  the 
decline.  At  one  time,  and  that  for  many  years,  the  whole  of  my  boys, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  learnt  German.  I  should  suppose  that  now 
not  more  than  one  half  learn  it. 
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iicv.  -B.  iS.  15,256.  Are  you  awaro  on  what  account  the  parents  of  those  boys 

I1.RAS       ^^'■"^.*'^®  learning  of  German  ?— I  should  think  chiefly  for  the  help  it 
'  supplies  them  in  the  management  of  their  commercial  transactions. 

20tIi:iTar.  18G6.        15,257.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Your  part  of  the  country  has,  I  believe,  a 

groat  deal  of  commercial  communication  with  Gei-many  ? — ^Yes,  a  great 

deal. 

15.258.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  On  what  gi-ound  do  they  value  the 
knowledge  of  French  ? — I  should  think  chiefly  as  an  accomplishment, 
and  some  because  they  require  it  in  their  business. 

15.259.  Do  you  think  they  value  it  for  social  purposes,  with  a  view 
to  travelling  and  intercourse  with  foreigners  ? — I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  that,  in  the  case  of  the  greater  part  of  them. 

15.260.  Do  any  of  them  learn  Italian  ? — Yes,  some  learn  both  Italian 
and  Spanish,  but  not  many. 

15.261.  That  is  probably  for  literary  purposes? — Partly  so,  but  I 
think  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  those  of  my  pupils  who  haveloarut 
these  languages  it  has  been  because  they  were  going  to  the  countries 
where  those  tongues  are  spoken  and  for  the  purposes  of  commercial  cor- 
respondence. For  instance,  I  have  a  youth  now  who  is  going  to  Syria, 
and  he  is  learning  both  Italian  and  Arabic. 

15.262.  Do  any  learn  Greek  except  those  who  are  going  to  the  Uni- 
versities ? — Yes,  but  their  number  fluctuates  more  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  study. 

15.263.  Do  you  recommend  Greek  in  the  case  of  a  boy  going  to  a 
mercantile  profession,  and  who  expects  to  leave  you  at  about  16  or 
17,  a  boy  of  average  abilities  ? — I  should  recommend  a  boy  of  good 
abilities  to  learn  Greek. 

15.264.  I  said  average  abilities  ? — I  can  hardly  say  I  should,  notv.'ith- 
standing  my  partiality  for  Greek,  unless  sufficient  time  for  it  were 
given. 

15.265.  Do  you  think,  ordinarily  speaking,  there  is  time  enough  at 
that  age  ? — No,  I  do  not,  unless  a  pupil  commences  early  and  finishes 
his  education  at  the  same  school.  In  that  case,  if  the  instruction  is  good 
in  every  department,  I  think  he  may  acquire  a  useful  and  very  respec- 
table acquaintance  with  Greek  and  many  other  subjects  not  usually 
taught  at  that  age,  which  he  cannot  if  he  is  changing  his  school  every 
two  or  three  years. 

15.266.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  denominations  to  which  the 
children  belong  ;  are  the  majority  of  them  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

I  should  say  that  the  Independents  and  those  of  the  Church  of  England 

are  about  equal. 

15.267.  How  many  of  each  ? — ^Nearly  50  of  each. 

15.268.  Have  you  any  Unitarians  ? — No. 

15.269.  Any  Quakers  ? — Nor  Quakers. 

15.270.  Nor  Eoman  Catholics  ? — I  have  had  both  Unitarians  and 
Quakers  and  Roman  Catholics.  I  have  also  had  Lutherans  and  the  sons 
of  members  of  the  Greek  Church. 

15.271.  Do  you  mean  foreigners  ? — Yes. 

15  272.  In  the  case  of  Unitarians  or  Roman  Catholics  Lave  their 
parents  made  any  stipulation  with  regard  to  religious  teaching  ? — No, 

none. 

1 5,273.  They  have  trusted  it  to  you  ? — Yes,  entirely  so. 

15  274.  Do  you  keep  the  religious  teaching  entirely  in  your  own 
hands  ? — I  do  entirely ;  I  never  allow  anything  sectarian  to  be  introduced; 
I  confine  my  doctrinal  teaching  entirely  to  Scripture  teaching. 

15  275.  Do  you  explain  the  Scriptures  to  them  ? — Yes;  very  carefully. 
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especially  the  Greek  Testament ;  all  sectarian  moot  points  I  avoid,  and     Ilev.  B.  B. 
alvso  matters  of  Church  government,  Haigh,  LL.D^ 

15.276.  You  lecture  on  the  Scriptures  ?  —  Yes,  on  Sunday  evenings.       M:.R.A.S. 

15.277.  Do  you  explain  it  according  to  your  own  sense  of  it  ? — ^Yes,  20thMT*i866. 
lendeavour  to  explain  it  according  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  scope      __Ll__ 
and  truth  of  the  passage  in  question,  Scripture  interpreting  Scripture. 

15.278.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  literally  that  you  never  explain 
Scripture  except  in  the  words  of  Sci-ipture  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that,  but  according  to  the  general  tenor  and  canon  of  Scripture. 

15.279.  {Lord  Tauntofi.)  You  render  your  teaching  as  little  polemi- 
cal as  possible  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  believe  it  possible  to  make  bigots  by  making 
non-essential  peculiarities  of  great  importance,  instead  of  dwelling  on 
the  great  facts  and  doctrines  of  tlie  Gospel,  which  are  calculated  to 
make  intelligent  Christians. 

15,280  (Dr.  Temple.")  The  subjects  which  the  boys  are  to  learn  are 
to  a  very  great  extent  decided  by  their  parents,  are  they  not  ? — ^Yes,  to 
some  extent  they  are. 

15.281.  Do  you  not  find  that  that  rather  bi-eaks  up  the  organization 
of  the  school  ? — Yes,  it  does  in  some  respects  interfere  with  the  plan 
according  to  which  J  should  prefer  to  work  ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
when  I  cannot  do  as  I  would  I  must  then  do  the  best  I  can. 

15.282.  Can  you  describe  what  the  organization  of  the  school  is, 
becans,e  it  must  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  organize  a  school  for  such 
a  purpose  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  it  need  be  necessarily  so  ;  for  when 
we  have  a  number  of  boys  who  do  not  learn  Latin,  or  any  language  at 
all  besides  their  own,  I  place  them  under  the  tuition  and  guidance  of 
one  or  more  good  English  masters,  as  their  number  may  require.  The 
boys  who  learn  Latin  and  other  languages  are  divided  amongst  the  rest 
of  the  teachers,  who  are  capable  of  teaching  them.  In  this  way  I  find 
no  great  ditficulty  in  classifying  the  pupils. 

15.283.  Supposing  the  decision  was  left  absolutely  in  your  own  hands, 
■what  would  you  consider  the  best  education  for  the  class  of  boys  that 
come  to  you,  what  would  you  make  the  staple  of  the  instruction  ? — I 
happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  think  that  no  education  can  be  too  liberal, 
if  good  of  its  kind.  I  do  not  see  why  at  school  there  should  be  one 
education  for  the  tradesman  and  another  for  the  pi'ofessional  man  ;  I 
think  the  one  stands  in  need  of  quite  as  good  an  education  as  the 
other. 

15.284.  I  do  not  mean  the  quality  of  the  education,  but  the  subjects 
of  the  education.  What  would  be  the  subjects  of  education  you  would 
make  the  principal  subjects  of  your  school  ? — If  I  could  havo  -my  own 
way  in  the  matter,  I  would  have  every  boy  leavn  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
and  German  who  had  the  time  and  ability  to  acquire  them. 

15.285.  Those  four  subjects  would  be  the  staple  ? — Yes,  for  lan- 
guages. 

15.286.  But  that  would  not  be  all  that  you  would  teach  them  ? — 
Certainly  not;  I  would  have  their  attention  directed  to  a  course  of 
English  subjects,  such  as  arithmetic,  mensuration,  land  surveying, 
book-keeping,  history,  geography,  writing,  and  grammar  and  tlie  com- 
position of  themes, 

15.287.  Would  you  teach  those  subjects  to  all  boys  alike  ? — Yes,  to 
all  who  had  time  and  opportunity  for  learning  them.  I  think  all  boys 
require  some  knowledge  of  those  subjects,  and  many  a  special  acquain- 
tance with  them,  nor  would  I  neglect  at  least  an  introduction  to  some 
of  the  natural  sciences,  as  I  have  already  stated. 

15.288.  Would  you   allow  of  any  divergence   from   your   general 
2.  S  s 
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ira.V,A  ^rf'n    ^^'^^Pf  i"-  ^^^'^^  to  suit  the  requirements  of  boys  who  are  going  to 

M.itAS      fP^f^'^l  occupations,  or  would  you  educate  them  all  precisely  alike,  and 

,__•  •      leave  them  to  learn  what  was  required  for  their  special  occupations 

aOthMar.1866.  in  the  occupations  themselves  ?— So  far  as  I  could-  do  it,  1  should  be 

- — ^.^.      willing  to  take  anything  that  was  special,  but  I  think  that  boys  ought 

to  be  educated  in  certain  things,  and  that  these  things  ought  to  be  a 

sine  qua  non,  if  you  could  have  your  own.  will.    For  instance,  botany  is 

a  special  study,  and  Latin  an  important  branch  of  ordinary  education. 

Would  it  be  wise  to  give  undue  attention  to  botany  atthe  expense  of  Latin 

whilst  a  boy  is  at  school  ?   Would  not  such  undue  attention  to  the 

subject  in  question  at  such  a  time    damage  his  future  progress  in  the 

branch  of  which  it  was  his  intention  to  make  a  special  study,  viz., 

botany  itself? 

15.289.  You  would  allow  divergence  only  to  a  very  small  extent  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  allow  much  of  it  at  school  without  doing 
harm  to  the  pupil. 

15.290.  {Dean  of  Chichester.^  You  have  one  system  of  book-keeping  ; 
do  you  find  that  sufficient,  because  the  different  commercial  establish- 
ments vary  very  much  in  their  system  ? — The  chief  requisite  in  book- 
keeping seems  to  me  to  consist  in  knowing  how_  to  state  debtor  and 
creditor  with  correctness  and  ease.  All  other  details  are  mere  matters 
of  arrangement,  which  will  easily  adapt  themselves  to  any  business 
whatever.  I  find,  however,  that  my  pupils  have  been  working  from  five 
or  six  different  systenas. 

15.291.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  In  fact  you  probably  look  upon  book-keeping 
more  as  a  system  of  logic  ? — I  think  it  very  useful  in  relation  to  the 
topics  I  have  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  for  supplying  good  exercise  in 
ready  computation,  affording  useful  practice  in  writing  and  tea,ching 
how  to  manipulate  such  books  with  ease,  all  of  which  will  be  found 
useful  acquisitions  in  the  business  of  real  life. 

15.292.  What  is  represented  in  the  difference  of  terms  paid  by 
different  boys,  is  it  a  difference  in  education  or  in  domestic  accom- 
modation ? — Chiefly  in  domestic  accommodation,  but  not  entirely  so. 

15.293.  So  that  in  fact  those  boys  who  pay  commonly  frorn  45 
to  50  guineas  a  year  have  in  point  of  education  the  same  advantages 
as  those  that  are  given  to  all  the  rest  ? — Not  exactly  so,  because  the 
pupils  that  have  private  rooms  can  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
going  to  work  after  suj)per,  or  during  holydays,  under  the  superin- 
tendence and  with  the  help  of  a  master,  when  they  have  any  special 
v/ork  on  hand,  such  as  preparing  for  public  examinations,  &c.,  &c. 

15.294.  So  that  in  fact  those  boys  that  pay  the  higher  fee  have  helps 
which  the  boys  who  pay  the  lower  fee  have  not  ? — They  have  helps  to 
the  extent  I  have  just  stated  ;  they  are  also  entitled  to  receive  lessons 
in  riding  and  driving. 

15.295.  They  are  taught  in  the  same  classes? — Yes,  in  the  same 
classes. 

15.296.  And  the  same  subjects  ? — Yea,  so  far  as  they  can  be  tauglit 
in  the  regular  school  hours  ;  but  those  that  have  private  rooms,  who 
consist  of  the  elder  boys,  can  have  special  instruction  in  any  branch  of 
study  during  the  special  times  already  described  above. 

15.297.  Would  a  boy  who  paid  the  lower  fee  be  able  to  get  that  advantage 
by  paying  extra,  or  must  he  mount  to  the  higher  terms  ? — He  can  obtain 
the  advantage  by  paying  extra  fees. 

15.298.  What  is  the  condition  on  which  boys  enter  the  school  ?  Have 
you  any  test  ? — No. 

15.299.  Woull  you  take  a  boy  and  teach  him  to  read  ? — ^No;  I  should 
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object  to  do  that.     When  boys  can  read  I  do  not  refuse  to  receive  them;     Rev.B.B. 
and  the  sooner  they  come  the  better.     A  good  opportunity  is  thus  Haigh,\LL,I>;, 
afforded  us  of  making  them  acquainted  with  first  principles  and  of  laying      M.R.Al^, 
a  good  basis  for  further  acquisition.  20th  Mat  VSfie 

15.300.  Do  you  find  it  an  obstacle  in  the  education  given,  the  short  time  '"— .. 
during  which  the^boys  remain  with  you? — Yes ;  in  those  instances  in  which 

a  boy  comes  to  "  finish,''  as  it  is  termed,  and  we  find  he  has  to  begin  with 
first  elements,  it  is  not  often  the  education  of  such  can  be  brought  to 
a  satisfactory  issue. 

15.301.  (JLord  Lyttelton.')  You  do  not  require  them  to  know  how  to 
write  before  they  come  to  you  ? — We  .  do  not  teach  the  elements  of 
writing. 

15.302.  Must  they  then  know  something  of  writing  before  they 
come  to  you  ? — ^Yes,  certainly;  we. require  a  boy  to  be  able  to  do  the 
mechanical  part  of  both  reading  and  writing  before  his  admission. 

15.303.  (Dr.  Storra?:')  Assuming  that  they  come  to  you,  able  to, read 
and  write,  what  proportion  take  the  entire  of  their  education  with  you?. 
—I  should  think  from  60  to  70  per  cent.,  very  possibly  more. 

15.304.  Then  those  that  come  to  you  to  finish  are  few  ? — Yes,  com- 
paratively so,  for  nearly  all  that  begin  with  us  finish  with  us. 

15.305.  {Lord  Lz/ttelton.)  Yours  is  the  first  school  with  most.of  them? 
— Ours  is  the  first  boarding  school  with  many  of  them,  and  with  very 
few  exceptions  the  last. 

15.306.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Supposing  a  boy  of  fair  abilities  comes  to  you 
able  to  read  and  write,  what  is  the  first  thing  you  set  him  to  ? — We  set 
him  to  the  elements  of  Latin  and  to  such  branches  of  initiatory  English 
as  be  is  able  to  take  along  with  it,  unless  the  parents  have  some  special 
objection  to  Latin;  but  this  is  not  often  the  case  when  the  boys  come 
early; 

15.307.  You  would  make  Latin  to  a  great  extent  the  groundwork  of 
your  education  ? — I  would  make  Latin  a  very  important  element  in  the 
education  of  all  over  whom  I  had  control,  if  they  had  ability  enough  to 
learn  it. 

15.308.  You  do  not  begin,  as  some  educators  would  prefer,  with 
English  and  a  modern  language  ? — No.  With  respect  to  languages,  I 
would  begin  with  Latin.  It  is  often  said  that  Latin  is  distasteful  to 
boys,  but  I  think  that  depends  very  much  upon  circumstances.  I  think 
it  possible  to  teach  it  so  as  to  make  it  interesting,  and  to  give  a  pupil  to 
see  and  feel  that  it  is  worth  his  while  to  learn  Latin  carefully,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  power  with  which  it  supplies  him  to  learn  modern 
languages  with  greater  rapidity  and  ease.  He  may  also  be,  taught  its 
value  as  a  means  of  enabling  him  to  analyse,  write,  and  comprehend  his- 
mother  tongue,  as  well  as  to  read  the  works  of  the  best  English 
authors  more  intelligently  and  satisfactorily  than  is  possible  without  it. 

15.309.  You  pay  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  book-keeping;  have  you 
done  anything  in  the  way  of  political  economy — social  science,  as  it  is 
called? — No,  nothing  beyond  the  careful  reading  of  a  simple  digest  or 
small  compendium  on  that  science  with  the  first  two  classes. 

15.310.  What  compendiums  are  these  ? — I  do  not  just  at  this  moment 
recollect  the  names  of  the  authors  of  them. 

15.311.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  books  of  the  Dean  of  Hereford, 
Dr.  Dawes;  do  you  use  them  at  all? — No. 

15.312.  You  say  that  parents  are  indifferent  about  instruction  in 
natural  science  ;  has  the  value  of  natural  science  been  put  strongly 
before  them,  or  have  they  a  very  decidedly  adverse  view  on  the  subject? 
—As  to  myself,  I  have  done  little  more  than  draw  their  attention  to  the 

Ss2 
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Bev.  B.  B.  importance  of  the  study;  my  connexions  in  general  regard  them  as 
^"i^h^^i^'  ^^^^'^^'^^  rather  than  useful  to  boys  at  school.     I  do  not  know  that  the 

Jtf.Jf.Ag.      parents'  opposition  to  this  subject  arises  so  much  from  dctcrminately 

20th  Mar.  1866.  *'^^®'^^^  ^'®^^  "^  ^^  ^^  from  their  never  having  turned  their  attention 

______    '  seriously  to  it  v^rith  a  view  to  discover  its  individual  and  intrinsic  value. 

15.313.  Do  they  knoviT  nothing  of  the  value  of  chemistry? — Some 
do  ;  but  not  many  require  that  their  sons  should  make  it  an  object  of 
special  study. 

15.314.  I  observe  that  you  have  occasionally  given  special  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  to  boys.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  sons 
of  farmers,  or  to  other  lads,  who  made  a  special  study  of  agriculture, 
that  they  should  know  something  of  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry? — Such  do  learn  agricultural  chemistry,  and  always 
have  done  so,  as  well  as  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy. 

15.315.  By  means  of  books,  or  by  experiments  in  a  laboratory?— 
By  both,  and  by  being  present  at  the  practical  mixing  of  chemical 
compounds  for  promoting  the  growth  of  various  special  crops. 

15.316.  You  have  a  master  competent  to  teach  these  subjects  ? — 
Yes  ;  often  more  than  one,  sometimes  two  or  three. 

15.317.  Are  they  taught  by  lecture  or  demonstration,  or  how  ? — • 
Chemical  text  books  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  and  they  are 
required  to  be  studied  so  carefully  as  to  enable  them  to  sustain  a  close 
examination  on  the  subjects  presciibed.  The  master  then  gives  a  short 
lecture  on  it,  and  demonstrates  the  ^ist  of  his  lecture  by  practical 
experiment.  We  do  not  pretend  to  anything  very  elaborate  in  these 
matters,  and  yet  we  must  have  been  tolerably  respectable,  for  we  have 
taken  as  many  as  II  prizes  at  different  agricultural  shows  in  one  year 
for  good  cultivation  of  crops  and  breeding  of  stock. 

15.318.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  any  corporal  punisliment  in  the 
school  ? — Not  much  ;  I  have  a  natural  dislike  to  it.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  wiser  than  Solomon,  who  reconmiends  it  when  necessarj',  yet  still 
I  dislike  it. 

15.319.  What  is  it  ;  is  it  with  a  cane  ? — Yes,  when  inflicted  at  all. 

15.320.  Have  you  ever  flogging  ? — No,  it  does  not  amount  to  that  ; 
nothing  like  such  flogging  as  we  used  to  get  when  I  was  a  boy  ;  three 
or  four  smart  strokes,  perhaps,  may  constitute  the  amount  of  a  single 
punishment. 

15.321.  {Dr.  Storrdr.)  When  corporal  punishment  is  inflicted  is  it 
for  moral  delinquency  exclusively,  or  is  it  for  idleness  ? — Chiefly  for 
idleness,  or  for  repeated  acts  of  disobedience. 

15.322.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Wilful  idleness  ? — Yes,  for  wilful  idleness 
and  wilful  disobedience. 

15.323.  None  of  the  boys  have  single  bedrooms? — Yes,  several  of 
them  have. 

15.324.  Do  you  think  that  boys,  particularly  of  the  age  of  16  or  17, 
S3t  a  considerable  value,  on  separate  sleeping  rooms  ? — I  think  all  boys 
do  at  that  age,  but  especially  those  of  gentlemanly  deportment  and 
great  moral  conscientiousness. 

15.325.  The  building  allows  of  having  as  many  single  rooms  as  you 
think  proper  ? — Not  quite  that,  but  we  have  a  good  many. 

15.326.  You  do  not  teach  English  grammar  as  a  distinct  study  ? — 
Yes,  we  do,  and  with  great  painstaking. 

15.327.  Distinct  from  the  Latin  grammar  ? — Yes. 

15.328.  What  books  do  you  use  for  English  grammar? — For  the 
most  part  Morell's  and  Mason's,  with  Allen  and  Cornwell's  for  the 
junior  classes. 
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TiiEODOKB  Waliioxd,  Esq.,  and  Horace  Mann,  Esq.,  called  in  and 

examined. 

15.329.  {Lord  Jauntonto  Mr.  Walrond.)  I  believe  you  are  secretaiy 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ? — I  am. 

15.330.  {To  Mr.  Mann.)  And  I  believe  you  are  registrar  ? — I  am. 

15.331.  You  h.ive  scut  us  in  your  memoranda  (see  Appendix)  and  the 
tables  which  are  added  to  them  so  full  an  account  of  the  Civil  Service 
examinations  bearing  upon  our  inquiry,  that  I  do  not  think  It  will  be 
necessary  to  trouble  you  with  many  questions  ;  at  the  same  time  we 
shall  bo  very  much  obliged  for  any  statement  which  may  occur  to  you 
in  elucidation  of  the  papers  which  you  have  given  us. 

{Mr.  JValrond.')  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  anything  of  importance 
to  add  to  what  has  been  already  given  on  paper,  but  there  is  one  point 
upon  which  I  understand  the  Commissioners  wish  for  information,  and 
that  is  as  to  the  value  of  Latin  as  a  study,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  test 
that  in  our  examinations.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  us  to  do; 
because  if  we  were  to  take  all  the  candidates  who  take  up  Latin  and 
compare  their  performances  in  other  respects  with  those  of  the  candi- 
dates who  do  not  take  up  Latin,  it  is  obvious  that  we  should  be  simply 
comparing  one  class  of  society  with  another.  What  we  have  done  is 
this.  We  have  taken  one  largo  department  where  the  candidates  are 
allowed  to  take  up  either  Latin  or  French  at  their  option.  It  is  a 
large  department,  but  still  the  numbers  arc  perhaps  hardly  large 
enough  to  found  any  sound  induction  upon.  What  we  find  is, 
that  the  men  educated  on  Latin  are  superior  to  the  men  educated  on 
French,  in  spelling,  handwriting,  English  composition,  history,  and 
what  we  call  precis  {i.e.  drawing  up  an  abstract  of  papers)  ;  and  inferior 
in  aritlnnetic  and  geography. 

15.332.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Can  you  give  us  the  per-centage  so  as  to 
show  what  the  superiority  and  inferiority  is  ? — Yes,  I  will  baud  in  this 
table. 

The  witness  handed  in  the  following  table: 

r  (a)  Average  number  of  marks  of  Candidates  who  have  ohtaincd  two-thirds  or  more 

in  French. 

F  (i)  Average  number  of  marks  of  Candidates  who  have  obtained  more  than  a  half, 
but  less  than  two-thirds  in  French. 

L  (o)  Average  number  of  marks  of  Candidates  who  have  obtained  tvro-thirds  or  more 

in  Latin. 

L  (J)  Average  number  of  marks  of  Candidates  who  have  obtained  more  than  a  half, 
but  less  than  two-thirds  in  Latin. 


T.  Walrond, 

Esq.,  and 

H.  Mann,  Esq 

20th  Mar.1866 


French 

or 
Latin. 

Arith- 
metic. 

Ortlio- 
grapby. 

Hand- 
writing, 

English 
Compo- 
sition. 

Geo- 
graphy. 

History. 

Pr(!cis. 

No.  of 
(;imdi. 
dates. 

Maximum. 

300 

300 

100 

100 

150 

1.50 

150 

200 

F(a) 
F(J) 
L(a) 
1,(6) 

230-3 
172-4 
229-3 
164-3 

171-7 
163-8 
157-4 
147-1 

69-6        01-7 
71-3        58-3 
86-5      69-09 
76-6      01-09 

80-9 

89-1 

109-6 

97-4 

73-6 
67-8 
70-0 
61-0 

70-9 
65-8 
73-6 
74-2 

103-0 
105-8 
117-5 
118-9 

54 
41 
22 
22 

There  is  one  thing  I  may  perhaps  point  out.     Throughout  the  above 
table  it  will  be  found  that  the  stronger  set  and  the  weaker  set  agree  ; 
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T.Walrond,    i.e.,  in  whatever  subjects  the  better  set  of  Latin  scholars  are  superior 
H.MmnEsj  *^°'^  inferior)  to  the  better  set  of  Frencli  scholars,  in  those  subjects  the 

less  good  Latin  scholars  are  superior  (or  inferior)  to  the  less  good  French 

Oth  Mar.  1866.  scholars,    which  to  a  certain  extent  gives  reason  to  think  that  the 

— : induction  is  sound.     I  ought  perhaps  also  to  mention  that  the  history 

here  referred  to  is  what  we  call  "  general  history,"  including  that  of 
Greece  and  Eome,  andnot,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  our  examinations, 
English  history  only. 

15.333.  {Lord  Taunton^  I  presume  the  difference  in  the  hand- 
writing must  be  an  accident  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  think  the  difference  in 
the  handwriting  proves  nothing  at  all,  or  very  little;  but  I  think  some 
of  the  other  things  one  sees  the  reason  for. 

15.334.  {Dr.  Temple,)  Are  you  able  to  state  from  your  experience, 
either  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  from  any  other  experience, 
what  you  consider  to  be  generally  defective  in  the  education  of  the 
class  of  boys  that  come  to  these  examinations  ? — The  subjects  on  which 
most  are  rejected  are  the  lowest  subjects  of  all — arithmetic  and  spelling. 
But  I  must  say  that  I  think  one  reason  why  so  few  are  rejected  in 
other  subjects  is  that  the  Commissioners  have  not  thought  it  desii-able 
to  enforce  anything  like  a  high  standard  in  them.  For  instance,  I 
think  the  knowledge  shown  of  history  and  geography  is  very  slight, 
and  with  that  they  are  obliged  to  content  themselves. 

15.335.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  find  the  defective  knowledge  of 
history  applies  specially  to  the  knowledge  of  English  history,  or  to  all 
history  pretty  much  the  same  ? — In  almost  all  our  examinations  the 
examination  in  history  is  confined  to  English  history.  It  is  only  in  the 
War  Office  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  but  higher  departments  that  we  go 
further. 

15.336.  {Lord  I^yttelton.)  Do  you  mean  strictly  internal  English 
history,  or  including  the  relations  of  England  with  foreign  states  ? — The 
relations  with  foreign  states  would  be  included;  in  short,  all  that  would 
be  found  in  any  ordinary  History  of  England. 

15.337.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  examine  at  all  in  what  is  called 
social  science,  or  the  application  of  political  economy  to  common  life  ? — 
Not  at  all.  Our  examinations  are  restricted  to  the  subjects  prescribed 
by  the  departments.     We  have  no  choice. 

15.338.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  the  observations  which  you  have  now 
been  making  with  regard  to  inferiority  in  spelling  and  arithmetic  apply 
to  the  whole  circle  of  examinations  ? — To  the  whole  circle  of  examina- 
tions for  the  Home  Civil  Service  ;  but  I  am  certainly  thinking  espe- 
cially of  the  upper  class  of  situations  and  clerkships,  not  of  the  inferior 
situations,  such  as  messengers  and  letter-carriers.  It  is  stated  in  the 
last  report  very  shortly  what  our  experience  as  to  the  causes  of  rejec- 
tion is.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  that  for  one  moment. 
"  If  the  subjects  of  examination  be  divided  into  two  classes,  one  including 
spelling,  arithmetic,  handwriting,  and  in  the  case  of  each  department 
the  subjects  specially  connected  with  the  practical  work  of  that  office, 
the  other  comprising  those  which  are  only  prescribed  as  tests  of  general 
intelligence  and  cultivation  ;  the  number  of  failures  in  those  two 
classes  has  been  respectively  583  and  6."  Only  six  failures  were  due 
entirely  to  deficiency  in  subjects  prescribed  simply  as  tests  of  general 
intelligence  and  cultivation. 

15.339.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Your  conclusion  is,  that  where  the  education 
of  these  boys  is  defective  it  is  defective  in  the  elements  ? — Certainly. 

15.340.  Have  you  at  all  thought  of  what  may  be  the  cause  of  this  ?— . 
I  think  one  great  cause  of  the  deficiency  in  the  two  subjects  which,  for 
the  large  mass  of  our  examinations,  are  taken  as  a  test  of  education,  is 
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a  want  of  good  text  books.    When  I  was  an  examiner  I  sometime?    ^'  Wakond, 
used  to  put  as  a  question  in  a  paper  on  Englisli  history,  "  Name  the  „  ■?!?■>  ""2 
"  boolcs  that  you  have  been  in  tlie  habit  of  reading  on  English  history,     '       ""'    •** 
"  and  give  some  analysis  of  their  contents,"  partly  with  a  view  to  seeing  20th  MaSTl 8.66, 
what  knowledge  they  could  show  on  the  subject,  but  partly  also  in  order  "      '  . 

to  see  what  they  did  read  ;  and  certainly  the  great  majority  of  the 
answers  have  shown  that  they  read  a  very  inferior  sort  of  books,  mere 
manuals  and  skeletons. 

15.341.  Do  you  find  any  diiference  between  classes  of  schools  in  that 
respect  ? — I  have  never  gone  into  that  question. ,  If  it  were,  thought 
important  I  think  we  could  give  facts  about  that. 

15.342.  Have  you  at  all  reflected  upon  anything  that  could  be  done 
to  remedy  these  defects  ?■ — The  only  thing  that  suggests  itself  to  me 
is  the  preparing  and  issuing  of  good  text  books,  with  some  authority 
such  as  would  enable  us  practically  to  enforce  the  study  of  them.  As 
it  is,  we  arc  obliged  to  address  our  questions  in  the  most  general  way, 
so  as  to  catch  knowledge  however  acquired  ;  but  if  there  were  a  set  of 
really  first-rate  text  books  in  those  subjects,  I  think  we  should  be  able; 
to  examine  men  upon  them  just  as  is  done  at  the  universities  and  other 
places. 

15.343.  But  you  would  not  suggest  that  such  text  books  should  be 
issued  by  the  authority  of  the  Government  ? — Not  perhaps  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Government,  but  it  struck  me  as  possible  that  one  of  the 
things  that  this  Commission  might  recommend  would  be  that  they, 
should  be  encouraged  in  some  way. 

15.344.  At  any  rate  you  would  advise  that  the  attention  of  the  public 
should  be  called  to  that  ? — Yes. 

15.345.  Have  you  any  means  of  judging  of  the  effect  of  your  own 
examinations  upon  the  schools  and  upon  the  public  ofiices  ;  first  upon 
the  schools  ? — There  comes  in  the  great  difficulty  in  all  these  questions, 
that  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  that  the  persons  who  have  the  right 
of  nomination  take  greater  pains  to  go  to  a  higher  level  in  the  different 
schools  to  get  their  candidates,  or  whether  it  is  that  the  whole  level  of 
the  schools  has  risen.  I  think  our  impression  certainly  is  that  there  has 
been  a  slight  but  steady  improvement  in  the  performance  of  the  candi  - 
dates  under  examination. 

15.346.  The  first  part  of  your  answer  rather  takes  away  all  meaning 
from  the  last  part  ? — I  am  afraid  it  must  be  so.  If  this  year  the  candi 
dates  who  come  before  us  do  better  than  last  year,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  it  is  that  the  nominating  powers  have  found  out  that 
they  must  get  better  men,  or  whether  it  is  that  they  have  taken  the 
same  style  of  men  relatively  to  the  schools,  but  that  the  schools  have  im- 
proved. With  regard  to  some  departments,  we  are  aware  of  a  cause  to 
which  part  at  least  of  the  improvement  may  be  traced,  viz.,  that  since 
our  examinations  were  instituted,  the  department  that  has  the  right  of 
nominating  has  taken  care  to  give  its  candidates  a  long  warning  before- 
hand of  exactly  what  would  be  required.  Of  course  it  is  not  fair  to  - 
compare  the  candidates  that  come  up  after  that  warning  with  those  who 
used  to  come  up  in  the  old  times  without  warning. 

15.347.  On  the  other  point,  can  you  say  anything  as  to  the  effect  of 
these  examinations  on  the  public  offices  ? — That  is  a  point  that  was  dis- 
cussed a  good  deal  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1860, 
and  evidence  much  more  valuable  than  ours  will  be  found  there  from 
the  heads  of  the  different  departments.  I  think  the  general  consensus 
was  that  they  were  improved.  Some  heads  of  departments  thought  they  ■ 
got  too  good  men,  that  they  were  conceited,  and  so  on. 

15.348.  {Lord  Tauntpn.)  At  all  events  it  excludes  the  scandalously 
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T.  Walrond,    bad  ones  that  used  occasionally  to  get  into  public  offices  ? — ^Yes,  they 
Esq.,  and      -were  all  agreed  as  to  that. 
H.  Mann,  Esq.       15,349.  (Z)^.  Temple.)  Do  you  think  that  the  heads  of  departments 
20th  Mflr.1866.  '^'^^^^  "^^  ^'^'^  s*^™®  language  now  as  they  did  in  1860  on  that  point,  as 
'  '  to  the  general  improvement  which  has  been  effected  by  these  examina- 

tions ? — I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

15.350.  You  are  aware  that  some  of  the  schools  maintain  that  j'our 
examinations,  especially  the  more  important  examinations,  have  a 
mischievous  effect  in  encouraging  cram  ? — ^Yes. 

15.351.  And  you  have  given  us  a  memorandum  on  that  very  subject  ? 
—Yes. 

15,852.  May  I  ask  whether  that  memorandum  takes  into  account  this 
last  year  ? — ^Yes. 

15.353.  Do  you  think  that  your  conclusions  are  much  affected  by  tlie 
fact  that  you  made  a  considerable  change  last  year  in  the  mode  of  mark- 
ing ? — ^Not  at  all,  because,  as  is  stated  in  the  last  pai-agraph,  all  the  pi'e- 
vious  calculations  are  just  as  they  would  have  been  if  that  i-eduction  had 
not  been  made. 

15.354.  Do  you  think  that  the  facts  v/hicli  are  stated  here  as  to  the 
subjects  w^here  cram  is  certainly  very  possible  are  generally  known  ? — 
No,  I  think  not. 

15.355.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  fact  that  they  are  not  generally 
known  may  possibly  delude  a  good  many  of  the  schools  into  making  a 
foolish  preparation  for  your  examination  ? — I  quite  think  so. 

15.356.  It  would  be  advisable  tlierefore  that  these  facts  should  be 
known  as  soon  as  possible  ? — Certainly,  and  I  believe  I  may  say  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  intend  to  make  them  public. 

15.357.  Are  you  able  to  say  to  what  extent  the  principle  of  competi- 
tion is  admitted  into  these  examinations  ? — That  is  stated  in  tables 
■which  accompany  our  last  report ;  it  is  stated  for  every  year. 

15.358.  Do  you  think  that  the  competitive  examinations  have  more 
effect  upon  the  schools  than  the  others  ? — 1  can  hardly  doubt  that  ;  I 
think  it  stands  to  reason,  but  I  do  not  know  thai  we  nave  any  facts  that 
would  prove  it. 

15,369.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Confining  our  observations  to  the  examination 
of  persons  admitted  to  the  Inland  Revenue  department,  and  to  depart- 
ments on  a  corresponding  level  of  requirement,  is  it  necessary  that 
candidates  for  that  examination  should  be  nominated  in  those  depai't- 
ments  ? — Certainly,  no  one  can  compete  for  any  situation  in  the  Home 
Civil  Service  without  a  nomination  from  some  one. 

15.360.  What  is  the  state  of  efficiency  in  which  these  nominated 
candidates  present  themselves  in  respect  to  the  elementary  subjects, 
such  as  handwriting,  orthography,  copying,  simple  arithmetic,  and 
English  composition  ? — That,  I  think,  is  stated  in  the  tables  that  liave 
already  been  submitted. 

15.361.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  if  all  these  appointments 
were  made  competitive,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  applying  a  con- 
siderable stimulus  to  the  education  conducted  in  those  schools  from 
which  your  candidates  are  chiefly  draughted,  or  may  be  expected  to  be 
draughted  ? — I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  When  we  have, 
as  on  rare  occasions  we  do  have,  an  open  competition,  the  performances 
of  the  candidates,  at  least  of  the  best  of  them,  are  very  much  higher 
than  the  average  of  those  who  are  nominated. 

15.362.  So  that  it  would  amount  to  this,  that  you  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  efficient  clerks  out  of  an  open  competition  than  out  of 
a  close  competition  ? — Certainly. 

15.363.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  requu-e  any  proof  of  good  moral 
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conduct  and  steady  habits  on  the  part  of  a  young  man  who  applies  for  a     T.  Walrmd, 

clerliship  ? — We  take  very  great  care  in  inquiring  into  their  cliaracter.      Esq.,  and 

Every  candidate  has  to  fill  up  a  form  giving  an  account  of  himself,  how  ^-  Mann,  Esq 

he  has  been  employed,  in  fact,  ever  since  lie  left  school,  and  on  those  „...•,,„.  ,o.. 
J     ,      ,,  ,   ,    K  I  •      .      •        •  •  T  T  1      20tnMar.l866. 

lacts,  thus  stated,  we  base  very  mmute  mquu'ies.     1  may,  perhaps,  be  . 

allowed  to  add  that  all  that  subject  is  treated  very  thorouglily  in  the 

ninth  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

15.364.  (il/r.  Baines  to  Mr.  Mann.)  Do  the  number  of  pupils 
examined  from  the  different  classes  of  schools  which  are  here  specified, 
at  all  indicate  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  those  schools,  for  instance, 
you  divide  it  into  three  sevei-al  classes,  chiefly  grammar  schools,  private 
schools,  and  poor  schools,  and  I  find  in  the  table  on  page  655,  under 
the  head  of  arithmetic, — grammar  schools,  391  ;  private  schools,  900  ; 
and  poor  schools,  604.  Do  those  figures  form  any  approach  to  or  indi- 
cation of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools,  or  not  ? — I  can 
form  no  conception  at  all  as  to  that. 

15.365.  Am  I  right  in  concluding  that  the  number  in  the  poor  schools 
must  really  be  much  larger  than  the  number  in  private  schools,  the 
number  in  the  poor  schools,  I  apprehend,  must  be  altogether  consideriibly 
more  than  a  million,  perhaps  a  million  and  a  half? — No  doubt. 

15.366.  The  number  in  the  jDrivate  schools,  I  apprehend,  must  be 
very  much  short  of  that  ? — I  should  think  so. 

15.367.  So  that  if  the  number  in  private  schools  is  900,  and  the 
number  in  poor  schools  is  only  600,  you  got  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
scholars  in  private  schools  coming  to  your  examinations  than  of  the 
scholars  of  the  poor  schools  ? — For  these  classes  of  situations  ixo  doubt 
a  very  largely  increased  number. 

15.368.  So  that  perhaps  that  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
have  a  greater  number  of  the  best  pupils  of  the  poor  schools  to  put  in 
competition  with  perhaps  the  average  pupils  of  the  private  schools  ? — I 
think  decidedly.  Then  there  is  the  consideration  I  threw  out  in  my 
memorandum,  that  pupil-teachers  trained  by  the  aid  of  Government 
may  also  come  forward  for  these  situations.  They  would,  of  course,  be 
a  select  class. 

15.369.  And  they  ai'e  enumerated  among,  the  poor  schools  ? — Quite 

SO. 
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Memoeanduji  by  the  Secrktaet  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
on  the  Competitive  Examinations  for  the  Civil  See  vice  of 
India. 

These  examinations  are  accused  of  encouraging  "cramming." 
If  the  term  is  used  as  applicable  to  (1)  all  special  preparation  for  examina- 
tions; (2)  all  work  done  with  the  view  of  passing  examinations,  and  with  the 
intention  of  discontimiing  it  when  they  are  passed  ;  (3)  all  reading  with  private 
tutors;  (4)  all  study  cai-ried  on  at  places  where  diflferent  tutors  teach  in 
different  branches;  (5)  all  study  of  subjects  not  commonly  taught  at  school  and 
college ; — ^if  the  term  is  used  in  this  sense,  there  is  nothing  very  formidable  in 
the  charge.  For  (1)  boys  at  school  and  men  at  college  almost  invariably 
furbish  up  their  knowledge  before  going  in  for  an  examination ;  (2)  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  work  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  done  solely  with  a  view 
to  the  schools,  and  discontinued  as  soon  as  they  are  over ;  (3)  private  tuition  is 
often  the  only  system  under  which  a  boy  of  good  abilities,  but  sociable  and 
fond  of  games,  can  be  got  to  read  at  all ;  (4)  studying  three  or  four  subjects, 
each  under  a  teacher  specially  conversant  with  it,  is  not  necessarily  a  less  Uberal 
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T.Walrmd,    method  of  education  than  studying  all  the  three  or  four  under  one  master; 
^g.,  and      (5)  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  the  public  school  system  will  hardly  maintain 
•'"""'  ■"**•  that  it  embraces  everything  which  it  is  desbable  for  man  to  know. 
20th Mar  1866       ^^^  '^   "cramming"   means  the  process  whereby  a  man   endeavours  to 
'        ■  acquire  a  superficial  appearance  of  knowing  subjects  of  which  he   is  really 
ignorant,  by  committing  to  memory  a  number  of  disconnected  facts  of  which 
he  does  not  see  the  bearing,  by  learning  by  rote  the  answers  to  expected 
questions,  by  studying  manuals  and  analyses  of  a  country's  history  or  litera- 
ture, and  reproducmg  the  information  there  collected  as  if  it  were  of  his  own 
gathering ; — can  it  be  said  with  truth  that  "  cramming "  in   this   sense  is 
encouraged  by  the  Indian  examinations  ? 

A  complete  answer  to  this  inquiry  could  not  be  given  without  a  searching 
analysis  (1)  of  the  questions,  (2)  of  the  answers,  (3)  of  the  marks  given  to  a 
large  number  of  candidates  in  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Short  of  this, 
however,  it  may  be  possible  to  throw  some  light  on  the  question. 

I.  It  will  hardly  be  asserted  that  such  '  cramming'  can  have  any  appreciable 
effect  on  the  marks  given  for  the  subject  which  is  taken  up  by  the  largest  niim- 
ber  of  candidates,  and  exercises  in  some  respects  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
examinations,  viz.,  English  composition. 

II.  Neither  can  it  affect  the  marks  in  mathematics;  nor  is  it  indeed  ever  pre- 
tended that  marks  are  too  easily  obtained  in  this  subject. 

III.  Let  us  turn  to  Latin  and  Greek.  Here  the  examination  is  divided  into 
four  heads: — (1.)  Translation  from  the  language.  (2.)  Translation  into  the 
language.  (3.)  Viva  voce,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  extempore  translation 
from  the  language.  (4.)  Questions  on  the  language,  history,  and  literature. 
Probably  no  one  would  contend  that  cramming  can  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  marks  obtained  under  the  three  first  heads.  If  it  is  alleged  that  marks  are 
got  in  classics  by  cramming,  the  meaning  must  be  that — (1 .)  A  large  proportion 
of  the  maximum  is  allotted  to  the  fourth  branch.  (2.)  A  large  proportion  of  what 
is  thus  allotted  is  obtained  by  the  successful  candidates.  (3.)  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  questions  asked  ai-e  of  a  "cram"  character. 

No  one  of  these  assertions  would  be  correct. 

In  the  Open  Competition  of  1865  the  number  of  marks  obtainable  in  classics 
by  that  part  of  the  examination  on  which  "  cramming  "  may  be  thought  to  tell, 
was  300;  the  number  obtainablebythe  other  parts  was  1,200,  that  is,  four  times 
as  much. 

The  marks  obtained  by  successful  candidates  in  the  first  mentioned  part 
averaged  138 ;  in  the  last  mentioned  they  averaged  803,  tliat  is  nearly  si.'c 
times  as  many. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  not  only  is  the  supposed  domain  of  "  cram"  com-, 
paratively  small,  but  that  it  is  positively  more  difficult,  in  the  proportion  of 
nearly  6  to  4,  to  obtain  marks  within  that  domain  than  without  it. 

This  would  not  be  the  case  if  cramming  were  rife  and  the  questions  were 
such  as  to  reward  it.  But  in  truth  any  one  who  looks  at  the  questions  will  see 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  such  as  could  not  be  answered  without 
substantial  knowledge. 

IV.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  modem  languages.  In  these  the  marks 
obtained  by  the  successful  candidates  under  the  head  of  "  translation,  8fc.," 
were  63'1  per  cent,  of  the  marks  obtainable,  while  under  the  head  of  "  Ques- 
tions "  in  history,  &c.,  they  were  46'6  per  cent. 

V.  Of  the  two  oriental  languages,  Sanskrit  and  Arabic,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak,  for  here  there  can  be  no  cram.  It  may,  indeed,  be  a  question  whether 
elementary  knowledge  of  these  languages  has  or  has  not  been  too  highly 
rewarded ;  but  elementary  knowledge  is  not  crammed  knowledge ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  very  reverse.  The  essence  of  cramming  is  that  it  seeks  to  raise  a  showy 
superstructure  without  laying  the  necessary  foundation.  It  is  simply  incon- 
ceivable that  any  one  by  a  mere  effort  of  memory  and  without  understanding 
what  he  was  saying  should  be  able  to  answer  a  number  of  searching  questions 
on  Sanskrit  grammar,  or  translate  an  Arabic  passage  which  he  had  never  seen 
before.  Whatever  objections  may  be  urged  on  other  grounds  against  the 
introduction  of  these  languages  into  the  competition,  no  one  can  say  that 
marks  gained  in  them  are  gained  by  cramming. 

VI.  There  remain,  then,  three  subjects  :  English  history  and  literature,  the  ■ 
moral  sciences,  and  the  natural  sciences.    Let  it  be  conceded,  for  the  sake  of- 
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argument,  that  in  these  subjects  it  is  not  easy  even  for  an  experienced     T.yfaXTond, 
examiner  to  distinguish  between  sound  knowledge  and  superficial  knowledge,  „  MannEsa 

on  paper;  vivdvoce,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  so.    A  crammed  man  may  get  high     '    [      *' 

marks  for  his  paper  work,  but  he  will  get  low  marks  for  oral  examination.  20th  Mar.  1866 
"What,  then,  are  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  recent  examination  ?    Even  in  these  • 

three  subjects,  taken  together,  the  successful  candidates  obtained  rather  higher 
marks  vivd  voce  than  on  paper,  the  per-centage  being,  in  the  one  case  67"5,  in 
the  other  51  "6. 

The  inference  is  u-resistible.  In  individual  cases  cramming  may  be  suc- 
cessful; but  as  a  system  it  does  not  "pay,"  whatever  candidates  and  their 
friends  may  think  on  the  subject. 

There  is  another  criterion,  though  perhaps  not  a  very  safe  one,  which  may  be 
applied  to  this  question. 

From  returns  made  by  the  candidates  themselves  we  learn  that  of  the  52 
who  were  successful  in  the  examination,  only  17  had  been  "  specially  prepared  " 
at  establishments  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Now  it  cannot,  of  course,  be 
assumed  either  that  all  these  17  were  taught  on  the  cramming  system,  or  that 
the  other  35  who  remained  at  school  and  college  were  taught  purely  on  the 
liberal  system.  Still,  if  we  hear  it  said,  as  it  sometimes  is  sdd,  that  "  no  one 
can  hope  to  succeed  unless  he  goes  and  reads  at  a  cramming  institution,"  we 
may  fairly  reply  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  two-thirds  of  the  successful  candidates 
do  not  come  from  such  institutions. 

Apprehensions  are  sometimes  expressed  that  owing  to  the  encouragement 
offered  in  these  examinations  to  the  study  of  new  and  out-of-the-way  subjects, 
the  old  subjects  which  form  the  staple  of  an  English  education  are  being 
neglected.     How  far  are  these  apprehensions  borne  out  by  facts  ? 

First,  as  to  the  encouragement  offered.  The  studies  embraced  in  an  ordinary 
English  education  may  be  taken  to  be  classics,  mathematics,  English,  and 
French.  Can  it  be  said  that  other  studies  are  encouraged  at  the  expense  of 
these,  when  the  maximum  which  a  candidate  may  obtain  for  these  is  4,625,  for 
the  others  2,500? 

Still,  if  the  aggregate  amount  of  marks  obtained  bore  a  greater  ratio  to 
what  is  obtainable  in  the  new  subjects  than  in  the  old,  it  might  fairly  be  said 
that  they  were  cultivated  with  a  greater  proportionate  degree  of  diligence  and 
success.  But  what  are  the  facts  ?  Of  the  aggregate  [240,600]  obtainable  at 
the  recent  examination  by  the  62  successful  candidates  in  the  ordinary  subjects, 
nearly  one  half  [103,165]  was  actually  obtained  by  them;  whereas  of  the 
aggregate  obtainable  by  the  other  studies  [130,000]  little  more  than  one-sixth 
[22,344]  was  obtained. 

Of  the  whole  amount  of  marks  obtained  by  the  successful  candidates^  viz., 
125,509,  as  much  as  82  per  cent,  were  due  to  English,  classics,  mathematics, 
and  French.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  per-centage,  instead  of 
diminishing  under  the  influence  of  these  examinations — as  it  might  have 
been  expected  to  do,  if  the  new  studies  "paid"  best — has  increased  from  81 
in  1855  to  82  in  1865. 

All  the  statements  above  given  refer  to  the  Open  Competition  of  1865.  But 
they  are  not  affected  (directly,  at  least,)  by  the  method  then  introduced  of 
deducting  125  marks  in  every  subject  except  mathematics  j  for  in  all  cases  the 
calculations  are  based  on  the  gross  numbers  before  deduction.  As  regards 
the  first  comparison,  between  different  portions  of  the  same  subjects,  it  could  ' 

not  have  been  otherwise,  for  the  deduction  was  made  from  the  totals  in  each 
subject,  and  not  under  the  separate  heads.  As  regards  the  last  comparison,  if 
the  marks  had  been  taken  as  actually  scored  in  the  table,  the  results  would 
have  been  much  more  adverse  to  the  new  studies.  The  numbers  would  then 
have  been  as  follows  : — 

Proportion  of  maximum  scored  in  old  subjects,  nearly        -        -  one-third 
„  „  „  new       „      little  more  than  -  one-twelfth 

Per-centage  of  marks  due  to  old  subjects  in  1866       -        -        -        81 
„  „  „  „  1865       ...        86 

January  1866.  T.  Walbond, 
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T.  Walrond, 

Esq.,  and 

H.  Mann,  Esq. 

20tli  Mar.  1866. 


APPENDIX  B. 

ME.MORANDUJI  by  the  Registrak  to  the  Civil  Service  Com3Iis.sio>'. 
I.  Home  Sehvice  Examinations. 

Ths  statistics  of  this  office  do  not  afford  any  effectual  means  of  testing  the 
soxxndness  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  several  witnesses  before  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Civil  Service  Examinations  upon  the 
education  of  the  country. 

The  assertion  is,  that  these  examinations  foster  so  greatly  the  practice  of 
"cramming"  as  to  pervert  the  instruction  given  in  schools  from  its  proper 
and  useful  course,  making  it  wide  and  superficial,  where  it  would  otherwise  be 
more  limited  but  more  thorough. 

Tlie  principal  evidence  by  which  these  assertions  can  be  effectually  refuted  must 
come  either  from  the  masters  of  schools  or  from  tlie  examiners,  or  from  both. 
The  former  might  state  (if  the  fact  be  so)  that  tlie  kind  and  extent  of  instruc- 
tion given  in  their  schools  have  not  been  injuriously  affected  by  the  examination 
system  ;  and  the  latter  might  state  (if  the  fact  be  so)  that  their  questions  are 
Eo  framed  as  to  afford  no  advantage  to  the  crammed  candidates,  and  that  the 
candidates'  answers  are  such  as  cramming  can  have  had  but  little  share  in 
jjroducing.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  facts  upon  this  ])oint,  whatever 
complexion  they  may  wear,  are  not  such  as  can  be  expressed  in  statistical 
records. 

For  example,  some  of  our  records  tell  us  in  what  schools  the  candidates 
have  been  instructed,  and  others  tell  us  the  proportion  in  which  these  can- 
didates pass  or  fail  in  the  subjects  taught  in  such  schools ;  but  this  takes  us  a 
very  little  way  towards  ascertaining  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  instruction 
afforded.  For,  even  if  all  the  candidates  had  come  straight  from  school  to  the 
exaraination-room,  there  is  nothing  in  the  statistical  records  to  reveal  whether 
their  school  preparation  was  or  was  not  in  any  degree  of  the  kind  described  by 
the  term  "  cramming."  In  point  of  fact,  however,  most  of  the  candidates 
come  to  the  examination-room  several  years  after  they  have  left  school,  and 
our  records  contain  little  to  show  how  the  subsequent  time  has  been  passed  so 
far  as  preparation  for  Civil  Service  examinations  is  concerned.  For  aught 
that  appears,  a  candidate  may  have  been  spending  several  years  with  a 
"  cramm.er,"  or  he  may  have  been  cramming  by  himself.  So  that  in  such  cases 
the  school  cannot  fairly  be  ci'cdited  with  the  result  of  his  examination  if  good, 
or  debited  with  it  if  bad. 

All  that  the  statistical  branch  of  this  office  can  do  is  to  state  what  amount 
of  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  examination  is  shown  by  persons  formerly 
attending  certain  classes  of  schools.  How  or  when  this  knowledge  was  ac- 
quired, and  whether  it  is  deep  or  shallow,  are  questions  which  can  best  be 
answered  by  the  schoolmasters  and  the  examiners,  the  former  speaking  as  to 
the  mode  of  preparation,  and  the  latter  as  to  the  value  of  the  results. 

As  it  seemed  possible,  however,  that  our  statistics,  though  inapplicable  to 
the  particular  question  referred  to,  might  afford  some  information  bearing  upon 
the  general  object  of  the  Schools  Inquirj''  Commission,  a  considerable  mass  of 
facts  has  been  collected  and  condensed  into  the  tables  appended  to  this 
memorandum.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  difficulties  of  the  kind  ah-eady  men- 
tioned stand  in  the  way  of  any  very  positive  conclusions. 

The  questions  upon  which  it  was  thought  that  light  might  possibly  be 
thrown  from  our  records  are  the  following  : — 

I.  The  state  of  instruction  in  schools  for  the  middle  classes,  inferred  from 

the  proportion  in  which  candidates  pass  a  qualifying  examination  in 
certain  subjects. 

II.  The  comparative  efficiency  of  different  classes  of  schools,  as  shown  by 

the  vai-ying  proportions  of  success  in  each  class. 

III.  The  state  of  instruction  now  as  compared  with  what  it  was  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Civil  Service  examinations. 

IV.  The  extent  to  which  schools,  aided  by  Government  grants  and  intended 
for  the  poorer  classes,  are  made  use  of  by  the  classes  above  them. 

I.  As  the  object  is  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  schools  for  the  middle  class, 
the  particulars  abstracted  relate  to  candidates  for  clerkships  in  the  Customs 
and  Inland  Revenue  Departments  and  to  assistants  of  Excise.      These,  of 
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coiirse,  represent  only  a  portion  of  the  operations  of  this  Commission ;  but  it     ^'  Walrond, 
seems  best  to  exehide  from  consideration,  for  the  present  purpose,  the  statistics  „'?5?*'  ""'i, 
relatinff  to  the  higher  departments — such  as  the  offices  of  the  Secretaries  of  ■"■  ■*"•""•  ^^ 
State,  the  Diplomatic  Service,  the  Parliament  Offices,  the  Treasury,  Admiralty,       ,  ~     ^  .. 
&c.,  the  candidates  for  which  have  been  in  many  cases  educated  at  schools      ^      '^' 
which  cannot  properly  be  ranked  with  those  intended  for  the  middle  class       ••———— 

especially.     Of  the  candidates,  however,  who  have  been  examined  for  the  two 
Revenue    Departments   above  mentioned,  the  majority  will,   it  is  thought, 
represent  fairly  enough  the  great  class  in  question,  while  the  residue,  belonging 
to  a  lower  grade,  will  furnish  the  means  for  an  interesting  comparison.    A 
more  particular  view  of  the  social  position  of  those  persons  may  be  obtained 
by  reference  to  a  list  of  the  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  all  the  candidates  for 
these  situations  at  the  time  when  they  presented  themselves  for  examination. 
(See  Table  VII.) 

The  number  of  candidates  to  whom  the  facts  relate. is  2,508;  viz.,  1,270 
examined  for   clerkships  in  the   Customs   and   Inland  Revenue,  and   1,238 
examined  for  the  situation  of  Assistant  of  Excise.     The  period  covered  by 
these  examinations  is  from  1855  to  18S4  in  the  case  of  the  last-mentioned 
class,  and  from  1861  to  1864  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  classes. 

The  course  pursued  has  been  to  take  the  standard  which  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  apply   to    candidates   in    deciding   whether    they    reach    the 
minimum  point  of  competency,  and  to  consider  all  who  fall  below  this  standard 
as  having  received  a  defective  education,  for  which  the  schools  attended  by 
them  are,  prima  facie,  responsible. 

The  following  figures  show  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  failure  to  reach  this 
standard  on  the  part  of  such   of   the  2,508  candidates  referred  to  as  were 
examined  in  each  of  the  subjects  named : — 

Per  cent. 
In  arithmetic  -  -  -  -  -    310 

„  spelling      ......    28-2 

„  handwriting  .....      g-3 

„  English  composition  -  -  -  .1 7'6 

„  geography  .....    22-5 

„  history       ......    30-7 

Before,  however,  any  value  can  be  put  upon  these  figures  as  representing  the 
state  of  school  education,  several  considerations  must  be  taken  into  account. 

1.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  persons  examined  do  not 
all  come  straight  from  school.  Indeed,  the  great  majority  do  not.  The  limits 
of  age  are  from  17  to  25  for  Customs  clerks,  18  to  25  for  Inland  Revenue 
clerks,  and  19  to  25  for  assistants  of  Excise.  The  average  age  at  the  time  of 
examination  is  about  21.  The  schoolmasters  may,  therefore,  perhaps  urge  that 
a  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  above-mentioned  subjects  at  the  time  of  his 
examination  does  not  aiford  any  indication  of  his  knowledge  some  years  pre- 
viously before  he  engaged  in  the  distracting  occupations  of  business.  More 
especially  as  to  geography  and  history  it  may  be  said,  a  candidate  of  21  or23  is 
likely  to  have  forgotten  much  that,  as  a  schoolboy,  was  familiar  to  him. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the  interval  between  school  and 
examination  renders  the  test  untrustworthy  for  quite  an  opposite  reason,  viz., 
because  so  much  is  necessarily  learnt  in  that  inter\'al  from  the  unconscious 
tuition  which  a  candidate  receives  in  his  ordinary  intercourse  with  men  and 
books,  rendering  the  amount  of  his  knowledge  at  the  time  of  examination  a 
mucli  too  favovirable  test  of  the  efiBciency  of  his  school  training. 

3.  To  these  must  be  added  the  possibility  that  the  interval  referred  to.  or  a 
considerable  part  of  it,  may,  for  aught  that  appears,  have  been  spent  in  special 
preparation  in  the  subjects  of  examination. 

It  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  weight  of  these  disturbing  elements  respec- 
tively whether  the  figures  can  be  accepted  as  indicating  the  efficiency  of  school 
tuition,  either  accurately  or  approximately.  If  it  could  be  assumed  that  these 
conflicting  influences  just  about  balance  each  other — that,  while  the  lapse  of  time 
spent  in  business  causes  some  candidates  to  sink  below  the  level  of  their  school 
attainments,  the  devotion  of  time  to  special  study  causes  as  many  others  to  rise 
above  that  level — then  no  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  schools  by  regarding 
the  proportion  of  failure  as  affording  some  measure  of  their  efficiency.  The 
probability,  indeed,  seems  to  be  that  the  schools,  upon  such  a  set-off,  would 
gain  more  than  they  would  lose ;  and  that,  if  the  figures  err,  they  do  so  by 
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;  T.  Walrond,    presenting  too  favourable  a  view  of  the  results  of  school  instruction.    What 

■^9'>  ""^      they  really  show  is  : — school  acquurements,  minus  the  loss  of  forgotten  know- 

H,  Mann,  Esq.  ledge,  plus  the  gain  of  additional  knowledge  from  special  and  from  unconscious 

orttTi  vr       BRK   pi^eparation  j  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  more  than  school  acquirements  alone, 

gptti  jMar.  1866.  Upon  this  hypothesis  the  proportion  of  failure  above  given  represents  less  than 

the  proportion  which  would  have  been  exhibited  if  the  candidates  had  been 

examined  immediately  after  the  termination  of  their  school-time. 

The  statement  above  made  refers  to  the  whole  body  of  candidates,  who  of 
course  obtained  their  education  at  various  kinds  of  schools,  some  of  them  (as 
appears  from  a  table  appended  hereto)  being  schools  intended  for  a  class  below 
the  middle-class.  An  attempt  has  therefore  been  made  to  separate  the  latter  from 
the  former,  so  as  to  present  a  view  confined  exclusively  to  English  middle-class 
schools.      The  result  of  this   distinction  is  that  the  failures   of  candidates 
educated  in  such  middle-class  schools  are  as  follows : — 

Per  cent. 
In  arithmetic    --------    33-5 

In  spelling        --..-.-.    28-6 
In  handwriting         -        -        -        -        -        -        -8'1 

In  English  composition     ......     Ig-S 

In  geography    --------    26'0 

In  history         --------    30-3 

proportions  which  differ  but  slightly  from  those  applicable  to  the  entire  body  of 
candidates. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  distinction  between  different  kinds  of  schools 
is  not  always  clearly  expressed  in  the  original -documents  from  which  the  infor- 
mation is  taken.  The  position  of  a  school  has  in  such  cases  been  inferred  from 
the  aspect  of  collateral  circumstances,  where  they  appeared  to  justify  an  infer- 
ence. This  has,  however,  been  done  with  great  care  and  caution,  and  whenever 
the  case  presented  any  doubt,  it  has  been  omitted  altogether  from  the  collection. 

In  another  respect,  also,  the  classification  is  dependent  upon  the  judgment 
of  the  compiler,  viz.,  where  a  candidate  has  attended  more  than  one  school. 
In  such  cases,  when  one  of  the  schools  belonged  to  one  class  and  another  to  a 
different  class,  the  propriety  of  including  it  under  the  one  or  the  other  head  of 
classification  has  been  necessarily  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  tabulator,  who 
has  been  guided  in  his  decision  sometimes  by  the  fact  of  the  attendance  having 
been  longer  at  one  school  than  at  another,  and  sometimes  by  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  more  recent.  This  also  has  been  done  with  great  care ;  so  that  I 
have  sufficient  confidence  not  only  tha*  the  middle-class  schools  have  been 
accurately  separated  from  the  rest,  btit  that  the  more  minute  distinction  at- 
tempted in  the  following  table  may  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  correct  to  justiiy 
the  comparison  there  made.  As  to  the  grammar  schools,  and  schools  of  a 
similar  character',  the  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  division  are  given  in 
a  list  appended,  which  mentions  particularly  aU  the  schools  which  have  been 
included  under  that  head  in  Tables  IV.  and  V. 

II.  In  the  following  table  a  comparison  is  drawn  between  six  different  classes 
of  schools  with  respect  to  the  proportion  in  which  candidates  from  each  class 
failed  to  attain  the  minimum  standard. 


Proportion  per  Cent,  who  failed  in 

Description  of  School.' 

Arith- 
metic. 

Spoil- 
ing. 

Hand- 
■writinp. 

English 
Compo- 
sition. 

Geo- 
graphy. 

History. 

Grammar  schools,  &c.  in  England 
Private  Bchools                    „ 
Poor  schools                         „ 
Grammar  schools,  &c.  in  Scotland  and 

Ireland. 
Poor  schools  in  Scotland     - 
Do.          in  Ireland 

27-1 
36-3 
28-3 
23-1 

28-8 
31-4 

20-4 
32-2 
26-2 
17-2 

29-1 
38-3 

3-6 

10-1 

8-6 

7-5 

8-5 
16-4 

lO-I 
21 
20 
14-7 

16 
26-5 

25-3 
26-5 
16-5 
22-9 

13-6 
9-1 

27-9 
32-3 
33'9 
34'3 

23-7 
36'4 

'  See  an  explanation  of  this  division  in  the  Appendix  (Note  to  Table  I). 
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The  number  of  facts  upon  which  these  proportions  are  founded  is  shown  in     T.  Vyalrond, 
the  next  table;  which  will  therefore  afford  the  means  of  judging  whether  they       Hsg.,  and 
are  suificiently  numerous  to  form  a  fair  basis  for  argument.  H.  Mann,  Esq. 


Number  of  Cases  mon  which  are  founded  the 
above  Proportions  in 

Desoription  of  School.* 

Arith- 
metic. 

Spell- 
ing. 

Hand- 
writing. 

English 
Compo- 
sition. 

Geo- 
graphy. 

History. 

Grammar  schoolE,  &c.  in  Englaad 
Private  schools                     „ 
Poor  schools                          „ 
Grammar  schools,  &c.  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  ------ 

Poor  schools  in  Scotland    -        -        . 
Do.          in  Ireland     .        -         - 

391 
900 
604 
134 

281 
169 

392 
907 
611 
134 

285 
175 

■ 

392 
903 
607 
133 

282 
177 

297 

501 

251 

68 

119 
34 

190 

226 

127 

35 

59 
11 

1.90 

226 

127 

35 

59 
11 

20th  Mar,  1866. 


It  may  be  added  that  (as  appears  on  the  detailed  tables  in  the  Appendix)  the 
facts  which  give  the  proportions  for  geography  and  history  are  supplied  by  the 
competitive  examinations  for  clerkships  in  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue 
from-1861  to  1864  ;  those  which  give  the  proportions  for  English  composition 
are  supplied  by  the  preliminary  test  examinations  for  these  two  departments 
during  the  same  period ;  and  those  which  give  the  proportions  for  arithmetic, 
spelling,  and  handwriting  are  supplied  by  the  preliminary  test  examinations 
and  by  the  examinations  of  Assistants  of  Excise. 

Tlie  most  noteworthy  point  in  this  statement  is  the  creditable  position  of 
candidates  educated  in  English  poor  schools,  as  compared  with  those  educated 
in  English  private  schools.  In  making  this  comparison,  however,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  candidates  from  schools  aided 
by  the  Government  grants  have  been  pupil-teachers,  and  are  therefore,  perhaps 
not  average  specimens  of  the  results  of  the  teaching  in  such  schools.  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  the  masters  of  private-  schools  might  object  to  the  statement 
as  a  criterion  of  the  effect  of  their  teaching.  The  prize  of  a  Government  clerk- 
ship, they  might  say,  does  not  attract  the  ablest  of  their  pupils,  though  it  may 
very  likely  attract  the  ablest  boys  in  National  or  British  schools ;  and  it  must 
be  unfair  to  compare  the  best  specimens  of  the  poor  schools  with  the  worst 
specimens  of  the  private  schools.  Our  facts  do  not  enable  us  to  assign  to  this 
objection  the  precise  weight  to  which  it  may  be  entitled.  Moreover,  private 
schools  vary  considerably ;  and  if  a  large  majority  of  the  candidates  came  from 
the  inferior  section,  the  average  would  fail  to  represent  the  true  condition  of  the 
superior  portion.  In  the  hope  of  meeting  this  objection,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  distinguish  one  class  of  private  schools  from  another ;  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  make  a  satisfactory  division. 

The  comparison  between  the  English  poor  schools  and  the  Irish  and  Scottish 
poor  schools  is  free  from  this  difficulty.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  English 
schools  have  the  advantage,  in  respect  of  arithmetic  and  spelling,  over  the 
schools  of  both  the  other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  history  and 
English  composition  the  Scottish  schools  seem  superior  to  both  English  and 
Irish.  ■  In  geography  the  Irish  schools  are  best.  But  the  basis  of  facts  as  to 
geography  and  history  in  Irish  schools  is  probably  insufficient. 

III.  The  table  which  follows  shows  a  comparison  as  to  the  proportion  of 
failures  between  two  periods.  Whether  it  reveals  anything  as  to  the  com- 
parative efficiency  of  school  instniction  at  those  periods  is  very  doubtful,  for 
the  reasons  already  mentioned,  viz.,  that  the  candidates  do  not  come  sti-aight 
from  school,  and  that  consequently  the  result  may  have  been  due  on  the  one 
hand  to  forgetfulness  of  school  teaching,  or  on  the  other  hand  to  the  efficacy 
-of  special  preparation.  To  which  disturbing  elements  must  be  added  another 
viz.,  the  possible  variation  of  standard    during  the  two  periods.     As  to  this 


*  See  an  explanation  of  this  division,  in  the  Appendix  (Note  to  Table  I) . 
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T.  Walrond,    last  point,  indeed,  it  can  at  all  events  be  stated  that  the  standard  has  not  been 

Esq.,  and       lowered,  so  that  when  the  difference  in  the  proi)ortion  seems  to  indicate  an 

H.  Mann,  Esq,  improvement  in    the    candidates'    attainments,  this  favourable    inference  is 

strengthened  rather  than  contradicted  by  the  possibility  refen-ed  to. 

20th  Mar.  186G. 


Period.* 

Proportion  per  Cent,  of  Pnilurea  in 

Description  of  School. 

Arithme- 
tie. 

Spelling. 

Hand- 
writing. 

Geo- 
graphy. 

History. 

Grammar  schools,  &c.  f 
in  Kngland.                  \ 

Krst  - 
Second 

16-7 
26-9 

18-6 
21-2 

2-3 

0 

33-3 
25-7 

37-3 
28-6 

Private  schools  in  Eng-  f 
land.                            I 

Pirst  - 
Second 

29-8 
33 

34-6 
32-3 

9-4 
C-3 

28-9 
24-5 

36-8 
26-5 

Poor    schools  in  Eng-j 
laud.                             1 

First  - 
Second 

29-6 
27-8 

32-7 
24-5 

7-8 
7-4 

14'6 
19-3 

27-1 
33-3 

Grammar    schools,  &c.  j- 
in  Scotland  and  Ire--! 
land.                             '■ 

First  - 
Second 

11'5 

20 

11-5 
12-5 

3-8 
2-6 

-t 
-t 

-t 

-t 

Pocr  schools  in  Ireland  i 

First  - 
Second 

40-9 
21-7 

48-6 
31 

23-6 
9-9 

—  t 

—  t 

Poor   schools  in   Seot-f 
land.                              1 

First  - 
Second 

29-1 
24-1 

34-1 
20-2 

7-4 
C-1 

23-8 
5-9 

28-G 
23-5 

Although  in  some  parts  of  this  table  there  are  such  wide  differences  in  the 
proportions  as  show  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  draw  any  inference  in  thos3 
particular  cases,  yet  there  is  in  others  such  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  rejections  as  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  acquirements  of  candidates  are  in  several 
respects  more  satisfactory  now  than  formerly ;  whether  the  alteration  is  due  to 
better  school  tuition  or  to  any  other  circumstance. 

IV.  Another  class  of  facts  bearing  upon  the  inquiries  of  the  Schools  Com- 
mission relates  to  the  extent  to  which  schools  intended  for  the  poorer  classes 
and  aided  by  Parliamentary  grants  are  made  use  of  by  persons  in  a  higher 
grade  of  society.  Table  IX.  shows  that,  since  the  establishment  of  thi 
Civil  Service  Commission,  there  have  been  5fi8  cases  in  which  candidates  ex- 
amined for  clerkships  or  for  situations  in  the  Excise  have  received  a  portion  of 
their  education  in  such  schools.  Of  this  number  58  only  were  distinctly  stated 
to  have  been  the  sons  of  labourers,  &c.  How  many  of  the  residue  may  have 
been  virtually  in  the  same  condition  of  life  must  be  matter  of  conjecture.  A 
certain  allowance  must  be  made  on  this  account,  and  also  on  the  ground  that 
some  of  the  persons  described  as  belonging  to  the  middle  class  at  the  time  of 
their  sons'  examination  may  have  really  belonged  to  a  lower  class  at  the  time 
when  their  children  were  attending  school.  Still,  whatever  deductions  may  be 
made  on  these  grounds,  there  will  remain  a  large  :iumber  of  cases  in  which 
State-assisted  schools  were  used  by  a  class  for  which  they  were  not  designed. 


II.  Indian  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

The  preceding  remarks  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  our  statistics  to  meet  the 
question  raised  before  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  will  apply,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  the  examinations  for  the  Civil  Service  of  India,  as  well  as  those  for  the 
Home  Service.     Our  figures  show  the  results  of  education  as  appreciated  by 


•  Por  arithmetic,  spellinst,  and  handwriting  tho  periods  are — First,  from  ]S!)S  to  Nov.  1859 ; 
second,  from  Nov.  186a  to  Dec.  1804  (tjie  facts  reK-ituig  to  caiididr.tes  for  tho  silnalion  of  Assis- 
tant of  Excise).  Por  geography  and  histoi'y  the  periods  are — First,  1861  and  1SC2;  second, 
1863  and  1804  (the  facts  relating  to  candidates  for  the  Customs). 

t  Tho  numhora  hero  are  so  small  that  a  comparison  would  be  worthless. 
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the  esamlncis;  they  reveal  but  little  as  to  the  means  by  which  those  i-esxilts     '^-  ^VLdronrl, 
have  been  attained,  nor  are  they  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  assertion  that       •^•'''7-)  "'•'■'', 
the  acquirements  of  the  candidates  are  more  superficial  than  real,  and  that  this  ^^-  ^^'""h  ^^"'1- 
superficiality  is  due  to  cramminpf,  fostered  by  these  examinations.    The  most  ~ — 

appropriate  evidence  upon  these  points,  apart  from  the  testimony  of  school  and  "^  -..lar.lSOB. 
college  teachers,  is  to  be  found  in  the  questions  put  to  candidates  and  in  the 
answers  given.  Of  the  tendency  of  tlie  questions  to  encourage  cramming, 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  could  themselves  judge.  Of  the  extent  to 
which  the  answers  indicate  the  prevalence  of  cramming,  the  examiners  who 
read  and  appraised  them  are  the  best  ■witnesses. 

In  one  point,  however,  the  statistics  of  the  Indian  examinations  have  an 
advantage  over  those  of  the  Home  Service  examinations ;  for,  whereas  the 
latter  contain  nothing  to  show  how  much  special  preparation  candidates  may 
have  had  since  leaving  school,  the  former  contain  full  accounts  of  the  time  spent 
in  this  way  by  a  good  many  of  them.  The  facts  as  to  such  of  the  52  successful 
candidates  at  the  last  examination  as  appear  to  have  been  specially  prepared 
are  as  follows  : — 


Period  of  special  Study. 


Over  two  years 
Over  one  year 
Nine  months 
Eight  months 
Six  months    - 
Five  months 
Four  months 
Three  months 
Two  months 
One  month    - 


Numljer 

of 
Candidates. 


2 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 


]/ 


If  we  could  assume  that  no  more  time  was  spent-  in  this  way  by  the  whole 
body  of  candidates  than  by  the  ivinners,  these  figures  could  hardly  be  consi- 
dered unsatisfactory,  and  this  assumption  seems  in  fact  to  be  justified  by  such 
further  information  as  the  retm-ns,  though  incomplete  upon  this  point,  afford. 
Taking,  e.g.,  the  case  of  one  of  the  largest  establishments  for  special  preparation, 
from  which  60  candidates  presented  themselves,  the  duration  of  special  study 
was  as  follows  ; — 


Number  of  Candidates. 

Length  of  Stay  at  the  Institution. 

Successful. 

Unsuccessful. 

Over  two  years  ------- 

Over  one  year  ------ 

Nine  months    - 

Eight  months   ------- 

Six  months       -         -                 -        -        -         . 

Five  months 

Four  months     ------- 

Thres  months 

Two  months     .---.-. 
One  month       ------- 

Not  stated        .-..--- 

I 

4 

3 

1 
8 
15 
3 
9 
1 

1 
3 

6 

From  these  two  tables  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  infer  that  the  influence 
of  the  preparation  received  in  special  establishments  bears  but  a  small  propor- 
2.  Tt 
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T.  Walrond,    tion  to  the  influence  of  the  previous  preparation,  whatever  its  nature  may  have 

Esq.,  and      been.     Indeed,  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  of  the  candidates  refen'ed  to 

H.  Mann,  Esq.  in  the  last  table,  the  ratio  of  success  was  greater  among  those  who  spent  a 

short  time  than  among  those  who  spent    a  long  time  in   such  special  pre- 

20th  Mar.  1866.  paration;  for  it  will  be  seen  that  of  those  who  spent  upwards  of  four  months 

in  the  college,  only  16'9  per  cent,  succeeded,  while  of  those  whose  time  did 

not  e.'cceed  four  months  as  many  as  GO  per  cent,  were  successful.  This 
diiference  seems  too  wide  to  be  altogether  accidental. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  to  be  not  unreasonable,  that  so  far  from 
being  successful  rivals  and  supplanters  of  school  and  college  teaching,  these 
special  institutions  require  as  a  condition  of  their  success,  that  their  pupils 
come  to  them  with  a  very  considerable  stock  of  previously  acquired  knowledge. 
Whatever  success  results  from  the  special  tuition  is  probably  due  not  nearly  so 
much  to  a  candidate's  acquisition  of  fresh  knowledge  as  to  the  freshening  up  of 
his  imported  knowledge,  and  the  shajnng  it — by  a  process  not  altogether 
imknown  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge — so  as  to  fit  the  exigencies  of  an  exami- 
nation. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  carry  us  far  towards  an  answer  to  the  main  point 
of  the  objections  under  consideration.  Whatever  these  figures  prove  as  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  teaching  of  special  establishments  promotes  the  success  of 
candidates,  the  question  remains  whether  the  studies  pursued  at  public  schools 
and  universities  have  been  rendered  diffuse  and  supei-ficial  by  the  influence  of 
these  examinations. 

To  the  solution' of  this  question  statistics  can  bring  but  little  aid.  Almost 
all  that  they  can  do  is,  to  show  how  many  of  the  candidates  confined  their 
reading  within  limits  compatible  with  the  best  kind  of  mental  training,  and 
how  many  went  beyond  those  limits,  and  to  what  extent  beyond  them.  What 
those  limits  are,  is,  of  course,  a  question  upon  Vifhich  opinions  may  vary.  The 
following  statement  of  the  number  of  subjects  taken  uj)  by  the  first  100 
candidates  is  only  given  in  order  that  each  reader  may  draw  the  line  for 
himself : — 


Number  of  Subjects  taken  by  one 
Candidate. 

Number  of  Candidates  in  the  first  100  who 
took  up  each  Number  of  Subjects. 

In  186S. 

In  1861. 

In  1865. 

Three  -        -        - 

Four             -        -                 ... 

Five     -        -        -        . 

Six 

Seven            ...... 

Eiglit  -        -                          -                 - 

Nine                      -                 ... 

1 
2 
26 
32 
22 
12 
5 

1 
10 
25 
41 
15 
6 
2 

8 
29 
44 

9 
10 

Average  number   of    subjects    to   each 
candidate. 

6-28 

5-85 

5-84 

Whatever  may  be  the  proper  limit,  in  general,  to  the  number  of  subjects, 
this  table,  at  all  events,  shows  that  there  is  a  decided  tendency  on  the  part  of 
candidates  towards  a  voluntary  limitation.  This  will  appear  more  clearly 
periiaps  by  comparing  for  these  years  the  numbers  (out  of  the  first  1 00)  who 
took  up  more  than  six  subjects.    These  were — 

In  1863     -        -        -  ...  .39 

In  1864     -  ...  -        -    23 

In  1865     .        .  19* 

And,  while  the  number  of  those  who  take  up  more  than  six  subjects  has  been 
thus  rapidly  declining,  the  number  of  those  who  confine  themselves  to  fewer 
than  six  subjects  has  been  increasing.     Thus  it  was — 

In  1863     -        .  29 

In  1864 36 

In  1866 Srt 

"  In  the  present  yeaj  the  pei-contage  upon  the  whole  number  of  candidates  has  fallen  to  10. 
t  Por  the  forthcoming  examination  the  per-oentage  of  the  entire  list  is  62, 
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The  practicability  of  success  under  existing  arrangements,  with  only  a  few     T.  Walrmd, 
subjects,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  examination  of  1865,  as  many  as  13       -Es?.,  aitd 
out  of  the  50  would  have  been  successful  with  the  aid  of  their  classics  and  N-  Mann,  Esq, 

English  alone;   three  would  have  been  successful  with  classics  and  mathe-  

matics   alone ;   and  one  would  have  been  successful  with  English  and  the  20th  Mar.1866. 
modern  languages  alone.     Or,  to  put  the  case  in  another  shape,  the  chances       — — — < 
in  favour  of  an  able  candidate  trained  by  thorough  study  of  a  few  subjects 
may  be  estimated  from  the  circumstance  that  one  of  the  selected  candidates 
would  have  been  successful  with  any  one  of  the  following  five  combinations  of 
not  more  than  three  subjects,  viz. ; — 

Classics  and  English  composition. 

Classics  and  English  literature. 

Classics  and  moral  science. 

Greek  and  English. 

Latin  and  English. 
As  the  new  rule  of  inevitable  deductions  for  elementary  knowledge  in  each 
subject  had  not  been  announced  when  the  last  examination  was  held,  a  still 
more  decided  change  towards  limitation  may  be  expected  to  show  itself  at  the 
ensuing  examination  of  March  1866;  and,  as  the  extent  of  this  change  will  be 
known  soon  after  the  1st  of  February,  it  seems  desirable  that,  if  any  evidence 
is  to  be  given  on  the  jjart  of  this  office  before  the  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
mission, it  should  be  delayed  until  after  that  date. 
Dec.  7,  1865.  Horace  Mann. 


6th  March  1866, 
P.S.  We  are  now  in  a  jjosition  to  state  that  the  number  of  candidates 
entered  for  the  ensuing  examination,  to  commence  on  the  19th  instant,  is  251 ; 
and  that  the  numbers  of  subjects  offered  (lial>le  to  some  reduction  from  changes 
made  before  or  dui-ing  the  examination)  is  as  follows : — 


Per-centage. 


Three  subjects 

Four  „ 

Five  „ 

Six  „ 

Seven  „ 

Eight  „ 

Nine  „ 


The  average  number,  therefore,  of  subjects  to  each  candidate,  which  (taking 
the  whole  list)  had  fallen  from  6'7  in  1863  to  6-5  in  1865,  has  further  declined 
in  this  year  to  5'3. 

The  tendency  of  candidates  (since  the  recent  change  in  the  mode  of  ignoring 
elementary  knowledge)  to  take  up  a  smaller  number  of  subjects  than  formerly, 
more  clearly  appears  if  the  candidates  of  the  present  year  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz.,  those  who  have  presented  themselves  before  and  those  who  now 
appear  for  the  first  time.  It  is  then  found  that  those  who  have  competed  on 
former  occasions  (whose  range  of  study  had,  no  doubt,  been  fixed  before  1865) 
take  up,  on  the  average,  5-4  subjects  each,  while  the  fresh  candidates  take  up 
5"1  only.  No  doubt,  too,  a  portion  of  the  latter  class  had  before  the  announce- 
ment of  the  new  rule  commenced  the  study  of  some  subjects  which  they  are 
naturally  unwilling  to  abandon,  though  they  would  not  now  commence  the 
study  of  them.  A  still  more  striking  diminution  may  therefore  be  expected 
when  the  new  plan  has  had  time  to  make  its  influence  fully  felt. 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  average  above  given  for  the  present 
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T.  Wulrond,    year  is  h-ghcv  than  it  v/illbo  artcv  a  pertain  numbov  of  tlio  candidates  have 

Bsq.,  and      withdrawn,  as  they  usually  do,  some  of  the  subjects  at  first  offered. 

n.  Maiiv,  Esq.     ^  Nor  should  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  exceptional  encouragernoiit  lately 

oni  -IT     ^locc    R"'*^"  *°  mathematics  has  had  the  intended   effect  of  induoin';-  many  inore 

:iO;h^i\l;\rJo66.  candidiitea  to  offer  that  sxihject.    Thus,  in  the  present  year,  (;0  per  cer.t.  of 

the  candidates  take  mathematics,  while  last  year  the  proportion  v/as  or.ly  31 

per  cent.    Tiiis  increase  diminishes,  of  course,  the  general  reduction  in  the 

average  of  subjects  per  candidate. 

Upon  another  point  it  may  be  useful,  perhaps,  to  give  an  e:i;ir.^cfc  from  a 
paper  read  by  me  in  March  last  before  the  Statistical  Society,  adding  now  the 
fin-urcs  of  the  two  siibsequent  c.vaminations.  The  remarks  rci'er  to  the  question 
whether  the  effect  of  the  India  Civil  Service  Examinations  h.as  been,  as  some 
allege,  to  encourage  the  study  of  subjects  not  usually  taught  in  public  schools, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  usual  public  cohool  course;  "the  sujiposcd  inducement 
being  a  greater  facility  of  gaining  marks  in  the  former  than  in  the  laitcr.  Upon 
this  point  the  paper  says — 

'•'  The  statistics  of  the  examinations  do  not  of  themselves  enable  us  to  decide 
whether,  in  point  of  fact,  there  has  been  this  kind  of  diiference  between  the 
subjects  of  the  scheme ;  as  an  essential  element  in  the  question  is,  of  course, 
the  comparative  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  each.  It  may  be 
worth  while,  however,  to  see,  v/ith  respect  to  what  may  bo  called  the  non-public 
school  subjects,  whether  from  year  to  year  there  has  been  such  aa  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  candidates  by  whom  they  have  been  oilered  as  might  be 
expected  if  time  devoted  to  them  had  received  a  greater  proportional  reward  in 
marks  than  if  e.\p«nded  upon  the  rest  of  the  scheme.  The  following  table, 
therefore,  shows  the  yev-centage  of  candidates  by  whom  the  subjects  in  question 
were  offered : — 


Por-centago  of  all  the 

Canctidatea  who  took  up  the  undcr-mcntionocl  Subjects. 

Ycr.v. 

■j 

Gorman. 

Italian. 

Sanskvit. 

Arabic. 

Moral  Science,  i  JS''atui-al  Science. 

1835 

12-5 

8-0 

0-9 

0-9 

53-6 

26-8 

1836 

21-4 

16-1 

1-8 

— 

46-4 

21-4 

1S57 

31-7 

21-7 

3-3 

3-3 

45-0 

25-0 

1858 

14-9 

16'4 

3-0 

4-3 

50'7 

23-n 

1339 

21'0 

26-0 

8-4 

3'3 

40-3 

31-1 

ISCO      - 

27-9 

27-9 

13-6 

3-9 

39-0         i            32-3 

18G1 

30-9 

31-G 

21-1 

6-4 

4S-0         1            25-r 

1862 

31 -2 

25-1 

33-7 

8-2 

43-9          :            33-9 

1S6S 

33-9 

2i-3 

42-9 

12-2 

52-9          ,            35-.1 

1864       - 

27-4 

17-8 

47-5 

12-3 

47-0          i            2G'9 

1865      - 

33-5 

24-9 

42-4 

9-2 

39-5          1            21-8 

1866      - 

22-5 

15-5 

17-9 

3-2 

33-3          i            20-5 

"■  Soma  of  these  subjects,  therefore,  have  become  more  popular  tlian  they 
T/ere,  though  others  have  fallen  off  in  popularity  ;  and,  on  the  M'holc,  with  the 
exception  of  the  oriental  langaages,  the  changes  in  the  proijorticns  arc  hardly 
•such  as  to  indicate  any  striking  ])ermanent  difference  in  favour  of  these  over 
the  rest,  as  regards  the  easier  acquisition  of  marks.  Various  motives,  too, 
may  have  led  to  the  increase,  especially  as  to  Sanskrit  and  Ai-abio,  which, 
being  also  included  in  the  scheme  for  the  furtlier  examination  to  be  2")asscd  bv 
all  successful  candidates,  may  in  many  cases  have  been  studied  in  preference  to 
other  subjects,  for  the  sake  of  the  economy  of  time  v/hicli  would  be  effected  if 
the  student  should  be  successful.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  th.it  the 
maxima  for  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  were,  in  1859,  raised  from  3/5  to  600,  at 
which  they  remained  until  the  last  examination,  when  they  were  reduced  to 
375  again." 

Reverting  to  the  Home  Service,  a  recent  competition  for  a  supplementary  clerk- 
ship in  this  office  has  suggested  the  supposition  that  the  Schools  Inquirj'-  Com- 
missioners may,  perhaps,  regard  as  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  their  labours  such 
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facts  as  our  records  afford  respecting  the  extent  to  which  the  plan  of  open     2\  Wulfons, 
competition  might  be  expected  to  stimulate  education  amongst  the  middle      Esq.,  and 
classes.  H.  Mann,  .Esq. 

It  may  therefore  be  useful  to  state  that  the  number  of  situations  annually  

vacant  in  the  class  of  clerkships  for  whicli  young  men  of  middle-class  parentage  20th  Mar.l85G, 

might  be  expected  to  compete  is  about  1,000,    The  great  majority  of  these 

situations  might,  no  doubt,  without  injury,  if  not  with  advantage  to  the  service, 
be  filled  up  by  means  of  open  competition.  They  would  thus  be  virtually 
offered  as  valuable  prizes  to  the  various  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

At  present  the  great  majority  of  clerkships  are  filled  up  by  absolute  nomina- 
tion, the  remainder  being  filled  up  by  means  of  limited  competition  amongst 
persons  (generally  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  a  vacancy)  nominated  by  the 
Government.  The  number  of  situations  competed  for  in  this  way  last  year  was 
213,  and  the  number  of  nominees  examined  for  them  was  637. 

A  few  facts  as  to  the  open  competition  above  referred  to  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  increased  stimulus  which  would  be  felt  if  the  same  plan  v/ere  adopted  as 
a  general  rule, 

The  appointment  competed  for  in  this  instance  was  a  single  supplementary 
or  copying  c!erkship,  the  salary  being  8flZ.  per  annum,  increasing  by  bl. 
annually  to  2001.  per  annum,  beyond  which  there  is  no  prospect  of  augmenta- 
tion ;  nor  is  there  any  chance  of  promotion  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  office. 

For  this  appointment  54  candidates  between  the  ages  of  IG  and  20  v.'ere 
examined.  Of  these  16  pa-ssed  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  situation,  while 
jjrobably  as  man3'  as  30  would  have  passed  the  test  examination  for  the  Customs 
or  Inland  Revenue. 

A  list  of  the  schools  at  which  the  54  candidates  had  been  principally  educated 
is  appended,  and  also  a  table  of  the  marks  obtained  in  the  various  subjects  : 

Aberdeen  grammar  school  (previously  at  a  Scotch  parochial  school)      -     1 
Bolton  grammar  school  -  .  .  .  .    o 

Hurstpierpoint,  St.  John's  College  (previously  at  National  school)        -     1 
Iver  grammar  school  -  -  -  -  -  -     1 

Liverpool  collegiate  institution  (one  afterwards  at  Godolphin  grammar 
school)        -  ------    2 

London,  City  of  London  school  (one  of  them  previously  at  a  training 

school)     -  -  -  -  -  -'-2 

„        Christ's  College,  Finchley  (previously  at  the  North-west  Lon- 
don collegiate  school)       -  -  -  -  -     1 

„        Clarendon  House  collegiate  school  -  -  -     1 

„        Hammersmith  Godolphin  grammar  school  (previously  at  the 

Liverpool  Institution)      -  -  -  -  -     1 

„        Islington  proprietary  school  -  -  -  -     1 

„        King's  Colle,ge  school  -  -  -  -     1 

„        North-west  London  collegiate  school  (afterwards  at  Clirist's 

College,  Finchley)  -  -  -  -  -     1 

„        London  Orphan  Asylum  -  -  -  -  -     1 

„        St.  Peter's  collegiate  school,  Eaton  Square      -  -  -     1 

„        Stockwell  grammar  school  (previously  at  Wellington  College     1 

Petherton  grammar  school  (previously  at  a  foreign  school)        -  -     1 

Wellington  College  (afterwards  Stockwell  grammar  school)      -  1 

Wolverhampton,  Sedgley  Park  school   -  -  -  -  -     1 

National  and  British  schools     -  -  -  -  -  13 

"  Commercial  '  and  "  day "  schools      -  -  -  -  -     6 

Scotch  parish  schools     -  -  -  -  -  -  -1 

Training  schools  -  -  -  -  -  -  -2 

Regimental  schools        -  -  -  -  -  -  -I 

Private  schools  -  -  -  -  -  -  -7 

At  home  -  -  -  -  -  -  '  -1 

Foreign  schools  -  .  ....    3 

Indian  school    -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -1 

N.B.  One  candidate  spent  one  session  at  Aberdeen  University;  and  three 
candidates  attended  evening  classes  at  King's  College,  London. 
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^^Esq^'and'    TABLE  showing  the  Eesults  of  an  Open  Competition  held  on  the  20th, 
H.  Mann,  Esq.  21at,  and  22nd  of  February  in  the  year  1866,  for  one  Supplementary 

Clerkship  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

20th  Mar.  1866. 


BDUCATIOIfAX  StJBJECIS. 

Ofpiciai 
Subjects. 

g 

ii   . 

g 

9l 

■I 

1 

1 

1 

III 

fcri 

'Eh 
< 

1 

o 

1 

'u 

a 

■Mi 

■g.g  M 

III 
o 

1 
1 

o 
EH 

Maximum. 

300 

50 

300 

200    '      100 

160 

200 

250 

1,530 

1.  Bailey;  W.  H. 

267 

46 

285 

165 

100 

140 

150 

185 

1,318 

2.          ,       .       .       . 

208 

49 

290 

145 

100 

135 

124 

215 

1,266 

S.                  ... 

254 

36 

255 

166 

96 

110 

170 

161 

1,226 

1.          -        - 

266 

34 

280 

175 

100 

105 

133 

123 

1,216 

B.          .... 

231 

25 

285 

170 

95 

85 

121 

194 

1,206 

6. 

269 

8 

285 

145 

95 

100 

127 

174 

1,20S 

7.          .... 

213 

0 

300 

150 

100 

145 

37 

194 

1,198 

8.          -                -       - 

209 

24 

260 

135 

95 

130 

120 

135 

1,098 

9.          -                -       - 

187 

IS 

300 

150 

90 

100 

78 

164 

1,082 

10.          -                .        - 

189 

42 

225 

100 

95 

110 

111 

143 

1,075 

11.          .... 

170 

26 

235 

140 

95 

120 

86 

105 

1,037 

12.          .        .        .       . 

246 

23 

235 

120 

90 

90 

84 

134 

1,021 

1.3.                  .        -       - 

130 

42 

180 

1.50           100 

105 

110 

J  60 

963 

14.           -         • 

1S4 

16 

160 

140     :         90 

125 

100 

140 

955 

15.                    ... 

179 

21 

235 

120     ■         97 

110 

0 

114 

920 

18.           -        - 

109 

60 

286 

100     j        95 

85 

0 

115 

899 

17.           -                 -        - 

144 

33 

250 

130             90 

105 

0 

140 

891 

18.          .... 

180 

19 

220 

135     !        90 

100 

0 

139 

883 

19.                  ... 

204 

0 

266 

125     1        95 

100 

0 

84 

87S 

2D.          .                -       - 

100 

30 

160 

130     j        95 

no 

85 

164 

844 

21.          .... 

170 

13 

190 

120     1        95 

110 

0 

138 

.841 

22.                             .        . 

0 

12 

280 

130     I      100 

125 

90 

96 

839 

23.           -        - 

0 

34 

245 

135     ,        95 

100 

75 

140 

821 

21.          .... 

139 

26 

175 

145     1        95 

80 

71 

93 

82.'! 

26.          .... 

189 

32 

180 

125     1        90 

95 

0 

108 

810 

20.          -                -       . 

174 

18 

220 

120     '        95 

75 

0 

100 

803 

27.          .... 

183 

12 

210 

105     '        96 

0 

0 

110 

793 

z-      ■  ■  ^ 

126 

47 

165 

150     ;        90 

90 

0 

120 

788 

0 

23 

300 

135     '■        96 

85 

0 

150 

783 

30 

166 

0 

105 

155     !        95 

96 

0 

105 

782 

31.          .                .       . 

205 

6 

176 

105     :        85 

80 

0 

111 

767 

32 

219 

0 

165 

126             95 

85 

0 

0 

689 

S3 

137 

10 

0 

145             95 

100 

81 

lis 

686 

3i. 

219 

28 

0 

130             05 

105 

0 

82 

659 

35.          .... 

191 

0 

0 

143             85 

90 

0 

143 

654 

36.          -                -       . 

97 

0 

0 

140     .        95 

110 

79 

113 

637 

37.          .... 

122 

14 

200 

120     '        90 

90 

0 

0 

638 

38.          .... 

118 

12 

0 

145     '        95 

100 

0 

108 

606 

39.          .                .        . 

166 

IS 

0 

120 

95 

95 

0 

06 

578 

40.          .                .        . 

0 

0 

160 

120 

90 

105 

0 

75 

640 

41.          .... 

137 

2* 

0 

115 

90 

70 

0 

88 

524 

42.                  ... 

0 

13 

0 

130 

80 

70 

78 

100 

463 

43. 

0 

27 

0 

135 

95 

90 

0 

113 

460 

44.          .... 

0 

0    ■       0 

120 

60 

70 

74 

116 

439 

45.          .... 

138 

14     1        0 

100 

CO 

95 

0 

0 

407 

48 

131 

0            0 

0 

90 

75 

0 

9S 

394 

47 

0 

30            0 

125 

SO 

85 

0 

0 

320 

48. 

0 

25            0 

110            90    1 

90 

0 

0 

315 

49.          -                .       . 

0 

14            0 

110 

90 

85 

0 

0 

299 

60.          .... 

0 

15            0 

100 

90 

0 

0 

0 

205 

61.          -        . 

0 

23             0 

100 

60 

0 

0 

0 

183 

62.           -                 .        . 

0 

0             0     j     110 

70 

0 

0 

0 

180 

63.          .... 

0 

40            0            0 

00 

0 

0 

0 

100 

54 

" 

Si        0    1        0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

68 

'  The  ciphers  iiidiciito  the  snbicots  in  which  the  candidates  failed. 


6th  March  1866. 


H.  M. 
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2'.  WaZronrf, 

Esq.,  and 

H.  Mann,  Esq. 

20th  Mar.  1866. 
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/'.  )Vauo/icff 
Jl.  Mann,  Efj. 
20'.h  JInr.lSfiR, 
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T.  Wahond^ 

Esq.f  and 

H,  Mamiy  Esq. 

20th  Mar.  1866. 


Table  VI.  (a). 

List  of  Schools  and  other  Places  of  Education  taken  as  of  the  class  of  Grammar 
Schools  in  Tables  IV.  and  V. 


England  and  "Wales. 


Aberdarc  Gi'ammar  School    -       -       - 
Aldenham  (Herts)  Urcwers'  Company 

Scliool 

Amersham  Gramniav  School  - 


Appleby  Granimav  School 
Asnburton  Gvfimintir  Scliool 
Aylfistamy  Grammar  School  - 
Aylsham  Collegiate  School    - 

Bath  College  School 
Bath  Grammar  School  -       - 
Bedford  Commercial  School  - 
Bedford  Grammar  School 
Berkhamp&tcad  Grammar  School 
Berwick  Corpor.ation  School  -       -       - 
Berwick  Grammar  School 
Binglcy  Grammar  School 
Birmingham— Gi*ammar  School    - 

Oscott  College 
Bishop  Stortford  Higli  School 
Bitterley  Grammar  School    -       -       . 
Bodmin  Grammar  School 
Bourne  Gnunmar  School 
Brecon,  Cbriat's  Collogrc  School 
Brentwood  Grammar  School 
Brighton  College     -       -  -       - 

Bristol  Grammar  School  -  -  - 
BuckinghaiTi,  King  Kdwr.rd  VI.  School 
Bni'y  Grammar  School  -  -  -  . 
Bury  St.  Edmund's  Grammar  School  - 

Caistor  Grammar  School 

Cambridge,  Persse  Grammar  School     - 

Cantei'bury,  Clergy  Orphan  School 

King's  School 
Carlisle  Grammar  Sc)iool 
Oartme)  Grannnar  Scliool 
Chelmsford  Grammar  Scliool 
Cheltenham  College 
Chester  Cathedral  School 
Chesterfield  Grammar  School 
Cirencester  Grammar  School 
Clitheroe  Grammar  School 
Cockcimouth  Grammar  School     - 
Colchester  Grammar  Sch  no    -       -       - 
Coleshill  Grammar  School 
Coventry  Grammar  School    - 
Cowbridgc  Grammar  School  - 
Cranbroolc  Grunnnai-  School  - 
Crediton  Grammar  School     - 

Darlington  Grammar  School  - 
Donington  Grammar  School 
Dorchester  (S^rammar  School 
Durham,  Ushaw  College        -       -       - 

Ely  Grammar  School 
Epsom  Uoyal  Medical  College 
Evesham  Cframmar  School     - 

T'otheringay  Grammar  School 

Frome  Grammar  School  -       -       -       - 

Gloucester  College  School 

Guernsey,  Elizabeth  College  -       -       - 


I  Halifax  Grammar  School 
Harwich  Grammar  School     -       -       - 
Helston  Grammar  School 
Henley  Grammar  School       -       -       . 
^  Hereford  Cathedral  Scliool    - 
f  Hertford  Grammar  School     -       -       - 
t  Heversham  Grammar  School 
f.  Hippcrholmc  Cframmar  School     - 
I  Iloughton-Jc-Spring  Grammar  School  - 
I  Hull  Grammar  School    -       -       -       - 
h  Huntingdon  Grammar  School 
n  Hurstpicrpoint,  St.  John's  College 

S  Ipswich  Grammar  School      -       _       - 
J  Isle  of  Man,  Kin^  William's  College     - 

^  Jersey,  Victoria  College-       -       -       . 

B  Kettering  Grammar  School  -       -       . 
d  Kiddcnnmstcr  Grammar  School  - 
I  Kington  Grammar  School     -       -       . 
I  Kirkhy  Jjonsdale  Gi-ammar  School 
C  Knai-esborough  Grammar  School 

i  Lancaster  Grammar  School  - 
I  Leamington  College       -  -       . 

h  Ledbury  Grammar  School     -        -        - 
I  Leeds  Graiamar  School  -       -       .       - 
I       „    Mechanics'  Institute  School 
Leicester  College  School        -       .       . 
Leominster  Grammar  School 
!  Liehlield  Cathedral  School    -       -       - 
Lincoln  Grammjn*  School       -        -        .. 
Liverpool  Collegiate  Institution  - 
Llanwrsfc  Grammar  School    -        -        - 
London  J^lackheath  IVoprietary  School 
„     Jh-ompton  TVo.steru  Grammar 
School     -       -       -       -       , 
„      Christ's  Hospital 
„      City  of  London  School 
„      Clapham  Grammar  School 
„      Godolphin  Grammar    School, 
Hammersmith       -       -       _ 
„      Hackney,  Church  of  England 
Grammar  School    -       -       . 
„      Kensington  Grammar  School  - 
„      King's  College  School 
„      Greenwich  Propi'ietary  School 
„     Mercers'  School         .       -       . 
„     Jlevehant  Taylor's  School 
„     New  College       .       .       .       - 
„      New  Cross  Royal  Naval  School 
„     North  London  Coll.  School 
„      Philological  School   -       -       - 
„     Ilichmond  G»*ammar  School    - 
„      St.  Paul's  School 
„      St,   Peter's  Collegiate   School 

(Eaton  Square) 
„      St.  Saviour's  Grammar  School, 
Southwark      -       -       -       _ 
n         „      Stockwell  Grammar  School     - 
„     University  College  School 


1 

10 
7 

2 

1 


1 
2 
2 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
10 
2 
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Schools. 


Loughborough  Gramtnav  School  - 
Lucllow  Grammar  School 

Manchester  Grammar  School 
Marlborough  College     -       .       . 
Masham  Grammar  School    - 
Monmouth  Grammar  School  - 
Morpeth  Grammar  School    - 

Noedham  Grammar  School  - 
Ne^vark  Grammar  School 
Newburj-  Grammar  School  - 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Grammar  School 
Northampton  Grammar  School    - 
Norwich  Grammar  School     - 
Nottingham  Grammar  School 

Oakham  Grammar  School 
Oundle  Grammar  School 
Oxford,  Magdalen  College  School 
„     Nixon's  Grammar  School 

Peterborough  Grammar  School    - 
Pljinouth  New  Grammar  School 
„       Old  Grammar  School    - 
Portsmouth  Grammar  School 
Preston  Grammar  School 
Presteign  Grammar  School  - 

Eadlej' College        .... 
E-icliworth  Grammar  School 
Eipon  Grammar  School 
Eivington  Grammar  School  - 
Rochester  Grammar  School  - 

„        Sir   J.   Williamson'a   Tree 
School      ... 
Rossall  Grammar  School 
Eotherham  College         ... 
Euthin  Grammar  School 

Saffron  Waklen  Grammar  School 
St.  Asaph  Grammar  School    - 
St.  Bees  Grammar  School 
Salisbury  Grammar  School   - 
Scarborough  Grammar  School 
Sedbergh  Grammar  School  - 


Schools. 


r"  T.  Walrand, 

fe-a  Esq.,  and 

iJj  H.  Mann,  Esq 

—  20thMar.l866. 


SevenoaUs  Grammar  School  - 
Sheffield  Collegiate  School    - 

,.       Grammar  School     - 

„       Wesley  College 
Shepton  Mallett  Grammar  School 
Sherborne  Grammar  School 
ShifTnall  Grammar  School 
Shrewsbuiy  Grammar  School 
Southampton  Collegiate  School    - 
„  Grammar  School    - 

South  ivell  Grammar  School  - 
Spalding  Grammar  School     - 
Stockport  Grammar  School  - 
Stokesley-Preston  Grammar  School 
Stonyhurst  College .       .       .       - 
Swansea  Grammar  School 

Taunton  Dissenters'  Proprietary  School 
„       Grammar  School     -       -       . 
T.avistock  Grammar  School    - 
Thetford  Grammar  School     -       .       - 
Tiverton  Gi-ammar  School 
Tonbridge  Grammar  School  ... 

TJlverston  Town  Bank  School 
UpT>ingham  Grammar  School 
"Usli  Grammar  School     .       - 

Walsall  Grammar  School       .       .       - 
Ware  Gi'ammar  School  -       -       -       - 
Warrington  Grammar  School 
AVarwiclc  Grammar  School    - 
Wells  Grammar  School  -       -       -       . 
Whalley  Gi'ammar  School     -       .       - 
Witney  Grammar  School       .       -       . 
Wokingham,  Wellington  College  . 
Wolsingham  Grammar  School 
Wolvci'hampton  Grammar  School 
Woodstock  Grammar  School 
Worcester  Grammar  School  - 
Wotton-under-Edgo  Grammar  School  - 
Wyraondham  Grammar  School     - 

York,  Archbishop  Holdgate's  School    - 
„     St.  Peter's  School .       .       .       . 
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r.  Walrond,  Table  VI.  (b). 

Esq.,  and 

H.  Mann,  Esq.  List  of  Schools  and  other  Places  of  Education  taken  as  of  the  class  of  Grammar 

Schools  in  Tables  IV.  and  V. 

20thMar.l86G.  .  

Scotland  asd  Tkela>'j>. 


Aberdeen  Grammar  School    - 
Airdrie  Academy     -       -       -       -       , 
Ai'r  Academy  -----. 

Bandon  Endowed  School 
Banff  Grammar  School  -       .       -       . 
Brechin  Grammar  School 
Burntisland  Burgh  School    - 

Campbeltown  Grammar  School    - 
Carlow  College         -       -       ,       .       . 
Castle     Archdal],    Erasmus    Smith's 
School  -.---. 

Dalkeith  Academy  .       .       -       .  ■ 

Dollar  Instltiition  -       -       -       -  . 
Drogheda,  Ei'asmus  Smith's  School 
Dublin,  Erasmus  Smith's  School  - 

„      Santry  School    - 

Dumbarton  Academy     -       -       -  . 

Dumfries  Academy  -       -       -       -  . 

Dunbar  Burgh  School-  -       -       -  . 

Dundalk  College  School  -       -       -  . 

„       Educational  Institution  - 
Dundee  Academy 

„       High  School      .       -       -  . 

Dysart  Burgh  School    -        -       -  ■ 

Edinburgh  Academy      .       .       .  . 

„         George  Heriot's  Hospital  ■ 

,  High  School         -       -  ■ 

„         Institution   -       -       -  . 

Elgin  Academy 

Ennis,  Springfield  College     - 
Enniskillen  fioyal  School 

Farra    (county   West   Meath)    Incor- 
porated Society's  School     - 

Galway,  Erasmus  Smith's  School 

Glasgow  Academy 

„       High  School      .       .       .       . 
Greenock  Academy        -       -       -       - 


Hawick  Academy 

Inverness  Academy        -       -       -       . 

High  School  -       .       .       - 

Irvine  Academy      -  .       .      . 

Jedburgh  Burgh  School        -       -       . 

Kildaro,  CIniroh  Education  Society's 
School   ------- 

Kildrcss,  Erasmus  Smith's  School 
Kilkenny  Collegiate  School    .       -       . 

St.  Kyran's  College 
Kilmarnock  Academy  -  - 
Kirkwall  Grammar  School    - 


Loith  High  School  -       -       - 
Limerick,  St.  Muuchin's  Seminary 
Londonderry,  Eoylc  College  - 

MontroKC  Academy 
Musselburgh  High  School     - 

Nev.'bridge,  St.  Thomas*  College 

Paisley  Grammar  School 
Perth  Academy 
Pulteney  Town  Academy 

St.  Andrew's,  Madras  College 
Sligo,  Erasmus  Smith's  Scliool 
Stirling  High  School 


Tain  Academy         ... 

Wexford  Endowed  School 

„        Erasmus  Smith's  School 
„        Diocesan  School 
„        St.  Peter's  College  - 

Youghal  Endowed  School 
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Table  VII. 

Professions  of  the  Ftithers  of  certain  Candidates  for  the  Civil  Service — 
viz.,  those  examined  for  tlie  situation  of  Assistant  of  Excise  [1855- 
1864],  and  those  "  Tested "  and  examined  in  competitioii  for 
clerliships,  &c.  in  the  Custonis  and  Inland  Revenue  [1861-1864].* 


T.  Wulrond, 

Esq.,  and 

H.  Mann,  Esq. 

20th  Mar.1866. 


Profession  of  Father. 


Person  of  title  (.')),  M.P.  (1),  justice   of  the  peace  (5),  gentlemen  (126), 
landed  pnyprietor  (9),  "  no  profession"  (45),  "freeholder"  (1)   - 

Army,  officers  q/'(39),  navy  (21)  militia  (2),  marines  (1  ) 

Lieutenant-colonel,  Portuguese  army  (1)  ■  -  .  - 

Non-commissioned  of/iccrs  and  privates  (15).  warrant  officers  (1) 

Pensioner  (2)  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Magistrate  (6),  barrister  (10),  Queen's  counsel  (^l"),  advocate  (1) 

Solicitor  {&(y),  lawyer  (2'),  attorney  (_i'),  conveyancer  (^l) 

Clergyman   (144),   dissenting  minister    (30),   minister    (3),  missionary   (7), 
chaplain  (2),  Scripture  reader  ( 1 )  - 

Physician  (25),  M.D.  (1),  surgeon  (53)        .... 

Other  Professional  Men — 

Accounlant  (28),  veterinary  surgeon  (6),  schoolmaster  (83),  infaut' 
schoohnaster  (1),  teacher  (10),  national  teacher  (4),  artist  (8),  libra- 
rian (3);  professor  of  languages  (2),  literary  pursuits  (2),  sui"veyor 
(8),  engraver  (2),  comedian  (2),  editor  (4),  professor  at  University 
(1),  drawing  master  (1),  professor  of  music  (5),  mathematical  master 
(l),  architect  and  surveyor  (9),  civil  engineer  (10),  sculptor  (1), 
parliamentary  reporter  (2),  naturalist  (2),  actuary  (1),  dentist  (1), 
astronomer  (1),  historical  writer  (1),  clerk  of  works. (1),  agricultm'al 
chemist  (1),  principal,  scholastic  institution  (1),  tutor  (1),  cupper 
(1),  statuary  (1),  manager  of  theatre  (1)        '  -  -  -. 

Civil  Service — Superior  Officers  and  Clerks — 

Lieutenant-governor  I.C.S.  (1),  seci-etary  Government  Commission' 
(1),  clerks  (74),  consul  (I),  vice-consul  (1),  acting  governor 
of  Colony  (1),  commissioner  of  Chancery  (ij,  collector  inland 
revenue  (32),  collector  customs  (11),  inland  revenue  officer  (169), 
supervisor  inland  revenue  (7a),  examining  officer  customs  (4), 
postmaster  (20),  inspector  of  shiptrrights  (1),  exciseman  (5),  sur- 
veyor-general examiner  of  excise  (1),  sub-inspector  of  constabulary 
(1),  gauger  (3),  division  ofScer  inland  revenue  (4),  surveyorship 
inland  revenue  (l),  storekeeper  (4),  collector  of  taxes  (1),  export 
officer  inland  revenue  (2),  import  officer  inland  revenue  (1),  clerk 
of  works  (1),  chief  oificer  of  coast-guard  (5),  inland  coast-guard 
department  (1),  superintendent  registrar  (5),  examiner  inland  re- 
venue (2),  lieutenant  inland  revenue  police  (1),  lauding  waiter  (2), 
surveyor  of  taxes  (8),  storekeeper  and  paymaster  in  ordnance  (1), 
assistant  keeper  of  records  (1),  computer  ordnance  map  office  (l), 
inspeclor  of  prisons  (1),  inspecting  commissioner  coast-guard  (2), 
surveyor  of  sloops,  and  deputy  inspector-generjl  of  tonnage  (1), 
sub-inspector  inland  revenue  police  (1),  jerquer  customs  (1),  searcher 
customs  (2),  landing  surveyor  (2),  continental  sorting  oflice,  post- 
office,  Liverpool  (1),  principal  officer  customs  (2),  assistant  store- 
keeper, inland  I'evenue  (1),  Queen's  messenger.  Home  service  (1), 
secretary  customs  bill  of  entry  office  (1),  officer  of  public  works 
(1),  inspector  of  fisheries  (1),  inland  colonial  service  (1),  agricultural 
inspector.  National  Education  Office  (1),  coast-guard  officer  (1), 
governor  of  gaol  (3),  chief  superintendent  constabulary  (1),  inspector 
of  river.  Port  of  Hull  (1),  chief  of  police  (I),  inspector  inland 
revenue   (2),    comptroller   customs    (C),  inspector    of,  taxes   (2) 
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•  In  the  prejjaration  of  tliis  table  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  avoid  counting  a  second 
time  the  particulars  as  to  a  candidate  who  appeared  a  second  time  for  examination.  Con- 
siderable labour  has  thus  been  saved. 
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Civil  Seroice — cont. 

inspector-general  of  water-guard  customs  (1),  accountant  inland 
revenue  (4),  examiner  audit  office  (1),  superintendent  dock-yard, 
Antigua  (1),  "secretary"  (1),  "chief  accountant"  (1),  chief 
examiner  inland  revenue  (1),  accountant  of  fines  (1),  inspector 
of  gaugers  (1),  comptroller  of  legacy  duty  inland  revenue  (1), 
registrar  of  births  and  deaths  (2),  paymaster  B.M.A.  (1),  officer  in 
customs  (8)  -  - 

Inferior  Officers — 

Home  service  messenger,  Foreign  Office  (1),  coast  guard  (6),  postman' 
(2),  messenger  (9),  mail  guard,  post-office  (1),  measurer  in  dockyard 
(1),  superintendent  of  police  (4),  second  head-constable  Irish  con- 
stabulary (1),  constable  (1),  civil  assistant  ordnance  survey  (1), 
custom  house  officer  (1),  tidewaiter  (2),  preventiveman  (1),  post- 
office  official  (2),  office  keeper  House  of  Commons  (1),  letter  carrier 
(3),  stamper  inland  revenue  (1),  head  constable  (.6),  Serjeant  of 
police  (2),  policeman  (6),  inland  constabulary  (2),  boatmen  in  coast- 
guard (1),  usher  in  police  court  (1),  assistant  to  bari'ack  master  (1), 
"  employed  at  Somerset  House"  (1),  marshalman  to  Her  Majesty  (1), 
tide  surveyor  (2),  out-door  officer  customs  (2),  on  ordnance  survey 
(1),  superintendent  locker  (2),  shipwright  (1),  dockyard  officer  (1), 
gaol  officer  (1),  police  inspector  (1),  office  keeper  (1),  crier  court  of 
sessions  (1)  - 

Mercantile  Marine — ■ 

Captain  (3),  master  mariner  (21),  officers  (3),  dockmaster  (1),  ship- 
master (3),  pilot  (4),  inland  mercantile  marine  (1),  fisherman  (1), 
seaman  (6),  mariner  (7)  _         ,  - 

Local  Boards,  Officers  of. — Superior  Officers — 

Eoad  surveyor  (1),  town  cleric  (1),  high  bailiff  (3),  marshal  University"! 
of  Oxford  (2),  harbour  master  (I),  sub-sheriff  (I),  clerk  of  the  j 
peace  (2),  deputy  clerk  of  the  peace  (1),  coroner  (1),  governor  of! 
county  gaol  (1),  secretary  to  grand  jury  (1),  sheriff's  officer  (2),  [ 
magistrate's  clerk  (1),  clerk  to  guardians  (1),  port  master  (1),  high 
constable  (1)  -  -  ...  .J 

Inferior  Officers — 

Clerk  to  Chapels  Eoyal  (1),  clerk  of  union  (1),  parish  clerk  (4) 
relieving  officer  (9),  poor  law  officer  (1),  bridewell  keeper  (2) 
macer  of  sessions  (1),  overseer  (2),  rate  collector  (3),  clerk  to 
cathedral  (1),  railway  policeman  (1),  civil  bill  officer  (2),  clerk  to 
cathedral  (1),  master  of  workhouse  (7),  governor  of  union  (2) 

Merchants,  Agents,  Tradesmen — 

Spirit  merchant  (4),  farmer  (394),  crofter  (1),  innkeeper  (124),  agent 
(29),  glover  (6),  shipowner  (5),  cattle  dealer  (2),  pawnbroker  (7), 
ironmonger  (17),  draper  (34),  wine  and  spirit  merchant  (2),  grocer 
(88),  com  dealer  (.5),  confectioner  (10),  chandler  (2),  marine  store 
and  paper  dealer  (1),  timber  merchant  (10),  coal  merchant  (6),  pro- 
vision merchant  (2),  merchant  (113),  shoplceeper  (12),  flour  factor 
(2),  earthenware  dealer  (1),  chemist  (15),  wool  dealer  (2),  commis- 
sion agent  (15),  stationer  (6),  fishmonger  (3),  dealer  (2),  share- 
broker  (1),  fruiterer  (2),  inland  trade  (5),  undertalter  (1),  dairyman 
(5),  leather  dealer  (2),  auctioneer  (16),  broker  (2),  shipbroker  (3), 
land  agent  (17),  paper  manufacturer  (3),  stay  manufacturer  (1), 
crate  manufacturer  (1),  yeoman  (18),  clothier  (9),  watchmaker  (8), 
outfitter  (3),  hatter  (11),  reed  mamiacturer  (3),  lace  manufacturer 
(4),  nail  manufacturer  (1),  ginger  beer  manufacturer  (1)  "manufac- 
turer" (3),  agriculturist  (6),  market  gardener  (2),  nurseryman  (3), 
carrier  (7),  cab  proprietor  (1),  contractor  (3),  lead  merchant  (1),  | 
bookseller  (19),  barge  owner  (2),  china  dealer  (1),  druggist  (4), 
poulterer  (2),  spindle  and  fly  maker  (1),  hawker  (1),  mill  owner  (1), 
proprietor  of  posting  establishment  (1),  flax  buyer  (1),  machine 
maker  (1),  furnitiu'e  dealer  (1),  provision  dealer  (4),  tobacconist  (1), 
shipping  agent  (5),  general  dealer  (1),  mercer  (4),  colonial  agent 
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Professsion  of  Father. 


I  T.  Walrond, 

!  No.  of  Esq.,  and 

I  Cancli-  H.  Mann,  Esq 

I  dates.  

I 20th  Mar.  1866. 


Merchants,  Sfc cont. 

(1),  salesman  (1),  Hour  dealer  (2),  hosier  (2),  tea  dealer  (2),  dealer 
in  game  ( 1),  h'onfouuder  (1),  apothecary  (2),  news  agent  (1),  farm 
manager  (6),  cheesemonger  (2),  manufacturing  chemist  (2),  farm 
agent  (1),  estate  agent  (1),  newspaper  proprietor  (3),  horse  dealer 
(IJ,  edge  tool  manufacturer  (1),  lamp  manufacturer  (1),  sewed 
mnslin  manufticturer  (1),  flax  manufacturer  (1),  gunsmith  (2), 
woollen  manufacturer  (1),  glue  manufacturer  (1),  manufacturer  of 
farinaceous  food  (1),  brass  and  iron  founder  (1),  proprietor  of  iron 
works  (1),  seedsman  (2),  tathpi-oprietor  (2),  retired  tradesman  (1), 
commercial  hroker  (1),  publisher  (1),  coach  proprietor  (1),  flour 
dealer  (1),  banker  (3),  factor  (I),  perfumer  (2),  chemical  manufac- 
turer (1),  corn  chandler  (1),  boot  manufacturer  (1),  "on  stock 
exchange"  (1),  silk  warehouseman  (1),  lessee  of  theatre  (1),  builder 
(70),  miller  (15),  coach  builder  (14),  boat  builder  (1),  shipbuilder  (2), 
bacon  merchant  (1).  maltster  (.5),  distiller  (2), 
Officers  of  Public  Companies,  §-c. — 

Manager   of  gas  works  (1),  superintendent  of  gas  works  (1),  bank~) 
manager  (9),  station  master  (2),  superintendent  of  public  baths  (1),  I 
railway  collector  (1),  secretary  to  insurance  company  (1),  secretary  | 
to    railway  (1),  secretary  to   chamber  of   commerce  (1),   superin-  '> 
tendent  of  risks  to  County  Fire  Office  (1),  railway  superintendent  (3), 
secretary  (3),  manager  of  tin  mine  (1),  manager  of  company  (l), 
goods  manager  (1),  manager  of  canal  (1),  registrar  of  cemetery  (1). 
Clerks— 

"Clerk"  (44),  barrister's  clerk  (2),  solicitor's  clerk  (10),  banker's  clerk" 
(6),  merchant's  clerk  (7),  attorney's  clerk  (4),  cashier  (8),  book- 
keeper (4),  purser  (1),  warehouse  keeper  (1),  surveyor's  assistant 
(1),  lawyer's  clerk  (2),  assistant  to  professional  men  (2). 

Manager  of  cotton  factory  (2),  manager  of  wooUen  warehouse  (1)," 
colliery  manager  (1),  manager  of  farm  (4),  worsted  manager  (1), 
china  manager  (1),  commercial  traveller  (13),  salesman  (2),  assistant 
to  bazaar  (1),  manager  of  cotton  mill  (1),  manager  of  bleach  works 
(1),  wood  manager  (1),  manager  of  river  trust  works  (1)  manager 
of  shipping  warehouse  (1),  manager  (3),  mill  manager  (1),  travelling 
agent  to  Sailors'  Missionary  Society  (1),  manager  to  brewers  (1). 
Artificers,  Manufacturers — 

Plumber  (19),  brewer  (20),  wool  comb  manufacturer  (1),  hair  dresser' 
(9),  zinc  worker  (1),  gunmaker  (4),  weaver  (19),  shoemaker  (76), 
mechanic  (4),  nailor  (1),  flesher  (2),  factory  worker  (1),  carpenter 
(35),  tanner  (8),  rope  maker  (4),  joiner  (20),  potter  (1),  clockmaker 
(2),  dyer  (4),  cooper  (7),  millwright  (4),  cabinet  maker  (23),  silver- 
smith (6),  mason  (13),  smith  and  maltster  (1),  blacksmith  (17), 
muchinist  (2),  whipmaker  (1),  iron  and  tinplate  worker  (1),  cloth- 
maker  (1),  china  gilder  (1),  pattern  maker  (2),  printer  (15),  plasterer 
(3),  painter  (14),  slater  (5),  wheelwright  (2),  smith  (S),  pump  maker 
(1),  painter  and  glazier  (1),  wool  sorter  (2),  wood  turner  (1),  iron 
moulder  (2),  cordwainer  (9),  engineer  (12'),  engraver  to  calico 
printers  (1 ),  coral  and  jet  carver  (1),  sawyer  (2),  block  maker  (1), 
mill  operative  (1),  warper  (1),  hinge  maker  (1),  grazier  (4),  ship- 
wright (2),  clog  maker  (1),  brick  maker  (1),  carder  (2),  tiler  (1), 
fish  curer  (2),  file  smith  (1),  corvicer  (1),  wool  comber  (2),  stone 
mason  (9),  fireman  at  glass  works  (1),  currier  (2),  twine  spinner  (1), 
dresser  (2),  china  burner  (1),  cotton  spinner  (5),  furrier  (1),  forge- 
man  (1),  coach  painter  (1),  milkman  (1),  whitesmith  (2),  cloth- 
worker  (1),  stone  cutter  (1),  grocer's  assistant  (1),  maltster's 
assistant  (1),  carpenter  royal  navy  (1),  farrier  (2),  pin  maker  (1), 
heraldic  painter  (1),  stay  maker  (1),  compositor  (1),  wool  stapler 
(2),  ship  carpenter  (1),  carver  and  gilder  (3),  thread  maker  (1), 
umbrella  maker  (1),  warp  dresser  (1),  stuff  presser  (1),  decorator 
(1),  fellmonger  (2),  bleacher  (1),  medallist  (2),  cartwright  (1), 
brazier  (1),  sail  maker  (1),  japanner  (1),  silk  throwster  (1),  baker 
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Artificers,  8fc. — cont. 

(33),   butcher  (23),   jeweller  (3),  upholsterer  (5),  saddle;-    (10),  1 
goldsmith(l),  tailor  (64).  J 

Zahourers,  Sj-c, — 

Woocikeeper  (1),  porter  (7),  foreman  (7),  servant  (14),  ground  officer^ 
(1),  land  steward  (9),  drayman  (1),  messenger  (1),  farm  hailiff  (3), 
labourer  (29),  overlooker  (4),  warehouseman  (8),  gamekeeper  (o), 
engineman  (1),  butler  (10),  forester  (2),  miner  (3),  quarryman  (1), 
shepherd  (3),  gardener  (20;,  cook  (3),  gatekeeper  (1),  ostler  (2), 
groom  (2),  bricklayer  (7),  coachman  (9),  waiter  (1),  woodman  (l), 
wood  cutter  (1),  wood  forester  (1),  overman  (2),  storekeeper  to 
wine  merchants  (1),  bank  messenger  (1),  bailiff  (2),himtsman  (1), 
valet  (1),  yeoman  of  the  guard  (1),  courier  (1),  husbandman  (1), 
bargeman  (1),  cellarmau  (1),  page  to  royal  household  (1),  stud 
groom  (1),  training  groom  (1),  salmon  fisher  (1),  coal  train  guard 
(1),  steward  (D),  land  bailiif  (1).  J 


No.  of 
Candi- 
dates, 
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Table  VIII. 

Professions  of  the  Fatliers  of  certain  Candidates  for  the  Civil  Service 
Being  a  Summary  of  Table  VII. 


Profession  of  Father. 


Persons  of  title,  M. P.,  gentleman,  &o.   -  -  -  -  - 

Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  ----.. 

Barristers,  sohoitors,  &c.  -  .  .  .  . 

Clergymen,  dissenting  ministers,  missionaries,  &c.         -  .  - 

Physicians  and  surgeons  ...... 

Other  professional  men  -  -  -  .  - 

Ci^'il  Service,  superior  officers  and  clerlts  .  .  .  . 

Local  boards,  superior  officers  of  -  -  -  -  - 

Officers  of  public  companies,  &c.,  managers,  superintendents,    secre- 
taries- ........ 

Mercantile  and  other  clerks         ...... 

Merchants,  agents,  tradesmen,  &c. 

Bankers,  shipowners,  sharebrokers,  &c,      .  .  .  - 

Others  ....... 

Master  mariners,  pilots,  &c,       ...... 

Artificers  and  vrorking  tradesmen  -  .  .  .  . 

Seamen  -  ...... 

Labourers  ...  .  .  .  - 

Non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  and  warrant  officers 

Civil  Service,  inferior  officers     ...... 

Local  boards,  inferior  officers     ...-.- 


No.  of 

Candi- 
dates, 
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64 
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Table  IX. 

Table  showing  the  Professions  of  the  Fathers  of  Candidates  for  certain     T.  Walrmd. 
Situations,  who  have  attended  English  Poor  Schools.    Nominations      Esq.,  and 
of  1855-1864.  g.  Mann,  Esq 

*#*  In  this  table  the  father  of  every  candidate  ■who  is  stated  to  have  been  at  an  20thMar.l866. 

English  poor  school  for  any  time,  ■whether  long  or  short,  at  any  stage  of  his  school      

career,  has  been  counted. 

Included  nnder  the  head  "  Poor  Schools,"  are  "  National  Schools,"  "  British 
"  Schools,"  "  Wesleyan  Schools,"  and  others  ■which  are  of  the  kind  to  ■which  Govern- 
ment aid  is  gi-anted. 


PSOSESSIOHS,  £C. 


Total. 


Cus- 
toms' 
Clerks. 


"  Gentlemen  "  ..... 

Officers  of  the  army        ...... 

Clergymen,  "ministers,"  surgeons,  solicitors,  &c. 
Other  professional  men  (including  five  teachers  in  I 

poor  schools)      -         ......  j 

Civil  service  :  superior  officers  and  clerks 

Local  hoards  :  superior  officers       .... 

Clerks,  &c.,  in  public  companies  and  to  private  per-  "1 

sons  .  .....        ...| 

Tradesmen,  agents,  manufacturers,  farmers,  &c. 
Master  mariner  and  pilot        ..... 

Artizans  and  manufactuiing  or  ■working  tradesmen  "I 

(mostly,  no  doubt,  tradesmen)  -        -        -  j 

Civil  service  :  inferior  officers         .... 
Local  boards :  ditto        .        -        -        -        . 

Labourers,  servants,  inferior  officers  of  railways,  &c. ;  "I 

non-commissioned  officers,  seamen,  &c.  .        .J 


1 

3 
H 

34: 

73 
3 

18 

192 
8 

171 

18 


1.5 

13 
1 


67 
3 

44 

6 
4 

20 


598 


ISO 


Inlantl 

Rev. 

Clerlts, 

&c. 


17 
1 

le 

4 


Assist- 
ants! of 
Excise. 


1 
1 
3 

13 


2 

7 

108 
4 

111 

8 
2 

34 


62 
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Mr.  Lovett,  being  requested  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sioners, made  the  following  communication,  which  is  printed  with  his 
permission : — 

137,  Euston  Eoad, 
SiK,  March  16,  1866. 

In  reply  to  your  kind  note  of  yesterday,  I  beg  to  inform  you 
that  I  have  no  very  valuable  information  to  give  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners on  the  subject  of  their  inquiry ;  and,  if  they  will  be  pleased 
to  excuse  me,  I  would  rather  not  appear  before  them.  For  my 
experience  in  education  has  been  confined  solely  to  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  working  classes,  and,  therefore,  I  could  say  nothing 
practically  regarding  middle-class  schools,  nor  have  I  any  statistical 
information  to  lay  before  them.  I  have,  hoAvever,  had  some  little 
experience  in  imp.arting  information  to  children,  and  have  given  much 
thought  and  attention  to  the  kind  of  education  which  I  think  should 
be  given  to  our  youthful  population,  whatever  the  class  they  may 
belong  to,  or  whatever  the  position  in  society  they  may  be  destined  to 
fill ;  and,  if  I  shall  not  be  considered  presuming,  I  will  briefly  state 
my  views  in  this  letter.  In  the  first  place,  I  may  state  that  I  consider 
the  education  now  given  to  our  people  very  defective ;  in  fact,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  what  is  called  religious  education, 
2.  Uu 
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Mr.  Looett,  form  the  staple  of  what  is  taught  m  most  of  our  schools  ;  and  when  so 
little  is  taught  we  cannot  expect  to  see  any  great  results.  Generally- 
speaking,  they  are  not  taught  anything  regarding  the  duties  they  have 
to  perform  for  securing  their  own  well-being,  or  that  of  society,  of 
which  they  form  a  part.  They  are  taught  nothing  regarding  our 
social  or  political  systems,  the  mode  by  which  they  are  sustained,  or 
may  be  improved,  or  the  duties  they  owe  towards  them.  Hence  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  the  blunders  they  make,  the  contests  they 
engage  in,  and  the  social  wrecks  so  many  of  them  become,  when  they 
are  turned  out  of  their  schools  to  begin  the  great  business  of  life,  like 
ships  upon  the  ocean  without  compass  or  rudder.  A  knowledge, 
therefore,  of  the  laws  of  social  life,  or  of  the  laws  of  human  well- 
being,  or  in  other  words  of  social  science,  should  evidently  be  taught 
in  our  schools,  whether  of  the  upper,  middle,  or  the  working  classes. 
The  elements  of  science  should  also,  in  my  opinion,  form  a  part  of 
school  teaching,  as  science  may  be  said  to  form  the  foundation  of  all 
those  arts,  appliances,  and  inventions,,  that  supply  the  wants  and 
minister  to  the  comforts  and  happiness  of  civilized  life.  And  the  proof 
of  this  is  perhaps  more  evident  in  own  day,  than  in  any  past  period  of 
our  history ;  for  to  what  do  we  owe  our  vast  increase  of  capital,  our 
extended  trade  aiad  commerce,  our  rapid  transit  by  sea  and  land,  and 
our  varied  and  multijjlied  means  of  comfort  and  enjoyment,  but  to  the 
investigations,  contrivances,  and  labours  of  a  few  thoughtful,  plodding, 
persevering  men,  whose  wondrous  achievements  had  their  fcJjmdation 
in  science,  in  a  knowledge  of  nature,  and  of  nature's  laws.  In  fact, 
science  throws  open  to  every  inquirer  the  whole  extensive  laboratory 
of  nature,  displays  before  him  her  immense  stores  of  varied  materials 
fitting  for  every  purpose,  stimulates  his  ingenuity  by  showing  him  her 
countless  contrivances,  from  the  most  minute  to  the  most  stupendous, 
calls  forth  his  inventive  and  constructive  powers  by  teaching  him  the 
simplicity  and  efficiency  of  her  wondrous  laws,  awakens  whatever 
latent  genius,  whatever  feelings  of  hope  or  ambition  may  be  in  his 
nature,  and  bids  him  to  enei'getically  and  industriously  labom-  to  apply 
all  those  means  and  resources  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  and  his 
race.  And  among  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  those  teach- 
ings, and  who  have  laboured  in  compliance  with  those  injunctions, 
there  are  surely  none  who  stand  higher  in  the  roll  of  earth's  benefactors 
than  those  who  have  sprang  from  the  ranks  of  labour.  But  great  as 
has  been  our  country's  share  in  the  glorious  work  of  human  advance- 
ment, and  justly  proud  as  we  may  be  of  the  men  whose  labours  have 
made  our  country  so  far  "  great,  glorious,  and  free,"  we  must  gird  up 
our  loins  for  renewed  eflTorts  in  the  race  of  invention  and  improvement, 
if  we  would  still  maintain  our  position,  and  enjoy  the  adv-intages  we 
derive  from  it.  Other  nations  than  our  own  are  fast  applying  our 
inventions,  and  stimulating  their  people  to  improve  and  extend  them ; 
and  we  too,  must  by  every  means  in  our  power,  strive  to  awaken  the 
latent  powers  and  slumbering  energies  that  doubtless  now  lie  buried  in 
the  minds  of  our  people,  beneath  an  incrustation  of  ignorance,  pre- 
judice, and  vice,  if  we  would  continue  to  extend  our  inventions,  om* 
improvements,  and  means  of  production,  and  maintain  our  ascendancy 
for  the  advancement  of  our  own,  and  the  world's  happiness  ;  and  the 
cultivation  of  scientific  knowledge  among  the  mass  of  our  people, 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  rational  mode  of  developing  those  powers. 
But,  in  expressing  this  opinion  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  imagine  that 
any  one  person  will  be  able  to  master  many  sciences  ;  but  I  entertain  the 
opinion  that  the  great  majority  of  children  would  be  able  to  master  the 
great  outlines  and  rudiments  of  many,  if  they  were  taught  them  at  school, 
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without  more  mental  effort  than  is  now  given  to  many  subjects,  which     Mr.  Zovett. 

I  think  should  he  taught  elsewhere  than  in  the  school.  I  humbly  conceive         

that  aU  men  should  be  taught  to  read  some  portion  at  least  of  the  great 
volume  of  nature,  with  the  view  of  awakening  their  mental  powers  to 
a  perception  of  the  vastness,  grandeur,  and  myriad  wonders  that 
volume  contains ;  and  thus  elevate  their  feelings,  views,  and  aspirations 
above  the  mere  sensual  grovellings  ignorance  is  too  prone  to  indulge  in. 
And  further,  that  when  our  children  leave  their  schools,  to  take  their 
part  in  the  great  business  of  life,  that  they  should  have  acquired 
sufficient  knowledge  to  appreciate  the  teachings  of  the  pulpit,  the 
institute,  and  the  lecture-room,  and  be  stimulated  sufficiently  by  their 
sch6ol  knowledge  to  keep  adding  to  their  stock  of  information,  and  be 
able  to  know  something  of  life's  duties,  and  competent  to  direct  their 
hands  and  guide  their  conduct ;  and  not,  as  we  too  often  see  them,  sit . 
in  stolid  apathy  or  drowsy  mood,  while  the  preacher  or  teacher  is 
wasting  his  arguments  and  his  eloquence,  for  the  want  of  the  simple 
elementary  knowledge  necessary  for  comprehending  him.  Nay,  in  too 
many  instances,  forgetting-  even  the  scanty  knowledge  they  obtained  at 
school,  because  it  was  void  of  interest  or  real  instruction.  And  that 
this  kind  of  knowledge  can  be  imparted  to  school  children,  and  readily 
appreciated  by  them,  I  can  testify  from  my  own  little  experience, 
though  I  make  no  great  pretensions  as  a  school-teacher  ;  and  given  too 
without  neglecting  the  usual  elements  of  instruction.  It  might  be 
urged  in  opposition  to  my  remarks,  that  the  time  for  teaching  those 
subjects  cannot  be  afforded  in  school.  In  answer  to  which,  permit  me 
to  make  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Educational  Commissioners 
of  1861.  In  speaking  of  the  present  syllabus  of  the  training  colleges 
of  the  country,  they  say: — "But  we  feel  bound  to  state  that  the 
"  omission  of  one  subject  from  the  syllabus,  and  from  the  examination 
"  papers,  has  left  on  our  minds  a  painful  impression.  Next  to  religion, 
■"  the  knowledge  most  important  to  a  labouring  man,  is  that  of  the 
"  causes  which  regulate  the  amount  of  his  wages,  the  hours  of  his 
"  work,  the  regularity  of  his  employment,  and  the  prices  of  what 
"  he  consumes.  The  want  of  such  knowledge  leads  him  constantly 
"  into  error  and  violence,  destructive  to  himself  and  to  his  family, 
"  oppressive  to  his  fellow  workmen,  ruinous  to  his  employers,  and 
"  mischievous  to  society.  Of  the  elements  of  such  knowledge  we  see 
*'  no  traces  in  the  syllabus,  except  the  words  '  Saving  Banks  and  the 
*'  '  nature  of  Interest,'  in  the  female  syllabus.  If  some  of  the  time 
"  now  devoted  to  the  geography  of  Palestine,  the  succession  of  the 
"  Kings  of  Israel,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  or  the  Heresies  of  the  Early 
"  Church,  were  given  to  Political  Economy,  much  valuable  instruction 
*'  might  be  acquired,  and  little  that  is  worth  having  would  be  lost." 
Again  they  say,  "  We  think  that  the  present  list  of  alternative  subjects 
*'  omits  some  which  are  so  important,  that  the  question  whether  they 
"  should  not  be  made  compulsory  in  all  cases,  at  the  expense  of 
"  sacrificing  some  of  what  we  have  described  as  the  elementary  subjects, 
"  well  deserves  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  framers  of  the 
■"  syllabus.  These  are  the  principles  of  Physiology,  in  so  far  as  they 
*'  are  necessary  to  explain  the  rules  which  affect  the  preservation  of 
"  health."     Hoping  that  you  will  excuse  my  long  letter. 

I  am,  &c. 
H.  J.  Roby,  Esq.,  Wm.  Lovett. 

2,  Victoria-street,  Westminster. 
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Wednesday,  21st  March  1866. 

PRESENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 
Lord  Lyttelton.  ' 
The  Dean  of  Chichester. 
Peter  Erle,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
John  Stoerak,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

MissF.  Martin,  Miss  Frances  Martin  called  in  and  examined. 

21stMar.l866.       15,3YO.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  are  superintendent  of  Bedford 
College  school  in  Bedford  Square  ? — Yes. 

15.371.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — I  think  altogether 

11  or  12  years,  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

15.372.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  us  what  is  the  nature  of 
that  establishment  ? — Of  ihc  school  or  the  college  ? 

15.373.  Both  ;  I  mean  what  it  consists  of?  There  is  a  college  I 
believe,  and  a  school  appended  (o  the  college  ? — Yes. 

15.374.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  college  ? — In  the  college,  lectui'es 
are  given  to  elder  girls  on  different  subjects. 

15.375.  And  in  that  respect  similar  to  the  Queen's  College  ? — Yes, 

15.376.  I  think  you  are  yourself  acquainted  with  Queen's  College  ? — 
I  was  educated  there. 

15.377.  This  establishment  differs  from  the  establishment  of  Queen's 
College  from  the  circumstance  of  a  school  being  appended  to  it  ? — I 
believe  there  is  a  school  at  Queen's  College  also. 

15.378.  The  school  at  Bedford  College  is  a  day  school  I  believe  ? — 
Yes. 

15.379.  Are  there  any  boarders  ? — ^No. 

15.380.  What  is  the  present  nnmber  of  pupils  ? — At  present  60. 

15.381.  Of  what  ages  ?— From  8  to  17. 

15.382.  What  is  aVwut  the  expense  of  the  education  at  this  school  to 
a  pupil  ? — The  exact  expense  for  jsupils  under  10  is  four  guineas  a  term, 

12  guineas  a  year,  or  by  compounding  and  paying  the  whole  year  in 
advance  10  guineas  ;  above  10  and  under  14  years  of  age  five  guineas 
a  term,  15  guineas  a  session;  and  above  14  years  of  age  six  guineas  a 
term,  18  guineas  a  session. 

15.383.  Does  that  include  everything,  or  arc  there  extras  ? — Every- 
thing taught  in  the  school ;  there  are  no  extras. 

15.384.  Will  you  have  tlie  kindness  to  state  what  are  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  school  ? — Latin,  French,  German,  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  dictation,  drawing,  drilling,  singing,  and  writing; 
these  subjects  are  not  taught  to  all  pupils,  but  they  are  taught  in  the 
school  in  different  classes. 

15.385.  What  degree  of  option  is  given  to  the  pupils  or  their  parents 
with  regard  to  the  subjects  taught  to  particulai-  girls  ? — Not  any. 

15.386.  Who  judges  what  subjects  shall  bo  taught  to  certain  girls  and 
what  shall  not  ? — I  do. 

15.387.  Will  you  allow  mo  to  ask  what  rule  you  follow  in  making 
that  selection  ;  is  it  the  ability  of  the  girls  or  their  probable  future 
destination  in  life  ? — I  examine  them  when  they  first  enter  the  school, 
to  see  which  class  they  are  best  fitted  to  enter,  place  them  in  that  class, 
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and  they  take  all  the  subjects  taught  in  it.     There  are  five  classes  in  the  MissF.  Martin 
school.  

15.388.  For  instance,   is   every  girl  who    goes  through  the  school  21st  Mar.  1866 
obliged  to  learn  French,  German,  and  Latin  ? — ^Every  girl  in  the  highest 

class  of  the  school,  but  not  in  the  lower  classes. 

15.389.  It  depends  on  the  classes  they  belong  to  ? — ^Yes. 

15.390.  Do  you  find  any  difiiculty  in  adequately  teaching  to  a  girl  of 
ordinary  intelligence  three  languages,  such  as  French,  German,  and 
Latin,  and  at  the  same  time  instructing  them  properly  in  the  English 
language  ? — No  ;  but  then  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  elements  of  Ger- 
man and  Latin,  to  the  grammai-  of  Latin,  especially  to  the  declensions 
and  .the  verbs. 

15.391.  Do  you  never  attempt  in  the  case  of  the  higher  classes  to  push 
the  study  of  Latin  further,  so  as  to  give  tliem  a  taste  for  the  best 
authors  ? — Not  always  ;  they  go  to  the  college  for  the  higher  classes. 
We  prepare  them  for  the  college. 

15.392.  With  regard  to  Latin,  does  your  experience  lead  you  to  attach 
importance  to  it,  as  a  means  of  preparing  girls  for  the  study  of  English 
or  as  a  means  of  giving  power  to  the  mind  ? — I  think  it  is  in  every  way 
an  excellent  mental  training. 

15.393.  You  think  Latin  grammar  a  very  useful  instrument  for  that 
purpose  ? — Yes. 

15.394.  Do  you  find  the  girls  learn  it  readily  ? — As  readily  as  they 
learn  any  grammar.     Grammar  is  a  difiicult  subject. 

15.395.  Do  the  parents  acquiesce  in  this  course  of  teaching,  or  do 
lihey  object  to  Latin  at  all  ? — It  is  understood  that  pupils  take  every 
subject  taught  in  the  school,  so  I  do  not  hear  of  any  opposition. 

15.396.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  parents  of  the  girls 
who  come  to  your  school  generally  think  it  objectionable  that  they 
should  be  taught  Latin  ? — ^I  do  not  think  so. 

15.397.  Have  you  the  absolute  control  of  the  studies  of  the  school  ? 
—Yes. 

15.398.  What  class  of  society  do  your  pupils  generally  come  from  ? 
Are  they  the  daughters  of  professional  men  ? — The  daughters  of 
professional  men  principally,  and  men  of  independent  means,  some  of 
them. 

15.399.  Are  there  any  daughters  of  tradesmen  among  them  ? — Yes, 
some,  a  small  proportion. 

15.400.  Is  any  girl  who  asks  to  bo  admitted  allowed  to  come  to  the 
school,  or  do  you  exercise  any  selection  ? — Ahnost  any  girl  who  asks 
to  be  admitted  is  allowed  to  come. 

15.401.  I  believe  with  regard  to  religious  instruction,  you  arrange  it 
so  as  not  to  prevent  the  daughters  of  Dissenters  from  coming  to  the 
school  ? — ^We  have  no  religious  instruction  in  the  school. 

15.402.  You  do  not  read  the  Bible  with  the  girls  ? — No. 

15.403.  From  your  observation,  do  you  believe  there  is  anything 
in  this  system  that  produces  an  irreligious  tone  among  the  girls, 
or  that  they  are,  generally  speaking,  ignorant  of  the  truths  of 
Cliristianity  ? — No,  I  think  not.  Personally  I  should  prefer  direct 
religions  instruction,  but  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  college.  At  the  same  time  I  think  there  is  a  very  high  tone, 
moral  and  religious,  in  the  school. 

15.404.  Do  you  ever  communicate  with  the  parents  of  the  girls 
upon  these  subjects,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  give  a  proper  religious 
instruction  to  their  children  ? — I  should  if  I  found  it  necessary,  but 
it  is  very  seldom  that  I  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  complaint  of  any 
kind  to  the  parents. 
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MissF.Mattm.      15^405.  From  your  means  of  observation,  do  you  believe  tbat  the 
21st  Mar.  1866.  education  of  girls  of  this  class  is  often  very  much  neglected  in  this 
■  — : country  ? — 1  think  it  is  sometimes. 

15.406.  In  many  of  the  pj-ivate  schools  what  is  taught  is  rather 
showy  and  superficial  than  really  calculated  to  be  useful  ? — Yes,  I  am 
afraid  it  is  ;  but  I  think  the  work  of  many  good  schools  is  overlooked. 

16.407.  You  mean  that  there  are  very  good  private  schools  ? — I 
believe  there  are,  in  all  parts  of  England. 

15.408.  Do  you  believe  that  their  number  is  rather  on  the  increase  ? 
— I  hope  so.  I  have  had  many  girls  come  to  me  lately  very  well  pre- 
pared from  private  schools  in  England  ;  one  lately  from  a  school  in 
Sidney,  an  Australian  girl,  excellently  taught. 

15.409.  Do  you  believe  that  the  early  education ,  of  girls  should 
differ  very  materially  from  that  of  boys,  or  not  ? — ^Perhaps  not  so 
much  the  early  education. 

15.410.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  college  and  the  school  are  two  dis- 
tinct institutions  ? — Yes. 

15.411.  Ai-e  they  under  the  same  roof  ? — ^In  two  adjoining  houses. 

15.412.  Your  position  has  only  reference  to  the  school  ? — To  the 
school. 

15.413.  And  it  is  in  the  school  that  there  is  a  senior  and  junior 
department  ? — There  arc  five  classes  in  the  school ;  we  speak  of  them 
as  senior  and  junior  classes. 

16.414.  You  are  superintendent  over  the  whole  school — all  those 
classes  ? — ^Yes. 

15.415.  Is  the  boarding-house  within  the  school  building  ? — It  is  the 
upper  part  of  both  houses. 

15.416.  In  which  there  arc  15  students  ? — Yes. 

15.417.  It  is  stated  here  that  they  are  under  independent  manage- 
ment, do  you  mean  that  they  are  under  your  control  ? — ^No,  not  at 
all.     I  do  not  live  in  the  house. 

15.418.  Who  has  the  charge  of  that  boarding-house? — Miss 
Thomas. 

16.419.  Is  that  a  part  of  the  college  system,  or  is  it  only  permitted  to 
Miss  Thomas ;  is  it  a  private  arrangement  of  her  own  ? — It  is  per- 
mitted to  Miss  Thomas.     It  is  no  part  of  the  college  system. 

15.420.  It  is  her  own  private  speculation  ? — ^No,  I  think  not. 

15.421.  You  have  no  oihcial  connexion  with  that  house  ? — ^Not 
any. 

15.422.  How  many  pupils  are  there  under  you  ? — 60  school  pupils 
at  present. 

15.423.  What  are  the  limits  of  age;  what  are  the  youngest  and 
what  are  the  eldest  ? — At  present  the  youngest  is  between  8  and  9, 
the  eldest  between  16  and  17.     I  do  not  think  we  have  any  over  17. 

15.424.  Do  you  prepare  them  for  any  particular  class  of  life  or 
occupation,  or  do  you  only  give  them  what  you  consider  the  best  general 
education  ? — The  best  general  education. 

15,426.  How  long  has  the  school  been  in  existence  ? — I  think  13 
years,  but  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

16.426.  Have  the  numbers  been  about  what  they  are  now  most  of 
the  time  ? — It  was  a  school  at  first  of  about  five  pupils,  and  the 
numbers  have  increased  up  to  76,  which  has  been  the  highest  number 
we  have  ever  had. 

15.427.  What  have  the  young  ladies  generally  become  in  after  life  ; 
what  profession  have  they  taken  to  after  leaving  you  ? — I  cannot  tell. 
Many  of  them  continue  their  studies  in  the  college.  We  try  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  college. 
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15.428.  But  do  you  know  what  they  ai-e  after  leaving  the  college  ?—  MissF.Martin. 
A  good  many  of  them  are  married.  

15.429.  Have  those  who  are  not  married  become  governesses? — 21st Mar.i866. 
Some  of  them  have,  but  not  many,  others  are  living  at  home.  "■ 

15.430.  "What  is  the  lowest  class  from  whicli  your  pupils  come  ? — 
Tradespeople. 

15.431.  The  better  sort  of  tradespeople  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

15.432.  Do  they  mix  together  with  the  others  on  the  same  terms  ?— 
Yes. 

15.433.  We  find  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  class  in  biblical 
literature  which  should  represent  no  special  creed,  but  tlaat  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Was  that  when  you  were  there  ? — I  think  I  was  out  of 
England.  I  was  in  France  for  two  years  once,  and  I  believe  the  class 
was  formed  when  I  was  out  of  England. 

]  5,434.  Have  you  been  at  the  liead  of  the  school  ever  since  it  has 
been  formed  ? — Yes,  with  intermissions. 

15.435.  Fi'om  your  own  linowledge  you  cannot  give  us  any  expla- 
nation in  what  manner  tliis  failure  arose  ? — I  should  hardly  like  to 
speak  positively  ;  the  class  was  formed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Baines,  who  is 
now  the  vicar  of  Little  Marlow,  Bucks.  It  may  have  been  held  before 
the  establishment  of  the  school,  or  whilst  I  was  out  of  England.  I  do 
not  remember  such  a  class. 

15.436.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Do  you  adhere  strictly  to  the  rule  of 
teaching  no  religion  ? — Yes,  in  the  school. 

15.437.  A  Jew  might  attend  ? — Yes,  some  Jews  do. 

15.438.  {Lord  Lyltelton.)  Are  you  yourself  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  ? — I  am  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  every 
teacher  in  the  school  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 

15.439.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Can  you  inform  us  in  what  respect  the 
education  in  Bedford  College  and  Queen's  College  diiFer  ? — That  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  answer.  I  can  only  speak  of  Harley  Street  as  it  was 
12  or  13  years  ago,  when  I  attended  the  college.  It  is  very  much 
changed,  but  of  course  there  was  direct  religious  instruction  In  Harley 
Street,  and  I  think  a  larger  range  of  subjects  offered  to  the  students. 

15.440.  Then  the  practice  of  your  college  is  rather  to  limit  the  range 
of  subjects  ? — ^Yes. 

15.441.  Is  that  with  any  specific  object  ? — Yes,  in  order  that  the 
pupils  may  become  moi-e  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subjects 
that  they  study. 

15.442.  So  as  in  fact  to  secure  a  more  perfect  mental  discipline  ? — 
Yes. 

15.443.  When  you  have  the  sole  charge  of  a  girl,  when  she  comes  to 
you  at  the  earliest  age,  at  what  stage  of  education  will  you  receive  her, 
and  what  do  you  do  with  her,  supposing  you  have  her  entirely  at  your 
own  disposal  ? — We  expect  her  to  read  and  write  when  she  enters  the 
school,  not  well,  but  still  not  needing  to  be  taught  the  alphabet.  We 
like  her  to  pass  through  all  the  classes  in  the  school,  that  is  if  a  girl 
enters  the  lowest  class  she  ought  not  to  join  the  college  until  she 
has  passed  through  the  highest  class  in  the  school.  The  fifth  is  the 
highest. 

15.444.  What  would  you  put  her  to,  would  you  put  her  to  French 
before  you  put  her  to  Latin  ? — Yes,  to  French  first.  I  tried  Latin 
first,  and  found  it  more  difiicult  for  the  little  children  than  French. 
For  one  or  two  years  I  made  the  attempt  of  teaching  them  Latin  first. 
The  parents  I  think,  perhaps,  discouraged  them,  and  told  them  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  learn  the  lessons  which  were  set  them  to  learn 
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— —         at  home.     I  had  some  difficulty  with  tho  little  ones,  which  I  never  find 
21st  Mar.  1866.  with  girjs  of  10  years  old  and  upwards. 

15.445.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  conduct  much  of  the  teaching 
yourself? — Yes,  some  of  it. 

15.446.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  you  commence  German  after  or  before 
Latin  ? — After. 

15.447.  With  respect  to  arithmetic,  how  far  do  you  carry  that  in 
the  school  ? — Through  fractions,  vulgar  and  decimal,  and  proportion. 
We  teach  thom  the  use  of  signs.  It  very  much  depends  on  the  class. 
Some  classes  can  take  Euclid  before  they  go  to  the  college,  others  cannot. 
I  like  to  make  thena  thoroughly  understand  what  they  learn  in  the 
school,  and  they  make  rapid  progress  in  the  higher  classes  of  the 
college  afterwards. 

15.448.  It  might  happen  that  you  would  teach  a  girl  Euclid  in  the 
school  ? — Yes. 

15.449.  Any  algebra  ? — Yes,  v/ith  a  good  class,  it  depends  on  the 
class. 

15.450.  You  do  not  attempt  any  science  in  the  school,  such  as 
mechanics  or  chemistry  ? — Yes,  sometimes. 

16.451.  What  part  of  science  ? — Natural  history,  some  botany,  and 
natural  philosophy. 

16.452.  How  do  you  tench  that?  is  it  by  means  of  books,  by  cateche- 
tical instruction,  or  have  you  the  means  of  demonstrating  the  subjects? 
— We  have  the  means  of  demonstration.  In  teaching  botany  we 
should  use  specimens  of  plants  and  flowers,  teaching  vegetable  physio- 
logy first,  and  then  botany.  In  any  class  of  natural  philosophy  we 
have  the  use  of  any  instruments  which  there  are  in  the  college,  but 
ours  would  be  very  simple  teaching,  the  use  of  the  air  pump,  and 
barometers,  and  thermometers. 

15.453.  Any  apparatus  that  the  college  has  is  at  your  service? — 
Yes. 

15.454.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  teaching  boys  ? — No;  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  have  not. 

15.455.  So  that  j'ou  can  hardly  venture  to  oifer  an  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  aptitude  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  same  age? — No,  I  cannot. 

15,466.  How  do  yon  maintain  discipline  in  the  school.  Are  you 
occasionally  troubled  witli  refractory  subjects  ? — No,  I  think  not.  In 
a  largo  school  there  is,  I  think,  less  difficulty  than  with  few  pupils. 

15.457.  You  find  that  you  can  maintain  the  public  opinion  in  a  girls' 
school,  which  brings  into  discipline  ah  the  new  recruits  without  much 
difficulty  ? — Yes  ;  v^ith  very  little  trouble.  We  are  very  strict  as  to 
discipline,  order,  and  obedience.     We  find  it  very  easy  to  be  obeyed. 

15.458.  {Lord  Lyttelton^  You  have  no  system  of  punishments  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  deserves  the  name  of  punishment.  If  we  find  a  girl 
very  inattentive,  we  send  her  from  the  table,  and  she  cannot  attend  to 
the  rest  of  the  lesson  ;  no  fm-ther  punishment  than  that. 

15,469.  {Dr.  Storrar^  Do  you  encourage  competition  much  between 
the  girls  ? — No,  we  keep  it  under  as  far  as  possible.  I  do  not  think 
they  need  it. 

15.460.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  the  encouragement  of  com- 
petition to  the  extent  that  it  is  carried  amongst  boys  would  prove 
injurious  to  girls  ? — I  think  very  injurious. 

15.461.  That  remark  I  take  for  granted  of  course  is  based  upon 
experience  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  is  injurious  to  boys  just  as  much  as  to 
girls.     I  think  it  fosters  vanity  and  self-will  in  boys  as  well  as  girls. 

16.462.  Would  you  say  that  it  is  injurious  to  them  physicaUy  or 
mentally,  or  in  both  ways  ? — In  both  ways,  and  morally  also. 
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15.463.  What  proportion  of  the  gu-ls  do  you  think  that  pass  through  MissF.Martin 

your  hands  proceed  to  the  college  ? — The  highest  class  of  the  school        

every  year  is  compelled  to  leave  the  school.    No  girl  who  has  once  21st  Mar.  1866 
passed  through   can  be  re-admitted.     We  have  no  class   with   more     — — — 
than  15  in  it,  that  is  the  limit,  consequently  14  or  15  leave  the  school 

every  year,  any  cannot  retnrn.     I  think  about  half  of  tliem  go  to  the 
coUege,  but  very  many  go  to  other  schools  afterwards. 

15.464.  At  about  what  age  would  they  go  into  the  college  ? — They 
can  enter  the  college  if  they  wish  it  at  14.  Very  fevir  leave  the  school 
so  early  as  that. 

15.465.  What  object  have  the  parents  in  sending  their  children  from 
you  to  the  other  schools  ? — Simply  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  receive 
them  again. 

15.466.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  providing  assistant  teachers  ? — 
Yes,  occasionally. 

15.467.  I  mean  difficulty  in  getting  ladies  who  have  had  that  amount 
of  educational  discipline  tliemselves,  as  well  as  that  amount  of  informa- 
tion conveyed  to  them,  that  will  render  them  capable  and  apt  to  teach 
others  ? — I  do  not  think  good  training  always  makes  a  good  teacher;  good 
training  will  not  give  the  power  of  influencing  others  in  all  cases.  It 
may  give  a  power  of  teaching  and  imparting  instruction,  but  I  think 
that  the  smallest  part  of  the  work  of  an  educator. 

15.468.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  possible  by  any  system  of  training 
to  teach  an  instructress  any  kind  of  method  which  would  enable  her  to 
maintain  an  influence  over  the  class,  or  do  you  think  it  comes  by  nature  ? 
— ^Partly  by  nature;  but  I  do  not  think  any  one  method  can  be  devised^ 
which  shall  be  applicable  in  all  cases,  so  many  methods  are  good.  It 
should  rest  with  the  teacher  ;  every  teacher  according  to  her  own 
individuality  should  be  free  to  choose  the  method  in  which  she  can  work 
best.  In  the  school,  so  soon  as  I  have  a  teacher  on  whom  I  can  rely,  I 
leave  her  perfectly  free  to  teach  in  her  own  method,  provided  she  teaches 
well. 

15.469.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  have  not  a  very  great  deal  of 
faith  in  the  training  of  ladies  as  instructresses  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
very  much  faith  in  such  training.  HLj  experience  has  been  small,  but 
it  has  not  been  satisfactory,  as  far  as  it  goes,  as  to  the  kind  of  influence 
these  ladies  exercise  over  their  pupils. 

15.470.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  educating  of  ladies  to 
the  professional  work  of  governesses,  do  you  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
to  give  to  any  such  lady  an  education  in  any  degree  different  from  that 
which  you  would  give  to  make  a  well-educated  woman  ? — No,  I  should 
prefer  giving  to  all  women  a  good  education;  I  think  any  instruction  in 
method  might  be  given  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  ;  supposing  any 
lady  had  to  become  a  teacher,  then  perhaps  instruction  in  tlie  method 
of  teaching  would  be  very  useful  to  her  ;  but  girls  are  not  qualified  to 
receive  that  kind  of  instruction  in  method  until  they  are  19  or  20,  or 
older  than  that. 

15.471.  But  looking  to  education  alone,  you  would  not  favour  any 
special  system  of  education  for  governesses  ? — No. 

15.472.  You  approve  of  ladies  being  instructed  in  Latin,  would  you 
approve  of  G-reck  ? — Yes. 

15.473.  Do  you  take  the  view  that  has  been  expressed  before  this 
Commission,  that  it  is  advisable  to  carry  the  education  of  ladies  up  to 
the  same  point  that  the  arts  education  of  men  is  carried,  and  pari 
passu  ?  — \1  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  limits  to  the 
education  of  women. 
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JMissF.Martin.       15,474.  "Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  ladies  should  graduate  in 
sistM^iRfiK   ^^^^    '"   ^    University?—!  think  graduating  in    arts  is   a   different 

question  from  educating  women.  I  do  not  think  that  the  two  things  are 

necessarily  connected. 

15.475.  Should  I  put  your  views  rightly  if  I  were  to  say  that  you 
recognize  a  distinction  between  the  mind  of  women  and  the  mind  of 
men  to  this  extent,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  their  education  it  should 
be  somewhat  different  ? — ^Yes. 

15.476.  That  you  might  treat  them  alike  during  the  period  of  child- 
hood ? — Yes. 

15.477.  But  that  there  is  a  point  where  thei'e  must  be  a  divergence  ? 
— I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  divergence. 

15.478.  {Mr.  Erie.)  You  disapprove  of  competition  among  your 
scholars  ;  have  you  any  rewards  given  to  them  ? — We  have  no  prizes. 
We  have  one  reward  in  the  highest  class  of  the  school,  a  presentation 
to  the  college,  to  the  value  of  half  the  fees  of  the  college. 

15.479.  How  is  that  awarded  ? — The  best  pupil  in  the  highest  class 
has  that,  the  best  in  conduct  and  in  general  progress. 

15.480.  That  depends  upon  your  report  generally  ? — ^Yes. 

15.481.  Not  on  any  examination  ? — There  are  examinations  in  the 
school  at  the  close  of  every  term,  and  the  reports  are  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  these  examinations. 

15.482.  I  mean  the  advantage  of  that  exhibition  is  not  given  in  the 
result  of  any  special  examination  ? — Of  the  general  examinations,  not 
of  any  special  examination. 

15.483.  Do  they  change  their  position  in  the  class;  for  instance,  if 
one  pupil  among  15  in  a  class  advances  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
others,  does  she  take  a  much  higher  position  in  the  same  class  ? — ^Not 
in  the  same  class,  but  she  may  be  moved  to  a  higher  class.  She  need 
not  move  with  the  whole  class. 

15.484.  They  do  not  change  their  position  in  each  separate  class  ? — 
No.  We  have  school  examinations ;  I  approve  of  school  examinations, 
and  examinations  by  teachers.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  teach  with- 
out them.  As  the  result  of  these  examinations  the  pupils  may  be 
moved  from  one  class  to  another  at  the  end  of  any  term.  The  professors 
of  the  college  examine  in  the  school. 

15.485.  You  spoke  just  noAV  of  some  extent  of  instruction  in  the 
natural  sciences  which  is  given  to  your  scholars ;  is  that  optional  with 
them? — No,  it  is  not  optional.  The  instruction  I  spoke  of  is  very 
elementary. 

15.486.  Is  merely  a  facility  afforded  to  them  of  receiving  that,  or  is 
it  required  from  them  ? — It  is  required  from  them  in  every  class  of  the 
school.  With  the  young  children  there  is  what  we  call  teaching  of 
natural  objects,  and  in  the  higher  classes  some  branches  of  natural 
science.  That  is  not  optional  for  any  of  the  pupils.  They  take  it  as 
part  of  the  school  routine. 

15.487.  Do  you  iind  that  instruction  very  beneficial  to  them  ? — I 
think  so. 

15.488.  Do  you  find  that  it  quickens  their  intelligence? — Yes,  it 
makes  them  much  more  intelligent,  and  they  have  always  a  very  great 
interest  in  teaching  of  that  kind. 

15.489.  So  that  it  commends  the  studies  of  the  establishment  to  the 
scholars  ? — ^I  think  so. 

15.490.  Do  you  find  that  the  same  scholars  who  take  a  great  interest 
in  those  subjects  are  quickened  in  their  facility  of  acquiring  other 
subjects  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
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15.491.  In  their  intellects  and  the  quickness  of  their  apprehensions?  MissF.Martin 

— ^Yes;  I  think  this  quickness  of  apprehension  extends  to  all  subjects         ~~ 

./.  -i  •  21st  Mai.  1866 

if  you  can  secure  it  m  one. 

15.492.  If  the  good  moral  feeling  which  you  describe  prevails  among 
all  the  scholars,  I  suppose  they  derive  gi-eat  advantage  from  mutual 
instruction  ? — Yery  great. 

15.493.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  are  probably  aware  of  the  system  of 
examination  for  certificates  which  has  been  introduced  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge  for  women  ? — ^Yes. 

15.494.  Do  you  believe  such  a  system  likely  to  produce  good  eiFects 
upon  female  education  generally  ? — I  am  vei-y  much  afraid  of  it. 

15.495.  Why  so  ? — ^Partly  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  said.  I 
think  it  fosters  vanity,  and  I  think  vanity  is  used  as  the  great  motive  in 
inducing  girls  to  go  up  for  these  examinations.  I  think  there  should  be 
examinations  in  schools  as  part  of  the  school  routine.  I  believe  that 
any  public  examination  should  be  a  final  one,  and  should  come  at  the 
end  of  an  education,  and  that  there  should  not  be  two  or  three  public 
examinations  in  the  course  of  a  girl's  school  life. 

15.496.  Is  there  any  system  of  examination  of  an  external  kind,  with 
regard  to  your  school,  that  is  to  say,  do  you  ever  caU.  in  persons. quite 
unconnected  with  the  school  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  condition 
of  the  school  ? — No,  only  the  college  professors  ;  a  professor  not  teaching 
a  class  will  often  examine  it  if  I  ask  him  to  do  so. 

15.497.  But  there  is  no  general  examination  of  the  school,  and 
no  general  report  of  the  condition  of  the  school  ? — ^No  ;  I  am  responsible 
to  the  council  for  the  condition  of  the  school. 

15.498.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  the  council  of  the  college  not  send  in  the 
college  professors  occasionally  into  the  school  to  ascertain  in  what  con- 
dition it  is  ? — ^No. 

15.499.  Are  you  familiar  with  thesystemof  class  education  for  young 
ladies  in  Edinburgh  ? — Not  in  Edinburgh,  I  have  seen  it  at  St.  Andrews. 
I  suppose  it  is  the  same  kind  of  thing  j  I  have  heard  of  the  Edinburgh 
schools, 

15.500.  Have  you  reason  to  apprehend  that  girls  under  the  system 
pursued  in  Edinburgh,  by  being  brought  before  the  public  in  classes  and 
passing  about  from  class  room  to  class  room,  lose  some  of  that  delicacy 
which  is  valued  by  many  in  the  education  of  girls  ? — Yes,  I  think  they 
do  ;  I  should  be  afraid  of  introducing  such  a  system  in  England  ;  I 
think  it  would  do  decided  harm  to  girls. 

15.501.  You  think  it  would  be  a  sacrifice  to  introduce  the  Edinburgh 
system  into  London  ? — ^I  think  so. 

15.502.  Do  you  prefer  a  more  domestic  system  ? — Yes,  and  as  little 
publicity  as  possible  in  the  education  of  girls. 

15.503.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  They  come  to  you  at  the  age  of  eight, 
but  at  what  older  age  do  they  ever  come  to  the  school  ? — ^As  old  as  15. 

15.504.  Do  the  majority  of  them  come  to  you  from  home  or  from 
some  other  school  ? — I  can  hardly  tell ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer 
that  question. 

15.505.  Considering  their  class  in  life,  do  they  come  to  you  well 
prepared  or  not  ? — On  the  average  very  fairly  prepared. 

15.506.  What  are  the  main  defects  as  to  instruction  in  the  state  in 
which  they  come  to  you  ? — The  English  and  spelling  is  defective. 

15.507.  Is  the  spelling  often  defective  ? — ^Very  often. 

15.508.  They  are  not  able  to  write  English  well  ? — On  the  whole  the 
English  education,  geography,  grammar,  history,  spelling,  and  especially 
arithmetic. 
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MissF.  Martin.      15,509.  Do  they  appear  to  have  been  taught  in  a  shallow  and  super- 
- —         ficial  way  ? — ^I  think  so,  many  of  them  ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  worst. 
21st  Mar.  1806.  We  have  many   who  have  been  very   well  taught,   when  there   are 
deficiences  they  are  of  that  kind. 

15.510.  The  fees  in  the  school  are  15  and  18  guineas  ? — There  has 
been  an  alteration  made  since  our  answers  to  the  Commissioners' 
questions  were  sent  in ;  at  least  I  have  asked  the  council  for  one  year  to 
tiy  the  experiment  of  admitting  younger  pupils  at  lower  terms.  This 
plan  has  been  tried  only  for  one  term. 

15.511.  The  school  is  self-supporting  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

15.512.  Have  you  found  that  amount  of  fee  payable  without  difficulty 
and  complaint  by  the  parents  ? — I  believe  so  ;  I  do  not  receive  the  fees, 
the  lady  resident  of  the  college  receives  all  the  fees. 

15.513.  There  is  nothing  optional,  and  no  extras  ? — Nothing  optional 
and  no  extras. 

15.514.  (Z)r.  Storrar.)  What  are  the  school  hours  ? — From  half-past 
nine  to  one. 

15.515.  The  children  are  kept  continuously  employed  during  that 
time  ? — They  are  not  continually  employed  in  mental  work  during 
that  time,  they  have  drilling  and  singing  lessons  ;  there  is  a  break  for 
playtime. 

15.516.  What  holidays  have  you  ? — We  have  a  montli  at  Christmas, 
a  fortnight  at  Easter,  and  1 1  or  12  weeks  in  the  summer. 

15.517.  Do  you  give  the  children  work  to  prepare  at  home  ? — ^Yes  ; 
all  the  work  is  prepared  at  home. 

15.518.  Do  you  know  whether  tlie  children  for  the  most  part  do  the 
work  by  themselves,  or  do  they  get  the  assistance  of  private  governesses  ? 
— ^In  many  cases  they  have  the  assistance  of  private  governesses,  the 
younger  ones  especially. 

15,619.  Do  you  see  an  advantage  in  that  ? — If  they  have  a  good 
governess,  very  great. 

15.520.  You  do  not  apprehend  that  in  some  instances  the  private 
governess  may  do  too  much  and  relieve  the  child  of  some  portion  of  the 
exertion  that  she  ought  to  make  for  herself  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

15.521.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  Is  it  not  a  peculiar  system  on  which  the 
school  is  worked  only  in  the  morning,  and  with  no  afternoon  teaching? — 
I  suppose  it  is. 

15.522.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  school  in  which  tliat  is  the  case  ? 
—No. 

16.523.  Do  you  know  the  reason  in  the  minds  of  the  managers  of 
the  school  for  that  limitation  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  long  enough  for 
school  hours. 

15.524.  About  how  much  time  do  the  girls  on  an  average  take  with 
the  work  they  have  to  do  at  home  ? — We  try  to  limit  the  work  in  the 
upper  classes  of  the  school  to  between  two  and  three  hours'  work  at 
liome  for  preparation ;  in  the  lower  classes  one  hour  is  sufficient. 

15,526.  The  whole  amount  of  work  would  be  three  and  a  half  hours 
in  school  ? — I  think  you  may  call  it  three  hours  only  of  work  in  the 
school. 

15.526.  The  wliole  amount  of  the. school  work  of  the  younger  girls  is 
not  more  than  four  hours  ? — That  is  so. 

15.527.  And  the  others  a  little  more  than  five  hours  ? — Yes  ;  that 
does  not  include  instrumental  music  and  practising. 

15.528.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Instrumental  music  is  taught  in  the  school,  is 
it  not  ? — ^Not  in  the  school  hours  ;  it  is  taught,  but  it  is  an  extra  subject, 
taught  out  of  school  hours  at  an  extra  fee.    It  is  not  included  in  the 
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scLool  studies  ;  the  school  is  over  at  one  o'clock,  then  I  leave  the  house  MissF.Martin 

and  all  the  teachers  leave  the  house.     Any  pupils  who  take  instrumental         

music  come  in  the  afternoon.  21st  Mar.  1866. 

15.529.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  many  of  them  come  for  that  ? — Yes,  a       ' 
considerable  number. 

15.530.  {Dr.  Slorrar.)  What  kind  of  music  forms  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary school  course  ? — Vocal  music. 

15.531.  (Lord  Lt/ftclton.)  Mr.  HuUah  teaches  that  ? — Mr.  HuUah 
does  not  teach  in  the  school,  Mr.  Bannister  teaches  in  the  school, 
appointed  by  Mr.  Hullah,  using  his  system  of  teaching  and  his  books. 

15.532.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Who  superintends  the  discipline  of  the 
school  when  instrumental  music  is  taught  ? — There  is  only  one  pupil 
at  a  time  with  one  lady. 

15.533.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  anything  else  which  you  wish  to 
add  ? — I  do  not  think  that  all  good  schoolmistresses  are  in  favour  of 
examinations,  that  is  of  independent  examinations.  They  are  not 
necessary  in  a  really  good  and  well-conducted  school,  because  they  are 
an  indirect  means  of  finding  out  the  excellence  or  deficiency  of  the 
teachers,  which  a  competent  schoolmistress  will  find  out  and  remedy  for 
herself.  Those  who  have  had  experience  ns  teachers  know  the  "  ci'am  " 
for  special  examinations  is  particularly  injurious  to  young  girls,  and  are 
uncertain  whether  there  should  not  be  a  standard  for  women  as  women, 
which  must  differ  from  the  standard  for  men  as  men.  If  so,  it  would 
seem  possible  to  frame  a  curriculum  specially  suited  to  girls  whicli  should 
give  them  a  possibility  of  attaining  a  larger  and  higher  development 
than  if  they  were  forced  to  run  along  the  same  groove  as  the  boys. 
These  teachers  are  not  sure  that  the  best  training  for  boys  would  be  the 
best  or  even  good  for  girl?,  and  they  fear  that  the  examinations  and 
certificates  which  would  show  that  a  girl  had  been  well  instructed  might 
make  education  in  its  true  sense  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  moral 
and  religious  training  of  women  means  the  moral  and  religious  training 
of  the  human  race,  (hey  think  that  it  cannot  be  fostered  by  an  exami- 
nation and  a  certificate,  and  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  little  more  or 
less  of  mental  culture. 

The  Rev,  F.  V.  Thornton,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined.  jj^^  p  y 

15.534.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  are  the  rector  of  Callington  in  Corn-  Thornton,  M.A. 
wall  ? — Yes. 

15.535.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? — Not  quite  two  years. 

15.536.  I  believe  you  have  established  a  school  there  in  which  there 
is  a  mixture  of  the  children  of  different  classes  of  society,  as  to  the  work- 
ing of  which  we  shall  be  obliged  for  any  information  with  which  you 
will  favour  us.  Did  you  establish  that  school  since  you  have  become 
incumbent  of  Callington  ? — Yes,  I  took  the  nucleus  of  it  from  Hampshire 
where  a  similar  school  had  been  at  work  under  me  for  14  years. 

15.537.  You  had  been  a  clergyman  in  Hampshire  ? — Yes. 

15.538.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  describe  the  nature  of  your 
school  ? — The  nature  or  the  history  ? 

15.539.  Both,  if  you  please,  beginning  with  the  history  ? — It  was  the 
improvement  of  a  primary  school  into  a  secondary  school.  It  began 
from  the  creation  of  a  primary  school  where  none  had  existed.  I  am  now 
speaking  of  Hampshii-e.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  growth 
of  the  school  distinctly  before  you.  It  began  with  the  creation  of  a 
primary  school  and  the  working  in  it  of  my  curate  and  myself.  The 
children  of  the  middle  classes  came  to  the  school  in  consequence  of  the 
improvement  of  the  education. 
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/Jet?.  F.  K  15,540.  By  the  middle  classes  do  you  mean  the  farmers  and  small 

mtm,  M.A.  tradesmen's  sons,  and  so  on  ? — Yes  ;  with  the  addition  of  some  children 

21st  Mar.  1866  "^^  ^^^  higher  classes  almost  from  the  first.     We  then  added  a  house  for 

,_i '  boarders  which  was  filled  the  day  it  was  opened.  That  school  continued 

for  about  14  years. 

15.541.  How  many  boarders  were  there  at  the  time  you  left  it  ? — 
Somewhere  about  40,  or  rather  more.  When  I  left  it  had  advanced 
both  in  the  education  given  and  in  the  class  of  children  attending  it.  At 
an  earlier  time  there  had  been  45  of  what  are  called  the  lower  middle 
classes  boarding  in  it. 

15.542.  This  was  a  middle-class  school  engrafted  on  a  national  school, 
was  it  not  ? — One  is  afraid  of  the  expression  because  it  implies  distinct 
teaching.  There  was  no  separation  whatever  between  the  children. 
They  were  taught  exactly  alike,  and  I  have  had  at  the  top  of  the  school 
some  of  the  lower  orders  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  till  now. 

15.543.  From  what  you  have  stated,  I  suppose  they  are  educated  on 
the  same  benches  and  receive  precisely  the  same  instruction  ? — Precisely 
the  same.  It  was  the  national  school  of  the  village,  into  which  the 
children  of  the  middle  classes  crowded. 

15.544.  As  time  went  on,  I  presume  the  son  of  the  labourer  was  not, 
generally  speaking,  able  to  remain  as  long  as  the  son  of  the  farmer  or 
tradesman,  or  man  of  the  middle  class  ? — Exactly. 

15.545.  Did  that  circumstance  establish  a  necessary  and  self-acting 
separation  with  regard  to  the  pupils  of  the  school  ? — ^It  might  have  done 
so  if  the  daughters  of  labourers  had  not  kept  their  places  at  the  top  of  the 
school,  it  being  a  mixed  school  of  boys  and  girls. 

15.546.  Do  you  mean  that  the  daughters  of  labourers  remained  longer 
than  the  sons  of  labourers  ? — They  always  remain  longer  throughout 
the  country,  and  with  a  little  encouragement  they  will  remain  consider- 
ably longer  :  either  industrial  encouragement  or  intellectual  encourage- 
ment will  keep  the  daughters  of  labourers  in  school  till  14  or  15,  when 
the  son  goes  at  from  8  upwards. 

15.547.  (Lord  Li/ttelton.)  What  do  you  mean  by  industrial  and  in 
tellectual  encouragement  ? — We  took  all  above  12  years  of  age  into  our 
own  house  under  our  own  servants,  as  an  integral  part  of  theii-  school 
teaching,  if  they  were  going  to  service  ;  and  they  remained  gladly  till  15 
for  that  inducement.  They  came  from  four  to  eight  times  a  year  for  a 
week  at  a  time. 

15.548.  Do  you  mean  that  in  your  house  you  were  able  to  give  them 
much  industrial  training  ? — Yes,  without  the  appearance  of  it. 

15.549.  To  how  many  girls  could  you  give  that  ? — To  as  many  as 
there  were  of  the  right  age  in  a  small  country  school;  about  8  or  12. 

15.550.  To  8  or  12  girls  you  could  in  your  house  give  industrial 
training  ? — Yes,  I  have  done  that  for  25  years,  a  week  at  a  time  each, 
and  if  they  come  from  4  to  8  times  a  year  it  is  found  to  be  a  veiy 
efiectual  addition  to  their  training. 

15.551.  What  sort  of  work  did  you  give  them  ? — ^Anything  there  was 
to  do,  there  was  no  pretence  of  teaching  them,  simply  letting  them  do 
what  was  to  be  done. 

15.552.  (Lord  Taunton.)  How  did  you  arrange  the  system  of  pay- 
ments with  regard  to  these  diflerent  pupils  ? — When  the  children  of  the 
middle  classes  came  to  the  school,  they  paid  at  first  41.  a  year.  I  have 
raised  the  payment  very  much  since  then. 

15.553.  That  was  for  day  scholars  ? — Yes,  boai'ders  paid  23^.  This 
payment  was  also  raised.  After  the  school  had  existed  a  little  while 
we  found  that  we  wanted  a  better  head  to  it,  and  we  had  an  ordained 
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master,  who  had  been  a  master  at  Mai-lborough.    This  change  raised     Reo.  F.  V. 
the  fees  and  the  character  of  the  education  as  well,  Thomtm,M.A 

15.554.  Did  you  find  this  system  of  mixed  education  for  diiFerent  2i8t  Mar,  1866 

■classes  of  society  and  of  the  two  sexes  work  satisfactorily  ? — To  my     ' 

own  mind  perfectly  so,  and  apparently  in  the  opinion  of  the  parents  of 

the  children,  as  no  child  was  ever  removed  on  the  ground  of  evil  arising 
from  the  mixture  either  of  classes  or  of  sexes. 

15.555.  Had  you  any  difficulties  at  first  to  overcome  ? — I  was  told  at 
first  that  the  thing  was  absolutely  impossible,  but  I  said  I  did  not  want 
the  children  of  a  higher  class ;  and  the  result  was  that  they  came. 

15.556.  Do  you  think  such  a  system  would  work  well  except  in 
special  cases,  that  is  to  say,  where  a  very  constant  and  active  supervision 
was  exercised  by  somebody  ? — From  the  moment  a  fitting  master  was 
put  over  the  school  I  abstained  from  all  supervision.  The  school  was 
as  absolutely  in  his  hands  as  any  public  school  is  in  the  hands  of  its 
master. 

15.557.  Is  this  a  system  which'you  have  transplanted  into  Cornwall  ? 
— I  took  the  nucleus  of  this  school  into  Cornwall  with  me  and  planted 
it  in  a  small  town. 

15.558.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  nucleus  ? — The  second  master, 
who  was  in  orders,  some  under-teachers,  and  about  20  of  the  pupils. 

15.559.  Twenty  boarders  of  course? — Partly  boarders  and  partly 
my  own  children  who  are  day  scholars. 

15.560.  How  have  you  found  it  answer  in  Cornwall  ? — The  children 
of  every  class  in  the  town  are  in  the  school.  The  receipts  from  day 
scholars  the  first  year  were  over  3201.  and  the  demand  is  now  for 
accommodation  for  boarders. 

15.561.  I  suppose  you  found  the  working  classes  in  Cornwall  in  the 
receipt  of  somewhat  better  wages  than  they  were  in  Hampshire,  and  so 
with  the  small  tradesmen  ? — Not  much,  the  actual  working  people  about 
us  are  worse  off"  now  than  usual ;  the  mines  are  low. 

15.562.  The  system  is  working  smoothly? — Perfectly. 

15.563.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  can  keep  girls  till  14  or  15  partly 
by  industrial  encouragement  and  partly  by  intellectual  encouragement ; 
what  is  the  intellectual  encouragement  you  give  to  them  ? — Those 
who  were  going  to  be  pupil-teachers,  teachers  of  primary  schools, 
and  those  who  were  capable  of  being  teachers  of  a  higher  order  got 
an  education  which  enabled  them  to  get  their  living  afterwards. 

15.564.  Do  you  mean  that  when  they  arrived  at  the  age  when  girls 
generally  leave,  about  1 3,  you  gave  them  higher  branches  of  instruction  ? 
—Yes. 

15.565.  What  were  those  higher  branches  ? — I  should  rather  say  the 
continuation  of  what  they  were  learning  than  higher  branches,  because 
all  the  children  learnt  Latin  ;  the  ground  work  of  the  teaching  was 
Latin. 

15.566.  When  did  you  begin  ;  do  they  come  at  the  usual  school  age, 
about  8  ? — They  come  younger  than  8,  and  at  about  that  age  they  would 
begin  the  Latin  grammar. 

15.567.  Boys  and  girls  ? — Yes. 

15.568.  You  taught  Latin  equally  to  the  children  of  the  labourers  ?— 
Precisely. 

15.569.  How  far  were  you  able  to  carry  their  knowledge  of  Latin  ?— 
With  a  boy  who  was  going  to  field  labour  a  very  little  way,  but  the 
-very  beginning  of  the  Latin  grammar  appeared  to  do  him  more  good 
than  any  aniount  of  information  which  he  would  have  got  under  another 
system. 
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Sev.  F.V.         15,570.  Enabled  liim  to  learn  his  own  language  better  ? — ^Yes. 
■Thornton,  M.A.       15,571.  Do  you  mean  that  is  the  case  with  a  boy  who  will  leave  not 
later  than  12  years  old  ? — Yes ;  if  he  leave  at  10. 

15.572.  Do  the  children  of  labourers  generally  leave  before  they  are 
12  ? — Yes ;  at  10,  or  younger. 

15.573.  You  taught  the  girls  Latin  as  well  as  the  boys  ? — Yes. 

15.574.  Were  the  girls  as  able  to  master  the  principles  of  grammar  as 
taught  through  Latin,  as  the  boys  were  ? — Quite. 

15.575.  Do  you  think  this  mixture  of  classes,  the  labouring  and  the 
middle  class,  is  good  in  itself,  or  that  with  a  good  education 
at  hand  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  are  content  that  their  children 
should  mix  with  the  classes  below  them ;  and  do  you  think  it  is  in 
their  opinion  as  well  as  your  own,  a  good  thing  in  itself  that  they 
should  be  at  the  same  school  ? — It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  it  is  a 
good  thing ;  I  should  say  that  opinions  are  divided  about  it. 

15.576.  What  is  your  own  judgment  upon  it  ? — ^My  own  judgment 
is,  that  it  is  good  per  se ;  but  it  is  not  confined  to  the  mixture  of  the 
lower  middle  and  lower  classes,  we  have  children  of  all  classes  up  to 
the  highest,  in  the  same  school,  my  great  object  being  secondary  schools 
in  which  gentlemen's  children  can  receive  the  elements  of  their  educa- 
tion, and  the  others  receive  the  whole  of  theirs. 

15.577.  (Lord  Taunton.^  I  believe  you  allow  your  own  children  to 
attend  these  schools  ? — They  have  been  brought  up  entirely  in  the 
schools  from  the  beginning. 

15.578.  (Lord  J^yttelton.)  You  are  acquainted  with  schools  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  ? — Yes. 

15.579.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Scotch  schools  ? — Very  little. 

15.580.  Or  American  schools  ? — I  have  never  been  in  America. 

15.581.  This  system  of  teaching  them  together  is  general  on  some 
parts  of  the  continent  ? — I  believe  so. 

15.582.  You  have  reason  to  think  well  of  it  as  you  have  seen  it 
abroad  ? — Very  well  indeed,  especially  at  Neufchatel  and  Morat,  two 
neighbouring  schools,  the  best  I  know  in  Europe. 

15.583.  The  school  at  Morat  is  a  large  school ;  is  it  from  all  classes  of 
society  ? — Yes. 

15.584.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  opinion  of  intelligent  parents  in 
your  neighbourhood  in  Hampshire,  from  the  working  of  your  school, 
was  the  same  as  your  own,  in  favour  of  the  system  ? — When  I  left 
Hampshire,  and  left  the  head  master  with  the  gentlemen's  boys  who 
were  preparing  for  public  schools  as  a  separate  school,  some  of  the 
parents  were  on  the  point  of  taking  their  children  away,  because  the 
school  would  no  longer  be  mixed. 

15.585.  What  was  your  system  of  payment  in  that  school  ? — The 
payments  were  graduated  according  to  the  supposed  means  of  the 
parent. 

15.586.  The  teaching  being  exactly  the  same  for  all  ? — ^Yes. 

15.587.  Was  it  a  district  school,  had  you  children  from  other  parishes 
as  well  as  your  own  ? — Yes  ;  of  a  higher  class.  We  charged  sixpence 
a  week  for  every  child  who  came  from  outside  the  parish. 

15.588.  Every  child,  whatever  his  class  might  be  ? — Yes,  they  could 
not  get  into  the  school  under  sixpence  a  week  if  they  did  not  come  from 
the  parish. 

15.589.  What  were  the  diiferent  payments  ? — I  would  rather  say 
what  they  are  than  what  they  were,  because  in  starting  afresh  I  was 
able  to  put  the  scale  of  fees  on  a  better  footing.  They  are  from 
nominally  Zd.  a  week  to  \0l.  a  year. 
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15.590.  How  do  you  mean  nominally  ? — ^In  the  case  of  large  families      JRev.  F.  V. 
I  am  obliged  to  reduce  it,  and  to  let  the  younger  cliildrcn  come  for  Thornton, M.A 
twopence. 

15.591.  Never  below  twopence? — Yes,  we  liave  sometimes  a  penny  ' 
whore  there  are  more  than  two. 

15.592.  And  the  highest  payment  is  10?,  a  year  ? — Perhaps  I  had 
better  give  that  in  the  most  definite  way.  Last  year  one  parent  of 
the  middle  classes  paid  for  his  children  as  day  scholars  671.  3s.  7d. 

15.593.  What  did  he  pay  that  for  ? — For  five  children,  and  some 
extra  teaching  for  one  other.  Another  parent  in  the  town  paid 
1 1.  4s.  2d.  for  the  same  number  of  children,  some  of  them  in  the  same 
classes  and  receiving  the  same  education.  Of  course  that  is  an  ex- 
ti'eme  case,  hut  it  is  a  fact. 

15.594.  Have  you  many  scales  between  those  two  extremes  ? — Yes, 
every  gradation  possible,  that  is  to  say  61.,  and  41.,  and  21. 

15,695.  You  fix  all  these  scales  according  to  the  result  of  your  own 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  parents  ? — With  the  help  of  a 
kind  of  committee  in  the  town. 

15.596.  Have  you  ever  had  any  complaint  from  the  parents  of 
their  being  rated  too  high? — ^I  have  had  a  little  grumbling  from  the 
one  who  paid  1/.  4s.  2d.,  and  nothing  but  intense  gratitude  from  the 
man  who  paid  67 Z.  3s.  Yrf.,  for  the  cheapness  of  the  education. 

15.597.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Have  you  ever  thought  of  any  mea- 
sure for  inducing  parents  to  let  the  boys  remain  longer  at  school  than 
the  time  you  mentioned  ? — I  have  always  believed  it  best  for  boys  to 
go  to  work  as  soon  as  their  work  was  required,  and  I  have  never  tried 
to  keep  them  a  day. 

15.598.  With  respect  to  your  own  children,  do  you  keep  them  there 
till  they  are  ready  to  go  to  the  university  ? — No,  till  they  go  to  a 
public  school.  The  boys  go  to  a  public  school,  and  my  eldest  daughter 
left  the  school  at  18  some  few  weeks  ago. 

15.599.  I  know  the  case  of  a  lady  who  has  taken  into  her  own 
family  three  or  four  children  from  national  schools,  do  you  think  that 
is  a  good  encouragement  ;  it  is  very  much  your  system  is  it  not  ? — 
To  take  them  into  the  house  ? 

15.600.  Taking  them  into  the  house  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct. 
She  takes  them  in  to  train  them  as  servants. — Yes,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  that.  But  I  very  much  prefer  its  not  being  a  reward  for  good 
conduct  but  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  school  work. 

15.601.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  With  reference  to  their  leaving  school 
so  early,  have  you  ever  attempted  what  is  called  the  half-time  system  ? 
— ^Never. 

15.602.  Do  you  think  it  is  not  applicable  to  rural  districts  ? — I  do 
not  like  to  speak  confidently  of  that  which  I  have  not  tried  ;  I  have  not 
tried  it  because  I  believe  it  must  be  a  failure. 

15.603.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  more  applicable  to  crowded  popu- 
lations ? — Yes,  and  town  occupations  rather  than  country  occupations. 

15.604.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Callington  is  rather  more  than  a  country 
village,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  a  small  town  of  2000  people. 

15.605.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  There  are  no  factories  ? — ^No. 

15.606.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  say  you  never  attempt  to  keep  boys 
back  from  work.  In  what  state  of  education  do  the  boys  upon  an 
average  leave  you  when  they  are  carried  off  to  work  at  an  early  age  ? — 
A  low  state,  if  judged  by  attainment  at  the  time,  but  a  very  fair  state 
if  judged  by  their  condition  five  years  afterwards. 

15.607.  They  can  read?  —  They  can  read  for  themselves.    They 
2.  Xx 
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liev.  F.  V.     would  not  read  fluently  out  aloud  to  an  inspector,  but  they  can  read  a 
Thomt(m,M.A.  book  and  enjoy  it. 

15.608.  {Lord  hyttelton^  Have  you  a  night  school  ? — Yes. 

1 5.609.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Can  they  write  ? — They  are  in  the  habit  of 
writing  exercises,  writing  resum6s  of  lectures  on  mechanics  and  on 
common  objects. 

15.610.  Do  they  know  anything  of  accounts? — Some  would  be 
doing  Proportion  and  Practice,  most  would  have  done  Reduction,  all 
would  have  done  the  four  rules  of  compciund  arithmetic. 

15.611.  Do  you  attempt,  and  if  so,  in  what  way  do  you  attempt  to 
keep  up  an  educational  interest  in  these  boys  after  they  have  left  you  ? 
— By  the  night  school  and  Institute. 

15.612.  Does  that  night  school  meet  all  the  year  round  ? — As  much 
as  it  can.  It  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  cricket  club  in  the  summer, 
but  still  they  keep  together.  They  borrow  books  from  the  library, 
and  many  remain  in  the  Sunday  School. 

15.613.  You  maintain  some  kind  of  educational  spirit  among  them  ? 
— Yes,  in  the  country  without  difficulty.  In  the  towns  self-education 
takes  the  place  of  school  education  to  a  certain  extent. 

15.614.  Are  the  boys  and  girls  absolutely  mixed,  what  I  mean  is 
this,  are  the  two  sexes  mixed  up  in  the  same  classes  and  at  the  same 
benches  ? — 'Absolutely  mixed.  I  believe  they  must  be  absolutely 
mixed  or  entirely  separated. 

15.615.  Do  you  think  that  the  competition  between  boys  and  gu'ls 
is  useful  ? — I  would  rather  give  the  opinion  of  a  more  competent  wit- 
ness than  myself.  A  Marlborough  master,  on  taking  charge  of  our 
school,  said  he  had  no  notion  that  boys  could  work  till  he  had  tried 
boys  working  with  girls.  The  greater  diligence  of  the  girls  tells  so 
much  upon  the  boys,  while  the  greater  depth  of  the  boys  tells  on  the 
girls. 

15.616.  And  also  probably  the  girls  had  some  softening  influence  on 
the  boys  too  ? — Or  rather  the  boys  upon  the  girls.  Their  influence  on 
the  boys  was,  a  decided  increase  of  manlinoss  and  value  for  muscular 
Christianity,  not  the  other  way. 

15.617.  {Lord  Lyttellon.')  Do  you  mean  that  that  is  the  effect  on 
the  boys  ? — -Yes ;  and  in  the  girls  great  increase  of  gentleness.  I 
find  with  boys  and  girls  exactly  what  j-'ou  will  find,  with  men  and 
women,  a  great  dislike  on  the  part  of  either  sex  to  the  imitation  of 
themselves  on  the  jDart  of  the  other. 

15.618.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  What  I  meant  by  saying  that  the  influence 
of  the  girls  might  be  to  soften  the  boys  was  this,  to  soften  their 
characters,  to  lessen  the  development  of  coarseness  ?  —  The  school 
being  mixed  produces  an  enormous  improvement  in  purity  both  of  boys 
and  girls ;  it  is  difficult  to  say  of  which  most,  because  girls'  schools  are 
on  the  whole  rather  worse  than  boys'  schools  in  that  respect.  They 
are  coarser  than  boys'  schools. 

15.619.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Does  the  mixture  of  classes  and  of  sexes 
exist  in  the  night  schools  as  well  as  the  others  ? — No ;  the  ages  then 
make  the  mixture  of  sexes  trades  irable. 

15.620.  Are  the  middle  classes  in  the  night  school  as  well  ? — Yes,  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  the  night  school  is  of  a  lower  class  decidedly. 

15.621.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  "Will  you  allow  boys  and  girls  to  mix  in  the 
day  school  at  a  riper  age  than  they  will  be  permitted  to  mix  in  the 
evening  school  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do  if  I  were 
entirely  free  from  other  influences,  but  as  a  matter  of  expediency  for 
the  school  we  limit  the  mixture  to  children  under  14. 
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15.622.  At'  what  age  doyou  consider  separation  between  'boys  and     Sev.  F.  V. 
girls  desirable  ? — ^At  the  age  of  puberty.  •  Thornton,  14.4 

15.623.  (Lord-  Taunton.)  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  tlie         ~ — 
existing  state  of  the  education  of  women  of  the  middle  classes  of  this  21stMar.l866. 
country  ? — Yes; 

15.624.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  upon  that  subject  with  regard 
to  its  deficiencies  or  otherwise  ? — I  think  that  they  suffer  from  the 
absolute  want  of  anything  like  accurate  foundation.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  accuracy  attempted  in  finishing ;  as,  for  instance,  in  French,  there 
is  great  eifort  made  to  teach  girls  to  spealc  and  write  the  language,  but 
there  is  no  grammatical  knowledge,  nothing  upon  whioh  that  farther 
knowledge  can  be  safely  built. 

15.625.  What  is  the  way  in  which  at  present  you  believe  the  girls  of 
the  lower  division  of  the  middle  class  generally  receive  their  education  ? 
— Those  who  are  not  in  the  national  schools  are  in  private  schools  of  a 
very  poor  description. 

15.626.  Is  not  there  a  greater  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
of  the  lower  division  of  the  middle  class  to  send  their  girls  to  the 
national  schools  than  to  send  their  boys  to  the  national  schools  ? — None 
that  I  have  ever  known  of. 

15.627.  In  your  own  neighbourhood,  how  do  you  suppose  the  daughters 
of  small  tradesmen,  small  farmers,  and  jjersons  of  that  description  were 
educated  before  your  school  was  established  ? — In  small  private  schools, 
with  one  year  at  a  very  cheap  boarding  school  if  they  were  able  to 
afford  it. 

■  -.15,628.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  education  they  derive 
in  this  manner  ? — So  poor  that  we  are  not  able  to  class  the  girls  who 
come  at  14,  or  even  those  who  come  "  to  be  finished "  at  16,  with 
children  of  12  brought  up  at  our  school.  , 

15.629.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  sort  of  education  which  enabled  them 
to  perform  their  duties  as  wives  and  mothers  adequately  in  after  life  ?— 
I  do  not  think  that  depends  much  upon  the  intellectual  education. 

15.630.  Does  it  not  depend  upon  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  how  far 
they  would  be  useful  helpmates  to  a  husband  engaged  in  any  business  ? 
— I  believe  they  are  not  useful  helpmates  in  that  sense. 

15.631.  When  you  were  abroad,  did  you  observe  any  difference  with 
regard  to  tlie  wife  of  a  small  tradesman  in  a  continental  town  as  to  the 
interest  she  took  in  the  shop  and  the  way  she  was  able  to  assist  her 
husband  in  the  management  of  his  business,  and  the  same  class  of 
persons  in  this  country  ? — I  should  say  that,  generally  speaking,  they 
took  a  larger  share  in  the  business,  and  did  it  better. 

15.632.  Do  you  believe  that  the  corresponding  class  of  girls  in 
Switzerland,  for  instance,  which  you  were  acquainted  with  receive  a 
better  education  ? — Very  decidedly  better. 

15.633.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  this  state  of  things  can 
be  improved  ? — If  I  were  to  state  just  what  I  believe  would  be  the  best, 
it  would  be  throwing  open  our  grammar  schools,  the  smaller  grammar 
schools,  to  girls  as  well  as  boys,  as  in  many  cases  was  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  founder. 

15.634.  I  believe  there  are  a  good  many  grammar  schools  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — Not  many  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

■  15,635.  Would  you  apportion  these  funds  so  as  to  give  girls  a  certain 
part  of  them,  or  would  you  propose  to  unite  the  two  sexes  in  the  same 
school  ? — I  should  unite  the  two  sexes  in  all  small  places,  and  where  the 
numbers  came  to  be  so  great  as  to  make  two  schools  necessary,  1  might 
in  some  cases  think  it  expedient  to  divide  the  sexes.     It  is  not  a  matteU 
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Jtev.  F.  V.     I  should  have  a  very  strong  opinion  about,  but  as  far  as  I  have  it,  it  is 
Thornton,  M.A.  in  favour  of  the  union  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  school. 

- —  15,636.  You  think  it  would  be  both  just  and  useful  that  these  funds 

21stMar.  1866.  g]^oui^  ),e  to  a  certain  extent  devoted  to  the  education  of  girls  ? — I 
believe  they  were  given  for  the  education  of  girls  as  well  as  boys  in  a 
very  large  number  of  capes. 

15.637.  The  pupil-teachers  are  taken  from  girls  educated  in  this 
manner,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

15.638.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  very  important  tliat  they 
should  be  as  well  educated  as  possible  ? — Yes. 

15.639.  Do  you  think  by  improving  the  schools  you  would  improve 
these  pupil-teachers  ? — Yes  ;  and  you  would  also  draw  your  i)upil- 
teachers  from  the  middle  class  instead  of  from  the  lowest,  which  vrould 
be  a  great  advantage. 

15.640.  {Dr.  Slorrar.)  Is  there  any  portion  of  the  national  school 
element  in  this  school  of  yours  ? — Yes,  it  is  under  Government  inspec- 
tion. 

15.641.  Do  you  get  sujiport  from  the  Privy  Council  ? — Yes. 
16;642.  In  what  way  do  you  estimate  the  proportion  of  assistance 

that  you  get  from  the  Privy  Council  ? — The  lower  forms  are  under  tlie 
mastership  of  an  assistant  master,  who  holds  a  Government  certificate. 
He  is  responsible  for  tlie  whole  of  tlie  lower  division  of  the  scliool  to 
the  Privy  Council,  and  in  tlie  returns  all  the  children  of  a  higher  class 
who  are  in  that  division  of  the  school  are  thrown  out,  and  not  taken 
into  the  account. 

15.643.  So  that  practically  it  would  be  what  you  would  call  a  national 
school  section  ? — To  a  great  extent  it  is. 

15.644.  Although,  practically,  all  classes  mix  in  the  school  ? — The 
captain  of  the  school  at  the  present  moment  is  a  labourer's  child. 

15.645.  {Lord  LT/ttelion.)  Do  the  Government  allow  you  to  make 
that  separation  in  any  way  that  is  convenient,  provided  they  are 
satisfied  ? — They  have  made  no  diificully  in  my  case. 

15.646.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  by  which  this 
system  of  adding  middle-class  schools  to  the  national  school  system 
could  be  established  without  establishing  the  principle  that  the  middle- 
class  schools  were  at  all  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  money  ? — I  do 
not  see  any  difficulty  in  uniting  the  children  of  difi!'erent  classes  in  one 
school  as  long  as  the  payment  is  made  for  individual  children,  and  is 
confined  to  those  who  are  non-employers  of  extraneous  labour  ;  the 
difficulty  appears  to  me  to  disapjiear  under  the  arrangements  of  the  new 
code. 

15.647.  Would  you  leave  that  to  the  individual  exertions  and  to  the 
choice  of  persons  in  the  several  localities,  or  can  you  suggest  any  way 
by  which  such  an  extension  of  the  system  could  be  promoted  by  the 
Government  or  the  legislature  on  the  principles  which  I  have  referred 
to  ? — Where  there  is  no  existing  grammar  school  I  think  they  might 
do  all  that  is  needed  by  helping  in  the  erection  of  buildings. 

15.648.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  thitik  the  erection  of  buildings 
should  come  from  the  public  funds  but  no  other  contribution  ? — Yes. 

15.649.  You  think  that  is  a  sort  of  contribution  to  the  education  of 
the  middle  classes  which  would  not  be  objectionable  in  principle  ? — Yes. 

15.650.  {Lord  Li/Uelton.')  Do  you  think  there  is  evidence  that  any 
of  the  old  grammar  schools  in  the  intention  of  their  founders  were 
meant  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys  ? — I  do  not  like  to  speak  confidently 
of  a  matter  which  has  not  been  examined  by  me  carefullj'-,  but  the  seal 
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of  the  Uppingham  school  has  three  children  in  petticoats  and  three  in     Sev.  F.  V. 
breeches  on  it,  which  is  suspicious.  T/torntm,M.A 

15.651.  (Lord  Taunton.)  What  is  the  course  of  study  at  this  school,  aistMar.  1866, 

is  it  the  usual  course  or  are  there  any  peculiarities  ? — I  am  not  aware 

of  any  peculiarity,  the  usual  grammar  school  course. 

15.652.  Beginjiing  with  Latin? — It  is  a  thorough  grammar  school 
education.     A  boy  got  on  the  foundation  at  Eton  from  our  school  and 
the  girl  who  was  next  to  him  though  at  a  considerable  distance  was  a     ' 
labourer's  child. 

15.653.  I  think  you  said  you  allowed  your  own  daughters  to  attend  ? — 
My  children  are  wholly  educated  there  ;  the  boys  till  they  go  to  public 
schools  and  the  girls  tUl  their  school  education  is  finished. 

15.654.  Your  daughter  remained  there  tiU  she  was  grown  up? — ^Yes, 
I  think  there  should  be  such  schools  as  ours  for  children  under  15  years 
of  age  in  every  locality,  but  in  certain  centres  they  ought  to  have  added 
to  them  (as  is  the  case  with  our  school),  a  class  for  older  girls  whoso 
education  is  being  finished,  and  finished  especially  with  a  view  to 
training  them  for  governesses. 

15.655.  Do  children  of  different  religious  denominations  attend  your 
school  ? — Yes. 

15.656.  Have  you  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  religious  instruction 
in  that  respect  ? — None  whatever. 

15.657.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  is  your  system  ? — To  omit  any  child 
from  the  special  church  teaching  for  whom  exemption  is  requested, 
wliich  request  has  only  been  made  two  or  three  times  since  we  began. 
The  teaching  is  distinctly  church  teaching. 

15.658.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Is  there  a  considerable  dissenting  popula- 
tion about  you  ? — Nearly  half  are  dissenters. 

15.659.  Do  you  find  that  they  make  any  difl[iculty  in  sending  their 
children  to  your  school  under  this  system  ? — They  have  not  made  any, 
and  we  have  many  dissenters  in  the  school. 

15.660.  Do  you  believe  that  generally  speaking  under  discreet  and 
careful  management  a  sound  religious  education  may  be  given  without 
exciting  any  hostile  feelings  on  the  part  of  any  part  of  the  community  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

15.661.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  the  master  a  clergyman  ? — ^Yes. 

15.662.  And  he  expounds  the  Scriptures  to  the  children  regularly  ? — 
Yes. 

15.663.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  you  teach  modern  languages  ? — Yes. 

1 5.664.  French  ? — French  and  German. 

15.665.  Do  you  attempt  any  Greek  ? — Yes;  the  extent  is  marked  by 
the  fact,  that  a  boy  from  the  school  got  on  to  the  foundation  at  Eton. 
He  was  fourteenth  in  the  examination,  and  is  now  doing  extremely 
well. 

15.666.  Then  of  course  you  teach  mathematics  also  ? — Yes. 

15.667.  Do  you  attempt  any  instruction  in  natural  science  ? — A  little. 

15.668.  What  science  ? — That  is  left  to  the  teacher,  who  teaches 
that  which  he  knows  best ;  I  do  not  think  that  one  science  is  umch 
more  valuable  than  another ;  if  a  man  is  a  good  mechanician,  he  will 
take  mechanics,  if  he  is  an  astronomer,  astronomy.  If  I  had  the  choice 
I  should  choose  mechanics. 

15  669.  Do  you  know  whether  chemistry  has  been  taught  in  the 
school  at  all  ? — I  have  tried  it,  but  without  success,  from  the  incom- 
petency of  the  teacher ;  there  are  so  few  good  chemical  teachers;  in 
fact  you  must  have  a  man  expressly  for  it. 
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Rev.  F.  V.  15,670.  You  would  object  to  make  it  a  matter  of  memory  work, 
yhornton,M.A.  -where  there  was  not  the  power  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  clemon- 
2istMar  1866    ®''™^®  ^^^  properly  explain  to  the  pupils  the  nature  of  the  subject  ? — 

'         '      '   I  should  object  to  its  being  taught  unless  there  was  the  power  on  the 

part  of  the  pupils  to  study  in  a  laboratory  themselves. 

15.671.  Have  you  ever  attempted  anything  in  political  economy  or 
social  science,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  which  has  been  introduced 
into  a  few  schools  ? — ^Not  as  a  separate  subject. 

15.672.  It  comes  in  incidentally  ? — I  think  no  one  can  read  history 
with  children  without  teaching  it.  I  prefer  with  young  children  its 
being  given  in  that  form.  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  given  more 
Systematically  for  older  classes,  but  with  young  children  I  dread  the 
appearance  of  learning  a  subject  which  they  are  not  going  to  master, 
especially  when  far  more  of  it  can  be  given  incidentally. 

16.673.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  ever  considered  the  expediency 
of  establishing  som6  system  of  supervision  over  these  grammar  schools 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  inspection,  which  might  be  under- 
taken by  some  competent  authority  ? — I  have  thought  a  great  deal 
about  it  in  connection  with  the  Southern  Counties  Adult  Education 
Society  of  which  I  was  one  of  the  founders.  The  diiRculty  is  to  find 
the  competent  authority. 

15.674.  Do  you  think  it  would  bi3  possible  to  establish  something  like 
a  county  board,  or  a  board  that  represented  several  counties,  in  short, 
something  that  was  not  quite  the  state,  or  the  central  authority  in 
London,  and  yet  represented  some  considerable  district,  to  which 
board  some  powers  of  that  kind  might  be  intrusted,  which  would  not 
be  open  to  the  objections  which  many  people  might  have  to  a  central 
authority  in  London  ?— I  should  much  prefer  an  inspector  appointed 
by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  working  in  connexion 
with  their  examination  in  schools. 

15,675'.  You  would  prefer  that  to  any  other  ? — ^Yes. 

15.676.  {Lord  Lytlelton.)  Do  you  think  the  difficulty  you  state  as  to 
the  source  of  the  authority  for  inspection  is  the  only  serious  difficulty 
in  the  question  ? — I  think  it  is  the  chief. 

15.677.  Do  you  think  that  generally  speaking  endowed  schools  would 
work  well  with  such  a  system  ;  would  they  be  willing  to  receive  in- 
spection ? — I  would  not  make  it  compulsory,  and  probably  they  would 
alibe  led' to  receive  it. 

15.678.  {Lord  Taunton.)  When  you  speak  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  you  object  to  combine  some  other 
Universities  ?■ — I  merely  mentioned  them  a:s  having  done  already  some- 
thing in  that  way  by  their  local  examinations,  and  Cambridge  by  the 
examination  of  separate  schools. 

15.679.  Have  you  a  good  opinion  of  the  results  of  what  has  been 
done  by  the  two  Universities  to  promote  middle-class  education  ? — 
Very  good 

15.680.  You  think  it  improves  the  character  of  the  schools  ? — Yes,  it 
has  done  great  good  within  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

16.681.  Do  you  believe  that  from  that  and  from  other  reasons  there 
has  been  a  very  great  awakening  of  the  public  mind  to  the  necessity  of 
improvement  of  these  middle-class  schools,  and  that  a  great  deal  is 
being  done  in  different  ways  to  improve  it  at  the  present  moment  ? — 
Yes,  a  great  deal  is  doing  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  a  great  deal  that  is  not 
seen  as  well  as  a  great  deal  that  is  seen. 

15.682.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  private  schools  in  your 
part  of  the  country  where  the  boys  of  the  middle  class  are  educated  ? — 


21stMar.l866. 
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I  have  been  better  acquainted  with  those  in  Shropshire,  Berkshire,  and     J?cu.  F.  V. 
Buckinghamshire,  than  with  those  where  I  am  now.  Thornton,  M^ 

15.683.  What  is  your  opinioil  of  the  character  of  those  schools, 
speaking  generally  ? — ^It  is  improved,  and  the  highest  class  is  very  fair, 
but  the  lower  class  is  very  bad. 

1 5.684.  By  the  highest  class,  I  presume  you  mean  the  schools  where 
the  rate  of  payment  is  high,  and  where  the  upper  division  of  the  middle 
classes,  so  to  speak,  send  their  boys  ? — Y.es,  many  of  them  are  very 
good. 

15.685.  You  think  those  where  the  payment  is  smaller  and  where  the 
lower  division  of -the  middle  class  send  their  boys,  are  very  inferior  ? — 
Very  inferior. 

15.686.  Do.  you  know  any  proprietary  schools  that'  have  been 
established  about  the  country  ? — Not  personally.  I  only  know  of  their 
failure  as  a  matter  of  fact;  that  they  pass  into  private  hands  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten.  There  are  very  few  proprietary  schools  that  have  continued 
to  exist  as  such  for  ten.  years. 

15.687.  You  seem  to  have  doubts  of  the  stability  of  the  principle  of 
the  proprietary  school  ? — Yes,  very  great  doubts. 

I5,688i  Is  there  any  special  education  given  to  miners  in  your  part  of 
Cornwall  ? — None. 

15.689.  Do  you  think  it.  would  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  ? — 
I  do  not  know  enough  of  the  country  to  answer  that  question  to  any 
purpose. 

15.690.  You  do  not  think  on  the  part  of  the  mechanics  and  people  in 
that  class  of  life  there  is  any. demand  for  any  special  education  for  their 
children  ? — ^Nothing,  unless  it  be  drawing. 

15.691.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Have,  you  considered  what  is  sometimes 
recommended,  that  certificates  should  be  given  of  attainment  to  masters 
of  private  or  endowed  schools  ?: — I  have,  for  mistresses  more  than 
masters,  for  I  have  been  more  mixed;  up  with  that  question.  With 
regard  to  masters,  I  have  rather  held  to  a  University  certificate 
as  much  as  possible.  I  should  prefer  a  B.A.  degree  of  one  of  the 
Universities  to  any  other  certificate. 

15.692.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Has  the  matriculation  examination  of  the 
University  of  London  found  consideration  in  your  part  of  the  world  ? 
— I  have  never  known  .of  it,  except  in  connection  with  intended 
progress  in  the  university.  I  have  never  known  a  person  pass  the 
matriculation  examination  wlio  did  not  mean  to  go  on  and  pass  the  B.A. 

15.693.  It  has,  as  you  are  aware,  accidentally  acquired  the  status  of 
a  minor  degree  for  boys  leaving  school,  without  reference  to  future 
graduation  ? — I  have  heard  so  ;  I  have  not  come  across  any  case  of  the 

sort. 

15.694.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  there  any  other  observations  which 
you  would  like  to  make  with  i-eference  to  the  inquiries  of  this  Commis- 
sion ? — Some  certificate  for  female  teachers,  I  think,  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  moment.  The  Cambridge  move  of  admitting  girls  to  the  local 
examinations  has  done  something,  but  that  is  a  very  small  part  of  what 
is  required.  We  need  some  further  examination  for  those  who  are 
going  to  be  teachers  and  governesses. 

15.695.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  you  think  there  could  be  anything  in 
the  nature  of  training  schools  for  mistresses  of  the  middle  class?— I 
should  think  not.  I  prefer  examination  by  a  university  to  a  training 
school. 

15.696.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  If  the  University  of  London  were  to  establish 
an   examination   for   girls,    not  necessarily   embracing    the    identical 
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Rev.  F.  V.      subjects   of  the  matriculation  examination,  but  occupying  much  the 
Thomton,M.A.  same   standard,  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  doing  an  advisable 

~  thing  ? — Yes,  I  should  prefer  their  taking  the  very  same  subjects. 

Slst  Mar.  1366.  25,697.  You  would  rather  have  it  the  same  as  that  which  the  boys 
take  than  anything  different  ? — Very  much.  What  is  wanted  is  the 
closer  and  more  accurate  training,  not  the  accomplishments  and 
additions,  which  can  be  tested  in  other  ways,  and  which  are  practically 
worthless  without  the  other. 

15.698.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Which  do  you  think  is  to  be  prefeixed  for 
the  education  of  girls  of  the  middle  class,  that  they  should  live  at  home 
and  attend  a  good  day  school,  where  they  mix  with  others,  or  that  they 
should  be  sent  to  a  boarding  school  away  from  home,  or  that  they 
should  remain  at  home  altogether,  and  have  a  governess  ? — Remaining 
at  home  and  going  to  a  day  school. 

15.699.  That  you  think  is  the  best  education  for  the  middle  classes  ? 
— Yes,  for  all  classes. 

15.700.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  These  certificates  for  female  teachers  you 
would  not  impose  as  a  necessary  requisite  to  their  exercising  the 
pi'ofession  of  a  teacher  ? — -No,  I  would  leave  that  to  the  employers. 

15.701.  But  it  should  be  a  recognized  credential  to  them  ? — Yes,  as 
it  is  abroad,  a  diploma. 

15.702.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  How  far  would  you  be  disposed  to  conduct 
the  education  of  boys  and  girls  precisely  on  the  same  plan  ? — Up  to  15 
entirely  ;  there  arc  certain  subjects,  of  course,  like  land  surveying, 
which  belong  only  to  boys. 

15.703.  Then  you  see  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  University 
of  London  is  intended  for  boys,  none  of  whom  must  be  younger  than 
16  ;  that,  I  suspect,  carries  the  scale  somewhat  higher  than  you  con- 
template ? — Not  at  all.  The  girls  from  our  school  went  up  to  the 
Cambridge  local  examination  for  seniors.  They  did  not  do  well  iu 
mathematics,  but  they  took  up  what  was  required,  and  the  requirements 
for  that  examination  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  in  Mathematics  are,  I  suppose, 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  London  University  matriculation  exami- 
nation :  and  our  candidates  were  behind  what  I  think  girls  could  attain 
at  that  age,  at  18,  behind  what  would  be  useful  for  them. 

15.704.  My  remark  rather  applied  to  this.  You  say  that  boys  and 
girls  miglit  safely  be  educated  in  the  same  subjects  up  to  the  age  of  15  ; 
then  3'ou  express  an  opinion  in  one  part  of  your  evidence  that  you 
would  prefer  that  girls  should  come  into  the  matriculation  examination 
of  the  University  of  London  in  the  same  subjects  which  boys  take. 
Boys  are  not  admitted  to  talce  that  at  a  lower  age  than  16,  and  as  a 
rule  it  is,  I  think,  about  17  ? — I  would  provide  separate  instruction  for 
girls  after  15  to  prepare  them  for  these  examinations. 

15.705.  In  the  same  subjects  ? — The  same  subjects. 

16.706.  Then  the  divergence  you  contemplate  at  15  would  be  in  fact 
the  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  not  a  difference  in  the  education  ? — 
Exactly  so. 

Adjourned. 
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Tuesday,  17tli  April  1866. 

PEESENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 

Lord  Lytxelton. 

Rev.  Fhedekick  Temi'le,  D.D. 

Ekv.  Anthony  W.  Tiiorold,  M.A. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Storrak,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 
Miss  E.  E.  Smith  called  in  and  examined.  Miss 

15,707.  {Lord  Taunton.^  I  believe  you  have  paid  a  good  deal  ol       '  — 

attention  to  the  subject  of  the  education  of  girls  of  the  middle  class  ? —  l7thAprill866. 
Of  the  middle  and  of  the  upper  middle  class. — 

]  5,708.  What  opportunities  of  observation  have  you  had  with  regard 
to  this  subject  ? — ^I  have  had  some  practice  in  teaching.  I  have  taught 
as  opportunity  offered,  although  in  rather  an  irregular  way.  I  have 
not  conducted  the  education  of  any  set  of  children  through  continuously. 
I  have  also  been  for  some  years  connected  with  Bedford  college,  for- 
merly as  a  visitor,  latterly  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  management, 
and  have  thus  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  deal  of  teaching. 

15.709.  But  you  have  not  been  an  instructress  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word  ? — Not  professionally,  but  I  have  taught  a  great  deal,  so  I 
know  something  of  the  difficulties  and  of  the  requirements  of  teaching. 

15.710.  Bedford  college,  I  believe,  is  a  school  which  is  attended  by 
what  may  be  called  the  upper  division  of  the  middle  class  ? — Yes,  the 
children  of  professional  men,  clergymen,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  also  of 
people  in  business. 

15.711.  Have  you  from  inquiry  or  observation  been  able  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  state  of  the  education  of  girls  in  that  condition  of  life  ? — 
I  think  so.     I  think  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  and  very  insufficient. 

15.712.  What  are  its  principal  defects  in  j'onr  opinion  ? — The  chief 
defect  is  the  want  of  anything  being  thoroughly  well  taught. 

15.713.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  state  of  the 
education  of  the  class  of  gii-ls  somewhat  lower  in  society.  I  mean 
those  who  form  the  great  body  of  the  middle  class,  small  tradesmen 
ond  mechanics  ? — To  a  smaller  extent  I  have.  I  have  occasionally 
laught  girls  of  that  class  myself  who  had  had  their  pi'ovious  education 
in  tiie  small  schools  where  the  charge  is  30s.  or  two  guineas  a  quavtov. 
iSo  that  I  know  something  of  how  girls  are  taught  in  schools  of  that  kind ; 
I  have  also  seen  how  such  girls  do  their  work  when  they  are  put  to 
better  schools. 

15.714.  Do  you  believe  their  education  generally  to  be  very  defective 
as  compared  with  thos6  above  them  ? — It  is  worse  still. 

15,71*5.  Do  you  think  that  the  education  of  those  girls  is  worse  than 
the  education  of  boys  in  the  same  condition  of  life  ? — I  suppose  it  is 
rather  below.  But  I  do  not  know  about  the  education  of  boys  so  well. 
In  this  class  the  girls  are  often  endeavouring  to  rise  above  their  previous 
station  by  means  of  their  education.  Many  of  them  intend  to  become 
teachers  and  to  take  a  position  a  little  better  than  that  of  their  parents  ; 
whereas  the  girls  who  come  to  Bedford  Square  do  so  for  the  most  part 
to  obtain  the  education  which  belongs  to  their  station  ;  they  are  not 
attempting  to  rise. 
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Miss  15,716.  Do  you  think  -well  of  the  system  of  education  adopted  in  the 

E.  E.  Smith,    establishment  in  Bedford  Square  ? — I  do.     We  might  do  better,  but  we 

l7thADriU866    *^^  *^yi"g  ^  "^^  ^,3  well  as  we  can. 

'  15,717.  You  think  it  avoids  that  defect  which  you  say  you  have 
observed  generally  in  the  education  of  girls,  tending  to  give  instruction 
of  a  very  superficial  character  ? — As  far  as  depends  on  the  council  of 
management  it  does  do  so  ;  but  the  interference  of  the  parents  is  a 
frequent  impediment. 

15.718.  Do  you  believe  that  parents  are  more  inclined  to  interfere  in 
the  education  of  girls  ? — ^Perhaps  not ;  but  there  is  a  standard  for  a 
boy's  education  created  by  the  demands  of  his  future  life  which  helps  to 
guide  the  parent,  whereas  tlie  only  immediate  test  of  a  girl's  education 
is  its  merely  superficial  results ;  thus,  although  very  anxious  for  their 
daughters'  education  parents  commonly  look  to  direct  acquirements 
only.  Few  will  accept  anything  for  the  higher  and  indirect  end — 
discipline  and  mental  training. 

15.719.  Do  you  think  they  attach  an  undue  importance  to  accomplish- 
ments as  distinguished  from  more  solid  instruction  ? — Decidedly  ;  they 
wish  their  daughters  to  have  refined  tastes,  and  they  forget  that  such 
tastes,  must  be  based  upon  knowledge.  They  aim  at  literature  and 
omit  grammar. 

15.720.  Do  you  not  attach  great  importance  to  English  literature  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  it  must  come  later  in  its  own  place.  Girls  come  who  do  not 
know  the  parts  of  speech,  and  the  parents  wish  them  to  study  Englisli 
literature. 

15.721.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  course  of  instruction  for  a 
girl  in  that  class  of  life  ? — ^Do  you  mean  the  order  in  which  the  subjects 
should  be  taken  or  the  subjects  themselves  ? 

15.722.  Both,  if  you  please,  the  subjects  themselves  and  the  order  in 
which  they  are  taken  ? — The  first  subject,  I  suppose,  is  language.  I 
think  the  choice  lies  between  three  languages.  I  would  not,  however, 
confine  a  girl  to  English,  because  one  language  affords  no  means  of 
comparison,  and  .she  can  hardly  stand  apart  fl'om  the  language  she 
speaks .;  the  choice  then  lies  between  French  and  Latin. 

15.723.  In  your  opinion  is.it  desirable  that  a  girl  should  learn  French 
and  Latin,  or  either  ? — I  would  teaoh  both  wherever  it  was  possible.  I 
have  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  teaching  Latin,  and  I  think  that  in 
the  middle-class  schools,  the  lower  ones,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  for 
girls  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  French  which  will  enable  them  to  read 
the  language  with  ease.  I  think,  therefore,  tliat  in  those  schools  Latin 
would  be  more  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  better  instructing  girls  in  their 
own  language,  and  as  a  means  of  culture. 

15.724.  Would  you  give  a  girl  pretty  much  the  same  education  as  a 
boy  of  the  same  rank  in  life  ? — I  think  much  the  same,  up  to  the  age 
when  education  becomes  special. 

15.725.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  that  about  16  ? — About  16. 

15.726.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Would  you  teach  them  Latin  with  a  view 
to  their  acquiring  such  a  knowledge  of  the  language  as  would  enable 
them  to  enjoy  the  great  writers,  or  would  you  teach  it  chiefly  as  a  means 
of  exercising  the  mind  ? — In  the  lower  schools  certainly  only  the  second 
purpose  could  be  aimed  at;  but  in  higher  schools,  in  Bedford  college  for 
instance,  we  find  that  girls  who  begin  Latin  about  14,  having  been  tole- 
rably well  taught  before,  and  even  those  who  are  intelligen  t  and  have  not 
been  much  taught,  very  rapidly  become  able  to  enjoy  Latin  reading. 

1 5.727.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  At  what  age  do  they  generally  come  to  you 
in  the  college  ? — 14  is  the  age,  below  which  we  do  not  admit  them,  but 
they  are  oftenest  sent  at  15  and  16. 
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15.728.  Many  of  them  have  been  brought  up   at  home  ? — A  great    ^  ^%n'th 
many.  '    ' 

15.729.  Have  a  majority  been  brought  up  at  home  ? — About  half  I  i7thAprill8.66, 
should  think.  — — — i-. 

15.730.  When  they  have  been  brought  up  at  home  they  have  been 
brought  up,  as  to  teaching,  by  a  governess  ? — Yes,  by  governesses 
generally. 

15.731.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  between  those  who  have  been 
so  taught  at  home  and  those  who  have  gone  to  boarding  schools  ? — ^Not 
that  I  am  aware  of.  The  girls  coming  from  our  own  lower  department 
fall  easily  into  the  work  of  the  college,  but  I  think  that  does  not  prove 
much. 

15.732.  Is  there  any  great  difference  as  to  the  goodness  of  teaching 
between  those  brought  up  at  •  home  and  those  bi^ought  up  at  boai'ding 
schools  ? — I  have  not  had  occasion  to  observe  it  myself,  but  I  am  told 
there  is  some  difference,  and  in  favour  of  the  school-taught  girl. 

15.733.  You  generally  observe  the.  defects  of  shallowness  and  super- 
ficialness  in  the  previous  instruction  of  girls  who  come  to  you.  In 
what  subject  particularly  ? — Both  in  arithmetic  and  grammar,  and  the 
parents  are  frequently  indifferent,  if  not  unwilling,  that  the  deliciensy 
should  be  supplied. 

15,734. .  But  there  is  a  general  imperfection  in  the  method  of  teaching  ? 
— It  is  more  than  a  want  of  special  knowledge.  The  great  defect  is  the 
not  being  accustomed  to  learn,  and  it  shows  itself  in  those  staple  subjects. 

15.735.  {Lord  Taunton,)  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  effect 
of  girls  and  boys  being  taught  together  ? — No,  I  think  not,  except  in 
Irish  national  schools,  and  it  is  successful  there.  . 

15.736.  Should  you  be  disposed  upon  the  whole  to  think  well  of  the 
system  in  which  girls  and  boys  were  taught  together  up  to  a  certain  age  ? 
— I  think  there  would  be  no  objection. 

15.737.  (Mr.  Acland.)  To  what  age  do.  you  think  ? — To  about  12  or 
13,  with  sufficient  oare. 

15.738.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  would  confine  the  subjects  of  their 
instruction  up  to  the  age  of  about  15  to  two  languages,  English,  and 
either  Latin  or  French  ;  or  would  you  teach  Latin  always  ? — ^I  should 
teach  Latin  always  if  I  could. 

15.739.  When  would  you  begin  to  teach  French  ? — If  there  are  faci- 
lities for  acquiring  the  accent,  I  would  begin  French  first,  because  it  can 
best  be  done  when  young.  There  is  one  advantage  in  beginning  Latin 
first,  that  the  drudgery  is  got  over  early  ;•  on  the  other  hand,  a  girl  has 
a  keen  pleasure  in  being  "allowed  to  begin  Latin"  at  14. 

15.740.  But  for  grounding  in  the  principles  of  grammar  and  language 
it  is  better  to  begin  Latin  earlier  ? — Yes. 

15.741.  Are  there  any  other  modern  languages  you  would  postpone 
till  the  time  of  more  special  education — Italian  or  German  ? — If  you 
add  German  you  give  so  very  much  language. 

15.742.  Then  that  would  be  for  a  later  period  ? — Yes. 

15.743.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Would  you  add  anything  to  this  Latin  and 
French  ?  Would  you  go  beyond  arithmetic  in  mathematics,  for  instance  ? 
— Certainly,  where  time  and  ability  permitted.  In  Bedford  Square  we 
almost  always  do  it  with  the  older  girls,  and  I  think  very  successfully. 

15.744.  With  girls  at  what  age  would  you  begin  to  go  beyond  arith- 
metic ? — Euclid  has  been  taught  in  the  school. 

15.745.  At  what  age  ? — In  the  college  they  begin  as  soon  as  they 
enter,  if  they  know  arithmetic  enough,  if  not,  in  the  next  year ;  but 
they  are  not  kept  at  both  subjects  at  one  time. 

15.746.  But  what  age  are  they  when  they  begin  Euclid  ? — The  child's 
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V  j^iLvi     progress  and  ability  decides  that.     I  should  wish  a  well-taught  child  to 

17thAprill866.    .  15,747.   Would  you  add  anything  to  these  things,  arithmetic,  and  pos- 
— .. "  sibly  Euclid  ? — At  that  age  ? 

1 0.748.  Before  that  age  ? — Music  must  bo  begun  early,  if  it  is  learnt 
at  all. 

15.749.  Would  you  make  music  a  general  subject  of  instruction  for 
all  girls  ? — I  think  it  is  capable  of  being  made  a  useful  general  subject 
for  girls  if  it  were  well  taught,  as  it  is  seldom  taught  now. 

15.750.  Any  geography  or  history  before  that  age  ? — I  think  so, 
teaching  them,  if  possible,  together. 

16.751.  Would  you  do  anything  still  further  after  that  age  ? — I  should 
carry  on  geometry,  and  Latin  further. 

15.752.  {Lord  Ly Helton.)  Do  you  go ' as  far  as  algebra  ? — Our  girls 
do  so  almost  always. 

15.753.  How  far  do  they  go  ' — I  hardly  know  myself.  I  believe  they 
have  .always  stopped  short  of  trigonometry. 

15.754.  {Dr.  Temple.)  As  to  the  deficiency  of  which  you  speak,  not 
only  in  want  of  thoroughness  in  instruction,  but  also  the  ignorance 
which  is  pci-haps  the  result  of  it,  have  yovi  thought  at  all  about  the 
causes  of  it  ? — The  causes  of  the  deficiency  ? 

15.755.  Yes,  the  causes  of  the  deficiency. — A  want  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  instruction. 

15.756.  Is  it  the  incompetence  of  the  teachers  or  the  interference  of 
the  parents  ? — The  incompetence  of  the  teachers. 

1.5,757.  Chiefly  that  ? — Chiefly  that ;  but  the  root  of  that  is,  that 
parents  neither  demand  nor  will  pay  for  good  teaching  for  their 
daughters* 

15.758.  Is  it  in  any  degree  due  to  a  want  of  a  good  system  of  in- 
struction, or  is  it  that  the  teachers  do  not  themselves  thoroughly  know  the 
subjects  ? — I  think  the  teachers  themselves  do  not  know  the  subjects. 

15.759.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  deficiency  in  the  system  ? 
You  do  not  think,  for  instance,  that  girls  are  often  neglected  till  it  is 
rather  too  late  to  begin  ?  Do  you  think  it  is  the  case  that  girls  sutier 
from  their  education  being  begun  too  late  ? — Not  from  their  nominal 
education,  but  from  their  actual  education  being  begun  much  too  late. 

15.760.  Have  you  thought  at  all  about  the  remedies  that  should  be 
used  to  meet  this  deficiency  ? — The  opening  of  good  schools- 

15.761.  What  do  you  mean  by  good  school.*  ?  In  what  direction  are 
we  to  look  in  order  to  esta))lish  good  schools  ?  Do  j'ou  mean  that  we 
r.re  to  have  better  teachers  simply  ? — In  order  to  have  good  teachers 
you  must  give  opportunities  of  learning  to  those  who  are  to  be  teachers. 
There  are  hardly  any  good  and  cheap  scliools  now,  and  women  who  wish 
to  be  well  taught  cannot  get  what  they  ask. 

15.762.  Would  you  advise  that  teachers  should  be  trained  in  training 
schools  ? — I  should  not  think  the  technical  training  desirable  for 
teaching  children  in  small  numbers. 

15.763.  You  have  not  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  best  mode  oi 
supplying  good  teachers  ? — No.  A  well-educated  person  who  takes 
pains  about  teaching  will  generally  teach  small  classes  more  successfully 
than  a  trsiincd  teacher  would. 

15.764.  Have  you  thought  at  all  whether  it  is  best  to  teach  girls  in 
clas^ies  or  individually  ? — I  have  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  home 
education  in  the  earlier  years  of  education. 

15.765.  How  would  you  propose  that  such  home  education  should  be 
conducted — by  governesses  or  by  the  parents  ? — By  the  motiicr  first  in 
all  cases,  and  then  almost  necessarily  by  governesses.     In  the  class  who 
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can  afford  to  keep  tlieir  children  at  home  after  they  enter  the  school-  j^ji^g 

room,  the  mother  has  her  time  too  mucli  engaged,  even  if  her  liuow-  E.  E.  Smith. 

ledge  were  sufficient,  

15.766.  Is  it  easy  to  get  a  supply  of  governesses  to  teach  shopkeepers'  l7thApriIl866 
daughters,  for  instance  ? — No,  that  can  scarcely  be  done  ;  they  must  go 

much  earlier  to  school  than  the  children  of  richer  people. 

15.767.  Then  your  remark  about  the  value  of  home  education  hardly 
applies  so  much  to  the  middle  as  to  the  upper  classes  ? — I  should  hardly 
think  middle-class  people  could  keep  their  children  at  home  beyond  10 
years  of  age.  1  should  wish  that  the  children  of  wealthier  persons  did 
not  leave  home  at  all  before  the  age  of  14. 

15.768.  You  have  thought  on  the  question  whether  it  is  wise  to 
eni]iloy  men  or  women  most  in  girls'  schools.  What  is  your  opinion  ? — 
I  think  that  for  the  younger  classes  and  for  elementary  teaching,  women 
who  possess  the  knowledge  themselves  communicate  it  best.  I  think 
they  make  the  most  effort  to  meet  the  mind  of  the  child,  to  watch  how 
it  thinks,  and  to  guide  its  efforts. 

15.769.  Are  they  as  good  teachers  of  arithmetic,  do  you  think,  as 
men  ? — ^Yes,  for  little  children  quite  as  good  ;  but  I  think  arithmetic  is 
seldom  well  taught  by  either  men  or  women,  except  by  the  trained 
teachers  ;  but  I  attach  far  more  importance  to  the  clearness  and  pre- 
cision of  thought  which  are  shown  by  readiness,  and  power  in  dealing 
with  simple  arithmetical  questions,  than  to  advanced  knowledge. 

15.770.  You  think  women  should  be  employed  with  the  younger 
children  ?  At  what  age  would  you  think  it  wise  to  allow  them  to  be 
instructed  by  men,  if  you  would  think  it  wise  at  all  ? — I  do  think  it  wise 
and  very  desirable.  I  think  as  soon  as  the  pupil  becomes  capable  of 
making  voluntary  effort,  that  is  to  say,  to  seek  knowledge  for  herself, 
a  man's  teaching  gives  more  stimulus  to  the  intellect.  He  looks  at  the 
subject  more  as  it  is,  and  gives  far  wider  views  of  its  relation  to  other 
subjects,  and  the  effort  made  by  the  pupil  to  grasp  the  higher  view 
gives  a  stretch  to  her  interest  and  attention  which  I  think  has  a  very 
beneficial  effect. 

15.771.  Do  you  Ihink  it  would  be  wise  to  send  girls,  such  as  shop- 
keepers' daughters  who  reside  in  country  tOAvns,  to  schools  in  which 
men  and  men  only  were  teachers  ? — If  you  say  men  only,  I  say  no, 
because  there  should  be  some  organized  system  of  supervision;  that  is 
indispensable. 

15.772.  You  would  suggest  that  there  should  be  schools  in  which  both 
men  and  women  should  be  employed  ? — Yes. 

15.773.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Should  they  be  in  your  opinion  boarding  or 
day  schools  ? — Day  schools.  My  wish  would  be  to  see  in  every  large 
town  in  England  a  thoroughly  good  day  school,  giving  instruction  to 
pupils  from  ten  years  and  upwards.  The  elementary  classes  would  be . 
frequented  chiefly  by  the  children  of  those  who  cannot  afford  education 
at  home,  and  the  higher  subjects  should  be  joined  and  shared  in  by  the 
children  of  wealthy  people,  who  can  in  no  other  way  obtain  the  advan- 
tages afforded  by  the  best  class-teaching.  A  few  such  schools  in  the 
towns  would  raise  the  standard  of  teaching  in  all  private  schools. 

15.774.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  prefer  a  day  school  on  account  of  the 
advantage  of  keeping  them  at  home  ? — Yes. 

15.775.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Up  to  what  age  would  you  think  it  necessary 
to  make  provision,  if  provision  could  be  made  at  all,  for  the  instruction 
of  such  girls  in  those  schools,  remembering  that  the  girls  are  the 
daughters  of  shopkeepers  and  persons  of  that  class  ? — 1  contemplate 
embracing  in  the  higher  instruction  the  wealthy  class  also.  This  higher 
instruction  would  be  shared  by  members  of  the  shopkeepiug  class,  whose 
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£.  E. ' Smith,    iii^wstry  ^'^^  tastes,  or  the  intention  to  become  teachers,  made  them  wish 

,_1^_      '    to  continue  their  studies. 
l7thAprill866.       15,776.  Up  to  wliat  age  would  you  consider  that  such  schools  stould 

provide  education  ? — I  should  place  no  limit  of  age.     I  would  have 

Latin  taught,  and  let  who  would  learn.  A  well-devised  course  of  study 
for  the  years  between  10  and  20  is  what  I  desire.  The  higher  subjects 
would  be  advantageously  joined  by  many  adults. 

15.777.  You  have  had  experience  not  only  I  think  of  schools,  but  in 
some  degree  also  of  the  effects  in  after  life  of  what  schools  could  do  for 
girls  ? — Having  been  so  raucli  interested  in  education,  I  naturally  notice 
girls'  habits,  and  aslc  myself  the  question,  what  is  that  girl  doing,  and 
what  does  she  wish  to  be  ? 

15.778.  Do  you  think  the  deficiency  in  their  education  shows  itself  in 
after-life  ? — Most  miserably. 

15.779.  In  what  respects  ? — I  think  it  much  diminishes  their  happi- 
ness, and  of  course  their  usefulness. 

15.780.  How  does  it  diminish  their  usefulness  ? — I  think  their  want 
of  discipline  makes  them  restless  and  unreasonable,  and  their  waste  of 
time  is  a  loss  to  themselves  and  those  around  them. 

15.781.  You  think  it  is  a  moral  defect  which  diminishes  their  useful- 
ness, not  their  having  not  learnt  important  subjects  ? — No  ;  but  it  is  the 
want  of  the  habit  of  employment  and  the  want  of  serious  tastes  which 
makes  them  frivolous  and  dependent  on  excitement  for  passing  their 
time. 

15.782.  (vlfr.  Acland.)  With  regard  to  these  schools  of  which  you 
spoke,  do  you  contemplate  the  higher  classes  being  attended  by  teachers 
seeking  to  acquire  some  branch  of  knowledge  which  in  earlier  life  they 
had  not  acquired,  such  as  grammar  ? — Yes,  by  teachers  as  well  as  by 
other  students.  I  think  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  such  a  school 
would  be  that  the  daughter  of  wealthy  parents,  accustomed  in  the  later 
years  of  her  school  life  to  go  out  of  her  own  home  for  certain  studies 
to  such  an  institution,  would,  when  the  educational  staff  at  home 
had  been  broken  up,  continue  those  studies.  A  girl  ought  always  to  be 
carrying  on  some  pursuit  for  her  own  improvement. 

15.783.  So  that  you  would  contemplate,  in  any  town  of  sufficient  popu- 
lation, that  the  higher  part  of  this  teaching  would  do  for  young  women 
what  the  university  does  for  young  men  ? — Something  similar  ;  it 
would  afford  them  the  means  of  carrying  on  their  previous  studies. 

15.784.  After  they  were  in  society  ? — Quite  so.  Such  institutions 
would  provide  for  girls  that  contact  with  the  higher  order  of  minds 
which  is  found  in  schools  and  colleges  to  act  so  beneficially  on  boys' 
characters.  Another  important  result  would  be  that  by  creating  a 
higher  standard  of  female  education  you  would  excite  a  more  intelli- 
gent demand  for  it  on  the  part  of  parents. 

15.785.  Then  you  would  think  also  that  mothers  might  beneficially 
improve  their  own  knowledge  by  attending  such  courses  of  instruction  ? 
— Certainly,  especially  the  younger  mothers. 

15.786.  They  would  not  be  merely  girls'  schools  ? — The  instruction 
would  probably  not  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  well-educated  girl  who 
had  begun  her  education  at  the  proper  time. 

15.787.  You  spoke  just  now  in  reply  to  Lord  Lyttelton  of  the  import- 
ance of  beginning  the  study  of  languages  early,  with  a  view  to  early 
grounding  in  the  principles  of  language.  Do  you  think  that  what  we 
call  the  principles  of  language  are  quite  within  the  grasp  of  children, 
or  is  it  better  to  store  the  facts  first  and  get  to  principles  afterwards  ? 
—  I  think  they  very  soon  become  capable  of  perceiving  the  differences 
between  two  languages,  and  of  noting  the  .shades  of  thought,  and  it  is 
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with  a  view  to  training  them  to  precision  and  refinement  of  thought 

that  I  value  the  study  of  languages.  '  ^-  BjSmiih. 

15.788.  Have  you  any  special  suggestions  to  give  on  the  proper  mode  ,i,jv.  -•iiorr 
of  teaching  young  girls,  with  reference  to  existing  grammars  and  books,  - 
pointing  out  defects  and  suggesting  remedies  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  see 

the  old  road  straight  through  declensions  and  conjugations  closed.  The 
newer  system  of  at  once  putting  sentences  together  ought  to  be  combined 
with  it.  The  best  teaching,  however,  that  I  have  seen  has  been  com- 
pletely oral. 

15.789.  Have  you  considered  the  question  whether  French  may  take 
the  place  of  Latin  in  the  early  education  of  young  women  ? — It  is  not 
so  easily  well  taught,  thoroughly  taught. 

15.790.  If  it  were  taught  as  Mr.  teaches  it  at  Oxford  ? — I 
have  not  seen  him  teach  young  children. 

15.791.  Is  there  any  great  opportunity  of  teaching  extreme  precision 
and  accuracy  in  French  ? — Yes,  at  least  I  believe  so. 

15.792.  What  course  of  Latin,  where  the  pupils  cannot  go  far  enough 
to  read  the  classics,  with  pleasure,  would  you  adopt  ? — I  should  always 
welcome  it,  however  little.  I  suppose  derivations,  meaning  of  compound 
words,  and  the  comparison  of  Latin  and  English  constructions,  would  be 
the  first  points. 

15.793.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  reference  to  female 
education  which  are  strictly  peculiar  to  the  female  susceptibilities, 
because  any  recommendations  for  the  education  of  women  will  be  scru- 
tinized by  mothers,  and  they  will  naturally  wish  to  see  that  that  has 
been  considered  ? — I  think  I  have  nothing  to  say.  Where  girls  are 
accustomed  to  be  well  taught,  they  are  a  great  deal  less  excitable  than 
people  suppose  and  much  steadier.  Your  assistant  commissioner  paid 
us  a  two  days'  visit  at  Bedford  college  ;  the  girls  took  it  quite  as  a  matter 
of  course,  it  did  not  discompose  or  trouble  them. 

15.794.  Those  peculiarities  which  are  commonly  attributable  to  one 
half  of  the  human  race  arise,  you  think,  out  of  the  neglect  of  education  ? 
— To  a  certain  extent ;  but  there  are  some  real  difierences  observed  by 
those  who  have  taught  both  boys  and  girls. 

15.795.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Would  you  apply  the  principle  of  emulation 
much  in  the  education  of  girls  ? — I  do  not  think,  so  far  as  I  have  seen 
it  tried,  that  it  does  any  hann. 

15.796.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  more  danger  in  exciting  the 
feeling  which  emulation  is  likely  to  create — more  danger,  I  mean,  in  the 
case  of  girls  than  in  the  case  of  boys  ? — If  you  give  a  girl  a  sufficient 
number  of  interests,  one  will  balance  another,  and  the  danger  not  be 
great. 

15.797.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  gave  yom-  general  opinion  about  day 
schools  as  between  day  schools  and  boarding  schools.  Are  there  not 
cases  of  only  daughters  where  a  sharp  discipline  is  desirable  ? — Yes, 
but  those  are  exceptional  cases. 

15.798.  Do  you  go  so  ftir  as  to  say  that  you  think  boarding  schools 
are  a  serious  evil  ? — By  no  means.     There  are  many  excellent  ones. 

.15,799.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  We  have  had  from  Miss  Martin  an  account 
of  the  Bedford  Square  school.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us  an 
account  of  the  college  education  ?  Su^spose  a  girl  drafted  up  from  the 
school  to  the  college,  she  would  be  about  what  age  ? — She  might  be  only 
14.     She  would  probably  be  15  or  16. 

15,800.  What  would  she  be  put  to  in  the  college  ? — She  would,  if 
entered  as  a  student,  be  examined  by  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Committee 
of  Education  ;  a  conversation  would  be  held  with  her  on  the  subject  of 
her  studies  to  ascertain  her  progress.     The  Committee  of  Education  take 
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P  p^%*  •       *^®  complete  direction  of  a  student's  education,  and,  as  an  inducement  to 
•       ■^»""'-    parents,  the  student  compounds  for  a  lower  fee. 
l7thAprili8C6.       15,801.  What  sura  is  that  ? — V\rc  charge  a  student  21   guineas,  and 

'  allow  her  to  take  seven  subjects  at  one  time.     She  may  not  take  move. 

The  parent  who  paid  for  seven  subjects  sepaiateJy  would  pay  something 
like  28  or  30  guineas.  By  that  reduction  we  offer  a  premium  to  tlie 
parents  to  intrust  the  education  of  the  child  to  the  college.  The  student 
is  required  in  all  cases  to  learn  Latin  and  arithmetic — arithmetic  including 
algebra  and  geometry,  according  to  the  previous  knowledge  and  capacity 
of  the  girl.  She  is  obliged  to  carry  on  these  two  studies.  She  is  not 
allowed  in  her  first  year  to  take  more  than  one  modern  language.  We 
wish  but  do  not  compel  her  to  attend  history,  either  ancient  or  modern  ; 
both  would  not  be  allowed  ;  which  is  selected  depends  on  the  girl's 
wishes  and  knowledge.  Then  she  is  allowed  a  further  choice  of  the 
remaining  subjects,  English  language,  natural  philosophy,  harmony, 
drawing,  and  geography.  She  would  not  be  allowed  to  attend  the 
English  literature  class  unless  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  English 
language. 

15.802.  Seven  subjects  from  the  regular  course  ?— We  encourage 
gii-ls  in  their  first  year  not  to  take  seven  subjects.  We  enjoin  five 
subjects,  and,  if  the  girl  is  vigorous  and  accustomed  to  work,  we  allow 
her  to  take  the  sixth  and  seventh  subjects. 

15.803.  (Lord Lyttelton^  Do  they  not  nearly  all  learn  music? — 
Nearly  all  ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  difliculty  in  teaching  music  in  such 
large  establishments.  With  us  it  is  joaid  for  separately,  and  harmony 
and  vocal  music,  on  Mr.  Ilullah's  system,  only  are  comprised  in  the 
college  course. 

15.804.  (Dr.  Storrar.')  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  Bedford 
college  and  Hai-ley  Street  college  in  reference  to  this  limitation  of 
subjects  ? — I  believe  there  is.  It  is  one  of  the  things  in  which  we, 
being  younger,  have  learnt  a  lesson  more  by  not  allowing  so  much 
crowding. 

15.805.  The  principle  you  have  gone  on  is  to  limit  the  number  of 
subjects  ? — Yes. 

15.806.  You  have  made  no  mention  here  of  German  and  Italian  ? — 
German  and  Italiau  we  allow  as  an  optional  subject  with  French,  or  in 
the  second  year  two  of  them  might  bo  taken. 

15.807.  Over  what  length  of  time  does  the  college  course  extend  for 
those  student  ladies  ? — We  should  like  it  to  extend  over  four  years. 
Three  years  is  a  tolerable  course,  but  two  are  often  all  we  get,  and  we 
are  always  sorry  ivhen  that  is  the  case. 

15.808.  Does  a  time  come  when  you  would  rsk  a  girl  to  leave  you, 
even  if  she  were  disposed  to  extend  her  stay  with  you  ?  Supposing  she 
was  inclined  to  stay  five  years  ? — We  should  let  her.  The  only  thing 
would  be,  that,  supposing  she  had  got  to  the  top  of  our  general  course 
of  study,  we  could  not  carry  on  a  higher  class  for  her  benefit  only,  and 
therefore  we  should  say  to  her,  "  It  is  a  pity  to  go  over  the  old  ground 
"  if  you  know  it  thoroughly." 

15.809.  Is  Greek  admitted  in  the  college  ? — Not  in  the  college.  In 
Latin  they  really  go  very  far  in  reading  and  composition. 

15.810.  How  far  do  they  go  ? — They  do  not  read  Tacitus  in  class,  but 
some  pupils  do  so  by  themselves.  In  class  they  have  read  Virgil, 
Livy,  Horace,  some  of  Cicero's  Icttei's,  &c. 

15.811.  Do  you  make  any  attempt  to  teach  science  ? — We  do,  but  not 
successfully,  though  we  have  a  very  good  teacher.  There  is  a  kind  of 
want  of  success  which  I  do  not  understand. 

15.812.  You  are  hardly  able  to  assign  a  cause  to  this  want  of  success  ? 
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— ^No,  I  am  not.    It  is  not  a  subject  enforced,  and  not  one  which  seems         -^'^s  , 
to  be  sought  ;  why,  I  cannot  understand.  ^-  ^-  Smith. 

15.813.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  effect  of  science-teach-  i7thADriU866 
ing  upon  the  girls  which  would  warrant  you  in  offering  an  opinion  ? — 

Not  any  personal  experience.  I  have  collected  the  opinions  of  others 
very  carefully.  They  have  been  strongly  in  favoui-  of  it  as  an  educa- 
tional subject  of  the  highest  value,  training  both  the  attention,  the 
faculties  of  observation,  and  the  reasoning  powers. 

15.814.  Botany,  for  instance  ? — I  was  thinking  of  natural  philosophy 
as  a  training  for  the  reasoning  powers. 

15.815.  You  would  be  led  to  that  possibly  from  the  mathematical 
side  V — No,  I  think  not  particularly. 

15.816.  Chemistry,  at  all? — No;  chemistiy  is  so  troublesome  to 
manage,  and  it  attaches  itself  less  to  the  phenomena  of  daily  life  than 
natural  philosophy. 

15.817.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  social  science  or  political  economy 
being  introduced  ? — I  am  very  much  in  favour  of  political  economy  as 
the  best  abstract  subject  for  teaching  in  middle-class  schools.  Girls  in 
the  upper  classes  often  find  it  an  obscure  and  difficult  subject ;  but,  from 
the  small  experience  I  have  had  in  the  middle  class,  the  class  just  below 
them,  I  should  say  girls  show  wonderful  readiness  and  aptitude  in  under- 
standing what  is  taught  them  about  it.  Rent,  capital,  fixed  and 
moveable,  interest,  cost  of  production,  wages  of  labour,  supply  and 
demand,  are  all  household  words  to  them.  Political  economy  then 
explains  the  laws  by  which  these  are  regulated,  and  I  think  it  is  an 
admirable  subject  for  teaching.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  you  will 
ever  convince  a  tradesman's  daughter  that  unproductive  consumption  is 
an  evil  in  her  father's  customers. 

15.818.  We  see  in  Mrs.  Marcet's  books  that  a  lady  might  acquire 
considerable  proficiency  in  that  subject  ? — ^Yes. 

15.819.  Now,  to  go  to  another  subject.  You  were  in  favour  of  send- 
ing girls  to  the  recent  Cambridge  examinations  ? — I  think  on  the  whole 
I  was.  I  was  not  one  of  the  people  who  took  any  part  in  the  move- 
ment. Without  feeling  strongly  on  the  subject,  I  may  say  I  am  in 
iiivour  of  it,  believing  that  it  must  act  beneficially  on  schools. 

15.820.  You  have  no  objection  to  it  ? — ^Not  the  slightest.  I  think,  as 
far  as  I  was  not  interested  in  it,  it  was  from  a  fear  that  it  might  not  be 
sufficiently  comprehensive — that  it  would  begin  in  the  middle  and  leave 
the  upper  class  out. 

15.821.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  would  be  in  favour  of 
instituting  a  standard  of  examination  for  females,  to  enable  girls  who  are 
ambitious  of  taking  a  thorough  course  of  education  to  measure  their 
attainments,  and  also  such  a  standard  as  might  operate  as  a  stimulus  to 
girls  to  prosecute  their  education  in  order  to  reach  it — something  upon 
the  principle  of  a  degree  ? — As  far  as  the  Cambridge  examination  is 
a  gain,  I  think  its  chief  value  depends  upon  the  standard  not  being  for 
girls,  but  being  precisely  the  same  for  both  sexes  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
girl's  Latin  is  the  same  as  the  boy's — her  marks  are  given  on  just  the 
same  basis.  The  same  with  French.  I  should  not  wish  to  see  a  special 
standard  created  for  women. 

15.822.  Would  you  approve  of  a  higher  scale  of  examination  than  the 
recent  examination  conducted  by  the  university  of  Cambridge  ? — I  think 
1  should  ;  but  I  have  not  felt  much  sympathy  with  the  movement  for 
applying  for  degrees  from  the  university  of  London.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  sufficient  demand  for  such  a  concession  exists,  and,  until  a 
wider  necessity  is  felt,  I  think  it  undesirable.  Should  women  hereafter 
be  hindered  in  life,  and  their  usefulness  impeded  by  the  want  of  higher 
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„  jj^'**  .       or  special  education,  as  they  now  are  by  the  want  of  sound  general 
*•  -"•  '^""™'    education,  the  case  would  be  dififerent. 
l7thAprill866.       15,823.  Would  you  have  any  sympathy  with  this  opinion,  that  while 

it  may  be  perfectly  practicable  and  desirable  to  educate  boys  and  girls 

when  children  together,  yet,  at  the  period  when  the  character  of  the 
sexes  bifurcates,  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  press  the  mental  character- 
istics of  the  young  woman  into  those  of  the  man  ? — I  think  you  cannot 
do  it. 

15.824.  Therefore  in  education  it  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt  it  ? 
— No  ;  but  you  must  ascertain  what  a  girl's  characteristics  are,  and  then 
not  foster  them  so  as  to  destroy  the  balance  of  her  character,  but  rather 
by  strengthening  her  judgment  prevent  her  imagination  and  susceptibility 
from  turning  to  defects. 

15.825.  But  although  you  would  not  go  the  length  of  desiring  that 
girls  should  be  admitted  to  degrees  in  the  university  of  London,  still 
you  .ire  favourable  to  the  institution  of  some  kind  of  test  which  would 
operate  as  an  inducement  to  girls  to  obtain  a  thorough  education  ? — 1 
am  not  sure  that  if  the  limit  of  age  were  removed  in  the  Cambridge 
examination,  you  would  find  at  the  present  time  ■'.  sufficient  number  of 
women  who  wanted  to  go  beyond  it,  to  make  anything  else  necessaiy. 
Unless  women  are  going  into  some  special  pursuit,  their  duties  in  life 
generally  occupy  them  too  much.  Many  a  woman,  however,  at  18  can- 
not, through  deficient  opportunity,  be  ready  for  the  senior  Cambridge 
examination,  but  at  22  or  25  she  might  be.  A  degree  is  either  a  kind  of 
trade-mark  for  others  or  a  milestone  to  guide  the  student  himself. 
Women  who  have  no  professional  competition  to  face  do  not  need  the 
former,  and  the  number  of  women  who  want  to  have  their  acquirements 
tested  after  22  or  25  is  very  small.  If  they  have  been  workers,  they  have 
by  that  time  acquired  so  much  power  of  learning  and  doing  for  them- 
selves, tliat  there  is  no  reason  for  going  in  for  further  examination. 
Without  a  professional  aim  I  believe  it  would  be  pure  loss  of  time. 

15.826.  It  has  been  said  by  some  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
some  standard  for  testing  the  qualifications  of  governesses.  Do  you  think 
the  governess  ought  to  have  any  other  qualifications  than  those  of  a  weU- 
educated  woman  ? — Her  power  of  teaching  is  more  important,  of  course, 
and  her  knowledge  should  be  fresher. 

15.827.  But  you  think  the  real  education  of  a  governess  must  be  just 
the  education  of  an  ordinary  well-educated  woman,  joZm5  the  power  of 
teaching  ? — Yes,  and  the  freshness  obtained  by  constant  practice  in 
eommunicating  knowledge. 

15.828.  (Bev,  A.  W.  Thorold.')  What  is  the  precise  diiference  between 
the  school  and  the  college  ? — The  junior  and  senior  departments  ? 

15.829.  Simply  that Simply  that. 

15.830.  The  college,  I  suppose,  as  well  as  the  school  is  open  to  pupils 
of  all  religious  communities  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  purely  secular  college. 

15.831.  I  think  there  are  a  good  many  Jewesses  thei-e,  ai-e  there  not  ? 
— There  are  Jewesses,  I  daresay.  I  know  there  are  a  good  many  dis- 
senters there. 

16.832.  Eoman  Catholics  also  ? — Possibly,  but  between  10  and  4 
6' clock  you  do  not  hear  anything  about  that. 

15.833.  {Lord Lyttelton.^  Are  there  any  boai-ders  there  ? — We  have 
a  small  boarding-house,  maintained  by  some  ladies  interested  in  the 
college  ;  it  is  conducted  by  them  in  order  to  receive  girls,  but  it  is 
limited  to  16. 

15.834.  That  is  a  different  system  from  that  of  the  college  ? — Yes,  it 
is  a  private  home. 

15.835.  {B.ev.  A.    W.    Thorold.)  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  no. 
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religious  instruction  of  any  kind  is  given  ? — No  religious  instruction  is    ^  ESnM 

given.    I  greatly  regret  it,  but  I  think  we  are  right  j  secular  is  not       '  J 

necessarily  evil,  sectarian  would  be  so.  l7tliApriU866 

15.836.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  wish  expreissed  by  any  of  the  parents  • 
that  their  childi'en  should  have  religious  instruction  ? — ^I  think  so;  but 

to  give  it  would  be  to  depart  entirely  from  the  principle  of  the  college, 
and  I  feel  that  so  long  as  we:  only  take  chai-ge  of  children  between' the 
hours  of  10  and  4,  there  is  no  absolute  moral  obligation  to  give  religious 
teaching. 

15.837.  The  supposition  is  that  they  receive  religious  instruction 
from  their  parents  at  home  ? — Quite  so,  and  that  the  parents  really  do 
provide  it. 

15.838.  (jLore?  Taunton.')  Is  scripture  history  taught  at  all  ? — ^It  is 
not.     It  would  be  if  it  could  be. 

15.839.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Not  even  Old  Testament  history  ?_ 
Not  unless  where  it  touches  ancient  history. 

15.840.  {Lord  Lyttelton^  Do  you  know  how  far  the  parents  of  these 
young  ladies  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  their  religious  instruction 
at  home  ? — No,  I  do  not  at  all.  We  know  nothing  circumstantially 
about  the  girls. 

15.841.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  You  do  not  wish  to  know  ?— We  do 
not  wish  to  know  anything  beyond  the  fact  of  their  coming  out  of  well- 
regulated  families. 

16.842.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  tliey  receive 
religious  instruction  ? — ^I  should  think  not ;  the  parents  are  of  the 
average  character  of  English  parents. 

15.843.  They  are  taught  by  their  parents  ? — I  suppose  so. 

15.844.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Do  you  think  the  discipline  of  the 
school  is  at  all  affected  by  there  being  no  religious  instruction  ? — I 
think  not.     I  think  there  is  a  high  tone  of  industry  and  duty. 

15.845.  Just  one  other  point.  We  have  had  no  mention  of  drawing. 
Is  drawing  taught  in  the  college  ?—  Drawing  is  taught,  and  very  well, 
too  ;  but  it  is  as  an  optional  subject.  Iliavc  never  seen  any  school  in 
which  drawing  is  taught  as  a  compulsory  subject. 

15.846.  Would  you  like  it  taught  all  through  as  a  matter  of  theory  ? 
— I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  that. 

15.847.  Do  you  mean  you  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
whether  it  is  important  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  by  increasing 
habits  of  observation  and  accuracy  ? — I  have  never  seen  it  tried  all 
through  a  school. 

15.848.  Quite  so ;  you  mean  from  an  early  age  ? — ^No  ;  I  mean  I  have 
never  seen  it  a  compulsory  subject,  so  as  to  judge  of  its  effect  in  training 
the  hands  and  eyes  of  children  who  had  no  taste  for  it. 

15.849.  {Lord  Taunton^  Are  there  any  other  observations  with 
which  you  are  disposed  to  favour  the  Commission  ? — I  should  like  to 
press  the  importance  of  economizing  the  early  school  years,  those  before 
14,  so  that  reading,  spelling,  writing,  elementary  arithmetic,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  may  be  secured 
during  them,  and  the  later  years  be  thus  left  free  for  something  of  higher 
culture.  What  ought  to  have  been  done  before  12  is  now  too  often  only 
begun  at  16.  Another  subject  is  the  domestic  arts,  the  necessity  of 
teaching  which  to  girls  is  often  insisted  on.  Though  girls  should  be  at 
all  times  helpful  and  handy,  I  should  deprecate  making  needlework  and 
housekeeping  the  subjects  of  special  instruction  during  the  brief  school 
years.  I  believe  that  a  girl  who  has  been  trained  to  the  thoroughness 
and  accuracy  which  ensure  well  doing  will  address  herself  with  success 
to.  the  fulfilment  of  household  duties  when  they  devolve  on  her.     T 
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only  wish  further  to  insist  once  more  on  the  great  evil  of  girls  spend- 
ing 10  important  years  of  life,  7  to  17,  in  learning  not  to  undei-stand 
French  and  not  to  play  the  piano  ;  and  then  when  a  habit  of  labour- 
ing without  result  and  of  looking  for  none  of  the  rewards  of  industry 
is  formed,  the  world  wonders  why  women  are  idle  and  frivolous,  and 
why  those  who  have  learnt  nothing  cannot  teach. 

15.850.  Your  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  great  defect  in  the  edu- 
cation of  girla  is  its  superficial  character  ? — Yes. 

15.851.  And  you  think  it  is  slill  more  important  than  what  is  taught 
that  the  subject  should  be  well  taught  ? — Yes  ;  even  music,  which  a!I 
attempt  and  in  wliich  so  few  succeed,  might  be  made  the  medium  of 
much  nioro  educational  power  than  it  is. 

15,862.  The  tendency  of  all  this  is  to  produce  general  inaccuracy  ? — 
Yes. 

15.853.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  said  you  were  not  aware  of  any  great 
difference  in  the  instruction  between  girls  brought  up  at  home  and 
girls  brought  up  at  a  school.  Do  you  see  any  difference  morally  ? 
Are  the  girls  brought  up  at  home  more  teachable  than  those  at 
boarding  schools  ? — My  only  opportunity  of  knowledge  has  been  at 
Bedford  college,  and  there  they  fall  into  their  places  readily.  The 
large  body  there  absorbs  them. 

15.854.  (Mr.  Ac/and.)  One  question  I  should  like  to  ask  more.  1 
daresay  you  have  thought  of  the  effect  on  young  women  socially  in 
reference  to  the  opinion  which  might  be  formed  of  them  by  the  other 
sex.  Have  you  any  reason  to  apprehend  that  more  intellectual  culti- 
vation would  put  girls  in  any  degree  at  a  disadvantage  ? — I  quite 
disbelieve  that.  I  think  that  cram  and  superficiality  will,  especially  if 
Latin,  and  what  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  men's  subjects,  are  taken 
up  as  a  fashion,  so  as  to  excite  a  spurious  rivahy. 

15.855.  Do  you  think  that  if  girls  are  more  soundly  taught,  whatever 
the  subjects  of  the  teaching  may  be,  the  respect  of  young  men  for  them 
would  increase  rather  than  diminish  ? — Certainly. 


Rev.  J.  G.  C. 

Fussell,  M.A., 

and  Miss  S. 

Kyhcrd. 


The  Rev.  Jajies  George  Cukey  Fussell,  M.A., 
Kyberd,  called  in  and  examined. 


and  Miss  Susan 


15.856.  {Lord  Taunton  to  Mr.  Fussell.)  I  believe  you  are  connected 
with  a  school  that  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "  Chantiy  School "  ? — 
Yes. 

15.857.  Is  that  near  Frome  ? — It  is  four  miles  from  Frome. 

15.858.  When  was  it  established  ?  —  About  nine  years  ago,  July 
1857. 

15.859.  And  you  had  to  do  with  its  establishment  ? — My  friend,  Mr. 
Allen  (brother  of  Archdeacon  Allen)  and  I.  were  the  chief  founders 
of  it. 

15.860.  You  are  connected  by  property  with  that  neighbourhood,  I 
believe  ? — Yes. 

15.861.  I  suppose  you  wci-e  induced  to  take  your  share  in  this 
undertaking,  from  a  sense  of  the  benefits  it  would  confer  upon  the 
neighbourhood  ? — In  great  measure,  but  not  wholly  so.  We  have  a 
boarding-school,  a  national  school  which  works, — more  in  theory  than 
practice,  but  still  somewhat  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory — into  the 
other  schools,  and  an  industrial  school  where  girls  are  trained  for 
service,  being  taught  baking,  washing,  and  everything  usually  inci- 
dental to  house  work. 

15.862.  Is  it  exclusively  for   girls?  —  The   national  school,   i.  e., 
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the  village  school  takes  in  boys  and_  girls ;  the  industrial  school  girls  ^^"-  "f-  ^  ^' 

15.863.  Is  it  on  a  considerable  scale  ? — It  is  on  a  smaller  scale  than        Kyberd. 

we   originally  purposed.     We   are  interested  in  the  manufacturing  

population  of  an  adjoining   parish,   and  we   intended  to  take  their  l7thAprill866 
children  into  our  national  school.     The  clergyman  of  that  pai'ish,  how-       — — — 
ever,  objected  to  our  doing  so,  and  we  gave  way. 

15.864.  Do  any  of  the  manufacturing  population  of  Frome  resort  to 
your  school  ? — ^No. 

15.865.  What  distance  from  Fi'orae  ? — Four  miles. 

15.866.  How  did  you  set  about  providing  buildings  ? — We  had  a 
grant  from  Government,  but  the  funds  were  chieily  provided  by  Mr. 
Allen  and  myself. 

15.867.  Did  you  erect  buildings  on  a  considerable  scale  ? — Size,  of 
course,  is  comparative  ;  Miss  Kyberd  has  the  plans  of  the  buildings 
here. 

15.868.  (Lord  Taunton  to  Miss  Kyberd.)  I  believe  you  are  the 
mistress  of  this  school  ? — I  am. 

15.869.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  about  the  dimensions  ? — The  whole 
length  of  the  main  part  of  the  building  is  125  feet.  It  is  a  long  strip 
running  nearly  north  and  south.  The  kitchen,  laundry,  and  servants' 
rooms  go  off  at  a  right  angle  on  the  west  side. 

15.870.  Is  the  school  a  day-school  altogether  ? — There  are  24- 
boarders  at  present. 

15.871.  How  many  day-scholars? — There  are  about  35  or  36  village 
children  in  the  village  school.  It  is  a  small  parish,  with  about  150 
population,  excluding  ourselves.  14  girls  are  being  trained  to  go  out 
as  servants  ;  they  board  in  the  house. 

15.872.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Then  the  total  number  of  boarders,  is  38,  viz., 
24  and  14  ? — Yes.  Then,  of  course  all  the  teachers  and  servants  board- 
in  the  house. 

15.873.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  is  the  social  rank  of  the  pupils  gene- 
rally ? — ^We  have  daughters  of  an  architect,  a  bookseller,  and  a  clergy-, 
man  ;  five,  whose  fathers  farm  their  own  land  ;  two,  the  daughters  of 
tenant-farmers,  two  of  iron-masters,  two  of  mechanics,  one  of  a  portrait 
painter,  five  of  solicitors,  two  daughters  of  surgeons  and  two  of 
surveyoi-s. 

15.874.  What  is  the  expense  to  the  parents  for  each  pupil  in  this 
school  ? — The  board  and  general  education,  which  includes  French  and 
drawing,  is  30  guineas ;  washing,  four  guineas ;  German,  four  guineas  ; 
and  music,  five.  We  have  genei'ally  taken  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
clergyman,  or  the  sister  or  daughter  of  a  teacher  at  considerably  less 
price.     We  have  usually  one  or  two  in  that  position  in  the  house. 

15.875.  Is  the  establishment  self-supporting  upon  these  principles  ? 
I  think  it  would  be  self-supporting,  except  for  the  expenses  of  the 
industrial  school,  and  of  the  mixed  school,  which  ai'e  chiefly  defrayed 
by  Mr.  FusscU  and  Mr.  Allen. 

.  15,876.  {Dr.  Temple.)  What  do  you  mean  by  the  mixed  school  ? — 
The  village  school.  I  call  it  the  mixed  school  because  of  its  having 
both  boys  and  girls. 

15.877.  {Lord  Taunton.)  This  other  school  is  entirely  composed  of 
boarders  ? — The  school  to  which  the  prospectus  refers  is  entirely  foe 
boarders.     We  have  not  encouraged  day-scholars. 

15.878.  Do  you  think  a  boarding-school  better  for  a  girl  of  that  class 
than  a  day-school  ? — I  do. 

,  15,879.  You  think  the  discipline  and  habits  of  a  boarding  school 
imye,  in.  a  majority  of  cases,  an  advantageous  effect  upon  the  training 
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Rev.'J.G:  C.  of  a  girl?—'!  Lave  found  it  so;  and  certainly  the  pupils  who  are 
FusselljM.A.,   boarders  make  more  progress. 

15.880.  Do  you  find  parents  in  this  class  of  life  are  willing  to  give 
as  much  as  30  guineas  a  year  for  the  education  of  their  daughters  ? — 
Yes.  We  find  them  come  from  great  distances.  They  are  not  at  all 
confined  to  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  we  have  them  from  London,  Liver- 
pool, and  Shrewsbury.  There  are  two  from  Swansea  and  one  from 
Belfast. 

15.881.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  do  not  find  the  children  of  the 
clergy  or  solicitors  unwilling  to  mix  with  the  childi-en  of  farmers 
and  mechanics  ? — Not  the  least ;  they  do  not  know  what  the  parents 
are.  There  are  two  mechanics'  children,  but  they  come  from  a 
distance,  and  it  is  not  known  to  the  othsrs  what  their  fathers  are. 

]  5,882.  Are  the  parents  of  the  others  not  aware  of  it  ? — The  parent* 
know  that  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  children,  of  any  particular 
class,  provided  they  are  respectable  and  can  pay  the  terms. 

15.883.  {Lord  Taunton  to  Mr.  Fussell.)  What  was  your  original 
intention  ? — Our  original  intention  was  to  provide  a  cheap  education 
for  people  in  reduced  circumstances  ;  that  original  intention,  like 
many  original  intentions,  has  been  modified  in  practice. 

15.884.  It  has  ended  in  being  a  school  that  affords  a  very  suitable 
education  for  the  children  of  the  upper  division  of  the  middle  classes  ? 
— ^Precisely  ;  as  well  as  for  others  in  reduced  circumstances.  The  one 
thing  we  have  kept  always  in  view  is  that  we  will  not  have  it  a  class- 
school.  Sometimes  people  have  said  (it  has  happened  once  or  twice), 
"  Oh,  but  have  not  you  the  daughter  of  so  and  so  ?  "  and  we  have  said^ 
"Yes.  As  long  as  she  is  well-conducted  and  well-conditioned  we 
"  must  keep  her ;  we  consider  that  we  have  no  more  right  to  exclude 
"  such  girls,  than  grammar  schools  have  to  exclude  boys  under  similar 
"  circumstances."  When  we  have  said  that,  all  remonstrances  have 
ceased  ;  the  objector  has  gone  away  satisfied. 

15.885.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Then  you  receive  them  from  all  classes  ? 
—Provided  they  are  well-behaved  and  well-conditioned. 

15.886.  You  make  no  question  about  their  means  ;  about  poverty  ? 
— iWe  consider  the  price  settles  that. 

15.887.  How  do  you  mean  V — If  they  pay  our  price  it  is  not  for  us 
to  say  "  Are  you  rich  or  poor  ?  "  If  they  say  "  Will  you  abate  your 
"  terms  ?  "  we  make  inquii-y.  In  the  case  of  a  poor  clergyman  or 
other  professional  man  with  a  large  family,  we  take  all  the  circum- 
stances into  consideration. 

15.888.  You  give  no  preference  on  the  score  of  poverty  ? — ^We 
should,  but  I  do  not  think  the  occasion  has  often  arisen. 

15.889.  Have  you  had  more  applications  than  you  can  take  in  ? 
— Sometimes.  We  can  easily  accommodate  31,  and  we  have  occasion- 
ally managed  to  receive  one  or  two  more. 

15.890.  You  give  then  a  preference  on  the  score  of  poverty  ? — To 
the  extent  I  have  stated. 

15.891.  This  school  is  the  property  of  yourself  and  another  gentle- 
man ? — We  are  practically  the  managers  of  it ;  but  the  legal  estate 
is  in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

15.892.  You  have  an  absolute  control  over  the  admission  of  pupils  ? 
— That  is  in  the  hands  of  the  managers. 

16.893.  You  have  exercised  that  control  with  special  reference  to 
the  circumstances  of  parents  who,  though  in  the  upper  division  of  the 
middle  class  of  life,  are  not  rich  ? — Quite  so. 

15.894.  {To  Miss  Kyherd.)  You  have  had  instances  of  that? — We 
had  for  three  years  the  daughter  of  a  colonel  in  the  army  who  w'as 
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comparatively  poor,  and  we  gave  lier  her  last  six  months  at  school  p"'  "^j)^^' 

free.     The  same  course  was  adopted  with  respect  to  a  daughter  of  a  a^j)figg  g^ ' 

naval  officer,  with  this  addition,  that  for  the  previous  year  she  had  Kyberd,  ' 

been  charged  10  guineas  less  than  the  usual  terms.  ' 

15.895.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  any  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  ^^*-^P'^1866 
teaching  in  this  school  ? — The  teaching  is  chiefly  oral,  and  generally  in  """ 
classes,  which  are  made  large  or  small  according  to  the  subject  taught. 

Some  subjects  can  be  taught  better  in  large  classes,  others  better  in 
small  classes. 

15.896.  Is  there  any  limit  with  regard  to  the  age  at  which  you 
receive  girls  ? — rNo  ;  our  youngest  is  9  and  the  oldest  is  19. 

15.897.  You  prefer  their  coming  to  you  very  young,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  give  them  a  good  education  to  begin  with  ?  —  No  ;  I  like  them 
better  to  come  at  about  13. 

15.898.  But  do  you  find  them  well -prepared  when  they  come  then  ? 
-r-No,  they  are  not. 

15.899.  Then,  in  such  cases,  is  not  a  very  valuable  time  lost,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  make  up  ? — That  is  true  ;  but  when  we  get  them  much 
earlier  we  find  people  are  not  disposed  to  leave  them  long  enough  to  do 
them  all  the  good  we  wish.  If  tliey  send  a  child  at  9  j'ears  of  age 
tliey  think  she  has  finished  her  education  at  about  13  or  14,  when 
really  she  has  only  just  begun  to  push. 

15.900.  With  regard  to  little  girls,  you  ground  them  well  in  the 
elements  of  instruction  ? — ^Yes  ;  even  to  spelling  by  syllables. 

15.901.  You  teach  them  grammar  ? — Yes;  and  they  all  learn  French 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

15.902.  Do  they  learn  Latin  ? — No  ;  there  are  perhaps  six  at  the 
head  of  the  school  who  are  learning  Latin  grammar. 

15.903.  Is  Latin  compulsory  ?  —  No.  French  and  drawing  are 
compulsory. 

15.904.  Not  Latin  ?— No. 

15.905.  {Lord  Lyttelfon.)  At  what  age  do  they  begin  to  learn  Latin  ? 
—It  depends  upon  their  proficiency  in  the  other  languages. 

15.906.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Do  you  think  Latin  useful  to  girls  of  that 
class  ? — Very  useful  if  they  have  time  for  it ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
introduce  it  very  early,  if  they  learn  all  the  other  things  their  parents 
require. 

15.907.  Do  you  think  French  in  some  respects  a  useful  substitute 
for  Latin  ? — No,  T  think  not.  I  should  think  German  a  good  substitute 
for  all  the  other  languages  together  that  girls  usually  learn  ;  I  mean 
so  far  as  the  education  of  the  mind  goes,  and  really  learning  the  struc- 
ture of  a  language  ;  but  we  do  not  find  so  many  are  anxious  to  learn 
German  as  to  learn  French. 

15.908.  You  think  it  desirable  that  a  girl  should  learn  some  other 
language  than  her  own  ? — ^I  think  the  more  languages  she  learns  the 
better. 

15.909.  But  without  considering  the  usefulness  of  this  or  that 
language  in  the  practical  business  of  life,  you  seem  to  think  that 
German  is  a  better  instrument  for  forming  the  mind  than  either  French 
or  Latin  ? — I  have  not  had  enough  experience  in  Latin  to  tell ;  but  of 
the  modern  languages,  French,  German,  or  Italian,  I  should  say  German 
was  a  much  better  education  than  either  of  the  others. 

15.910.  Do  you  find  the  parents  of  the  girls  willing  that  they  should 
learn  German  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  allow  them  to  learn  German  till 
they  know  a  little  French,  because  I  have  found  that  beginning  two 
languages  at  once  puzzles  them. 
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^"   li%A'        1^>911-  You  teach  spelling  completely? — ^Yes  ;  we  are  rather  old 
anTMiss  S."'  f^-shioned,  we  malce  them  spell  by  syllables. 
Kyberd.  '         15,912.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  girls  who  come  from  other  schools 

.: are  very  defective  in  spelling  ? — Spelling  is  generally  a  very  weak 

l7thAprill866.  point  in  tlieir  education. 

" 15,913.  With  regard  to  arithmetic,  how  far  do  you  push  the  study 

of  this  science  ? — We  teach  them  arithmetic  so  far  as  they  are  capable 
of  taking  it  in. 

15.914.  Do  you  teach  algebra  at  all  ? — ^No. 

15.915.  Mathematics  ? — No.  We  are  very  fond  of  decimals  and 
vulgar  fractions. 

15.916.  (Mr.  Aclancl.)  What  book  do  you  think  is  the  best  for 
arithmetic  ? — I  like  Barnard  Smith's  very  well. 

15.917.  {Lord  Taunto7i.)  Do  ycu  iind  it  difficult  to  prosecute  a 
good  system  of  control  and  discipline  among  these  girls  ? — No  ;  I  am 
very  much  helped  by  the  upper  girls  whom  we  call  the  "  blues." 

{Mr.  Fussell.)  I  must  explain  that,  or  they  will  be  vilipended. 
When  we  first  opened  we  began  with  six  pupils,  and  our  methods  were 
matured  as  our  numbers  increased.  That  has  been  one  great  element  of 
our  success.  Here  is  a  plan  of  our  building  {producing  it).  This  is 
the  bed-room  floor.  We  at  first  shut  off  this  south  room,  plastering  up 
the  doorway,  so  that  the  pupils  when  they  came  had  no  idea  that  there 
was  any  I'oom  beyond.  After  some  time  thoy  found  out  there  were 
more  windows  than  they  could  account  for,  and  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  some  mystery  about  the  room  ;  in  short,  they 
said  we  had  a  Bluebeard's  chamber  there.  When  our  numbers  in- 
creased sufficiently  we  opened  the  doorway  of  this  room,  furnished  it 
with  blue  curtains,  and  put  six  of  the  head  girls  into  it.  This  led  to 
their  being  called  "  blues."  The  "  blues  "  have  now  a  distinct  position  ; 
they  ai'e,  in  fact,  the  police  of  the  school.  That  {producing  a  brooch) 
is  their  badge  of  office.  They  are  more  help  to  us  for  the  purpose  of 
discipline  than  young  teachers.  They  have  power  of  punishing  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  they  are  exempt  from  punishment  except  from  Miss 
Kyberd  herself. 

[Miss  Kyberd.)  And  from  being  publicly  reproved. 

15.918.  {Lord  Lyttehon.)  What  is  their  age  ? — {3Iiss  Kyberd.)  Our 
youngest  now  is  17.  They  range  between  that  age  and  19.  They  are 
a  good  link  between  me  and  the  young  pupils.  They  save  me  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  prevent  many  things  coming  to  me  that  would 
come  to  me  through  the  teachers.  I  find  that  the  young  teachers  have 
not  so  much  judgment  in  managing  the  young  pupils  as  these  elder 
girls  have. 

15.919.  How  many  teachers  are  there  ? — There  is  one  who  teaches 
also  in  the  village  school  part  of  her  time,  who  was  the  head  governess 
at  Hockerill,  and  my  successor  there.  I  left  in  1S55.  She  has  a  first- 
class  certificate,  and  teaches  in  both  schools ;  we  have  also  a  teacher 
from  Whitelands  who  teaches  English,  a  resident  French,  and  a  resi- 
dent German  governess,  two  pupil-teachers,  and  a  music  master,  who 
resides  in  the  village,  and  is  the  organist  of  the  church. 

15.920.  {Lord  Taunton.)  When  you  talk  of  the  expense  being  30 
guineas,  does  that  include  everything  ? — German,  music,  and  washing 
are  extra. 

15.921.  {Dr.  Temple.)  How  often  do  you  send  home  school  bills  ?— ■ 
Twice  a  year. 

■  15,922.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  a  school  bill  ? — For  those  who 
do  not  learn  German,  the  average  amount  would  be  about  231.,  I  should 
think. 
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15.923.  Could  you  say  what  was  the  highest  school  bill  you  ever  •^«"-  ^'  ^  C. 
sent  ?— The  highest  I  ever  sent  was  60?.,  but  in  that  case  I  had  to  ^ndM^sS 
provide  clothes,  pocket  money,  and  travelling  expenses,  including  a  Kyberd. 
trip  to  Switzerland  with  me  in  the  holidays.  

15.924.  What  was  the  lowest  you  ever  sent  for  the  half  year,  ex-  i7thAprill866 

eluding  cases  of  fees  being  remitted  on  the  ground   of  poverty  ?—  — — 

About  18/. 

15.925.  How  could  that  be  if  the  charge  is  30  guineas  a  year  ? — 
That  would  be  a  girl  who  did  not  take  music  or  German. 

(ilfr.  Fztssell.)  You  can  see  the  ledger  with  all  the  bills  if  you  like. 

15.926.  {Dr.  Temple.)  We  do  not  need  that,  but  it  is  of  importance 
that  we  should  have  a  distinct  statement  of  the  costs,  the  average, 
taking  in  all,  with  the  exception  of  those  to  whom  fees  have  been 
remitted  on  the  ground  of  poverty  ? — It  is  always  a  little  above  30 
guineas  for  the  year. 

15.927.  This  is  quite  self-supporting,  the  upper  part  taken  alone,  is 
it  ? — It  would  be,  but  we  do  not  keep  separate  accounts  for  the  different 
departments. 

15.928.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Is  it  self-supporting,  except  so  far  that  fees- 
are  remitted  ? — {Miss  Kyberd)  Mr.  Fussell's  and  Mr.  Allen's  subscrip- 
tions are  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  industrial  and  village  schools, 
but  we  do  not  keep  separate  accounts,  inasmuch  as  I  receive  all  the 
money  and  pay  the  bills. 

15.929.  The  payments  in  the  girl's  school  are  calculated  upon  the 
idea  that  the  school  is  to  be  self-supporting  ? — ^Yes. 

15.930.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Including  the  interest  of  the  money  spent  on 
the  plant  or  after  the  plant  has  been  provided  ? — Not  taking  the  plant 
into  account. 

•  15,931.  {Lord  Taunton.')  What  is  the  industrial  school  you  have 
spoken  of? — A  school  where  girls  are  taken  for  a  small  payment,  and 
brought  up  to  be  domestic  servants.  They  learn  their  work  by  doing 
washing,  baking,  house  work,  and  waiting  at  table  for  the  rest  of  the 
house. 

15.932.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  it  under  the  same  roof  as  the  other 
school  ? — Yes. 

15.933.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  they  taught  in  any  degree  in  common 
with  those  Avho  are,  properly  speaking,  the  pupils  of  the  girls'  school  ? 
— No  ;  they  take  it  in  turns  to  go  into  the  village  school,  and  they  also 
go  regularly  into  one  of  the  village  school-rooms  twice  a  week  in  the 
evening,  and  one  of  our  teachers  teaches  them  thei'e. 

15.934.  That  is  an  education  distinct  from  the  education  of  the  girls 
in  the  girls'  school? — Quite. 

15.935.  What  education  do  you  give  them  in  these  industrial  schools? 
— Scriptural  instruction,  of  course ;  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
needlework  ;  that  is  their  evening  work.  During  the  week  they  are 
in  the  village  school  they  follow  the  course  of  that  school,  which  takes 
in  a  little  more. 

15.936.  And  your  day  instruction,  is  of  that  special  kind  which  fits 
them  for  domestic  service  ?  —  Yes,  for  making  them  respectable 
servants. 

15.937.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  They  are  children  of  the  lower  class? 
—Yes. 

15.938.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Does  this  school  answer  well  ? — We  have 
sent  out  20  servants  since  we  opened ;  they  have  kept  their  places  and 
done  remarkably  well.  We  have  always  more  applications  for  servants 
than  we  can  supply. 

■    15,939..  How  long  does  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  industrial 
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one  less  than  two  years;  and  I  have 


school  last  ? — We  have  never  had 
had  them  five  years. 

15.940.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  At  what  age  do  they  generally  go  out  to 
service  ? — About  17. 

15.941.  Not  until  17  ? — Some  have  gone  at  16,  and  I  have  sent  two 
at  15,  but  in  those  cases  it  was  to  go  into  a  family  under  really  good 
servants,  where  we  knew  their  training  would  be  carried  on. 

15.942.  Toil  get  them  places  with  the  gentry  and  not  with  sliop- 
eepers  ? — Not  with  shopkeepers  or  farmers. 

15,943  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  is  the  cost  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  industrial  school  ? — Do  you  mean  what  do  they  pay  ? 

15.944.  Yes. — The  average  charge  is  10/.,  but  I  have  one  now  10 
years  old  who  pays  14/.  Then  there  are  others  who  have  come  at  12  ; 
they  pay  12/.  until  they  are  14  years  old,  and  then  10/.  Then,  also, 
we  have  some  who  are  practically  free,  the  children  of  labourers  in  the 
parish  ;  they  pay  \$.  6d.  per  week,  perhaps. 

15.945.  That  covei'S  everything,  education  and  board  ? — And  clothes. 

1 5.946.  How  many  girls  are  there  attending  the  industrial  school  ? 
—14. 

15.947.  Have  you  any  applicants  that  you  are  not  able  to  admit  ? — 
No  ;  I  think, we  have  never  refiised  any  yet.  They  have  had  to  wait 
for  a  vacancy  sometimes. 

15.948.  {Lord  Lyttelton^  The  population  is  very  thin  ? — I  think  our 
population  is  just  over  200,  including  ourselves. 

15.949.  It  is  generally  a  scattered,  thin  population  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  a 
thin  population. 

.    15,950.  Is  every  article  of  clothing  provided  by  you  ? — ^Every  article 
of  clothing. 

15.951.  {Mr.  Fussell.)  I  think  the  chief  value  of  our  industrial 
school,  in  any  typical  sense,  is  this,  that  it  shows  how  an  industrial 
school  may  be  made  practically  useful,  namely,  by  providing  it  with  a 
full  amount  of  work.  In  my  experience  as  an  inspector  of  schools  I 
have  often  found  that  from  the  want  of  this  industrial  schools  have 
failed  to  realize  the  expectations  of  their  promoters.  We  have  ample 
work  for  our  girls  to  do. 

15.952.  Have  you  an  outlet  for  the  work  ? — By  work  I  mean  espe- 
cially the  household  work  and  service  of  the  boarding  school,  including 
washing,  baking,  and  so  on.     They  do  the  whole  of  this  work. 

15.953.  I  meant  as  to  sewing  and  needlework  ? — They  make  their 
own  clothes. 

{Miss  Kyherd.)  And  the  house  linen  ;  there  is  plenty  to  do. 

15.954.  {Dr.  Temple  to  Miss  Kyberd.)  In  the  other  school  what 
standard  are  you  able  to  reach  with  the  girls,  with  those  who  stay 
with  you  the  whole  of  the  time  ?  Can  you  tell  what  they  ai'e  able  to 
do  at  the  end  ? — ^I  suppose  the  best  test  is  that  we  turn  out  remarkably 
good  governesses.  We  have  now  sent  out  23  governesses  and  teachers. 
,■  15,955.  Have  any  of  them  been  examined  in  any  way  ? — Three  have 
passed  the  Cambridge  examination. 

15.956.  Should  you  consider  that  you  were  tolerably  sure  to  pass  all 
the  girls  who  remain  the  full  time  with  you  through  the  Cambridge  local 
examination  ?  —  I  am  not  certain  that  all  would  pass.  Candidates  fail 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  even  in  subjects  in  which  they  are  well 
prepared.  I  sent  one  last  year  of  whom  I  felt  quite  sure,  but  she  broke 
down  in  the  very  subject  which  she  and  I  thought  that  she  would 
do  best. 

15.957.  {Mr.  Aeland.)  What  was  that  ? — History. 

15.958.  Was  it  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  examination  ? — The  Cam- 
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Tbridge  examiriation.    I  believe  that  the  University  of  Oxford  does. not  ^ev.J.  G.  C. 

examine  girls.  T&iHi's'' 

15.959.  {Dr.  Temple.)    Though  you   could   not   ensure   success  in     ^"^^jji^d, 

individual  cases,  could  you  not  ensure  that  a  certain  proportion  would       

pass  ? — ^Yes.  17thAprai866 

15.960.  How  many  ?     Wliat  proportion  do  you  think  could  pass  that r 

examination,  three  fourths  ? — If  they  stayed  with  us  a  sufficient  time 

they  would,  I  think. 

15.961.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  do  not  profess  to  train  governesses, 
but  yet  you  send  out  a  good  many  ? — We  do  not  profess  to  be  only  a 
•training  school  for  governesses,  but  we  do  train  governesses. 

15,962..  You  practise  them  in  teaching  ? — Yes,. 

15,963.  In  the  schools  below  ? — Among  the  young  children  ;  not  in 
the  schools  below. 

•  15,954.  The  elder  pupils  teach  the  younger  ? — {Mr.  Ftissell.)  Yes, 
sometimes  ;  and  they  occasionally  teach  in  the  mixed  school  on  Sundays. 

15.965.  Do  you  admit  them  into  the  girls'  school  at  any  age  ? — 
{Miss  Kyberd.)  Yes. 

15.966.  What  age  do  they  generally  come  at  ?  What  age  is  the 
youngest  ? — Nine  years.    . 

15.967.  When  you  teach  Latin  to.  these  girls  at  1 6  years  of  age  ia 
that  on  their  own  application,  or  at  your  own  discretion  ? — Their  own 
application. 

15.968.  For  what  purpose  do  you  iniagine  they  wish  to  leaa-n  Latin  ? 
■»— Many  of  them  go  out  as  governesses,  and  they  are  very  often  required 
to  teach  Latin  to  little  boys.  It  is  taught  to  some  for  that  reason ; 
.  others  frequently  wish  to  learn  it  because  their  friends  are  learning  it. 

15.969.  Is  no  difficulty  found  in  teaching  Latin  at  such  an  advanced 
age  as  16  ? — I  do  not  teach  it ;  but  I  fancy  it  is  more  easily  taught  then 
'Ihan  younger  ? 

15  970.  After  being  well  grounded  in  English  and  French,  you  think.? 
i— Yes.  We  examine  them  when  they  enter,  and  keep  a  record  of  what 
they  do  ;  and  there  is  a  written  examination  every  half  year  after  they 
return  from  the  holidays. 

15.971.  Do  your  young  ladies  play  at  cricket  ? — ^Yes. 

{Mr.  Fussell.)  In  each  case  the  parents  apply  for  permission  for  their 
daughters  to  play  at  cricket,  otherwise  they  are  not  allowed. 

15.972.  {Mr.  Acland.)  They  have  a  special  dress  for  the  purpose  ? 
{Miss  Kyberd.)  Yes  ;  no  girl  is  allowed  to  play  without  her  parents' 

permission,  and  without  a  proper  dress.  We  find  that  the  best 
cricketers  are  generally  the  best  scholars. 

{Mr.  Fussell.)  That  is  almost  invariably  the  case. 

15.973.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  good 
teachers  ? — We  find  it  very  difficult  indeed.    We  never  get  teachers 

'-"who  know  much  of  English  or  arithmetic  unless  we  get  them  from  one 
of  the  training  schools  ;  and  then  there  is  this  difficulty,  that  they  know 
little  else.  They  know  no  language  but  their  own,  and  seldom  anything 
of  instrumental  music.     The  great  failing  in  teachers  generally  is  the 

'Want  of  the  power  of  government.  It  takes  me  at  least  two  years  to 
train  them  to  this. 

15.974.  Are  you  speaking  of  those  who  have  come  to  you  from  Fish- 
ponds or  Whitelands  ? — Yes.  It  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  manage  our 
elder  girls  with  judgment ;  not  to  quarrel  with  them,  and  yet  not  lose 
power  over  them. 

15.975.  You  find  them  deficient  in  self-control  and  discretion  ? — 
Deficient  in  judgment. 

0    {Mr,  Fussell.)  It  is  a.  different  class  of  girls  they  have  to  manage. 
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Bet).  J.  G.  C.    They  enter  into  closer  relations  with  our  pupils  than  is  the  case  in  the 

Fv^eU,M.A.,  schools  for  which  they  have  been  trained.     They  have  to  mix  socially 

Kh"d^'     ^^^*^  them,  and  share  in   their   amusements,  without  impairing  their 

^  authority. 

17thApriI1866.       15,976.  {Lord  Lyttelton  to  Miss  Kyherd.')  Does  it  occur  to  you  that 

to  improve  the  education  of  governesses  for  the  upper  middle  class  any 

method  could  be  adopted  ? — A  proper  examination  ;  examination  for  a 
certificate,  as  is  done  for  trained  teachers  for  elementary  schools. 

15.977.  Have  you  regular  examinations  from  outside  ? — No  ;  the 
school  managers  look  over  many  of  the  papers. 

{Mr.  Fussell.)  It  may  be  said  there  is  examination  from  outside. 
Mr.  Church,  of  Oriel,  is  our  next  neighbour,  and  he  takes  a  leading 
part  in  the  examination  in  French. 

{Miss  JCi/bcrd.)  When  the  Government  inspector  comes  down  to  the 
village  school  we  beg  him  to  favour  us  with  an  inspection,  and  he 
does  so. 

15.978.  (^Lord  Lyttelton  to  Miss  Kyberd.")  With  regard  to  the  quali- 
fications of  governesses  in  the  respects  you  have  mentioned,  a  certificate 
could  hardly  assure  us  of  good  judgment  and  power  of  government  ? 
— A  certificate  would  tell  you  that  the  holder  of  it  had  the  know- 
ledge in  her  head  to  begin  with  ;  and  it  ought  to  tell  you  that  she  has 
been  trained  somewhere  where  she  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
learning  her  work. 

15.979.  Would  you  have  training  institutions  for  teachers  for  the 
upper  middle  class  ? — I  do  not  think  I  would  call  them  training  insti" 
tutions.  I  would  have  good  schools,  regularly  inspected  ;  and  those 
who  go  out  as  teachers  ought  to  have  a  certificate  of  knowledge,  and 
one  of  capacity  for  teaching  and  managing,  from  the  head  of  the  school 
where  she  has  been  brought  up. 

15.980.  You  would  always  have  the  practice  of  teaching  part  of  their 
training  ? — Yes. 

15.981.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Are  there  any  other  observations  with 
which  you  are  disposed  to  favour  the  Commission  ? — {Mr.  Fussell.)  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  I  wish  to  put  forward. 

15.982.  {Mr.  Acland  to  Mr.  Fussell.)  Have  you  considered  the 
general  question  of  the  interest  which  girls  have  in  the  general  endow- 
ments for  the  education  of  classes  above  the  poor  ? — Yes,  I  feel  strongly 
upon  that  subject. 

15.983.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  subject  ? — I  have  a  very  strong 
feeling  that  they  ought  to  have  a  considerable  interest  in  such  endow- 
ments. I  base  that  opinion  on  two  grounds  ;  first,  that  I  do  not  see 
why  they  should  be  excluded  ;  and,  secondly,  because  my  experience  as 
an  inspector  of  schools  leads  me  to  say  that  they  would  make  at  least 
as  good  a  use  of  them  as  boys. 

1 5.984.  Have  you  any  plan  to  suggest  ? — I  have  not  gone  so  far 
as  that. 

15.985.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Have  you  in  the  course  of  your  oflicial  duties 
heard  any  opinion  expressed  as  to  many  of  these  endowments  having  in 
their  original  form  been  destined  for  the  education  of  girls  as  well  as  of 
boys  ? — Conversationally  I  have  heard  a  great  deal,  but  nothing  that  I 
am  prepared  to  put  in  the  shape  of  evidence. 

15.986.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Supposing  that  arrangements  should  hereafter 
be  made  by  the  Legislature  or  otherwise  for  giving  girls  a  share  in  the 
endowments  of  grammar  schools  and  other  schools  of  the  same  grade, 
have  you  considered  in  what  way  girJs'  schools  might  be  inspected  ? — I 
think  that  at  the  outset  the  numbers  would  probably  be  few  ;  and,  with 

•the  permission  of  the  Council  Office,  some  of  my  colleagues  might  be 
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veiy  willing  to  spend  part  of  their  lioliclnys  in  that  work.     I  sliould  be   Jlev.  J.  G.  C. 
liappy  to  do  so.     As  the  work  increased  a  permanent  provision  would  Fii^seU,M.A., 
n  T,  and  Miss  S. 

of  course  be  necessary.  Kvberd. 

15.987.  From  your  experience  of  the  feelings  of  the  parents  do  you 

think  thei-e  would  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  having  girls'  schools  i7tbApriI1866. 
inspected  ? — None  whatever.  

{Miss  Kyherd^  Wo  always  invite  the  Government  inspector  to  come 
into  our  school  and  examine  us  in  the  same  way  as  he  examines  the 
village  school,  with  the  addition  of  the  extra  subjects,  French, 
German,  &c. 

15.988.  And  do  the  pupils  like  it? — The  pupils  like  it  very  much, 
and  are  anxious  to  write  homo  and  say  how  they  passed,  and  what 
they  did. 

15.989.  {To  Mr.  Fussell.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  certificates  for  middle-class  teachers  ? — Do  you  mean  in  the 
abstract,  or  with  respect  to  any  definite  plan  ? 

15.990.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  either  by  law  or  some  other 
arrangement  certificates  for  teachers  should  be  generally  established  in 
the  middle  class  ? — Most  decidedly. 

15.991.  Are  you  prepared  to  suggest  in  what  authority  the  responsi- 
bility either  of  the  inspection  of  schools  or  the  granting  of  certificates 
should  be  placed — in  the  universities,  or  the  State,  or  in  some  authority 
which  should  combine  both  ? — I  think  that  as  to  inspection  either  of 
those  two  authorities  would  answer  ;  but  one  whieli  combined  both 
would  perhaps  be  more  generally  acceptable.  As  regards  the  granting 
of  certificates,  the  addition  of  some  local  element  might  be  desirable. 

15.992.  You  mean  local  examinations  ? — Local  committees  or  councils 
I  mean.  They  might  either  hold  preliminary  examinations  by  means 
of  printed  examination  papers  issued  by  the  central  authority,  success 
in  their  examinations  being  a  condition  precedent  to  final  examination 
by  that  authority  itself;  or  they  might  depute  representative  examiners 
to  take  part  in  the  final  examination.  The  appointment  of  these 
examiners  by  the  local  councils  might  be  according  to  some  definite 
cycle,  resembling  in  that  respect  the  appointment  of  proctors  and 
university  examiners  by  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  I  should 
prefer  this  latter  plan. 

15.993.  How  would  you  secure  a  uniform  standard  for  the  whole 
country  ? — If  out  of  three  elements  you  have  two  constant  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  third  would  scarcely  destroy  the  uniformity  of  the  standard. 

15.994.  {Lord  Lyttelt07i.)  Do  lliese  girls  finish  their  education  with 
you  ? — They  seldom  go  anywhere  else. 

15.995.  Do  you  apply  the  principle  of  emulation  as  much,  or 
nearly  as  much,  as  it  is  in  boj's'  schools,  to  the  girls  ? — Prizes  are  given 
for  absolute  progress,  for  absolute  work  done  upon  paper.  The  whole 
examination  is  in  writing. 

15.996.  It  is  a  competitive  eximaination  ? — Yes. 

15.997.  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  emulation  is  injurious  to 
girls  as  compared  with  boys  ? — Not  at  all. 

15.998.  You  do  not  find  them  over  stimulated,  or  made  nervous  by 
it  ? — Not  the  least. 

Adjourned. 
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Thursday,  19th  April  1866. 

PRESENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 

Lord  Ltttelton. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peter  Erle,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 
Miss  G.  King.  Miss  Gertrude  King  called  in  and  examined. 

l9thAprill866.       15,999.  (Lord  Taunton,')  I  believe  you  are  secretary  to  the  Society 
for  the  Employment  of  "WJonien  ? — ^Yes. 

16.000.  I  i^resume  that  is  a  society  the  object  of  which  is  to  provide 
employment  for  women  who  require  'it  ? — Yes,  for  women  who  are 
dependent  on  their  own  exertions. 

16.001.  How  long  has  it  been  established  ? — About  six  years.  I 
think  six  years  next  June. 

16.002.  Are  its  operations  conducted  on  a  considerable  scale  ? — We 
have  not  very  large  funds  at  our  disposal.  We  could  do  more  if  we 
had  more  opportunities. 

16.003.  About  how  many  are  you  able  to  find  employment  for  in  the 
course  of  the  year  ? — ^I  have  only  been  connected  with  the  Society 
seven  months.  I  think  we  have  found  employment  for  about  40  in  that 
time,  but  I  cannot  be  quite  sure  as  to  the  exact  number. 

16.004.  You  receive  applications  from  women  of  very  different  ages, 
and  different  classes  of  society,  do  you  not  ? — From  all  above  the  class 
of  domestic  servants.     We  do  not  treat  with  these  at  all. 

16.005.  Are  they  chiefly  young  women  who  apply  to  you  ? — ^We 
have  them  from  \6  to  40  or  50.  These  latter  are  often  quite  unfit  for 
exertion. 

16.006.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  judging  how  far  the  want 
of  a  good  previous  education  is  an  obstacle  to  women  obtaining  employ- 
ment that  is  useful  to  themselves  and  to  society  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
Those  that  have  had  good  training  can  always  get  employment  Avitli 
greater  ease  than  those  who  have  not. 

16.007.  Do  you  find  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  that 
come  to  you  are  very  deficient  in  education  ? — ^Yes  ;  many  are  very 
deficient. 

16.008.  Is  there  any  class  of  society  that  you  would  particularly 
apply  that  observation  to  ? — No. 

16.009.  Is  it  the  daughters  of  small  tradesmen  or  the  daughters  of 
professional  men  ? — Sometimes  the  daughter  of  a  small  tradesman  is 
r,p,ther  better  educated  than  those  who  have  been  in  a  higher  position. 

16.010.  What  is  the  nature  of  their  deficiency  in  education ;  is  it  a 
general  deficiency  or  is  it  a  want  of  any  special  instruction  for  special 
employment  ? — A  general  deficiency  in  elementary  training  ;  their 
letters  are  frequently  mis-spelt  and  badly  expressed  altogether. 

16.011.  They  are  not  able  to  spell  and  write  sufficiently  well  to  make 
themselves  useful  in  a  great  many  employments  ? — No ;  occasionally  a 
lady,  who  wishes  to  go  out  as  a  governess,  will  write  an  ill-spelt  letter. 
I  have  had  two  or  three  instances  of  this. 
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16.012.  Do  you  often  obtain  situations  as  governesses  foi-  applicants?  Miss  O.King, 
— ^Not  very  often.    "We  refer  such  applicants  to  the  Harley  Street         -    T 
Institution,  which  is  especially  for  that  class.  igthApnliSbb 

16.013.  Do  you  believe  that  young  women  who  come  to  you  are  less 
well  educated  than  their  brothers  in  the  same  classes  of  life  ? — I  think 
so  5  almost  universally. 

16.014.  More  superficially  and  less  carefully  educated  ? — ^Yes ;  and 
there  is  not  the  same  expense  or  trouble  given  to  their  education. 

16.015.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  circumstance  ? — That  the 
brothers  cannot  get  employment  without  education,  and  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  employment  for  girls  is  not  so  often  considered. 

16.016.  Therefore,  if  there  is  only  a  limited  sum  to  be  applied  in  the 
education  of  the  family,  the  parents  devote  it  to  educate  the  sons  rather 
than  the  daughters  ? — Certainly. 

16.017.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ? — I 
think  if  niore  employments  were  open  for  women  ;  if  they  were  allowed 
to  go  in  for  competitive  examinations,  for  clerkships,  and  secretaryships^ 
as  boys  are,  that  that  would  give  them  a  stimulus  for  work.  There  are 
many  situations  which  women  might  fill. 

16.018.  There  are  vai-ious  handicraft  trades  for  which  women  would 
be  well  adapted,  from  which  they  are  excluded  by  custom  ? — Yea ;  there 
are  several  in  which  the  masters  themselves  acknowledge  that  women 
could  do  the  work ;  only  there  is  such  a  prejudice  against  introducing 
them  among  the  men. 

16.019.  Among  the  workmen  ? — ^Yes. 

16.020.  Do  you  think  that  is  owing  to  a  jealousy  of  women  which 
makes  them  not  wish  that  they  should  participate  in  their  labour  and  so 
perhaps  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  ? — Partially,  and  partially  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  women  themselves ;  they  are  often  not  so  steady  and 
reliable.  They  have  not  i-eceived  the  same  eai-ly  training,  and  they  do 
not  like  to  serve  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship. 

16.021.  I  suppose  there  are  many  of  these  young  women,  with  whom 
you  come  in  contact,  who  would  be  very  glad  to  get  remunerative  em-, 
ployment  in  riiany  parts  of  manufacture,  such  as  painting  on  china,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  for  which  women  are  quite  as  well  adapted  and  as 
likely  to  succeed  as  men  ? — ^Yes  ;  they  would  be  very  glad  indeed  of 
such  employment. 

16.022.  Are  there  any  other  employments  of  that  kind  ? — There  is 
plate  engraving,  about  which  I  have  been  inquiring  lately,  engraving 
monograms,  crests,  and  other  work  of  this  sort. 

16.023.  Do  you  mean  that  women  are  now  excluded  from  thatbranch 
of  industry  ? — They  are  excluded  almost  entirely,  I  think. 

16.024.  And  that  is  from  the  causes  to  which  you  have  ad  verted  ? — 
I  think  so ;  the  men  will  not  admit  them,  wiU  not  teach  them,  will  not 
give  them  the  training ;.  at  least  a  man  might  be  engaged  to  teach  a 
class,  but  unless  women  could  be  introduced  as  apprentices  they  would 
not  gain  business  habits,  or  a  thorough  insight  into  the  working  of  the 
trade,  and,  of  course  teaching  them  simply  the  art  is  of  no  use. 

16.025.  They  will  not  allow  them  to  obtain  the  practise  of  working 
in  this  art  ? — No ;  I  think  that  is  the  difficulty. 

16.026.  {Mr.  Acland.)  They  are  allowed  to  work  on  wood  engi-aving, 
are  they  not  ? — I  think  only  a  few  ladies  do  it. 

16.027.  {Dr.  5<ormr.).  Some  watchmakers  employ  women,  do  they 
not  ? — I  went  to  one  who  talks  a  great  deal  about  employing  women,  but 
I  could  not  get  him  to  do  .anything.  He  professes  to  do  it,  but  he  could 
neither  tell  me  where  I  could  get  women  trained,  nor  would  he  give 
me  any  opportunity  of  placing  women  with  him. 
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Miss  G.  King.  "  16,028.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  think  you  said  something  about  exami- 
— ;-         nations,  do  you  anticipate  good  results  from  the  Cambridge  system  of 
19thAprill866.  giving  certificates  to  women  upon  examination,  as  a  stimulus  to  female 
education  ? — I  think  they  will  be  very  useful. 

16.029.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  want  of  good  schools  to  receive  girls 
when  the  parents  are  disposed  to  send  them  there  at  a  reasonable  cost  ? 
—Yes,  at  a  reasonable  cost  certainly. 

16.030.  You  think  there  is  such  a  want  ? — I  think  so. 

16.031 .  A  want  of  good  day  schools,  for  instance,  in  this  great  town  ? 
—Yes.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  day  schools.  I  know  a 
girl's  education  is  very  expensive  if  it  is  at  all  good. 

16.032.  Even  excluding  the  accomplishments  of  education,  you  think 
a  good  solid  plain  education  for  a  girl  is  a  very  expensive  thing  ? — 
Yes.  I  do  not  think  you  get  so  good  an  education  in  private  schools  as 
is  given  in  the  national  school  ordinarily. 

16.033.  {Lord  LyUelton.)  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  inquiring  where 
the  ladies  who  come  to  you  for  employment  have  been  educated  ? — 
Yes  ;  if  they  are  going  to  be  governesses  or  to  try  for  anything  of  that 
sort  I  generally  ask  that  question. 

16.034.  Have  many  of  them  been  brought  up  only  at  home  ? — A  great 
number  of  them.  They  have  often  been  brought  up  at  home  till  they 
are  14  or  16,  and  then  sent  for  a  year  or  so  to  some  finishing  school. 

16.035.  Plow  do  you  examine  them  to  ascertain  what  they  are  fit 
for  ? — 1  can  do  that  but  very  slightly.  I  generally  make  them  write 
me  a  letter  ;  that  is  almost  the  only  way  I  have  of  judging,  and  they 
have  to  bring  testimonials  from  former  employers. 

16.036.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  you  get 
a  fair  average  sample  of  the  education  of  the  classes  out  of  the  persons 
who  apply  to  you  ? — I  cannot  say.     We  have  a  good  many  applicants. 

16.037.  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  the  w.aifs  ? — 
No,  I  think  not.  They  are  all  women  who  have  to  depend  on  their 
own  exertions,  and  are  anxious  to  assist  themselves.  They  seldom 
have  any  private  means  of  support. 

16.038.  Are  we  to  understand  that  your  view  of  their  insufficient 
education  applies  to  the  mental  training  of  the  women  or  to  their 
acquirements  ? — To  the  mental  training.  I  do  not  think  that  accom- 
plishments, if  that  is  what  you  mean  by  acquirements,  matter  very 
much  if  they  are  really  soundly  trained. 

16.039.  What  joxx  set  value  upon  would  be  that  mental  aptitude 
which  would  be  the  result  of  sustained  mental  discipline  ? — Yes, 
exactly. 

16.040.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  It  has  been  stated  in  the  reports  of  the 
Society  that  the  difficulty  is  much  more  in  the  inaptitude  of  these  ladies 
for  many  branches  of  emploj-ment  than  in  obtaining  such  employment 
for  them  if  they  were  apt  for  it  ? — It  is  more  so. 

16.041.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  a  general  willingness  in  the 
country  to  employ  ladies  in  this  way  if  they  were  fit  for  it  ? — ^People 
are  not  very  willing  to  employ  ladies  where  they  can  employ  men  I 
think.     I  do  not  know  the  reason. 

16.042.  {Dr.  Storrar.')  Does  not  that  unwillingness  even  extend 
further,  say  for  instance,  that  a  lady  wishes  to  teach  her  daughters  music 
or  drawing,  there  is  generally  a  preference  given  to  a  master  over  a 
mistress,  even  if  that  preference  involved  a  higher  payment  ? — Yes,  it 
is  always  so,  and  that  I  think  is  unfair.  Women  ought  to  have  as  high 
terms  for  teaching,  if  they  teach  well,  as  men. 

16.043.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  the  number  of  applications  increase  or 
diminish  ? — I  have  never  been  at  the  office  in  the  spring  before,  so  that 
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I  do  not  know  ;  no  day  book  used  to  be  kept,  so  that  I  have  no  means  Miss  G.  Kiny. 
of  judging.     We  have  a  great  many  more  applicants  now  than  when  I         — T 
first  joined  the  Society,  but  that  was  in  the  autumn.     It  may  be  only  '9thApriU866. 
the  difference  of  season. 

16.044.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  To  what  extent  has  the  Society  had  success 
in  the  introduction  of  ladies  as  nurses  ? — We  have  sent  several,  four  or 
five  lately  down  to  Netley  hospital,  the  Government  Hospital  at 
Southampton,  and  the  superintendent-general  of  nurses  has  applied 
several  times  at  the  office.  We  have  one  client  in  the  Nursing  home  at 
Bath,  and  another  has  just  gone  to  the  Homo  at  Liverpool. 

16.045.  It  is  not  through  your  Society,  is  it,  that  some  of  the  London 
hospitals  have  been  provided  with  nurses  lately  ? — No. 

16.046.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  the  introduction 
of  ladies  into  hospitals  as  nurses  has  proved  a  success  ? — Yes,  and  we 
are  trying  to  introduce  nursing  very  much,  but  nurses  are  not  very 
well  paid,  and  perhaps  a  lady  has  entirely  to  depend  on  her  salary,  and 
has  others  dependent  upon  her.  Then  they  are  so  very  particular  about 
the  ladies  whom  they  take.  If  a  person  is  the  least  delicate  in  any  way 
they  will  not  engage  her. 

16.047.  That  is  but  reasonable  ? — Of  course  it  is,  but  it  makes  a 
difficulty  with  many  ladies  who  have  gone  through  an  immense  deal  of 
trouble  and  are  very  often  not  strong. 

•16,048.  {Mr.  Erie.)  I  suppose  your  Society  does  not  provide  any  in- 
struction for  young  women  does  it  ? — We  have  a  book-keeping  class, 
and  there  is  a  law  copying  office  connected  with  the  Society  where  we 
train  girls  for  copying  law  papers. 

16.049.  Do  they  get  much  employment  ? — There  are  eight  clerks  in 
pretty  constant  employment. 

16.050.  That  is  a  very  humble  class,  merely  writing,  is  it  not  ? — No, 
they  are  respectable  tradesmen's  daughters. 

16.051.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  board  your  applicants  at  all  ? — ^No, 
we  have  no  moans  of  doing  that. 

16.052.  Do  you  pay  them  for  any  work  they  do  of  this  kind  ? — At 
the  law  copying  office  the  clerks  receive  regular  payment,  and  the  book- 
keepers, when  certificated,  are  nearly  sure  of  employment.  We  also 
apprentice  girls  to  tradesmen  as  far  as  we  can. 

16.053.  Yours  is  merely  an  office  as  it  were  ? — Only  an  office;  we 
only  ha.ve  tlie  one  room. 

16.054.  Then  the  expenses  of  such  an  office  cannot  be  very  great  ? — 
No,  the  income  is  very  small. 

16.055.  {Lord  Li/ttelton.)  Have  you  promoted  their  employment  in 
printing  ? — A  great  many  have  been  employed  in  printing. 

16.056.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Do  you  adopt  any  means  for  procuring  the 
speci.nl  instruction  for  j-^oung  women  who  require  employment  ? — My 
chief  duty  is  going  about  to  the  various  tradespeople  whose  trades  I 
have  found  are  entirely  suitable  to  women,  and  trying  to  get  them  to 
give  the  instruction  necessary. 

16.057.  Yon  have  no  funds  for  procuring  instruction  for  them? — ^No, 
unless  parents  can  pay  a  premium.  AVe  arc  most  anxious  to  obtain 
funds  for  these  purposes. 

16.058.  You  mentioned  just  now  that  one  obstacle  to  their  success  in 
obtaining  employment  was  their  unwillingness  to  go  through  a  pre- 
paratoiy  study  for  it,  as  an  apprenticeship,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
professions  which  do  not  require  that  ?— For  any  of  those  they  would 
suit.  It  is  only  the  seven  years  apprenticeship  that  they  shrink  from, 
and  I  think  that  is  chiefly  the  parents'  fault,  because  they  are  not 
willing  to  provide  a  home  for  so  long  a  time  for  their  daughters. 

2.  Zz 
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Miss  G.King.       16,059.  But,  for  instance,  musical  employments  and  things  of  that 
— -  kind  do  not  require  an  apprenticeship  ? — No,  but  they  require  special 

l9thAprill866.  aptitude,  ti-aining,  and  practice. 

16.060.  Are  there  many  employed  at  the  electric  telegi-aph  offices  ? — 
Yes,  a  great  many.  We  have  two  girls  now  iu  training  iotake  charge 
of  stations  in  the  country.  We  have  a  girl  training  for  Chatham,  one 
for  Norwich,  and  one  is  in  treaty  for  Newark-upon-Trent  now. 

16.061.  I  think  there  is  one  large  company  in  London  which  employs 
women  exclusively  ? — ^Yes.  I  know  Mrs.  Craig  is  the  manager  of  it. 
I  forget  which  company  it  is. 

16.062.  They  of  coui-se  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
instruction  ? — No,  but  the  salaries  are  so  very  small. 

16.063.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  women  accept  somewhat  lowei'  wages 
than  men  for  the  same  work? — Yes,  I  think  so.  In  the  Magnetic 
Telegraph  Company  they  pay  men  clerks  a  gTeat  deal  higher  wages 
than  they  do  the  women. 

16.064.  (Lord  Lr/ttelton.)  Can  they  write  to  you  fairly  good  letters  ? — 
Many  of  them.  Some  of  them  write  better  letters  than  you  would  expect 
from  their  appearance. 

16.065.  Do  they  generally  spell  well  ? — I  have  a  great  many  mis-spelt 
letters,  but  not  from  women  employed  in  telegraph  work.  They  are 
not  employed  unless  they  can  write  a  good  hand  and  spell  correctly. 

Miss  D.  Scale.  Miss  Dokothea  Bealk  called  in  and  examined.* 

16.066.  (Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  are  the  principal  of  the 
Cheltenham  College  for  Ladies  ? — Yes. 

16.067.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  situation  ? — Eight  years 
next  midsummer. 

16.068.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  institution  ? — It  is  a  proprietary 
college  for  ladies. 

16.069.  Is  it  on  a  considerable  scale  P^There  are  131  pupils  now 
who  are  regular  students,  i.  e.,  who  take  the  general  course  of  instruc- 
tion ;  besides  there  are  a  few  who  come  for  special  studies — the  majority 
take  the  usual  course  of  instruction.  It  is  very  much  like  a  public 
school  in  its  constitution. 

16.070.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  it  wholly  a  day  school  ? — Yes,  but 
there  are  two  ladies  who  receive  boarders  in  connexion  with  it. 

16.071.  (Lord  Taunton^  What  in  round  numbers  is  the  expense  of 
the  education  of  a  girl  at  this  college  ? — Do  you  mean  when  they 
attend  daily  ? 

16.072.  Yes. — The  first  division  is  22  guineas  per  annum,  the  second 
division  17  guineas,  and  the  third  division  12  guineas;  that  includes 
everything  except  music  and  dancing,  I  mean  an  ordinary  English 
education,  besides  drawing  and  calisthenics,  French  and  German. 

16.073.  I  presume  that  the  pupils  who  attend  a  school  of  this  de- 
scription come  from  what  may  be  called  the  upper  division  of  the  middle 
class  ? — Yes.  If  I  give  you  a  jsrospectus  and  a  nomination  paper,  j'ou 
will  see  how  that  is  arranged.  ( The  same  were  handed  to  the  Commis- 
sioners.) That  is  the  form  of  entrance  ;  none  are  admitted  but  the 
daughters  of  independent  gentlemen  or  professional  men.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  Cheltenham  College  in  that  respect,  we  have  a  great 
many  sisters  of  the  boys  who  attend  there. 


*Thvoughoiit  the  evidence  I  must  be  understood  as  speaking  of  those  who  enter 
for  the  ■whole  course,  and  -whom  we  call  regular  students. 
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16,074.  Do  you  mean  that  you  could  refuse  to  admit  a  girl  ■v^'ho  was  MissD.  Beale. 
in  a  lower  class  of   society? — Yes.     You  will  see  by  the  form  of        r    ^,„.„ 
nomination  that  she  would  not  be  admissible.      The  proprietors  keep  l^thApn        . 
the  nominations  in  their  own  hands,  as  is  the  case  at  the  Cheltenham 
College. 

16^075.  May  anybody  become  a  proprietor  ?— No;  the  council  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  of  admitting  or  not  admitting  a  proprietor. 

16.076.  In  short,  the  object  of  the  whole  institution  is  that  girls 
only  of  a  certain  class  of  life  shofuld  be  admissible  to  the  school  ? — 
Yes. 

16.077.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  Was  it  established  since  the  boys'college  ? 
—Yes.     In  1853. 

16.078.  {Lord  Taunton,')  At  what  age  are  girls  admissible  to  this 
school  ? — There  are  some  6  years  old  ;  the  third  division  cbntains 
children  from  6  to  12,  there  are  27  in  the  third  division. 

16.079.  Do  you  often  have  girls  who  enter  the  school  at  a  more 
advanced  age  ? — Yes,  very  often.     About  one-third  are  over  15. 

16.080.  Up  to  what  age  1- — We  have  had  three  who  were  over  30, 
but  then  those  are  peculiar  cases  of  ladies  who  have  entered  as  pupil's 
for  about  a  year,  in  order  to  study  our  system  ;  two  have  come  from 
Norway,  who  desired  to  learn  the  English  method.  Others  have 
entered  who  were  over  20;  but,  generally  speaking,  pupils  cease  to  be 
regular  students  about  18  or  19,  though  they  may  continue  to  take 
special  studies. 

16.081.  Have'you  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  sort  of  education 
which  girls  in  this  class  of  life  generally  receive  ? — Yes.  When  pupils 
enter,  I  always  give  them  an  examination  paper  to  write  ;  I  inquire 
what  history  they  have  been  reading  lately — wliat  reign  they  know 
best,  and  I  generally  give  them  some  well  knoivn  character  or  reign  in 
English  history  to  write  upon.  Then  I  ask  them  what  they  have  done  last 
in  arithmetic,  and  I  set  an  easy  sum  on  the  last  rule  that  they  profess 
to  know  ;  then  I  give  them  some  French  verbs,  regular,  if  they  profess 
to  know  the  regular  verbs ;  auxiliary,  if  they  profess  to  know  the 
auxiliary  verbs  ;  or  irregular,  if  they  profess  to  know  the  irregular 
verbs.  Sometimes  I  put  a  few  geographical  questions,  set  a  piece  of 
parsing,  or  an  easy  piece  of  French,  if  they  profess  to  know  French.  I 
keep  the  papers;  I  have  not  quite  all  from  the  beginning,  but  during 
the  last  years  I  have  always  preserved  them,  and  I  have  now  nearly 
200.  I  have  them  arranged  for  your  inspection  in  three  parcels.  The 
first  contains  100  papers,  and  is  subdivided  thus : — 

15  papers  by  children  from  10  to  11  years  old. 

15  „  „  11    „  12         „ 

15  „  „  12   „  13        „ 

15  „  „  13   „  14 

20  „  „  14   „  15         „ 

20  „  „  15   „  18  or  19. 

The  second  contains  all  the  remaining  papers  -written  by  those  who 
entered  over  15.  The  third,  all  the  remaining  papers  of  those  who 
entered  under  15. 

I  have  also  brought  a  complete  set  of  papers  on  English  history, 
written  for  the  examiner  last  June,  and  subsequently  returned  to  me 
(these  are  written  by  the  different  classes,  from  class  I.  to  class  IX.), 
and  the  papers  on  astronomy,  natural  science,  and  Euclid. 

16.082.  AVhat,  generally  speaking,  do  you  believe  to  be  the  defects 
of  female  education  in  this  class  of  life  ? — It  is  defective  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  in  the  rudimentary  parts.     I  have  certain  sio.tistics  on 
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MissD.Beale.  ^j,^^.    ^^y^^^^  which   I  have  brought  with  me;  I  have   altogether  52 
19thApriIl866.  examination   papers,  written  by  pupils   who   have  entered  above  the 

ago  of  15.     A  few  for  various  reasons  had  no  sums  set,  and   a  few 

others  were  to  learn  English  and  not  French,  so  that  these  subjects  are 
wanting  on  their  papers.  An  analysis  of  the  papers  gives  the  following 
results  : — 

Number  of  pupils  who  professed  to  have  learned — 

Fractions            .         .         -8,  each  sum  set  was  wrong. 

Rule  of  Three,  or  Practice  18,        „            „  „ 

Compound  Long  Division  .  14,  of  these  13  were  „ 

Compound  Short  Division  .     1,  it  was  „ 

Compound  Multiplication  .     5,  all  were  „ 

Simple  Multiplication         .     3,  2  were  right. 

I  turn  next  to  French  :  49  out  of  the  52  had  written  French  verbs, 
only  four  of  them  were  able  to  write  correctly  the  few  tenses  set,  10 
failed  even  in  avoir  and  fitre. 

16.083.  With  regard  to  the  spelling  ? — There  were,  I  think,  six 
papers  which  contained  no  error  in  spelling.  There  were  not  more 
than  six  ;  there  might  have  been  five.  Six  are  marked  as  bad,  four  as 
very  bad  in  this  i-cspect. 

16.084.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Out  of  the  52  ?— Yes. 

16.085.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  they  generally  very  deficient  in  spell- 
ing ? — I  think  it  would  be  best  to  show  you  the  papers  as  they  arc 
classified.  I  have  brought  the  papers  with  me  that  you  may  verify  my 
statements  if  you  wish. 

16.086.  Do  you  believe  that  the  majority  of  those  young  ladies  have 
received  their  previous  education  at  home  or  in  schools  ? — I  drew  up 
as  correctly  as  I  was  able  a  table  which  I  forwarded  in  reply  to  the 
printed  papers  which  you  sent  to  me,  but  I  cannot  answer  it  from 
memory.*  Parents  always  have  to  enter  on  the  nomination  paper 
whether  the  children  have  been  at  school  before,  but  then  they  may 
have  been  there  when  they  were  little  children,  and  have  left  for  tlie  last 
ten  years  ;  still,  of  my  own  knowledge,  I  can  answer  to  some  extent, 
and  you  will  find  the  result  on  the  paper  referred  to. 

16.087.  Do  you  believe  that  very  often  the  education  of  girls  in  this 
condition  of  life  is  worse  than  that  which  is  received  by  persons  of  a 

*  Extracts  from  Miss  Beale's  Answers  to  the  Commhsioners'  Schedule  of  Questions. 

On  looking  over  tho  names  of  126  pupils  who  entered  the  college  above  the  age  of 
12,  and  airanging  them  from  memory  under  four  heads,  I  find  that  1  have  classiiied 
as  follows :  -■- 

Very  badly  prepared,  42  of  whom  27  had  been  at  school. 
Badly  „         27         „         17  „ 

Fairly  „         30         „         14  „ 

Well  „         13         „  7  „ 

It  is  scarcely  safe  to  venture  on  any  conclusion  derived  from  so  small  a  comparison, 
the  more  so,  as  amongst  those  who  have  been  at  school,  some  may  have  spent  only  a 
short  time  there.  Some  however,  of  those  who  produced  papers  almost  inconceivably 
bad,  have  to  my  knowledge  spent  many  years  at  school ;  and,  considering  that  tho3s 
who  have  found  a  good  school  probably  stay  there,  yet  the  number  of  those  who 
leave  to  come  to  us  is  large,  and  the  schools  have  the  preponderance  among  the  "  bad  " 
and  "  very  bad,"  whilst  the  "  good  "  are  pretty  equally  divided,  I  hazard  the  opinion 
that  there  are  greater  extremes  in  schools,  that  something  is  almost  sure  to  be  learned 
with  a  private  governess,  hut  that  in  schools,  v/hilst  some,  do  well  and  are  trained  to  a 
much  higher  standard  tlian  is  usually  attained  by  solitary  instruclion,  yet  evidence  is 
afforded  that  there  are  expensive  schools,  where  pupils  who  have  naturally  fair  abili- 
ties may  remain  for  yeiirs,  without  obtaining  the  rudimentsof  education.  I  mean,  leave 
them,  incapable  of  v/riting,  spelling,  or  composing  fairly  in  their  own  language,  almost 
ignorant  of  I^renoh  gramjnar,  and  scarcely  able  to  work  the  simplest  sums  correctly. 
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much  humbler  condition  at  the  National  schools  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  I  Miss  D^eale, 
can  prove  that  by  the  papers  which  I  have.  First,  I  will  give  you  our  19*11^^01111866. 
own  entrance  papers,  and  then  I  will  give  you  some  papers  which  I 
brought  with  me  from  one  of  the  Cheltenham  National  schools.  I  think 
if  they  ai"c  put  side  by  side  you  Avill  see  it  {handing  some  to  the  Com-' 
mission).  I  have  written  upon  most  of  the  entrance  papers  what  posi- 
tion the  father  occupied.  I  have  erased  the  names,  but  a  great  many 
were  in  the  Indian  army.  I  have  analysed  from  the  total  entries  iu 
the  nomination  book  the  rank  from  which  the  pupils  came.  Daughters 
of  officers  in  the  ai-my,  -27  ;  private  gentlemen,  -27.  These  numbers  are 
very  approximately  correct.  Clergymen,  -20  ;  medical  men,  '8  ;  or  in- 
cluding medical  men  in  the  army  as  well,  "17  ;  civil  service,  "6  ;  lawyers 
and  barristers,  "4  ;  bankers  and  managers  of  banks,  "2  ;  naval  officers, 
•1  ;  and  various,  '5,  such  as  merchants,  surveyois,  manufacturers,  and 
so  on. 

16.088.  To  what  do  you  mainly  attribute  the  bad  state  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  middle  classes — is  it  to  the  v/ant  of  good  schools,  or  to  tha 
little  knowledge  of  the  parents  of  what  a  good  education  ought  to  be, 
or  to  what  cause  should  you  attiibute  it  ? — I  think  the  remedy  for  bad 
work  is  to  bring  such  work  to  the  light.  I  think  it  is  because  it  has 
all  been  carried  on  in  darkness,  because  the  parents  are  not  able  to 
distinguish  between  good  and  bad,  and  nobody  knows,  that  things  have 
reached  such  a  state. 

16.089.  "What  remedies  would  you  propose  to  apply  ? — I  should 
advise,  certainly,  some  system  of  examination. 

16.090.  Do  you  mean  of  schools  or  of  individuals  ? — I  think  I  should 
first  of  all  require  tlie  examination  of  teachers.  Tiiis  I  regard  as  a 
primary  desideratum  ;  then  an  inspectional  examination  of  schools,  if 
schools  could  be  induced  to  receive  examiners,  but  the  grand  difficulty 
I  think  will  be  to  induce  schools  to  admit  examiners.  The  system  of 
examination  that  we  have  adopted  for  the  last  three  years  has  been 
this  : — We  have  got  several  distinguished  men  from  Oxford  (examiners 
there)  to  interest  themselves  in  the  subject.  Mr.  Sidney  Owen,  the 
historical  lecturer  at  Christ  Church,  undertook  the  management  of  the 
examination,  and  he  asked  several  others  to  assist  him  ;  but  last  year,  as 
he  was  too  much  engaged  in  the  schools,  the  examination  was  under- 
taken by  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  were  not  all  connected  with  Ox  ford. 
Professor  Ramsay  took  natural  science  ;  the  President  of  the  British 
Association,  Professor  Phillips,  took  astronomy  ;  Dr.  Adams,  of  Man- 
chester, took  the  English  language  ;  the  Rev.  John  Eaton,  Fellow  and 
late  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  and  Public  Examiner  at  Oxford,  took 
the  Scripture  ;  Mr.  Newman,  Fellow  and  Historical  Lecturer  at  Baliol 
College,  Oxford,  took  tlie  histoiy  ;  the  physical  geography  was  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Etheridge  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines ;  mathematics 
by  Mr.  Esson,  Fellow  of  Merton  and  Public  Examiner  ;  English  liter- 
ature, by  the  Rev.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cheltenham  College  ;  French,  by 
Mons.  Pagliardini,  of  Saint  Paul's  School  ;  and  German,  by  Dr. 
Schrader,  of  Bonn. 

16.091.  Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  system  of  instruction  pur- 
sued at  this  college  ? — Yes,  tliere  are  some  points  in  M'hich  ours  is  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  other  schools ;  and  there  are  also  a  great  many 
things  in  ivhicli  it  is  difl'crent  essentially  from  the  London  ladies' 
colleges. 

16.092.  Will  you  liave  the  kindness  to  give  us  generally  the  character 
of  the  course  of  instruction  that  you  pursue  there,  as  distinguished  from 
other  schools  ;  you  teach  modern  languages,  1  presume  ? — Yes,  we  teach 
French ;  and  German  is  begun  about  the  middle  of  the  school. 
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MissD.Beah.       16,093.  Do  you  teach  Latin  at  all  ? — No,  only  in  exceptional  cases; 
,  '.     7,  „  „   because  we  think  that  two  languages  are  as  much  as  can  be  done  in 
l9thApnll866.  ordinary  cases  to  be  done  well. 

16.094.  You  prefer  French  to  Latin  ? — French  we  regard  as  a  ne- 
cessary, and  German  we  think  answers  the  purpose  of  Latin,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  a  complicated  grammar.  We  begin  teaching  the  declensions 
first  thoroughly  before  we  allow  jDupils  to  go  on  to  translation;  and  in 
the  translation  we  insist  upon  their  construing  in  the  same  rigid  way 
that  boys  do  Latin,  so  as  to  make  it  a  means  of  exact  teaching.  Then, 
if  they  write  exercises,  I  think  our  system  of  connection  is  different 
from  that  of  many  schools  and  colleges.  First,  every  teacher  is  required 
thoroughly  to  correct  the  exercises,  count  and  write  down  the  number 
of  faults,  and  sign  her  name  at  the  end  of  each  exercise.  The  practice 
of  allowing  pupils  to  correct  in  class  is,  I  believe,  quite  inconsistent 
with  accuracy.  Every  teacher  is  responsible  for  all  the  corrections  of 
her  class.  There  are  none  who  go  to  lectures,  and  whose  books  may 
be  passed  over,  or  looked  at,  perhaps,  once  a  quarter  ;  even  note-books 
are  thoroughly  examined  and  signed  by  the  teacher.  The  faults  in 
language  exercises  are  corrected  and  numbered,  and  before  another 
exercise  is  written  the  pupil  folds  the  pages,  and  writes  correctly,  in 
one  column,  the  sentence  in  which  the  mistake  occurred,  underlining 
the  words  that  were  wrong  in  the  other  column,  the  rule  broken. 
The  words  misspelt  in  the  English  exercises  are  similarly  numbered, 
and  have  to  be  written  out  a  given  number  of  times.  Perhaps 
the  most  distinctive  feature  of  our  system  is  the  importance  we 
attach  to  constant  written  as  well  as  oral  examination  on  what 
has  been  learned,  weekly,  quarterly,  yearly.  This  is  useful  not 
only  directly  to  the  pupils,  but  to  the  teacher,  showing  her  how 
far  her  teaching  is  suitable  to  her  jjupils.  Once  a  week  we  have  a 
written  examination — the  pupils  know  beforehand  what  subject  they  will 
be  examined  in,  but  not  what  the  questions  will  be  ;  they  write  in  the 
school-room,  as  at  any  other  examination.  These  papers  are  thoroughly 
corrected  by  the  class  teacher,  and  marked;  the  marks  gained  for  exami- 
nation are  in  proportion  to  those  which  can  be  gained  by  any  other  lesson 
as  five  to  one.  One  hour  each  week  is  devoted  to  giving  out  these 
papers,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  class,  and  criticizing  them  thoroughly 
as  to  matter,  style,  composition,  &c.  Again,  we  give,  I  think,  unusual 
prominence  to  historical  teaching,  which  we  regard  as  most  important, 
from  many  points  of  view.  In  the  lower  classes  we  'take  in  a  year  a 
lai'ger  portion  ;  in  the  higher,  we  work  out  a  short  period  in  considerable 
detail.  This,  we  believe,  gives  our  pupils  a  better  understanding  of  the 
subject,  interests  them  more,  and  is  more  calculated  to  give  them  a  taste 
for  historical  reading  in  after  life,  than  any  mere  acquaintance  with  out- 
lines would  do.  To  the  study  of  English  literature  we  also  attach  much 
importance.  Besides  receiving  regular  lessons,  the  pupils  get  up  original 
books,  with  more  or  less  help  from  teachers  ;  e.  g.,  Class  I.  read  last 
year  an  abridgment  of  Froissart.  This  year  they  have  taken  Philip  de 
Comines.  Glass  II.  has  made  a  special  study  this  year  of  portions  of 
the  Faery  Qucene.  Chronology  is  taught  by  maps  of  the  different 
centuries,  on  a  system  I  found  adopted  Avith  much  success  in  France. 

16.095.  What  are  the  cases  in  which  you  teach  Latin  ? — When  pupils 
desire  it,  and  when  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  German  for  me 
to  allow  it  ;  if  they  do  not  leai-n  German,  we  sometimes  let  them 
substitute  Latin. 

16.096.  I  think  I  see  from  your  returns  that  you  teach  the  exact 
sciences — Euclid  particularly  .? — Yes,  in  Class  I.  Our  system  of  teach- 
ing Euclid  is  also  different  from  that  of  most.     I  teach  Euclid  myself. 
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I  do  not  allow  a  book  to  be  used  at  all,  except  a  book  of  enunciations,  Miss  V.  BedU 
containing  no  figures.    I  begin  a  lesson  by  explaining  the  proposition  to         — - 
the  class  ;  when  they  say  they  understand  it,  they  have  to  write  it  then  19thApriU866 
and  there,  in  my  presence.     I  generally  have  a  pupil  who  assists  me  in 
looking  over  it  at  once.    When  it  has  been  made  correct,  that  paper  is 
taken  away,  and  the  proposition  written  at  home  in  a  book,  which  is 
given  up  and  again  corrected.     By  degrees,  as  pupils  get  on  to  about 
the  8th  proposition,  some  begin  not  to  want  much  explanation — some  of 
them  would  find  out  the  greater  part  of  the  propositions,  or  find  them 
out  with  a  little  help.     My  principle  is  to  give  as  little  help  as  possible; 
but  to  lead  them  on  to  find  out  for  themselves  ;  under  no  circumstances 
to  let  them  learn  by  heart,  and  to  induce  them  to  do  without  explana- 
tion as  far  as  they  can,  so  as  to  call  out  their  own  powers. 

16.097.  i^Sir  S.  Nbrthcote.)  How  far  do  you  get  them  in  Euclid  ? — 
One  has  gone  through  Book  VI. ;  another  is  in  Book  IV.  j  another  is 
doing  the  3rd  Book.    One  has  finished  Book  II.  ;  the  rest  are  in'Book  I. 

1 6.098.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Are  they  not  allowed  to  use  a  book  at  all  ? 
— Not  at  all,  except  a  book  of  enunciations.  They  do  not  always 
explain  propositions  in  the  usual  way.  Sometimes  they  invent  a 
different  way  of  their  own.  I  generally  like  them  to  have  that  way. 
If  it  is  much  more  complicated  than  the  one  in  Euclid,  I  would  explain 
that,  and  put  the  two  side  by  side. 

16,099  They  learn  it  wholly  from  yourself? — Yes,  they  do  not 
possess  books.  With  arithmetic  I  adopt  the  same  plan  in  giving  the 
explanations.  I  explain  the  principle  of  working,  and  they  write  it 
down  in  their  own  words.  Tlien  we  have  periodical  examinations  upon 
these  subjects. 

16.100.  In  working  Euclid,  do.  you  make  them  draw  the  diagrams  ? — 
Yes,  and  they  frequently  shade  them  in  coloured  chalk  ;  this  makes  the 
figure  cleai'er,  especially  in  Prop.  V.  I  have  a  set  of  examination  papers 
upon  Euclid  that  they  wi'ote  this  time  last  year  {handing  some  to  the 
Commission)  ;  they  are  all  corrected  in  red,  so  you  will  see  the  errors 
at  a  glance. 

16.101.  {Lord  Taunton.")  Do  you  teach  physical  science  at  all  ? — 
Yes,  in  Class  I.  Dr.  Wright  takes  the  physical  geography  and 
different  branches  of  natural  science.  Last  year  he  gave  a  course  of 
very  elementary  mechanics  and  hydrostatics,  simple  machines,  &c.  I 
think  his  class  quite  understood  the  structure  of  the  steam-engine  in  its 
simple  form. 

16.102.  Is  botany  taught  at  all  ? — Yes,  that  came  in  his  course. 
He  did  not  dwell  so  much  upon  the  classification  of  plants  as  upon  their 
physiology,  circulation,  and  structure.  Besides  Dr.  Wright,  wlio  takes 
physical  geography  and  natural  science,  Mr.  Webb,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  has  given  some  astronomical  lectures.  He 
does  uot  continue  the  whole  year  ;  he  takes  now  a  course  on  astronomy, 
now  on  optics,  now  on  electricity. 

16.103.  Do  you  consult  the  individual  tastes  of  girls,  as  to  the 
direction  with  regard  to  the  physical  sciences  ? — Yes  ;  we  do  to  a 
certain  extent;  but  generally  we  like  them  to  take  the  whole  course.  If 
the  parents  consider  that  a  girl  is  unable  to  do  so  much  work,  I  never 
hesitate  to  diminish  the  work  ;  and  I  should  never  let  a  pupil  do  what  I 
considered  was  more  than  she  was  equal  to. 

16.104.  Doyou  give  any  portion  of  time  to  the  accomplishments — ^music 
and  drawing  ? — We  are  obliged  to  allow  a  large  proportion  of  time  for 
■the  practice  of  the  piano  ;  we  allow  from  one  to  two  hours  every  day  for 
home  practice  in  the  higher  classes,  in  the  lower  classes  one  hour,  and 
with  quite  the  younger  ones  half  an  hour  would  be  considered  enough. 
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Uiss  D.  Beale.  16,105.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  these  three  divisions  of  the  school 
— -         according   to   age  ? — And   attainments.     When   a   pupil   comes   in   I 

i9thApnIl856.  examine  her  ;  she  may  be  16  and  yet  not  know  more  than  a  girl  of  12  ; 
it  would  not  do  for  me  to  put  her  in  the  third  division,  because  tliere 
the  teaching  would  be  unsuited  for  her  ;  her  mind  is  in  a  different 
state  of  development,  allliough  her  knowledge  may  be  small,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  entirely  classed  according  to  age  or  attainments,  but 
from  a  consideration  of  both.  Then  I  have  certain  classes  into  which 
■we  put  those  who  are  untrained,  and  yet  who  are  of  a  considerable  age, 
and  we  try  to  work  those  together  as  much  as  jDOSsible. 

16.106.  Is  it  the  regular  conr.se  to  pass  through  the  whole  of  these 
three  divisions,  from  the  one  to  the  other  ? — If  children  come  into  the 
third  they  go  gradually  up  ;  but  girls  change  schools  for  much  moro 
trifling  reasons  than  boys,  and  this  tends  greatly  to  hinder  their 
education. 

16.107.  Do  3'ou  ever  prepare  them  for  certain  professions,  suchasthaS 
of  governess  ? — There  are  very  few  who  toach  ;  there  are  about  five  or 
six  altogether  that  I  know  of,  and  of  those,  I  think,  only  one  has  taken 
a  private  situation  ;  the  others  have  come  to  us  as  teachers,  and  they 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  take  a  private  situation.  They  aro 
attached  to  the  college,  and  live  in  Ciieltenham,  and  therefore  come 
to  us. 

16.108.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Are  you  disposed  to  prefer  the  system  of  a 
boarding-school  education  or  the  system  of  a  day-school  education  for 
girls  ? — I  think  it  is  better  ior  girls  (v,'hen  there  is  no  objection  to 
it)  that  they  should  live  in  their  own  homes  and  have  the  domestic 
influence. 

16.109.  You  think  on  the  whole  it  is  more  advantageous? — Yes, 
where  it  can  be,  but  of  course  there  are  a  great  number  of  cases  where 
it  cannot  be,  and  where  it  is  undesirable  that  it  should  bo,  fiom  certain 
home  influences. 

16.110.  {Lord  Lyttelton^  Do  the  girls  in  the  boarding-house  come 
from  a  distance  ? — Yes. 

16.111.  Are  the  authorities  of  the  college  responsible  for  these 
boarding-houses  ? — Yes  ;  one  is  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
college  than  the  other,  and  is  subject  to  mj'  supervision. 

16.112.  Is  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors  to  any 
extent  ? — Yes,  for  the  proprietors  appoint  the  council  ;  the  council 
are  the  governing  body,  but  the  council  do  not  expect  the  proprietors 
to  intcri'erc  with  them  ;  if  thoy  are  dissatisfied,  they  expect  them  to 
choose  another  council. 

16.113.  Is  the  council  annually  elected  ? — Two  members  retire  in 
rotation,  but  they  are  eligible  for  re-election.  When  vacancies  occur 
the  council  fill  them  up,  and  that  filling  up  is  confirmed  at  the  general 
meeting.     This  printed  book  contains  the  rules. 

16.114.  Do  the  council  meet  frequently? — When  they  are  w;mi  ted  ; 
they  always  meet  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  and  about  once  or 
twice  besides  in  the  quarter ;  if  there  is  urgent  business  they  meet 
oftener. 

16.115.  Do  thsy  leave  the  administration  practically  in  your  hands  ? 
. — Yes  ;  it  is  just  as  much  in  my  hands  as  the  government  of  a  public 
school  is  in  the  hands  of  the  head  master,  they  never  interfere.  They 
exercise  control  onl}'  by  appointing  annually  external  examiners.  If 
the  examinations  wore  unsatisfactory,  they  would  call  me  to  account 
for  it. 

16.116.  Could  you  introduce  a  new  branch  of  study  or  suppress  an 
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existing  branch  without  the  leave  of  the  Council  ? — There  seems  to  bs    Miss D.  Beale 
no  clear  rule  on  this  point.     I  have  modified  the  course  of  study  (e.  g.  • — - 

introduced    Euclid)   without   formally    consulting    the    council ;    but   '9t"Atirill866 
when  I  have  desired  to  make  any  great  change  (e.  g.  in  the  hours),  I 
have  brought  the  matter  before  them,  and  been  requested  to  explain  my 
views  at  their  meeting. 

16.117.  Is  there  any  religious  instruction  in  the  day  classes  ? — Yes  ; 
some  of  the  classes  have  a  short  lesson  evci'y  day  ;  in  the  higher 
classes  we  give  two  or  three  longer  lessons  in  a  week. 

16.118.  Is  it  according  to  the  Church  of  England? — Yes. 

16.119.  Have  you  any  children  of  dissenting  parents  ? — Yes,  and  of 
the  Scotch  Church.  We  do  not  make  our  teaching  (may  I  use  the 
word)  "sectarian."  If  the  parents  of  any  pupil  object  to  the  Catechism,  I 
should  not  insist  upon  her  learning  it.  We  try  to  make  our  teaching 
practical  as  regards  the  daily  duties  of  life,  upon  whicli  we  are  all 
agreed,  instead  of  dwelling  on  points  of  doctrine,  wherein  we  differ. 

16.120.  Is  the  Catechism  generally  taught  ? — When  it  is  not  objected 
to  it  is  learned  in  the  lower  classes  ;  in  the  upper  classes  we  generally 
supi)ose  that  it  is  known. 

16.121.  Is  it  often  objected  to  by  the  parents? — Not  very  often,  I 
think,  but  if  we  know  a  child  is  a  dissenter  or  belongs  to  the  Scotch 
Church,  we  say  nothing  about  it. 

16.122.  Have  you  any  clergy  among  the  teachers  of  the  school  ? — 
Yes  ;  Mr.  Webb  is  a  clergyman.  He  teaches  science  for  one  hour  a 
week. 

16.123.  Does  he  conduct  the  religious  teaching  ? — No  ;  no  clergyman 
conducts  any  part  of  the  religious?  teaching. 

16.124.  That  is  done  by  youi'self  ? — Bj  myself,  and  by  the  subordi- 
nate teachers.  Each  class  teacher  takes  her  own  class  fur  scripture, 
and  that  I  think  very  important.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  take  each  class 
once  a  fortnight  for  scriptural  instruction. 

16.125.  How  many  subordinate  teachers  have  you  ? — Ten. 

16.126.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  well  qualified 
teachers  ? — I  did  find  extreme  difficulty  when  first  I  began.  By 
degrees  I  am  getting  my  own  pupils  round  me.  Of  late  years  there- 
fore I  have  had  no  difficulty  at  all. 

16.127.  As  to  improving  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  you 
think  that  the  more  examination,  inspection,  and  light  can  be  brought 
to  it  the  better.  Can  you  state  by  what  system  you  would  intro- 
duce more  examination  into  the  schools? — I  think  that  is  a  most 
difficult  question.  If  I  throw  out  my  ideas  I  dare  say  they  may 
be  very  impracticable,  but  I  will  sketch  what  had  occurred  to  me.  In 
the  first  place  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  a  general  board  should 
be  formed  with  national  sanction,  that  that  board  should  be  appointed 
partly  by  the  universities  perhaps,  and  partly  by  the  Government,  say 
in  the  proportion  of  four  for  each  of  the  three  universities  and  seven  for 
the  Government  ;  but  that  is  a  mere  question  of  detail.  That  board,  I 
think,  should  undertake  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  this  seems  to 
me  the  most  important  matter  in  the  first  place.  Then  I  think  that  we 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way.  It 
might  be  well  to  make  the  examination  entirely  gratuitous  at  first,  so 
that  there  might  be  no  excuse  for  not  going  in.  There  might  be  a 
preliminary  examination  to  be  passed  in  the  first  place  like  the  matricu- 
lation at  universities,  but  afterwards  those  who  offer  themselves  ishould 
be  allowed  to  choose  any  subject  that  they  please.  Perhaps  if  they 
took  the  first  class  in  three  subjects  or  in  four  subjects  that  they  might 
obtain  a  certain  rank  ;  they  should  not  be  required  to  take  any  sub- 
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Miss  J).  Beak,  jecta  but  those  they  selected  for  themselves.  That  was  the  plan 
i9thA^ri7iRfiR  ^'^''P*^'^  ^^  Queen's  College  at  first,  and  I  think  their  system  of  giving 
____  special  certificates  (any  number  that  were  applied  for  and  all  inde- 
pendent of  one  another)  would  be  the  best  to  begin  with.  Then,  sup- 
posing a  school  were  managed  by  any  lady  who  had  passed  her 
.  examination,  the  same  board  might  offer  to  undertake  the  examination 
of  that  school  (at  any  rate  for  the  present)  gratuitously  j  the  great 
difficulty  will  be  to  get  examiners  admitted  into  schools ;  there 
might  also  be  a  combination  then  of  inspectional  and  of  central  exami- 
nations. The  Government  Department  of  Science  and  Art  has  already 
adopted  a  system  which  I  think  might  be  brought  to  bear.  Thus,  a 
gentleman  in  Cheltenham  formed  a  class  for  botany,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  time,  Professor  Ramsay  sent  in  from  London  a  set  of  questions. 
There  was  a  local  committee  on  the  spot  who  were  responsible  ;  they 
were  present  in  the  room,  broke  the  seals,  and  saw  the  papers  sent  off 
that  night  by  post.  Something  of  that  kind  might  be  done  to  encou- 
rage schools  generally  throughout  the  country  to  send  in  papers 
written  by  their  pupils  upon  certain  subjects,  and  so  we  might  make 
a  beginning. 

16.128.  {Sir  S.  Nbrthcote.)  You  said  the  Art  Department,  I  think 
you  meant  the  Science  Department? — Yes;  Science  and  Art;  I 
thought  it  was  one.  For  those  papers  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  give 
prizes  in  the  same  way  as  the  Government  has  given  them  for  draw- 
ings. It  appears  that  persons  of  the  higher  middle  classes  do  not  mind 
competing  for  those  prizes,  and  therefore  we  might  hope  that  they 
would  not  mind  accepting  prizes  or  class  distinctions  for  examinations 
managed  in  this  way.  Then  besides  that,  there  might  be  also  an  inspec- 
tion of  any  schools  under  the  management  of  those  who  had  passed  tJieir 
examinations  ;  because  the  tendency  of  a  central  examination  is  rather 
to  dictate,  to  erect  an  intellectual  despotism.  The  local  examinations 
do  this  to  a  certain  extent,  inasmuch  as  the  examiners  lay  down  that 
such  and  such  books  shall  be  studied,  and  such  and  such  subjects  shaJl 
be  taken,  whereas  at  first  the  examiners  themselves  would  have  to  learn 
what  is  the  state  of  female  education,  before  they  could  say  what  would 
be  best  to  be  done  ;  examinations  must  be  rather  tentative  in  the  first 
instance.  The  advantage  of  a  central  examination  is  that  it  enables 
one  to  compare  schools  with  one  another,  whereas  the  inspectional 
system  is  liable  to  break  down   upon  the  ground  that  the  managers 

,  of  the  school  may  think  themselves  not  fairly  treated.  There  is  no 
system  of  comparison,  at  least  I  have  heard  that  objection  raised  as 
regards  the  Government  inspection.  One  national  school  thinks  itself 
not  so  well  treated  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  central  examination  would 
enable  you  to  compare  schools,  and  in  conjunction  with  that  I 
think  an  inspectional  board  might  obviate  another  danger  which 
sometimes  arises  from  central  examinations,  viz.,  that  of  tempting 
the  managers  to  work  up  clever  ones,  and  to  neglect  those  who  deserve 
as  much  training,  and  who  need  it  more  than  the  clever  ones. 

16.129.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Have  you  heard  of  the  system  lately 
introduced  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  ? — Yes,  I  have  alluded  to 
the  local  examinations.  There  seems  to  be  one  difficulty  in  applying 
that  to  the  higher  middle  classes  ;  I  think  of  our  own  case.  The 
brothers  of  our  pupils  go  to  the  universities.  Now,  generally  speak- 
ing, those  who  go  in  for  the  local  examinations  occupy  a  much  lower 
position  in  the  social  scale,  and  our  iJuiJils  would  not  like  to  be  classed 
with  them,  but  regarded  as  equal  in  rank  to  those  who  pass  at  the 
university.     These  feelings  are  stronger  in  a  small  place. 

16.130.  You  do    not    propose   a   compulsory   system   of    examina- 
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tion  of  teachers,  or  of  inspection  of  schools  ? — Yes,  I  would  compel,  Miss  JD.  Scale 
if  I  knew  how ;    but  I    do    not    see   how,    because    they  do   not         - — - 
want  money  as  the  national  schools  do — they  would  not  accept  it.  ^9™Apnli866 
There  is  one  other  point  which  I  might  notice,  I  think  if  funds  are  at 
the  command  of  the  Commission,  the  cause  might  be  helped  on,  perhaps, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  model  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  ; 
I  hardly  know  how  that  would  work. 

16.131.  The  training  of  teachers  for  girls'  schools  ? — Yes.  So  as  to 
make  a  school  what  it  should  be,  and  to  show  by  positive  proof  that 
examinations  do  not  do  any  harm;  because  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
prejudice  to  contend  with.  People  fancy  that  examinations  are  some- 
thing very  dreadful,  whereas  we  And  our  pupils  do  not  think  so,  we 
take  care  not  to  give  them  more  than  three  hours  of  work  a  day  ;  they 
are  accustomed  to  an  hour  eveiy  week,  and  every  quarter  they  have  a, 
few  days,  and  they  like  Jiheir  examination  at  the  end  of  the  3'ear. 

16.132.  You  do  not  find  them  over-stimulated  by  it  ? — No. 

16.133.  Would  you  give  publicity  to  the  results  of  this  system 
of  examination  and  inspection  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  at  first 
that  might  not  make  people  shrink  from  it  too  much.  I  think  the 
object  would  be  attained  if  they  were  to  find  that  gentlemen  of 
high  standing  and  position  were  to  come  and  express  their 
oijinion,  which  of  course  would  be  sent  to  the  board,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  necessary  always  to  publish  it  to  the  world,- 
at  least  not  at  present. 

16.134.  Should  not  the  mistresses,  the  teachers  of  girls'  schools 
who  have  successfully  passed  examination,  have  some  public  dis- 
tinction to  distinguish  them  from  those  who  have  not  so  passed  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  they  should,  but  a  certificate  would  do  this. 

16.135.  If  schools  are  inspected,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  have 
some  publication  of  the  geiieral  results  of  that  inspection  ? — I  think 
that  might  be  an  after  thought,  because  the  diificulty  would  be  first-  of 
all  to  induce  them  to  admit  examiners,  and  if  reports  wex'e  published  at 
first,  it  might  make  them  shrink  from  doing  so. 

16.136.  Do  you  think  certificates  of  competency  in  the-  practical  art 
of  teaching  could  be  given  ? — I  think  persons  might  pass  an  examina- 
tion, which  would  show  that  they  had  paid  attention  to  it ;  but  of 
course  much  depends  on  ready  power  of  illustration,  command  of  lan- 
guage, &c. 

16.137.  (Sir  S.  JVorthcofe.)  Do  most  of  the  pupils  learn  dra-wing  ? 
— ^Yes,  as  a  rule  they  do,  unless  any  object. 

16.138.  I  suppose  they  chiefly  learn  upon  the  Government  system  ? — 
We  have  a  good  many  Goverment  copies  and  models,  but  the  master 
who  teaches  has  not  gone  into  the  Government  schools. 

16.139.  There  is  a  school  of  art  at  Cheltenham  ? — Yes. 

16.140.  Have  you  any  connexion  with  that  ? — No. 

16.141.  And  make  no  use  of  it  at  all  ? — ^No. 

16.142.  Do  many  of  them  learn  music  ? — Yes,  a  very  large  number. 

16.143.  With  regard  to  exercise,  how  do  they  get  exercise  ? — They 
are  in  their  homes;  an  alteration  has  been  made  since  I  sent  in  answers 
to  the  printed  paper;  the  hours  have  been  changed  now  and  are  from 
9-10  to  12-o5;  pupils  are  not  compelled  to  attend  in  the  afternoons, 
but  they  may  do  so  if  their  parents  like. 

16.144.  With  regard  to  those  who  are  in  the  boarding  houses  ? — 
They  take  walks  with  the  lady  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  house. 

16.145.  Is  that  made  compulsory;  is  it  made  a  regulation? — Of 
course  they  do  exactly  what  she  bids  them  do  ;  they  are  subject  to  her 
authority. 
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Miss. I),  Scale.       16,146.  (Dr  Slorrar.)  Then  the  average  duration  of  studies  is  about 

T — ~  four  hours  a  day  ? — Yes,  at  college,  but  there  is  always  a  short  interval ; 

19thApnU866.  ^.j^^  jjj.j.jg  ^^^^  g^  ^^^  jj^j.^  q^^,  gardens  in  fine  weather,  or  they  go  into 

the  calisthenio  room  ;  there  is  always  some  change.  The  older  ones 
require  it  less,  but  we  take  care  to  vary  the  studies,  to  put  light  and 
heavy  lessons  together.  They  have  drawing  one  morning,  they  have 
calisthenics  two  mornings  in  the  week,  and  music  lessons  interrupt  the 
course  of  study. 

16.147.  Do  you  calculate  on  home  preparation  ? — ^Yes  ;  every  pupil 
is  provided  with  a  card  on  which  the  evening  work  for  each  day  is 
entered.  It  is  airanged  by  the  class  governess  at  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter,  and  the  approximate  time  required  for  each  lesson  is  entered. 
In  the  first  division  it  is  not  to  exceed  two  hours;  in  the  second  division, 
generally  speaking,  an  hour  and  a  half;  in  the  third  division  one  hour, 
in  addition  to  the  work  at  college.  We  fill  up  ^e  amount  required,  the 
parents  fill  up  the  time  at  which  the  pupils  are  expected  to  begin  and 
finish  their  evening  preparation,  and  there  are  printed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  card  a  few  words  saying  that  if  the  time  should  anuch  exceed 
or  fall  short  of  that  allowed,  the  parents  are  requested  to  inform  the 
principal. 

16.148.  So  that  the  average  amount  of  mental  application  in  the  day 
would  hardly  exceed  five  hours? — No.  Hardly,  about  five  hours;  in 
the  lower  classes  less,  in  the  higher  classes  not  more  than  six,  exclusive 
of  that  given  to  music. 

16.149.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  any  injurious  result  arising 
from  applying  the  same  stimulus  of  competition  to  girls  that  is  applied 
to  boys  ? — I  have  heard  it  spoken  of.  I  have  not  found  it  in  my  own 
experience.  We  have  no  taking  of  places.  There  are  prizes  given 
once  a  year  it  is  true,  but  wo  do  not  find  that  that  does  any  harm,  and 
they  are  given  entirely  by  the  examiners  on  the  result  of  the  written 
work. 

16.150.  What  means  of  maintaining  discipline  have  you  ? — It  is 
difficult  to  say  ;  it  is  really  by  personal  influence.  Still,  if  a  pupil 
should  be  insubordinate,  and  I  did  not  think  that  the  college  influence 
was  strong  enough  to  counteract  other  influences,  I  should  request  that 
she  should  be  removed. 

16.151.  Then  you  have  nothing  between  the  influence  of  the  teacher  and 
removal  ? — I  am  always  in  communication  with  the  parents.  If  I  find  a 
difficulty  arising,  I  call  upon  the  parents  and  get  ihem  to  ivork  togetlier 
with  mc.  If  a  pupil  is  idle,  if  e.g.  she  has  not  prepared  a  lesson,  she 
has  to  write  down  her  name  in  a  book  kept  on  my  table,  called  "  the 
"  Return  Book,"  and  then  sho  is  required  to  come  in  the  afternoon  and 
prepare  it  in  the  schoolroom,  and  say  it  to  one  of  the  teachers  who  are 
always  in  attendance.  Reports  of  progress  and  conduct  are  sent  liome 
quarterly,  and  all  entries  in  the  "  Return "  or  "  Late "  books  are 
inserted.  In  division  III.  lists  of  marks  are  sent  home  every  week. 
Besides  this,  I  read  every  week,  in  the  presence  of  each  teacher  and  her 
class,  the  marks  gained,  &c.  This  I  regard  as  a  very  important  means 
of  maintaining  discipline  and  due  influence  over  the  whole  school. 

16,152.  Do  you  ever  have  to  contend  with  moral  difficulties? — Cases 
of  untruthfulness  arise  sometimes,  and  faults  of  that  kind,  and  then  they 
are  brought  to  rac.  If  a  child  should  bo  found  to  be  cheating  in  her 
lessons,  for  instance,  wo  should  treat  that  as  a  very  serious  matter.  She 
would  be  brought  to  me,  and  I  should  speak  to  (he  child  and  put  the 
•wrong  before  her,  and  it  would  be  entered  in  the  report  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter  that  her  conduct  had  not  been  satisfactory  in  such  respect. 
Generally  speaking,  if  teachers  are  really  interested  in  the  good  of  the 
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children,  that  is  found  to  be  enough.  I  ought  to  add  one  thing,  perhaps,  MissD.Beale 
the  seat  is  sometimes  changed  ;  it  is  a  small  matter,  but  the  pupils  sit  — - 

in  several  rows,  one  behind  the  other.  Suppose  a  pupil  should  be  sitting  19thAprill866 
in  the  second  or  third  row,  and  she  Avere  guilty  of  untruthfulness  in  any 
way,  we  should  alter  her  position.  They  feel  that,  because  it  is  bring- 
ing them  more  immediately  under  their  teacher's  eye.  It  is  a  "small 
thing,  but  it  indicates  want  of  trust,  and  it  is  by  small  things  we 
govern.     The  place  may  be  recovered  by  subsequent  good  conduct. 

16.153.  Perhaps  girls  are  more  sensitive  than  boys  in  such  matters  ? 
I  will  not  attempt  to  decide,  but  my  opinion  is  that  they  are  not. 

16.154.  What  is  the  proportion  of  lady  instructors  compared  with 
gentlemen  ? — We  have  scarcely  any  masters  in  the  second  and  third 
divisions,  none  at  all  except  for  drawing  and  music.  In  the  first  division 
we  have  masters  for  literature,  drawing,  Fi'cnch,  natural  science,  and 
natural  philosophy. 

16.155.  In  the  upper  classes  do  you  find  that  ladies  can  maintain  the 
same  influence  over  their  pupils  that  the  gentlemen  can  ? — Yes. 

16.156.  You  have  no  doubt  about  that? — No,  I  have  no  doubt.  I 
think  that  the  influence  of  our  governesses  is  as  strong  in  most  cases  as 
anyone  can  desire.  One  does  not  want  it  to  go  beyond  a  certain  point. 
T  think  as  a  rule  the  children  desire  to  do  what  we  try  to  teach  them 
is  right.  I  was  at  Queen's  College  for  seven  years  ;  there  I  saw  then 
teaching  entirely  by  masters;  then  I  was  at  a  large  boarding-school, 
where  it  was  entirely  by  ladies.  We  have  a  combination  of  the  two, 
and  that  seems  best.  I  consider  it  essential  to  the  right  moral  training 
of  girls  that  much  of  the  actual  teaching  (especially  that  of  the  Bible), 
and  certainly  the  whole  internal  discipline  of  the  school,  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  lady.  Besides,  I  do  not  think  that  masters  succeed 
with  young  children.  I  think  that  the  constant  working  up  of  small 
matters,  the  attention  to  petty  details,  such  as  spelling,  &c.,  is  not 
usually  paid  by  masters,  whereas  a  lady  -n-ill  have  endless  patience  and 
go  over  the  work  again  and  again.  Then,  in  the  higher  class,  I  think 
that  the  bringing  to  bear  the  wider  views  and  the  philosophical  mind 
which  one  finds  in  the  higher  class  of  gentlemen  teachers  is  good, 
but  then  we  are  very  careful  to  choose  those  whom  we  consider  men  of 
first-rate  ability  and  who  do  not  despise  their  work.  None  of  our 
masters  teach  in  schools  generally.  Dr.  Wright,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  is 
well  known  for  his  geological  publications  in  the  Palaeontological 
Society,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Webb,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  has  written  on  scientific 
subjects.     Mr.  T.  Arnold  of  Oxford  teaches  literature. 

16.157.  To  what  extent  would  you  be  inclined  to  carry  the  training 
of  gii'ls  in  the  same  line  in  which  yoii  would  train  young  men  ? — I  will 
take  first  the  mathematical  branch.  I  think  it  is  good  cei'tainly  in  the 
first  class  to  give  them  some  idea  of  the  exact  reasoning  of  Euclid  ;  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  whether  they  do  a  very  great 
deal.  The  first  book  would  give  me  as  much  as  I  want  generally 
speaking  to  make  them  understand  what  exact  reasoning  is  ;  but,  sup- 
pose there  is  a  taste  for  mathematics,  I  should  lilie  to  encourage  it  and 
to  go  on  further.  Two  of  our  pupils  have  taken  algebra  as  far  as  the 
binomial  theorem,  and  are  working  at  logarithms  ;  one  intends  to  go 
on  to  trigonometry,  but  she  has  not  as  yet  done  so.  I  intend  to  take 
her  on  to  those  branches.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  limit  it  where 
we  find  a  special  taste,  at  the  same  time  I  would  not  insist  upon  it  for  all. 

16.158.  You  would  deal  with  it  as  a  special  taste  ? — Yes,  beyond  a 
certain  point  which  I  would  like  all  to  reach — say  half  the  first  book 
of  Euclid,  and  algebra  to  quadratic  equations,  if  I  could  manage  it ; 
but  I  would  rather  drop  that  than  try  to  do  too  much. 
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Miss  D.  Beah.       16,159.  Now  with  regard  to  classics?— I  think  that  German  can  be 
l9thAprUl866  ^}^^^  "?®  °^  ^^  ™  instrument  of  training  just  as  well  as  Latin.   I  should 
^  ■  like  to  introduce  Latin  too,  but  I  think  it  is  a  great  evil  to  try  to  teach 

too  many  things,  and  therefore  I  should  not  much  mind  which  was  taken, 
either  Latin  or  German.  German  is  generally  preferred,  but  Latin  is 
more' useful  perhaps  for  our  own  language.  We  teach  Greek  in  a  few 
instances  ;  but  no  one  has  a  right  to  demand  it.  It  is  only  given  as  a 
favour  to  those  whom  I  know  to  be  industrious,  and  who  have  time  for 
it,  and  who  are  no  longer  taking  all  the  subjects  of  the  first  class.  If 
they  are  advanced  in  German,  they  leave  off  German  perhaps  and  take 
Greek  or  Latin. 

16.160.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  never  teach  Latin  to  the  very  young 
ones  ? — No,  never. 

16.161.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  How  far  have  they  ever  gone  in  Greek  ? 
— I  have  only  tried  it  for  two  quarters  ;  one  is  doing  Xenophon  at 
present. 

16.162.  {Dr.  Sforrar.)  You  are  aware  that  some  ladies  have  lately 
been  advocating  the  admission  of  girls  to  degrees  in  the  universities  ? — 
Yes. 

16.163.  What  views  have  you  upon  that  subject  ? — It  seems  to  me 
that  our  opinions  are  so  divided  at  present  as  to  the  modifications  that 
will  be  introduced  into  boys'  education,  that  I  should  regret  to  see  any- 
thing done  hastily  to  assimilate  it  to  that  which  perhaps  may  be  altered 
for  boys ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  good  for  boys  and  girls  to 
have  similar  tastes,  that  their  minds  may  not  be  entirely  bent  in  different 
ways,  so  that  in  their  after  life  they  should  understand  and  be  interested 
in  the  same  things. 

16.164.  In  using  the  word  "  similar  "  do  you  mean  identical  ? — I  have 
had  some  boys  as  pupils  in  mathematics,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
these  and  the  public  schools  they  attended,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
mathematical  powers  of  women  enable  them  generally — (their  physical 
strength  I  dare  say  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it) — to  go  so  far  in  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics  as  boys,  and  I  think  we  should  be 
straining  the  mind  (which  is  the  thing  of  all  things  to  be  most  deprecated) 
if  we  were  to  try  to  force  them  to  take  up  such  examinations  as  are 
necessaiily  passed  by  those  who  are  taking  the  higher  branches  at  the 
univei'sities. 

16.165.  I  therefore  probably  should  not  bo  wrong  in  inferring  that 
while  you  recognize  the  similarity  of  the  male  and  female  mind,  you 
would  not  go  the  length  of  saying  there  was  such  an  identity  that  they 
must  necessarily  move  in  the  same  channel? — No,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  them  take  up  classics  at  all  exclusively,  because  I  do  not  think  as 
regards  the  education  it  has  been  most  desirable  to  limit  it  thus  ;  that 
is  my  individual  opinion. 

16.166.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  matriculation  examination  of 
the  University  of  London  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  the  papers. 

16.167.  Would  you  look  with  approval  to  the  admission  of  ladies  to 
that  identical  examination  ? — I  think  there  should  be  some  modification 
of  the  subjects,  so  that  all  should  not  be  required  to  take  Latin  and 
Greek. 

16.168.  If  it  were  proposed  in  the  University  of  London  to  establish 
a  special  examination  for  ladies  up  to  the  standard  of  attainment  of  the 
matriculation,  but  not  necessarily  comprising  the  same  subjects,  would 
you  be  inclined  to  look  upon  that  with  approval  ? — Yes,  I  should  cer- 
tainly. It  might  be  made  possible  for  all  to  select  either  Latin  or  Ger- 
man, but  they  should  not  be  necessarily  required  to  take  the  Greek 
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djpatliatists  or  Homer,  or  such   subjects  as  they  had  not  devoted  their  Miss  D.  Beak 

minds  to.  iqthA~-Tl866 

16,169.  lu  fact  yoii  would  take  the  matriculation  examination  as  the     .      ^"        ' 
measure,  although  the  measure  might  not  be  filled  with  the  same  sub- 
jects "i- — Exactly  so.     That  I  should  approve. 

'16,170.'  The  probability  is  that  you  would  approve  of  a  lady  getting 
more  modern  languages  than  classics? — Yes,  I  think  so;  at  any  rate  in 
tiie  ■present  state  of  education  it  would  be  hard  to  force  them  quite  into 
a  new  channel  suddenly. 

16.171.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  tendency  of 
girls  at  about  the  age  of  16  to  have  their  health  injured  by  their  eager- 
ness in  study  ? — I  thinh  it  improves  their  health  very  much,  and  I  am 
sure  great  hai'm  is  often  done  by  a  hasty  recommendation  to  throw  aside 
all  study,  when  a  temperate  and  wisely  regulated  mental  diet  is  really 
required.  They  will  not  do  nothing — you  cannot  say  to  the  human 
mind  that  it  shall  absolutely  rest;  but  if  they  have  not  wholesome  and 
proper  and  unexciting  occupations,  they  will  spend  their  time  on 
sensational  novels  and  things  much  more  injurious  to  their  health. 
When  I  have  heard  complaints  about  health  being  injured  by  study, 
they  have  proceeded  from  those  who  have  done  least  work  at  college. 
Indeed  I  db  not  know  of  any  case  of  a  pupil  who  has  really  worked, 
and  whose  health  has  been  injured;  we  have  had  complaints  in  a  few 
cases  where  the  girls  have  been  decidedly  not  industrious. 

16.172.  Do  you  not  think  that  girls  sometimes  are  more  forward  in 
proportion  than  boys  of  their  own  age  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  have  not  had 
enough  experience.  If  you  look  at  these  papers  you  will  hardly  think 
the  writers  are  very  forward. 

16.173.  I  meant  rather  as  to  your  general  observation  of  the  female 
mind,  whether  it  has  not  a  tendency  to  develope  itself  rather  more 
rapidly  than  a  boy's  mind,  and  whether  there  is  not  some  risk  of  its 
being  overstrained  in  consequence  ? — Decidedly,  if  the  teacher  is  very 
injudicious,  but  supposing  that  the  time  is  regulated,' and  sufficient  time 
is  given  to  exercise,  sleep,  and  recreation,  then  there  is  no  danger  of  its 
being  overstrained  with  a  judicious  teacher,  who  does  not  give  work 
that  her  pupil  cannot  understand.  For  one  girl  in  the  higher  middle 
classes  who  suffers  from  over-work,  there  are,  I  believe,  hundreds 
whose  health  sufiers  from  the  feverish  love  of  excitement,  from  the  irri- 
tability produced  by  idleness,  and  frivolity,  and  discontent.  I  am  per- 
suaded, and  my  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  experienced  doctors, 
that  the  want  of  wholesome  occupation  lies  at  the  root  of  much  of  the 
languid  debility  of  which  we  hear  so  much  after  girls  have  left  school. 

16.174.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  the  effect  of  the 
Privy  Council's  examinations  on  girls  in  training  schools  ? — No,  not  any, 
but  Miss  Reynolds,  who  has  been  for  nearly  18  yeai-s  at  the  head  of  the 
Training  College  here,  does  not  consider  that  the  examinations  have 
any  injurious  effects.  She  believes  there  is  less  ill-health  amongst  cer- 
tificated teachers  than  amongst  others  of  the  same  rank  otherwise  em- 
ployed. I  know  Dr.  Bromby  held  similar  opinions.  I  have  been  con- 
sidering the  question  of  health  somewhat  of  late,  and  I  have  made  up 
from  different  tables  some  statistics  about  literary  ladies : — from  one 
source  I  find  that  the  average  age  is  over  61,  and  from  another  that  it 
is  over  68,  so  1  do  not  think  that  learning  can  injure  their  health. 
That  somewhat  confirms  my  opinion  which  was  before  formed. 

16.175.  I  understand  you  to  limit  your  answer  on  the  subject  of 
health  to  the  condition  of  a  well  regulated  course  of  study  and  general 
discipline  ? — Tes. 

16.176.  Without  that,  do  you  not  think  that  there  is  considerable 
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Miss  D.  Beak,  risk  of  the  effect  of  emulation  on  the  girls'  mind  ?— I  do  not  think  it  is 
igthAprillsec  "^''^^'^y  emulation  that  has  so  much  an  injurious  effect ;  but  suppose  that 
■  the  college  has  no  head,  that  a  master  cornea  in  for  French  and  sets  a 
certain  exercise,  another  for  German  and  sets  another  exercise,  and  so 
on,  all  irrespective  of  one  another,  it  may  happen  that  the  pupils  have 
an  immense  deal  move  to  do  than  they  can  really  do  ;  then  they  sit  up 
all  night  to  do  it ;  but  if  there  is  one  head  of  the  college,  she  looks  into 
that,  and  if  each  class  governess,  who  is  responsible  for  her  class, 
arranges  the  evening  time-table,  and  if  every  pupil  is  at  liberty  to  say, 
when  her  table  is  arranged,  "  I  cannot  get  my  lessons  done  in  the 
"  time,"  and  if  the  parents  will  freely  communicate  with  the  principal, 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  the  pupils'  sitting  up  at  night  and  injuring 
their  health. 

16.177.  Have  you  considered  the  question,  which  is  most  favourable 
to  the  healthy  development  of  a  girl's  mind,  education  at  home  under  a 
governess,  or  education  at  a  good  day  school  ? — I  think  unquestionably 
at  a  day  school,  because  they  can  then  compare  themselves  with  one 
another,  and  are  less  likely  to  be  indolent  or  conceited.  Home  teaching 
often  fails  to  interest,  because  the  teachei-  herself  finds  the  work  mono- 
tonous. Again,  suppose  there  are  three  or  four  or  iive,  as  there  may 
be,  then  a  governess  cannot  give  proper  attention  to  the  elder  ones  and 
not  neglect  the  younger  ones,  and  vice  versa  ;  and  children  learn  more 
happily  together,  and  also  they  see  others  obedient,  and  they  become 
obedient  too.  There  is  less  danger  of  ill  temper  and  obstinacy  ;  they 
do  not  like  to  make  themselves  remarkable  by  insubordination. 

16.178.  Do  I  undei'stand  you  to  mean  that  you  think  on  the  whole 
that  some  intercourse  with  others  in  a  public  establishment  is  better  for 
girls  than  home  education,  on  the  same  grounds  as  those  on  which  we 
should  maintain  public  schools  for  boys  against  home  education  ? — Yes,  in 
some  respects ;  but  when  you  use  the  word  "  public  education,"  I  think 
that  it  hardly  applies  in  every  respect,  inasmuch  as  this  is  a  college  in 
the  hands  of  proprietors,  and  they  can  limit  it,  besides  we  have  very  strict 
regulations  as  to  the  pupils'  talking  with  one  another.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  good  to  bring  130  girls  together,  and  give  them  unlimited 
leave  to  talk  to  one  another  and  play  togetlier.  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  so  good  for  them  ;  but  if  they  join  in  the  lessons,  and  then  go 
home,  and  are  kept  in  good  order  at  school,  and  not  allowed  to  talk 
indiscriminately  together,  then  I  think  you  get  the  benefit  of  home 
training  and  school  training  without  the  dangers. 

16.179.  Have  you  already  fully  explained  the  regulations  by  which 
j'ou  carry  out  those  views  of  superintending  each  child,  both  as  regards 
what  happens  in  school  and  as  regards  the  passage  from  home  to  school 
and  back  again? — Directly  they  come  into  the  college  the  rule  is  that 
from  that  time  t\\6y  do  not  talk  at  all  wiihout  leave  ;  they  enter  into 
the  dressing  room, — there  arc  always  two  governesses  there  to  see  that 
they  come  in  quietly  ;  they  at  once  pass  to  their  places,  then  they  are 
occupied  almost  without  intermission.  There  is  a  very  short  interval 
between  the  lessons;  they  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.  They  sit 
immediately  in  front  of  their  class  teacher,  so  that  they  arc  always 
under  her  eye  ;  they  can  hardly  do  anything  without  her  seeing  them. 
We  do  give  them  leave  to  speak  sometimes,  wo  do  not  draw  the  rein 
too  tight,  or  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  deceit,  but  they  do  not  con- 
verse together  ;  they  do  not  hold  any  long  conversations  ;  they  are  not 
able  to  gossip  and  spend  time  in  that  wa}'.  Then  when  they  go  home 
they  are  of  course  under  their  parents'  care. 

16.180.  Froni  what  time,  from  the  moment  tliat  they  leave  the  school, 
or  when  they  reach  their  homes  ? — When  they  reach  their  homes. 
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Many  are  accompanied  by  servants  or  relations,  but  at  the  same  time  if  Miss  D.  Beale 

anyone  tells  me  that  a  pnpil  has  been  seen  out  of  her  road,  I  should  at         ' — ~ 

once  inquire  into  that,  and  see  how  it  was.     Parents  can  tell  whether  P 

they  go  direct  or  not,  because  our  class  begins  at  10  minutes  past  9  ; 

the  time  of  starting  must  be  regulated  at  home,  and  it  would  appear  in 

our  book  if  any  come  late.     We  never  keep  a  pupil  in  on  any  pretence, 

so  it  is  known  that  at  five  minutes  to    1  punctually  the  classes  are 

dismissed  and  the  girls  go  home.     We  have  fixed  our  morning  hours  so 

that  pupils  may  leave  home  after  the  other  schools  are  assembled,  and 

places  of  business  opened,  and  we  have  fixed   five  minutes  before  1 

because  most  people  in  Cheltenham  are  at  luncheon  or  dinner  then,  and 

unpunctuality  would  hardly  escape  observation.     We  have  issued  these 

rules*  in  order  to  impress  it  still  more  on  parents,  that  if  a  pupil  should 

be  found  not  to  be  altogether  trustworthy,  we  would  rather  not  have 

her  in  the  college  at  all. 

16,181.  {X,ord  Taunton.)  Are  there  any  other  observations  witli 
which  you  would  wish  to  favour  the  Commission  ? — I  think  I  should 
insist  most  of  all  on  the  examination.  I  think  if  the  examination  could 
be  carried  out,  then  the  errors  would  be  brought  to  light,  and  having 
brought  them  to  light  we  should  stand  a  chance  of  correcting  them. 


APPENDIX. 

On  reviewing  the  evidence,  it  seems  to  me  that  on  two  points  especially  I 
failed  to  see  the  bearings  of  the  questions.  (1.)  Part  of  the  examination  turned 
upon  points  relating  to  the  differences  in  the  subjects  adopted  as  the  means  of 
educating  boys  and  girls  respectively.  I  spoke  of  mathematics,  but  did  not 
give  clear  8,nswers  about  classics. 

(See  particularly  Dr.  Storrar's  questions.) 

It  may  be  necessary  to  say  that  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  the  course 
of  study  in  public  schools.  For  some  years  I  pursued  classical  and  mathema- 
tical studies  with  my  brothers,  going  through  the  course  of  study  pursued  at 
Merchant  Taylors'.  I  do  not  think  we  should  make  a  change  for  the  better 
were  we  to  substitute  Latin  for  Fi-ench,  placing  that  subject  first  in  order  of 

*  Extract  from  Rules. — As  difficulties  have  sometimes  arisen  from  the  -want  of  a 
clear  understanding  as  to  the  authority  claimed  by  the  Council  and  the  principal,  it 
has  been  thought  desirable  to  place  in  the  hands  of  every  parent  intending  to  enter  a 
pupil,  a  short  statement  of  the  conditions  of  entry. 

They  consider,  then,  that  the  pupils,  althoiigh  they  may  be  living  in  their  own 
homes,  are  bound  to  keep  the  rules  imposed,  both  in  and  out  of  college  hours.  It 
was  felt  by  the  founders  of  this  college  that  school  discipline  and  class  instruction  are 
extremely  beneficial,  but  that  the  indiscriminate  association  of  large  numbers  of 
children  is  very  undesirable. 

With  this  view  they  have  carefully  arranged  a  system  of  nomination,  which  not 
only  resti'icts  admission  to  those  who  hold  a  certain  rank  in  -society,  b\it  requires  that 
a  satisfactory  reference  should  be  given,  and  a  nomination  paper  signed  by  the 
referee  asserting  the  eligibility  of  the  pupil  ;  this  paper  must  be  submitted  to  and 
signed  by  the  shareholder  giving  the  nomination  ;  and  lastly,  the  Council  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  of  refusing  admission,  or  of  recommending  and  requiring  the 
withdrawal  of  any  pupil  whose  continuance  at  the  college  may  seem  to  them  undesirable. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  college  are  such  as  to  prevent  all  indiscriminate 
conversation,  and  they  would  ask  parents  to  co-operate  with  them  in  carrying  out  the 
spirit  of  these  regulations  out  of  college  hours.  The  college  authorities  cannot  of 
course  judge  of  all  individual  cases,  but  they  consider  it  very  undesirable  that 
children  should  be  allowed  to  wander  about  the  streets  or  public  gardens  unaccom- 
panied, and  permitted  to  choose  either  friends  or  books  without  restiiction.  Should 
such  supervision  be  impossible  they  would  recommend  that  the  pupil  be  placed  as  a 
hoaider  or  removed  altogether, 

2.  3  A 
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Miss  D.  Beate.  time  5  nor  that  the  study  of  Latin,  as  generally  taught,  is  well  calculated  to 

develope  the  intelligence  of  girls.     I  prefer  the  system  which  circumstances 

19thApriU866.  have  led  to  the  adoption  of— 

First,  we  take  French,  a   language   nearly  related  to  our  own  as  regards 

etymology,  and  having  a  simple  grammatical  structure.     I  would  not  go  on  to 
another  language  until  considerable  famiharity  had  been  gained  with  this. 

Secondly,  we  take  German,  the  grammar  of  which  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  classical  models,  whilst  the  inflections  are  easier  to  learn  than  the 
French  j  and  its  etymology  too,  not  only  throws  much  light  on  our  o^vn,  but  is 
more  transparent,  which  makes  it  a  medium,  perhaps,  as  valuable  as  Greek, 
far  more  valuable  than  Latin,  for  showing  the  refinements  of  language,  the 
poetry  and  philosophy  fossilised  in  speech.  Another  point  is,  that  the  learning 
of  modern  languages,  too,  gives  much  greater  readiness. 

When  these  two  languages  are  acquired,  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  taking  up  either  Latin  or  Greek.  English,  French,  and  German  have  pro- 
vided a  large  etymological  store,  so  that  comparatively  few  independent  words 
would  have  to  be  leai'ned.  Genders  and  verbal  irreguteities  would  be  learned 
as  in  modern  languages.  Nearly  all  syntax  rules  would  be  easily  understood, 
and  a  I<atin  grammar  in  which  the  principles  are  broiight  out,  might  take  the 
place  of  one  in  which  dogmatic  rules  only  abound ;  or  Greek  might  bs  taken, 
but  it  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  way  (as  in  such  Grammars  as  that  of 
Curtius),  and  dogma  as  far  as  possible  yield  to  principles,  which,  although 
they  would  be  unintelligible  to  little  boys  beginning  Latin  or  Greek,  would  be 
intelligible  and  interesting  to  girls  of  the  age  described,  and  would  help  them 
over  the  necessarily  considerable  labour  of  learning  the  inflexions. 

We  should  not  perhaps  attain  the  minute  exhaustive  scholarship  of  which 
some  minds  are  capable,  but  which  not  one  boy  in  100  ever  attains,  but  we 
should,  I  think,  interest  all  as  far  as  they  go ;  those  who  had  power  and  taste 
might  work  out  the  subject  in  detail,  but  we  should  not  weary  and  disgust  the 
majority  who  are  incapable  of  it ;  and  as  regards  these  it  is  better  they  should 
stop  when  they  have  acquired  an  easy  language  than  when  they  have  only  half 
acquired  a  difficult  one.  Girls  who  would  be  unable  to  master  the  difficulties 
of  the  classical  tongues  would  never  encounter  them,  and  as  the  languages 
gradually  increase  in  difficulty,  we  could  better  fit  the  means  of  education  to 
the  power  of  the  pupil.  Latin  and  Greek  form,  it  is  true,  a  key  to  modern 
tongues,  but  on  the  other  hand  modern  tongues  lead  up  to  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  I  believe  this  system  is  eqiially  logical  and  answers  better  with  girls.  It  is 
something  to  open  to  them  the  literature  of  France  and  Germany,  something  to 
teach  them  languages,  so  that  they  shall  find  the  study  (as  they  generally  do) 
one  of  interest. 

I  know,  when  I  look  at  our  college,  how  far  the  sketch  I  have  drawn  is  from 
being  realized,  but  from  the  cases  in  which  I  have  seen  it  realized,  I  beliei'e  it 
might  be  common ;  and  should  the  days  come  when  a  school  for  girls  exists,  to 
which  only  those  are  admitted  who  have  acquired  elementary  knowledge  pro- 
portioned to  their  years,  or  in  which  they  should  frequently  stay,  as  boys  do, 
for  9  or  10  years,  there  would  be  many  who  could  take  with  advantage  the 
course  proposed.  At  any  rate  there  would  be  four  stages  at  which  we  could 
leave  behind  those  unable  to  continue  their  march,  and  who,  if  we  tried  to 
bring  them  farther,  would  form  only  a  crowd  of  stragglers. 

As  regards  girls'  powers  for  exhaustive  scholarship,  there  are  some  who  excel, 
as  there  are  some  who  excel  in  the  higher  mathematics,  but  I  believe,  as  a  rule, 
the  excessive  application  necessary  to  attain  excellence  in  these  things  is  more 
than  the  majority  are  capable  of,  and  we  would  exercise,  not  exhaust. 

On  one  other  point  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Commissioners  desired  to  draw 
from  me  replies  which  I  failed  to  give. 

(2.)  If  public  schools  are  good  for  boys,  are  they  for  girls ;  or  should  there 
be  essential  differences  in  the  machinery  of  education  ? 

I  did  show  incidentally,  that  although  there  are  many  things  which  render 
it  desirable  that  girls  should  not  be  too  much  isolated,  yet  it  is  important 
to  insist  on  more  restrictions  in  their  case  than  in  that  of  boys.  Whilst 
we  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  importance  that  she  who  is  to  rule  a  house 
"  should  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  authority,  and  suffer  the  contagion  of 
"  obedience,"  and  acquire  those  habits  of  order,  economy  of  time,  and  steady 
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application  of  mind  which  are  best  taught  in  association  with  others, — that  she  Miss  D.  Beale 

who  is  to  be  the  friend  and  companion  of  man,  should  not  have  lived  in  so  

narrow  a  circle  that  her  mind  and  character  becomes  narrowed  and  prejudiced,  10tliAprill866 

— that  it  is  well  for  her  to  receive  that  higher  teaching  which  is  usually  attain- 

able  only  in  institutions  of  some  position  and  standing, — yet  we  would  on  no 
account  give  to  her  the  freedom  accorded  to  boys  at  public  schools ;  she  should 
early  be  accustomed  to  feel  strongly  the  duty  of  submission  to  numerous 
restrictions,  and  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  the  independent  republican  spirit  of 
boys'  schools  should  not  be  fostered  in  those  for  girls. 

On  once  more  looking  over  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Public 
Schools,  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to  put  into  words  our  own  expe- 
rience on  different  points  there  mentioned  which  have  not  been  already  dwelt 
upon,  and  might  tend  to  throw  further  Kght  on  the  subject.  Passing  over  the 
classics  and  mathematics  we  come  to  the — 

Modern  Languages.  We,  too,  have  found  difficulties  with  foreign  teachers. 
We  think  it  best  to  let  the  class  teacher  take  translation  and  portions  of  the 
grammar,  but  the  foreign  teacher  other  portions,  pronunciation  and  com- 
position. 

History  and  Geography.  For  history  and  geography  the  teachers  are  required 
carefully  to  prepare  their  lessons,  which  should  be  the  result  of  a  more  or  less 
extended  special  course  of  reading  according  as  the  class  is  higher  or  lower. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  would  not  occur  to  anyone,  except  for  the  veiy  lowest 
classes,  to  take  the  map  of  Arabia  without  reading  Palgrave.  Voluminous 
Histories  of  England  are  in  constant  use  by  teachers. 

Size  of  Classes.  I  do  not  wish  any  teacher  to  have  more  than  24,  though 
they  sometimes  must.  Young  teachers  always  begin  with  less.  These  24,  for 
lessons  which  involve  repetition  and  translation,  would  be  divided  into  two. 
for  history,  &c.  they  would  form  one  class.  I  think  when  there  are  more,  the 
influence  of  the  teacher  tends  to  become  weaker,  and  she  cannot  correct  a 
larger  number  of  exercise  books.  We  try  to  avoid  moving  pupils  at  the 
quarters ;  the  prinoipal  move  is  once  a  year. 

Time  spent  in  School.  Is  about  23  hours  a  week.  The  amount  of  preparation 
varies  from  6  to  12  hours,  inclusive  of  music. 

Stimulants.  We  do  not  seem  much  to  require  these.  /  attribute  this  not  to 
any  greater  inherent  love  of  work,  but  to  the  studies  being  themselves  more 
interesting ;  when  they  cease  to  be  so,  we  have  similar  difficulties ;  if  the  staple 
lessons  were  on  Propria  quae  maribus,  and  the  books  read  as  interesting  to  the 
mind  of  children  as  Caesar's  Commentaries,  we  should  have  doubtless  equal 
difficulty.  A  second  cause  is,  that  a  boy's  mind  is  much  diverted  by  cricket, 
&c.,  which  is  sometimes  made  the  business  of  school.  If  a  girl  takes  to 
croquet  or  novel  reading  the  result  is  the  same. 

Entrance  Examination.  I  think  any  attempt  to  introduce  this  at  present 
would  be  premature,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  some  day  be  practicable. 

Natural  Science.  In  the  importance  assigned  to  some  knowledge  of  the 
natural  sciences  as  a  means  of  widening  the  views  and  furnishing  pursuits  full 
of  interest  for  life,  we  heartily  concur. 

English  Composition  and  Orthography .  The  first  is  taught  chiefly  by  close 
criticism  of  examination  papers  and  essays.  With  the  second  we  have  much 
difficulty,  as  those  who  enter  late,  especially  those  who  have  lived  abroad,  often 
spell  very  badly.  We  give  dictations  rarely,  and  then  only  after  preparation, 
since  writing  a  word  incorrectly  for  the  first  time  is  likely  to  fix  it  in  the 
memory.  Young  children  copy  from  hooks  j  the  middle  classes  learn  poetry 
by  heart  and  write  it  from  memory ;  in  all  the  classes  those  who  make  mistakes 
in  any  exercise  are  required  to  write  out  one  column  of  the  word  mis-spelt.  "^ 

Some  have  besides  books  in  which  their  errors  are  entered,  and  which  they 
repeat  from  beginning  to  end  week  after  week.  In  difficult  cases  of  older 
pupils  special  private  lessons  are  sometimes  given  on  derivations. 

Independent  Classification.  With  the  recommendation  here  made  I  do  not 
concur ;  it  does  hinder  us  in  teaching  special  subjects,  e.g.,  arithmetic,  to 
have  pupils  very  unequal;  this  we  think  a  less  evil  than  withdrawing  children, 
very  frequently  from  their  class  teacher.  No  strong  moral  influence  can  be 
brought  to  bear  by  her  when  her  pupil  is  frequently  away  in  other  hands  j  and 
when  the  moral  influence  is  weakened,  the  intellectual  progress  too  is  retarded. 

3  A2 
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therefore  work  in  a  grudging  spirit. 

Boarders.  We  do  not  allow  teachers  to  have  boarding  houses.  We  think  it 
would  on  the  one  hand  divert  their  mind  from  school  work ;  exercises  and  the 
preparation  of  lessons  would  be  neglected ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  boarders 
would  be  left  too  much  to  themselves. 

Home  Influence.  The  words  in  the  report  ai'e  equally  applicable  in  the  case 
of  girls.  The  tone  of  feeling  at  home  will  generally  fix  a  girl's  opinions 
respecting  the  true  end  of  life,  and  if  this  is  low,  her  aims  will  be  low  also. 

Games.  The  vigorous  exercise  which  boys  get  from  cricket,  &c.  must  be 
supplied  in  the  case  of  girls  by  walking  and  calisthenic  exercises,  skipping,  &c. 
We  have  a  room  specially  fitted  up  with  swings,  &c.  It  is  to  be  wished  that 
croquet  could  be  abolished,  it  gives  no  proper  exercise,  induces  colds,  and 
places  the  body  in  a  crooked  posture  j  besides,  as  it  does  not  fatigue,  girls  are 
able  to  go  on  for  five  or  six  hours,  aad  induced  to  be  idle.  It  would  seem 
worth  while  to  inquire  what  is  done  in  America  respecting  exercise.  I  believe 
they  pay  more  attention  to  this  subject  than  we. 

Relation  between  Teachers  and  Pupils.  It  is  one  of  the  essential  parts  of  our 
system  to  individualize,  to  meet  special  difficulties,  and  adapt  our  treatment 
(according  to  our  lights)  to  the  special  disposition  of  each  one  committed  to 
our  care.  Not  only  does  the  class  teacher,  but  the  principal,  also,  consider 
that  she  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  general  character,  work,  &c.  of  all 
the  pupils.  This  acquaintance  she  obtains  by  conversation  with  their  class 
teachers,  by  reading  the  marks  with  the  teacher,  by  inspection  of  exercise 
books,  by  occasionally  taking  classes,  and  by  personal  observations  in  the 
schoolroom.  I  have  dwelt  on  this  more  at  lengih  in  the  paper  which  was  read 
at  the  Social  Science  Congress  in  October  1865. 

D.B. 


Miss  E. 
Wolsteyiholme. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Wolstenholme  called  in  and  examined. 

16.182.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  ai-e  connected  with  a  school 
in  Manchester  ? — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  about  7  miles 
distant. 

16.183.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  school  ;  is  it  your  own  property  ? 
— It  is  my  own  property,  entirely  private,  and  on  a  very  small  scale. 

16.184.  Do  you  give  instruction  yourself  in  that  school  ? — I  am  the 
chief  teacher  supplemented  by  masters  and  by  an  assistant  English 
teacher. 

16.185.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  school,  for  what  class  of  girls  is  it 
intended  ? — The  children  of  the  laaerchants  and  manufactui-ers  of  Man- 
chester and  of  professional  men. 

16.186.  Then  it  is  for  what  may  be  called  the  upper  division  of 
the  middle  class  ? —  Somewhere  about  the  lower  division  of  the  upper 
division,  if  I  may  so  say ;  that  is,  it  is  not  intended  for  the  very 
wealthiest  of  those  classes. 

16.187.  Is  it  a  day  school  or  a  boarding  school  ? — A  boarding  school 
only. 

16.188.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  what  is  the  cost  of  education 
in  round  numbers  to  a  girl  educated  at  this  school  ? — Without  the 
masters'  fees  about  50  guineas,  including  masters'  fees  somewhere 
from  60  to  70  guineas. 

16.189.  Are  they  chiefly  young  ladies  whose  parents  reside  at  Man- 
chester that  come  to  your  school,  or  are  they  from  other  parts  of  the 

country  ? Until  the  last  year  they  have  been  almost  exclusively  from 

other  parts  of  England,  but  within  the  last  year  they  have  been  more 
from  Manchester. 
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16.190.  Is  the  numbev  limited  to  16  ? — We  canuot  take  more  than       Miss  E. 
16.  Wolstenliolme. 

16.191.  Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  course  of  education  and  in-  .^,'    T,f,p„ 
struction  at  your  school  ? — I  can  scarcely  say  ;  they  are  my  own  methods        ''  ^" 
carried  out  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

16.192.  I  believe  you  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  establishment  of 
local  examinations  for  girls  at  Manchester  ? — I  have  been  much 
interested  in  the  matter. 

16.193.  How  has  that  system  worked? — We  think  in  Manchester 
that  it  has  w^orked  very  well  indeed,  so  much  so  that  we  expect  to  have 
more  than  double  the  number  of  candidates  at  the  examination  next 
year. 

16.194.  In  what  way  particularly,  in  your  opinion,  have  its  good 
effects  been  manifested  ? — I  think  in  the  first  place  it  will  lead  to  a  limi- 
tation of  the  subjects  of  study  and  to  a  more  thorough  study.  We  have 
already  had  several  singular  proofs  of  the  effect  it  will  have  in  this  way, 
and  as  one  chief  mistake  of  the  present  day  seems  to  be  the  attempt  to 
teach  and  learn  too  many  subjects,  this  must  be  a  valuable  result. 
Another  direct  result,  and  one  of  great  value  to  teachers,  is  that  it  has 
brought  them  together,  and  has  taught  and  is  teaching  them  to  teach 
in  concert.  The  position  of  a  schoolmistress,  viewed  professionally, 
has  been  hitherto  one  of  the  most  isolated  and  unrelated  possible. 

16.195.  Do  you  think  the  system  has  taken  hold  upon  public  opinion, 
and  is  likely  to  become  popular  and  produce  permanently  good  results  ? 
— We  hope  so,  certainly.  Before  the  last  examination  there  was  strong 
opposition,  but  since  I  have  heard  it  much  more  favourably  spoken  of. 
Every  one  has  been  impressed  with  the  fair  amount  of  success  which 
the  girls  met  with.  I  think  every  one  remarked  also  the  quiet  orderly 
way  in  which  everything  was  carried  on. 

16.196.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What  number  of  candidates  appeared  at  the 
Manchester  centre  ? — 32  ;  14  juniors  and  18  seniors. 

16.197.  Do  you  remember  what  number  succeeded  ? — 21  succeeded  ; 
we  were  told  beforehand  that  some  10  or  12  might  have  a  chance  of 
passing. 

16.198.  (Lord  Li/t(elton.)  It  is  the  first  time? — The  first  time.  In 
Manchester  there  was  very  short  notice  ;  there  was  so  little  time  for 
any  special  preparation  that  the  girls  went  in  really  from  the  average- 
work  of  the  school  for  the  most  part. 

16.199.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  happen  to  remember  what  subjects- 
they  mostly  succeeded  in  ? — All  passed  in  Arithmetic.  In  the  English 
section,  amongst  32  candidates,  there  were  seven  failures,  but  as  the 
English  subjects  are  all  counted  together,  we  do  not  know  what  par- 
ticular subjects  were  weak.  The  English  section  includes  under  this 
scheme  History,  Geography,  and,  for  the  seniors,  Political  Economy, 
together  with  Grammar,  Analysis,  and  Composition.  Of  21  who  took. 
French  1 9  passed.  In  the  Religious  Knowledge  section  29  went  in  j. 
and  20  succeeded. 

16.200.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  had  opportunities  of  observing- 
the  condition  of  elementaiy  instruction  among  girls  of  the  middle - 
classes  ? — ^I  think  their  elementary  instruction  is  anything  but  thorough. 
I  have  been  teaching  now  for  about  12  years,  and  during  that  time  about 
120  pupils  have  come  under  my  care  ;  out  of  that  number  I  have 
only  found  five  or  six  who  really  understood  when  they  came  to  me,  no 
matter  at  what  age,  the  principles  of  notation  and  numeration. 

16.201.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  great  deficiency  in  solid  instruction  ? 
— A  very  great  deficiency  in  elementary  instruction,  no  accurate  know- 
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Wohtenholme.   their  attention,  and  no  power  of  correlating  facts. 

16.202.  Can  you  compare  the  education  of  girls  in  this  respect  v^ith  that 
^^'        ■  of  boys  in  the  same  class  of  life  ? — I  am  not  able  to  compare  it  with  that 

of  boys  ;  I  know  too  little  of  their  schools.     They  cannot  be  worse 
than  the  girls. 

16.203.  In  writing  and  spelling  do  you  find  that  girls  are  apt  to  be 
very  deficient  ? — Slovenly  writing  I  have  often  found. 

16.204.  How  is  the  spelling  ? — I  think  I  have  only  once  or  twice  had 
pupils  who  spelt  badly,  though  I  hear  other  teachers  constantly 
complaining  of  bad  spelling  ;  but  there  has  been  a  great  deficiency  of 
English — a  deficiency  of  a  real  knowledge  of  Grammar. 

16.205.  Can  you  state  any  special  difficulties  that  occur  to  you  in  the 
way  of  the  substantial  improvement  and  efficient  management  of 
girls'  schools  ? — There  are  very  many.  The  small  size  of  the  girls' 
schools  for  the  most  part  stands  in  the  way  of  any  efficient  management, 
the  fees  must  be  so  heavy  to  secure  efficient  teachers,  or  otherwise  the 
teachers  .ire  at  a  starving  payment. 

16.206.  That,  I  presume,  could  only  be  remedied  by  having  schools 
much  larger,  and  so  enabling  teachers  to  be  better  remunerated  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  might  be  remedied  in  that  way  ;  formerly  I  had  a  vei-y  great 
horror  of  large  schools  for  girls  ;  but  the  evidence  of  facts  has  overcome 
my  prejudice.  We  can  in  the  large  schools  group  and  classify  our 
pupils  better,  and  give  to  them  what  the  younger  ones  especially  need, 
the  stimulus  of  social  study.  There  is  also  opportunity  afforded,  within 
the  limits  of  the  school  itself,  for  the  growth  of  a  generous  emulation, 
and  the  greatest  gain  of  all,  I  think,  is,  that  it  becomes  possible  to 
govern  by  a  healthy  public  opinion,  instead  of  by  a  personal  will. 

16.207.  In  the  circumstance  of  a  great  population  like  that  of  Man- 
chester, do  you  believe  that  the  daughters  of  small  tradesmen  and  up- 
wards could  .be  efficiently  and  generally  educated,  except  through  the 
medium  of  day  schools,  or  do  you  think  boarding  schools  ought  to  be 
resorted  to  ? — For  that  class  I  should  prefer  boarding  schools,  simply 
because  the  home  education  and  influence  are  so  indifferent,  unless, 
indeed,  the  position  of  the  teachers  could  be  made  more  independent, 
which  might  be  done  if  a  professional  status  could  be  secured  to  them, 
by  examination,  registration,  or  otherwise. 

16.208.  You  believe,  generally  speaking,  it  would  be  better,  from  what 
you  know  of  Manchester,  that  girls  should  be  taken  from  home  for  a  cer- 
tain time  and  trained  at  boarding  schools  ? — From  certain  classes  in 
Manchester,  but  not  from  other  classes. 

16.209.  Do  you  not  apprehend  that  there  would  be  a  difficiilty  in  in- 
ducing parents  to  incur  the  expense  and  part  with  their  daughters  and 
send  them  to  boarding  schools,  and  that  therefore  the  want  of  education 
could  only  be  effectually  grappled  with  by  establishing  a  system  of  good 
day  schools  also  ? — I  do  not  think  the  expense  would  under  wise  manage- 
ment be  so  great  as  is  supposed.  The  heaviest  charges  in  a  girl's 
education  are  those  connected  with  instruction  in  what  are  called  ac- 
complishments. I  think  the  want  of  education  may  in  part  be  grappled 
with  by  establishing  good  day  schools.  I  suppose  we  are  speaking  here 
of  girls  who  may  probably  enough  have  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  but 
who  are  seldom  prepared  for  doing  so  by  any  business  training.  I  know 
something  of  teachers  of  that  class.  One  complains  that  her  pupils 
are  habitually  taken  away  at  the  age  of  1 4  ;  not  only  so,  but  that  till 
the  age  of  10  or  12  they  are  sent  to  the  cheapest  schools,  so  that  only 
over  a  period  of  two  years  is  any  serious  education  permitted  to  extend, 
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and  that,  further,  the  opposition  of  parents  to  anything  but  the  showy    -jn-"^"*  ^; 
part  of  education  is  inconceivable.   I  only  say  this  from  report,  I  do  ' 

not  know  anything  of  the  working  of  it.  19tliAprill866 

lfi,210.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  day  schools  were  supplied,  and  a      

really  good  education  were  oifered  at  a  moderate  rate  to  a  population 
such  as  that  of  Manchester,  it  would  gradually  be  appreciated,  and  the 
parents  would  ultimately  be  willing  to  incur  the  expense  of  giving  a  good 
education  to  girls  in  that  condition  of  life  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  must  do 
so,  but  better  still  than  that  would  be  the  removing  them  from  home 
if  possible.  Girls  of  the  higher  class  I  would  not  remove  from  home, 
though  I  find  teachers  of  day  schools  for  that  class  complaining  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  systematic  school  instruction  consequent 
upon  incessant  party-going  and  the  like.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
will  be  possible  to  work  to  any  great  extent  a  system  of  graduated 
schools,  but  I  think  something  might  be  done  that  way,  schools  working 
in  concert  and  taking  up  the  pupils  at  successive  stages  of  progress. 

16.211.  You  think,  on  the  whole,  for  the  class  of  life  to  which  you 
have  referred  the  home  influences  are  not  advantageous  ? — Anything 
but  advantageous. 

16.212.  And  that  it  would  be  better  that  they  should  be  influenced 
by  good  tuition  in  boarding  schools  ? — I  think  so,  though  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  diflficulties  in  the  way.  This  is  perhaps  one  way  in  which 
endowments  might  be  useful.  Of  course  it  is  simply  impossible  that  all 
children  of  the  class  here  spoken  of  should  be  taught  in  boarding 
schools,  especially  at  the  present  rate  of  charges  even  of  the  infeiior 
schools  ;  but  I  think  much  might  be  done  that  way  which  is  not  even 
attempted  at  present. 

16.2 1 3.  Still  I  presume  there  are  many  exceptions  to  that.  There  m  nst 
be  many  homes  where  the  home  influence  is  very  good  ? — Certainly. 
That  is  simply  speaking  of  a  class,  the  uneducated  lower  middle  class  of 
Manchester. 

16.214.  In  a  great  city  like  Manchester  do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  desirable  that  both  systems  of  education  should  be  provided  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

16.215.  There  is  room  for  both  ? — Abundant  room.  There  are  several 
gu-ls'  day  schools  in  Manchester  where  50  or  60  girls  are  educated. 

16.216.  Are  those  all  private  schools? — Yes,  those  of  which  I  speak. 

16.217.  At  about  what  rate  of  payment? — Very  vai-ying  indeed. 
At  one  school  which  I  know  the  annual  chargejfor  pupils  would  be  from 
6  to  14  guineas.  At  another  it  would  be  from  30  to  40  guineas,  or 
even  more  ;  that  of  course  includes  accomplishments  and  masters. 

16.218.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Could  yon  venture  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to 
their  efficiency  ? — ^I  think  some  of  these  schools  are  as  efficient  as  under 
the  jiresent  circumstances  can  be  expected  ;  the  teachers  are  anxious  to 
do  their  part,  but  they  meet  with  innumerable  difficulties  from  the 
parents. 

16.219.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  expand  that  a  little? — One  teacher 
tells  me  that  she  is  exceedingly  anxious  that  drawing  as  a  training  of 
the  eye  and  hand  on  the  method  of  the  School  of  Art  should  be  taught 
in  her  school  freely,  and  without  any  extra  charge,  but  many  pupils  may 
not  learn  it.  She  would  like  also  to  teach  them  or  have  them  taught 
the  rudiments  of  Latin  with  a  view  to  a  better  knowledge  of  English, 
but  eveiy  objection  possible  is  raised  against  that ;  the  parents  would 
have  time  spent  upon  fancy  work. 

16.220.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Can  you  mention  what  the  scale  of  payment 
was  in  the  school  you  referred  to  ? — It  was  from  6  to  1 4  guineas,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  pupils  and  the  subjects  taught. 
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16.221.  The  objection  in  that  case  rather  came  from  the  loAver  sec- 
tion of  the  middle  class  ? — Not  the  very  lowest. 

16.222.  Is  that  the  class  in  which  you  would  find  the  most  conventional 
standard  of  showiness  ? — That  class  would  not  regard  French  or  music 
as  an  accomplishment,  but  fancy  work  and  other  matters  of  that  kind. 

16.223.  They  are  probably  not  persons  of  education  themselves  ? — I 
imagine  not.  The  irregular  attendance  is  again  a  great  difRculty.  I  have 
frequently  heard  of  cases  where  the  pupil  would  be  in  attendance  at 
school  one-third  only  of  the  scliool  year.  The  constant  interference  of 
parents  of  that  class  with  the  teachei-s'  methods  introduces  another 
difficulty.  In  the  matter  of  school  books  the  best  cannot  be  introduced, 
parents  objecting  to  anything  but  the  Murray  and  Mangnall,  -with  which 
their  own  childhood  was  familiar. 

16.224.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  you  tliink  more  enlightened  views  find  a 
place  in  the  upper  schools  ? — In  individual  cases  certainly. 

16.225.  But  it  is  not  the  rule  ? — No,  not  in  reference  to  the  educa- 
tion of  girls.  The  very  persons  who  are  prepared  to  make  any  sacri- 
fices for  the  education  of  their  sons  will  often  be  found  quite  careless  as 
to  that  of  tJieir  daughters. 

16,226-  {Mr.  Acland.)  Should  you  think  in  the  case  of  the  families  of 
medical  men  and  lawyers  that  there  would  be  a  more  reasonable  stan- 
dard of  education  ? — One  would  expect  so  ;  but  I  have  found,  and  do 
frequently  find,  very  remarkable  instances  to  the  contrary. 

16.227.  Those  are  amongst  the  more  important  class,  who  necessarily 
reside  in  a  town  and  malce  use  of  the  day  school,  because  the  wealthier 
manufacturers,  I  presume,  live  a  good  deal  out  of  the  town  ? — Yes. 

16.228.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  you  prepared  to  express  any  opinion 
upon  the  utility  of  endowments  as  applied  to  the  education  of  women  ? 
— I  should  object  strongly  to  endowments  for  stipends  ;  endowments 
in  the  shape  of  exhibitions  to  the  ladies'  colleges,  such  as  we  are  esta- 
blishing in  connexion  with  the  local  examinations,  will,  I  think,  be 
of  great  use.  The  colleges  themselves  too  might  be  directly  aided  with 
very  groat  advantage.  I  think  that  any  application  of  endowments  to 
the  education  of  women  by  an  authorized  public  body  would  stimulate 
private  action  in  that  matter.  There  is  a  sufficiency  of  private  wealth 
available  which  might  be  put  forth  for  the  benefit  of  female  education, 
and  which  would  supplement  any  public  scheme  of  endowment  if  once 
the  system  began  to  be  acted  upon. 

16.229.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  way  in  which  school 
endowments  are  at  pi-esent  applied  with  reference  to  the  fair  claims  of 
women  ? — I  have  not  considered  that  question  at  all.  It  is  simply  that 
I  do  not  understand  why  endowments  should  be  good  for  boys  and 
should  necessarily  be  an  evil  for  girls.  I  think  also  that  female  educa- 
tion needs  the  help  of  endowments  most,  because  parents  and  the  public 
care  least  about  it.  Many  women^  and  amongst  them  many  of  those 
who  would  best  repay  the  highest  culture,  are  prevented  by  poverty 
from  getting  anything  like  a  complete  education. 

16.230.  Especially  with  your  views  with  regard  to  the  utility  of 
boarding  schools,  I  presume  you  would  be  glad  to  apply  endowments, 
to  promoting  those  purposes  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  a  perfectly 
legitimate  and  very  useful  mode  of  application. 

16.23 1 .  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  if  there  were  an  endowment  system 
for  girls  that  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  act  as  a  sort  of  fly-wheel 
on  the  prejudices  of  parents  ? — I  think  it  would  ;  I  think  the  Cambridge 
examination  will  do  good  in  that  way.  The  very  fact  that  a  grave 
body  such  as  the  University  of  Cambi'idge,  can,  consider  the  education 
of  girls  a  matter  worthy  of  attention,  will  make  the  unthinking  parents 
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for  the  first  time  begin  to  think  it  is  worthy  of  their  attention  also,  and       Miss  E. 
something  of  the  same  Isind  would  result  from  any  public  action  in  the    Wolstenholme. 
matter  of  endowments.  — T 

16.232.  My  question  was,  whether  if  girls'  schools  shared  in  public  19thApnIi866 
endowments,  that  would  give  something  like  a  greater  strength  to  the 

more  solid  part  of  education  ? — I  think  the  endowments  would  naturally 
tend  that  very  way,  and  should  also  designedly  do  so.  There  might 
be  exhibitions  to  the  ladies'  colleges  so  devised  as  to  secure  greater 
attention  to  the  severer  studies. 

16.233.  {Lord  Taunton,^  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  endowments 
In  Manchester  which  are  applicable  or  applied  to  the  education  of  girls  ? 
— I  do  not  know  of  any. 

16.234.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  any  further  remark  to  make  as  to 
the  working  of  the  local  examinations  ? — I  think  they  wiU  be  a  very 
great  advantage  to  us  as  teachers  by  indicating  our  defects.  I  do  not 
wish  to  stand  forward  as  an  advocate  of  the  local  examinations  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other  system  or  any  improved  system  of  examination, 
but  I  think  any  system  of  examination  independent  in  character  will  be 
an  advantage  to  teachers,  by  pointing  out  those  defects  which  their  own 
private  examinations  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  do.  We  may  fail  year 
after  year  in  certain  departments  of  teaching,  but  our  own  jDrivate  exa- 
minations are  scarcely  likely  to  indicate  those  defects  to  us. 

16.235.  You  think,  then,  perhaps,  that  a  county  board  might  conduct 
examinations  for  Lancashire,  or  even  a  city  board  for  Manchester,  with 
almost  as  much  advantage  as  if  j'ou  were  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
Universities  ;  is  that  what  you  intend  to  say  ? — No,  I  should  prefer 
University  action  very  decidedly. 

16.236.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Are  you  accustomed  to  teach  Latin  to  your 
own  pupils  ? — Elementai-y  Latin  all  my  pupils  learn. 

16.237.  Less  with  a  view  to  attainment  in  Latin  ? — Chiefly  with  a 
view  to  English  ;  but  some  of  them  can  read  pretty  fairly  with  a  little 
dictionary  help.  I  shall  send  in  several  pupils  for  the  Cambridge 
junior  examination  in  Latin  next  Christmas. 

16.238.  Then  you  would  approve  of  girls  being  taught  Latin  with  a 
view  to  their  improvement  in  English  ? — In  English  primarily,  as  an 
element  of  English  almost.  I  think  that  they  learn  the  roots  so  much 
better  in  grammatical  connexion,  and  even  should  they  be  allowed  to 
carry  their  study  of  Latin  no  further,  it  is  worth  while  to  know  the 
elements  of  the  language. 

16.239.  Supposing  you  had  the  education  of  a  girl  committed  entirely 
to  you,  at  what  age  would  you  begin  to  teach  her  Latin  ? — I  have  pupils 
now  of  10  who  are  learning  Latin  in  a  very  simple  method. 

16.240.  Do  they  begin  that  as  soon  as  French  ? — Yes,  together,  or 
nearly  so. 

16.241.  You  do  not  find  that  the  one  embarrasses  the  other  ? — I  have 
not  found  so  hitherto,  but  I  think  everything  in  that  respect  depends 
upon  the  method  of  teaching  and  upon  the  teacher  ;  until  this  last  year 
I  have  had  very  little  opportunity  of  trying  the  experiment ;  it  is  only 
within  the  last  12  months  that  I  have  added  this  junior  section  to  the 
school,  so  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  confidently  as  to  the 
merits  of  that  method  of  teaching. 

16.242.  With  regard  to  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics,  you  teach  Arith- 
metic of  course  ? — Yes,  we  pay  great  attention  to  it. 

16.243.  Are  you  able  to  get  up  to  Mathematics  ? — The  pupils  seldom 
stay  long  enough.  My  own  pupils  have  till  of  late  come  to  me  at  the 
age  of  14,  and  left  between  16  and  17.  Finding  them  uniformly  defi- 
cient in  elementary  Arithmetic,  they  have  gone  over  the  groundwork 
of  Arithmetic,  and  have  therefore  been  limited  necesarily  to  it. 
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I  -E.  16,244.  You  have  never  been  able  to  work  them  up  to  the  point 

Wolstenholme.   ^vhich  would  enable  you  to  proceed  higher  before  they  left  the  school  ? 
i9thA~^iS66   — "^^^  before  they  left  the  school.     I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so  now.    I 

f. ■  .am  inclined  to  regret  not  having  based  all  our  teaching  of  Aiithmetic 

upon  Algebra.  The  difficulty  in  teaching  Arithmetic  is,  that  so  little 
of  the  time,  comparatively  speaking,  can  be  given  to  general  principles, 
so  much  is  spent  in  mastering  mere  matters  of  detail. 

16.245.  Have  you  been  able  to  introduce  any  instruction  in  Physical 
Science  ? — Of  the  most  elementary  kind  only. 

1 6.246.  What  subjects  ? — Elementary  lessons  in  Mechanics  ;  the  laws 
of  liglit,  sound,  &c.,  and  these  taught  empirically  rather  than  scientifi- 
cally from  lacls  of  time.  With  pupils  of  the  age  at  which  my  girls  have 
hitherto  usually  come  to  me,  I  have  preferred  to  direct  their  attention 
chiefly  to  the  specially  human  studies,  language,  literature,  history  and 
its  kindred  subjects. 

]  6,247.  Do  you  think  that  Political  Economy  is  a  useful  study  ? — In 
connexion  with  history,  in  its  bearing  upon  history  and  every-day  life. 
Six  or  seven  of  my  girls  are  reading  Fawcett's  Manual  with  great 
interest. 

16.248.  Do  you  attempt  Natural  History  at  all  ? — We  arc  trying  to 
do  something  in  it  in  the  junior  school,  but  the  difficulty  with  girls 
coming  at  the  age  of  my  elder  pupils  is  that  one  can  only  teach  a  few  sub- 
jects to  teach  them  well.  Now  that  we  have  younger  pupils  and  hope 
to  keep  them  six,  seven,  or  eight  years  we  sliall  have  an  opportunity  of 
extendingthe  course  of  study.  I  speak  ofmy  own  school  merely  as  typical 
of  the  whole  class  of  private  schools.  In  the  present  condition  of  girls' 
education,  a  teacher  is  obliged  to  consider  rather  what  she  can  do  than 
what  she  might  wish  to  do.  A  comprehensive  and  consistent  course 
of  study  can  very  seldom  be  carried  out.  We  have  to  do  so  much  that 
ought  to  have  been  done  at  an  earlier  age,  and  I  fear  often  to  forestall 
what  properly  belongs  to  a  later  period.  I  suppose  this  will  continue  to 
be  the  case  till  the  higher  ducation  and  the  tests  of  that  higher  educa- 
tion are  freely  opened  to  women,  and  the  love  of  study  ceases  to  be 
regarded  as  a  singularity  in  a  girl. 

16.249.  The  great  difficulty  that  you  have  to  contend  with  is  the 
shortness  of  time  and  the  imperfect  preparation  that  these  girls  have  ? 
— Those  are  my  chief  difficulties.  I  have  not  practically  had  much  to 
do  with  objections  on  the  part  of  parents,  though  I  hear  much  com- 
plaint of  it  from  other  teachers. 

16.250.  (Lm-d  Lt/ttelton.)  Do  you  find  the  parents  ai-e  generally  glad 
that,  their  daughters  should  learn  Latin  ? — I  have  found  it  so  with  the 
parents  of  my  own  pupils  almost  uniformly. 

16.251.  Do  you  think  they  appreciate  the  improvement  which  they 
derive  from  it  ? — I  think  so. 

16.252.  (Sir  S.  Nbrfhcote.)  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  state  of  the  education  of  the  girls  about  the  same  age 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  national  schools  ? — I  know  too  little  of  the 
working  of  the  national  schools,  but  from  what  I  hear  I  should  imagine 
that,  in  spite  of  external  accomplishments,  the  girls  of  the  middle  class 
really  are  not  very  much  better  educated  ;  they  have  external  accom- 
plishments, but  no  solid  information. 

16.253.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  I  think  we  have  heard  from  other  parts  of 
England  an  opinion  very  distinctly  expressed  that  they  ai'e  not  so  well 
prepared  as  national  school  girls  ? — I  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  testing  that  statement;  but  I  have  not  the  means  of  forming  an 
opinion.  Other  teachers  tell  me  the  national  school  girls  are  superior 
to  their  pupils. 

16.254.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  had  any  experience  on  the   subject 
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of  the  health  of  girls  under  examination  ? — I  think  the  difficulties  of       -^^s*  -E. 

the  local  examinations  on  the  ground  of  health  have  been  very  greatly    Wolstenholme. 

exaggerated ;  the  girls  worked  through  it  in  Manchester  without  any  diffi-  j  gfj,  ^1^11866 

culty  ;  they  went  through  the  examination  without  any  apparent  fatigue 

or  ill  effects  whatever.     I  have  heard  in  Manchester  since   that  some 

were  carried  out  fainting  and  others  in  hysterics ,  but  as  I  was  present, 

with  the  exception  of  five  hours,  during  the  whole  of  the  examination 

week,  I  can  say  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  that  nothing  of  the 

kind  took  place,  and  this  although  many  of  the  girls  coming  from  the 

country  had  to  rise  at  6  o'clock  in  order  to  be  there  at  9,  adding  a 

great  deal  to  the  necessary  fatigue  during  the  day. 

16.255.  Do  you  make  some  special  arrangements  for  their  food  ? — !N'o ; 
my  own  girls  went  with  me  from  the  country  and  of  course  I  preparud 
for  them  in  town  ;  but  we  had  no  general  preparation,  we  did  not  find 
it  necessary  with  our  small  iiumber. 

16.256.  (Z)r.  Storrar.)  From  what  area  were  these  candidates  drawn  ? 
— From  Manchester  itself  and  a  few  from  Blackpool  and  the  neiglibour- 
ing  towns.  One  private  pupil  came  from  Wigan.  They  were  scattered 
around  in  that  way,  but  all  had  friends  in  Manchester  with  whom 
they  stayed.  T  think  eight  schools  sent  in — seven  candidates  came  from 
private  instruction,  sent  in  by  their  parents. 

16.257.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  majority  of  these  girls  were 
distinctly  girls  educated  in  Manchester  or  in  a  large  proportion  educated 
at  places  distant  from  Manchester  ? — 16  or  17  were  actually  taught  in 
Manchester,  the  rest  came  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  I 
suppose  almost  all  would  be  the  children  of  Manchester  people. 

16.258.  Do  you  at  all  know  from  what  schools  those  girls  for  the 
most  part  proceed  ? — The  girls  who  came  in  from  schools  came  from 
eight  individual  schools. 

16.259.  Were  they  distinctly  private  schools  ? — Distinctly  private 
schools.  Three  teachers  who  were  rather  dubious  of  the  experiment  sent 
in  single  pupils,  but  will  next  year  send  a  fair  number. 

16.260.  Of  those  girl  candidates  did  any  come  from  those  schools 
where  the  terms  are  as  high  as  you  have  mentioned  in  the  answer  to  a  . 
previous  question  ? — The  greater  number  did  so. 

16.261.  So  that  in  fact  the  examinations  struck  high  in  Manchester  ? 
— They  did  socially  as  to  the  wealth  of  the  parents. 

16.262.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  evidence  in  Man- 
chester of  an  objection  to  this  examination  on  social  grounds  ? — None 
whatever. 

16.263.  As  to  its  being  infra  dig.  ? — No ;  seven  girls  came  in  from 
private  tuition,  sent  in  by  their  parents,  persons  of  the  highest  respec- 
tability. Our  ladies'  committee  was  I  think  a  sufficient  guarantee, 
one  of  them  is  the  wife  of  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  another  the  wife 
of  the  Member  for  Oldham  ;  the  others  are  the  wives  of  persons  very 
well  known  in  Manchester. 

16.264.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Are  there  any  other  observations  with 
which  you  are  desirous  of  favouring  the  Commission  ? — It  seems  to  me 
that  examinations  and  endowments  afford  at  the  present  moment  the 
best  practical  methods  of  improving  female  education.  We  can  only 
improve  the  education  of  the  classes  below  by  begiiming  at  the  top  and 
improving  the  higher  education,  especially  that  of  the  teachers.  Here 
scholarships  would  be  most  useful.  The  test  of  examinations,  especially 
for  adult  students,  is  indispensable,  but  the  basis  of  every  such  test 
should  be  the  admission  of  the  principle  of  a  common  education  for  men 
and  women.  Anything  short  of  that  1  should  regard  as  but  a  partial 
good.     Some  questions  have  been  asked  by  the  Commissioners  in  refer- 
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Miss  E.       eiice  to  the  possibility  of  a  lower  scale  of  fees,  and  to  wliat  lower  scale 

Wohtenholme.   the  fees  could  be  brought.     I  am  told  that  at  the  Clergy  Daughters' 

,  r^TTTio^-   school  at  Warrington  the  fees  are  25?.  a  year  for  each  girl,  including 

^  '.joard  and  education.     The  instruction  I  am  told  is  of  a  very  superior 

kind.     All  the  girls  learn  Latin.     This  charge  covers  all  expenses  and 

has  done  so  for  a  long  series  of  years.    It  is  a  school  of  oO  girls.    They 

,     have  not  the  help  of  any  endowment  whatever. 

16.265.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  With  i-egai-d  to  the  building,  is  the  rent  paid  ? 
— No,  they  are  rent  free. 

16.266.  You  can  state  positively  that  assuming  that  the  building  is 
rent  free  the  education  of  those  50  girls,  including  all  accomplishments 
and  board,  is  within  251.  ? — That  is  the  charge  made  and  there  are  no 
extras,  yet  the  school  has  always  paid  its  way. 

16.267.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Does  that  include  professional  instruction 
on  the  pianoforte,  for  instance  ? — I  believe  so.  At  the  Mission 
School  at  Walthamstow,  a  school  chiefly  now  sustained  by  the 
Independents,  but  of  a  truly  catholic  constitution,  the  charge  per 
pupil  is  15Z.  ;  that  of  course  is  supplemented  by  subscriptions,  which 
I  suppose  would  bring  it  up  to  261.  per  head.  There  from  50  to  60 
girls  are  boarded  and  provided  for  and-  really  well  taught,  at  lease  I 
Iiave  been  led  to  suppose  so.  The  school  is  for  the  education  of  the 
daughters  of  Missionaries  of  all  denominations.  In  this  case  there  is 
a  small  extra  charge  for  Music.  The  school  course  includes  German, 
Arithmetic,  Part-singing,  and  Drawing.  They  have  teaching  by  masters 
in  those  subjects.  Here  of  course  there  is  no  rent  to  be  paid,  the 
expenses  of  buildings  having  been  originally  defrayed  by  a  special 
subscription. 

16.268.  {Dr.  Storrar.')  Can  you  give  us  any  opinion  as  to  the  cost  and 
efficiency  of  the  schools  used  by  the  lower  middle  class  above  the 
level  of  that  portion  of  the  population  which  makes  use  of  the  British 
and  National  schools  ? — I  can  give  no  evidence  as  to  the  cost,  but  in 
consequence  of  some  correspondence  I  had  with  many  of  the  teachers 
of  Manchester  a  little  time  back,  I  can  state  positively  that  some  of 
the  teachers  in  those  schools  are  themselves  illiterate — illiterate'  in  the 
very  simplest  sense. 

Adjourned. 


Tuesday,  24th  April  1866. 

PRESENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 

LoKD  Lytteltow. 

Rev.  Feedekick  Temple,  D.D. 

Rev.  a.  W.  Thorold,  M.A. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Storkar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chaik. 

Reu. 
.J.  €.  Bruce,        The  Eev.  J.  CoLLiNGwooD  Bruce,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  called  in  and 
LL.V.,  F.S.A.  examined. 

24thAprili866.       16,269.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  are  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws  ? 
'       '  — Yes  ;    LL.D.  of  Glasgow  College,  and  Fellow  of  the.  Society  of 
Antiquarians,  in  London, 
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16.270.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  -with  what  religious  denomina-          -J?«"- 
tion  you  are  connected? — I  am  a  Presbyterian — a  Licentiate  of  the  /t^'^^s'a 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  '  _Z .* 

16.271.  I  believe  for  many  years  you  kept  a  considerable  private  school  2-ithApriIl866. 

at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ? — I  did;  the  school  was  originally  established  by     

my  father  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  at  his  death  I  con- 
tinued it,  retiring  from  it  altogether  about  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

16.272.  What  was  the  sort  of  education  which  you  gave  in  your 
school ;  was  it  a  classical  education  ? — ^It  was  general.  I  endeavoured 
to  give  a  sound  education  in  classics,  mathematics,  and  the  ordinaiy 
English  branches ;  and  besides  that  I  added  to  it  instruction  in  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy. 

16.273.  Was  it  a  day-school  ? — ^It  was  both  a  day  and  boarding 
school. 

16.274.  In  what  proportions  ? — I  think  my  highest  numbers  were  in 
all  225,  and  my  highest  number  of  boarders  was  35. 

16.275.  May  I  ask  what  was  the  cost  to  a  pupil  of  the  education  at 
this  school,  beginning  with  the  boarders ;  what  did  they  pay  ? — My 
highest  terms  for  boarders  were  45Z.  per  annum  ;  and  for  day  scholars, 
the  highest  terms  were  according  to  what  they  learnt,  from  one  to  three 
and  four  guineas  a  quarter. 

16.276.  What  was  the  social  condition,  generally  speaking,  of  the  boys 
who  came  to  your  school — were  they  the  sons  of  professional  men,  or 
what  ? — Many  of  them  were  the  sons  of  professional  men.  It  was  a  mixed 
school ;  boys  from  the  humbler  ranks  of  life  came  there. 

16.277.  The  sons  of  tradesmen  ? — The  sons  of  tradesmen. 

16.278.  Were  there  any  sons  of  skilled  mechanics,  or  boys  of  tl-.at 
sort  ? — Many.  I  may  men  tion  .that  Robert  Stephenson,  when  his  father 
was  in  humble  life,  was  one  of  my  father's  pupils,  and  my  schoolfellow. 
He  is  an  example  of  a  person  coming  from  the  humblest  rank. 

16.279.  Were  all  these  boys  taught  together  ?  Did  they  receive  the 
same  instruction  ? — No. 

16.280.  Did  you  classify  them  according  to  their  prospects  in  life  ? — 
I  classified  them  according  to  their  stages  of  progress,  and  according  to 
the  kinds  of  education  that  their  parents  wished.  I  had  several  classes 
going  on  at  a  time.  I  had  a  number  of  assistants,  and  I  should  think 
that  we  seldom  had  less  than  seven  or  eight  classes  going  on  contempo- 
raneously at  the  same  hour. 

16.281.  With  regard  to  the  boys  of  the  humbler  classes  who  attended 
your  school,  at  what  age  did  they  generally  leave  you  ? — They  left  me, 
as  I  suppose  they  leave  everybody  else,  a  great  deal  too  early.  I  seldom 
had  them  beyond  15  or  16.  Many  left  before  that.  They  seldom 
exceeded  that,  though  occasionally  they  did. 

16.282.  How  long  did  boys  stay  whose  parents  could  afford  to  leave 
them  longer  ? — They  did  not  stay  much  longer  than  15  or  16. 

16.283.  Did  any  boys  go  to  the  universities  after  leaving  you  ? — 
They  seldom  went  to  the  English  universities,  but  they  did  occasionally. 
When  they  went  to  a  university,  it  was  generally  to  Edinburgh  or 
Glasgow.  They  occasionally  went  from  me  to  some  of  the  public 
schools — Rugby,  and  schools  of  that  class. 

16.284.  Did  you  give  a  boy  so  good  a  classical  education  that  he 
would  have  been  able  to  go  with  advantage  to  an  English  university 
afterwards,  if  it  had  been  wished  ? — No,  I  think  the  constitution  of  my 
school  was  such  that  it  was  scarcely  in  my  power. 

16,284  a.  Do  you  think,  looking  to  the  educational  requirements  of 
Newcastle,  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  the  means  of 
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/■^d'  giving  a  somewhat  higher  education  in  point  of  classics  than  was  given 

LL  D   Fs'a.  "*  y°"''  ^'^^°^^  ?— Most  decidedly. 

.  ^^.   .   .       16,285.  At  the  present  moment  in  Newcastle  is   there  any  grammar 
24thAprill866.  school  or  other  school  where  such  an  education  is  available  ? — No,   I 

■ consider  not.     There  is  a  grammar  school  in  Newcastle;  that  school 

as  well  as  most  other  schools  in  Newcastle  has  been  examined  hy  your 
Commissioner,  and  he  will  probably  have  given  you  a  report  of  the 
state  of  things.  I  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  saying  that  in  New- 
castle, so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  the  means  of  fitting  a  boy  for 
taking  a  good  position  at  once  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

16.286.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  such 
school  established  ? — ^Most  desirable. 

16.287.  Has  it  always  been  so,  or  have  there  in  former  times  been 
the  moans  in  Newcastle  for  a  boy's  obtaining  a  first-class  classical  educa- 
tion ? — At  one  time  a  first-rate  classical  education  was  given  in  the 
Newcastle  Grammar  School,  and  it  was  at  that  time  that  Lord  Stowell 
and  Lord  Eldon  attended  it.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Moises  was  the  master 
at  that  time;  and  in  a  memoir  of  him,  written  by  one  of  his  pupils, 
Mr.  Brewster,  we  have  an  exact  account  of  the  state  of  the  school. 
"  Mr.  Moises  had  a  pleasant  and  familiar  way  of  interpreting  the  Latin 
"  classics,  particularly  Horace  and  Terence.  He  read  also  the  comedies 
"  of  Plautus.  Mr.  Moises  was  particularly  distinguished  by  his 
"  knowledge  of  the  Greek  choruses,  and  therefore  Sophocles,  Euri- 
"  pides,  and  Aristophanes  were  read  in  the  school.  The  senior  boys 
"  also  read  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  the  oration  of  Escliines  in 
"  Ctesiphontem,  and  of  Demosthenes  de  Corona.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
"  tion,  however,  to  give  a  list  of  books  ;  these  are  well  known  .... 
"  He  also  required  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  Commentary  of 

"  Longinus  on  the   Sublime The  chapter  in  the  New  Testa- 

"  ment  which  was  read  at  prayers  every  morning  was  construed  from 
"  the  original  by  the  scholars,  and  elucidated  verse  by  verse  by  the 
"  master." 

16.288.  Are  you  able  to  inform  us  what  was  the  cost  of  the  school 
to  a  pupil,  at  the  time  when  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Stowell  as  boj's  were 
attending  it  ? — It  would  be  very  small,  perhaps  a  guinea  a  quarter,  I 
think  not  mox-e. 

16.289.  You  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  not  the  means  at  this 
moment  in  Newcastle  of  anything  like  this  education  being  obtained  ? — 
Not  that  I  know  of.  In  a  school  such  as  I  had,  a  large  school  chiefly 
supported  by  commercial  people,  people  who  do  not  care  about  their 
sons  being  thoroughly  educated,  you  are  obliged  to  make  even  those 
who  are  learning  Latin  and  Greek  go  over  a  certain  amount  of  ground; 
you  cannot  detain  them  on  it,  until  they  do  it  thoroughly  and  under- 
stand it  well,  but  notwithstanding  that  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  a 
school  of  that  kind  would  live  in  Newcastle,  and  would  pay  itself. 

16.290.  Do  you  mean  that  a  school  that  was  merely  a  school  of  the 
highest  order  for  classics  would  live  in  Newcastle,  or  do  you  think  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  a  more  commercial  character  to  it  also,  for 
the  sake  of  the  greater  number  of  pupils  who  might  resort  to  it  ? — I 
think  it  might  be  necessary  to  admit  commercial  pupils  .as  well,  so  as 
to  give  a  sufficient  number. 

16.291.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  combine  the  two? — 
I  think  quite  possible.  If  I  were  beginning  in  Newcastle  again,  I 
would  begin  upon  that  principle  ;  I  would  not  allow  mere  commercial 
pursuits  to  interfere  with  the  highest  perfection  to  which  I  could  bring 
the  boys  in  classics  and  in  mathematics.    I  think  they  might  be  carried 
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on  together  ;  for  example,  I  would  not  confine  boys  learning  Latin  and  Rev. 

Greek  to  that  alone.      I  would  undoubtedly  teach  them  English  gram-  "^  ^-  ^S^o\ 

mar  along  with  the  Latin,  and  in  consistency  with  it,  and  mnke  them  '  ■^•^•■^ 

acquainted  with  English  literature  generally.  24thAprill866 

16.292.  Would  you  modify  the  system  so  as  to  apply  different  rules  

to  boys  who  are  able  to  stay  there  a  long  time  and  propose  to  go  to  a 
university  afterwards,  and  those  boys  who  were  destined  at  an  early 

age  to  engage  in  the  practical  business  of  life  ? — I  would  let  them  go 
on  together  as  far  as  they  would. 

16.293.  Upon  what  principles  do  you  think  a  school  of  that  kind  in 
Newcastle  might  best  be  founded,  combining  the  instruction  for  those 
two  classes  of  pupils  ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  by  taking  the  grammar 
school  for  a  foundation,  or  by  means  of  a  private  school,  or  by  means 
of  a  proprietary  school  ? — 1  believe  that  the  Grammar  School  at  New- 
castle is  likely  to  receive  very  large  accessions  of  revenue,  and  I  think 
that  cuts  the  trust  at  once.  It  is  of  no  use  any  person  rising  up  to 
compete  with  a  well  endowed  grammar  school  if  those  finances  are 
wisely  apportioned. 

16.294.  You  mean  if  that  largely  endowed  grammar  school  offers  an 
excellent  instruction  ? — ^Yes. 

16,293.  You  mean  that  private  efforts  could  not  compete  with  an 
endowed  school,  provided  that  endowed  school  offered  to  the  comnmnity 
a  cheap  and  excellent  education  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

16.296.  Are  you  afraid  of  the  effect  of  endowed  schools  in  the  way  of 
discouraging  private  efforts  ? — It  must  discourage  private  efforts  to 
some  extent,  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  crush  them.  If  there  were  a 
flourishing  grammar  school  in  Newcastle,  and  by  a  grammar  school  I 
mean  a  high  class  school,  there  would  be  a  love  of  learning  and  a  spirit 
of  emulation  diffused  amongst  the  population  which  would  support 
several  teachers. 

16.297.  In  what  way  would  you  set  about  rendering  gi-ammar  schools, 
speaking  generally,  really  efficient  for  tlie  purposes  for  which  they 
were  designed  ? — Everything  almost  depends  on  the  masters  you  get, 
upon  their  learning,  their  reputation,  and  their  tact,  and  their  love  for 
their  profession. 

16.298.  Do  you  think  it  of  importance  that  the  income  of  the  master 
should  depend  not  merely  upon  endowment,  but  in  a  very  considerable 
degree  upon  the  number  of  pupils  he  obtained  ? — I  think  it  is  desirable 
that  it  should  depend  on  its  pupils  partly  and  considerably,  that  the 
master  should  have  a  considerable  interest  in  it. 

16.299.  Have  you  much  considered  the  question  of  endowments  with 
reference  to  improvements  which  you  are  prepared  to  suggest  ? — No,  I 
have  not  thought  much  about  it. 

16.300.  Do  you  prefer  the  system  of  boarders  or  the  system  of  day 
scholars  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  tbe  pupils,  speaking  generally  ? 
— Boarders. 

16.301.  You  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  a  boy  to  be  away  from 
home  ? — I  think  it  a  decided  ]ad vantage  to  a  boy  to  be  away  from  home. 

16.302.  In  any  class  of  life  ? — In  any  class  of  life. 

16.303.  You  think  the  advantages  of  great  public  schools  are  not 
confined  to  the  upper  classes,  but  also  may  be  applied  in  a  considerable 
degree  to  boys  of  every  rank  of  life  ? — I  think  so  ;  that  was  my 
opinion  all  through  my  professional  career. 

16.304.  Which  do  you  think  parents  themselves  prefer  ;  do  you  think 
they  like  to  send  their  sons  as  boarders,  or  would  they  rather  keep 
them  at  home,  and  send  them  as  day  scholars  ? — My  impression  is  that 
apart  from  the  expensethey  would  rather  send  them  as  boarders. 
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litv.  16,305.  Do  you  think  in  a  school    for    such  a  place  as  Newcastle 

J.  C.  Bruce,    it  would  be  desirable  that  the  option  should  be  given,  tliat  there  should 

LL.D.,  F.S.A.  ]3e  both  boarders  and  day  scholars  ? — I  thinlc  the  master  should  be 

24thAn-ill866   ^^^"^'""^'^  *°  ^^^^  boarders. 

''  '       16,306.  (Zor<i  J!^yHeto;2.)  Can  you  account  for  the  falling  away  of  the 

Grammar  School  at  Newcastle,  why  it  should  become  a  school  of  a  low 
rather  than  of  a  high  class  ? — I  believe  it  was  owing  to  local  circum- 
stances. When  Dr.  Mortimer,  who  was  for  some  time  head  master, 
left,  the  master  who  was  appointed  was  not  very  popular,  and  the  school 
fell  away.  I  got  a  number  of  his  pupils.  Eventually  he  died.  I 
rather  think  that  the  endowment  of  that  school  is  merged  in  the  corpo- 
ration finances,  and  it  is  just  paid  out  of  the  corporation  funds.  There 
was  a  good  second  master  there  at  the  time  I  refer  to.  The  corpora- 
tion did  not  appoint  a  new  master  but  allowed  the  second  master  to 
carry  on  the  school  in  the  way  he  thought  best,  and  he  has  made  it  a 
large  and  good  and  useful  school,  giving  such  an  education  as  most 
tradespeople  are  satisfied  with. 

16.307.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  of  education  is  there  ? — It  is,  I 
believe,  a  guinea  a  quarter  for  everything.  They  teach  Latin  and 
mathematics  and  everything  else,  except  French,  for  a  guinea  a  quarter. 

16.308.  How  far  would  you  carry  the  education  for  this  middle  class  ? 
You  think  it  ought  to  be  rather  high  ;  for  boys  who  leave  at  about  16, 
or  not  later  than  17,  would  you  carry  their  education  as  high,  as  to  the 
subjects  of  it,  as  you  would  that  of  boys  in  a  higher  class  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so  decidedly. 

16.309.  When  they  go  into  clerkships  and  professional  life,  you  would 
have  the  education  nearly  the  same  as  for  the  upper  classes  ? — I  would. 
I  spoke  in  his  shop  yesterday  to  a  gentleman  who  was  imder  Doctor 
Mortimer.  He  had  got  a  good  Latin  and  Greek  education,  and  he  told 
me  that  it  was  no  disadvantage  to  him,  but  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  to  him  ever  since. 

16.310.  What  distinction  would  you  make  ?  You  spoke  of  a  class  of 
commercial  pupils  as  distinguished  from  the  others  ? — If  they  chose  to 
omit  Latin  and  Greek  I  would  let  them  do  it. 

16.311.  At  their  own  option  you  would,  but  you  yourself  would  not 
propose  any  such  distinction  ? — By  no  means.  I  have  noticed  in  boys 
the  civilizing  influence  of  the  classics,  in  their  very  appearance  they 
became  changed. 

16.312.  You  said  you  generally  taught  physical  science,  chemistiy, 
and  so  on,  throughout  the  school  ? — Yes,  I  was  myself  rather  fond  of 
chemistry,  and  seeing  that  the  Tyne  was  becoming  a  g^eat  chemical 
manufacturing  river,  I  thought  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity.    I  pushed  the  study  of  it  to  some  considerable  extent. 

16.313.  Was  it  general  throughout  the  school? — No,  only  the  senior 
boys.  Then,  again,  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  very  successful.  I  do 
not  think  it  was  appreciated  to  the  extent  I  expected  it  would  have 
been. 

16.314.  How  far  can  you  trace  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of 
physical  science,  and  chemistry  in  particular,  as  a  discipline  of  training 
for  the  mind  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has  a  very  striking  effect  in  that  way. 
I  consider  that  the  classics  and  general  literature  has  a  more  refining 
effect  upon  the  mind.  Chemistry  relieved  the  tedium  of  school  life,  and 
was  useful  in  itself  for  the  information  it  communicated.  These  boys, 
in  all  probability,  would  not  otherwise  get  the  kind  of  information  so 
useful  in  every  day  life  which  chemistry  imparts  ;  but  as  a  source  of 
mental  training  I  would  not  lay  much  stress  upon  it. 

16.315.  You  value  it  rather  in  respect  of  the  specific  information 
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conveyed  by  it,  than  as  an  instrument  for  strengthening  the  mind  ?^         Jiev. 
Yes,  and  as  giving  a  relief  to  the  mind  and  variety  to  school  pursuits.      -^  ^  ^rq^'j 

16.316.  You  attach  importance  to  giving  boys  who  may  have  a  turn  '  ^•"•■^' 
for  it,  which  otherwise  would  lie  latent  and  would  not  be  discovered,  24thAprill866. 
the  advantage  of  discovering  that  turn  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  desirable. 

I  would  not,  however,  attach  the  importance  to  it  I  once  did.  I 
would  keep  mainly  to  the  old  system  of  education.  I  have  of  late 
learnt  to  make  a  considerable  distinction  between  what  you  may  call 
school  education  and  professional  training.  I  have  noticed,  for  example, 
that  when  merchants  have  sent  their  boys  to  me,  they  laid  no  stress 
upon  their  being  taught  book-keeping,  which  persons  unacquainted 
"with  real  business  were  very  anxious  about.  Then,  again,  parents  who 
did  not  understand  engineering  would  say,  "  I  want  my  boy  to  learn 
*'  mechanical  drawing."  People  who  came  from  the  engine  shops  said, 
"  Let  that  alone." 

16.317.  They  would  learn  it  better  in  the  actual  work  of  life? — 
Yes ;  I  would  regard  education  as  a  means  of  mental  training  more 
than  anything  else.  After  a  good  general  education  has  been  ob- 
tained, let  the  knowledge  and  powers  that  have  been  acquired  be 
turned  into  a  professional  channel,  but  not  before.  I  would  run  boys 
of  all  classes  upon  the  same  line  of  rails  until  they  begin  their  profes- 
sional training. 

16.318.  You  mentioned  English  grammar.  Would  you  teach  it 
as  a  specific  study,  with  books  ? — Yes,  I  would  use  books.  What  I 
notice  in  schools  now-a-days  is  this  :  Boys  are  taught  Latin  and  English 
grammar  upon  different  systems,  which  causes  them  much  perplexity 
and  loss  of  time. 

16.319.  Do  you  know  any  good  English  grammar? — I  do  not  know 
one  that  is  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

16.320.  Do  you  consider  that  in  schools  of  the  middle  class,  whether 
grammar  schools  or  others,  there  should  be  any  of  what  are  commonly 
called  "  free  boys  "  ? — Yes. 

16.321.  How  would  you  regulate  that  ? — I  would  have  them  admitted 
by  examination.  I  would  have  only  those  boys  taken  in  that  are  of  a 
deserving  character. 

16.322.  Would  you  give  it  to  the  cleverer  boys  ? — Yes,  to  those  who 
made  the  best  advantage  of  their  previous  opportunities,  of  course  taking 
care  that  they  are  boys  of  good  chai-acter. 

■16,323.  Would  you  have  any  criterion  of  their  being  needy,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

16.324.  For  the  better  disposed  and  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
needier  class,  you  would  be  disposed  to  have  some  free  exhibitions  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  think  where  public  funds  are  devoted  to  public  purposes,  you 
are  bound  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  need  it,  and  who  may  be 
a  blessing  to  society  aftenvards.  The  Church  generally  is  stunted  of  its 
supply  of  ministers;  because,  in  part  at  least,  the  means  of  education 
that  were  foi-merly  in  existence  are  not  in  existence  now.  I  meet  with 
many  who  would  gladly  give  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  if 
they  had  the  education,  or  if  they  had  the  means  of  getting  the  education. 

16.325.  About  what  proportion  of  free  scholars  would  you  have  in  a 
large  middle-class  school  ? — I  have  not  thought  about  it ;  it  would  be 
a  moderate  proportion. 

16.326.  {Mr.  Acland.)  The  population  of  Newcastle  has  increased 
very  much  of  late  years  ? — Yes. 

16.327.  What  number  of  persons,  do  you  think,  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account,  in  providing  for  the  intellectual  requirements  of  Newcastle  ? — 

2.  3  B 
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Rev.         I  think  Newcastle  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  a  poinilation  of 
J  a  5race     not  less  than  300,000  or  even  400,000. 

LL.D.i  F.S.A.       16,328.  Are  there  in  Newcastle  several  institutions  tending  to  assist 
24thAprili86G.  intellectual  activity  ? — I  consider  it  is  a  town  rather  remai-kable  for  its 

^ i..,_      intellectual  activity.     Long  before  Mechanics'  Institutions  were  lieard 

of,  there  Avas  an  institution  there  of  rather  a  superior  kind,  called  the 
"  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,"  which  has  now  been  in  existence 
for  70  years  and  upwards. 

16.329.  Is  that  still  flourishing  ?- — More  flourishing  than  ever  ;  I 
think  it  has  somewhere  between  1,500  and  2,000  members.  There  is 
an  immense  library,  which  is  extensively  read,  and  courses  of  lectures, 
and  other  modes  of  instruction. 

16.330.  With  regard  to  the  edvication  of  this  large  population,  I  sup- 
pose I  am  not  wrong  in  saying  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
wealthy  persons  who  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  send  their  sons  to 
boarding-schools  at  a  distance  ? — My  impression  is,  that  nearly  all  the 
sons  of  tho  wealthy  inhabitants  at  Newcastle  are  educated  out  of 
Newcastle. 

16.331.  Therefore,  in  considering  the  question  of  a  boarding-school 
in  Newcastle,  we  are  not  thinking  of  the  wants  of  Newcastle  itself,  but 
merely  of  the  possibility  of  a  boarding-school  being  conducted  for  other 
reasons,  but  not  for  the  Newcastle  people  ? — Not  the  Newcastle  people 
only. 

16.332.  Then  the  question  as  regards  Newcastle  itself  comes  to  be  a 
question  of  how  best  to  provide  day-school  education,  does  it  not? — 
Yes.   ■ ; 

16.333.  Can  you  at  all  point  out  tho  number  of  pupils  that  that 
population  would  aflTord  as  day  scholars,  requiring  a  higher  education, 
such  as  would  fit  them  for  the  medical,  legal,  or  other  learned  pro- 
fessions, or  for  the  higher  class  of  engineering  ? — I  have  not  thought 
upon  it ;  it  would  be  a  thing  that  would  grow.  When  first  established, 
it  might  take  some  time  before  it  had  any  considerable  numbers.  '  I 
should  fancy  that  100  might  very  soon'be  got. 

16.334.  Of  what  class  would  those  persons' loarents  generally  be  ? — 
Well-to-do  tradesmen,  merchants,  and  manufacturers. 

■  •■  16,335.  Is  there  not  a  special  necessity  to  provide  for  medical  men, 
who  must  live  on  that  population,  and  are  no  other  persons  sunilarly 
circumstanced  who  must  live  in  the  town  ? — Yes. 

16.336.  What  class  of  persons  would  be  included  under  that  head — 
persons  who  of  necessity,  from  the  nature  of  their  business,  cannot  live  in 
villas  outside  the  town,  but  must  occasionally  live  in  the  town,  and  whose 
families  therefore  require  a  day-school  education  within  reach  ? — Medical 
men  chiefly,  and  solicitors,  and  others,  living  more  now  than  they  used  to 
do  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  but  still  in  the  town. 

16.337.  There  would  probably  be  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
of  moderate  means  residing  in  the  suburbs  ? — Yes  ;  their  sons  could 
come  into  the  town  by  omnibuses,  and  they  do  come  in  now.  Before  I 
left  off  school  tliey  used  to  come  in  seven  or  eight  miles  by  railway — 
they  get  season  tickets. 

16.338.  We  will  dismiss  the  case  of  those  who  are  preparing  directly 
for  the  universities,  because,  of  course  the  university  will  govern  their 
education  ;  but  for  those  who  want  to  enter  business  not  later  than 
1 8,  should  you  say  that  classics  or  mathematics  ought  to  predominate 
in  the  education,  or  would  you  put  them  on  an  equal  footing  ? — I  should 
prefer  their  being  on  an  equal  footing. 

16.339.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  number  of  persons  in  the  north 
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of  England  and  in  such  towns  as  Newcastle,  who  would  prefer  a  very  Rev. 

slight  acquaintance  with  Latin,  just  sufficient  to  make  them   know    "^  ^-  ■S''"ce, 
English  a  little  better,  but -who  would  like  to  make  the  mathematics  the  •'•^•'^••^ 

backbone  of  education? — I  have  no  doubt  that  is  so.  24thADr'li6'66 

16.340.  Does  your  opinion  go  with  that,  or  do  you  think  that  an 
unsound  opinion  ? — If  I  were  compelled  to  make  a  choice  between  the 
two  I  would  say  classics. 

16.341.  With  a  view  of  going  into  business  at  18  P-^ — Yes,  as  I  think 
it  is  the  best  means  of  training  the  mind,  but  I  have  a  second  reason  for 
it.  A  youth  can  work  his  way  in  mathematics  by  himself  more  readily 
than  he  can  in  the  higher  classics.  He  wants  help  to  understand  the  clas- 
sics, but  hundreds  of  youths  in  Northumberland  have  made  themselves 
first  rate  mathematicians,  simply  or  chiefly  by  their  own  application. 

16.342.  Therefore,  in  any  recommendation  of  this  Commission,  you 
would  think  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  any  way  to  discourage 
making  classics  the  first  consideration  in  the  higher  school  ?-^No. 

16.343.  Would  you  in  any  case  allow  boys  to  go  into  those' schools 
without  learning  some  mathematics  ? — I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that 
they  should, — it  gives  a  greater  balance  to  the  mind. 

16.344.  Do  you  think  that  the  views  which  you  have  expressed  would 
be  supported  by  the  more  intellectual  portion  of  the  population  of  which 
you  have  spoken  ? — So  far  as  I  know  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle, 
there  is  a  loud  demand  for  the  high  class  education. 

16.345.  Do  you  think  that  that  opinion  of  late  years  has  been  on  the 
increase  ? — I  think  so. 

16.346.  Do  you  at  all  connect  that  with  the  recent  examinations  of 
the  universities — the  local  examinations,  or  with  any  other  cause? — 
No,  I  would  perhaps  ascribe  it  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 
I  notice  that  when  an  individual  who  has  no  education  himself  raises 
himself  from  the  ranks,  he  takes  care  to  put  his  son  to  the  best  school  in 
the  town  that  he  can  get.  And  that  son,  as  he  continues  to  advance, 
sends  his  boys  to  Eton  and  Harrow.  As  men  rise  in  the  scale  of 
society  they  almost  always  demand  a  higher  education. 

16.347.  And  that  of  a  liberal  kind  as  distinguished  merely  from  a 
utilitarian  education  ?• — Yes,  I  know  several  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers in  Newcastle  who  are  good  classics. 

16.348.  Does  your  experience  of  young  men,  whether  your  pupils  or 
otherwise,  enable  you  to  say  that  this  liberal  education  does  not  indis- 
pose them  to  go  into  business  ? — I  think  not  beyond  a  certain  time  of 
life,  I  would  not  continue  it  till  24. 

16.349.  But  up  to  18?— Yes,  up  to  18  or  19. 

16,360.  Because  in  saying  that,  we  assume  that  there  would  be  a 
certain  number  who  would  forego  the  profits  of  business  for  intellectual 
training,  and  would  go  to  the  universities;  but  up  to  the  age  of  18  you 
think  the  practical  men  of  business  are  beginning  to  see  that  a  liberal 
education  is  no  disadvantage  ? — Decidedly. 

16,351.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  better  application  of  funds  devoted 
to  education  there  are  any  particular  class  of  society  who  ought  to  be 
specially  considered? — ^It  occurs  to  me  that  in  the  lower  grades  of 
society  thei'e  is  a  great  deal  of  talent  that  is  not  educed.  It  is  only 
here  and  there  that  a  person  possesses  genius,  but  still  among  the 
masses  who  are  now  being  educated  in  the  common  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge, there  must  occasionally  be  manifested  an  earnest  desii'e  and  a 
great  capability  of  making  a  further  advance  ;  and  it  occurs  to  me,  that 
in  the  application  of  public  funds  it  is  right  that  these  boys  should  be 
picked  out  and  encouraged,  though  their  parents  cannot  pay  for  them, 
to  pursue  their  education  to  the  highest  ordinary  stage. 

3B2 
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/^B  16,352.  Do  you  think  an  exhibition,  covering  the  cost  of  a  good  day 

ZLD  FS^A   ^^"catJcn,  would  answer  that  purpose  ? — That  would  answer  the  pur- 

■  ^ .'  ■   ■  pose  to  a  large  extent. 

24thAprill866.       16,353.  Should  you  go  a  step  further,  and  after  keeping  the  boy  at 

school  till  15  or  16,  should  you  consider  the  question  of  an  exhibition 

to  a   boarding  school  ? — I  should  rather  have  an  exhibition  to  the 
university. 

16.354.  Do  you  think  that  the  poorer  members  of  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions, who  obviously  have  a  great  difficulty  in  giving  their  sons  a 
liberal  education,  have  any  claim  on  those  old  grammar  school  endow- 
ments, and  in  what  way  could  that  claim  be  met,  if  you  recognize  it  ? 
— I  think  they  have  a  claim,  but  I  should  have  very  great  difficulty  in 
pointing  out  the  way  in  which  it  could  with  propriety  be  met. 

16.355.  You  would  be  disposed,  I  infer,  not  to  employ  the  endow- 
ments in  beating  down  the  cost  of  education  to  the  average  middle- 
class  parent,  who  might  be  presumed  to  be  able  to  pay  lOl.  a  year  for 
his  son's  education  ? — That  is  my  feeling,  it  may  be  a  professional 
feeling. 

16.356.  Would  it  meet  your  views  for  the  promotion  of  the  highest 
education,  to  give  free  exhibitions  open  to  competition,  relieving  the 
parent  of  the  cost  of  education,  and  opening  up  higher  exhibitions 
afterwards  ? — I  think  that  would  be  the  best  plan. 

16.357.  With  regard  to  the  examination,  do  you  think  wholly  in- 
dependent examinations  of  any  importance  ? — 1  think  it  is  of  very 
great  importance. 

16.358.  How  would  you  conduct  them,  would  you  vest  them  in  the 
universities,  the  state,  or  in  any  other  body  ? — I  would  rather  the 
Government  undertook  it,  employing  university  men. 

16.359.  Do  you  think  it  of  great  consequence  that  the  examiners 
should  be  themselves  practical  teachers,  or  should  have  had  experience 
as  teachers;  or  would  you  trust  to  a  thoroughly  well  educated  young 
man,  qualifying  himself  in  his  duties  as  inspector  ? — I  would  trust  to  a 
thoroughly  well  educated  young  man,  who  knows  the  state  of  education 
in  other  schools. 

16.360.  You  think  he  might  acquire  that  in  the  course  of  liis  duties 
as  inspector  and  examiner? — Decidedly. 

16.361.  You  do  not  therefore  think  it  necessary  that  the  examiners 
or  inspectors  of  schools  should  be  professional  teachers  ? — No. 

16.362.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Though  perhaps  they  might  be  none  the 
worse  for  having  had  some  practical  experience  as  teachers  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

16.363.  {31r.  Acland.)  Supposing  that  efibrts  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  old  endowments  to  provide  the  education  for  Newcastle,  such 
as  you  speak  of,  would  it  be  desirable  to  invite  contributions  from  the 
wealthy  to  expand  that  foundation  ? — I  think  it  would,  you  mean  the 
foundation  at  Newcastle? 

16.364.  Yes? — I  would  rather  ask  contributions  in  the  shape  of 
scholarships  and  exhibitions. 

16.365.  Is  the  site  of  the  school  good;  are  the  biiildings  good? — 
They  are  going  to  build  now;  the  old  building  is  pulled  do^vn,  and  it  is 
only  in  a  temporary  place  at  present,  and  a  new  site  is  fixed  upon. 

16.366.  What  sort  of  fee  do  you  think  would  represent  the  cost  of 
education,  not  counting  any  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  endow- 
ment ;  but  what  do  you  think  the  fair  cost  of  the  highest  education  of 
which  you  have  spoken,  and  then  of  a  lower  education  for  the  lower 
middle  ranks? — At  present  at  the  grammar  school  they  pay  1/.  Is.  a 
quarter. 
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16.367.  I  want  to  know  what  your  opinion  of  the  fair  market  value  Sev. 

of  the  article  is,  putting  all  endowments  out  of  question  ? — I  will  say     J-C.  Bruce, 
about  41.  4.S.  a  quarter.  LL.D.,  F.S.A , 

16.368.  For  the  higher  class  of  education  ? — Yes ;  I  think  you  might  24thADrill866 
carry  on  a  school  at  Newcastle  for,  say,  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  a 

year  as  an  outside  sum. 

16.369.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Provided  you  had  the  fabric  ? — ^No;  I  would 
almost  do  the  whole  for  that. 

16.370.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Yon  think  that  would  cover  the  rent  ? — I 
think  it  would  ;  certainly  201.  would. 

16.371.  What  number  of  pupils  should  you  require  to  make  that 
answer  ? — From  100  to  150. 

16.372.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  as  large  a  number  as  is  desirable 
for  such  a  school ;  have  you  any  objection  to  its  being  larger  ? — I  would, 
not  object  to  its  being  larger.  I  have  known  various  numbers  in  my 
own  school,  and  I  think  at  the  largest  it  was  as  well  taught  as  when  it 
was  smaller.  I  must  multiply  my  teachers.  I  never  like  to  have  a 
class  with  more  than  15  boys  in  it. 

16.373.  'With  reference  to  the  intellectual  education  of  Newcastle, 
do  you  think  that  the  teachers  of  such  an  establishment  might  render 
great  service  to  young  men  to  carry  on  tlieir  education  ? — ^Very  great. 
There  has  been  in  all  my  time  a  great  demand  for  instruction  after 
boys  have  left  school.  Young  men  in  engineering  works  find  they  are 
deficient  in  mathematics,  and  want  to  improve  themselves  ;  others 
again  arc  wishful  to  fit  themselves  for  entering  the  Church.  I  am 
again  and  again  applied  to  by  persons  to  provide  private  instructions 
for  tliem  and  cannot  do  it. 

16.374.  With  regard  to  the  religious  basis  of  grammar  schools,  are 
you  of  opinion  that  tlie  arrangement  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  which 
leaves  the  general  management  of  the  school  in  the  liands  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  recognizing  the  right  of  all  other  denominations  to  use  the 
school  without  receiving  religious  instruction,  would  be  satisfactory,  or 
would  you  suggest  .any  other  basis  for  the  grammar  scliools,  I  mean 
with  speci.al  reference  to  the  fair  claims  of  other  bodies  besides  the 
Church  of  England  ? — I  cannot  offer  a  better  basis.  I  would  rather 
there  were  perfect  equality,  and  that  the  master  might  conduct  the 
religious  services  as  lie  pleased,  but  as  a  practical  thing  I  would  be 
satisfied  with  it. 

16.375.  Do  you  think  on  tlie  whole  tliat  the  dissenting  communities 
of  England  would  rather  have  a  religious  education  of  some  distinct 
kind  in  the  school,  provided  their  consciences  were  considered,  than 
throw  the  whole  matter  open,  and  have  no  religious  education  at  all  ? — 
I  think  so.  It  was  always  my  practice  to  devote  a  certain  portion  of 
the  week  to  religious  instruction,  making  it,  of  course,  general. 

16.376.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  room  in  the  population  of 
which  you  have  spoken  for  a  voluntary  establishment  on  some  other 
distinct  religious  basis  than  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  event 
of  parents  preferring  it  ;  would  there  be  room  for  two  schools  ? — Two 
public  schools  ? 

16.377.  Public  or  proprietary  schools.  —  I  would  not  attempt  a 
second  school  in  Newcastle  ;  not  a  second  public  school.  Private 
schools  would  rise  up  and  exist  to  a  small  extent  even  if  there  were  a 
powerful  grammar  school. 

16.378.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  What  you  wish  would  be  complete  religious 
equality,  but  at  the  same  time  the  master  left  free  to  conduct  the  religious 
instruction  as  he  pleased  ;  might  not  that  very  often  lead  to  something 
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Eev.         yery  different  from  religious  equality  ? — Yes,  it  might ;  I  see  difficulties 

■  _2 '      '      16,379.  You  rely  on  the  master  ? — Yes. 

24thApriIl866.       16,380.  (M?:  Baines.)  You  have  said  that  you  found  that  the  theore- 

tical  instruction  which  you  gave  to  young  men,  who  were  to  go  either 

to  chemical  works,  to  engineers,  to  merchants,  or  to  other  profes- 
sions, was  not  very  much  valued,  that  the  practical  instruction  which 
i.hey  received  in  their  own  workshops  was  valued  very  much  higher 
than  the  theoretical  instruction  which  could  be  given  in  schools.  I 
want  to  ask  whether,  though  that  is  so,  you  ivould  not  still  think  it  very 
desirable  that  the  theoretical  instruction  should  still  be  given  in  the 
schools  before  boys  go  to  those  workshops  ? — Theoretical  instruction. 
I  was  rather  distinguishing  between  practical  and  theoretical. 

16.381.  My  question  is,  although  there  is  a  tendency  with  practical 
men  rather  to  look  down  upon  theoretical  instruction,  still  is  it  not 
desirable  to  give  that  theoretical  instruction  as  a  preparation  for  the 
practice  ? — ^Yes,  it  is,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  interfering  with 
other  things. 

16.382.  Would,  then,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  oi 
practical  men  rather  to  despise  and  to  look  down  upon  theory  affect 
your  view  of  the  importance  of  giving  the  theoretical  instruction  as  a 
preparation  ? — I  would  decidedly  give  them  the  theoretical  instruction. 
For  example,  in  book-keeping  ;  on  a  black,  board  you  can  do  it  in  half 
an  hour,  instead  of  spending  hours  and  hours  in  writing  out  books  to 
give  them  the  general  theory,  and  then  allow  them  to  get  the  details 
afterwards. 

16.383.  Although  most  of  the  boys  of  the  higher  class  in  Newcastle 
are  now  taught  not  in  Newcastle,  but  in  schools  at  a  distance,  supposing 
that  there  were  schools  of  the  superior  kind,  which  you  wish,  you  sup- 
pose they  would  then  be  educated  in  Newcastle  ?-^Not  in  the  first 
instance.  I  believe  the  current  would  still  continue  to  go  outwards  at 
first,  and  even  afterwards  a  variety  of  reasons  might  induce  the  parents 
to  send  their  children  away.  Our  dialect  is  not  very  good  in  New- 
castle ;  on  this  account  some  may  prefer  tlieir  being  taught  in  the  south, 
even  though  they  could  be  as  well  taught  at  home.  A  good  deal  would 
depend  on  the  class  of  boys  who  went  to  the  school  ;  such  a  school  as 
I  should  like  to  see  established  would  contain  boys  of  every  class. 
Many  persons  wish  their  sons  only  to  associate  witii  the  sons  of  gentle- 
men, and  in  that  way  I  can  quite  conceive  that  many  would  still  continue 
to  send  their  sons  out  of  Newcastle. 

16.384.  Does  the  University  of  Durham  attract  young  men  from 
Newcastle,  or  do  they  chiefly  go  to  the  south  ? — They  chiefly  go 
south.  There  is  a  good  grammar  school  in  Durham,  but  when  they 
leave  the  town,  they  go  at  once  to  Eugby,  Eton,  or  Harrow,  or  other 
distant  places. 

16.385.  Have  yon  what  are  called  local  examinations  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — Not  in  the  town.  My  school  is  the 
only  one  that  ever  sent  boys  to  the  middle-class  examinations,  and  we 
have  had  to  send  them  out  of  the  town.  The  first  time  I  took  them  to 
Oxford,  of  course  I  need  not  have  done  that,  but  since  we  were  going 
out  of  Newcastle,  we  resolved  to  make  an  agreeable  trip  of  it,  and  go 
to  head  quarters  at  once.     Since  then  the  boys  have  gone  to  Leeds. 

16.386.  There  is  an  examination  conducted  there  ? — Yes. 

16.387.  Does  the  University  of  Durham  also  conduct  local  examina- 
tions ?• — Yes. 

16.388.  Have  you  sent  any  there  ? — No,  we  began  with  Oxford, 
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which  was  the  first  university  to  adopt  the  examination,  and  we  have  Rev. 

kept  by  it  ;  my  successor  keeps  by  it.  ^  ^-  ■^^^'. 

16.389.  May  I  ask  you  whether  there  are  any  other  very  superior  '  "'  ^•"■4- 
private  schools  in  Newcastle  ? — I  consider  that  there  is  one,  though  I  24thApriU866 
know  little  of  it  personally.  _.   ' 

16.390.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Are  the  wages  of  artizans  in  New- 
castle, as  a  rule,  high  ? — Veiy  high. 

16.391.  That  would  bear  on  the  question  of  the  payment  which  they 
would  be  willing  to  make  for  their  children's  education  ? — Yes  ;  I  am 
afraid  to  say  how  much,  but  I  have  heard  of  3Z.  a  week,  and  sometimes 
more,  being  earned  by  labouring  meii. 

16.392.  What  average  sum  do  you  think  they  would  be  willing  to 
pay  for  a  good  day  school  education  for  their  children  ? — The  more 
intelligent  of  then)»  might  be  willing  to  pay  about  two  guineas  a 
quarter. 

16.393.  As  much  as  that? — That  is  the  outside,  but  some  would. 

16.394.  Li  your  own  school  was  there  any  mixture  of  the  artizaii 
element  with  the  tradesman  element  ? — Yes. 

16.395.  How  did  that  work  ? — ^Very  well  ;  fairly.  Many  parents 
thought  I  ought  to  keep  it  more  select. 

16.396.  You  just  now  expressed  an  opinion  that  you  would  like  to 
see  a  school  in  which  all  elements  should  mingle  freely.  May  I  ask 
your  reasons  for  that  opinion  ? — I  think  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  son  of 
an  artizan  to  i-eject  him  simply  because  his  father  is  a  workman.  It  is 
ail  unchristian  thing.  More  than  that,!  think  it  is  a  disadvantage  to 
the  upper  classes  not  to  know  the  minds  and  the  opinions  of  those  in 
the  rank  below  them,  and  I  think  that  the  battle  of  life  will  be  better 
fought  if  as  a  boy  you  mingle  with  all  classes,  because  as  men  you  are 
obliged  to  mingle  with  all  classes. 

16.397.  Where  pi-actical  difficulties  have,  to  your  knowledge,  arisen 
in  the  mixture  of  the  different  social  elements,  have  those  difficulties 
been  chiefly  on  one  side  more  than  on  the  other  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
there  has  been  any  real  difficulty,  not  in  my  experience. 

16.398.  You  have  no  practical  grounds  for  saying  that  the  mingling 
of  the  artizan  class  with  the  tradesman  class  would  be  impracticable  on 
account  of  artizan  faults  of  manner  ? — No  ;  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
only  difficulty  was  the  ideas  of  parents  ;  they  do  not  quite  like  it. 

16.399.  {Dr.  Storrar.')  Does  that  objection  chiefly  prevail  among  the 
newly  rich  of  the  middle  classes  ? — ^Very  likely. 

16.400.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  to  preva,il  as  much  among  the  really 
better  class  of  society? — I  do  not  think  it  is  likely. 

16.401.  Although  your  experience  does  not  lead  you  to  put  such 
subjects  as  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  for  the  purposes  of  mental 
training  on  an  equality  with  the  classics,  still  would  that  lead  you  to 
drop  altogether  the  study  of  natural  science  in  a  school  ? — No,  and 
especially  natural  ishilosophy.  The  theoretical  study  of  science  is 
useful,  but  I  would  not  attend  too  minutely  to  the  jiractical  details.  I 
would  not  take  up  a  boy's  time  with  it  if  it  could  be  advantageously 
devoted  to  classics,  mathematics,  history,  and  so  on. 

16.402.  We  have  had  it  stated  here  on  high  authority  from  one  of 
the  universities  that  young  men  coming  to  a  university  evinced  the 
most  remarkable  want  of  knowledge  of  the  common  facts  of  science. 
You  would,  therefore,  propose  to  provide  in  the  schools  as  much  as  that 
would  amount  to  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

16.403.  Are  there  any  boarders  taken  by  the  master  of  the  grammar 
school  at  Newcastle  now  ? — I  believe  not. 

16.404.  What  is  his  income? — I  do  not  know  what  his  income  isi 
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Rev.         The  school  costs  the  corporation  about  1201.  a  rear,  which  sum  includes 
LLBFSA  tlie  master's  salary. 

'    ''    '  ■   ■       16,405.  Is  tliat  120Z.  sufficient  to  encourage  lethargy  on  the  part  of 
24thApriU866.  ^^  endowed  schoolmaster  ? — There  is  no  lethargy  on  his  part  ;  it  is  a 

large  and  flourishing  school,  but  the  standard  is  not  so  high  as  it  used 

to  be. 

16.406.  Could  you  give  us  any  information  about  the  education  of 
girls  in  Newcastle  ? — I  do  not  thinlc  tliey  are  as  highly  educated  as 
they  ought  to  be. 

16.407.  They  are  dependent  entirely  on  private  schools,  I  presume? 
—  Yes  ;  in  Newcastle  they  are  entirely  so. 

16.408.  Could  you  suggest  any  plan  which  would  be  practicable  in 
order  to  improve  tlie  character  of  a  girl's  education  ? — The  only  tiling 
that  occurs  to  me  just  now  would  be  the  introduction  of  examinations 
into  the  town,  to  wliicli  girls  might  be  admitted  ;  ratlier  a  special 
examination  of  girls. 

16.409.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Are  the  giris  educated  chiefly  in  boarding 
or  day  schools  ? — Chiefly  in  day  schools. 

16.410.  Of  rather  a  low  class  ? — There  are  one  or  two  very  good 
schools. 

16.411.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  In  the  institution  of  these  examinations, 
would  you  prefer  that  girls  should  be  admitted  to  the  local  examinations 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  along  with  boys,  or  that  special  examinations 
should  be  provided  for  girls  ? — I  should  prefer  special  examinations, 
but  I  am  speaking  without  having  thought  the  matter  carefully  over. 

16.412.  Could  you  venture  to  offer  an  opinion  to  what  extent  the 
education  of  girls  should  be  conducted,  upon  the  same  principle,  anil 
upon  the  same  subjects,  as  the  education  of  boys  ? — I  do  not  think  I 
would  give  girls  a  classical  education,  I  would  give  them  a  thoroughly 
good  English  education  and  make  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
French  and  Italian,  or  German  perhaps,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  de- 
pend in  a  large  measure  for  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  upon  making 
them  acquainted  with  English  literature. 

16.413.  Would  you  propose  to  give  them  the  elements  of  Latin,  with 
a  view  to  an  extended  knowledge  of  English  ? — Yes,  to  that  extent,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  understand  their  own  language  better. 

16.414.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  teaching  girls  mathematics? 
—No. 

16.415.  You  probably  would  not  object  to  teaching  boys  and  girls  of 
a  very  youthful  age,  together? — Not  at  a  very  youthful  age,  but 
practically  it  does  not  do.  My  father  began  with  both  boys  and  girla, 
and  after  a  while  it  was  necessary  to  separate  them  ;  he  gave  up  the 
girls. 

16.416.  Perhaps  at  about  11,  12,  or  13  years  of  age  you  would  con- 
sider that  the  education  ought  to  diverge? — Before  13.  Boys  at  11  or 
12  are  apt  to  be  rude. 

16.417.  You  think  that  a  judicious  system  of  examinations  for  girls 
would  go  a  long  way  to  correct  the  deficiency  at  the  present  girls' 
schools  ? — I  think  so. 

16.418.  Would  you  extend  the  principle  of  inspection  to  these  schools 
in  those  cases  whore  the  mistress  was  willing  to  accept  inspection  ? — 
Yes,  I  would  were  they  were  willing  to  accept  it.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  public  examination  would  almost  supersede  a  private  inspection. 
If  the  examinations  were  established  in  a  town,  and  ladies  were  invited 
to  send  their  pupils  to  it,  they  would  for  their  own  credit's  sake  do  it. 

16.419.  Are  you  fovourable  to  any  step  of  certificating  ladies  with  a 
view  to  their  becoming  mistresses  of  schools,  or  with  a  view  to  the 
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gratification  of  such  ladies  as  choose  to  measure  their  own  standai-d  of         Reo. 
attainment  ? — I  have  not  tliought  upon  the  subject,  I  do  not  know  how    •'•  C.  ■^'^«> 
it  would  work.  X/..X>.,  F.i>.A. 

16.420.  You  arc  aware  that  there  are  some  ladies  who  are  pressing  24thAprill866 

for  admission  to  take  degrees  in  universities,  of  London  for  instance? —       _^__ 

Yes. 

16.421.  Putting  that  aside,  do  you  think  that  any  advantage  would 
be  derived  from  instituting  some  kind  of  special  examination  which  may 
he  supposed  to  be  better  adapted  to  test  the  special  attainments  of  women? 
—It  can  do  no  harm,  and  it  may  do  good. 

16.422.  {Lord  Li/ttelton.)  Does  it  occur  to  you  with  a  view  to  the 
proper  supply  of  the  country  with  new  middle-class  schools,  or  to 
adapting  the  old  grammar  schools,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  county 
would  1)6  a  proper  area, — that  there  might  be  one  such  school  for  each 
county? — ^Northumberland  is  a  large  county,  I  should  fancy  that  it 
would  want  more  than  one  in  large  counties. 

16.423.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  rural  counties  of  England 
so  well  ? — No,  not  generally. 

16.424.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  tliat,  looking  to  the  position 
of  those  who  go  behind  the  counter  at  14  or  15,  that  you  would  still 
make  Latin  generally  one  element  of  their  education? — Yes,  I  would. 

16.425.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  sufficient  for  them  to  take  part  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  classical  education  of  those  who  are  preparing 
for  higher  scholarships,  or  would  you  adopt  the  Latin  teaching  espe- 
cially to  the  purpose  of  making  it  illustrate  English? — I  would  carry 
them  on  both  together,  even  those  preparing  for  the  higher  stages  are 
the  better  for  seeing  how  it  illustrates  English,  it  interests  them  to  see 
the  use  of  the  language  they  arc  learning. 

16.426.  {Lord  Taunton.^  Is  there  anything  else  which  you  are 
particularly  desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of  this  Commisson  to  ? — No. 

O.  C.  Waterfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 

16.427.  {Lord  Taunton.')  I  believe  you  were  late  Fellow  of  King's         o.  C. 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College  ? — Yes.  Waterfield, 

16.428.  At  present  you    are  head  master  of    a  private  school  at  ^^1- 
Sheen  ? — Yes.  ~~" 

16.429.  Is  it  a  private  school  on  a  considerable  scale  ? — Yes,  it  has 
been  long  established,  has  existed  in  the  same  place  for  more  than  60 
years,  and  contains  100  boys. 

16.430.  Is  100  boys  your  limit  ? — Yes,  my  limit ;  I  say  my  limit, 
although  at  the  present  moment  there  are  1 10,  but  100  only  are  in  my 
house  and  form  any  source  of  profit  to  me.  The  10  others  I  permit  the 
second  master  to  receive  into  his  house  with  the  view  of  making  his 
position  more  valuable. 

16.431.  Are  your  boys  all  boarders  ? — All  boarders. 

16.432.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  what  is  the  scale  of  payment 
for  those  boys  ? — The  terms  are  80/.  for  boys  under  10,  and  90/. 
for  boys  over  10.  These  terms  include  a  good  many  things  for  which 
extra  charges  are  sometimes  made. 

16.433.  I  believe  your  school  is  a  preparatory  school  for  the  great 
public  schools  ? — Essentially  so. 

16.434.  Is  it  altogether  so,  or  do  you  have  a  certain  number  who  do 
not  go  to  the  great  public  schools  ? — Occasionally,  but  that  is  generally 
owing  to  my  advice.  Boys  come  to  me  with  the  intention  of  going  to 
a  public  school.  There  are  generally  four  or  five  who  have  changed 
their  minds  and  decide  on  entering  the  navy  ;  and  every  now  and  then 
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•?•  C|.         it  is  my  duty  to  recommend  a  parent  not  to  send  a  boy  to  a  public 
jEw  80liool>  but  to  a  tutor,  because  I  think  there  is  something  in  the  charac- 

1.         ter  of  the  boy,  or  perhaps  some  deficiency  of  power,  which   renders 

24thAprill866.  ^^"^  *  training  more  suitable  than  that  of  a  public  school. 

— —  16,435.  From  what  you  have  stated  I  suppose  your  school  may  be 

said  to  be  made  use  of  by  the  upper  classes  of  society  and  quite  the 
upper  division  of  the  middle  class  ? — It  consists  principally  of  the  sous 
of  professional  men,  clergymen,  and  country  gentlemen.  There  are  a 
few  boys  of  higher  rank. 

16.436.  Your  boys  go  to  Eton  afterwards,  and  schools  of  that  descrip- 
tion ? — A  good  many  go  to  Eton.  A  great  part  of  my  business  is 
preparation  for  the  various  open  scholarships  which  are  now  given  at 
different  public  schools. 

16.437.  How  late  do  boys  generally  remain  with  you  ? — I  do  not 
allow  any  boy  to  remain  in  the  school  after  his  fifteenth  birthday,  and 
as  1  consider  that  limitation  of  age  important,  I  enforce  it  strictly. 

16.438.  What  are  your  reasons,  may  I  ask,  for  attaching  so  much  im- 
portance to  that  limit  ? — The  reasons  are  numerous.  To  begin  with,  I 
believe  it  to  be  very  important  for  teaching.  It  is  almost  inevitable 
that  the  head  master  of  a  school  should  pay  the  most  attention  to  those 
boys  who  are  best  capable  of  receiving  his  instruction  and  with  whom 
he  has  something  of  a  more  friendly  relation  than  with  those  who  have 
recently  joined  him.  In  every  way  he  is  tempted  to  devote  the  greatest 
part  of  his  time  and  care  to  the  upper  boys  of  his  school.  My  expe- 
rience of  schools,  where  the  ages  of  boys  are  very  mixed,  is  that  the 
upper  boys  are  attended  to  and  the  lower  boys  neglected.  In  that  way 
I  think  a  limitation  of  age  valuable.  There  are  other  reasons  connected 
with  the  discipline  of  the  school,  for  boys  after  the  age  of  14  very 
much  more  liberty  is  desirable  than  is  in  any  way  good  or  fit  for  very 
little  boys  ;  in  fact,  I  make  a  considerable  difference  in  that  respect, 
and  allow  my  first  two  classes  very  much  more  liberty  than  I  allow  to 
those  in  the  lower  part.  There  are  also  moral  reasons  which  malse  me 
think  it  very  desirable  to  enforce  a  strict  separation  of  ages. 

16.439.  {Dr.  Temple.)  By  the  fifteenth  birthday  do  you  mean  when 
he  becomes  14  or  15  ? — When  he  becomes  15.  I  should  not  wish  to  fix 
the  limit  a  year  earlier,  and  indeed  it  v/ould  be  impossible  for  me  to  do 
so,  because  a  great  many  examinations  for  admission  into  public  schools, 
and  especially  for  scholarships,  are  open  to  boys  of  14,  and  there  would 
be  obvious  inconvenience  to  a  parent  if  I  required  removal  before  that 
time, 

16.440.  (Lord  Taunton.)  You  think  that  the  association  of  younger 
boys  with  boys  after  they  have  passed  that  age  is  not  useful  to  the  morals 
of  the  boy  ? — I  am  quite  sure  it  is  not. 

16.441.  Yours  is  strictly  speaking  a  private  school  ? — Strictly. 

16.442.  Do  you  believe  that  private  schools  may  be  left  altogether  to 
themselves  safely,  or  that  it  is  useful  or  even  necessaa-y  that  there  should 
be  some  inspection  on  the  part  of  a  public  body  ? — I  think  it  highly 
desirable. 

16.443.  In  what  way  would  you  propose  that  inspections  should  be 
given  ? — I  have  given  some  attention  to  the  matter  lately,  and  I  think 
on  the  whole  I  would  rather  see  an  inspector  a.ppointed  by  th  e  univer- 
sities. I  have  some  fear  that  if  a  Government  inspector,  a  permanent 
officer,  were  appointed  that  the  natural  tendency  of  his  inspection  might 
be  to  produce  a  dead  level  of  uniformity  amongst  schools.  Of  course 
the  favourable  opinion  of  the  Government  inspector  would  be  a  very 
valuable  thing  to  the  master  of  a  private  school,  it  would  be  of  the 
nature  of  an  advertisement  with  a  Government  stamp,  and  I  fear  that 
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if  it  was  known  that  the  good  opinion  of  the  inspector  might  be  secured         O.  C. 
by  a  certain  course  of  teaching,  and  that  it  would  inevitably  be  lost  by      Wat^field. 
a  different  course,  he  would  practically  be  the  head  master  of  all  the  ^^' 

private  schools  within  his  district  of  the  country.     That  I  think  un-  24thAprill866 
desirable;  but  I  am  sure  that  if  an  inspector  could  be  appointed  by  the  . 

universities,  especially  if  he  were  changed  from  year  to  year,  or  if  he 
only  held  office  for  a  limited  term,  that  his  inspection  would  be  most 
valuable.  I  receive  many  boys  from  other  schools,  and  though  of  course 
there  are  among  them  some  who  have  been  well  taught,  I  must  say  that 
my  opinion  is  very  unfavourable  of  the  teaching  of  small  pi-eparatory 
schools.  I  believe  that  not  only  would  the  tendency  of  the  inspection 
be  to  raise  the  level  of  schools,  but  that  it  would  give  important 
assistance  to  parents  in,  what  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter,  the  choice 
of  a  school. 

16.444.  You  have  said  that  you  thought  the  teaching  of  these  small 
preparatory  schools  very  indifferent.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  often 
a  bad  system  of  discipline  and  a  low  tone  of  morals  in  these  schools  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  think  there  is,  and  that  often  not  from  any  wilful  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  master,  but  simply  from  ignorance.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
you  are  aware,  as  indeed  it  seems  to  be  assumed  now  in  England,  that 
any  clergyTnan,  or  the  widow  or  daughters  of  a  deceased  clergyman, 
are  necessarily  fitted  for  carrying  on  a  school  for  little  boys  ;  it  is  the 
natural  thing  which  is  suggested  at  once  if  they  wish  to  augment  their 
income.  Many  of  them  I  have  no  doubt  take  the  greatest  personal  care 
of  the  boys  and  mean  to  do  their  duty  by  them,  but  they  are  unqualified 
to  teach.  I  believe  that  to  such  people  an  inspector  would  be  very 
valuable,  as  often  putting  them  on  the  right  road,  and  showing  them 
what  they  should  do,  and  what  avoid. 

16.445.  Do  you  mean  that  the  system  of  punishment  in  some  of  those 
schools  is  very  objectionable  ? — I  am  not  of  opinion  that  there  is  much 
distinct  hardship  in  the  form  of  punishment.  The  faults  of  private 
schools  are  rather  faults  of  inefficient  teaching  and  unwise  rather  than 
cruel  management.  A  really  able  boy  will  often  come  to  me  who  has 
been  taught  exclusively  by  rote,  and  I  think  nobody  but  a  schoolmaster 
knows  either  the  extent  to  which  that  system  is  carried  or  the  very 
fatal  effect  which  it  has  on  the  minds  of  children.  I  have  at  present 
in  my  school  an  extremely  clever  boy  who  has  been  with  me  now  for 
two  years,  and  he  is  only  just  getting  out  of  the  effects  of  such  a  system 
of  teaching.  I  once  asked  him  the  amount  of  grammar  which  he  had 
been  expected  to  learn.  He  had  had  to  say  at  times  by  heart  as  many 
as  40  Latin  rules  for  a  single  lesson  by  rote,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  not 
exaggerating  when  I  say  that  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  any  one 
of  the  very  simplest. 

16.446.  Do  you  think  an  intelligent  inspector  would  be  able  in  a  short 
time  to  ascertain  how  far  this  defect  prevailed  in  a  school  ? — Unques- 
tionably, it  is  patent.  Besides  my  work  as  a  schoolmaster  I  have  sat  as 
examiner  for  three  years  at  Eton  for  the  open  scholarship,  and  we  have 
very  frequently  noticed  there  the  effect  of  such  teaching  upon  boys.  I 
have  known  a  little  boy  write  out  a  proposition  from  the  third  book  of 
Euclid  almost  word  for  word,  but  make  in  the  middle  of  the  proposi- 
tion some  mistake,  which  showed  that  he  had  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
realized  the  meaning  of  any  part  of  what  he  was  doing.  He  had  been 
tauglit  to  say  it,  but  not  to  know  it. 

16.447.  Would  you  propose  to  make  this  system  of  inspection 
obligatory  upon  all  schools,  or  would  you  merely  render  it  permissive, 
leaving  it  for  them  to  adopt  it  as  they  might  find  it  to  their  own 
interests  ? — Voluntary  ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  the  interest  of 
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w^t   fi'u      ^"^^'■y^'^^y  *°  adopt  it.     I  should  therefore  think  it  unnecessary  to  mate 
£i«  ^*  obligatory.     There  are  many  points  in  which  the  inspector's  report 

1.         would  be  Tery  valuable  indeed  to  all  parties  concerned.     A  great  deal 

24thAprill86C.  of  raoi-al  harm  is  often  caused  in  schools  by  imperfect  arrangements  ;  for 
■  instance,  by  want  of  proper  supervision  in  play  hours,  boys  are  some- 

times left  to  themselves  in  a  playground  where  there  is  no  variety  and 
no  opportunity  of  amusement  for  boys  of  different  tastes.  When  boys 
are  turned  into  a  square  yard  with  a  wall  round  it,  it  is  almost  inevitable 
that  three  or  four  boys  to  whom  a  piirticular  game  is  not  acceptable 
should  get  off  into  a  corner  by  themselves,  and  it  is  just  among  those 
idle  boys  who  have  no  proper  occupation  out  of  school  hom's  that  haim 
arises. 

16.448.  You  would  extend  the  powers  of  the  inspectors  beyond  the 
mere  teaching  to  other  circumstances  which  might  be  advantageous  or 
prejudicial  to  the  school  ? — In  respect  to  some  matters  certainly  ;  for 
instance,  to  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  house.  I  hesitate  to  express 
a  positive  opinion  on  this  point,  because  I  dirt'er  from  many  other 
schoolmasters.  Parents  and  masters  often  think  that  to  shut  up  two  or 
Ihree  boys  in  a  bedroom  together  is  the  very  best  arrangement  that  could 
be  made.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  very  worst,  it  is  the  very  Last  thing 
that  I  would  do,  and  I  am  perhaps  rather  assuming  that  the  inspector 
would  be  of  my  way  of  thinking. 

16.449.  You  put  them  into  large  dormitories  ? — I  put  them  into  large 
dormitories,  which  are  divided  so  that  there  is  for  each  boy  a  certain 
amount  of  privacy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  room  is  so  open  that  no 
noise  is  possible  without  detection. 

16.450.  (3Ir.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  a  good  bolstering  match  at  night 
a  bad  thing  ? — That  is  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  do  not 
consider  the  bolstering  in  itself  wrong,  but  the  amount  of  harm  which 
might  go  on  under  cover  of  the  noise  produced  by  a  bolstering  match  I 
consider  serious.  My  reason  for  this  opinion  is  that  amongst  100  boys 
there  must  be  some  with  a  Icnowledge  of  evil,  of  course  the  time  when  they 
are  removed  from  the  supervision  of  the  master  is  the  time  when  such 
harm  might  spread,  not  only  indecency  but  bullying,  and  the  bullying 
which  takes  place  out  of  doors  and  in  an  open  playground  is  very 
different  from  that  which  may  long  remain  undiscovered  in  a  confined 
room  ;  the  latter  is  of  a  different  and  very  much  graver  character.  To 
prevent  these  dangers  I  insist  on  silence  in  the  bedrooms. 

16.451.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  the  best  arrangements 
with  respect  to  the  habit  of  private  prayer  ? — Tliat  is  one  object  which 
my  rule  serves.  The  boys  are  allowed  to  talk  in  getting  up  but  not  to 
make  a  row.  They  must  not  pass  from  partition  to  partition,  but  they 
may  converse.  In  the  evening  I  insist  on  strict  silence  ;  my  intention 
is  that  boys  should  have  the  oppoi'tunity  of  continuing  the  ihome  habit 
of  prayers,  and  practically  I  believe  this  to  be  the  result  ;  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  a  boy  in  the  school  who  has  not  retained  the  habit. 

16.452.  {Lord  Lyitellon.)  With  regard  to  the  proportion  and  number 
of  teachers  to  pupils — what  is  your  opinion  .'' — My  opinion  is  that  very 
commonly  in  private  schools  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  is  far 
too  small.  The  rector  of  a  country  parish  who  takes  12  pupils  is  rarely 
able  to  limit  the  age  of  those  pupils.  In  very  many  cases  his  12  boys 
are  of  different  ages,  from  17  or  18  down  to  9  or  10.  It  is  then  almost 
impossible  that  all  should  receive  equal  attention.  In  a  school  a  man 
ought  only  to  be  required  to  teach  pupils  who  are  doing  the  same  work 
or  nearly  the  same  work,  and  then  only  a  moderate  number  of  boys. 

16.453.  In  a  school  of  your  own  size,  say  120  boys,  nearly  homo- 
geneous as  to  the  class  from  which  they  come,  and  who  remain  tiU 
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about  17,  and  if  the  general  character  of  their  instruction  is  about  the         O.  C. 
same,  what  proportion  of  teachers  would  you  have  to  that  number  ?     Waterfield, 
— Much  depends  on  age.    The  proportion  of  teachers  should  be  different  ^^* 

in  schools  where  the  age  of  the  boys  is  above  14  and  in  schools  where  24thApriIi866. 
boys   are   younger.      For  schools  where   the  pupils   are  below  14  a  ■ 

greater  proportion  of  teachers  would  be  required.  I  am  very  often  in 
the  habit  of  saying  to  parents  who  consult  me  about  the  age  at  which 
their  boys  should  go  to  a  public  school,  that  it  is  very  much  better  boys 
should  not  leave  me  until  they  are  able  to  listen  to  a  lecture  ;  not  that 
the  system  of  the  public  schools  excludes  all  private  teaching,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  correction  of  exercises,  but  because  the  greater  part 
of  their  teaching  is  lecture  teaching,  for  which  a  little  boy  is  hardly  fit ; 
he  requires  more  personal  help. 

16.454.  What  are  the  ages  of  the  boys  who  come  to  you  ? — We  take 
nobody  below  8,  from  8  to  14. 

16.455.  In  your  school  you  think  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils 
should  be  rather  higher  than  in  a  school  where  the  age  was  higher  ? 
— Certainly;  it  would  not  be  necessary  in  a  school  where  boys  were 
older  to  have  so  many  teachers  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  boys. 

16.456.  In  a  school  like  yours  would  it  be  about  one  master  to  12 
pupils  ? — That  would  be  rather  a  high  pi-oportion.  We  have  nine 
classical  masters  for  110  boys,  perhaps  rather  more  than  are  requisite, 
but  not  one  more  than  may  be  usefully  employed. 

16.457.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  would  suggest  as  to  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  school  work  for  pupils  of  the  higher  portion 
of  the  middle  class  ? — That  the  school  work  should  be  as  much  as 
possible  directed  to  the  development  of  thought,  and  should  not  be  a 
system  of  rote  teaching  ;  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  very  commonest 
fault  in  private  schools,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  very 
worst.  In  teaching  such  boys  grammar  they  should  not  be  compelled 
to  commit  to  memory  long  lists  of  exceptions,  but  should  rather 
learn  the  general  principles  upon  which  all  language  is  constructed. 
The  boys'  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  framing  of  the  language 
and  not  to  an  arbitrary  knowledge  of  hard  words. 

16.458.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Are  you  quite  sure  that  for  little  boys  that 
is  practicable  ? — I  think  it  perfectly  practicable  with  boys  of  9  or  10. 

16.459.  Admitting  it  to  be  practicable  to  give  that  means  of  in- 
struction, do  you  not  think  there  is  some  risk  of  inaccuracy  if  the  com- 
mitting cf  details  to  memory  is  neglected  early  in  life  ? — Yes,  there  is 
some  chance  of  inaccuracy.  Inaccuracy  of  details  seems  to  me  far  less 
important  than  inaccuracy  of  principle.  I  prefer  to  teach  the  detail 
later,  and  I  would  rather  teach  it  to  a  boy  by  an  example  than  by  a 
list  of  rules  ;  for  instance,  if  I  have  to  call  a  boy's  attention  to  tlie 
quantity  of  a  word  which  is  peculiar  and  unusual,  I  should  teach  him  a 
quotation  which  contained  that  word.  If  I  had  to  point  out  to  him 
a  peculiar  idiom,  I  should  give  a  Latin  phrase  and  make  him  learn  by 
heart  the  phrase  which  contained  the  idiom,  rather  than  a  list  of  words 
which  were  liable  to  a  peculiar  use. 

16.460.  If  I  understand  your  answer,  it  rather  points  to  the  necessity 
of  a  considerable  reform  in  the  existing  grammars  ? — I  think  such  a 
refonn  much  needed. 

16.461.  {Dr.  Temple.')  Have  you  at  all  considered  how  you  would 
have  this  inspection  which  you  advise  paid  for  ? — In  many  cases  the 
masters  of  private  schools  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  meet  the 
expense.  My  own  school  is  examined  every  year,  and  of  the  various 
examiners  whom  I  have  employed  there  was  but  one  who  was  even  an 
acquaintance  of  mine.    I  have  generally  applied  to  some  friend  at  the 
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0.  C.         university  to  send  me  a  good  man,  who  has  come  down  and  examined. 
WaterfleM,     Recently  I  have  adopted  the    experiment  of  printing  his  report  and 
'^'  forwarding  it  at  the  end  of  the  school  term  to  the  parents. 

24tliAi)riU866.    '  16,462.  What  do  you  pay  him  ? — Generally  10  guineas. 

.r —  1 _.  16,463.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  a  very  large  number  of  private 

schools  willing  to  pay  10  guineas  for  the  visit  of  an  inspector  ? — I  doubt 
whether  there  would  be  very  many  willing  to  pay  it  at  first,  but  I 
believe  that  when  the  value  of  the  inspection  was  generally  recognized 
that  sum  would  be  readily  paid. 

16.464.  What  do  you  think  would  induce  them  to  pay  it  ? — The  fact 
of  the  examiner's  approval  of  the  school  would  be  valuable  to  them, 
and  there  would  of  course  be  a  considerable  difference  of  position.  At 
least  I  take  it  for  granted  that  there  would  be  such  a  difference  of 
position  between  the  schools  which  were  open  to  inspection  and  those 
which  were  not. 

16.465.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  importance 
to  give  this  examination  its  due  value  that  the  examiners  should  be 
obviously  completely  independent  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  not  in  any 
way  appointed  or  suggested  by  him  ? — Completely  independent  of  the 
schoolmaster. 

16.466.  {Dr.  Temple.')  Is  that  quite  consistent  with  the  school- 
master paying  him  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  the  fee  might  be  paid  to  the 
university. 

16.467.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
establish  any  system  of  certificates  as  applied  to  schoolmasters  either 
voluntary  or  compulsory  ? — I  should  think  it  would  where  men  have 
not  a  university  degree. 

16.468.  You  think  that  should  be  a  certificate  in  itself  ? — I  think  it 
ought  to  be.  Certainly  a  high  degree  is  a  better  test  of  ability  than 
such  a  certificate  could  be. 

16.469.  Perhaps  you  have  not  considered  that  point  very  much  ? — I 
have  not. 

16.470.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  not  some  of  your  former  answers  point  to 
this  conclusion,  that  university  men  are  very  often  extremely  deficient 
in  the  art  of  teaching  ? — Yes,  but  few  private  schoolmasters  have 
taken  high  degrees.  I  do  not  see  that  any  examination  which  could  be 
devised  as  preliminary  to  giving  a  certificate  could  really  test  the  teach- 
ing power  of  a  man ;  it  is  only  his  xsractice  in  school  that  can  prove 
that.     An  intelligent  inspector  would  soon  test  his  powers. 

16.471.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  accumulated 
knowledge,  which  we  may  almost  call  science,  now  in  the  art  of 
economising  the  time  and  calling  out  the  faculties  of  little  boys  of 
various  grades  with  which  a  man  might  be  expected  to  make  himself 
acquainted  before  he  took  the  position  of  a  schoolmaster,  looking,  for 
instance,  at  all  that  has  been  gained  from  the  foundation  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  training  schools,  and  the  reports  of  a  body  of  very 
intelligent  inspectors  on  the  methods  of  those  schools  ? — Might  not  the 
answers  to  such  questions  as  can  be  asked  on  these  siibjects  be  very 
easily  crammed  ? 

16.472.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  there  is  any 
general  measure  which  we  could  suggest  for  the  improvement  of  the 
teaching  power  of  schoolmasters  of  private  schools  ? — That  is  pre- 
cisely the  result  which  I  should  anticipate  from  the  labours  of  the 
inspector  ;  he  would  be  able  to  see  what  the  effects  of  each  man's 
teaching  were,  and  if  he  were  able  at  the  end  of  his  examination  to  say 
"  These  boys  have  been  well  taught,"  that  would  be  an  immense  gain 
to  the  schoolmaster,  and  a  very  proper  return  for  his  work. 
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16.473.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  it  at  all  desirable,  supposing         O.  C. 
certificates  of  that  kind  were  established,   to   require  that  a  person      Waurfiehl, 
should  h&,ve  resided  a  certain  number  of  months  in  contact  with  a  well  "^■' 
established  training  school,  as  young  men  training  for  the  staff  in  the  24thAprill866 

army  are  required  to  spend  a  certain  number   of  months  with  each       — 

branch  of  the  service,  or  do  you  think  that  would  tend  to  narrow  it  ? — 

I  am  afraid  it  would.  I  think  the  difficulties  are  already  considerable 
which  tend  to  prevent  good  men  from  entering  the  profession,  and  I 
should  be  afraid  that  any  such  regulation  would  throw  a  further 
obstacle  in  the  way.  I  suspect  that  now  most  good  schoolmasters,  or 
at  all  events  v^ry  many  good  schoolmasters,  begin  almost  by  accident. 
You  appear  to  contemplate  one  examination  of  the  schoolmaster  fol- 
lowed by  the  grant'  of  a  certificate,  while  I  contemplate  a  constantly 
recurring  examination  of  his  work  by  the  inspector. 

16.474.  Of  course  you  have  several  assistant  teachers  in  so  large  a 
school  ? — We  are  altogether  13. 

16.475.  Are  they  all  university  men,  or  have  you  had  any  experience 
of  certificated  or  trained  masters  ? — No  ;  at  the  present  moment  all 
my  classical  or  mathematical  teachers  are  members  of  one  or  other 
university;  but  I  have  had  men  who  Were  not  members  of  any  univer- 
sity, and  unquestionably  the  very  best  classical  teacher  I  ever  had  in 
the  school  had  no  university  degree. 

16.476.  Have  you  ever  come  in  contact  with  the  trained  and  cer- 
tificated masters  ? — No,  I  have  never- had  direct  experience  of  them. 
T  once  made  an  application,  thinking  that  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
school  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  such  a  master.  In  con- 
sequence of  my  application  several  were  presented  to  me,  but  I  found 
them  so  unfit  in  manners  to  deal  with  boys  of  the  class  who  compose  my 
school  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea.  I  had  the  same  notion 
that  it  would  be  better  to  take  a  man  who  had  been  taught  how  to 
teach,  and  that  I  should  get  better  work  from  him  ;  but  I  found  the 
(Jther-  difficulties  insurmountable. 

16.477.  On  the  whole  you  would  be  disposed  to  trust  for  the  im- 
provement of  teachers  to  the  improvement  of  the  general  intelligence 
on  the  subject  ? — Yes ;  if  schools  were  made  better,  the  social  position 
of  the  master  would  be  raised,  and  better  men  would  enter  the  pro- 
fession. 

16.478.  Do  you  think  it  imiDortant  with  reference  to  the  middle 
class,  who  are  more  particularly  referred  to  the  Commission,  that  Latin 
should  form  an  element  in  all  cases  of  their  education  ? — Yes,  I  cer- 
tainly do  think  it  important.  I  find  Latin  almost  the  most  valuable 
means  of  teaching  in  my  hands  at  present. 

16.479.  Do  you  think  that  the  amount  of  Latin  which  you  can  teach 
to  a  boy  who  is  going  behind  the  counter  at  14  should  be  taught  to  him 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  you  would  yourself  teach  Latin  to  the 
boys  of  the  same  age  preparing  for  public  schools,  or  if  you  think  there 
is  a  difference  will  you  explain  what  difference  ? — If  the  principles  of 
the  language  are  taught,  I  believe  the  system  should  be  the  same  for 
both. 

16.480.  That  answer  I  think  proceeds  on  the  supposition  referred  to 
in  a  former  answer,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  cram  little  boys  with  all 
the  minor  facts  of  the  accidence  of  the  grammar,  but  rather  to  train 
them  in  principles  ? — Decidedly.     {See  Appendix.) 

16.481.  Do  you  think  it  important  that  Latin  should  be  so  taught  in 
Gonnexionwith  English  grammar  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

16.482.  Could  you  mention  any  English  grammars  which  at  all  come 
up  to  your  idea  of  the  proper  mode  of  teaching  English  in   connexion 
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Wt   ii  Id      ^'^'^  Latin  ? — No.    I  at  first  i-ead  a  number  of  small  English  grammars 
-Bso.    '     with  that  object,  and  I  found  that  those  which  were  easy  were  deficient, 

and  those  which  were  good  at  all  were  too  difficult  for  the  comprehen- 

24thApriU866.  sion  of  the  boys. 

16,483.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Each  boy  in  your  dormitories  has  a  separate 

bed  ?— Yes. 

16.484.  Are  those  boys  all  divided  from  each  other  ? — Yes.  It  will 
sometimes  happen,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  that  two 
boys'  beds  are  visible  from  each  other.  When  this  is  the  case  the  beds 
are  generally  given  to  brothers.. 

16.485.  You  mentioned  certificates  given  by  inspectors.  Would  you 
recommend  that  they  should  be  published  in  any  way,  or  simply  that 
they  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  master  to  make  any  use  of 
he  pleased? — I  contemplated  the  publication  of  the  inspector's  report. 

16.486.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  at  all  turned  your  attention  to 
the  present  state  of  the  education  of  girls  of  the  middle  classes  of  this 
country  ? — I  cannot  help  observing  that  it  has  some  of  the  sauie 
defects  which  I  have  noticed  in  the  education  of  boys,  that  is  to  say, 
that  they  are  taught  by  rote  rather  than  by  thought,  that  the  teaching 
is  made  the  practice  of  memory  rather  than  the  practice  of  intellectual 
power. 

16.487.  Do  you  believe  their  education  to  be  very  superficial  gene- 
rally ? — Yes,  I  certainly  do. 

16.488.  Even  more  so  than  that  of  boys  in  the  same  class  of  life 
probably  ? — Yes,  more  so. 

16.489.  In  what  way  in  your  own  neighbourhood  do  girls  of  the 
middle  classes  receive  their  education.  Do  they  go  to  boarding  schools, 
or  day  schools,  or  what  ? — I  believe  generally  to  boarding  schools.  I 
know  that  there  are  many  such  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  really  that 
is  a  subject  on  which  my  opinion  is  of  Utile  value,  and  which  does  not 
come  directly  before  me. 

16.490.  Are  there  any  other  points  on  which  you  would  like  to  favour 
the  Commissioners  with  any  observations  ? — It  has  struck  me  that 
some  system  of  examination  of  schools  by  Government  is  the  necessary 
complement  of  a  subsequent  system  of  competitive  examination  for 
Government  appointments.  At  all  events  I  see  very  plainly  the  evih 
whicli  arise  from  the  absence  of  any  such  inspection.  Parents  send  boys 
whom  they  intend  afterwai'ds  to  compete  for  India  or  for  one  of  the 
various  services  which  are  now  thrown  open  to  competition  to  schools 
where  they  are  extremely  ill  taught  or  indifferently  taught  up  to  the  age 
of  16.  Then  the  boys  have  to  bo  sent  to  a  special  examiner  to  be  pre- 
pared for  some  particular  examination.  As  this  process  of  special 
examining  is  most  injurious,  1  am  very  anxious  that  something  should 
be  done  to  secure  more  effectual  teaching  at  an  eai-lier  age,  and  therefore 
to  render  cramming  unnecessary  when  a  boy  has  reached  the  age  of  16 
or  17.  The  State  would  be  much  better  served  if  it  examined  the 
maslcis  and  schools,  as  well  as  the  pupils.  There  is  another  point  in 
which  the  inspector  would  be  of  great  use  to  schoolmasters.  I  have 
before  mentioned  that  in  my  opinion  there  are  great  disadvantages  in 
the  profession,  which  tend  rather  to  keep  good  men  out  of  it,  and  I  think 
one  of  those  great  disadvantages  is  that  tlie  master  of  a  private  school, 
at  all  events  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  is  to  a  very  great 
extent  at  the  mercy  of  the  hasty  judgment  or  caprice  of  j^arents.  The 
weight  which  would  be  given  to  any  good  school  by  the  opinion  of  the 
inspector  would  be  very  valuable  in  strengthening  the  master's  hands. 
He  may  very  often  quarrel  with  a  parent  on  a  point  where  he  is  riglit 
and  the  parent  wrong  ;  under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  very 
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valuable  to  him  that  the  inspector  should  be  able  to  express  his  opinion  O.  C. 

upon  the  subject.  Waterfield, 

16.491.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  there  any  modes  which  occur  to  you  as  ■^'^' 
practicable  and  desirable  to  raise  generally  the  status  of  schoolmasters  24thAprill866 

aa  a  profession? — One  reason  which  prevents  good  men  from  undeilaking 

the  work  is  the  poor  character  of  the  pay  in  the  lower  branches  of  the 
profession.     When  a  man  first  enters  a  school  he  can  expect  to  receive 

but  a  very  small  salaiy,  and  few  able  men  like  to  begin  on  those 
terms.  If  it  were  in  the  inspector's  power  to  note  that  in  such  and 
such  a  school  he  found  an  efficient  staff  of  well-educated  men  fit  for  their 
places,  and  evidently  gentlemen,  that  again  would  be  a  valuable  and  useful 
thing  to  a  school,  and  by  making  it  worth  the  head  master's  while  to 
secure  efficient  helps  would  tend  to  increase  the  salaries  paid  to  assistant 
masters  ;  but  if  really  able  men  are  to  devote  their  lives  to  a  laborious 
profession,  they  must  be  paid  in  social  consideration  as  well  as  in 
money. 

16.492.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Church  establishment  has  a  con- 
siderable effect  in  giving  a  supply  of  highly  educated  men  for  school- 
masters which  otherwise  would  not  be  the  case  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I 
think  tlie  supply  of  highly  educated  men  for  schoolmasters  small. 

16.493.  Do  you  believe  that  it  wonld  be  of  any  use  to  throw  open 
the  masterships  of  grammar  schools  to  laymen  as  well  as  to  clergymen 
in  most  cases  ? — That  is  certainly  my  opinion,  but  I  am  a  layman. 

16.494.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  would  have  the  inspectors  appointed 
by  the  universities  ? — I  should  prefer  that,  simply  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  permanent  officer  would  be  Jikely  to  exercise  an  over- 
powering influence  on  the  mode  of  teaching.  It  is  almost  impossible 
that  any  one  should  be  appointed  to  the  office  unless  he  were  a  man  who 
had  taken  an  interest  in  educational  matters  ;  such  men  frequently  have 
a  strong  hobby  of  their  own  ;  that  hobby  might  be  enforced  on  the 
whole  neighbourhood  which  they  inspected, 

16.495.  When  you  speak  of  the  universities,  do  j'ou  mean  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  ? — I  should  have  no  objection  at  all  to  see  the  London 
University  added. 

16.496.  {Mr.  Acland.)  If  this  became  a  general  system,  how  would 
you  secure  freedom  and  change  enough  in  the  selection  of  the  examiners? 
Would  not  such  an  arrangement  tend  to  the  appointnaent  of  permanent 
officers  devoting  themselves  to  this  work  of  inspection  ? — No  ;  if  that 
were  the  case,  my  object  in  suggesting  that  the  appointment  should  be 
with  the  universities  rather  than  with  the  Government  would  be 
defeated.  I  contemplate  that  a  man  should  hold  the  office  for  a  year  or 
for  a  short  term  of  years.  I  should  say  it  would  be  better  that  he 
should  hold  it  for  a  year  than  for  a  term  of  two  or  three  years,  because 
it  would  be  easier  for  the  university  to  secure  the  services  of  good  men 
for  a  short  appointment  than  for  a  long,  since  the  acceptance  of  such 
employment  might  hinder  the  commencement  of  a  professional  career. 

16.497.  Should  you  look  then  to  young  men  being  appointed  who 
had  not  already  commenced  their  career  in  professions  ? — To  the  younger 
Fellows  of  Colleges. 

16.498.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  sufficient  experience  of 
children,  not  being  themselves  parents,  or  not  having  had  much  expe- 
rience beyond  that  which  they  have  picked  up  as  boys  in  school,  or,  to 
put  it  in  a  more  familiar  way,  do  you  not  think  that  almost  all  persons 
dealing  with  education  have  need  to  sow  their  wild  oats  before  becoming 
judges  in  that  way  ? — I  am  disposed  to  think  that  a  man  who  remembers 
his  own  school  days  clearly  is  likely  to  be  a  better  inspector  than  a  man 
who  has  forgotten  them. 

2.  3  C 
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16,499.  Do  I  understand  that  in  point  of  fact  you  think  that 
freshness  of  mind  is  more  important  than  experience  in  this  question  ? 
— That,  I  think,  is  hardly  a  fair  way  of  putting  the  question.  Recent 
experience  of  boys  is  more  valuable  than  experience  which  dates  from 
many  years  previously,  when  a  man  has  formed  fresh  habits,  has  for- 
gotten the  customs  of  his  school  and  the  thoughts  of  his  childhood. 


APPENDIX. 

The  witness  subsequently  appended  the  following  remarks  : — 

There  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  one  way  of  teaching  Latin  to 
those  boys  who  will  eventually  pursue  the  study  of  the  language,  and 
another  way  of  teaching  it  to  those  who  will  only  learn  it  for  a  time. 

The  objects  of  classical  studies  are  threefold :  the  knowledge  of 
grammatical  principles,  the  practice  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
the  acquisition  of  a  valuable  literature.  The  two  first  objects  are 
common  to  both  classes  of  students,  and  as  the  two  first  necessarily 
precede  the  third,  the  same  course  of  study  is  equally  suitable  for  all. 
All  will  then  be  on  the  right  road,  though  they  may  purpose  to  travel 
on  it  for  different  distances. 

Of  the  value  of  Latin  literature  I  need  say  nothing.  Its  importance 
is  admitted,  and  the  real  question  is  not  whether  its  attainment  is  a 
worthy  object  of  exertion,  but  whether  the  student  can  devote  to  it  the 
necessary  time.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  a 
thorough  Latin  scholar  before  he  can  derive  benefit  from  a  classical 
education  ;  if  the  language  is  properly  taught  much  may  be  learnt  on 
the  road. 

The  general  principles  of  grammar  can  be  better  acquired  from  the 
analysis  and  construction  of  a  dead  than  of  a  living  language,  as  it  is 
easier  for  the  student  to  understand  the  anatomy  of  a  dead  than  of  a 
living  body.  He  is  not  misled  by  the  familiarity  which  in  the  study  of 
a  living  language  often  leads  him  to  suppose  that  he  understands  an 
expression  because  he  has  frequently  hoard  and  used  it ;  the  rules  ai'e 
fixed  and  no  longer  liable  to  change  ;  he  seeks  the  reason  for  a  phrase 
rather  than  the  method  of  using  a  phrase,  and  learns  by  comprehension 
rather  than  by  memory. 

As  an  intellectual  exercise  I  know  nothing  to  equal  the  effect  of  com- 
position in  a  foreign  language  ;  and  here  also  I  give  precedence  to  the 
ancient  over  the  modern,  because  the  greater  number  and  precision  of 
their  grammatical  forms  render  it  essential  that  the  student  who  pur- 
poses to  use  them  as  means  of  expression  should  think  with  more 
minute  accuracy  than  he  habitually  does  in  his  own  language.  We 
frequently  find  men  able  to  speak  and  write  ordinary  English  with 
tolerable  correctness  who  are  quite  unable  to  express  their  meaning  for 
any  time  continuously  in  words  or  wi'iting,  not  only  because  they  forget 
at  the  moment  the  names  of  their  ideas,  but  because  they  do  not  really 
understand  the  correlation  of  those  ideas.  This  is  an  important  defect, 
and  one  which  the  study  of  grammatical  forms  and  of  the  construction 
of  sentences  in  an  ancient  tongue  tends  to  correct.  There  is  an 
apparent  but  no  real  absurdity  in  teaching  boys  to  write  Latin  prose 
and  verse  which  they  will  never  afterwards  practise.  No  master 
understands  these  subjects  and  teaches  them  well  without  perceiving 
their  beneficial  effect  on  the  minds  of  his  puj)ils  In  producing  accuracy 
of  thought  and  elegance  of  expression. 

Much  of  the  present  discredit  of  classioal  s.tudies  in  the  populair  piind 
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is  due  to  the  incompetence  of  teachers.      If  the  master  does  not         O.  C. 
thoroughly  understand  that  which  he  professes  to  teach,  his  work  will     Waurfim, 

be  superficial  and  inaccurate.     The  pupil  will  not  gain  that  which  the 

master  has  not  to  give.     When  the  pupils  of  a  school  think  clumsily  24thAprill866 

and  inaccurately,  and  throw  their  school  books  aside  with  delight,  the 

master  is  in  fault.  I  protest  against  the  popular  condemnation  of 
classical  studies  formed  on  observation  of  the  results  of  bad  or  super- 
ficial teaching.  If  men  cannot  be  found  to  do  the  work  well,  let  us 
teach  modern  languages  instead  of  ancient,  but  then  let  us  honestly  con- 
fess that  we  are  resigning  an  unattainable  good,  and  not  pretend  that 
we  are  substituting  a  higher  knowledge  for  an  inferior. 

Perhaps  my  meaning  will  be  more  intelligible  if  I  explain  what  I 
understand  by  bad  and  what  by  good  teaching. 

It  is  bad  teaching  to  cram  a  boy's  head  with  exceptions  before  he 
learns  thoft)ughly  the  main  rules  ;  to  draw  his  attention  to  the  blemishes 
of  the  language  instead  of  its  form ;  to  make  him  learn  "  as  in 
prasenti  "  and  "propria  qua  maribus  "  by  heart  before  he  understands 
what  a  verb  and  what  a  noun  is.  It  is  bad  teaching  to  force  him  to 
acquire  by  rote  a  number  of  rules  from  the  syntax  for  the  use  of  a  par- 
ticular case  or  particular  word  without  explaining  to  him  the  original 
signification  of  that  case  or  mood,  and  without  showing  him  how  the 
secondary  significations  are  connected,  and  how  they  differ.  It  is  bad 
teaching  to  make  a  child  read  books  of  condensed  thought  when  his 
mind  is  incapable  of  receiving  the  author's  ideas,  even  if  they  were 
expressed  in  his  own  tongue,  and  when  his  knowledge  of  the  language 
is  so  small  that  everyexpression  presents  a  fresh  difficulty.  It  is  use- 
less, and  therefore  bad  teaching,  to  set  a  boy  Latin  composition  unless 
the  master  has  the  time  and  will  take  the  trouble  to  explain  to  the 
pupil  what  his  faults  are,  and  why  they  are  faults.  I  speak  of  faults 
of  thought  and  expression  as  much  as  of  faults  of  grammar. 

Some  apology  would  be  needed  for  the  statement  of  such  self-evident 
propositions  if  the  bad  teaching  which  I  have  described  were  not 
fatally  common,  and  in  a  certain  class  of  schools  almost  universal. 

A  good  teacher  wiQ  select  for  his  pupUs  such  lessons  as  lie  within 
their  power  of  comprehension  as  well  as  within  their  power  of  memory ; 
by  familiar  illustrations  he  will  seek  to  make  the  thought  as  intelligible 
as  the  words.  He  will  point  out  at  every  step  that  the  same  idea  may 
in  different  languages  be  varied  in  expression  while  remaining  substan- 
tially the  same  ;  he  will  show  what  important  changes  of  meaning  a 
slight  grammatical  alteration  may  produce.  He  will  teach  boys  to 
understand  their  own  thoughts  and  words  before  they  attempt  to 
transfer  them  from  English  to  a  foreign  language  ;  to  separate  in  every 
complex  sentence  the  leading  from  the  subsidiary  ideas,  and  to  use 
inflection  as  the  external  sign  of  a  mental  change.  He  will  strive  to 
fix  on  his  pupil's  memory  principles  rather  than  arbitrai-y  rules,  laws 
rather  than  exceptions.  Boys  will  learn  from  him  that  grammar  is 
not  an  art  to  be  acquired  empirically,  but  a  science  founded  on  the 
natural  fitness  of  expression  to  idea,  the  main  laws  of  which  are  few 
and  clear.  lu  composition  they  will  learn  to  busy  themselves  first 
with  thoughts,  and  secondarily  with  the  imitative  skill  which  enables  a 
scholar  to  clothe  modern  ideas  in  ancient  dress. 

Such  teaching  as  this  is  to  be  found  at  the  universities  and  in  the 
pupil  rooms  of  some  public  schoolmasters,  but  it  is  certainly  n(Jt 
common  at  prfvate  or  middle-class  schools. 

If  the  teachers  of  boys  who  can  only  give  a  limited  time  to  classical 
study  can  be  brought  by  any  influence  to  adopt  this  principle,  their 

&C2 
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O.  C.         pupils  will  acquire  a  knowledge  of  general  grammar  which  y/ill  render 

Walerpeld,      the  ordinary  difficulties   of  English  grammar   trifling,  while    it   will 

•^^ff-  afford  an  easy  stepping-stone  to  the  mastery  of  any  foreign  tongue  ;  at 

'lifV.^    TisAr   *^®  same  time  they  will  have  learnt  to  think  clearly  and  to  select  care- 

24thApnn86G.  .^jj^  ^^^  words  in  which  they  intend  to  express  their  thoughts,  while 

if  they  should  at  any  time  choose   to  pursue  the  subject  further  they 

will  have  nothing  to   unlearn,  and  may  start  afresh  from  the  point  at 

which  they  had  previously  stopped. 

If  those  who  are  engaged  in  preparing  children  for  the  public  schools 
would  do  the  same  we  should  not  have  boys  of  15  ignorant  of  all 
grammar,  and  to  whom  the  sense  of  an  easy  Latin  author  is  only 
iittainable  by  means  of  a  translation. 

■fi«"-  The  Rev.  John  Griffith  called  in  and  examined. 

J.  Griffitli. 

16,500.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  are  the  rector  of  Merthyr 

Tydvil?— lam. 

16.501.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  situation  ? — Seven  years. 

16.502.  Were  you  previously  well  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the 
country  ? — Yes ;  I  had  resided  in  the  neighbouring  pai-ish  of  Aberdare, 
which  is  nearly  as  large,  13  years. 

16.503.  And  it  is  of  the  same  character  and  population,  a  mining  and 
manufacturing  population  ? — ^Yes. 

16.504.  I  believe  you  were  educated  in  two  Welsh  grammar  schools, 
Swansea  and  Ystradmeurig  ? — Yes. 

16.505.  I  believe  there  arc  a  good  many  endowed  grammar  schools 
in  that  part  of  Wales  ? — Yes  ;  in  all  Wales  there  are  about  34 
foundation  schools,  founded  100,  200,  and  300  years  ago. 

16.506.  Are  there  a  good  many  within  a  certain  distance  of  Merthyr 
Tydvil  and  that  part  of  Wales  ? — Cowbridge  and  Brecon  and  Swansea 
are  all  within  an  hour's  distance,  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 

16.507.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  general  state  of  these 
endowed  schools  ;  do  they  afford  such  opportunities  of  education  to 
the  neighbouring  district  as  they  ought  to  do  ? — Some  of  them  do,  but 
very  few,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  number  that  there  are  in 
Wales.     Brecon  is  a  good  school,  so  is  Cowbridge,  and  so  is  Swansea. 

16.508.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Some  of  them  have  greatly  improved  of 
late  years  ? — Swansea  has  always  been  a  good  school. 

16.509.  Cowbridge? — For  the  last  20.  years  that  has  been  a  very 
good  school,  but  before  that  it  was  a  good  school  ;  it  turned  out  some 
very  good  scholars.     The  principal  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  is  one. 

16.510.  {Lord  Tau7iton.)  Are  the  endowments  considerable  at  these 
schools  ? — At  Brecon  it  is  veiy  considerable,  and  at  Swansea,  and 
Cowbridge  also ;  but  Cowbridge  has  over  the  last  20  years  been 
entirely  taken  up  by  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  their  endowments  are. 

16.511.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  of  late  years  an  increased 
disposition  to  look  into  these  schools,  and  an  endeavour  to  make  them 
really  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  ai-e  designed  ? — Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

16.512.  What  is  the  social  condition  of  the  pupils  who  receive  their 
education  at  these  schools  ? — At  one  time,  at  Swansea  for  instance, 
about  20  or  30  years  ago,  a  diiferent  class  of  boys  went  there  to  what 
go  there  now ;  nearly  all  the  sons  of  the  country  gentry  were  educated 
there.  1  may  mention  the  instance  of  one  who  has  been  educated 
entirely  there,  Mr.  Biucc,  the   present  vice-president  of  the  Privy 
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Council.    The  class  that  go  there  now  is  not  that  upper   class,  but  Reo. 

the  middle  class  generally  speaking.     Thej  are  the  sons  of  clergymen     J-  Griffith. 
and  professional  men,  and  the  upper  tradespeople.  "    ~ 

16.513.  What  is  the  general  cost  of  education  at  one  of  these  schools  ?  2«hApnli866. 
— ^About  40/.  or  50/.  a  year. 

16.514.  For  a  boarder  ?~ Yes. 

16.515.  Do  they  receive  day  scholars  as  well  as  boarders  ? — Yes. 

16.516.  What  is  the  cost  for  a  day  scholar  ? — That  I  cannot  tell  you 
exactly,  but  I  should  say  very  small,  perhaps  two  or  three  guineas  a 
quarter. 

16.517.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  education  they  give ;  is  it  what 
is  called  a  complete  classical  education,  or  is  it  an  education  suitable  to 
boys  who  must  early  in  life  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  earning 
money,  and  of  shifting  for  themselves  ? — At  those  schools  to  which  you 
have  called  my  attention,  it  is  principally  classical  and  also  mathematical ; 
and  some  of  the  pupils  have  turned  out  very  well,  especially  from 
Cowbridge. 

16.518.  Do  you  think  the  instruction  there  is  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  a  commercial  community  generally  ? — Perhaps  not  at  Swansea, 
Brecon,  or  Cowbridge  ;  they  are  more  classical  than  commercial. 

16.519.  Do  they  endeavour  to  unite  with  the  classical  education  there 
given  such  branches  of  education  as  are  specially  useful  to  the  mer- 
cantile classes  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  predilection  of  the  master  never  follows 
that  course.  He  is  generally  a  graduate  of  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  he  gives  a  preference  to  classical  education. 

16.520.  In  your  opinion  would  it  be  impossible  to  unite  the  two,  to 
blend  the  two  systems  of  instruction,  so  that  they  might  retain  all  the 
advantages  of  a  classical  school,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  facilities 
for  boys  who  could  not  remain  there  very  long  to  acquire  a  useful 
education  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so  ;  they  might  unite  the  two  very 
easily,  and  it  would  be  especially  of  great  use  to  a  parish  like  mine,  for 
instance,  with  60,000  people  at  Merthyr,  and  40,000  at  Aberdare,  and 
40,000  at  Cardiff, — so  near  Brecon,  or  Cowbridge,  or  Swansea.  What  a 
great  thing  it  would  be  for  my  leading  parishioners  whose  children 
are  generally  brought  up  in  a  commercial  way,  to  send  their  children 
there,  instead  of  sending  them,  as  they  do,  to  Clifton  and  Bristol,  and 
similar  adventure  schools  in  England  of  not  so  good  a  character. 

16.521.  Do  you  believe  that  these  classes ,  would  object  to  their 
children  going  to  a  school  where  they  received  the  elements  of  a  good 
classical  education,  and  at  the  same  time  had  the  opportunities  of 
cultivating  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  were  more  immediately 
useful  to  them  in  their  course  of  life  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would. 

16.522.  Is  it  your  individual  opinion  that  some  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  a  good  knowledge  of  mathematics  would  be  useful  to  a  lad,  whether 
he  was  or  was  not  intended  for  one  of  the  learned  professions,  or  for 
some  commercial  line  ? — Undoubtedly  it  would.  There  is  a  greater 
disposition  among  that  class  of  people  now  than  there  was  10  or  15 
years  ago  to  believe  that  a  little  Latin  and  a  little  Greek  is  of  use  to 
their  children. 

16.523.  You  believe  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  blending  the  two 
systems  together  ? — I  think  no  difficulty  whatever. 

16,524-5.  With  regard  to  classes  of  pupils,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  advantageous  or  otherwise  that  boys  of  a  somewhat  different  class 
of  life  should  mix  together  at  these  schools  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
advantageous,  and  I  think  Wales  is  particularly  adapted  for  that,  if  you 
could  bring  these  grammar  schools  out ;  they  have  been  very  much 
neglected,  and  no  doubt  the  foundations  very  much  abused. 
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J  OrifliA  16,526.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  When  you  say  you  are  in  favour  of  that 

'      mixture  of  classes,  is  it  not  the  case  in  Wales,  to  a  great  extent,  that 

24thAprill866.  they  are  mixed  together? — Yes. 

—  16,527.  The  farmers'  boys  go  to  the  national  schools  ? — Yes,  the 

farmers'  boys  and  the  labourers'  boys  all  go  to  the  same  school ;  but 
at  the  same  time  the  farmers  are  particularly  anxious,  if  they  have  a 
better  school,  to  send  their  children  there. 

16.528.  You  mean  that  the  farmers  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
system  of  sending  them  to  these  places  ? — I  do  not  know;  but  the 
inclination  everywhere  in  Wales,  especially  amongst  farmers  and  people 
of  little  intelligence,  is  to  send  their  boys  upwards,  if  they  can. 

16.529.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Not  an  objection  to  their  children  being 
educated  with  labourers'  children  ? — Not  in  the  least.  For  example, 
the  Church  in  Wales  is  supported  entirely  from  the  class  of  farmers  and 
middle-class  people.  Veiy  few  of  the  gentry  send  their  sons  to  the 
Church  unless  they  have  a  family  interest  to  do  so.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon thing  for  leading  Dissenters,  such  as  elders  and  deacons,  to  make 
their  sons  clergymen. 

16.530.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  mean  that  the  farmers  do  not  object 
to  the  mixture  of  classes,  but  they  rather  aim  at  a  higher  educa- 
tion for  their  children  than  can  be  got  in  these  schools  ? — ^Yes  ; 
and  the  object  of  a  Welsh  farmer  is  very  often  to  bring  up  his  children 
to  the  Church,  especially  in  Cardiganshire  and  Carmarthenshire,  where 
the  best  grammar  schools  are. 

16,631.  There  is  a  great  mixture  of  religious  sects  in  Wales — a 
great  many  Dissenters  ? — Yes,  in  South  Wales  there  is,  but  not  in 
North  Wales  so  much;  for  in  North  Wales  they  are  nearly  all  of  one 
sect,  what  we  call  Welsh  Methodists. 

16.532.  Dissent  preponderates  rather  above  the  Church  in  South 
Wales  ?  —Yes,  very  much;  and  in  North  Wales  as  well. 

16.533.  Do  you  find  the  religious  difference  interposes  any  serious 
obstacle  to  this  joint  education  of  all  classes  in  your  schools  ? — You  are 
asking  me  a  question  that  takes  me  down  lower  a  little — to  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  people,  so  to  say.  Practically,  there  is  no  difficulty  if  we 
had  only  to  deal  with  the  people,  but  then  the  people  have  leaders.  Those 
men  of  course  lead  them  away,  and  are  continually  rising  in  antagonism 
to  us  in  the  Church.  Practically,  we  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
national  schools  with  regard  to  teaching  the  children  of  the  people  the 
catechism,  and  so  on. 

16.534.  In  your  Church  schools,  how  do  you  manage  it  ? — I  have 
always  adopted  what  is  called  the  "  conscience  clause "  many  years 
before  the  conscience  clause  was  ever  heard  of,  and  I  think  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  justice  and  fairness  to  Wales  that  we  should  do  so,  because, 
though  some  differ  from  me,  I  say  that  about  eight-tenths  of  the  people 
ai'o  Dissenters  ;  but  then  others  say  that  there  is  a  little  more  than  that. 
I  think  it  is  only  fair  when  so  many  people  are  of  a  different  belief  that 
they  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  conscience  clause,  and  I  adopted  it 
from  the  first ;  but  still,  though  it  was  well  known  that  I  did  adopt  it, 
and  when  I  was  in  Aberdare  1  let  people  know  that  anybody  who  chose 
to  object  to  the  catechism  might  do  so,  for  20  years  I  have  never 
had  an  objection. 

16.535.  How  is  that  done  in  these  endowed  grammar  schools  ; 
they  are  Church  of  England  schools  essentially  ? — Yes,  they  are,  all 
of  them. 

16.536.  Do  Dissenters  frequent  them  ? — There  used  to  be  very 
little  religion  taught  in  these  schools  ;  it  was  generally  Latin  and 
Greek. 
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16.537.  There  is  nothing  in  tho  teaching  of  these  grammar  schools  Hev. 
that  drives  away  Dissenters  ? — Nothing  whatever.                                       •'•  Griffith. 

16.538.  Your  practice  was  not  to  teach  the  Church  formularies  to  . . ,  '.     ~ 
the  children  whose  parents  objected  ?— Yes.  24thApnIl866. 

16.539.  But  you  did  not  offer  any  other  relaxation  ;  you  did  not 
teach  the  Scriptures  differently  to  one  class  of  children  to  what  you 
did  to  another  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

16.540.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Had  you  any  written  document  amounting  to 
a  conscience  clause,  which  was  printed  or  written,  so  that  the  parents 
could  see  it  ? — None  whatever  ;  merely  an  understanding  that  if  they 
chose  to  object  to  the  Church  catechism,  well  and  good,  let  it  be  so. 

16.541.  Then,  in  fact,  it  whs  not  a  conscience  clause,  but  a  private  and 
voluntary  understanding  on  your  part,  which  it  was  in  your  own  power 
to  withdraw  at  any  moment  ? — Yes. 

16.542.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  principles  of  the  conscience 
clause  be  laid  down  in  a  document  giving  a  legal  right  to  Dissenters  to 
object  that  they  would  still  not  object  to  the  general  control  of  the 
religious  education  being  in  the  hands  of  churchmen  ? — ^My  own  belief 
is  that  they  would  not,  practically. 

16.543.  In  giving  that  answer  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  leaders  of 
whom  you  spoke  using  that  as  a  leverage  to  upset  the  general  control 
of  the  education  in  the  hands  of  the  religious  body  which  conducts  the 
school  ? — ^Not  in  the  least,  for  I  can  prove  that  to  you  practically. 
About  four  or  five  years  ago  we  had  a  great  agitation  in  Wales  owing  to 
certain  letters  published  by  Mr.  Bowstead  and  a  charge  of  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's.  The  whole  of  the  country  was  agitated  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  the  people  were  made  to  understand  what  the  question 
of  a  conscience  clanse  was,  far  more  so,  perhaps,  than  you  will  ever  suc- 
ceed in  that  way  again  ;  still  we  went  on,  and  we  never  had  an  objec- 
tion. There  was  a,  man  in  my  parish,  a  dissenting  minister,  who 
appeared  at  one  of  these  meetings  which  were  collected  together  in 
order  to  make  an  agitation  against  the  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's.  He  spoke  very  strongly  against  the  charge,  but  in  a  month 
afterwards  he  sent  his  children  to  my  school  without  ever  making  a 
single  objection  as  to  whether  they  should  learn  the  catechism  or  not. 

16.544.  {Mr.  Barnes.)  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  nationa,l 
schools  or  of  the  grammar  schools  ? — The  national  schools ;  the  ques- 
tion was  directed  to  national  schools. 

16.545.  It  is  the  national  school  of  which  you  are  speaking  with 
regard  to  the  conscience  clause  ? — Yes. 

16.546.  {Mr.  Acland.')  My  question  was  this  :  with  reference  to  the 
particular  class  of  schools  referred  to  this  Commission,  do  you  think 
that  the  basis  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  will  so  work  as  to  give 
every  liberty  to  Dissenters  which  they  may  desire,  and  yet  to  enable  the 
Church  managers  of  the  school  to  conduct  the  school  religiously  ? — 
I  do. 

16.547.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Is  the  Church  catechism  generally  taught  in 
the  gi-ammar  schools  ? — Not  in  my  time,  I  never  had  it  taught ;  either 
at  Swansea  or  elsewhere,  except  occasionally  on  Sundays. 

16.548.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  not  the  masters  of  these  old  endowed 
schools  generally  clergymen  ? — To  a  great  extent  they  are ;  but  still 
some  of  these  endowed  schools  have  now  become  merely  parochial  or 
national  schools,  and  nothing  else. 

16.549.  Many  of  them  are  boarding  schools  ? — Yes;  several  of  them 
are  boarding  schools. 

16.550.  Can  you  account  for  the  clergy  at  the  head  of  these  boarding 
schools  hardly  ever  teaching  the  catechism  ? — ^I  cannot  account  for  it. 
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/  r'"'fini  16,551.  {Mr,  Baines.)  May  it  be  the  great  preponderance  of  Dissen- 

-^         ters  among  the  community  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  it  ever  entered  into 
24thADrill866   ^^^  question  at  all. 

16,552.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Looking  to  the   grammar  schools  in  Wales 

generally,  do  you  think  that  they  are  doing  all  the  work  that  they 
might  be  capable  of  being  made  to  do  ? — ^No,  I  do  not. 
•  16,553.  In  what  I'espect  do  you  think  them  deficient  ? — Take,  for 
in  stance,  the  school  that  I  was  in  for  about  1 2  months,  Ystradmeurig  school 
which  is  one  of  the  best  as  to  foundation  that  we  have.  In  my  time  it 
was  in  a  very  sad  state  indeed.  I  suppose  it  is  in  a  better  state  now,  but 
it  is  not  yet  what  it  ought  to  be,  especially  when  we  remember  what  the 
school  had  been  formerly,  because  it  was  once  a  most  efficient  school  ; 
and  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  great  pity  that  ever  Lampeter  College  was 
founded  in  order  to  supersede  that  school,  as  it  was  of  far  more  advan- 
tage to  the  people  and  the  Church  than  Lampeter  College  ever  has  been 
during  the  time  it  existed.  The  Church  in  Wales  has  had  a  great  loss 
from  the  superseding  of  Ystradmeurig  by  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter. 

16.554.  In  what  respect  has  that  school  deteriorated  ? — I  suppose 
from  the  appointment  of  the  master. 

16.555.  Is  it  a  large  endowment  ? — Yes,  about  6001.  or  700Z.  a  year. 

16.556.  Do  you  mean  6001.  or  700^.  independent  of  any  income  which 
would  be  derived  from  actual  work  ? — Yes,  from  lands  ;  at  least  I 
merely  guess  that  from  the  value  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  now. 

16.557.  At  any  rate,  the  income  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  an 
incompetent  man,  or  a  man  who  was  hardly  disposed  to  act  conscien- 
tiously with  this  place,  to  lead  a  comfortable  life,  and  do  nothing  ? 
—Yes. 

16.558.  The  school  plant,  I  suppose,  is  good  ?  Are  the  buildings 
good  ? — No,  it  was  very  poor  in  my  time  ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  very 
much  better  now.     It  is  the  same  plant  and  the  same  building. 

16.559.  You'give  that  as  an  illustration  of  the  defective  condition  of 
a  Welsh  school,  and  you  believe  that  there  are  some  others  which  are 
equally  defective  ? — Yes.  I  speak  of  what  that  school  was  in  my  time. 
I  do  not  like  to  say  anything  of  what  it  is  now  ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
from  one  thing  and  another,  the  local  trustees  are  never  good  people  to 
be  trustees.  I  do  not  think  the  school  is  in  that  state  of  efficiency  that 
it  otight  to  be  ;  for  I  had  a  nephew  there  last  year,  and  his  father  took 
him  away  owing  to  his  not  being  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  school 
at  present. 

16.560.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school  at  present  ? 
—About  50. 

16.561.  Have  you  at  all  turned  your  attention  to  any  mode  by  which 
the  abuse  of  these  foundations  could  be  remedied  ? — I  do  not  know 
how  you  would  appoint  trustees  ;  but  if  we  had  inspections  like  what 
we  have  in  our  national  schools  at  present  I  think  it  would  be  of  great 
service. 

16.562.  And  also  an  improved  mode  of  appointing  trustees  ? — Yes. 

16.563.  Would  you  contemplate  taking  the  trustees  from  a  wider 
area  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  I  would,  decidedly. 

16.564.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  know  what  the  area  is  from  which 
trustees  are  at  present  taken  for  this  particular  school  ? — I  know  that  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  is  a  trustee  ex  officio,  and  four  or  five  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  quite  within  the  county.  I  also  know  that  the  person  ap- 
pointed is  not  a  man  that  ought  to  have  been  appointed,  because,  though  a 
good  sort  of  man,  yet  still  he  was  over  or  about  50  years  of  age  when 
appointed,  and  had  never  been  teaching  nor  doing  anything  in  that  way 
from  the  time  he  was  ordained.     That  is  not  the  sort  of  man  I  would 
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appoint.     At  the  present  moment,  at  least  so  my  little  nephew  told  me,  Kev: 

he  does  not  thinlc  himself  competent  to  take  the  first  class  ;  at  all  events     ■^-  Griffith. 
he  does  not  take  the  first  class,  his  assistant  takes  it.  24^X1^11866 

16,565.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Then  you  would  chiefly  rely  upon  an  improved  ^ 

mode  of  appointing  trustees,  and  on  an  inspection  ? — Public  inspection. 

16,556.  Would  you  say  Government  inspection  ? — I  would  ;  it  would 
be  more  independent.     I  would  rathe^^have  Government  inspection. 

16.567.  (Lord  Taunton.)  You  prefer  that  to  the  universities  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so,  on  the  whole. 

16.568.  Why  so  ? — I  think  it  is  more  independent,  and  I  prefer  it 
for  this  reason,  because  there  are  two  of  our  Welsh  schools  the  visitors 
of  which  are  from  the  university  ;  and  the  bad  way  in  which  they 
managed  them  in  former  years  is,  I  think,  a  precedent  why  we  should 
not  trust  them  any  more. 

16.569.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Should  I  be  going  too  far  if  I  were  to  pre- 
sume that  your  opinion  is,  that  if  the  school  endowments  of  Wales  were 
turned  to  the  best  account  under  judicious  management,  they  would 
be  adequate  to  supplying  a  thoroughly  good  education  to  the  middle 
classes  of  the  principahty  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite  certain  of  it,  because  they 
form  nuclei  from  their  different  foundations  of  good  schools.  If  you 
take  the  aggregate  sum  of  the  foundations  of  North  and  South  Wales, 
and  of  the  34  schools  I  mentioned,  exclusive  of  Brecon — for  I  do 
not  know  the  endowments  of  Brecon,  because  it  has  been  so  very 
much  improved  of  late — it  amounts  to  5,000/.  a  year,  which  is  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  begin  good  schools  with. 

16.570.  Is  the  education  given  in  all  these  entirely  an  education 
for  which  a  fee  is  charged,  or  is  any  proportion  of  the  scholars 
educated  for  nothing  ? — ^A  large  number  of  them  are  educated  for 
nothing.  For  instance,  if  we  take  the  school  I  was  at  for  a  basis 
(Ystradmeurig),  there  are  33  boys  to  be  there  free,  and  if  the  parish  of 
Ystradmeurig  does  not  supply  the  33  boys — and  it  cannot,  because  the 
parish  is  such  a  small  parish,  consisting  only  of -two  or  three  farms — 
then  you  are  to  take  them  from  the  neighbouring  parishes. 

16.571.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  plan  ? — I  do  in  this  respect — 
that  it  has  brought  into  the  world  in  prominent  positions  a  great  many 
men  who  otherwise  could  not  have  been  brought  forward. 

16.572.  Has  it  not  somewhat  of  a  tendency  to  make  the  population 
rely  too  much  upon  what  is  done  for  them  in  the  education  of  their 
children  ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  for  myself,  what  I  should  like  to  see  our 
Welsh  grammar  schools  done  with  would  be  something  of  this  kind — 
where  you  ai'e  called  upon  to  admit  a  certain  number  of  poor  boys  from 
the  parish  or  the  district  free,  to  make  them  prizes  for  the  children  of 
your  national  schools. 

16.573.  So  that,  in  fact,  you  would  have  a  certain  number  of  founda- 
tions open  to  competition  ? — Yes. 

16.574.  Always  assuming  that  their  moral  character  was  good  ? — 
Yes  ;  for  we  often  see  very  clever  boys  we  are  very  sorry  to  part  with 
in  our  national  schools,  and  who,  we  know  would  be,  if  they  had  a 
chance,  distinguished  characters. 

16.575.  Have  you  found  in  Wales  that  any  portion  of  the  population 
have  been  inclined  to  rely  entii-ely  upon  gratuitous  education  ? — No. 

16.576.  And  to  attach  no  importance  to  their  own  responsibility  ? — 
No  ;  they  would  rather  pay  than  not. 

16.577.  (Mr.  Acland.)  You  say  there  are  34  schools  in  Wales ;  have 
you  considered  whether  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  the  whole  of  these 
schools  where  they  are,  or  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
group  the  endowments  with  a  view  to  get  a  smaller  number  of  very 
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J  e^i-ffitA      superior  schools,  and  some  other  schools  of  a  lower  class  feeding  the 

■ _'  '     upper  class  ? — I  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  group  them. 

24thApriIi866.       16,578.  Can  you  suggest  to  us  any  method  by  which  these  schools 

could  be  grouped,  and  any  mode  of  administering  the  funds  so  grouped  ? 

— No,  I  really  cannot  at  present  ;  for  this  reason,  that  though  this  is  a 
subject  which  20  years  ago  I  went  into  very  much,  I  was  summoned 
away  so  hastily.  * 

16.579.  Would  you  bo  disposed,  o^  returning  home,  to  put  your 
views  on  this  subject  on  paper,  as  it  appears  to  be  a  subject  upon  which 
you  have  thought  ? — ^I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so.     {See  Appendix.) 

16.580.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  to  this  Commission  from  a 
Welsh  gentleman,  who  is  a  Dissenter,  to  the  effect  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  tendency  of  endowments  is  to  depress  the  market  value  of  education 
without  any  corresponding  advantage  to  the  public ;  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  that  schools  should  be  established  by  independent 
exertions,  and  should  charge  the  fair  market  value  of  education,  and 
that  all  the  smaller  endowments  should  be  abolished  as  schools  but 
converted  into  exhibitions  open  to  competition  in  the  district  originally 
benefited  by  the  endowment,  and  then  that  the  successful  candidate 
should  take  tjiat  exhibition  to  any  school,  public  or  private,  that  he 
pleased.  Wliat  do  you  think  of  that  plan  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should 
agree  with  him  without  considering  the  question.  A  school  depends 
on  the  man,  after  all ;  and  it  it  is  far  better  to  secure  something  for 
the  man,  and  therefore  I  would  rather  that  the  endowment  should 
remain  with  the  master  than  be  distributed  in  exhibitions  in  that  way. 
I  think  it  would  be  more  good  to  the  country  generally  to  leave  the 
foundations  as  they  are,  practically. 

16.581.  Then  you  think  it  desirable  to  maintain  all  the  existing  -en- 
dowments on  the  spots  where  they  now  are,  only  to  subordinate  them 
to  some  more  general  arrangement  ? — ^Yes. 

16.582.  You  would  not  abolish  any  one  of  them  ? — ^No. 

16.583.  Should  you  be  favourable  to  using  a  considerable  portion  of 
these  endowments  as  exhibitions  open  to  competition  ? — No  doubt 
advantage  might  be  derived  from  such  a  plan,  but  if  you  subdivide 
the  endowments  in  this  way  they  then  become  very  small.  I  should 
like  to  start  with  a  good  endowment  in  every  school. 

16,684.  What  I  understand  to  be  the  idea  is  this :  supposing  that 
you  have  an  endowment  of  200Z.  a  year,  that  you  might  decide  that  the 
master  should  have  a  certain  portion  of  that  income  as  a  fixed  salary, 
so  small  that  it  would  not  bo  sufficient  for  him  to  lean  upon  it  and 
become  idle,  but  that  the  remainder  of  the  income  should  be  divided 
into  sums  of  8Z.,  lOZ.,  or  12Z.  each,  and  open  to  competition,  the  money 
so  obtained  being  payable  to  the  schoolmaster,  but  not  payable  to  him 
if  he  did  not  attract  scholars  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  approve  of  that,  cer- 
tainly J  that  would  be  paying  him  by  results  as  it  were. 

16.585.  Would  you  be  so  good  in  any  suggestions  which  you  make 
on  paper  to  draw  up  some  particular  details  by  which  the  application 
of  endowments  in  the  way  for  payment  for  results  would  be  made  to 
work  ? — Yes. 

16.586.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  have  turned  your  attention,  I  presume, 
also  to  the  education  of  girls  in  Wales  ? — No  ;  only  our  own  girls  in 
the  parish  schools,  nothing  else. 

16.587.  Where  are  the  daughters  of  your  well-to-do  farmers  edu- 
cated ? — Mostly,  as  a  rule,  in  National  or  British  and  Foreign  schools. 
Our  farmers  are  not  the  same  kind  of  farmers  as  in  England ;  they  are 
of  a  smaller  class. 

16.588.  {Lord  Taunton.)  With  the  labourers'  children  ? — Yes. 
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16.589.  Is  there  any  difficulty  found  in  the  two  classes  being  educated         Rev. 
together  ?— None  whatever.  "^-  «f#"- 

16.590.  Tou  think  it  works  pei'fectly  well  ? — Yes.  24thAprili866. 

16.591.  Do  parents  of  a  somewhat  higher  class  than  small  farmers      i 

send  their  children  to  these  national  schools  ? — Yes. 

16.592.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  found  ? — ^None  whatever.  I 
have  known  shipowners,  men  who  liave  been  owners  of  a  great  number 
of  ships  in  the  port  of  Aberdovey,  send  their  children. 

16.593.  In  these  national  schools  are  there  any  means  of  education 
of  a  somewhat  higher  description  provided  for  those  children  who  are 
disposed  to  remain  longer  at  school  than  the  ordinary  labourers'  children 
who  go  to  these  national  schools  ? — Not  generally  ;  except  in  large 
towns  like  Merthyr,  and  Swansea,  and  Cardiff,  and  places  of  a  similar 
character,  where  a  great  many  of  them  are  educated,  not  in  national 
schools,  but  in  adventure  schools. 

16.594.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  rate  of  payment  ? — ^Yes  ;  when 
we  have  them  in  our  native  schools.  The  Committee  of  Council  forces 
it  upon  us,  and  we  always  make  a  difference. 

16.595.  But  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  ? — 
None  whatever  ;  they  stand  up  in  the  same  class,  and  are  taught  the 
same  subjects. 

16.596.  There  are  no  higher  schools,  as  I  understand  you,  at  which 
children  who  desire  to  remain  longer  in  school  can  receive  a  some- 
what superior  education? — No;  except  in  the  large  towns  already 
mentioned. 

16.597.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  There  is  a  great  desire  for  education  gene- 
rally among  the  Welsh,  is  there  not  ? — ^Yes;  that  is  one  reason  why 
we  get  their  children  to  our  national  schools  so  easily. 

16.598.  In  fact,  therefore,  if  good  schools  were  provided  you  would 
not  have  in  Wales  to  contend  with,  the  apathy  which  is  sometimes 
complained  of  amongst  the  population  of  certain  parts  of  England  ? — 
Never. 

16.599.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  any  school  in  ydlir  town  at  which 
the  smaller  tradesmen  and  upper  mechanics  can  get  a  good  education 
for  about  10s.  or  20s.  a  quarter  ? — Yes. 

16.600.  Will  you  explain  the  nature  of  those  schools  and  offer  any 
suggestions  upon  that  subject  ? — Those  schools  are  commercial  schools, 
but  then  the  smaller  class  of  tradesmen  and  upper  mechanics,  are  all  in 
our  national  schools.  For  instance,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  me  by 
the  secretary  of  the  National  Society,  about  Ave  or  six  months  ago, 
with  reference  to  schools  established  by  Mr.  Gregory,  at  Lambeth, 
with  respect  to  children  of  upper  mechanics  ;  and  my  answer  to  that 
letter  was  this,  that  all  those  children  went  into  our  national  schools. 

16.601.  Do  you  think  it  desirable,  as  a  general  question,  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  in  consequence  of  the  recommendations  of  this  Com- 
mission to  provide  education  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  41.  a  year,  on 
some  public  basis  in  our  larger  towns  ? — ^Yes ;  it  might  be  done  at 
Merthyr,  but  it  works  very  well  as  a  venture  now.  We  consider  that 
the  schools  we  have  are  very  good  schools,  and  equal  to  the  wants 
of  the  class  you  refer  to. 

16.602.  You  mean  private  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

16.603.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  leave  the  education  of 
the  lower  middle  class  to  the  ordinary  course  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
to  the  exertions  of  private  individuals  resting  on  no  public  foundation? 
— No  doubt  foundation  schools  would  be  desirable ;  but  where  is  the 
money  to  come  from  ? 

16.604.  Will  you  suggest  what  recommendations  you  think  ought  to 
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Heii.  be  made  in  reference  to  the  education  of  these  persons  who  wish  to  go 

J.  Griffith,     to  something  just  above  a  national  school  ? — For  the  reasons  I  have 

~    77         already  stated,  it  would  be  difficult  in  a  town  like  Merthyr  to  establish 

^" '  a  school  of  that  kind,  if  it  were  unsupported  by  voluntary  contributions 

or  public  money,  or  something  of  that  kind.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  encourage  such  a  plan  among  that  class  of  the  people  who  can 
very  wcU  afford  to  educate  their  own  children. 

16.605.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desii-able  to  provide  from  public 
sources,  either  endowments  or  taxes,  or  local  rates  or  any  other  source, 
good  public  schools  open  to  those  who  wish  to  keep  their  children  at 
school  up  to  14  or  15,  and  in  something  above  a  national  school  ? — No  ; 
I  do  not,  for  one  special  reason.  I  want  the  G-ovemment  to  descend 
and  not  to  go  up ;  they  do  nut  go  down  low  enough ;  they  give  no 
assistance  whatever  to  our  ragged  schools. 

16.606.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  a  disposition  among  the  employers 
of  labour  in  South  Wales  to  assist  in  affording  the  means  of  education  ? 
— There  is  very  largely,  and  they  do  very  largely  too. 

16.607.  {Mr.  Acland.)  My  question  was  not  whether  Government 
ought  to  assist  so  much  as  whether  adequate  machinery  on  a  pnbUc 
basis,  as  distinguished  from  mere  private  schools,  exists  in  the  country 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  reasonably  ought  to  exist  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
does  exist ;  and  no  doubt  advantages  would  be  derived  from  it  if  it  did 
exist ;  but  I  should  object  to  any  pubhc  money  being  assigned  in  that 
way  from  any  source  whatever. 

16.608.  Therefore,  you  think  it  had  better  be  left  to  the  exertions  of 
private  persons  raising  foundations  as  the  case  may  require  ? — Yes,  I 
do,  rather  than  from  public  funds.  I  object  very  much  to  aid  that  class 
from  public  funds  ;  why  should  we  when  they  are  so  well  off?  No  men 
receive  so  much  and  contribute  so  little  to  the  State  on  any  public 
matter,  as  your  "  upper  mechanic."  Therefore,  why  should  we  assist 
him? 

16.609.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  your  our  own  disti-ict  the 
deficiency  for  that  class  is  not  so  very  marked  ? — Not  so  very  great. 

16.610.  {Lord  Taunton.y  Are  there  any  other  observations  with 
which  you  wish  to  favour  the  Commission  ? — ^No,  I  think  not. 

Adjourned. 


APPENDIX. 


WELSH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

When  I  was  examined  before  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools  Inquiry, 
I  was  requested  to  consider,  on  my  return  home — 

"  Whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  maintain  the  grammai'  schools  of  Wales 
where  they  are,  or  would  it  be  desirable  to  group  the  endowments  with  a  view 
to  get  a  smaller  number  of  very  superior  schools,  and  some  other  schools  of 
a  lower  class  feeding  the  upper  class;"  and  "to  suggest  any  method  by 
which  these  schools  could  be  grouped,  and  any  mode  of  administering  the 
funds  so  grouped." 

My  opinion  is  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  grammar  schools  should  be 
suffered  to  remain  where  they  are.  There  are  in  Wales  altogether  34  grammar 
or  foundation  schools,  where  the  object  of  the  founder  was  originally  to  give  to 
the  scholars  a  superior,  or  what  is  called  a  liberal  education.  These  schools 
are  pretty  equally  divided  between  North  and  South  Wales.  There  are  18  in 
North  and  16  in  South  Wales.  They  have  an  aggregate  income  of  at  least 
6,000Z.  annually.  This  is  exclusive  of  Brecon,  which  ought  to  be,  and,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  be  some  day  the  richest  foundation  in  the  kingdom.  Brecon  is  at 
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present  a  good  school.    "What  proportion  of  the  foundation  is  paid  the  masters  Bev. 

I  do  not  know.     Yoar  Assistant  Commissioner  will  be  able  to  find  this  out.      J.  Griffith. 
The  tithes  of  the  College  of  Brecon  have  been  commuted  at  7,213?.  10s.    In  — — 

addition  to  this  there  are  lands  attached  to  the  deanery,  and  buildings  as  well  24thApriU866. 

as  lands  annexed  to  the  prebends.     The  attention  of  the  Commissioners  is 

particularly  called  to  Brecon.  There  is  a  foundation  there,  if  properly  adminis- 
tered, sufficient  to  educate  all  the  middle  class  of  South  Wales.  There  has  been 
a  scheme  lately  formed  in  Chancery,  and  approved  of  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, but  whether  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the  foundation  is 
worthy  of  inquiry,  looking  at  the  very  little  good  comparatively  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  school  has  been  thus  far  to  the  neighbourhood. 

All  these  schools  were  originally  intended  to  be  grammar  schools,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  primary  intention  of  the  founder  was  to  raise  poor  children, 
who  were  apt  to  learn,  to  a  higher  position  in  life  than  that  occupied  by  their 
parents.  In  several  instances  the  founder  had  been  a  poor  boy  himself,  and,  know- 
ing the  value  of  education,  thought  he  could  not  show  his  gratitude  to  God  more 
significantly  than  by  instituting,  in  his  native  parish,  the  means  to  afford  other 
boys  the  same  advantages.  This  is  specially  said  by  the  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
who  founded  the  grammar  school  at  Bodwnog  in  1616.  Other  instances  might 
be  adduced.  Indeed,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  children  intended  to 
eai-n  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  were  to  be  admitted  to  these  schools 
indiscriminately.  We  have  only  to  consult  the  original  charters  to  see  that  the 
founders  meant  no  such  thing.  In  many  it  is  made  a  special  stipulation  that 
they  are  not  to  be  admitted  at  all  unless  they  can  read  and  write  properly.  This 
clearly  shows  that  the  founder  intended  his  school  to  be  something  more 
than  a  mere  elementary  school.  Also,  it  is  enacted  in  nearly  every  foundation 
that  the  master  is  to  be  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  universities ;  that  the  free 
scholars  are  to  be  removed,  when  they  are  fit,  to  an  university,  and  that  assist- 
ance shall  be  given  them  when  they  go  there. 

The  founder,  in  several  instances,  seems  conscious  that,  while  he  is  conferring 
a  great  benefit  on  such  "  children  of  the  poor  as  are  apt  to  learn,"  he  is  adding 
also  to  the  advantages  of  the  children  of  those  in  his  own  sphere  of  life.  He 
does  not  exclude  them  from  his  school,  but  he  exacts  a  payment  from  them,  or 
expects  that  one  shall  be  exacted,  varying  according  to  their  rank.  Thus,  in  the 
school  founded  by  Sir  John  Wynne,  of  Gwydir  at  Llanwrst,  we  learn  from  an 
old  document  still  extant,  and  quoted  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  of  1837, 
that  the  school  fees  on  entrance  and  quarterly  payments  were  thus  settled  : — 


Entrance. 

Quarterly 

Payment 

*.   d. 

s.   d. 

Every  knight's  son       -            -            -            . 

- 

2     6 

2     0 

Doctor's  or  squire's  son 

- 

2     0 

1      6 

Gent,  or  minister's  son,  of  oOl.  per  annum 

- 

1     0 

0     9 

Yeoman's  son,  of  20L  per  annum,  and  rich  tenants 

- 

0     9 

0     6 

They  of  the  poorer  sort 

- 

0     6 

0     3 

Poor  indeed 

- 

gratis. 

gratis 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  principle  upon  which  all  our  grammar  schools, 
both  of  England  and  Wales,  are  founded.  A  means  somehow  to  raise  the 
children  of  "the  poor  who  are  apt  to  learn"  to  a  higher  level.  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  casein  all  the  schools  founded  by  the  reformers.  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  in  the  "  Canterbury  Statutes,"  enjoins  particularly  that  "  the  poor 
"  man's  child,  if  apt  to  learn,"  should  be  admitted  in  preference  to  the  gentle- 
man's son.     Rich  and  poor  were  to  be  educated  together. 

I  lay  great  stress  on  this,  as  I  wish  the  Commissioners  particularly  to  bear  it 
in  mind  when  they  come  to  deal  with  Welsh  foundations;  for  several  of  these 
have  now  passed  into  nothing  but  mere  elementary  schools.  A  great  injustice 
is  thus  done  to  a  neighbourhood.  The  middle  class  are  thus  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  having  a  good  school  at  a  moderate  expense  close  at  hand.  The 
poor  gain  nothing  by  it,  but,  on  the   contrary,  loose  a  great  opportunity  by 
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/?*■%  which  some  of  them  would  be  educated  gratis  to  a  higher  position  in  life. 
J.  trriffith.  That  the  school  is  turned  into  a  National  school  is  again  to  no  one  but  the  rich. 
,7  r,„.„  They  are  thus  spared  to  raise  from  their  own  pockets  what  would  otherwise 
24tnAprui866.  inevitably  follow  everywhere  in  these  days.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  Commissioners  will  look  well  into  these  foundations,  and  restore  them  to 
their  ancient  footing,  whether  a  scheme  with  regard  to  them  has  been  settled  in 
Chancery  or  not.  Apart  from  the  great  advantage  they  would  be  to  the  middle 
classes  of  Wales,  I  know  of  nothing  that  would  act  more  as  a  stimulant  to 
education  generally  than  the  re-establishment  of  those  schools,  with  due  regard 
to  present  times.  For  instance,  every  man  who  has  been  long  in  charge  of  an 
elementary  school  must  have  often  witnessed  with  pain  the  departure  to  the 
mill,  the  furnace,  or  the  mine,  many  a  lad  who  had  in  him  the  elements  of  a 
senior  wrangler  or  a  first  class  man,  if  there  were  only  the  means  to  bring  him 
out.  As  I  stated  in  my  evidence  before  the  Commissioners,  I  would  make 
these  schools  auxiliary  upwards  to  our  primary  schools.  Instead  of  appointing 
the  foundationers  arbitrarily,  I  would  have  them  all  elected,  by  open  examination, 
from  our  elementaiy  schools,  showing  no  preference  to  National  over  British 
and  Foreign  schools.  Thus  they  would  become  great  prizes  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods,  and,  in  course  of  time,  from  the  great  benefit  they  would 
confer  on  poor  families  by  raising  their  children  to  a  superior  position,  they 
could  not  fail  to  act,  not  only  on  the  education  simply,  but  on  the  moralily 
generally  of  the  country.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  if  this  plan  were 
carried  out,  there  are  a  sufiicient  number  of  grammar  schools  in  Wales  to  supply 
every  neighbourhood  both  in  North  and  South  Wales. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  grouping  of  these  schools,  we  have  only  to  consult  a 
map  of  Wales,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  already  sufiiciently  well  placed 
to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  grammar  or  middle-class  schools.  One  or  two 
might  perhaps,  with  advantage,  be  grouped.  We  shall  mention  them  as  we  go 
along. 

Beginning  in  the  North  with  Anglesea,  we  have  Beaumaris,  where  there  has 
been  of  late  a  good  school,  very  much  improved  under  the  late  master.  Dr. 
Hill.  It  has  the  advantages  of  exhibitions  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Anglesea 
is  a  small  county,  but  it  is  thickly  populated  about  the  Menai  Straits.  It  has 
also  the  increasing  town  of  Holyhead  in  it,  with  a  population  of  about  8,000. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Beaumaris  should  not  at  all  times  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  grammar  school  sufiicient  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  middle  class  of 
the  county. 

On  going  over  the  Straits  we  come  to  Bangor,  about  four  miles  off.  Here 
is  a  rich  foundation,  one  which  has  in  its  time  done  good  work,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  continue  to  do  so.  Your  Assistant  Commissioner  will  be  able  to  teU 
you  better  than  I  can  the  working  of  the  new  scheme,  and  what  order  the 
inquiry  made  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  some  time  ago  enacted.  The  school 
itself  is  rich  enough  and  sufficiently  convenient  to  serve  Bangor  and  Carnarvon, 
Conway  and  Llandudno,  as  a  grammar  school.  AH  these  places  are  now  con- 
nected by  railway.  A  boy  living  at  Carnarvon  or  Conway  might,  without  much 
difficulty,  attend  by  rail  daily  as  a  day  boarder. 

In  the  south  end  of  Carnarvonshire,  and  on  the  promontory  forming  the 
north-west  boundary  of  Cardigan  Bay,  is  the  foundation  of  Bodwnog.  The 
Bishop  of  Bangor  in  the  year  1616  gave  lands  by  his  will  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  free  grammar  school  within  the  parish  of  Meylltyrne,  "  where  he  was  born 
"  and  christened,  and  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  that  country 
"  where  he  had  his  beginning,  as  the  service  of  his  faith,  and  fruit  of  profession 
"  of  his  calling,  as  acknowledging  that  he  had  his  preferment  by  learning  and 
"  the  ministry." 

It  was  made  a  rule  by  the  founder  that  the  master  should  be  M.A.  of  Oxford 
and  unmarried ;  and  also,  if  it  might  be  for  the  language,  an  Englishman.  Two 
of  the  feoffees  were  to  be  always  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  for  the  time  being  and 
the  Dean  of  Bangor  for  the  time  being.  61.  a  year  were  to  be  given  out  of  the 
foundation  to  two  poor  scholars  each,  to  maintain  them  at  the  university. 
What  the  character  of  the  school  is  now  your  Assistant  Commissioner  will 
inform  you.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  order  to  show  how  the  Bishop  and  Dean  of 
Bangor  fulfilled  their  trust,  that  when  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  education  in  Wales  visited  it  in  1847,  there  was  only  one  boy 
taught  Latin ;  the  school  was  practically  on  a  level  with  a  National  school,  and 
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yet  the  master  received  1201.  a  year,  and  the  usher  401.    The  land  is  let  for          Hev. 
about  a  little  more  than  2001.  a  year.    It  wiU  soon  become  very,  valuable,  as     .•^-  Griffith. 
the  Aberystwith  and  Welsh  Coast  Railway  goes  very  near  it,  if  not  through  it. 

Not  far  from  this,  a  few  miles  onhr,  is  Denio,  including  Pwllheli.  This  school  24th April!  866 
was  institued  in  1773  by  William  Vaughan,  who  charged  certain  estates,  since 
come  into  the  Mostyn  femily,  with  40?.  a  year  to  maintain  a  grammar  school 
for  ever.  Up  to  1843  the  Mostyn  family  paid  the  40/.  a  year  to  the  master  of  a 
school  at  Pwllheli,  who  taught  no  classics.  When  the  Commissioners  visited 
it  in  1847,  the  buildings  were  dilapidated,  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  school- 
room broken,  and  the  slates  falling  from  the  roof,  which  was  expected  then 
soon  to  disappear  altogether  ! 

It  would  be  well  to  group  the  foundation  of  Denio  ivith  Bodwnog;  they  are 
sufficiently  near  and  convenient  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  county  to 
form  one  school.  This  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Wales,  though  it 
has  been  hitherto  least  known.  But  the  Aberystwith  and  Welsh  Coast  Railway 
running  through  it  will  make  it  very  accessible.  The  beauty  of  its  bays,  com- 
manding a  southern  aspect,  is  sure  to  give  rise  to  several  watering  places,  whose 
inhabitants  will  be  glad  to  have  a  good  grammar  school  at  hand.  Besides,  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  whole  of  this  coast  swarms,  especially  about  Nevin, 
close  to  Bodwnog,  with  enterprising  shipowners  of  vessels  of  300  tons  and 
under.  They  are  in  a  position  to  give  their  children  an  education  above  that  of 
National  schools  if  facilities  were  offered  them.  The  largest  and  richest  Ship 
Assurance  Club  in  Wales  belongs  and  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  men  at 
Nevin,  much  as  it  has  been  hitherto  situated  from  the  highway  of  the  world. 
It  deals  with  many  thousands  of  pounds  yearly  in  insurance.  Its  operations 
extend  all  along  Cardigan  Bay,  down  even  to  Milford.  There  is  scarcely  a 
vessel  in  North  Wales  that  is  not  insured  in  the  Nevin  Club.  If  any  people, 
therefore,  require  a  middle-class  school,  and  would  be  likely  to  be  benefited  by  it, 
and  to  value  it  if  they  had  it,  assuredly  they  must  be  the  people  of  Nevin. 
Yet  within  their  reach  has  been  a  rich  foundation,  entirely  •  diverted  from  the 
purposes  of  the  founder. 

Thus  we  see,  as  far  as  Anglesea  and  Carnarvon  are  concerned,  foundations 
are  not  wanting,  if  properly  managed,  to  supply  both  counties  with  good 
schools. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  Merionethshire,  and  begin  with  the  county  town 
Dolgelly.  The  income  of  this  school  is  about  60i!.  The  master  must  be  M.A. 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  have  no  cure  of  souls.  The  rector  of  DolgeUy 
is,  by  will  of  one  of  the  founders,  rector  of  the  school.  He  has  the  appointment 
of  the  master,  and  for  a  long  time  he  has  appointed  his  curate.  The  rector 
being  resident,  the  difficulty  about  "  having  no  cure  of  souls,"  they  have,  no 
doubt,  satisfactorily  settled  between  them.  The  la,te  rector  is  just  dead.  The 
present  vicar  of  Aberdare  has  been  nominated  in  his  stead.  He  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  after  he  is  inducted,  have  a  more  careful  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the 
founders  than  has  been  the  practice  in  former  times.  There  is  no  place  where  a 
good  graramai-  school  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed  than  Dolgelly.  The 
country  round  is  beyond  anything  beautiful.  Many  EngUsh  famihes  have 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood.  Close  by  we  have  the  romantic  valley  of 
Barmouth,  witnessed  by  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  as  being  surpassed  in  beauty  by 
no  part  of  the  Rhine,  besides  many  other  nooks  and  angles  about  the  feet  of 
the  great  Cader  Idris,  which  are  studded  with  the  residences  of  English 
settlers. 

Leaving  Dolgelly,  crossing  over  the  shoulder  of  Cader  Idris,  and  coming 
down  the  wild  and  rugged  valley  of  the  Disynwy,  we  reach  Llanegryn, 
about  four  miles  from  the  rising  watering  place  of  Towyn,  and  eight  miles  from 
Barmouth.  A  free  grammar  school  was  established  here  by  one  Hugh  Owen 
in  16.50.  The  master  was  to  be  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  universities,  well 
learned  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  and  acquainted  with  gra,mmar  and 
rhetoiio.  Power  was  given  to  certain  trustees  to  remove  him  in  case  of 
neglect  or  misconduct.  In  the  year  1668  Griffith  Owen  gave  certain  moneys  to 
be  laid  out  in  land,  of  which  one-third  was  to  be  paid  to  the  master  for  cate- 
chising the  childrfenin  church,  one-third  for  teachmg  them  to  read  and  ^vrite, 
and  one^third  to  bind  poor  scholars  apprentices. 

For  a  Jong  time  'this  has  been  a  great  abuse.  It  is  of  late  much  improved ; 
but  whether  it  Is  espied  on.  still  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  first  founder 
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^«f •  y°^^'  Commissioner  will  inform  you.      The  present  master  is  the  incumbent  of 

J.  Griffith.      Llanegryn.     He  lives  in  the  house  and  is  nominally  the  master,  "  being  a 

" — ~  "  graduate  of  one  of  the  universities,"  and  so  far  he  fulfils  the  letter  of  the 

-4thApnH866.  foundation.      An  assistant  is  appointed  under  him,  who  may  be  said  to  be 

virtually  the  master  of  the  school.      "  Catechising  in  church  "  and  "  teaching 

"  them  to  write  "  the  incumbent  may  probably  discharge  in  accordance  with 
the  letter  of  the  second  founder,  but  I  leave  it  to  the  Commissioners  whether 
the  office  of  cure  of  souls  of  a  large  scattered  parish  is  in  any  way  compatible 
with  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  master  of  a  free  grammar  school. 
We  shall  hear  what  the  present  condition  of  the  school  is  from  your  Commis- 
sioner ;  the  inference  is  that  it  is  nothing  better  than  a  mere  National  school. 

If  there  were  a  good  grammar  school  here,  children  from  Towyn,  Barmouth, 
Aberdovey,  as  well  as  of  the  higher  class  of  farmers  round,  might  avail  them- 
selves of  it.     Communication  is  by  rail  within  two  miles  of  Llanegryn. 

Proceeding  N.  and  by  E.  from  Dolgelly,  we  come  to  Bala,  where  there  is  an 
admirable  foundation,  one  of  the  best  in  Wales  in  point  of  money.  This  is 
the  foundation  of  Dr.  Edmund  Meyricke,  D.D.  It  was  to  be  open  to  30  boys 
from  North  Wales.  They  were  to  be  taught  grammar  learning  until  they  were 
fit  to  be  removed  to  the  universities,  or  if  they  failed  to  render  themselves  fit 
for  such  removal,  they  were  to  be  put  out  as  apprentices.  15Z.  yearly 
was  allowed  for  clothing  the  boys.  He  founded  six  scholarships  and  six 
exhibitions  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford;  and  appointed  the  Bishops  of  St.  Asaph 
and  Bangor,  and  the  heir  of  Ucheldre  for  the  time  being  to  be  visitors  and 
trustees  of  the  charities.  The  management  of  the  funds  got  into  the  hands 
of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  The  master  is  appointed  by  the  Principal  and  the 
two  Senior  Fellows.  They  expend  60?.  in  clothing  the  boys  annually,  and  pay 
the  master  80Z.  per  annum.  He  has  in  addition  a  house,  a  garden,  and  some 
land  rent  free,  of  the  yearly  value  of  \5l.  The  school,  which  was  intended  by 
the  founder  to  be  a  grammar  school  of  the  first  class,  degenerated  into  a 
mere  charity  school.  What  may  be  its  condition  now  you  will  learn  from  your 
Commissioner.  In  1847  the  Commisioners  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  Wales  say  of  it : — 

"  The  school  is  held  in  an  old  and  miserable  building,  damp,  very  dirty,  and 
with  the  windows  broken.  It  contains  a  few  benches  and  tables  of  the 
meanest  kind.  The  walls  are  crumbling  to  pieces.  There  are  no  maps;  the 
slates  and  other  apparatus  are  scanty  and  in  the  worst  condition." 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  except  Wales  of  which  such  a 
state  of  things  affecting  a  charity  could  be  predicated.  This  was  one  of  the 
instances  I  had  in  view  when  asked  by  the  Commissioners  why  I  objected  to 
universities  and  bishops  being  invested  with  authority  over  the  trusts  I 
know  of  no  foundations  in  Wales,  where  bishops  and  universities  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  them,  that  have  not  been  most  grossly  mismanaged  as  a 
rule. 

From  Bala  we  proceed  northward  to  Llanrwst,  about  10  miles  from  Bangor 
and  16  from  Bala.  There  is  an  excellent  foundation  here  instituted  by  Sir 
John  Wynne  of  Gwydir,  about  the  year  1612.  It  includes  an  almshouse  for 
a  warden  and  12  poor  men;  the  whole  to  be  called  Jesus  Hospital.  The 
Charity  Commissioners  state  that  a  grammar  school  existed  here  till  the  year 
1803,  but  from  that  period  to  1837  there  had  been  no  school  of  the  kind 
contemplated  by  Sir  John  Wynne. 

From  Llanrwst  we  proceed  N.E.  to  Denbigh,  distant  15  miles,  where  there 
was  an  efficient  grammar  school  lately  of  40  to  50  pupils. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Denbigh  is  Ruthin,  one  of  the  best  grammar 
schools  in  Wales,  founded  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman,  Dean  of  Westminster,  in 
1690.  I  content  myself  by  indicating  the  position  of  these  good  schools. 
Nothing  more  is  required  to  answer  the  purpose  of  grouping;  my  object  being 
to  show  that  the  grammar  schools  of  Wales  are  already  sufficiently  well 
grouped  to  answer  all  the  demands  the  principality  is  likely  to  make  on  them, 
if  they  were  only  properly  looked  after. 

From  Ruthin  we  go  to  Wrexham,  where  there  is  a  grammar  school  founded 
by  Valentine  Broughton  in  1603.  It  is  not  a  first-class  school,  but  it  is  a  good 
school.  The  master  receives  \4l.  a  year  for  teaching  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  to  the  free  scholars.  Usually  there  aj'e  between  30  and  40  pupils  in 
the  school,  some  of  whom  learn  Latin  and  Greek. 
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The  remaining  grammar  school  in  Denbighshire  is  Ruabon,  where  there  is  a  Hev. 

large  population  and  many  mining  and  manufacturing  works.     There  was  a     •'•  Griffith. 
grammar  school  here  before  the  year  1632.     In  the  year  1/07  a  Mr.  Robinson,  — ;- 

one  of  the  vicars  of  Ruabon,  left  land  for  its  better  support.     This  land  yields  24thAprill866 

now  over  lOOL  a  year  at  the  least,  probably  considerably  more.     In  1832  it  is      """" 

returned  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  at  991.  18s.  Since  then  the  parish  has 
increased  in  value  double ;  the  inference  is  that  the  income  of  the  school  has 
also.  Mr.  Robinson  in  his  will  "  doubted  not  that  the  vicars  would  take  care 
"  that  the  master  should  be  orthodox,  and  well  qualified  in  learning,  and 
"  industrious  and  free  from  public  scandal,  and  should  teach  gratis  all  the 
"  children  in  the  parish."  How  the  vicars  fulfilled  their  duty  in  1847  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Report  of  tlie  Education  Commissioners  : — 

"  I  found  the  schoolroom,  which  would  accommodate  81  scholars,  partly 
filled  with  coals,  and  the  remainder  used  as  a  lumber-room,  being  covered 
with  broken  chairs  and  furniture.  The  glass  of  the  windows  was  broken, 
and  the  room  neglected  and  filthy  in  the  extreme.  Practically,  the  subjects 
taught  in  this  school  have  been  the  same  as  in  the  average  of  Church  and 
British  Schools  in  North  Wales,  the  classical  instruction  having  been  of  late 
confined  to  such  rudiments  as  are  necessaiy  to  find  out  the  meaning  of 
English  words.  It  is  understood  that  the  average  number  of  children  in 
attendance  is  not  a  dozen." 

We  next  enter  Flintshire,  where  there  are  four  grammar  schools,  Flint, 
Hawarden,  Holywell,  and  Newmarket.  All  these  fulfil  the  object  intended  by 
their  founder  except  N.ewmarket,  where  the  Charity  Commissioners  say  that 
■  this  charity,  which  was  endowed  in  1713  with  401.  a  year  for  the"  salary  of  a 
master  to  teach  a  public  grammar  school  with  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  has 
had  no  existence,  as  a  source  of  benefit  to  the  parish,  since  1764  ;  and  that  the 
re(jtcharge  has  been  in  arrear  since  1/99  ! 

In  the  county  of  Montgomery,  in  the  hundred  of  Deythur,  we  have  a 
foundation  instituted  by  the  Hon.  Andrew  Newport  in  1690  as  a  free  grammar 
school  for  the  children  of  the  hundred.  It  has  long  ceased  to  be  anything  of 
the  sort.     The  endowment  is  more  than  \00l.  a  year. 

Richard  Tudor  established  a  grammar  school  in  Welshpool ;  but  for  60  years 
previous  to  the  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  1833  no  grammar  or 
Latin  had  been  taught.  The  endowment  has  been  since  annexed  to  the 
National  schools  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners. 

Part  II. 

Thus  we  have  gone  through  the  whole  of  North  Wales.  The  Commissioners 
will  see  that  there  are  many  abuses,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  able  to 
rectify. 

The  first  school  we  shall  consider  in  South  Wales  will  be  Ystradmeurig ; 
not  simply  because  it  is  one  of  the  first  foundations  in  point  of  value,  bui 
because  it  has  had,  during  its  existence  as  a  good  school,  more  direct  influence 
on  the  character  of  the  Welsh  people  than  all  the  other  grammar  schools  of 
Wales  put  together.  It  was  founded  in  1 769 ;  it  died  away  in  1826,  when 
Lampeter  College  was  opened.  Though  you  will  most  probably  have  it  all 
from  your  Commissioner,  yet  it  is  necessary,  looking  to  the  object  we  have  in 
view,  to  recapitulate  a  little  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  founder.  He  gave  in 
perpetuity  certain  lands  to  trustees,  who  were  to  nominate  the  master.  He 
was  to  teach  12  poor  boys  of  the  parish  of  Ystradmeurig  the  Latin  tongue  and 
the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  trustees,  of  whom  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's  for  the  time  being  must  be  always  one,  were  given  power  to 
remove  the  master  for  neglect  or  misbehaviour.  In  1771  he  augriiented  the 
trust  by  giving  other  lands  to  the  same  trustees,  and  which  were  to  be  paid  to 
the  same  schoolmaster ;  for  these  he  was  to  teach  .32  poor  boys  of  the  parish  of 
Ystradmeurig  as  before.  In  the  year  1774  he  executed  a  deed,  by  which  he 
ordained  rules  for  the  government  of  the  charity.  Some  of  these  rules  are  as 
follows : — 

"  The  master  was  to  be  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  professing  the 

religion  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  well  qualified  to  teach  Greek  and 

Latin,  as  taught  in  the  principal  grammar  schools  in  England,  so  that  the  boys 

might  be  qualified  for  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.     That  when 

2.  3D 
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Bet).  Ystradmeurig  parish  should  not  furnish  32  boya,  the  number  deficient  should 

J.  Griffith,     be  supplied  from  adjoining  parishes,  or  any  other  parish  in  the  county  of  Car- 

— ;-  digan.      That  the  charity  income  should  be  divided  into  32  parts,  and  that  the 

24thAprill866.  schoolmaster  should  be  only  entitled  to  so  many  parts  as  there  were  boys 

taught.    That  the  name  and  age  of  the  boys  should  be  annually  delivered  in 

writing  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's ;  and  so  many  parts  of  the  fund  as  the 
schoolmaster  was  not  entitled  to  should  be  paid  to  the  bishop,  to  be  laid  out  in 
the  purchase  of  books  for  a  school  libraiy.  The  founder  gave  also  to  the 
bishop  full  power  to  make  such  rules  for  the  management  of  the  school,  and 
the  management  of  the  charity  estate,  as  shall  seem  meet  and  conclusive  to 
the  intention  of  the  founder,  and  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  the  foundation  or 
misapplication  of  the  revenue." 

How  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's  and  the  trustees  under  the  will  could  ever 
have  reconciled  their  duties  and  the  notoriously  flagrant  state  the  school  had 
been  in  for  years  it  is  for  them  to  say. 

In  1777  he  made  his  will ;  in  that  will  are  directions  to  his  executors  : — 

"  My  will  is,  to  do  good  to  the  present  age  and  no  less  to  posterity.  Let 
charity  prevail  over  self-interest,  and  my  effects  be  disposed  of  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  the  money  laid  out  in  books  for  the  library." 

Then  he  gives  directions  : — 

"  To  my  successors  in  the  school. 

"  This  school  is  not  to  be  a  sinecure ;  you  m.ust  attend  and  get  your  bread 
by  labour  and  industry.  This  is  my  will  and  I  hope  it  will  be  observed ;  dis- 
charge, therefore,  your  trust  faithfully,  as  knowing  that  you  are  accountable  for 
your  behavibur  not  only  to  the  trustees,  but  also  to  the  Almighty.  Let  the 
school  and  library  be  kept  in  good  repair,  and  improved  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power." 

Before  J  proceed  any  further,  I  think  it  as  well  to  state  what  the  condition  of 
the  school  was  in  my  time,  and  how  faithfully  a  bishop  and  local  trustees  thus 
solemnly  invested  with  duties  could  discharge  them  before  God  and  man.  Dr. 
Jenkinson  was  Bishop  of  St.  David's  in  my  time ;  Mr.  Morris  was  the  school- 
master. I  was  there  for  about  ]  2  months,  and  I  can  conscientiously  say  that  during 
the  half  of  that  time  the  master  never  came  near  us.  There  were  not  20  boys 
in  the  school.  We  all  learned  Latin  and  Greek,  or  professed  to  do  so ;  and 
would  have  done  so  had  we  anybody  regularly  to  teach  us.  The  fli-st  class 
consisted  of  two  boys  who  read  Homer  and  Thucydides.  The  second  class  of 
two  boys,  myself  being  one,  who  read  Virgil  and  Xenophon  and  sometimes 
Homer.  Mr.  Morris  had  no  usher,  he  professed  to  teach  the  school  himself, 
but  he  was  a  great  sportsman  and 'fond  of  hunting  and  shooting  and  fishing. 
September  and  October  he  usually  devoted  to  the  gun ;  November,  December, 
and  January,  he  went  out  hunting  with  the  Pantyfedwen  hounds ;  Februai-y, 
March,  April,  May,  and  June  were  devoted  to  fishing  and  otter  hunting  ;  in 
July  and  August  we  had  our  summer  vacation.  Thus  the  year  was  filled  up. 
He  had  not  been  appointed  many  years,  and  it  was  not  long  after  the  opening 
of  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter.  It  was  about  the  year  1833.  Lampeter 
College  was  opened  about  1826.  From  that  period  Ystradmeurig  dates  its 
downfall.  At  this  time  there  were  several  young  men  belonging  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  were  either  members  of  an  university  or  students  of  St.  David's 
College,  Lampeter,  or  else  acting  as  ushers  in  English  schools,  and  home  for 
the  vacation.  These  had  all  had  their  beginning  at  Ystradmeurig,  and  would 
have  been  ordained  from  thence  had  not  St.  David's  College  superseded  it.  Some 
one  or  two  of  them  would  be  sure  to  be  iii  the  neighbourhood  pretty  nearly 
every  month  throughout  the  year.  Mr.  Morris  always  availed  himself  of  their 
presence,  handed  the  school  over  to  them,  and  sought  his  own  pleasure.  For 
days  and  weeks  we  never  saw  him  in  the  school.  If  it  happened  that  he  covUd 
get  no  assistance  of  this  kind  he  never  kept  school  after  2  p.m.  V/e  invariably 
had  a  holiday ;  and  were  told  by  him  it  was  a  good  fishing  day ;  or  that  a  run 
after  the  hounds  would  do  us  good ;  and  we  obtained  our  freedom  accordingly. 
I  need  not  say  as  boys  we  were  nothing  loath  to  accept  it. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  school  under  one  set  of  trustees,  of  v/hom 
Dr.  Jenkinson,  as  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  was  head.  When  we  move  on  to 
]  846,  when  Dr.  Thirlwall,  the  present  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  was  head  of  the 
trustees,  we  find  in  the  reports  of  the  Education  Commissioners,  part  ii.,  the  fol- 
lowing account  given  of  the  school:  — 
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"  The  present  master,  Mr.  Morris  (—the  same  as  when  I  was  there — )  ia  the  Mev. 

incumbent  of  an  adjoining  parish,  and  has  the  cure  of  two  in  addition.     1  found     J.  Griffith. 
about  60  lads  present  ( — it  must  have  greatly  in  creased  in'numbers  since  my  time)  — ;- 

— in  the  schoolroom,  which  is  a  long  large  building  of  grey  stone,  standing  at  the  24thAprill  866, 

side  of  the  churchyard,  in  a  bleak  and  desolate  position.    The  room  was  very 

scantily  supplied  with  school  furniture.  The  master  occupies  a  study  at  the 
end  of  the  schoolroom.  ( — In  my  day  this  room  was  always  locked,  and  ac- 
cessible to  no  one.  I  certainly  never  saw  the  master  enter  it  once  in  my  time.) 
— He  informed  me  that  the  lads  present  were  almost  exclusively  the  sons  of  the 
neighbouring  clergy  and  farmers,  and  that,  to  the  best  of  his  belief  three' only 
belonged  to  the  labouring  classes.  I  consequently  confined  my  examination  to 
these  children,  and  declined,  though  requested  by  Mr.  Morris,  to  examine  the 
rest  of  his  pupils.  The  ages  of  the  children  I  examined  were  7,  H,  and  13. 
Mr.  Morris  said  he  did  not  teach  them  himself;  his  assistant  pushed  them  on 
till  they  were  ready  for  him.  They  read  to  me  the  24th  chapter  of  St.  Luke. 
They  read  very  indifferently  and  understood  the  meaning  only  of  simple  words. 
They  spelt  tolerably  well.  The  eldest  child  alone  knew  any  arithmetic.  The 
second  and  third  boys  could  not  tell  how  much  4  and  5  was.  The  youngest  was 
reading  short  words,  and  scarcely  knew  his  letters;  he  called  a,  b.  He  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  English,  and  when  I  said  '  spell  time,'  he  echoed  the  words 
'  spell  time.'  One  only  knew  the  number  of  days  in  a  year;  all  thought  the 
sun  went  round  the  earth.  The  days  of  the  week  were  said  to  be  six ;  53  weeks 
made  a  year.  They  were  all  ignorant  of  the  common  facts  of  the  Gospel,  and 
could  answer  none  but  the  most  simple  questions.  None  of  them  wrote  toler- 
ably ;  they  were  evidently  only  half  taught.  It  is,  however,  right  to  state  they 
had  been  only  a  short  time  in  the  school.  The  result  of  the  examination  of 
another  boy  attending  the  school  will  be  found  in  the  report  on  Gwnnws.  It 
appears  the  school  is  seldom  kept  open  much  after  two  o'clock.  There  is  good 
reason  to  think  it  desirable  that  this  school  should  he  attentively  examined  and 
frequently  visited  by  those  who  are  appointed  to  do  so." 

When  he  comes  to  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Cfwnnws  and  makes  his  report 
on  it,  the  Commissioner  says : — 

"  I  examined  a  boy  named  William  Evans,  aged  1 1  years,  the  son  of  a  labourer 
.living  at  Tyn-y-Llidiart,  in  this  parish,  at  the  residence  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  Rev.  —  Hughes,  incumbent.  He  says  that  he  attends  the  Ystoadmeurig 
day  school,  and  has  been  there  for  the  last  six  months.  He  is  taught  to  read 
the  Bible,  the  Latin  grammar,  to  spell  from  a  spelling-book,  to  write  on  paper, 
and  to  repeat  the  Church  Catechism,  but  no  arithmetic  or  Enghsh  grammar. 
He  did  not  know  who  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  or  Joseph  were;  he  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  sons  of  Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron,  Saul,  David,  or  Solomon ;  he 
did  not  know  what  a  prophet  was,  nor  the  name  of  one  prophet  mentioned  in  the 
Bible ;  he  did  not  know  who  wrote  the  Bible,  or  any  part  of  it.  He  knew  that  ' 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  but  did  not  know  what  he  did 
to  save  sinners.  He  did  not  know  what  a  sinner  meant,  nor  who  are  sinners ; 
did  not  know  what  to  repent  or  to  be  born  again  meant,  nor  what  a  sinner 
must  do  to  be  saved;  did  not  know  what  kind  of  death  Jesus  Christ  suffered, 
but  knew  that  he  died  on  Calvary ;  did  not  know  how  he  might  go  to  heaven, 
but  knew  that  the  righteous  would  go  to  heaven  and  the  \viekedto  hell.  He  did 
not  know  what  a  godfather  or  godmother  meant,  nor  any  other  term  in  the  Church 
Catechism  that  was  asked  of  him  respecting  it.  He  did  not  know  how  many 
pence  were  in  2s.  6d.  or  5s.,  nor  how  much  are  13  and  14,  6  and  6,  or  7  and  8 ; 
he  had  never  learnt  the  multiplication  table.  He  did  not  know  how  many  days 
or  weeks  there  are  in  the  year ;  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  present  month, 
nor  the  name  of  the  first  or  last  in  the  year.  In  Latin  he  could  neither  decline 
musa,  nor  hie,  heec,  hoc,  nor  anything  else.  He  read  in  English,  Matthew 
chapter  ix.,  verses  I  and  2;  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  the  wordiS  enter, 
ship,  came,  city,  sick  bed,  faith ;  he  could  not  spell  the  words  palsy,  sick,  or 
forgiven.  He  afterwards  read  the  same  passage  in  Welsh,  but  more  correctly 
than  in  English  ;  and  with  all  the  persuasion  of  the  Rev.  —  Hughes  he  could 
obtain  no  answer  from  him  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  ship,  Apostles,  crucify, 
in  Welsh." 

Such  was  Ystradmeurig  20  years  after  the  opening  of  St.  David's  College, 
Lampeter.  Such  was  the  school  whose  founder  solemnly  adjured  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  the  local  trustees,  and  the  masters,  his  successors  in  the  school, 

3  D  2 
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Rev.  "  to  remember  that  it  was  not  to  be  a  sinecure ;  that  they  must  attend  and  get 

J.  Griffith.      "  their  bread  by  labour  and  industry.     That  they  were  to  discharge  their  trust 

"  faithfully,  as  knowing  that  they  were  accountable  for  their  behaviourj  not 

24thApriU865.  <.  only  to  the  trustees,  but  also  to  the  Almighty." 

Mr.  Morris  died  some  years  ago.     An  opportunity  then  occurred  of  placing 

the  school  on  the  old  footing,  and  making  it  again  what  it  had  been,  the  first 
grammar  school  in  Wales.  This  would  not  have  been  difficult,  as  the  endow- 
ment is  from  600Z.  to  700/.  a  year  with  residence.  Any  first-class  man  from 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  would  have  been  glad  to  have  taken  it.  The  appointment, 
however,  was  given  to  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  who  was  about  50  years  of 
age.  He  had  lived  all  his  life  on  his  incumbency,  doing  the  work  of  a  country 
parish  priest  faithfully  and  diligently.  He  was  never  known  to  have  taken  any 
pupils  or  to  give  any  indication  that  his  scholarship  was  other  than  rasty.  He 
is  the  master  still.  Need  I  say  any  more  why  I  object  as  I  did  in  my  evidence 
to  bishops,  universities,  or  local  magnates  to  act  as  trustees. 

The  indifFerence  of  the  several  Bishops  of  St.  David's  has  always  struck  me 
with  wonder  on  this  matter.     None  are  more  interested  in  getting  good  and 
proper  men,  duly  qualified  and  taught,  to  fill  their  churches  than  they.     If 
their  object  was  to  feed  Lampeter  by  starving  Ystradmeurig,  never  was  there 
a  greater  delusion.     For,  if  we  except  the  Training  College  at  Carmathen,  I 
know  of  nothing  connected  with  Wales  that  has  proved  a  greater  failure  than 
St.  David's  College,  Lampeter.    A  large  sum  of  money  has  been  e-tpended  here 
with  a  view  of  benefiting  the  church,  but  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find  out  wherein 
the  benefit  lies.     As  a  rule,  Lampeter  men  are  great  failures.     They  are  for  the 
most  part  country  lads,  having  been  nowhere  from,  their  father's  homesteads, 
very  frequently  beginning  hie,  hae,  hoc,  after  entering  Lampeter.   The  first  batch 
of  Lampeter  men  were  Ystradmeurig  men  and  men  from  the  grammar  schools 
in  South  Wales  that  had  the  privilege  of  being  ordained  from  residence  at 
these  schools,  v/hich  privilege,  however,  was  taken  away  from  them  at  the 
opening  of  the  College.     Very  good  men  they  v/ere,  and  properly  prepared  to 
enter  college,  and  some  of  them  are  shining  lights  in  the  Welsh  Church  at  this 
very  day.     After  them  the  gi-ammar  schools  lost  their  prestige;  they  became 
comparatively  empty,  and  had  no  pupils  to  send  up  to  Lampeter.     The  conse- 
quence was  Lampeter  took  in  anything,  and  commenced  to  prepare  them  for 
the  church  in  the  very  rudiments  of  grammar.     The  college  authorities  were 
glad  to  get  anybody.     Henceforth  there  should  be  no   one   ordained  from 
Xsti-adraeurig,  or  Carmarthen,  or  Usk;  the  churches  must  starve  if  Lampeter 
had  not  the  food  to  supply  them.    This  state  of  things  was  soon  made  known. 
A]l  sorts  of  students  flocked  to  Lam])eter ;  if  a  man  failed  in  trade  as  a  grocer, 
or  a  cabinet-maker,  or  an  auctioneer,  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter,  was  always 
open  to  '.lim.     It  is  surprising  the  number  of  men  v/hose  beginning  was  of  this 
sort  that  emanated  fi-om  Lampeter.    Until  Dr.  Rowland  Williams  became  Vice- 
Principal,  the  examination  at  entrance  prevented  no  one  from  becoming  a  stu- 
dent if  his  moral  character  was  good.     No  sort  of  fitness  as  a  student  was 
required.     He  was  to  be  moulded  into  a  perfect  instrument  by  the  three  years' 
residence  at  the  college.     Dr.  Rowland  Williams  changed  this  state  of  things. 
He  diminished  the  number  of  students  very  much ;  but  it  is  justice  to  say  that 
he  turned  out  some  excellent  young  men,  and  had  circumstances  permitted 
his  residence  some  time  longer,  the  church  would  have  benefited  by  it.     We 
should  have  had,  any  how,  young  men  tolerably   prepared  for  their  office. 
Having  had  for  the  last  twenty  years  four  curates  always  under  me,  I  consider 
mytelf  sufficiently  authorized  from  experience  to  speak  on  this  matter.    Whether 
the  authorities  could  have  avoided  it  or  not,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say :  but  there 
never  was  a  blinder  policy  than  that  acted  upon  at  Lampeter  for  years,  not  to 
insist  on  a  previous  residence  at  a  grammar  school.     The  first  consequence  was 
to  ruin  the  grammar  schools.     For  who  would  go  to  a  grammar  school  if  he 
might  begin  with  his  hie,  Jtcec,  hoc  at  Lampeter?    The  next  was  a  deep  injury  to 
the  church.     The  church  in   South  Wales  was  flooded  with  a.  set  of  ignorant 
clergy,  whom  the  gentry  despised  and  who  were  not  respected  by  the  people. 
She  has  not  recovered  from  that  blow  yet,  as  many  a  Welsh  squire  and  many  a 
rural  parish  can  testify.     There  was  a  dignity  and  an  earnestness  about  the 
old  grammar  school  man  whicli  one  would  look  for  in  vain  from  the  Lam- 
peterian.     There  might  have  been  a  provincial  burr  about  his  accent  which 
shaded  him  a  little  beside  the  University  man ;  still  he  was  the  gentleman,  the 
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scholar,  and  the  man  who  had  known  what  discipline  was.    You  could  tell  at  Mev. 

once  that  he  did  not  go  from  the  plough's  tail  straight  to  college.     It  was     J,  Griffith. 

manifest  he  had  begun  his  Latin  grammar  at  the  time  scholars  usually  begin  it,  

and  had  gone  through  the  regular  curriculum  until  his  time  came  to  receive  24thApriU86e 

imposition  of  hands.     He  had  never  dabbled  in  haberdashery,  or  cabinet-  i-- 

making,  or  grocery,  or  auctioneering.    There  was  nothing  of  the  tailor  or  the 

shoemaker  about  him.     From  the  moment  he  w6nt  to  school  he  had  "  been  set 

apart "  by  his  parents  for  the  sacred  office,  and  nothing  else.     He  was  what  he 

was,  not  from  failure  in  business,  but  from  choice  of  office  deliberately  made 

and  forecasted.     I  dwell  upon  this  subject  because  it  is  a  serious  grievance  to 

the  church  that  admission  to  her  most  sacred  offices  should  be  a  matter  so  easy. 

There  are  within  my  own  knowledge  numbers  of  clergy  in  Wales  who  were  once 

haberdashers,  cabinet-makers,  tailors,  and  shoemakers,  and  my  humble  opinion 

is,  that  their  generation  would  have  been  far  better  served  had  they  always 

remained  so.     When  the  old  grammar  schools  were  flourishing,  such  a  thing 

■svas  never  heard  of.    The  bishops  of  Wales  never  ordained  a  man  in  those  days 

who  had  not  gone  through  the  regular  curriculum  of  one  of  the  grammar 

schools.     The  difference  between  such  a  man  and  one  who  had  never  known 

anything  but  "  a  three  years'  residence  at  Lampeter"  from  twenty  to  five  and 

thirty,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see. 

But  it  is  not  the  church  only  that  has  suffered  by  the  establishment  of  St. 
David's  College,  Lampeter,  but  also  the  middle  class  throughout  the  country. 
For  by  closing  the  grammar  schools  the  entire  education  of  the  middle  class 
has  been  closed  also.  When  the  bishops  ordained  from  the  grammar  schools, 
the  practice  ensured  a  large  attendance,  not  only  of  those  who  were  intended 
for  the  church,  but  of  the  sons  of  the  gentry  around,  and  all  those  youths  who 
were  preparing  for  the  different  professions  of  law  and  medicine. 

Had  Lampeter  conferred  an  adequate  boon  on  the  church  one  would  not 
have  been  so  ready  to  find  fault  with  its  being  the  cause  of  the  extinction  of 
the  grammar  schools ;  but  we  have  seen  it  has  not  done  so.  Some  uphold 
Lampeter  on  the  ground  of  the  excellent  home  training  it  is  calculated  to  give 
its  students,  and  render  them  more  serviceable  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the 
church  in  Wales.  Anyone  who  has  laboured  long  in  the  church,  and  has  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  Lampeter  curates,  must  feel  that  it  is  this  "  home  training," 
as  it  is  called,  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  evil.  With  the  other  relations  of  life,  the 
general  idea  is,  that  if  you  want  a  man  to  be  serviceable,  you  send  him  from  home. 
Why  it  should  be  thought  a  peculiar  benefit  to  the  church  in  Wales  for  a  man 
never  to  have  been  from  home  is  to  me  a  matter  wholly  unintelligible.  I'his 
is  one  of  the  strongest  objections  I  have  to  "  a  University  for  AVales,-"  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  lately.     If  we  are  to  do  any  good  to  Wales,  it  is  not  by  ^ 

staying  at  home,  but  by  going  abroad,  amalgamating  ourselves  with  the  Saxon, 
and  then  return  home,  if  you  will,  and  teach  our  brethren,  who  have  never  been 
from  home,  what  excellent  things  we  have  learnt  abroad.  But  it  is  contended, 
if  Welshmen  are  educated  in  England,  and  not  at  St.  David's  College,  I^am- 
peter,  or  at  a  Welsh  University,  wherever  that  is  to  be,  they  are  never  hkely  to 
return  again ;  they  will  be  so  fascinated  with  the  broad  plains  of  England  that 
the  rugged  hills  of  Wales  will  have  no  inducement  for  them  after.  As  far  as 
respects  the  church,  there  never  was  a  greater  error  than  this;  for  where  can  a 
young  man  have  a  better  chance  for  preferment  than  in  Wales  ?  Nearly  all  the 
patronage  is  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops.  Sir  John  Jervis's  Act  imposes  on 
them  the  obligation  of  inducting  none  but  Welshmen  to  Welsh  liv  ings.  We 
rarely,  or  never  see  now  the  abuse  of  patronage,  for  which  in  days  gone  by, 
Welsh  bishops  were  so  notorious.  However  much  inclined  they  might  be  to 
promote  Englishmen  they  cannot  help  themselves  now,  at  any  rate  so  far  as 
regards  cure  of  souls.  They  must  give  these  to  Welshmen.  On  an  average, 
Welsh  livings  do  not  fall  far  short  of  English  livings  in  value;  why,  therefore, 
should  a  Welshman  not  avail  himself  of  the  good  things  held  out  to  him  in  his 
own  country,  where  his  chances  certainly  are  ten  to  one  they  would  be  in 
any  other?  What  chance  has  a  man  for  a  living  in  England,  if  not  backed  by 
family  or  interest  ?  The  young  men  who  go  up  from  Wales,  and  graduate  at 
the  Universities,  soon  find  this  out.  Hence  so  many  of  them  turn  back  again 
to  their  own  country.  But  the  misfortune  is,  the  foundation  of  Lampeter  pre- 
vents a  great  many  from  going  to  the  Universities,  who  would  otherwise  have 
gone  there.    The  church  suffers  accordingly. 
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jjjeu.  Some  mairitain,  that  if  Lampeter  were  properly  endowed,  and  had  the  power 

J,  Griffith,      to  grant  degrees,  the  students  would  be  better  trained,  and  the  church  better 

served.     On  this  head  it  is  needless  to  say  anything,  after  the  forty  years'  exist- 

?4thAprlU866.  ence  of  Durham  University.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  foundations  in  the  world. 
-  —  Its  professors  are  better  paid  than  the  professors  of  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge ; 
there  are  more  inducements  there,  by  way  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  than 
can  be  found  in  any  single  college  in  the  United  Kingdom;  yet  the  result,  as 
is  well  known,  has  been  a  miserable  failure.  The  truth  is,  men's  minds  every- 
where in  these  days  of  locomotion,  are  against  provincialization  and  isolation. 
Attending  Oxford  or  Cambridge  from  Wales  now  is  neither  more  costly,  nor 
does  it  take  more  time  than  was  taken  formerly  in  riding  to  the  Universities 
from  the  neighbouring  counties ;  young  men  find  this  out,  and  if  they  can. 
scrape  up  the  means  somehow  they  invariably  do,  and  will  prefer  the  great  Uni- 
versities. Neediness  only,  or  deficiency  of  scholarship,  drives  them  to  places 
like  Lampeter. 

I  have  entered  thus  largely  on  this  question,  because  I  know  strong  hopes 
are  entertained  in  certain  quarters  that  a  portion  of  the  revenues  belonging  to 
Chi'ist  College,  Brecon,  may  some  day  be  transferred  to  Lampeter.  Past  e.K- 
perience  proves  that  this  will  not  do  Lampeter  any  good;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
will  be  a  great  injury  to  South  Wales.  If  the  splendid  endowment  of  Brecon 
College  should  be  ever  available,  justice  demands  that  it  should  be  given  to 
foster  middle-class  education  in  South  Wales. 

The  past  usefulness  of  Ystradmeurig,  and  the  good  it  has  been  to  Wales,  led 
us  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  whole  question  of  education  in  the  South.  "Very 
little  more  remains  to  be  done,  than  simply  to  name  the  remaining  Grammar 
Schools  of  South  Wales.  A  reference  to  the  map  will  show,  that,  as  in  the 
North,  nothing  can  be  more  favourably  placed  in  respect  of  grouping  than  their 
present  situation.  Beginning  with  Monmouthshire,  we  have  four  Grammar 
Schools  in  this  county,  Monmouth,  Llanlilio-Crossenny,  Abergavenny  and  Usk. 
With  the  exception  of  Llantilio-Crossenny,  all  these  seem  to  be  doing  the  work 
they  were  founded  for.  But  the  school  already  named  is  degraded  into  a  mere 
parochial  school,  though  it  has  an  endowment  not  far  short  of  200?.  a-year. 

Then  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  we  have  t^vo  excellent  Grammar  Schools, 
Swansea  and  Cowbridge,  both  well  situated  in  reference  to  the  great  towns  of 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  Cardiff,  and  Swansea. 

Proceeding  westward,  we  come  to  Carmarthen,  where  there  is  a  foundation  to 
which  the  corporation  appoint  a  master.  Your  Commissioner  will  be  able  to 
give  you  an  account  of  this.  At  one  time  it  prepared  young  men  for  orders. 
In  this  county,  too,  is  the  modern  foundation  of  Llandovery,  one  of  the  best  in 
Wales,  well  conducted,  and  turning  out  at  the  Universities  and  elsewhere  young 
''  men  of  the  first  class.     The  first  master  of  this  celebrated  school  was  the  late 

Archdeacon  of  Cardigan,  John  Williams,  who  took  charge  of  the  school  after 
filling  for  years  the  mastership  of  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh.  He  went  up 
to  Oxford  from  Ystradmeurig,  and  had,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  honour  of  being 
placed  in  the  same  first  class  with  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

A  little  further  on,  we  have,  in  Pembrokeshire,  the  Haverfordwest  Grammar 
School,  A  good  school  previous  to  the  establishment  of  Lampeter,  where  there 
was  usually  a  large  class  of  young  men  preparing  for  holy  orders.  Th  e  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  Cardigan  Grammar  School,  in  the  neighbouring  county,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  Haverfordwest.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  clergymen  in  the 
Welsh  Church  have  been  educated  at  this  school ;  but  of  this,  and  of  nearly  all 
the  Grammar  Schools  in  the  South,  Lampeter  has  been  the  death-knell,  a 
canker,  eating  them  all  up,  and  yet  starving  itself.. 

West  of  Haverfordwest,  some  sixteen  miles,  is  St.  David's,  where  there  is,  and 
always  has  been,  a  good  school. 

The  last  of  the  South  Wales  counties  is  Radnor,  where  we  have  the  found- 
ations of  Presteign  and  Cwm  Toyddwr;  the  former  is  a  valuable  foundation, 
one  of  the  best  in  Wales.  Their  present  condition  you  will  be  able  to  learn 
from  your  Commissioner ;  but  as  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  these  things 
have  been  managed  in  Wales,  I  will  quote  a  ie\v  words  of  the  state  the  Com- 
missioners of  Edxication  found  it  in,  in  1846 : — 

"  This  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  richest  scholastic  endowment  in 
Wales ;  the  present  rental  is  160?.  per  annum,  arising  out  of  land.  The 
school-house  is  an  oblong  room,  substantially  built,  30  feet  by  18  feet.    The 
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school  furniture  consists  of  a  few  old  notched  and  time-worn  desks  and  benches,  Bev. 

placed  lengthways  down  the  room.    There  are  no  black  boards,  nor  maps,  nor     J.  Griffith. 

apparatus  of  any  kind  or  sort.     There  are  few  books,  except  Bibles  and  Testa-  

ments,  the  ohildren  being  obliged  to  find  all  they  use.    The  master,  Mr.  Robert  24thApriU866 

Phillips,  is  56,  an  amiable  and  worthy  man,  but  an  invalid,  and,  both  in  body  and 

mind,  I  fear,  unfit  for  his  post.  In  the  presence  of  Richard  Price,  Esq.,  M.P.,  one 
of  the  trustees,  who  remained  the  whole  time  of  the  examination,  1  requested  the 
master  to  call  up  all  who  could  read  in  the  Testament.  Eighteen  boys  accor- 
dingly read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  most  of  them  reading  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  but  wholly  without  emphasis  or  expression.  It  proved  to  be  utterly 
useless  to  question  them  ;  the  master  said  he  only  did  so  occasionally.  One  only 
knew  how  Moses  crossed  the  Red  Sea ;  they  knew  nothing  that  he  did  in  the 
wilderness,  one  child  only  excepted,  who  remembered  the  striking  of  the  rock. 
Isaac,  they  thought,  was  the  son  of  Jacob ;  and,  only  after  much  effort,  one 
remembered  that  he  was  the  son  of  Abraham.  They  could  mention  no  parable 
which  taught  the  duty  of  benevolence  and  kindness ;  remembered  no  parable, 
except  the  ten  virgins,  and  they  did  not  know  what  it  meant.  They  repeated 
the  Church  Catechism,  but  not  a  single  expression,  even  in  the  most  important 
passages,  could  they  explain.  They  could  give  no  explanation  of  what  inheritors 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  meant,  nor  of  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  They 
were  equally  unable  to  answer  simple  questions  in  geography ;  they  knew  next 
to  nothing  of  the  chief  towns  of  England,  or  of  their  productions,  and  merely 
the  names  of  the  chief  countries  in  Europe.  The  master  said  he  taught 
grammar ;  but  none  of  the  scholars  pointed  out  as  learning  it,  could  mention  a 
conjunction;  and  when  I  asked  them  which  was  the  adjective  in  the  sentence, 
'  I  have  stirred  the  fire,'  they  guessed,  'stirred'  and  'fire,'  and  none  of  them 
discovered  that  it  contained  no  adjective.  Twenty  only  learned  arithmetic,  and 
one  only  appeared  to  me  to  be  proficient.  There  is  one  redeeming  feature  in  this 
school — the  writing  taught  is  excellent ;  the  master  excels  in  penmanship,  and 
so  do  his  scholars ;  but,  in  other  respects,  the  school  appeared  to  be  -I'ery  ill- 
conducted.  The  children  evinced  no  symptom  of  mental  culture  of  any  kind ; 
and  if  it  be  the  object  of  the  charity  to  impart  learning  and  virtue,  and  to  teach 
the  Latin  language,  the  English  grammar,  and  useful  knowledge,  it  is  certainly 
not  fulfilled  by  the  present  system  in  any  one  respect.  Complaints  are  made 
that  the  master  is  incompetent,  and  that  so  rich  an  endowment  entitles  the  inha- 
bitants to  an  education  of  a  far  higher  description,  and  for  a  greater  number  of 
children.  These  complaints  appear  to  be  perfectly  just;  the  funds  are 
sufficient  to  enlarge  the  present  building,  to  supply  books,  maps,  and  apparatus, 
and  to  support  a  well  trained  and  competent  master." 

There  remains  nothing  now  to  be  said  but  on  the  subject  of  administering  the 
funds  of  these  schools;  and  on  this  point  I  shall  be  very  brief,  as  this  paper  has 
already  extended  beyond  the  limits  I  set  myself.  The  proper  administrations  of  the 
funds,  of  course,  rests  with  the  trustees  or  visitors.  On  this  head  I  think  I  have 
given  sufficient  reasons  why  bishops,  universities,  and  local  magnates,  should  not 
be  continued  in  these  offices.  Or,  if  there  be  no  means  of  removing  them,  or  it  be 
desirable  to  retain  them,  let  us  by  all  means  have  pubUc  inspectors,  appointed  by 
Government,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  schools 
once  a  year,  upon  the  same  system  as  has  been  already  adopted  in  respect  to 
elementary  schools.  Let  the  master  also  understand  that  his  payment  is  to  be 
made  out  of  the  foundation,  according  to  results.  Let  each  foundation  be  divided 
into  so  many  parts— each  part  for  a  free  boy — and  as  the  boys  pass  the 
standard,  let  the  master  receive  the  pajrments  for  the  several  parts.  Thus,  as 
was  the  case  at  Ystradmeurig,  if  there  are  thirty  free  boys,  let  the  income  be 
divided  into  thirty  parts :  if  30  boys  satisfy  the  examiner,  let  the  master  receive 
the  whole ;  if  25  only  pass,  let  him  have  no  more  than  25  parts  of  the  income. 
This  would  be  paying  by  results.  It  is  the  simplest  plan  I  can  think  of;  and  my 
impression  is  that  the  school  would  then  fulfil  its  part  independent  of  visitors 
or  trustees. 

John  Griffith,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Rural  Dean. 
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Thursday,  26tli  April  1866. 

TKESENT  : 

LoKD  Taunton. 

Lord  Stanley. 

LoKP  Lyttelton. 

Sjk  Staffokd  Nortiicote,  Bai't.,  M.P. 

The  Dban  of  Ciiiciiestee. 

Key.  a.  W.  Tjiouoi.d,  M.A. 

Thomas  Dyke  Aclaxd,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Wii.LiAjr  Edward  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peter  Erle,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chaik. 

Prof.  Seeley,        J.  E.  Seelet,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  University  College, 
^■^-  examined. 


26thAprill8G6.       16,611.  {Lord  Taunton.')  I  believe  you  are   a   Fellow  of  Christ's 

College  Cambridge,  and  Professor    of    Latin  in    LTniversity    Collegs 

London  ? — Yes. 

16.612.  You  were  the  senior  classic  and  senior  Chancellor's  medallist 
at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1857  ? — Yes. 

16.613.  I  believe  you  have  turned  your  attention  to  the  subject  which 
is  the.  business  of  this  Commission,  the  education  of  boys  of  ihe 
middle  classes  ? — I  have  been  engaged  in  education  myself  of  that 
particular  kind. 

16.614.  Are  there  any  observations  upon  that  with  which  you  ai'e 
disposed  to  favour  the  Commission  ? — I  have  some  views,  which  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  state,  founded  upon  the  experience  I  have  had,  which 
I  ought  to  mention  is  not  extensive,  but  it  has  been  the  experience  of 
my  whole  life  as  far  as  it  has  gone. 

16.615.  Will  you  state  j'our  views  in  any  way  you  think  best  ? — I 
have  a  paper  here  which  I  wrote  sometime  ago  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  my  i'riend  the  Secretary  ;  he  asked  for  my  views  on  the  subject,  and 
I  wrote  this  letter  to  him,  which  I  may  now  read  : 

"  My  dear  Iloby, 

You  ask  for  my  views  resjjecting  Latin  in  connection  with 
education  and  the  special  wants,  and  the  remedy  for  the  special  wants, 
of  the  middle  classes.  I  will  give  them  you  in  as  few  and  as  practical 
words  as  I  can,  jiremising  that,  as  you  kuoAV,  the  whole  experience  of 
my  life  has  been  in  mid  die -class  education.  I  was  educated  at  a  middle- 
class  school  ;  after  my  cxjjciicnce  at  Cambridge  as  a  lecturer  and 
private  tutor  I  became  a  master  in  a  middle-class  school,  and  I  now 
teach  Latin  in  a  middle-class  college.  On  the  use  of  Latin  in  education 
generally,  I  will  begin  by  mentioning  some  advantages  which  the  study 
is  in  my  opinion  wrongly  supposed  to  have.  It  is  ol'teu  maintained,  in 
particular  I  remember  to  have  seen  it  maintained  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer 
Lytton,  that  classical  studies  have  a  peculiar  and  unrivalled  power  of 
imparting  refinement  and  polish  both  of  mind  and  manners.  lie  does 
not  attempt  to  explain  how  a  refinement  can  bo  gained  by  familiai'ity 
■with  Virgil,  Horace,  or  Plato,  which  it  is  impossible  to  gain  by  famili- 
arity with  Milton,  Addison,  or  Coleridge,  still  less  how  can  it  be  imparted 
by  a  study  of  Greek  or  Latin,  which  is  exceedingly  seldom  carried  far 
enough  to  give  any  real  familiarity  with  the  great  authors  of  antiquity 
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I  hold  this  notion  to  be  an  example  of  the  common  fallacy  of  post  hoc  Prof.  SeeUy, 
ergo  propter  hoc.  The  classics  have  been  the  staple  of  the  education  M.A. 
given  at  our  great  public  schools  ;  at  those  great  schools  men  have  also  "  " 
learnt  refinement  of  mind  and  manners.  But  the  connection  between  26thApnU860 
the  two  facts  is  purely  accidental.  The  refinement  of  public  school 
men  would  have  been  just  the  same  if  they  had  been  instructed  in  the 
English  instead  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  It  is  simply  the 
effect  of  their  being  the  sons  or  having  associated  with  the  sons  of  men 
of  family,  wealth  and  education  ;  doubtless  a  classical  education  has  now 
a  refining  effect  even  when  it  is  not  combined  with  the  society  of  a 
refined  class,  but  that  is  because  it  constitutes  a  bond  of  sympathy  with, 
and  a  claim  of  admission  to  the  most  refined  classes.  A  second  fallacy 
is  closely  connected  with  this.  It  is  maintained  that  the  classics  have, 
if  not  a  peculiar,  at  least  a  considerable  power  of  refining  the  mind  .ind 
forming  the  taste,  that  the  reading  of  the  ancient  writers  has  at  least  a 
similar  and  equal  effect  to  that  which  the  reading  of  good  English 
authors  might  have.  Of  course  I  do  not  deny  that  this  is  true  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  but  if  it  be  urged  as  a  reason  why  classics  should  make 
a  part  of  general  education,  then  I  hold  it  to  be  a  fundamental  mistake. 
The  vast  majority  of  those  who  learn  Latin  and  Greek  at  our  schools 
never  recognize  any  beauty  whatever  in  the  classical  writers.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  enjoy  books  which  it  costs  a  great  effort  to  under- 
stand, and  which  are  understood  at  best  but  imperfectly.  The  vast 
majority  of  school  boys  never  become  sufficiently  independent  of 
grammar  and  dictionary  to  have  any  enjoyment  of  the  Latin  books  they 
read.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  average  of  boys,  who  might  be  made 
really  to  enjoy  and  profit  by  good  English  poetry  and  rhetoric,  for  I 
think  most  English  boys  have  some  taste  for  poetry  and  I'hetoric,  find 
the  classics  not  merely  an  inferior  substitute  but  positively  no  substitute 
at  all.  The  minority  who  carry  their  classical  studies  further  do,  I 
fully  believe,  profit  by  them  in  this  respect.  They  acquire  a  sense  of 
purity  in  style  and  a  pleasure  in  delicate  turns  of  expression.  Writing 
Latin  prose  and  translating  it  I  believe  to  be  as  good  a  method  as  any 
other  of  acquiring  a  good  English  style  ;  I  must  add  however,  as  my. 
own  opinion,  let  it  go  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  this  influence  does  not 
generally,  even  in  good  scholars,  extend  beyond  mere  style  and  that  it 
does  not  give  them  much  feeling  for  literary  merits  of  the  highest  class. 
"  The  real  advantages,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  study  of  the  classics  are, 
1st,  this  refining  effect  upon  the  minority  ;  2nd,  the  scientific  training 
involved  in  the  study  of  graminar  and  philology  ;  3rd,  the  introduction 
it  gives  to  a  quantity  of  learning  and  literature  which  would  otherwise 
be  inaccessible  ;  4th,  the  assistance  it  affords  in  mastering  the  English 
language  intelligently  and  in  learning  French  and  Italian.  Now,  if  we 
consider  these  advantages,  we  shall  see  that  they  are  for  the  most  part 
only  advantages  to  such  students  as  are  intended  for  a  more  or  less 
intellectual  life.  Eor  a  man  whose  time  is  chiefly  passed  in  study,  or 
even  who  is  in  constant  intercourse  with  men  of  books,  some  knowledge 
of  Latin  is  invaluable,  and  the  entire  ignorance  of  Latin  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune. Also,  I  should  consider  it  a  great  misfortune  if  the  standard 
of  high  scholarship  should  ever  be  lowered  in  England,  or  the  study  of 
antiquity  should  cease  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important  and 
one  of  the  noblest  of  studies.  But  which  of  the  above-mentioned 
advantages  is  gained  by  the  man  of  trade  or  business,  who  leaves  school 
about  15,  after  making  his  way  perhaps  through  a  book  or  two  of 
Virgil  or  of  Livy  ?  That  his  taste  has  been  in  any  degree  refined,  I 
altogether  deny.  It  is  no  advantage  to  him  that  he  has  the  key  to  a 
mass  of  interesting  literature,  for  he  wUl  never  use  the  key.    There 
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^'''"f^jf^'    remain  two  advantages  which  he  has  gained,  first,  by  the  study  of 

'  grammar,  his  mind  has  been  trained  to  a  certain  degree  in  consecutive 

26thAprill866.  ^^^  methodical  thouglit ;  secondly,  he  understands  his  own  language 

better  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done,  and  can  explain  by  etymology 

the  hard  words  he  meets  with,  and  if  he  should  find  it  i)nportant  to 
learn  French  or  Italian  he  will  learn  them  somewhat  more  easily  than 
he  otherwise  could.  Now  as  to  the  scientific  training  given  by  Latin 
grammar,  it  is  evident  that  this  might  be  imparted  just  as  well  by  the 
grammar  of  another  language,  or  by  any  other  science  than  grammar, 
and  that  other  languages  or  sciences  might  be  found  the  study  of  which 
would  convey  at  the  same  time  more  useful  knowledge.  The  study  of 
German  is  highly  improving  in  itself;  it  explains  much  in  our  own 
language,  and  it  throws  open  a  literature  which  persons  of  moderate 
cultivation  would  find  much  more  interesting  than  the  Latin  literature. 
Chemistry,  I  should  fancy,  and  certainly  political  economy,  would  be  a 
most  valuable  mental  training,  and  would  convey  iufoi'mation  perpetually 
useful,  and  likely  in  after  life  to  be  perpetually  increased.  The  only 
reason,  therefore,  ivhich  remains  why  boys  whose  education  is  to  end  at 
14  or  15  should  be  taught  Latin  is  the  greater  knowledge  they  indirectly 
gain  from  it  of  their  own  language.  But  this  knowledge,  I  think, 
would  be  gained  much  better  directly.  The  conclusion,  therefore, 
which  I  arrive  at  is,  tliat  Latin  ought  to  occupy  the  same  place  in 
education  that  the  calculus  does  in  mathematics.  It  is  the  introduction 
to  the  higher  and  pi'ofessional  education  ;  it  makes  no  part  of  the 
ordinary  commercial  education.  In  Cambridge  language  it  is  an 
honour  subject.  I  think  that  the  higher  class  of  boys  should  begin 
to  learn  it  at  about  the  age  of  14,  and  that  ordinary  boys  should  not 
learn  it  at  all,  or  if  at  all,  that  they  should  just  be  introduced  to  the 
rudiments  in  their  last  year  at  school." 

16,616.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  are  desirous  of  making 
a  statement  to  the  Commission  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  also  written  something 
on  the  study  of  English  in  schools.  I  say,  "  What  subjects  should  be 
chosen  for  a  commercial  education  is  a  question  I  do  not  feel  myself 
able  to  answer  completely;  but  I  have  one  strong  opinion,  that  re- 
finement of  the  taste,  which  is  supposed  to  be,  but  is  not,  the  effect  of 
classical  training,  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  the  very  highest  importance 
in  middle-class  education.  If  the  more  solid  parts  of  education  were 
neglected,  if  nothing  were  done  towards  strengthening  the  reason,  the 
loss  would  be  in  a  manner  remediable.  Necessity  and  experience  do 
gradually  the  work  that  might  have  b6en  done  at  school  by  Euclid. 
But  there  is  a  large  section  of  the  middle  class  who,  if  they  do  not  get 
refinement  at  school,  will  never  get  it  at  all.  My  experience  in  middle- 
class  education  has  impressed  me  forcibly  with  this,  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  drawing  attention  to  it.  The  sons  of  intellectual 
people  gain  this  refinement  unconsciously  at  home.  Their  father's 
library  contains  books  of  the  higher  class,  the  best  poets  of  the  day  and 
of  former  days  lie  on  the  table  and  are  quoted  and  criticised  in  con- 
versation, the  best  reviews  arc  taken  in.  Such  boys,  if  they  acquire 
at  school  the  habit  of  intellectual  work,  acquire  at  home  what  is  quite 
as  valuable,  the  habit  of  intellectual  pleasure.  Now  I  think  we  want  an 
education  for  boys  whose  homes  contain  no  such  refining  influence,  for 
the  sons  of  uneducated  parents.  In  the  homes  from  which  these  boys 
come  there  are  few  books,  and  those  of  a  mean  kind.  They  have  been 
fed  upon  the  lower  class  of  magazines,  upon  the  poorest  novels  and 
story  books.  The  condition  of  such  boys  is  that  they  have  no  intel- 
lectual pleasures  ;  they  have  no  agreeable  associations  with  books,  and 
cannot  extract  any  entertainment  from  them  ;  eloquence  is  lost  upon 
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them,  and  poetry  strikes  them  as  nonsense.   Often  they  are   8hre\vd    Prof.  Sedey, 
enough,  and  will  work  hard  for  prizes,  or  where  their  interests  evidently         M.A. 

demand  it.     But  they  continue  vulgar  and  narrow  in  mind,    without         ~ 

taste,    without  the  power  of  resisting  ennui,    and  therefore  under  a  26thAprill866 
constant  temptation  to  coai-se  and  even  vicious  amusements.     It  seems  ' 

evident  that  what  such  boys  want  is  instruction  at  school  in  English 
literature.  Instead  of  putting  before  them  Latin  books  which,  if  they 
could  ever  master  the  language  sufficiently,  would  give  tliem  refine- 
ment, we  should  put  before  them-  the  better  class  of  English  books, 
which  will  do  the  same  thing  for  them  without  imposing  an  impossible 
condition.  If  an  adequate  training  in  English  literature  can  be  given 
tomboys  at  school  I  think  no  one  can  question  the  great  good  that  would 
be  done  by  it.  It  would  be  the  best  possible  remedy  for  that  vulgarity 
of  mind  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Who  can  imagine  a  greater  im- 
provement than  would  be  produced  if  commercial  men  knew  their 
Milton  and  Addison  as  university  men  know  their  Virgil  and  Horace  ? 

"  Is  there  then  any  practical  difficulty  ?  It  would  seem  at  first  sight 
that  there  ought  to  be  less  difficulty  in  teaching  the  English  classics 
than  the  Latin.  The  language  is  known  already,  and  the  English 
writers  must  needs  be  much  more  interesting  to  Englishmen  than 
foreign  or  ancient  writers  can  be.  And  yet  there  does  seem  to  be  a 
difficulty,  and  whei'e  I  have  known  it  to  be  attempted  it  has  seemed 
to  be  a  failure.  But  the  reason  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  that  the  master 
has  misconceived  his  task.  He  has  attempted  to  teach  English  philo- 
logically,  just  as  he  would  have  taught  Latin.  He  has  gone  regularly 
through  grammar  and  syntax,  and  if  he  has  taken  an  English  writer 
he  has  treated  him  grammatically.  I  have  known  some  who  have 
begun  with  Anglo-Saxon,  and  have  then  proceeded  regularly  to  Piers 
Plowman  and  Chaucer.  All  this  seems  to  me  radically  wrong.  English 
ought  not  to  be  taught  to  boys  as  a  language,  but  as  their  language ; 
not  curiously  and  scientifically,  but  artistically,  practically,  rhetorically^ 
The  object  is  to  train  in  boys  their  gift  of  speech,  to  teach,  them  to  use 
it  more  freely,  more  skilfully,  more  precisely,  and  to  admire  and  to 
enjoy  it  more  when  it  is  nobly  used  by  great  authors.  The  merely 
grammatical  part  should  therefore  be  passed  over  lightly,  the  antiquarian 
part  might  be  omitted  altogether ;  the  principal  stress  should  be  laid 
upon  composition.  The  pupil  should  be  taught  what  is  meant  by  a  good 
style,  and  trained  to  write  English  prose,  and  I  think,  English  verse 
too,  as  he  is  now  taught  to  write  Latin  prose  and  verse  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  same  means  should  be  used.  The  classical  English  writers 
should  be  read  in  class,  sentences  analyzed,  synouymes  distinguished  j  a 
great  deal  of  poetry  should  be  committed  to  memory,  and  compositions 
written  in  imitation  of  particular  writers.  All  this  should  be  closely 
connected  with  the  teaching  of  elocution  ;  and  the  teacher  should 
carefully  divest  himself  of  the  notion  that  in  this  department  precision, 
accuracy,  solidity  are  to  be  set  above  brilliancy.  Brilliancy  and  elegance 
are  here  the  first  things,  and  throughout  the  whole  method  there  should 
reign  a  certain  spirit  of  display.  If  this  plan  were  pursued  by  a  teacher 
who  enjoyed  his  subject  and  knew  what  he  was  aiming  at,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  fail. 

16,617.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  any  other  question  connected  with 
the  education  of  the  middle  classes  to  which  your  attention  has  been 
specially  directed  ? — The  only  other  question  to  which  I  would  refer 
concerns  as  much  the  education  in  the  great  public  schools  as  middle-class 
education.  It  is  simply  as  to  a  detail  in  the  teaching  of  Greek.  I  have 
always  been  of  opinion  that  the  choice  of  writers  in  Greek  at  public 
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Prqf^eeleij,  schools  is  not  a  good  one — that  is  as  far  so  I  have  known  it.  I  suppose 
•         I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  ordinary  course  in  Greek  is  to  put  a  boy 

26thAT)rill866  ^''®*  ^"*°  Xenophon,  then  perhaps  into  Homer,  and  into  the  Greek  Tes- 

■  tament  ;  theu,  perhaps,  into  Herodotus,  afterwards  a  Greek  play  and 

Thucydides.  Now  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  that  is  not  practically 
a  good  method.  The  great  difficulty  in  teaching  the  early  part  of  Greek 
to  boys  is  the  difficulty  of  the  inflections,  the  complicated  character  of 
the  verbs,  and  so  on  ;  and  when  you  put  boys  first  into  an  Attic  book, 
then  into  Homer,  then  into  the  Greek  Testament,  then  into  Herodotus 
— a  different  dialect  again — you  add  to  the  difficulty  of  teaching  the 
inflections,  which  is  abeady  very  great  indeed,  the  difficulty  of  learning 
the  peculiarities  of  diffisrent  dialects.  I  have  always  found  boys  to  be 
quite  overwhelmed  by  the  two  together.  In  the  lower  classes,  where 
Greek  is  taught,  it  seems  to  mc  that  the  proper  way  is  to  have  a  regular 
course  of  Attic  Greek  first — to  begin  perhaps  with  Xenophon,  then  you 
might  take  the  Dialogues  of  Lucian,  and  a  few  of  the  easy  Dialogues  of 
Plato,  and  keep  the  boys  for  some  time  until  they  thoroughly  mastered 
the  ordinary  Greek  inflections  to  Attic  books.  Then  in  the  higher  class 
putting  them  sometimes  into  the  other  dialects,  Homer,  Herodotus,  and 
Pindar,  and  also  that  the  Greek  Testament — in  schools  and  for  that 
express  pui-pose — as  a  book  coming  in  the  curriculum  of  Greek  books, 
should  be  omitted.  I  have  always  noticed  that  when  they  begin  to  write 
Greek  they  use  phrases  from  the  Greek  Testament  by  preference. 

16.618.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  not  think  that  for  many  of  the 
middle  classes,  the  knowledge  of  French  is  almost  an  indispensable  part 
of  their  education  ? — I  have  mentioned  the  knowledge  of  German,  but 
of  couree  what  I  have  said  of  German  applies  in  a  great  measure  to 
French.  French  is  perhaps  practically  more  useful  in  after  life  to  boys. 
I  think  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  so  good  as  a  training  for  the  mind. 

16.619.  With  a  view  to  the  study  of  French,  even  without  any  idea 
of  going  on  into  Latin  literature,  is  not  the  best  prepai'atiou  a  good 
grounding  in  the  Latin  grammar  ? — It  seems  to  me  an  indirect  way. 
The  Latin  grammar  is  a  hard  grammar,  the  French  grammar  is  an  easy 
grammar,  and  it  seems  to  me  an  indirect  way  to  come  to  the  easy  subject 
through  the  hard  one. 

16.620.  In  that  view,  docs  it  not  strengthen  the  faculties  for 
acquiring  the  principles  of  language ;  the  Latin  grammar  being  the  most 
complete  of  all  ? — ^My  impression  is  that  there  is  no  time  for  these  boys 
to  try  that  Ivind  of  experiment.  It  seems  important  to  have  strong 
subjects — subjects  which  require  a  strain  upon  the  mind.  But  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  these  subjects  should  also  be  subjects  after- 
wards useful  in  life,  because  there  are  many  such  subjects  to  be  found, 
and  it  is  bad  economy  to  choose  a  subject  purely  because  it  is  difficult 
when  it  is  not  afterwards  also  useful. 

16,021.  {Lord  Taunton.)  In  your  experience  do  you  believe  that 
boys  of  the  middle  classes  have  a  distaste  for  the  leiu-ning  of  Latin,  or  do 
you  tliink  they  like  it  ? — I  should  say  they  had  no  very  positive  distaste. 
Of  course  at  the  age  when  wo  begin  with  them,  10  or  12,  they  have  a 
pretty  impartial  distaste  for  all  subjects.  I  think  they  never  come  to  sec 
any  particular  value  in  it.  If  any  subject  wore  chosen  which  would  be 
evidently  useful  to  them,  before  they  had  been  through  their  schotl 
course  they  would  have  come  to  recognize  the  value  of  it. 

16,622.  Do  you  think  parents  in  this  class  of  life  like  their  boys  to 
learn  Latin,  or  do  you  think  they  would  bo  better  pleased  if  it  were 
omitted  ? — I  believe  a  large  number  of  parents  do  not  hold  themselves 
to  be  judges  of  the  subject.      They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  sup- 
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pose  that  the   pi-oper  thing  is  taught  there,  but  those  who  have  an         jj^  '^' 
opinion  have  an  unfavourable  one.  ' 

16.623.  {The  Dean  of  Chichester.')  Is  not  the  accuracy  of  the  gram-  26thAprill866. 

mar  of  a  dead  language  the  best  means  of  teaching  grammar  and  pro-     _^_ 

ducing  accuracy  of  thought  ? — My  impression  about  Latin  is  this,  that 

it  might  be  taught  in  two  ways,  one  being  the  way  ordinarily  used  in 
schools,  and  in  that  case  it  is  not  a  very  good  training  for  the  mind. 
It  may  be  taught  in  another  way,  in  which  it  is  a  very  good  training  for 
the  mind,  but  then  it  is  too  hard  for  young  boys.  The  method  now 
employed  with  Memoria  Teclinica  and  a  good  many  devices  for  arriving 
by  short  cuta  at  conclusions  without  any  reference  to  principles,  is  a 
possible  method  for  boys,  but  not  good  for  the  mind.  The  other  would 
be  good  for  the  mind,  but  I  do  not  think  it  works  in  practice.  It  seems 
to  me  too  hard  for  young  boys. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lokd  Westbury  examined.  t^j'J//''?"" 

°  Lord  Westbury. 

16.624.  {Lord  Taunton.')  I  presume  that  your  lordship,  in  the  office         

of  Attorney-General  and  afterwards  of  Lord  High  Cha\icellor,  had  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

Court  of  Chancery  in  charitable  trusts  v/ith  reference  to  education 
and  also  to  their  administration  ? — Yes.  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask, 
Is  the  principal  object  of  your  inquiry  the  improvement  of  the  juris- 
diction over  the  administration  of  school  charities,  or  the  internal 
administration  and  condition  of  the  grammar  schools  ? 

16.625.  I  think  I  may  say  both.  They  have  a  certain  bearing  upon 
one  another,  and  the  object  of  this  Commission  is  of  course  to  improve 
the  present  administration  of  those  charitable  trusts,  and  make  them 
more  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed  ? — I  think 
the  principal  occasions  of  application  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Chancery  are 
two.  One,  the  settlement  of  schemes  ;  the  other,  the  removal  and  ap- 
pointment of  new  trustees,  and  the  removal  of  officers  for  misconduct. 
If  it  were  possible  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  put  the  condition  of  gram- 
mar schools  on  such  a  footing  as,  in  my  opinion,  is  necessary  for  their 
due  administration,  a  settlement  of  schemes  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
would  become,  to  a  great  part,  unnecessary,  and  applications  to  the 
jurisdiction  would  chiefly  be  the  removing  delinquent  officers  and  sup- 
plying vacancies  that  may  happen  in  the  governing  body.  I  would  first 
of  all  wish  to  speak  with  reference  to  the  administration  of  grammar 
schools.  It  has  long  been  a  subject  upon  which  I  have  felt  much 
anxiety,  and  in  which  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  both  as 
Attorney-General  and  also  at  the  bar.  I  am  afraid  my  views  will  appear 
very  wide  to  the  majority  of  the  Commission.  I  think  there  are  some 
radical  legal  errors  in  the  present  administration  of  these  schools,  and, 
unless  those  errors  are  removed,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
these  charities  as  beneficial  as  they  ought  to  be.  In  the  first  place,  I 
should  like  to  have  removed,  by  Statute,  that  (to  my  mind)  erroneous 
conception  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the  inheritor  of  all  these 
foundations,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  administered  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  secure  the  control  of  them  by  the  Established  Church,  and  in  a 
great  measure  to  direct  the  mode  of  education  in  them  to  the  extension 
of  that  Church.  I  regard  all  these  charities  as  founded  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  realm,  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  that  such  educa- 
tion should  be  carried  on  without  any  special  reference  to  religious 
teaching.  The  grammar  schools,  in  their  original  foundation,  were 
almost  all  of  them  intended  for  the  local  benefit  of  particular  districts. 
No  doubt  originally  they  fell  in  a  great  measure  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Right  Hon.  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The  earliest  grammar  schools  were  founded, 
LordWesthury.  or  perhaps  revived,  in  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great.  About  the  same 
9BthA~~7iRrr  *™®  ^'^^^^  ^^^  ^  similar  movement  by  the  Emperor  Charlemagne. 
P  °  •  These  schools  vi'ero  principally  monastic,  conventual,  and  cathedral 
schools.  Afterwards,  and  particularly  about  thirty  years  before  the 
Eeformation,  a  great  number  of  grammar  schools  were  established  in 
England,  and  of  course  we  all  know  that  shortly  after  the  Eeformation 
a  great  many  more  were  established  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  Elizabeth.  Almost  all  those  grammar  schools  were  limited 
to  particular  localities,  and  in  none  of  them,  that  I  am  aware  of,  was 
any  provision  made  for  the  admission  of  boarders.  They  were  almost 
all  intended  for  scholars,  resorting  in  the  daytime  to  school,  and  who 
received  their  education  there,  returning  to  the  houses  of  their  parents. 
I  mention  that  particularly  because,  if  all  grammar  schools  were  of  that 
original  character,  the  necessity  for  religious  instruction  in  the  school 
might  not  be  so  great.  I  may  give  an  example  of  the  original  character 
of  these  schools.  A  grammar  school  of  great  importance  at  the  time 
was  founded  at  Middleton  by  Dean  Nowell,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth; 
and  in  the  trust  deed  he  recites  that  he  had  made  a  convenient  build- 
ing for  the  school,  with  suitable  apartments  for  the  pssdagogus  and 
ostiarius,  or  usher.  Now,  the  school  itself  consisted  of  a  sort  of  build- 
ing like  a  barn,  and  at  one  end  was  a  small  room  approached  by  steps 
from  the  outside.  This  room  was  treated  as  the  "  idoneum  cubiculum  " 
for  the  head  master,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  corresponding  room 
approached  in  a  similar  manner,  was  treated  by  the  Dean  as  the  fitting 
lodgings  for  the  ostiarius,  or  usher.  This  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  a  great  number  of  schools,  and  it  shows  how  utterly  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  first  conception  of  the  founder  was  the  question  which  has  been 
subsequently  made  of  the  admission  of  boarders,  and  of  the  building  of 
large  houses  for  the  master  and  the  usher;  and,  consequently,  the  bring- 
ing into  the  school  of  a  great  number  of  foreigners,  who  are  the  imme- 
diate pupils  of  the  master  and  the  usher,  and  who  receive  the  greater 
portion  of  his  attention,  and  consequently,  in  a  great  number  of  cases, 
carry  off  the  exhibitions  and  prizes  from  those  who  are  the  natural 
objects  of  the  charity,  and  to  whom  the  benefit  of  the  charity  ought  to 
be  confined.  To  those  two  things  I  first  refer,  viz.,  the  removal  altogether 
from  the  administration  of  these  schools  of  all  restrictive  rules  as  to  the 
religious  profession  of  the  master  and  the  religious  teaching  of  the  pupils; 
and,  secondly,  the  excluding,  as  far  as  possible,  the  introduction  of 
boarders.  The  third  thing  which,  I  think,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
eradicate  by  Act  of  Parliament  is  the  doctrine  introduced,  or,  at  all 
events,  constantly  followed,  by  Lord  Eldon,  and  which  was,  that  all 
grammar  schools  are  ex  vi  termini  schools  for  the  teaching  of  the  learned 
languages,  Greek  and  Latin  alone,  and  that  accordingly  it  was  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  foundation,  and  if  not  within  the  scope  of  the  founda- 
tion it  would  be  a  breach  of  trust  to  apply  the  funds  to  other  objects  of 
tuition,  or  in  a  different  mode  of  education.  When  it  is  said  that  all 
grammar  schools  were  and  are  necessai-y  schools  to  teach  Latin  and 
Greek,  it  is  forgotten  that  grammar  schools  were  founded  in  England 
and  throughout  great  part  of  Europe  long  before  Greek  was 
known  or  heard  of  as  a  subject  of  tuition  in  schools  or  colleges. 
In  early  times  the  subjects  of  tuition  were  generally  called  the 
trivium  and  the  quadrivium.  The  trivium  included  grammar  or 
grammatice,  which  perhaps  had  a  larger  meaning  than  the  present 
word  grammar  ;  but  as  there  was  no  language  that  could  be  gramma- 
tically taught  at  that  time  but  Latin,  then  the  only  vehicle  of  know- 
ledge, of  course  Latin  was  taught.     If  I  remember  rightly,  a  scheme 
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•was  settled  in  Chancery,  as  late  as  the  year  1826  (the  scheme  of  the  j-^'f^^?'^- 
grammar  school  at  Highgate),  in  which  the  Court  would  not  allow  any  ^'"•''J^*"''^ 
portion  of  the  funds  of  the  school  to  be  appropriated  for  the  main-  osthAtirillsee 
tenance  of  a  master  to  teach  even  arithmetic  ;  and  accordingly  the  boye 
who  were  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  establishment  were  obliged  to  pay 
for  any  education  in  arithmetic  or  in  the  elementary  branches  of  pure 
mathematics  as  being  a  thing  not  coming  within  the  curriculum. 
Now  that  was  a  very  important  error,  and  it  has  not  been  removed  by 
the  recent  Statute.  It  is  an  error  which  has  led  and  still  leads  to 
injurious  consequences,  for  it  not  only  limited  the  instruction  of  these 
schools  inconveniently  but  it  determined  in  a  great  measure  the  choica 
of  masters  ;  for  if  you  hold  that  a  grammar  school  ex  vi  termini  is  a 
school  that  must  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  those  are  essential 
objects,  then  it  follows  that  you  must  have  masters  and  ushers  that  are 
skilled  in  teaching  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  an  injurious  thing,  in 
another  point  of  view,  because  it  assumes  that  Latin  and  Greek  are 
the  best  elements  of  education,  taking  education  in  its  highest  sense,. 
viz.,  the  process  which  developes,  strengthens,  and  fits  the  faculties  ol 
the  human  mind  for  the  purposes  of  life.  It  assumes  that  Greek  and 
Latin  are  the  best  instruments  to  be  used  for  that  object,  and  that 
other  things  are  secondary,  and  thus  you  confine  your  education 
within  narrow  and  perhaps  ill-judged  limits.  With  refei-ence  to  the 
large  class  of  persons  for  whom  these  institutions  were  intended,  I 
should  prefer  to  use  mathematical  and  physical  science  as  the  chiel 
instrument  for  strengthening  and  developing  the  faculties  rather  than 
simple  instruction  in  the  dead  languages.  I  have  mentioned  three 
heads  :  first,  the  evil  resulting  from  the  false  principle  that  has  treated 
these  institutions  as  charities  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  ; 
secondly,  the  mischievous  practice  of  the  introduction  of  boarders,  by 
which  the  old  purposes  of  the  grammar  schools,  as  places  of  middle- 
class  education,  were  prejudiced,  and  the  master  was  encouraged  or 
naturally  induced  to  give  the  best  part  of  his  attention  to  the  boarders, 
because  upon  them  his  fame  rested,  and  upon  them  his  extended 
emoluments  greatly  depended.  The  mischievous  result  of  that  was 
that  the  boys  of  the  town  were  almost  wholly  excluded.  You  see 
what  it  has  reached  at  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Winchester,  and  although 
they  have  grown  to  be  great  national  institutions,  and  render  to  the 
country  immense  benefits,  yet  they  have  become  such  by  a  forge t- 
fulness  and  in  great  measure  a  violation  of  their  original  trusts  and 
purposes.  I  have  seen  that  exemplified  in  many  cases.  In  one  popu- 
lous town  where  there  was  a  grammar  school,  having  large  exhibitions 
and  great  endowments,  there  was  not  an  instance  of  a  town  boy,  that 
is,  of  a  day  boy  having  been  elected  for  years,  and  the  whole  of  the 
benefits  had  been  carried  off  by  the  boarders  who  paid  the  master,  and 
who  were  attracted  by  these  benefits  to  the  house  of  the  master. 
Thirdly,  the  consequences  of  the  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  word 
grammar  school.  There  is  a  fourth  subject  to  which  I  should  very 
much  like  legislation,  and  the  principles  of  administration  to  be  ex- 
tended. I  am  not  at  all  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
derived  very  great  benefits  from  these  institutions,  because  it  collected 
the  boys  of  the  district  into  the  monastic,  conventual,  and  cathedi'al 
schools,  educated  them,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  selecting  those  who 
were  of  the  greatest  intelligence  and  ability,  and  by  grafting  them  into 
that  Church  rendered  them  valuable  acquisitions  for  it.  The  want  of 
these  seminaries  was  felt  very  much  immediately  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, and,  perhaps,  with  a  view  to  this  advantage  many  of  these  insti- 
tutions were  established.     Almost  all  of  them  were   endowed  with 
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Bight  Hon.  exhibitions  or  scliolarships  to  the  universities  ;  and  I  should  very 
LordWestburtj.  much  like  to  have  an  extended  scheme  for  the  augmentation  of  those 
~  ~  .  exhibitions  to  be  given  upon  examination  to  the  best  boys  in  the 
thApnli866.  schools,  and  to  make  them  large  enough  to  afford  competent  miians  of 
support  in  a  university,  if  we  could  have  colleges  there  so  regulated 
as  to  give  a  cheap  and  at  the  same  time  a  valuable  education.  At  pre- 
sent numerous  exhibitions  for  grammar  schools  are  still  limited  to  the 
old  scale  of  emoluments.  There  has  been  a  mischievous  principle  of 
construction  acted  upon  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  At  common  law, 
if  an  estate  is  charged  with  a  certain  annual  sum  of  money  to  A.  and 
his  heirs,  and  so  charged  is  given  or  conveyed  to  B.  and  his  heirs,  B.  is 
the  absolute  owner,  subject  only  to  the  money  charge,  which  is  never 
augmented,  however  much  the  estate  may  increase  in  value.  Unfortu- 
nately this  rule  of  property  was  applied  by  Lord  Eldon  and  other 
judges  to  trusts  for  charities  ;  and  it  was  held  that  if  an  estate  was 
given  to  charities,  and  certain  definite  sums  wore  directed  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  rents  to  some  charities  (suppose  grammar  school  exhibitions) 
and  the  residue  was  given  to  another  charity,  such  last  charity  was 
entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  augmented  income,  and  the  particular  sums 
were  not  to  be  proportionately  inci'eased.  I  think  this  was  a  great 
mistake,  but  it  is  the  law.  An  important  case  decided  on  this  principle 
was  that  of  the  Attorney  General  v.  Brascnose  College.  Amongst 
other  things,  some  such  course  as  this  might  be  adopted  in  England,  a 
vast  number  of  little  parochial  charities,  so  small  as  to  be  aliiiost 
useless.  They  are,  in  point  of  fact,  administered  much  in  this  way  ; 
they  fall  into  the  hands  of  tlic  clergyman,  and  he  gives  away  a  certain 
number  of  loaves,  or  some  other  small  benefits,  and  uses  tliem  as 
an  inducement  to  come  to  church.  They  are  of  no  real  value  taken 
separately,  but  gather  them,  consolidate  them,  and  j'ou  will  find  they 
amount  to  a  very  large  suni  of  money  ;  carry  them  over  to  the  purpose 
of  augmenting  or  founding  exhibitions  in  grammar  schools,  to  be  given 
to  the  most  learned  and  the  most  promising  boys,  who  gain  them,  by 
competition,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  the  universities,  and  although 
they  ought  not  to  be  put  under  any  restraint  with  regard  to  their  pro- 
fession, I  think  the  probability  is  that  by  far  the  greater  number  would 
take  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  that  manner  the  Church 
of  England  would  be  supplied  to  some  extent  with  young  men  taken 
from  the  humbler  classes,  i-eceiving  an  education  not  too  Eesthetical, 
with  habits  of  mind  and  habits  of  body  that  would  fit  them  to  live  in 
small  benefices  and  in  rough  districts.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  one 
useful  purpose  to  which  these  grammar  schools  might  now  be  made 
subservient.  There  are  some  minor  unimportant  matters  which  per- 
haps it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  ;  but  when  I  speak  of  religious 
education  being  excluded,  I  think  there  would  be  means  of  producing 
in  the  boys  a  religious  habit  of  mind  without  inculcating  an}''  parti- 
cular doctrines.  I  think  that  might  be  done  by  the  daily  reading  of 
certain  portions  of  the  Gospels,  and  other  agreed  on  books,  and  also 
by  a  practice  which  has  been  greatly  neglected,  although  it  was 
originally  one  of  the  chief  objects  in  all  these  schools,  and  that  is  the 
use  of  church  music  and  chants.  Perhaps  no  religious  sect  would 
object  to  the  boys,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  day,  being  taught  to  chant 
the  Psalms,  and  in  that  manner  a  good  effect  might  be  produced  on  the 
minds  and  feelings  of  the  boys  :  probably  a  suggestion  not  of  much 
weight ;  of  course  it  would  not  be  an  object  of  legislation.  But  there 
is  an  important  point  I  would  mention  and  that  is,  many  of  these 
schools  have  been  founded  in  localities  which  at  the  time  promised  to 
be,  or  perhaps  were,  very  populous,  but  which  now  have  ceased  to  bo 
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populous,  or  to  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  boys.     I  should  like  to     Right  Hon. 
have  legislative  power  to  transplant  those  schools,  and  also  power  to  Lord  Westbiay 

consolidate  schools,  and  to  transplant  the  consolidated  foundation  to  a         

more  favourable  locality;  I  should  think  grammar  schools,  being  all  re-  26thAprill866. 

garded  as  charities,  were  intended  to  be  used  and  ought  now  to  bo  admi-     — 

nistered  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  thoroughly  good  education  to  the 
children  of  the  middle  classes,  who,  if  able,  should  pay  capitation  fees, 
and  to  the  children  of  the  lower  classes  ;  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
have  the  power  of  taking  out  of  the  ordinary  national  schools,  or  other 
inferior  schools,  the  most  promising  boys,  and  grafting  them  into  the 
grammar  school,  and  there  giving  them  a  superior  education.  There 
is  another  minor  point  which  I  would  mention,  which  is  this,  that  one 
of  the  great  impediments  to  an  effective  education  of  the  boys  of 
persons  in  humble  life  is  that  the  father  cannot  afford  money  for  books. 
I  think  it  should  be  part  of  the  application  of  the  charity  funds  to 
supply  promising  boys  with  books  gratis.  We  all  know  very  well  the 
great  advantage  which  one  boy  has  over  another  if  the  one  has 
a  superior  lexicon ;  the  one  may  have  a  very  small  epitome  of  a 
dictionary,  and  the  other  may  have  a  dictionary  with  a  great  number 
of  examples  and  illustrative  citations,  which  gives  him  sviperiority. 
I  have  now  in  a  desultory  manner,  and  without  preparation,  mentioned 
to  you  the  chief  objects  which  have  occurred  to  me  in  my  experience, 
and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  answer  any  question. 

16.626.  Of  the  various  points  to  which  your  lordship  has  adverted, 
I  will  take  first  the  subjects  taught  in  grammar  schools  :  is  it  main- 
tained by  the  courts  at  present  to  its  full  extent,  as  laid  down  by  Lord 
Eldon  ? — ^No,  not  fully,  but  to  this  extent  still,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
depart  from  or  to  emancipate  the  school  from  being  a  seminary  to  teach 
the  learned  languages. 

16.627.  I  think  for  some  time  there  were  conflicting  decisions  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  concerning  these  points  according  to  the  views  of 
the  different  judges  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  on  the  subject  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  grammar  there  was  ever  a  difference  of  opinion. 

16.628.  I  believe  now  there  is  a  very  general  uniformity  of  decision 
in  the  Courts  of  Chancery  ? — The  schemes  are  very  large  with  regard 
to  the  subjects  of  education;  but  still  additional  subjects  are  always 
treated  as  adjuncts  to  the  original.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  abandon  that  altogether  ;  but  still  it  has  the  effect  of  making  the 
schools  places  too  much  of  pure  classical  education,  and  producing  the 
impression  on  the  lower  orders,  or  the  inferior  class  of  tradespeojple, 
that  these  schools  are  no  places  for  their  childi'en. 

16.629.  Witli  regard  to  the  question  of  boarders.  May  it  not  be  the 
case  that  the  power  to  admit  boarders  may  in  some  cases  make  it  worth 
"the  while  of  the  master  of  very  superior  qualifications  to  take  them  and 
indirectly  produce  the  aspect  of  giving  better  education  for  tlie  humbler 
classes  ? — That  is  very  possible ;  but  a  man  must  possess  model  qualities 
that  are  very  rarely  to  be  found.  See  how  it  operates  if  you  have  a 
master  with  boarders  ;  you  generally*  come  to  the  erection  of  new- 
buildings  for  the  charity,  and  the  first  item  is  an  expensive  house  for- 
the  master,  as  it  was  in  the  Manchester  school,  where  the  master  had' 
an  expensive  house  built  for  him  with  a  double  coach-house — a  school- 
house  of  gentility.  He  had  a  place  built  for  the  boarders  out  of  the 
money  of  the  charity  to  accommodate  20  or  30  boarders.  And  thus 
you  take  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  charity  to  answer  a 
purpose  which  is  alien  to  the  charity. 

16.630.  {Lord  Stanley.)  Upon  this  question  of  boarders,  do  I  under- 
stand your  lordship  to  carry  the  principle  which  you  laid  down  so  fav 
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Right  Hon.     as  this,  that  you  would  endeavour  to  exclude  boarders  even  in  cases 

LordWestbury.  where  the  usage  in  favour  of  admitting  them  had  been  uninterrupted 

— ;-         for  a  century,  or  perhaps  for  two  centuries  j  would  you  pass  by  that 

26thAprill866.  usage  ? — The  case  put  by  your   lordship   must  be   considered   with 

■~~~~~         reference  to  the  original  trust.     Was  it  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 

locality,  or  was  it  a  trust  that  would  include  all  comers  from  every  part 

of  the  kingdom  ?  From  ordinary  grammar  schools  with  local  trusts  I 

would  exclude  boarders  for  two  reasons.     First,  because  understanding 

by  boarders,  pupils  in  the  house  of  the  master,  who  remunerate  the 

master,  you  give  the  master  a  direct  interest  to  promote  the  benefit  of 

that  class  of  pupils  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  and  although  it  may 

be  very  well  to  say  that  an  honourable  man  would  not  regard  this,  I 

hold  that  the  universal  principle  of  education  and  administration  of 

justice  is  that  a  man  should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  situation  in 

which  his  interest  is  at  variance  with  his  duty.     That  is  the  first 

ground   on   which  I  would  exclude  boarders.      Secondly,  I  exclude 

boarders  because  if  a  charity  requires  that  the  master  should  have  a 

house,  then  if  he  receives  pupils  into  that  house,  somehow  or  other  he 

will  get  his  house  accommodated  to  the  pupils  at  the  expense  of  the 

charity. 

16.631.  Take  such  a  case  as  this:  the  case  of  landed  property  left 
to  found  a  school  in  a  neighbourhood  not  particularly  populous.  That 
landed  property  increases  to  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  times  its  original 
value  and  greatly  exceeds  what  is  required  for  the  wants  of  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  in  that  case  it  has  generally  haj)pened  that  a  great 
public  hold  has  grown  up  on  the  foundation  of  that  which  was  originally 
a  small  grammar  school.  What,  in  such  a  case,  would  you  do  with  the 
surplus  funds  ? — First  of  all,  where  I  find  a  thing  which  is  the  growth 
of  centuries,  and  which  is  in  itself  beneficial,  I  would  not  attempt  to 
pull  it  down  in  order  to  reconstruct  it  in  conformity  with  these  original 
principles.  The  growth  of  ages,  if  it  be  beneficial,  should  remain,  but 
if,  in  a  case  such  as  that  put  by  your  lordship,  all  the  benefits  of  an 
existing  institution  (in  a  strict,  sevei-e,  and  economical  administration) 
can  be  abundantly  answered,  then  I  would  make  that  clause  I  men- 
tioned to  you  as  to  the  transplanting  of  charities  large  enough  to  sweep 
■and  gather  in  the  surplus  of  the  fund  and  make  it  available  elsewhere. 

16.632.  With  regard  to  the  proposition  of  transplanting  a  school 
from  a  place  where  it  is  of  little  use  to  a  place  where  it  would  be  of 
greater  use;  that  can  now  be  done,  I  presume,  by  the  authoi-ity  of  Par- 
liament, and  there  are  instances  where  it  has  been  done  ? — Anything 
can  be  done  by  the  authority  of  Parliament ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Act  that  now  enables  it  to  be  done. 

16.633.  Do  I  understand  that  you  would  leave  a  discretionary  power 
with  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  with  any  other  judicial  authority,  to  say 
not  only  that  the  school  shall  be  transplanted,  but  to  decide  to  what  place 
it  shall  be  transplanted,  because  a  variety  of  conflicting  claims  would 
probably  in  such  a  case  arise  ? —  I  think  power  of  that  kind  might  be 
given  to  the  Privy  Council.  '  I  think  certain  parliamentary  limits 
might  be  laid  down  to  determine  when  the  thing  had  become  defunct 
ol"  required  to  be  transplanted. 

16.634.  The  difficulty  as  to  the  solution  of  which  I  was  asking  was 
this.  We  might  all  agree  that  in  the  case  of  a  school  richly  endowed 
in  a  sparsely  populated  district  there  ought  to  be  a  transplantation  to 
some  other  place  ;  but  then  the  questioia  would  arise  to  what  other 
place  the  removal  should  be  ?  And  I  would  ask  you  whether  you  would 
think  it  desirable  that  either  the  Privy  Council  or  any  court  of  justice 
should  have  so  entirely  a  discretionary  power  as  is  implied  in  your  former 
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answer  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.    I  think  the  Privy  Council  would  act  with     Right  Hon. 
advantage.     There  would  be  an  opportunity  for  numerous  applications  ;  ^ord  Westhury 
those  applications  would  be  tried  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  num-         — 7- 
ber  of  the  inhabitants,  the  existing  endowment,  and  the  opportunities  26thAprill866 

that  would  be  presented  of  the  school  being  an  instrument  of  good.     I     -^ 

think  all  that  might  be  tried  well  by  the  Privy  Council.  I  am  very 
little  disposed  to  entrust  large  discretionary  powers  of  that  kind  to  a 
court  of  justice.  The  habits  of  a  court  of  justice  unfit  them  for  those 
large  views  which  should  regulate  the  exei-cise  of  such  powers. 

16.635.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Might  the  Charity  Commission  be  usefully 
employed  in  preparing  the  question  for  the  Privy  Council  ? — I  think 
so,  as  auxiliary  to  the  Privy  Council. 

16.636.  You  would  not  think  it  right  to  give  to  the  Charity  Com- 
mission an  absolute  and  final  power  in  any  matters  of  this  kind  ? — The 
Charity  Commission  are  in  their  infancy.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
will  grow  to  be  a  very  important  institution,  but  at  present,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Privy  Council,  they  would  hardly  claim  to  exercise  the 
same  power. 

16.637.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  mean  the  Judicial  Committee  ? — No; 
I  would  rather  have  the  Privy  Council. 

16.638.  {Lord  Stanley.')  Would  you,  in  such  such  a  case  as  that  we 
have  been  speaking  of,  give  the  preference  to  the  county  in  which  the 
charity  was  situate  ? — Yes,  cateris  2}aribus,  supposing  that  another 
town  in  the  county  were  shown  to  have  great  need.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  determine,  but  I  think  it  is  better,  where  you  can,  to 
preserve  the  principle  of  locality  of  administration. 

16.639.  If,  for  instance,  in  Devonshire  there  was  a  school  such  as 
that  which  you  have  described,  you  would  look  around  Devonshire  to 
see  if  there  was  any  other  place  in  that  county  in  need  of  the  assistance 
to  which  the  surplus  fund  could  go  ? — Perhaps  it  would  be  rather  a 
narrow  way  of  dealing  with  it. 

16,640..  With  regard  to  the  consolidation  of  small  endowments,  of 
which  you  have  spoken,  taking  such  a  case  as  this,  that  a  man  has  left, 
say  1,000Z.  or  2,000^.  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  of  his  own  village. 
He  has  probably  left  that  endowment  with  the  view  of  benefiting  his 
own  native  place,  and  to  be  remembered  in  it.  I  assume  that  such  an 
endowment  is  not  larger  than  could  be  usefully  employed  in  the  village, 
although  it  may  be  that,  being  combined  with  other  endowments,  it 
might  be  made  of  great  use  in  some  other  locality.  Do  you  think  that 
the  advantage  of  consolidating  a  multitude  of  such  small  endowments 
justifies  you  in  disregarding  the  express  intention  of  the  founder,  where 
it  is  admitted  that  the  application  of  his  endowment  as  intended  by 
himself  is  useful,  although  perhaps  not  so  useful  as  it  would  be  by  the 
change  which  you  propose  ? — No,  I  would  not  desire  to  interfere  with 
the  administration  of  such  a  charity,  because  I  should,  by  so  doing, 
greatly  check  the  disposition  to  make  charitable  bequests.  I  parti- 
cularly refer  to  charities  of  this  kind.  Perhaps  in  the  year  1480  a 
man  may  have  died  and  given  40*.  to  be  given  away  in  bread,  which 
40s.  there  is  no  power  whatever  of  augmenting.  Well,  now  the  40*. 
given  away  in  bread  is  a  small  dole  wholly  unprofitable,  but  if  a  man 
had  given  201.  per  annum  to  have  a  better  schoolmaster  for  a  village 
school,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  wherever  the  charity  has  got  a  sphere 
of  action  and  administration  which  enables  its  original  purpose  to  be 
reasonably  answered,  I  think  it  must  remain. 

16,641.  You  would  require  it  to  be  proved  that  the  endowment  was 
either  useless  or  mischievous,  at  any  rate  useless  before  you  would 
interfere  ? — Yes,  understanding  the  word  useless  to  comprehend  this — 
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Right  Hon.     a  thing  in  itself  so  small  as,  per  se,  to  be  incapable  of  giving  substantial 
Lord  Westbury.  beneiit,  but  which,  when  thrown  with  other  small  items  into  a  mass, 

'         produces  good  results. 
26thAprill866.       16,642.   The   question    has   been   put   in   this   way.      Here   are  a 
■"~~"  number  of  endowments  of  201.,  251.,  or  30Z.  a  year  each,  applicable 

to  small  village  schools,  and  the  principal  effect  of  those  endow- 
ments is,  that  they  save  the  pockets  of  the  landowners  and  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  and  replace  subscriptions  to  keep  up  the  school,  which 
would  otherwise  be  forthcoming  ;  in  such  a  case  as  that,  do  you 
think  that  that  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  abolishing  endowments  which 
are  not  mischievous  nor  useless  ? — No,  I  think  not.  That  has  been 
very  frequently  discussed  judicially  in  cognate  cases  of  this  kind.  It 
may  be  said  that  every  gift  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  to  a  certain 
degree  lightens  the  amount  of  the  poor  rate,  but  you  would  not  on 
that  account  disallow  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

16;643.  (Mr.  Forster.)  A  suggestion  has  been  made  in  the  course 
of  our  inquiry  that  these  small  educational  endowments  which  are 
at  present  a  relief  to  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  property  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  would  otherwise  give  a  larger  subscription  in 
order  to  obtain  the  Government  assistance  for  elementary  schools, 
should  be  used  still  for  educational  purposes,  but  in  this  manner, 
that  they  should  be  used  as  exhibitions  for  the  more  clever  boys 
in  the  elementary  schools  to  a  higher  class  of  school,  where  they 
might  receive  a  more  learned  education,  and  possibly  be  qualified 
eventually  to  proceed  to  a  university.  Has  that  suggestion  ever  come 
before  your  notice  ? — Not  practically.  If  I  understand  it  rightly,  it  is 
this  :  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  man  had  given  20?.  per  annum  to 
improve  the  local  education  in  village  A,  and  afterwards  there  is 
established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  village  A  a  very  superior  educa- 
tional establishment  that  will  provide  the  means  of  a  better  education 
to  all  the  bo3'^s  in  village  A,  whereas  if  they  were  kept  within  the  area 
of  the  smaller  institution  they  would  be  prejudiced  by  the  very  fact  of 
the  village  charity.  In  such  a  case  as  that  I  should  tlaink  the  spirit  of 
the  donor  would  be  best  answered  by  letting  the  boys  of  village  A  go 
to  the  better  school,  but  converting  the  20/.  a  year  into  an  exhibition 
to  be  given  to  one  of  the  boys  from  village  A. 

16.644.  I  think  I  understood  your  lordship,  in  reply  to  a  question  of 
Lord  Taunton's,  to  say  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  no  power  to 
alter  the  scheme  of  any  grammar  school,  whatever  be  the  circumstances 
of  that  school,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  exclude  the  teaching  of 
the  two  learned  languages  ;  am  I  right  ? — It  certainly  was  the  esta- 
blished doctrine  of  the  court,  that  it  could  not  exclude  from  a  grammar 
school  the  two  learned  languages.  I  do  not  know  whether  in  the  many 
recent  Acts  of  Parliament  there  is  any  clause  enabling  their  being 
excluded  or  disregarded. 

16.645.  Wc  will  suppose  a  school  which,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
endowment,  or  from  the  circumstance  of  the  scholars  that  come 
to  it  or  who  would  be  likely  to  come  to  it  being  scholars  quite  in 
the  lower  middle  class  of  life,  however  desirable  it  would  appear 
that  the  scheme  of  that  grammar  school  should  be  changed  from 
teaching  Latin  and  Greek  to  teaching  what  would  be  more  useful 
to  them  in  their  future  life,  would  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  to  exclude  Latin  and  Greek  from  the  scheme,  although 
they  might  add  other  teaching  to  it  ? — Unless  there  be  some  special 
power  in  some  recent  statute  it  would  not,  according  to  my  notion  of 
the  law,  be  in  the  power  of  the  court  so  to  constitute  the  school,  being 
a  grammar  school,  as  not  to  provide  means  for  teaching  the  learned 
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languages,  and  therefore  it  would  be  necessary  in  appointing  a  master     Right  lion. 
to  such  a  school  to  appoint  one  competent  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek.       J^ord  Westbury 

16.646.  I  think  I  understood  your  lordship,  in  your  exceedingly  clear         ;- 

statement,  to  say  that  you  believed  the  result  of  this  limitation  of  the  26thAprili866 
schools  to  Latin  and  Greek,  and  also   allowing  the  introduction  of    — ^— — 
boarders,  had  been  to  transfer  the  benefits  of  those  schools  to  a  class 

rather  higher  than  that  which  was  originally   contemplated  by   the 
founder  ? — Yes,  in  many  cases, 

16.647.  I  think  I  also  understood  you  to  state  that  yon  would  adhere 
rather  strictly  to  the  local  limitations  of  the  founder  ? — ^As  far  as  it  is 
possible.  By  local  limitations  you  mean  giving  the  benefits  of  the 
school  in  preference  to  a  certain  locality. 

16.648.  You  would  not  suppose  that  the  greater  communication  of 
the  different  portions  of  England  with  one  another,  and  from  the  feeling 
of  locality  entering  less  into  a  man's  daily  life  than  it  did  at  the  time 
of  the  founder's,  would  induce  you  to  alter  your  opinion  ? — You  must 
remember  how  the  working  would  be.  Suppose  a  school  founded  in  a 
particular  town,  which  is  a  manufacturing  town.  All  boys  resident  in 
that  town  should  have  free  resort  to  the  school.  If  I  was  a  shopkeeper 
living  in  the  neighbouring  town,  too  far  for  my  boy  to  go  over  in  the 
morning  and  return  in  the  evening,  if  I  sent  him  to  lodge  with  a  person 
within  the  favoured  limits,  he  should  be  admissible  to  the  school  ;  but 
1  object  to  the  boarders  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  given. 

16.649.  Will  you  allow  me  to  put  again  the  case  put  by  Lord  Stanley. 
We  will  suppose  an  endowment  which,  by  the  increase  of  property,  is 
very  largely  increased  in  value,  and  we  will  suppose  that  it  is  in  a  small 
agricultural  district  where  there  are  a  very  few  day  scholars  that  could 
resort  to  it,  and  therefore  that  there  is  a  large  surplus.  Supposing  it 
was  evident  from  the  original  trust  deed  that  the  founder  had  intended 
the  benefit  of  that  school  to  be  not  only  applied  to  the  particular 
locality,  but  to  be  applied  to  a  certain  class  or  rather  not  to  be  applied  to 
the  class  who  did  not  want  assistance  in  education,  would  it  be  your 
lordship's  opinion  that  the  surplus,  which  might*  be  very  much  over 
what  was  wanted  for  the  day  scholars  of  that  district,  ought  to  be 
restricted  in  its  application  to  boys  of  the  same  class  as  that  originally 
intended  by  the  founder  ?  I  mean  that  if  it  was  transferred  to  another 
place,  or  made  use  of  out  of  that  locality,  it  still  ought  to  be  made  use 
of  for  the  class  for  which  it  was  originally  intended  ? — ^I  think  so.  I 
regard  all  these  grammar  schools  as  institutions  that  were  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  sons  of  the  middle  and  inferior  classes  to 
obtain  that  superior  education  which  without  such  assistance  they 
would  not  have,  and  if  I  get  a  surplus  in  town  A.  not  at  all  wanted  for 
the  purpose  of  town  A.  on  the  most  extended  system  of  administration 
that  is  necessary,  and  I  carried  that  surplus  over  to  town  B.,  it  must 
be  to  be  administered  on  the  same  pi'inciples. 

16.650.  I  understand  your  lordship  to  mean  this,  that  supposing  the 
income  of  the  endowment  in  town  A.  was  very  much  more  than  was 
wanted  for  the  lower  and  lower  middle  classes  of  town  A.,  that  it  would 
be  no  answer  to  be  given  by  the  trustees  that  they  had  provided  for  that 
class  which  would  enable  them  to  appropriate  the  sm-plus  to  the  educa- 
tion of  boarders  or  the  upper  classes  in  that  district  ? — I  think  not.  I 
think  there  is  the  stamp  of  charity  impressed  upon  every  part  of  the 
income. 

16.651.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Does  Lord  Eldon's  rule  put  Latin  and 
Greek  upon  an  equality,  or  are  they  both  equally  required  to  be 
taught ;  is  no  preference  given  to  Latin  ? — Not  that  I  know  of ;  I  do 
not  recollect  any  scheme  in  which  there  has  been  a  preference  given, 
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Right  Hon.     they  are  treated  as  being  to  be  taught  pari  passu,  of  course  something 

ZprdWestburi/.  is  Mt  to  the  discretion  of  the  masters.     Looking  at  these  schools,  as 

,7    ~         what  I  should  be  very  glad  to  make  them,  in  a  great  measure,  seminaries 

26thApnll866.  f^j,  ^j^g  Chui-ch  of  England,  it  would  be  very  desirable  in  schools  with 

good  exhibitions  to  have  a  master  who  was  a  good  Greek  scholar  as  well 

as  a  good  Latin  scholar. 

16.652.  That  would  apply  to  the  lai-ger  schools  ? — It  would  apply  to 
all  schools  to  which  I  could  give  adequate  exhibitions  to  be  a  sufficient 
pabulum  to  a  boy  when  he  went  to  the  university. 

16.653.  With  regard  to  the  religious  origin  of  grammar  schools,  is 
there  no  positive  evidence  with  regard  to  any  of  them  that  the  founder 
did  intend  an  express  religious  education  to  be  given  in  them  ? — With 
reference  to  those  that  were  anterior  to  the  Eeformation,  I  do  not  re- 
member any  expression,  because  of  course  they  regarded  religion  only  as 
then  existing  under  one  form  and  one  type.  There  are,  I  believe  (it  is 
a  different  subject  which  has  not  been  much  adverted  to),  in  foundations 
made  since  the  Eeformation,  expressions,  which,  in  foundations  sub- 
sequent to  the  time  of  William  III.,  might  be  taken  as  giving  a  pre- 
ference to  the  Church  of  England.  I  make  a  great  distinction  between 
endowments  before  the  Eeformation  and  Act  of  Toleration,  and  endow- 
ments after  the  Act  of  Toleration  with  an  express  reference  to  the 
Church  of  England,  the  last  would  certainly  fall  under  a  different  rule 
where  they  could  be  adequately  administered. 

16.654.  Is  there  not  evidence,  in  the  pre-reformational  endow- 
ments, of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  founder  that  religion  in  a 
definite- form  should  be  taught?  —  I  do  not  remember  any  dis- 
tinction. Any  form  of  belief,  but  one,  was  then  criminal ;  in  many 
instances  there  are  directions  that  they  should  sing  certain  chaunts, 
that  they  should  attend  matins  and  vespers,  that  they  should  go  to 
church,  and  other  regulations  of  that  description  ;  but  those  all  fall 
under  the  universal  rule  that  made  the  observance  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  religion  compulsory  upon  all. 

16.655.  You  would  deny  the  inference  that  upon  the  Established 
Church  being  reformed  those  religious  provisions  would  pass  over 
with  the  rest  of  the  institutions  of  the  country  to  the  Established 
Church  ? — That  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  mischievous  doctrines  of 
the  day. 

16.656.  Is  there  not  a  legal  doctrine,  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
reference  to  the  bishop's  power  in  these  educational  endowments, — 
stiU  in  some  of  them  the  bishop  is  held  to  be  ex  officio  visitor  of  the 
school  ? — Not  independently  of  statute,  not  to  my  knowledge.    Suppose 

I  a  school  founded  in  the  pre-Eeformation  times  and  no  appointment  of 

visitor,  the  visitation  of  the  school  did  not,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  belong 
to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

16.657.  With  regard  to  boarders,  is  it  the  case  that  there  is  a 
general  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  the  middle  class, 
as  well  as  others,  that  the  best  thing  that  they  can  do  for  their 
children  is  to  send  them  to  a  distance  from  home  to  a  boarding 
school,  as  contrasted  with  the  day  school  ? — ^Pai-tly,  perhaps,  out 
of  indolence  or  convenience,  and  sometimes  out  of  principle,  where 
a  man  can  afford  to  send  his  son  to  a  boarding  school,  he  thinks, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  a  better  thing  for  the  son  to  be  removed  from  the 
paternal  roof  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

16.658.  Is  not  that  deserving  of  consideration  in  the  question  of 
proposing  to  abolish  boarding  in  all  the  endowed  grammar  schools  of 
the  country  ? — There  will  be  abundance  of  boarding  schools,  besides 
these  grammar  schools. 
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16.659.  For  the  middle  classes  ? — For  the  middle  classes.  jRight  Hon. 

16.660.  Proprietary  schools  ? — If  a  tradesman  is  able  to  maintain  'LordWestlkry 

his  son  at  a  boarding  school,  I  hardly  thinks  he  comes  within  the  class  

for  whom  this  education  was  principally  intended.  26thAprill866 

16.661.  Do  you  think  such  a  pai-ent  would  send  his  boy  to  one  of 
the  new  proprietary  or  private  schools  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  might. 

16.662.  Is  there  not  another  innovation  in  the  practice  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  compared  with  the  original  terms  of  the  endowments,  as 
to  the  power  to  claim  capitation  fees  ? — There  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery  a  practice,  founded  on  the  principle  of  benefiting 
the  school,  of  enabling  the  master  to  receive  from  the  day  scholars  a 
certain  annual  payment.  I  think  in  the  Highgate  school  about  4Z.  a 
year  are  allowed. 

16.663.  Are  those  payments  received  in  respect  of  the  classical 
teaching  ? — They  are  allowed  to  be  received  by  the  head  master, 
and  therefore  they  would  be  in  respect  of  his  teaching.  I  do  not 
think  that  they  are  allowed  to  be  received  in  respect  of  any  par- 
ticular mode  of  instruction  as  contrasted  with  any  other,  but  they  are 
the  price  of  the  admission  of  the  boy  to  the  school,  and  somewhat 
analogous  to  what  you  have  in  the  charity  schools,  the  payment  of  the 
children's  pence. 

16.664.  Would  not  the  court  stipulate  that  any  boy  presented  for 
admission,  and  who  was  qualified  for  admission,  should  be  taught  Greek 
Or  Latin  gratuitously  ? — The  court  feels  itself  justified  in  imposing  this 
condition  only  on  the  principle  of  being  compelled  to  do  it  in  order  to 
get  a  good  master  ;  it  is  a  thing  dictated  by  necessity ;  where  you 
cannot  get  a  master  without  a  large  payment,  and  you  have  no  means 
of  paying,  then  you  must  administer  it  on  the  by  pres  principle  ;  go  as 
near  as  you  can  and  let  the  boy  pay  as  little  as  possible,  but 'then  it  is 
paid  in  order  to  secure  an  effective  master. 

16.665.  Do  you  think  the  cy  pres  doctrine,  as  applicable  to  these 
schools,  is  one  which  works  ii»  a  satisfactory  and  intelligible  manner  ? 
—I  think  it  does  not ;  but  if  the  principles  that  I  have  mentioned  were 
adopted,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  a  cy  pres  application.  The 
cy  pres  application  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  original  appli- 
cation is  no  longer  possible. 

16.666.  You  would'  not  go  so  far  as  the  doctrine  which  has  been 
suggested,  that  the  intention  of  the  founder  in  any  case  6f  endow- 
ment, after  a  certain  number  of  years,  might  be  disregarded  altogether 
by  some  authority  short  of  the  authority  of  Parliament,  on  the  mere 
ground  of  the  lapse  of  time  ? — ^I  do  not  agree  to  any  such  principle. 

16.667.  {^Sir  S.  Northcote.)  I  think  I  understood  your  lordship, 
in  the  beginning  of  your  evidence,  to  say  that  you  would  like  to 
see  the  present  interposition  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  schemes  superseded  by  parliamentary  enactment,  so  that 
the  functions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  be  practically  limited  to 
the  appointment  of  new  trustees  and  administrative  matters  of  that 
kind  ? — My  words  were  not  that  I  should  like  to  see  it,  but  that  I 
thought  if  there  were  laid  down  by  Parliament  some  general  rules, 
governing  the  administration,  that  the  interposition  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  would  become  almost  unnecessary. 

16.668.  Your  lordship  afterwards  proceeded  to  indicate  the  various 
points  which  you  thought  the  parliamentary  enactment  should  deal 
with,  and  in  going  through  those  it  appeared  that  upon  many  of  them 
discretion  must  be  left  to  some  body  or  other  ;  for  instance,  with 
regard  to  the  consolidation  of  small  gifts,  and  their  application  to 
exhibitions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  details  must  in  each  case  be  regu- 
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T^'^w'^T'     ^^^^^  ^^  ^°""®  bodyAvhich  could  deal  with  particular  cages;  and  so 

LordWesaury.  again,  on  the  re-distribntion  of  schools,  that  there  must  be  some  body 

26thA    '11866  "'^^^'''^  could  deal  with  each  case  as  it  arose  ;  to  what  body  would  your 

P"        '  lordship  propose  to  assign  the  function  of  dealing  with  these  individual 

cases  ? — To  the  Privy  Council. 

16.669.  Then,  in  fact,  the  Privy  Council  would  have  to  make 
schemes  ? — Yes,  where  statutory  powers  were  exercised  by  them. 

16.670.  Then  it  would  come  to  this,  that  you  would  propose  to 
transfer  the  power  of  making  schemes  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
the  Privy  Council  ? — No.  You  are  speaking  of  cases  where  the  inter- 
position of  a  new  statutory  power  would  be  necessary  to  amalgamate 
a  number  of  existing  things,  or  to  transfer  from  the  present  site  to 
another  site  an  existing  charity.  That  is  a  function  which  I  would 
not  give  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  to  the  Privy  Council. 

16.671.  What  would  your  lordship  leave  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? 
— I  would  leave  (subject  to  the  supposed  Act)  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery and  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  the  same  general  subjects  of 
jurisdiction  and  administration  as  they  now  possess. 

16.672.  Do  you  mean  that  in  each  case  where  any  action  was 
requix-ed  in  a  school  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  should  be  invoked,  or 
that  there  should  be' some  other  machinery  which  should  be  brought 
into  play,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  case  that 
machinery  did  not  act  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  ? — For  the  user  of  the  supposed  Parliamentary  powers  I 
would  go  to  the  Privy  Council,  for  all  other  matters  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  including  under  that  term  the  Commissioners  of  Charities. 

16.673.  Then,  in  fact,  the  matter  would  work  somewhat  in  this  way, 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  would  lay  down  certain  general  principles, 
that  for  the  application  of  these  principles  to  particular  cases,  in 
which  there  were  to  be  large  transfers  of  funds  or  endowments,  the 
Privy  Council  would  act  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  of  Parliament; 
but  for  the  carrying  on  the  general  daily  administration  of  the  schools, 
some  body,  such  as  the  Charity  Commissioners,  should  act,  subject  to 
an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  to  the  question  whether  they 
were  giving  a  proper  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? 
— Yes. 

16.674.  I  think  among  the  different  heads  you  mentioned  there  was 
the  question  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Did  I  understand  that  you  would 
propose  to  put  into  the  Act  of  Parliament  a  clause  giving  power  to  the 
Privy  Council,  in  cases  where  it  thought  fit,  to  relieve  a  particular 
school  from  the  necessity  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek,  or  that  the  Act 
of  Parliament  should  say  that  that  should  be  swept  away  altogether, 
and  that  in  all  schools  they  should  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
teaching  Latin  and  Greek  ? — No  ;  I  would  only  meet  what  I  regard  to 
have  been  an  erroneous  apprehension  of  the  subject,  by  declaring  that 
these  schools  shall  not  be  considered,  where  it  is  not  desirable  so  to  do, 
as  schools  which  of  necessity  must  have  a  provision  for  the  teaching 
of  Latin  and  Greek. 

16,673.  You  say,  "  whore  it  is  considered  not  desirable  so  to  do."  Con- 
sidered by  whom  ?  By  Parliament,  by  the  Privy  Council,  by  the  governor 
of  the  school,  or  by  what  other  person  ? — That  introduces  an  important 
subject,  by  whom  the  discretion  shall  be  wielded.  I  think  I  would 
rather,  if  it  were  a  departure  from  an  existing  foundation,  have  that 
departure  made  by  the  Privy  Council ;  there  are  very  great  advantages 
in  that.  You  can  go  to  the  Privy  Council  at  much  less  expense.  I  hope 
there  is  no  expense  attending  such  matters  at  this  time,  if  there  is  any 
it  ought  to  be  done  away  with.     Then  you  go  to  a  tribunal  which,  when 
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it  does  exercise  a  power  of  this  kind,  exercises  it  in  a  manner  extremely     Right  Han. 
satisfactory,  and  when  it  is  exercised  it  is  exercised  once  for  all,  and  it  Lord  Westhury 

is  not  made  the  subject  of  successive  appeals.     I  think  in  the  adminis-         

tration  of  such  a  power  being  a  departure  under  a  new  law  from  an  26thApriIl866. 

existing  state  of  things,  it  would  be  desirable  that  so  large  a  discretionary 

power  should  be  wielded  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  not  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  A  question  of  that  kind  necessarily  demands  a  great  deal  of 
deliberation,  and  it  is  hardly — 1  do  not  mean  to  say  fair — ^but  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  instantaneously  to  a  question  of 
very  great  importance,  such  as  yours,  so  as  to  commit  one's  self.  I  might 
desire  that  the  first  exercise  of  such  a  power  should  be  given  to  the 
Commissioners.  I  do  not  want  to  give  it  to  a  judicial  tribunal,  it  is  not 
a  desirable  thing  to  give  a  judicial  tribunal  large  discretionary  powers. 
You  had  better  have  another  depository.  I  should  prefer  that  it  should 
be  first  considered  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  with  an  opportunity  of 
appealing  to  the  Privy  Council. 

16.676.  {Lord  Taunton.')  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Privy  Council  ? 
What  would  that  practically  be,  would  it  be  the  President  of  the  Council, 
or  the  vice-president  for  the  time  being  ? — It  would  be  desirable  that 
the  Privy  Council  should  make  some  rule  within  itself,  so  as  to  create 
a  ti'ibunal  for  these  purposes,  similar  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  but  I 
should  not  desire  it  to  go  to  the  Judicial  Committee  for  the  reasons  I 
have  already  given,  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  pz-oper  subject  for  a 
judicial  mind  ;  but  I  should  like  it  to  go  to  the  Privy  Council,  constituted, 
we  will  say,  of  the  president,  vice-president,  of  the  Educational  depart- 
ments, and  a  certain  number  of  councillors  to  be  summoned. 

16.677.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  undesirable  that  it  should  go  to  a 
tribunal  which  had  a  party  and  political  aspect  in  its  constitution  ?-^ 
I  do  not  think  the  Privy  CouncU  has  that  aspect.  We  have  had  very 
large  questions  discussed  before  it,  questions  in  connexion  with  the  Dur- 
ham University  and  other  institutions,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  summon 
members  who  would  form  an  impartial  tribunal. 

16.678.  There  would  not  be  the  objection  which  would  apply  to  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  which  is,  practically,  closely  connected 
with  the  ministry  of  the  day  ? — There  would  not.  I  should  have  minds 
that  were  liberated  from  the  obligation  of  regarding  the  question  with 
any  bias,  legal  or  political. 

16.679.  {Lord  Stanley.')  With  regard  to  what  you  say  fi,s  to  the  un- 
fitness of  a  court  of  justice  to  decide  questions  of  this  kind,  do  you  put 
it  in  this  way — that  a  court  of  justice  is  accustomed  to  proceed  upon 
strict  and  definite  rules,  and  that  their  function  is  to  decide  whether  a 
certain  property,  according  to  law,  belongs  to  A.  or  B.,  and,  therefore, 
where  they  have  to  decide  a  question  on  which  no  actual  right  is  in- 
volved, but  which  is  a  question  of  expediency  and  administrative  advan- 
tage, they  have  no  rules  to  guide  them,  and  ai-e  apt  to  be  at  sea  ? — Yes ; 
men  who  are  always  accustomed  to  contemplate  a  matter  from  the  legal 
point  of  view  cannot  easily  put  themselves  on  the  higher  eminence  in 
which,  overlooking  what  they  deem  to  be  an  obligation,  they  can  view  a 
subject  upon  grounds  of  general  utility.  It  is  the  distinction  between 
the  judge  and  the  legislator. 

16.680.  {Sir  S.  JVorthcote.)  Does  your  lordship  contemplate  that 
when  questions  are  raised,  such  as  might  be  raised  in  connexion 
with  this  subject,  they  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  accidental  body  of 
men  who  may  compose  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  this  par- 
ticular year,  and  that  they  are  to  go  to  the  examination  of  these  questions 
by  no  rules  except  their  own  opinion  of  what  is  desii-able  or  undesira- 
ble, or  are  they  to  be  bound  by  rules  which  are  laid  down  in  the  Act  of 
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Right  Hon.     Parliament,  which  is  to  give  them  this  power,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent 
LordWeaibury.  are  those  rules  to  be  precise  ? — You  must  remember  first  the  nature  of 
~    ~         the  subject  that  we  have  been  dealing  with.     We  are  speaking  of  eases 
26thApnll866.  jq  which  some  power  should  be  invoked  to  transfer  an  existing  charity 
from  its  present  field  to  a  more  productive  field,  or  to  control  present 
principles  of  administration,  and  to  adopt  a  larger  or  a  diiferent  mode 
of  administration.     Well,  now,  all  those  subjects  will  require  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  local  information  and  will  be  governed  by  one 
principle  only,  which,  I  hope,  there  wUl  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  men 
honest  enough  to  pursue,  what  is  the  mode  by  which  we  can  render  this 
charitable  institution  most  productive  of  the  benefit  it  was  intended  to 
effect.     You  must  recollect  that  I  have  begun  by  eliminating  the  secta- 
rian principle. 

16,681.  I  do  not  propose  to  do  that ;  but  when  I  say  most  productive 
of  benefit,  the  question  is  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  what  is  to  be  a 
benefit.     I  think  an  illustration  may  perhaps  be  useful.     I  will  take 
the  illustration  of  the  school  of  Shrewsbury.     In  the  case  of  Shrews- 
bury there  is  a  school  which,  by  the  direction  of  the  founder,  is  dis- 
tinctly provided  to  be  a  school  for  the  education  of  boys  in  Latin  and 
Greek.    It  is  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury.    A  desire 
exists  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shrewsbury 
to  drop  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  to  give  to  their  boys  in  this 
school  what  is  commonly  called  an  English,  or  middle-class    educa- 
tion.    Supposing  that  any  alteration  in  the  scheme  of  Shrewsbury  were 
under  contemplation,  and  that  the  matter  was  before  a  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  it  is  obvious  that  there  would  be  two  views  submitted 
them.     On  the  one  side  the  inhabitants  might  say  it  is  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  change,  because  we  think  that  teaching  English  sub- 
jects is  more  practically  useful  than  teaching  Latin  and  Greek.     On 
the  other  side  it  might  be  said,  that  the  will  of  the  founder  was  that 
Latin  and  Greek  should  be  taught,  and  that  the  school  is  doing  a  very 
good  piece  of  work  in  teaching  Latin  and  Greek,  and  it  is  undesu-able 
that  that  should  be  altered.     What  I  want  to  know  is,  are  the  members 
of  the  committee  of  Privy  Council,  when  they  are  gathered  together, 
to  decide  upon  the  view  which  they  may  happen  to  entertain  of  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  an  English  education  and  a  classical  education,  or  are 
they  to  decide  according  to  some  rule  which  has  been   laid   down  for 
them  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — There  would  be  no  rule  in  such  a 
case  as  that  because  they  would  be  gifted  only  with  a  discretionary 
power.     The  only  rule  would  be  that  the  obligation  to  teach  Latin  and 
Greek  should  no  longer  exist  where  it  was  not  required  or  interfered 
with  something  more  useful. 

16.682.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  contemplate  that  nothing  else 
should  be  taught,  but  the  question  would  be,  are  they  to  be  allowed  to 
drop  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  are  they  to  be  compelled  to 
continue  to  teach  it  ? — I  can  hardly  fancy  a  case  in  which  it  would  be 
right  to  impose  an  obligation  not  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek. 

16.683.  What  I  mean  is  this,  is  the  master  to  be  at  liberty  to  say, 
I  will  take  boys  into  this  school  without  requiring  them  to  learn  Latin 
and  Greek  ? — Yes,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Then  who  is  to 
give  him  that  liberty,  and  upon  what  are  they  to  proceed  ?  First  of  all 
the  persons  that  should  wield  the  discretionary  power,  I  think,  should  be 
persons  indifferently  selected  out  of  the  body  of  the  Privy  Council. 
The  manner  in  which  they  should  exercise  that  power,  I  think,  should 
be  upon  a  great  body  of  evidence  collected  for  the  purpose.  Evidence, 
not  only  of  the  wishes  of  the  locality,  but  of  the  condition  of  the 
locality  and  number  of  boys  that  would  be  likely  to  be  recipients  of  the 
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charity  on  the  one  footing,  and  the  number  of  the  boys  likely  to  be  reci-     Right  Hon. 
pients  of  the  charity  on  the  other  footing  ;  in  a  word,  to  give  the  best  LordWesthury. 
practical  answer  that  I  can  to  your  question,  they  should  not  proceed  "   •", 

upon  their  own  notion  of  what  is  good,  or  what  is  more  or  less  beneficial,  26thApriU866. 

but  they  should  proceed  upon  evidence  of  what  in  the  present  state  of     '— 

circumstances  would  be  most  conducive  to  the  greatest  benefit  of  the 
greatest  number  in  that  place.  Latin  and  Greek  ought  not  to  be  treated 
as  things  per  se  essentially  necessary,  but  as  means  or  instruments  only 
for  producing  good  education. 

16.684.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Should  they  hear  counsel? — That  is  a 
minor  thing  ;  I  should  say  not. 

16.685.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  are  not  afraid  of  the  process  being 
very  expensive  ?— I  do  not  think  it  would  be  expensive. 

16.686.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Would  they  proceed  on  documentary  evi- 
dence entirely  ? — That  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  case. 
There  would  be  a  number  of  persons  who  would  make  their  represen- 
tation. Suppose,  for  example,  there  were,  we  will  say  1,500  small 
shopkeepers  and  persons  in  the  place,  and  that  of  the  1,500,  1,000 
were  to  say,  we  have  among  us  so  many  children,  there  are  so  many 
boys  at  this  time  fit  to  enter  that  school,  and  we  should  prefer  the 
school  being  on  such  a  footing,  and  there  were  500  who  would  say  the 
opposite  ;  then,  on  the  whole,  the  evidence  of  the  first  class  would 
preponderate. 

16.687.  Should  they  be  at  liberty  to  hear  counsel  ? — I  have  a  very 
great  respect  for  counsel,  no  doubt,  but  I  think  not. 

16.688.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Then  are  they  to  be  relieved  specially 
from  the  necessity  of  referring  to  the  expressions  of  the  founders  will  ?. 
-^The  very  question  assumes  that. 

■16,689.  That  they  are  to  be  relieved  by  statute  ? — That  is  already 
the  basis  of  the  proceedings,  that  there  should  be  no  obligation. 

16.690.  {Lord Lyttelton.')  Discarding  the  cypres  principle  altogether  ? 
—-No,  not  discarding  it. 

16.691.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Did  I  understand  your  lordship  just  now  to 
reject  altogether  the  idea  of  allowing  anybody  to  deal  with  the  general 
utility,  ignoring  the  intention  of  the  founder  altogether.  I  understood 
your  lordship  to  give  a  decided  opinion  on  that  subject  ? — No.  I 
fear  we  shall  get  into  a  good  deal  of  apparent  contradiction  ;  you  must 
always  remember  the  nature  of  the  question  The  question  put  to  me 
was  of  this  kind  :  suppose  a  small  local  charity  actually  administered 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  productive  of  benefit,  would  you  allow  that 
small  charity  to  be  comprehended  in  the  general  rule  that  small 
charities  shall  be  extinguished  for  the  benefit  of  the  larger.  I  said  no, 
if  it  answers  its  purpose  benefically  at  present  I  would  not  have  it 
excluded.  That  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  we  are  now  dealing 
with. 

16.692.  (  The  Dean  of  Chichester.)  With  respect  to  the  Privy  Council 
you  would  have  a  fixed  committee,  you  would  not  appoint  a  committee 
on  every  case,  because  that  might  produce  a  great  deal  of  party  feeling  ? 
— It  is  a  difiicult  question  to  answer  ;  you  deal  with  a  question  of  this 
kind  with  an  assumption  that  there  will  be  feelings  in  human  nature 
which  in  other  matters  we  do  not  assume.  You  appoint  a  Tory  to  the 
bench,  you  do  not  assume  that  he  will  make  all  Tory  decisions  ;  you 
appoint  a  Liberal  to  the  bench,  you  do  not  assume  that  he  will  make 
every  decree  against  a  Conservative.  If  I  appoint  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council  to  discharge  a  duty  of  this  kind,  why  am  I  to  assume  that 
he  will  do  it  otherwise  than  honestly. 

16.693.  The  one  would  be  bound  by  rules,  while  in  the  other  case 
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Right  Hon.     they  have  an  absolute  discretion  ? — The  discretion  is  a  discretion  bounded 
LordWestbury.  by  the  necessity  of  proving  greater  utility;  the  power  is  to  take  from  A. 

—         where  it  is  no  longer  wanted  or  where  it  is  not  useful  and  to  give  it  to 

26thAprill866.  -Q ^  where  it  is  much  wanted  and  will  be  infinitely  more  useful.    Those 
are  the  conditions  of  the  power. 

16.694.  I  do  not  think  the  case,  as  your  lordship  put  it  just  now,  is 
quite  parallel.  You  may  have  a  Tory  judge  or  Liberal  judge,  but  you  do 
not  appoint  a  Tory  judge  or  a  Liberal  judge  in  the  particular  case,  he  is 
appointed  generally.  You  may  have  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  that  way,  but  if  a  case  comes  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  then  you 
appoint  a  certain  number  of  persons  to  decide  it,  there  may  be  a 
tendency  on  those  who  appointed  the  committee  to  appoint  l^em  in  one 
way  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  introduce  the  principle  of  having  so 
many  on  one  side  and  so  many  on  the  other,  for  then  I  should  admit 
that  most  vicious  of  all  things,  viz.,  that  you  are  to  constitute  on  party 
principles  a  tribunal  which  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  highest  moral 
considerations. 

16.695.  To  avoid  that  you  miglit  appomt  a  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  always  to  attend  to  these  cases  ? — Well,  perhaps  it  would  be 
better.  Perhaps  you  are  quite  right  in  that  ;  in  order  to  clothe  them 
with  a  character  that  ought  to  inspire  feelings  of  respect  for  their 
decisions,  I  should  desire,  perhaps,  to  have  a  permanent  body. 

19.696.  Your  lordship  said  that  you  would  alienate  charities  that  you 
considered  useless  ;  for  instance,  doles  of  bread  ? — Small  charities. 

16.697.  Would  not  that  involve  the  principle  which  you  just  now 
condemned  ;  that  you  may  deal  with  any  charities  after  a  certain  period 
for  the  good  of  the  country  generally  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  because  it 
is  founded  on  this,  that  the  charity  in  its  present  state  is  almost  useless. 
A  charity  of  40s.  in  bread,  founded  200  years  ago,  might  relieve  many 
persons,  but  now  it  is  too  triiling  to  be  of  real  utility  ;  it  does  no  good. 
It  is  a  charity  in  itself  so  bounded,  so  hmited,  that  its  application  is  no 
longer  productive  of  good. 

16.698.  There  may  be  two  questions  on  that  point ;  it  involves  the 
principle  that  you  may  deal  with  any  chai'ity  after  a  certain  period  ? — 
Nothing  is  more  mischievous  than  when  you  are  dealing  de  minimis  to 
say  every  trifle  involves  a  principle.  There  is  no  principle  but  what  is 
governed  in  its  application. 

16.699.  You  must  take  the  principle  and  apply  it  to  the  small  things 
in  order  to  test  it  ? — De  minimis  non  curat  lex.  I  would  transfer  those 
small  charities  only  which  are  now  useless,  and  because  they  are  useless. 

16.700.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Your  lordship's  opinions,  as  I  have  understood 
them,  proceeded  very  much  on  the  supp'osition  that  the  views  which 
you  expressed  of  administration  were  favourably  received  by  the  Legis- 
lature, but  we  have  to  deal  with  a  state  of  things  in  which  there  are  a 
very  large  number  of  local  interests  ;  interests  of  schoolmasters  and 
others,  and  we  have  received  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  judicial 
action  very  much  hampers  the  gradual  expansion  of  those  institutions. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  very  desirable  that  we  should  know  lirom  your 
lordship  what  alterations  in  the  working  of  the  tribunals  should  be 
made  on  the  supposition  that  the  alterations  arc  gradual  and  do  not 
proceed  on  those  new  principles  which  you  laid  down  in  the  opening 
of  your  statement  ?— I  stated  to  you  those  subjects  which  I  thought 
required  legislative  interposition  in  order  to  relieve  the  judicial  tribu- 
nals from  the  necessity  which  they  are  now  under  of  following  existing 
rules. 

16.701.  Supposing  the  Legislature  should  not  favourably  receive  the 
proposal,  either  of  a  private  individual  or  of  the  Government,  to  abolish 
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all  religious  restrictions,  to  abolish  all  direct  recognition  as  a  matter  of     RigJu  Hon. 
course,  of  classical  instruction  iu  a  considerable  number  of  these  founda-  ^'"'^  Westbun/ 
tions  ?— To  abolish  the  obligation  ?  26thApnll866 

16.702.  Yes.  Supposing  what  some  persons  may  consider  sweeping 
alterations  were  not  favourably  received  by  the  Legislature,  we  might 
still  find  that  the  existing  schemes  very  much  hamper  the  action  of 
trustees,  as  we  have  been  told  by  other  witnesses  connected  with  the  law, 
that  some  portions  of  the  Grammar  Schools'  Act  are  exceedingly  restric- 
tive on  the  court.  Will  your  lordship  kindly  point  out  in  what  way  we 
might,  without  introducing  these  new  principles  which  you  began  by 
laying  down  set  trustees  free  to  act  according  to  the  wants  of  the  time 
and  the  re*onable  requirements  of  parents  ? — It  is  difficult  to  do  that 
in  the  abstract,  the  best  mode  is  to  deal  with  particular  cases. 

16.703.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  court  iinds  itself  very  much 
hampered  by  the  third  clause  in  the  Grammar  Schools'  Act,  which,  as  I 
understand,  prevents  any  existing  bodies  from  relieving  trustees  from 
the  duty  of  requiring  the  master  to  teach  Greek  and  Latin,  though  the 
funds  may  be  quite  inadequate  for  the  purpose.  Would  your  lordship 
think  it  desirable  that  that  clause,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  Act, 
should  be  repealed  ? — Of  course  I  would  have  it  repealed.  I  under- 
stand your  question  to  be  this  :  if  we  go  to  the  Legislature,  and  the 
Legislature  accepts  the  principle,  the  difficulty  vanishes  ;  but,  supposing 
the  Legislature  does  not  accept  this  view  of  the  subject,  then  what 
can  be  done  consistently  with  the  present  state  of  the  law  ?  Well,  now 
the  present  state  of  the  law  is  here  recognized  in  the  third  section,  and 
it  is  very  unfortunate  that  it  was  so  recognized,  because  we  might 
have  got  rid  of  the  erroneous  notions  that  had  been  established  if  it 
had  not  been  that  they  are  here  so  recognized.  Now  in  this  third 
section  the  obligation  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  or  rather  it  should  be 
more  correctly  expressed  an  obligation  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of 
Latin  and  Greek  is  distinctly  recognized.  Then  you  must  provide  a 
man  competent  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  and  to  teach  it  well,  for  it  is 
no  good-  for  a  man  to  teach  Latin  with  false  quantities,  or  to  teach 
Greek  in  a  manner  which  no  person  would  recognize  ;  you  must  have 
able  instmctors  in  Latin  and  Greek,  for  that  purpose  you  must  pay 
them,  but  you  have  not  the  means  of  paying  them.  What  are  you  to 
do  ?  The  school  is  shut  up.  Now  what  is  to  be  done  consistently  with 
the  present  state  of  the  law  in  such  a  case  as  that  is  what  I  do  not 
know  ? 

16.704.  My  question  is  not  exactly  what  has  been  done  consistent 
with  the  present  state  of  the  law  ;  but,  supposing  the  Legislature  un- 
favourable to  receive  these  sweeping  principles  laid  down  at  first  by 
your  lordship,  are  there  not  minor  alterations,  such  as  the  abolition  of 
that  clause  on  other  special  decisions,  which  might  give  great  facilities 
to  trustees  to  deal  with  the  circumstances  of  a  locality  in  their  own  dis- 
cretion ? — That  is  smaller  legislative  enactment.  You  must  have  a 
legislative  enactment,  but  a  smaller  legislative  enactment. 

16.705.  Yes  :  what  minor  alterations  would  be  desirable  to  set  trustees 
free  to  act  .according  to  circumstances  ? — That  would  require  a  great 
deal  of  legislative  thought  and  preparation  ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  I  should  commit  myself  to  any  scheme.  What  occurs  to  me 
at  present  is  this,  that  if  the  Legislatui'e  would  not  adopt  the  general 
and  universal  principle  you  might  give  a  power  of  going  fo  the  Privy 
Council  to  dispense  either  altogether  or  in  rebics  existentibus  with  the 
obligation. 

16.706.  I  will  ask  this  question.  Would  your  lordship  think  it 
expedient  or  inexpedient  to  enact  that  existing  trustees  of  grammar 
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Right  Hem.     schools  should  be  allowed  to  regulate  at  then-  own  discretion  the  duties 

LordWesthury.  ^f  ^^iq  masters,  the  objects  of  instructions,  the  salaries  of  the  masters, 

9fiHiA    TiRfifi  ^^^  ^^^°  ^°  have  the  power,   if  they  thought  fit  for  the  benefit  of  the 

^"        ■  school,  of  charging  a  small  capitation  fee  ? — I  should  not  like  to  give 

such  extensive  powers  to  trustees. 

16.707.  May  I  ask  on  what  ground? — The  ground  would  be  that  I  could 
very  seldom  find  men  that  I  should  like  to  trust;  besides  that,  it  is  a  power 
having  such  a  large  public  scope,  such  a  large  extent,  that  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  exercised  in  a  more  public  manner  and  upon  grounds  that 
would  be  rendered  more  public  than  the  private  representations  and 
influences  that  might  act  upon  trustees  in  their  private  room. 

16.708.  I  did  not  mean  in  my  question  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
certain  formalities  being  observed  in  these  gradual  changes,  and  I 
should  follow  my  question  up  by  asking  what  kind  of  supervision  or 
inspection  your  lordship  would  think  most  desirable  to  guard  against 
the  abuse  of  such  powers  ? — It  is  impossible  to  have  supervision  ;  you 
would  have  an  intolerable  number  of  appeals.  If  you  gave  the  power 
to  trustees  and  to  any  person  in  authority  to  control  them,  you  would 
have  perpetual  appeals  to  that  authority.  It  is  a  power  that  ought  not 
to  be  exercised  except  in  an  open  way  and  upon  grounds  that  would 
be  rendered  public.  That  would  not  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
trustees,  and  therefore  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  the  power  either  to 
the  Charity  Commissioners  or  to  the  Privy  Council,  certainly  not  to 
the  trustees. 

16.709.  If  I  rightly  understood  your  lordship,  a  great  part  of  your 
evidence  has  gone  on  the  presumption  that  gratuitous  education  of 
whatever  kind  is  a  decided  benefit.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  tending  to  show  that  gratuitous  education  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  also  in  other  subjects,  is  not  appreciated,  and  tends  to  very  great 
abuse,  and  that  it  is  far  better  for  the  interests  of  the  boys  themselveg, 
and  for  the  general  usefulness  of  the  foundation,  that  a  reasonable  scale 
of  payments  by  the  parents  should  be  established,  and  that  the  endow- 
ment may  be  more  advantageously  used  in  opening  exhibitions  to  com- 
petition amongst  the  boys  who  ordinarily  pay  ? — Gratuitous  is  a  term 
of  degree,  and  it  does  not  of  necessity  imply  that  there  should  be  no 
payment  whatever.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  in  almost  all  cases 
that  there  should  be  a  small  payment  to  the  master,  or,  if  ]iot  required 
for  his  remuneration,  to  an  exhibition  fund.  I  quite  agree  in  the  obser- 
vation that  any  cheap  and  nasty  education  is  not  much  appreciated.  In 
my  own  case,  I  was  educated  until  I  was  13  years  old  at  a  school 
where  my  father  paid  only  121.  a  year.  Suppose  that  education  had 
been  30^.  a  year,  it  might  have  been  a  considerable  obstacle.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  the  education  of  Lord  Eldon  and  to  the  education 
of  Lord  Stowell ;  they  went  from  their  father's  houses  to  the  grammar 
school  at  Newcastle,  and  probably  paid  at  that  time  51.  or  6^.  a  year. 
A  small  payment  would  not  be  an  obstacle  to  the  education,  but  it 
should  not  be  a  payment  that  would  tend  to  exclude  the  sons  of  persons 
in  a  very  inferior  order  of  life. 

16.710.  Is  it  within  your  lordship's  experience,  as  far  as  these  cases 
have  come  before  you,  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  endowment  is  adequate,  without  any  extraneous  assistance,  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  good  staff  of  masters,  capable  of  giving  a  good  liberal 
education  to  a  large  portion  of  those  who  desire  to  come  to  tlie  school  ? 
— In  many  cases  I  have  found  the  endowment  abundant  for  the  purpose, 
but  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  a  small  capitation  fee  ;  then,  if  the 
education  in  the  school  was  attractive,  in  all  probability  the  endowment 
would,  by  that  means,  afford  more  exhibitions  or  prizes. 
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16.711.  With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  this  committee  of  the     Right  Hon. 
Privy  Council,  is  your  lordship  of  opinion  that  it  is  decidedly  unde-  ^'^^  Westhury 
sirable  that  that  body  should  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  respon-  a..,!.     T. 
sible  Government  of  the  day,  bearing  in.  mind  that  the  Committee  of  pnil866 
Education,  as  now  constituted,  is  more  or  less  obliged  to  follow  prece- 
dent, and  to  be  controlled  by  Parliament  in  the  gradual  changes  which 

it  makes  ;  and  does  your  lordship  think  that  it  would  be  objectionable 
that  it  should  be  conducted  by  a  department  responsible  to  Parliament  ? 
—Every  man  answers  such  a  question  according  to  the  constitution  of 
his  own  mind.  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  conceive  any  man  exercising 
such  power,  whether  he  be  connected  with  the  Government  or  not,  who 
should  be  influenced  in  the  exercise  of  it  by  any  motives  but  those  of 
the  highest  and  purest  kind.  But  then  you  must  remember  that  that, 
like  everything  else,  must  be  exercised  with  reference  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people. 

16.712.  Supposing  the  decisions  of  this  body  to  be  found,  after  three 
or  four  years'  experience,  to  require  amendment,  how  would  you  provide 
for  the  reviewal  of  their  decisions  ? — The  ordinary  rule  of  a  court  of 
justice  would  not  apply.  Each  case  would  depend  on  its  own  circum- 
stances, and  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  case  of  town  A, 
would  not  be  considered  as  a  binding  obligation  in  the  case  of  town  B. 

16.713.  Nor  would  it  take  into  re-consideration  the  case  of  town  A. 
on  proper  representation  ? — You  must  remember  the  maxim,  "  Interest 
reipubliccB  ut  sitjinis  litium;"  but  if  the  circumstances  of  town  A.  alto- 
gether changed  there  would  of  course  be  a  review. 

16.714.  (sir  S.  Nbrthcote.)  You  would  not  say  that  a  decision 
in  the  year  18(56  were  to  govern  future  decisions  ? — No,  not  under 
different  circumstances. 

16.715.  Would  your  lordship  name  any  particular  time  ? — In  all 
these  cases  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  no  scheme  is  final.  There  may 
at  any  time  be  application  to  review  the  scheme.  There  is  some  check 
upon  it,  because  you  are  obliged  to  get  the  consent  of  the  Attorney 
General,  and  there  is  a  further  check  upon  it,  namely,  that  an  appHca.- 
tion  to  review  must  be  made  by  the  parties  at  the  risk  of  a  considerable 
expense  ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  have  finality  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  for  the  local  circumstances  of  the  district  may,  in  50  years 
time,  be  considerably  altered. 

16.716.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Would  your  lordship  propose  to  give  to  this 
body  any  administrative  power  ?  The  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion is  now  in  some  degree  a  legislative,  and  in  some  degree  an 
administrative  body  ? — Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  them  as  the  body 
who  are  to  be  donees  of  the  great  discretionary  Parliam.entary  autho- 
rities which  it  is  proposed  to  create  by  statute.  I  think  pure  adminis- 
tration had  better  be  left  to  the  Cliarity  Commissioners.  These  are 
matters  upon  which  experience  is  of  great  value.  The  Charity  Comi- 
missioners  are  a  body  of  gentlemen  taken  from  the  first  ranks  of  the 
profession,  and  who  devote  their  minds  entirely  to  it  ;  and  they  can  tell 
exactly  the  results  and  expediency  of  a  particular  scheme,  and  can 
therefore  exercise  a  very  wholesome  prudence. 

16.717.  (Lord  Lyttelton,)  Would  you  let  the  Charity  Commissioners 
decide  any  cases  which  are  contentious  ? — No. 

16.718.  (Mr.  Erie.)  Must  not  the  board  of  primary  jurisdiction 
entertain  questions  though  they  may  be  subject  to  dispute  ?  Supposing 
two  parties  in  a  limited  locality  are  representing  different  views  of  their 
own,  would  you  not  allow  the  Charity  Commissioners,  or  whatever  the 
primary  jurisdiction  might  be,  to  express  a  judgment  subject  to  appeal  ? 
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HigU  Hon.     — You  have  not  the  power  of  examining  witnesses  before  you  on  oath, 
LordWestbury.  and  you  have  not  the  power  of  exei'cising  a  contentious  jurisdiction. 
9RtiiA    TiRRR  ^  would  give  you  what  would  be  a  very  valuable  power — the  power  of 
''  ■  mediation.,  the  power  of  hearing  the  parties,  the  power  of  endeavouring 

to  bring  them  together  ;  but  when  you  speak  of  a  contentious  jurisdic- 
tion, that  of  necessity  means  jurisdiction  in  a  court  of  justice. 

16.719.  I  ask  the  question  simply  from  the  difficult/ of  defining  what 
will  be  a  contentious  jurisdiction,  because  if  there  being  two  parties  in 
an  ordinary  case  representing  different  views  makes  the  question  con- 
tentious, is  it  to  stop  the  jurisdiction  ? — A  contentious  jurisdiction  of 
course  is  a  question  on  which  a  controversy  arises,  capable  of  being 
determined  only  by  a  court  of  justice. 

16.720.  I  am  not  speaking  of  questions  of  right  or  property,  but 
merely  of  administrative  questions,  whether  it  is  desirable  that  a  school 
should  be  constituted  in  one  way  or  another,  or  that  a  general  charity 
should  be  applied  to  one  purpose  or  another;  there  may  be  very  different 
views  taken  in  the  same  locality  ? — The  power  of  deciding  controversies 
of  that  kind  as  incidental  to  the  settlement  of  a  scheme  would  be  given 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners;  but  then  that  would  be  subject  to  appeal. 

16.721.  The  mere  fact  of  there  being  contention  should  not  stop 
the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  ? — It  is  a  difficulty  of  words.  I  thought 
when  you  spoke  of  contention  you  meant  judicial  contention.  The 
fact  of  there  being  dispute  should  not  stop  you. 

16.722.  Under  the  present  law,  which  was  enacted  under  a  sense 
of  the  difficulty  that  attended  that  question,  the  Charity  Commissioners 
are  enabled  to  decline  exercising  jurisdiction  where  they  think  it 
proper  from  the  contentious  character  of  it.  It  was  felt  necessary  to 
give  the  Charity  Commissioners  the  discretion  to  refuse  or  to  accept 
jurisdiction  in  particular  cases,  from  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
what  case  should  be  considered  contentious.  Do  you  think  that  an  in- 
convenient law  ? — That  must  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  matter. 
Suppose  you  have  got  an  application  made  to  you  to  remove  a  school- 
master, I  should  think  that  would  be  a  very  difficult  power  for  you  to 
exercise. 

16.723.  We  are  required  to  exercise  that  power  ? — Then  that  is 
subject  to  appeal.  You  have  not  got  the  means  of  exercising  that 
power  in  a  satisfactory  way.  Let  us  take  this  case.  Suppose  there  is 
a  chai'ge  against  a  schoolmaster  for  an  immoral  act,  you  have  no  power 
to  examine  witnesses  on  oath  in  a  public  court. 

16.724.  The  law  does  empower  the  Commissioners  to  receive  sworn 
evidence. — Can  you  Summon  a  witness  before  you  ? 

16.725.  Within  a  given  distance.  We  send  an  inspector  if  it  is 
beyond  the  distance. — Suppose  there  is  a  charge  made  against  a  man, 
such  as  was  made  against  a  clergyman  the  other  day,  that  he  had  taken 
liberties  with  a  schoolmistress  or  a  school  girl,  do  you  suppose  a  ques- 
tion of  that  kind  could  be  brought  before  one  of  your  inspectors  ? 

16.726.  It  is  the  existing  law.  Wo  have  been  speaking,  to  go  to  a 
different  subject,  of  an  entirely  new  jurisdiction  to  transfer  charities 
from  one  locality  to  another.  Has  your  lordship  at  all  considered 
within  what  limits  the  existing  jurisdiction  to  make  new  schemes  may 
be  extended,  where  the  application  of  the  charities  is  to  be  confined 
to  the  same  limits,  and  it  is  only  a  question  in  what  form  they  shall  be 
applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  same  population  ? — Changing  the  nature  of 
the  charity  ? 

16.727.  Yes  ? — -That  is  not  transplanting  it  ? 

16.728.  No,  I  speak  of  re-applying  it? — There  are  very  large  powers 
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at  present  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  that  purpose.    T.ake  the  case  of     I^ight  Hon. 
a  chai-ity  which  cannot  be  altered  under  the  ci/  pres  principle,  but  which  ^^^  Westbury 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  convert  into  a  different  kind  of  charity,  is       ,  .     T 
that  what  you  mean  ?  ^        26thAprill866. 

16.729.  Yes,  quite  so.  Would  you  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  for  instance,  or  Charity  Commissioners  to  alter  the 
trusts,  not  changing  the  recipients  at  all  ? — This  is  wholly  beyond  the 
scope  of  your  inquiry,  which  is  grammar  schools.  You  are  putting  a 
case  in  which  a  gift  for  education  might  be  converted  into  the  establish- 
ment of  an  eye  hospital. 

16.730.  I  ivill  put  this  case.  A  trust  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
poor  of  the  parish  would  of  course  include  education  as  one  of  the  best 
means  of  promoting  their  good  ? — Quite  so. 

16.731.  But  if  the  trust  be  hampered  by  particular  directions  that 
the  whole  benefit  of  that  charity  shall  be  applied  on  a  given  day  of  the 
year  or  the  like,  should  there  not  be  a  jurisdiction  to  remove  such 
constraint  ? — That  would  come  under  such  a  head  as  this :  where  there 
is  a  pai'ticular  direction  which  is  at  variance  with  a  large  administration 
of  the  charity,  that  but  for  the  direction  would  be  competent,  then  I 
would  give  the  Court  of  Chancery  power  to  sweep  away  such  a 
du-ection. 

16.732.  Some  legislation  is  required  for  giving  more  general  and 
larger  powers  ? — Yes.  But  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  more  precise 
answer,  unless  you  give  a  definite  and  distinct  question. 

16.733.  The  result  of  charitable  endowments,  whether  to  do  good  or 
be  wasted  or  to  do  harm,  depends  most  materially  on  the  qualifications 
of  their  administrators  ? — ^Not  always.  I  have  known  a  charity  demo- 
ralise a  whole  parish. 

16.734.  But  stiU  the  same  charity,  with  judicious  administrators, 
might  do  good.  That,  T  think,  would  be  the  common  experience  ? — 
Then  came  the  difficulty  with  the  parish  to  which  I  referred.  It  was 
a  parish  in  which  the  water  of  charity  was  so  abundant  that  it  drowned 
the  land,  and  yet  we  could  not  take  away  a  drop  of  that  water  to  give 
cultivation  to  tlie  parched  district  that  lay  adjacent. 

16.735.  It  has  not  occurred  to  you  to  consider  whether  any  local 
boards,  or  any  stipendiary  trustees,  or  any  new  organization,  could  be 
devised  with  advantage  for  the  application  of  general  funds? — Then  yoa 
see  you  corao  to  the  great  difficulty  that  has  been  pressed  upon  me  Avith 
regard  to  the  composition  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  if  there  be  that 
jealousy  as  to  administration  by  persons  standing  in  so  high  a  rank  as 
that  of  Privy  Councillors,  how  grent  would  be  the  jealousy  with  regard 
to  administration  by  a  local  board  ?  You  must  not  commit  to  any  per- 
son the  mode  of  administering  a  charity  so  as  to  allow  it  to  be  doled 
out,  to  be  given  or  to  be  withheld  according  to  his  pleasure.  I  observe 
in  the  people  of  England  generally  that  there  is  a  great  disposition  to 
be  content  with  the  administration  of  justice  when  that  administration 
proceeds  from  persons  of  the  highest  authority,  but  there  is  not  a  dis- 
position to  be  content  with  it  when  it  comes  from  an  inferior  source. 

16.736.  Considering  the  groat  difficulty  of  finding  trustees  of  a 
Eufflciently  high  class,  or  sufficiently  high  constitution,  in  point  of  per- 
sonal character,  to  administer  local  charities  satisfactorily,  do  you  think 
iliat  there  might  be  an  elective  body  for  good  districts  ? — Yes,  in  mat- 
ters of  administration,  provided  you  can  lay  down  rules  and  have  the 
administration  governed  by  tlie  written  rule,  and  not  according  to  the 
living  discretion. 

2.  3  F 
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■Rev.  The  Rev.  Robert  Whiston  examined. 

R.  Whistoyi. 

,  "     ~  16,737.  (Lord   Taunton.)  I  believe  you  were  formerly  a  fellow  of 

26thAprin866.  rj,^..^.^^  (.^^i^gg^  Cambridge  ?-I  was. 

16.738.  You  are  now  head-master  of  the  cathedral  school  at 
Rochester  ? — ^Yes  ;  sometimes  called  the  King's  school,  as  at  Canter- 
bury. 

16.739.  I  believe  you  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
subject  of  these  cathedral  schools  generally  ? — I  have. 

J  6,740.  Will  yon  have  the  kindness  to  give  us  any  general  statement 
as  to  the  principles  and  objects  for  which  they  wei'e  founded  ? — In  the 
iirst  place  I  would  mention  that  these  cathedral  schools  are  of  very 
ancient  origin  indeed.  I  have  an  extract  here  with  wlnich,  at  this  late 
hour,  I  will  not  trouble  you  ;  but  it  is  to  this  effect,  that  these  monastic 
schools  date  at  any  rate  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  In  one  of  Iiis 
capitularies  there  is  an  order  that  every  monastic  institution,  and  every 
abbey,  and  every  priory,  should  have  a  school  attached  to  it.  There 
are  several  authorities  bearing  upon  that  point,  to  which  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  call  your  attention.  I  could  with  great  facility 
do  so,  and  I  will  do  so  if  your  Lordship  wishes  it. 

16.741.  Are  those  schools  numerous  throughout  England  ? — Does 
your  Lordship  refer  to  cathedral  schools. 

16.742.  Yes  ? — I  think  there  is  a  cathedral  school  attached  to  almost 
every  cathedral,  except  Norwich  and  Winchester,  and  perhaps  I  may 
except  Yoi'k.  There  is  a  school  at  York  called  St.  Peter's  school, 
which,  I  think,  is  independent  of  the  revenues  of  the  cathedral,  though 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  fancy  that  the  government  of  it  is  under  the 
authorities  of  the  cathedral  ;  but  schools  of  the  type  of  Rocliester  are 
the  schools  of  cathedrals  of  the  New  foundation,  distinct  from  the 
schools  of  the  old  foundation,  and  I  could  easily  enumerate  what  those 
schools  are,  if  necessary. 

16.743.  Of  the  new  foundation  ? — Yes.  Canterbury  is  one.  I  will 
take  Rochester,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  that  is  another,  Worcester  is 
another,  Cai-lisle  is  another,  and  Peterborough  is  another,  Chester  is 
another,  Ely  is  another,  and  Bristol  also  is  another,  and  Gloucester  and 
Durham.  I  think  I  have  enumerated  all.  Perhaps  I  may  also  add  that 
I  should  consider  Westminster  as  falling  under  the  same  category. 

16.744.  PerhajDs  it  would  be  convenient  that  in  the  first  instance  we 
should  consider  the  case  of  your  own  school  ? — I  should  wish  you  to 
understand  that  I  will  state  the  facts  (unless  I  specially  except  them) 
which  are  true  of  Rochester,  and  at  the  same  time  also  are  typical 
of  other  schools. 

16.745.  From  what  source  is  the  revenue  of  your  school,  as  appli- 
cable to  education,  derived  ? — Perhaps  if  you  will  allow  me  to  state  the 
facts  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  di-awn  them  up,  you  will  come  to  that 
in  due  course.  I  would  first  say  that  by  an  Act  jfor  founding  the  new 
cathedrals,  31  Henry  VIII.,  Anno  Domini  1540,  chap.  9,  there  is  a 
preamble  in  the  handwriting  of  Henry  VIII.  himself.  It  is  given  in 
Cole's  scheme  of  bishopricks,  and  is  to  this  effect.  It  is  recited  in  the 
preamble  that  these  cathedrals  were  established  "  to  the  intent  that 
"  God's  word  might  better  be  set  forth,  children  brought  up  in  learning, 
"  clerks  nourished  in  the  universities,  old  servants  decayed  to  have  living, 
"  almshouses  for  poor  folk  to  be  sustained  in,  and  readers  of  Greek, 
"  Hebrew,  and  Latin  to  have  good  stipends,  daily  alms  to  be  minis- 
"  trate," — that  is  furnished, — "  maintaining  of  highways,  and  exhibitions 
"  for  ministers  of  the  church."     Now  that  was  the  general  object  with 
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which  Henry  VIII.  wished  these  cathedrals  to  be  founded,  and  the  Hev. 

point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is  this,  that  educational    ^.  fVhistoH. 
purposes  were  as  much  the  object  of  Henry's  intentions  as  anything  _ 

else.     An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  provide  for  that.     Two  26thAprill86.6. 
years  afterwards,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  reign,  he  gave  a  charter  '• 

of  foundation.  Now  this  charter  of  fundatio  applies  {rmUatis  mu- 
tandis, of  course)  to  all  the  cathedrals  of  the  new  foundation, — at  least 
I  believe  so, — in  which  he  states  that  he  founded  and  created  the.  cor- 
poration,-,—I  do  not  say  the  individuals,  but  the  corporation  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Rochester,  and  the  cathedral,  {inter  alia) — "  that  youth 
"  might  be  liberally  trained,  old  age  fostered  with  things  necessary  for 
"  living,  and  that  liberal  largesses  of  alms  to  the  poor  in  Christ,  and 
"  reparation  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  other  offices  of  piety  teeming 
"  over  from  them,  might  thence  flow  abroad  far  and  wide  to  all  the 
"  neighbouring  places,  to  the  glory  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  common 
"  welfai'e  and  happiness  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm."  My  point  is 
that  educational  objects  were  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the. 
founding  of  these  cathedrals  of  the  new  foundation.  In  this  Fundatio 
the  first  dean  and  canons  (Walter  Phillips  was  the  first  Dean  of 
Rochester)  were  constituted  a  corporation  for  legal  purposes,  with  all 
the  incidents  of  a  corporation,  and  so  on.  •  And  it  is  then  provided, 
and  legally  speaking  this  is  an  important  point,  that  this  corporation 
individually  and  collectively  "  se  gerent,  exhibebunt,  et  oecupabunt 
"  secundum  regulas  et  statuta  per  Nos  in  posterum  jfienda."  That  is, 
I  consider,  legally  an  important  point,  for  in  founding  the  corporation 
of  the  dean  and.  chapter,  before  he  endowed  them,  Henry  VIII.  pro- 
vided that  they,  should  conform  themselves  according  to  and  comply 
with  statutes  to  be  by  him,  the  king,  afterwards  given  to  them.  So 
that  the  obligations  of  the  statutes  are  precedent  to  the  legal  estate 
which  the  chapter  got  by  the  Dotatio.  Thus  we  come  to  this,  that  the 
dean  and  chapter  were  founded  by  the  deed  of  Futidatio,  with  a  pro- 
vision in  that  deed  that  they  should-  comply  with  the  statutes,  and  be 
bound  by  and  under  the  obligation  of  these  statutes.  Well,  then  comes 
the  Dotatio,  a  few  months  after,  June  21st,  1542.  In  this  is  an  impor- 
tant point.  All  the  gi'ants  are  made  to  the  corporation  of  the  dean  and 
chapter.  No  grant  is  made  to  the  dean,  nor  to  any  separate  member 
of  the  body.  Well,  then  there  comes  the  important  point,  legally,  on 
which  I  take  my  stand  rather,  viz.,  that  by  this  Dotatio  giving  the 
estates,  several  fixed  charges  are  imposed  upon  those  estates.  Payments, 
of  2^.  or  305.,  and  also  a  payment  of  l\5l.  to  the  Crown  in  lieu  of  first- 
fruits  and  tenths.  Now  I  admit,  and  there  is  a  reason  why  it  should 
be  so,  with  regard  to  these  charges  so  imposed  by  the  Dotatio,  that 
they  are  fixed  payments,  and  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  it  in 
this  case,  because  the  payment  of  \\5l.  per  annum  has  been  sold 
for  a  consideration  by  the  Crown  to  Guy's  Hospital.  Of  course 
the  Hospital  gave  the  value  for  it  at  that  time,  and  all  those 
charges  fixed  in  the  Dotatio  I  readily  admit  cannot  be  increased 
by  the  law  of  Chancery,  or  by  the  law  of  common  sense.  It  is  also 
to  be  remarked  that  these  payments  are  extra,  and  outside  of  the 
cathedral  establishment.  There  is  no  payment  provided  for  in  this 
Dotatio  to  any  member  of  the  cathedral  establishment.  They  are  all  to 
external  persons  and  external  objects.  Then,  I  say,  the  question  is 
whether  the  remainder  of  the  Dotatio,  after  providing  for  those  grants, 
is  to  be  considered  to  be  the  property  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
corporation,  or  whether  the  surplus  of  those  fixed  payments  is  to  be 
applied  for  those  purposes  for  which  the  founder  constituted  that  cor- 
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liev.  poration.     I   eay  this,   that   so   far   as   the  Dotatio  itself  shows,  the 

if.  Whxston.     corporation  must  be  held  to  take  all  that  remaiiiclei-  bcueficially  for 
,7    7,„.     division  amongst  themselves,  or  nothing  at  all,  by  the  Dotatio  itself. 
26mApnii8e6.  y;fYieit  the  clean  and  canons  are  entitled  to,  must  be  regulated  by  the 
Dotatio  or  by  the  statutes,  and  by  the  Dotatio  they  must  either  take  all 
or  none.    I  maintain  they  take  none,  that,  subject  to  those  fixed  grants, 
the  remainder  is  applicable  for  the  purposes  which  the  founder  intended, 
and  subject  to  the  regulations  oi  the  statutes.     I  might  also  add,  that 
the  Dotatio  gives  the  dean  and  canons  decidedly  the  site  of  the  cathedral 
and  the  precincts.     About  the  same  time  also,  Heniy  VIII.  issued  a 
commission  to  several  gentlemen  connected  with  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rochester,  and  amongst  others,  to  the  then  possessor  of 
Cobham  Hall  estate,  now  Lord  Darnley's,  and  he  ordered  them  to  assign 
to  the  dean,  precentors,  and  others,  to  the  minor  canons,  the  scholars, 
choristers,  the  head-master  and  the  under-master,  domicilia — houses  in 
which  they  were  to  live   and  maintain  their  families.     So  that  I  say, 
that  by  this  Commission  it  is  cleai-ly  shown  that  Henry  VIII.  intended 
that  the  boys  on  the  foundation  should  be  lodged,  and  I  believe  that 
the  fundationes  and  dotationes  of  other  cathedrals  were  similar,  in  sub- 
stance,  to   those   of  Rochester.      Then  again,  some  time   before   the 
statutes  were  drawn  uji  for  tlie  different  cathedrals  (all  these  statutes 
being  of  the  same  general  character),  a  scheme  was  drawn  up  in  each 
case,  and  submitted  to  Henry  VIII.  for  his  approval.     I  will  only  go 
through  the  heads  of  the  Rochester  scheme.    It  is  the  same  in  all  cases. 
At  least  it  runs  in  this  way.    First  there  is  "  a  dean,  for  the  corps  of  his 
"  promotion  211."  and  likewise  ''item  45.  a  day,"    73^,  making  lOOZ.  a 
year.   There  are  secondly,  to  be  six  prebendaries,  each  in  corps  7l.\  6s.  Hd. 
That  is  47/.  for  the  number  of  six.     Item  to  each  8c?.  a  day,  in  dividend- 
121.  3s.  4d.     That  is  7Sl.,  making  a  total  of  120/.     Then  four  students 
were  to  be  provided  for,  whereof  two  were  to  be  found  at  Oxford,  and 
two  at  Cambridge,   each  of  them  6/.  ISs.  Ad.     That  is  261.  13s.  Ad.   a 
year.     Then  there  were  20  scholars  to  be  taught  grammar,  every  of 
them  by  the  year  53*.  Ad.      Then  a  schoolmaster  for  the  same  scholars, 
13/.  6s.  Sd.,  and  also  an  under-master.     After  mentioning  several  other 
payments  it  (the  scheme)  ends  in  this  way  : — For  the  tenths  so  much  ; 
for  the  firstfruits  so  much  ;  for  the   sum  of  all  chai'ges,  705/.  6s.  8d. 
And  with  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  that  makes  800/.  5s.  Id.     Then 
comes  at  last,  "And  so,  if  it  pleases  the  King's  majesty,   the  church,  to 
"  bear  all  charges  of  tenths,  firstfruits,  and  others,   must  be  endowed 
"  with  the  precise  sum  of  800/.  Ss.  Id."     I  say  then,  that  it  was  clearly 
the  intention  of  the  founder  that  the  revenues  which  he  intended  to 
give  for  the  cathedral  should  be  exhausted  by  the  apportionment  of 
them,  and  whenever  that  is  the  case,  the  Court  of  Chancei'y  says  there 
must  he  a,  pro  rata  augmentation.     I  have  only   stated  what  was  the 
intention  of  the  founder,  or  rather  what  he  was  prayed  to  do.     Ho  was 
prayed  to  provide  for  the  cathedral  church,  and  other  objects,  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money  to  meet  all  the  charges.     It  so  happens  also,  that  we 
have  at  Lambeth  an  account  of  all  the  estates,  and  all  the  items  of  each 
estate,  given  to  each  cathedral.    The  number  of  this  Lambeth  manuscript 
is  639,  and  it  gives  every  item  of  the  actual  endov.'ment,  and  suras  the 
actual  iteras  up  in  this  way.     It  says  that  the  sum  total  of  all  the  tem- 
poralities given  to  the  said  college  of  Rochester  was  to  be  338/.  odd, 
and  the  sum  total  of  all   tlio   spiritnalities  was  to  be  482/.     Now  by 
spiritualities  are  meant  tithes  and  parsonages.    Then  there  is  a  deductioi> 
for  proxies  and  other  things,  and  a  deduction  for  the  Crov.-n  of  115/. 
Ancl  then  it  says,   "  There  remaineth  clear  691/.  2«.  9^rf."     Well  then^ 
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the  sum  actually  left  for  the  purposes  of  the  cathedral  was  691 Z.    And          jfev. 
comparing  that  sum  witli  the  items  on  the  statutes,  it  is  exhausted    -R.  Whiston. 
within  81.  7s.  ll^rf.  

16.746.  (Mr.  Erie.)  Does  it  exceed  the  charges  by  that  amount  ? —  26tliApriU866. 

It  exceeds  the  charges  by  that  amount.     Now  the  school  portion  of  this 

was  99/.  18*.  6d.  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  or  more  than  one-ninth 

of  the  whole  endowment  of  821 Z.  That  is  what  I  have  been  leading 
up  to.  If  I  had  stated  it  before,  you  might  have  taken  it  on  my  state- 
ment, but  you  would  have  had  no  facts  for  it. 

16.747.  (Lord  Taunton.)  What  is  the  present  condition  of  your 
school.     How  many  boys  are  there  ? — 61. 

16.748.  What  is  the  payment  by  each  boy,  or  by  his  parents,  for 
education  at  your  school  ? — There  are  20  boys  on  the  foundation. 
These  boys  pay  nothing  for  instruction  iu  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
and  English,  but  they  pay  for  instruction  in  modern  languages  and  in 
drawing. 

16.749.  What  do  those  who  are  not  upon  the  foundation  pay  ? — They 
pay  14:1.  a  year  for  instruction  in  classics  and  mathematics. 

16.750.  You  have  none  but  day  scholars,  I  presume  ? — Yes;  boarders  as 
well. 

16.751.  How  many  ? — Altogether,  with  myself  and  other  masters, 
about  28. 

16.752.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  those  reckoned  in  the  61  ? — Yes. 

16.753.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  do  the  boarders  pay  ? — If  under  13, 
45/.  for  board  and  tuition  in  these  subjects  which  I  have  mentioned, 
namely  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  English.  If  over  13,  54^  a 
year. 

16.754.  The  day  scholars  come  from  Rochester  itself,  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  ? — ^Yes. 

16.755.  Do  the  boarders  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  ? — Yes, 
and  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  I  may  say. 

16.756.  I  suppose  from  what  you  have  mentioned,  that  the  social  ranli 
to  which  these  boys  belong  is  the  upper  division  of  the  middle  classes  ? 
— Professional  chiefly,  and  the  more  respectable  tradesmen. 

16.757.  Do  you  think  you  are  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  education  to 
these  boys  ?—  Well,  I  should  not  say  I  was  not. 

16.758.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  are  the  circumstances  of  the  school 
such  as  to  enable  you  to  have  a  good  staflf  of  masters,  in  order  to  teach 
tJiem  ? — ^I  should  hke  to  state  what  we  ought  to  have,  and  I  was  on  the 
point  of  doing  so.  I  can  tell  you  what  we  have.  There  is  myself,  and 
a  second  master  who.  was  a  distinguished  University  man,  an  assistant 
master,  and  a  French  master,  and  a  drawing  master.  Those  are  the 
masters  we  have. 

16.759.  Are  you  able  to  receive  all  the  boys  that  apply  for  admission 
as  day  scholars  ? — Yes  we  are. 

16.760.  Your  school  buildings  are  sufficient  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  what 
I  consider  of  a  very  inferior  character,  considering  what  Henry  VIII. 
clearly  intended  them  to  be,  and  the  provision  he  made  for  the  school. 

16  761.  What  is  the  connection  of  your  school  with  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter so  far  as  relates  either  to  the  appointment  of  the  masters,  or  the 
appo'ntment  of  boys  on  the  foundation  ? — With  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  mastei's  I  may  say  this,  that  the  cathedral  schools  are,  I 
believe,  the  first  schools  in  which  any  provision  was  made  in  England 
for  teaching  Greek.  The  statutes  provide  that  the  head  master  shall  be 
learned  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  his  appointment  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  They  are  to  appoint  a  person.  With 
reo'ard  to  the  boys  I  will  state  Avhat  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  are. 
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livv.         In  the  enumeration  of  the  cathedral  establishment,  they  say  there  shall 
S.  Whistou.     ije  a  dean  and  six  canons,  a  master,  uuder-master,  and  20  boys,  and  they 
"    "■         specify  all  those  persons  as  those,  qui  susientantiir,  or  are  maintained  at 
26thApriU8C6.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^ijg  ^T^m-ch.     Well,  then,  the  statutes  say  that  there  shall  be 
viginti  pueri  pauperes  de  bonis  ecclesiee  alendi.     It  describes  them  as 
those   qui.  sumptibus  ecclesiee   aluntur,  and  as  victum  gratis  datum 
habentes,  and  it  allows  the  sum  of  21.  13*.  Ad.  each  for  their  main- 
tenance. 

16.762.  Are  these  boarders  ? — Anybody. 

16.763.  Are  the  foundation  boys  boarders  at  all  ? — A  foundation  boy 
may  either  be  a  day  boy  or  a  boarder,  there  is  no  limitation. 

16.764.  Practically,  how  is  it  ? — ^At  this  present  time  I  have  three  boys 
on  the  foundation  in  my  own  house.  I  thinlc  the  second  master  has 
about  five.  That  makes  eight  out  of  the  20 ;  and  the  others  are,  I  think, 
boys  living  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

16,766.  Is  there  any  rule  about  that  in  your  school ;  are  you  obliged 
to  admit  a  certain  number  of  the  day  boys  gratuitously  if  they  apply  for 
it  ? — None  whatever. 

16.766.  At  whose  discretion  are  those  foundation  boys  admitted  or 
elected  ? — I  should  add  to  my  answer,  this  is  not  a  local  school ;  none  of 
these  schools  are  local  schools,  they  are  founded  by  the  Sovereign  of  the 
country  for  all  his  subjects,  and  there  is  no  more  limitation,  and  no  more 
local  preference  with  regard  to  the  admission  than  there  is  in  Eton  or 
Winchester.  Now  I  will  answer  the  question  with  regard  to  the  mode 
of  election.  The  Cathedral  Statute  provides  with  regard  to  these  boys, 
there  shall  be  so  many  boj-s,  "  Quos  tamen  admitti  uolumus  in  pau- 
"  peres  pueros  ecclesias   nostra)  ante  quam  noverint  legere,  sci'ibere,  et 

• "  imediocriter  calluerint  prima  grammaticas  rudimenta." 

16.767.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Those  ai'e  the  qualifications  for  the  boys  ;  but  who 
sends  them? — The  selection  is  managed  in  this  way.  The  candidates 
are  examined  in  Grammatica.  I  ought  to  have  added  that  the  sufficiency 
of  their  grammatical  knowledge  is  left  arbitrio  decani  atque  archi- 
didasculi  so  that  practically  there  is  a  veto  in  my  hands ;  but  still  I  can- 
not enforce  the  principle  of  competition,  which  I  submit  v^-e  ought  to 
enforce,  and  which  is  enforced  at  Eton  and  Winchester,  the  provisions 
wiCh  regard  to  the  foundation  scholars  of  which  are  precisely  similar  to 
those  at  Rochester. 

16.768.  This  is  the  examination  ;  the  dean  and  head  master  conduct 
the  examination  of  the  boys,  but  who  names  the  boys  that  are  submitted 
to  that  examination  ? — ^Any  boys  between  9  and  15;  and  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  can  offer  himself  as  a  candidate. 

16.769.  Does  anybody  name  them  ? — Yes. 

16.770.  May  they  come  in  from  the  streel  ? — Yes,  if  they  like. 

16.771.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  is  the  revenue  which  your  school 
derives  from  property  ? — Altogether  it  is  874/.  6s.  8d. 

16.772.  Besides  the  buildings  free  ? — The  buildings  free. 

16.773.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Who  keeps  up  the  buildings  ? — The  dean  and 
chapter. 

16.774.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  had  a  little  litigation  with  tho 
dean  and  chapter  ?• — -Yes,  a  very  considerable  one,  and  the  arrangements 
were  altered  on  that  account :  before  that  litigation  the  boys  received 
21.  Ids.  id ;  after  that  litigation  they  were  raised  to  16/.  13s.  Ad. 

16.775.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Was  that  tho  20  foundationers  ? — Precisely 
so.  Not  long  ago  I  urged  that  16/.  \?>s.  Ad.  was  not  sufficient,  and  I 
appealed  to  the  bishop  as  visitoi',  and  I  said  (in  effect),"  Now,  my  Lord, 
"  I  admit  you  are  not  competent  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  cathe- 
"  dral  revenues,  but  I  say  you,  as  visitor,  are  bound  to  enforce  the  cathe- 
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"  dral  statutes."    His  lordship  declined  to  raise  the  stipends.     I  said  that  ^^ev. 

161.  13*.  4tdi  was  not  sufficient,  and  I  mainiained  that  comparing  it  with     ^-  ^Vhiston. 
Eton  and  Winchester,  it  was  a  wrong.     However,  the  bishop  declined  to         "    ~ 
make  any  alteration,  but  notwithstanding  the  chapter  raised  it  51.,  and  26thAprill866 
now  it  is  21 Z.  13*.  4c?.     Having  stated  that,  I  think  you  should  receive        '  '  '      ^ 
this  further  iuformation  : — I  said  the  spiritualties  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, that  is  the  tithes  and  parsonages,  were  482/.     Now  the  dean 
and    chapter    were  by   the    late    cathedral    commission    called  upon 
to   state   what   was   the   value   of  their  tithes   and  their  parsonages, 
which  are  the  modern  representatives  of  the  spiritualities  of  the  Lambeth 
Manuscript.     They  returned  them,  and  I  can  say,  and  am  prepared  to 
prove,  that  the  different  items  thus  returned  by  the  dean  and  canons  of 
Rochester  amounted  to  the  sum  total  of  18,000/.,  as  against  the  old  482/. 
of  spiritualities  in  1542.     "Well  now,  if  those  spiritualities  in  the  shape 
of  tithes,  which  we  all  know  are  not  so  much  liable  to  increase  as  land 
and  houses, — if  they  have  increased  fortyfold,  the  fair  presumption  is, 
that  the  temporalities,  the  houses  and  the  land,  which  originally  were 
338/.   have  at  any  rate  increased  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  if  they 
have,   the  yearly  value  of  the  cathedral  property  of  Rochester  would 
be  at  least  32,000/. 

16.776.  {Mr.  Acland.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  are  twenty 
stipends  of  21/.  13*.  4c?.  paid  to  the  boys  ? — Yes. 

16.777.  What  other  sums  are  paid  besides  those  ?-^All  the  sums  paid 
are  included  in  the  gross  total  which  I  have  mentioned  of  875/.  6*.  8d. 

16.778.  My  object  is  to  know  what-  those  sums  are.;  are  they  for 
salaries  paid  to  the  masters,  or  what  ? — Included  in  that  amount  there  is 
150/.  to  the  head  master,  100/.  for  the  second  master,  10/.  a  year  for  an 
examiner,  10/.  a  year  for  firing  and  lights,  5/.  a  year  which  I  have  just 
obtained  from  the  chapter,  and  never  been  able  to  obtain  till  last  week, 
for  a  cricket  field,  and  four  times  41/.  10s.  Od.,  which  is  166/.  for  four 
students  at  the  Universities. 

16.779.  Those  sums,  as  I  understand  you,  have  been  from  time  to 
time  voted  by  the  governing  body  of  the  foundation  ? — "  From  time  to 
time  "  would  hardly,  perhaps,  be  an  exact  representation  of  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

16.780.  Those  are  sums  paid  by  the  dean  and  chapter  ? — Yes,  those 
are  sums  paid  out  of  the  corporate  revenues  of  the  church. 

16.781.  Do  you  consider  that  those  sums  are  Avhat  they  ought  to  be  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

16.782.  {Lord  Taunion.")  Putting  aside  for  the  time  your  pecuniary 
relations  with  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  the  disputes  that  have  arisen 
between  you  with  regard  to  them,  as  to  which  the  Commission  has  no 
means  of  forming  an  opinion,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  any 
views  that  you  may  have,  and  any  plan  which  may  occur  to  you  by 
which  a  school,  such  as  your  cathedral  school,  could  be  more  extensively 
useful  in  a  town  like  Rochester  ? — In  the  first  place  I  should  say  this, 
that  it  could  be  made  more  extensively  useful  by  there  being  appro- 
priated to  it  a  sum  commensurate  with  what  the  founder  gave  to  it. 

16.783.  I  have  already  stated  that  we  are  not  able  to  form  an  opinion 
with  regard  to  that  point;  b\it  Avhatever  the  sum  was,  greater  or 
smaller,  that  you  are  entitled  to,  do  you  think  that  the  system  of  a 
cathedral  school,  as  at  present  existing  in  a  town  like  Rochester,  can 
be  in  any  way  modified  so  as  to  make  it  more  useful  to  the  community  ? 
— I  will  answer  you  as  to  two  points.  One  is  this  :  I  think  the  system 
with  regard  to  the  examination  of  the  foundation  boys  is  anything  but 
what  it  should  be.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  provision  made  for 
any  competitive  examination  whatever.     With  regard  to  the  twenty 
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students,  the  statutes  merely  prescribe  that  they  should  not  be  electecl 
nntil  they  have  learnt  (novei'int)  to  read  and  write  "  et  naediocnter 
"  calhierint  prima  gvammaticaj  rudimenta."  Now  "callere"  means 
to  have  at  one's  fingers  ends,  and  therefore  implies  a  greater  amount 
of  knoAvledge  than  "  noverint."  Then  there  comes  a  question  as  to 
■yvhat  grammatica  means.  I  argue  it  should  mean  Greek  ;  but  at  any 
rate,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  that,  I  also  submit  tliat  mathematics 
ought  to  be  admitted,  and  I  will  not  say  even  whether  foreign  languages 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  in  the  examination  ;  but,  I  say,  to  limit  it  to 
the  very  elementary  points  of  grammar  is  bad  for  the  school  and  for  the 
neighbourhood,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  feelings  of  the  present 
age,  and  that  therefore  the  system  of  examination  should  be  assimilated 
to  the  examinations  at  Eton,  Winchester,  and  all  our  other  cathedral 
schools.  Any  one  can  understand  that  to  give  scholarships  without 
competition  does  an  injuiy  to  the  boys  and  to  the  masters,  and  is  most 
prejudicial  in  every  way  ;  besides  which,  the  statutes  order  that  the 
scholars  ai'e  to  be  "ingcniis  quoad  iieri  potest  ad  discendum  aptis  et 
"  natis."  I  think  I  have  said  that  the  statutes  also  provide  that  four 
students  shall  be  maintained  at  tlie  costs  of  the  church  in  the  univer- 
sities, the  allowance  for  which  bef<3re  my  dispute  was  only  5Z.  ;  now  I 
have  got  it  raised  to  41 Z.  10^.  But  this,  I  maintain,  is  insufficient. 
Then,  again,  there  is  no  provision  made  in  the  statutes  for  a  competitive 
appointment  of  these  students.  I  say  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case.  I 
have  two  or  three  boys  in  the  school  now,  all  of  tliem  well  deserving, 
clergymen's  sons,  and  tliey  all  want  it.  I  do  not  know  which  of  them 
tlie  dean  and  chapter  would  appoint.  I  cannot  say  to  the  boys,  "  If  you 
"  woi-lc  hard  the  chapter  will  give  it  to  you  ;"  or,  "  If  you  do  better  than 
"  your  neighbours,  the  chapter  will  give  it  to  you."  There  is  no  provision 
for  competitive  appointment,  and  that  is  a  great  injury,  and  it  is  not 
making  the  most  of  the  endowment. 

16.784.  (iT/r.  Erie.)  Are  they  selected  enth-ely  from  the  foundation 
boys  ? — No  ;  but  I  think,  perhaps,  the  chapter  would  give  a  preference 
to  Ihem. 

16.785.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Is  the  pi'operty  commnted  ? — It  is  not 
yet  commuted.  This  again  is  a  point  which  I  think  I  ought  to  bi'ing  to 
your  attention.  I  say  that  injustice  is  going  on  nov/  (because  the  school 
Las  not  what  I-Ienry  VIII.  gave  it),  and  I  believe  that  the  dean  and 
chapter  are  at  present  in  negotiation  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners for  a  commutation,  which  I  say  will  perpotnate  the  injustice 
of  which  I  complain.  This  morning  I  got  an  answer  to  this  effect  from 
Mr.  Chalk  :  he  writes,— 

"  I  submitted  your  letter  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Comm-issioncrs,  and  am 
"  directed  to  explain  to  you  that  any  arrangement  which  may  be  made 
"  for  transferring  to  the  Board  the  Kochester  Capitular  Estates,  will 
"  only  have  the  effect  of  substituti)ig  for  the  average  income  now 
"  enjoyed  by  the  chapter  from  those  estates,  an  income  of  the  same 
"  amount,  but  of  less  fluctuating  character,  and  will  not  affect  any 
"  question  touching  the  distribution  or  appropriation  of  the  corporate 
"  revenue. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Ecv.  R.  Whiston,  «  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Rochester.  "  James  J.  Chalk." 

16.786.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  I  do  not  think  they  make  any 
regulations  for  the  school  ? — No,  though  I  say  it  to  a  dean,  the  practice 
hitherto  has  been  that  the  deans  and  canons  have  provided  for  them- 
selves, and  left  the  school  to  take  care  of  itself,  as  at  Worcester.  The 
.statutes  there  provide  that  40  boys  are  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  pro- 
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porty  of  the  church,  and  the  estates  are  commuted,  and  there  is  no          Rev. 
provision  made  for  the  augmentation  of  the  stipend  of  21,  13s.  4<f.,  each    -R.  WImtm. 
to  40  boys.  

16.787.  Yon  compared  the  school  with  Eton  and  Winchester,  those  26thApriU866 

schools  aro  for  a  higher  class  ;   is  Rochester  school  intended  for  a     

higher  class  of  boys,  or  for  a  middle  class  ? — I  am  compsring  the 

statutes  of  the  foundations,  not  the  social  position  of  the  schools. 

16.788.  I  -wish  to  know  whether  it  is  a  school  intended  for  the  middle 
or  upper  classes  ? — It  is  a  school  intended  for  the  middle  classes  and 
higher  classes  and  lower  classes,  just  as  much  as  the  schools  of  Eton 
and  Winchester  are.  Tf  you  look  at  the  statutes  of  Eton  and  Winches- 
ter, the  provision  made  for  foundation  boys  is  entirely  for  poor  boys-; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it  at  all. 

16.789.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  there  is  any  social  distinction 
applicable  to  Eton  or  Winchester,  which  does  not  apply  to  these 
places  ? — Not  as  contemplated  by  the  statutes  ;  most  decidedly  not. 

16.790.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  Rochester 
school  should  maintain  that  position,  or  would  you  lower  it  ? — I  should 
say  this,  that  it  should  maintain  its  position  and  raise  it,  and  that  the 
position  would  be  raised  by  introducing  this  principle  of  competitive 
examination,  which  is  introduced  in  Winchester  and  Eton. 

16.791.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  your  site  favourable  to  the  expansion  of  a 
considerable  public  school  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be. 
We  are  perhaps  rather  removed  from  the  centre  of  population  at 
Chatham,  but  still  we  are  removed  from  it  in  such  a  manner  that  I 
think  we  are  advantageously  removed  out  of  its  din  and  turmoil. 

16.792.  Are  you  so  situated  that  the  day  boys  in  the  school  will  be 
advantageous  or  not  advantageous  to  the  development  of  the  school  ? 
— I  do  not  think  we  could  carry  on  the  school  advantageously  without 
the  day  boys  :  the  dean  and  chapter  allow  me  150/.  a  year  ;  that  is  all 
I  have  from  them. 

16.793.  Does  your  view  of  the  eiRciency  and  usefulness  of  your 
school,  include  the  providing  for  the  whole  of  the  middle  class  of  the 
town  in  which  you  live  a  useful  and  liberal  education  ? — Most  decidedly. 
I  think  if  we  do  not  provide  that,  we  should  be  guilty  of  a  great 
dereliction  of  duty,  and  should  not  deserve  to  exist  at  all.  I  think  if 
a  school  placed  as  ours  did  not  provide  for  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, it  had  better  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

16.794.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  You  find  the  two  classes  of  boys 
mix  together  very  fairly  ? — With  perfect  kindliness,  and  there  is  no 
difiiculty  at  all  ;  for  instance,  we  have  tv/o  Jews  in  the  school,  and  we 
have  not  the  slightest  difficulty. 

16.795.  {Mr.  Acland.)  May  I  ask  whether  the  feeling  of  the  parents 
in  Rochester,  is  favourable  to  the  reception  in  your  school  of  a  liberal 
education,  including  classics  ? — Of  course  people  will  differ  with  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  liberal. 

16.796.  I  say  including  classics  ? — Decidedly  so. 

16.797.  Do  you  find  that  the  parents  of  tradesmen  or  others,  pro- 
fessional persons  living  in  Rochestei',  object  to  make  classics  an  essential 
element  of  their  education  ? — Decidedly  not. 

16.798.  {Dr.  Starrer.)  Do  any  other  schools  exist  between  the 
national  and  British,  and  your  own  school  ?. — There  is  a  school  in  the 
town  called  the  Free  school,  which  was  founded  some  years  ago  by  Sir 
Joseph  Williamson,  and  which  provides  an  education  in  English, 
mathematics,  arithmetic,  and  lower  classics,  and  I  believe  a  little  in 

.  French,  for  a  lower  grade  than  ours. 
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wi"'/  16,799.  Do  ttey  make  a  payment  ?— It  is  entirely  free. 

•  ■  '^"'"°"-         16,800.  What  is  the  number  in  the  school  ?— I  think  at  present  not 

26thA     '11866    ™*"^®  ^^^^'^  ^^• 

^"         '       16,801.  Do  you  know  whether  they  make  any  payment  ? — They 
do  not. 

16.802.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Are  there  any  private  adventure  schools  ? — 
Tliere  are  two  I  think. 

16.803.  Are  they  well  patronized  ? — I  think  not ;  they  are  chiefly  for 
younger  boys. 

16.804.  What  motive  would  exist  for  parents  preferring  those  private 
adventure  schools  to  your  OAvn  school,  or  to  the  free  schools  ? — Of 
course  a  variety  of  motives  might  influence  parents  :  if  a  boy  was  very 
delicate,  or  very  dull,  the  parent  might  think  he  was  not  lit  for  the 
regular  routine  of  a  grammar  school ;  or  he  might  have  a  private 
objection  to  a  little  mixture  in  our  school. 

16.805.  It  would  not  prove  any  disatisfaction  on  their  part  with  the 
education  given  in  the  cathedral  school  ? — I  should  say  not. 

16.806.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  is  the  population  of  Chatham  and 
Rochester  ?— Between  40,000  and  50,000. 

16.807.  {Mr.  Actand.)  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  group  together  the 
existing  buildings  and  endowments,  so  as  to  secure  that  the  whole  of  the 
class  above  the  labouring  classes  should  have  access,  either  to  a  classical 
education,  or  to  such  an  education  as  you  have  described  ? — I  should  not 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  group  them,  and  with  regard  to  the  free 
grammar  school,  though  perhaps  I  should  speak  with  a  little  hesitation, 
because  I  am  not  connected  with  it,  still  I  say  this,  that  the  free  gramm.tu" 
school  was  originally  provided  for  the  sons  of  freemen,  who  are  a  de- 
caying and  diminishing  class,  and  the  consequence  is  that  it  does  not 
provide  an  education  for  the  sons  of  the  poorer  class,  as  I  think  it  ought 
to  do.  There  is  an  increasing  endowment  of  800?.  a  year,  and  I  fancy 
that  this  free  grammar  school  does  not  provide  that  education  for  the 
poorer  classes,  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  is  only  open  to  the  sons  of 
freemen,  who  are  a  decaying  class. 

16.808.  My  question  still  remains ;  do  you  not  think  there  is  room  for 
a  considerable  re-arrangement  of  tlie  existing  appliances  for  education  in 
the  City  of  Rochester,  with  a  view  to  nlake  a  liberal  or  a  useful  edu- 
cation accessible  to  the  whole  of  the  people  above  the  labouring  classes  ? 
— Tes,  but  not  in  the  way  of  grouping  them. 

16.809.  I  say,  is  there  not  room  for  improvement? — I  should  think 
there  might  be,  especially  with  reference  to  the  free  granmiar 
school. 

16.810.  Should  you  think  it  desirable  that  that  restriction  to  freemen 
should  be  taken  away  ? — Most  decidedly. 

16.811.  Should  you  think  it  desirable  that  a  moderate  capitation  fee, 
perhaps  not  exceeding  15s.  or  20s.,  a  quarter,  should  be  imposed  as  a 
genera]  rule,  and  that  a  certain  number  of  boys  should  be  elected  by 
competition  to  free  exhibitions  ? — 1  think  the  place  would  benefit  by 
such  an  arrangement.  I  think  that  a  moderate  capitation  tax  is  always 
desirable  ;  I  think  that  a  perfectly  free  education  is  not.  My  own  opinion 
which  of  course  you  must  take  pro  tanto,  is,  that  a  moderate  capitation 
tax  is  in  almost  all  cases  desirable  ;  I  think  it  is  desirable  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  master,  and  I  think  it  gives  to  parents  who  pay  for  their  boys  a 
greater  feeling  of  independence,  and  makes  them  value  the  education 
more  ;  unless  indeed  the  feeling  of  independence  is  supplied  by  the  pride 
of  having  succeeded  at  a  competitive  examination. 

16.812.  From  your  knowledge  of  those  among  whom  you  live,  do  you 
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apprehend  any  serious  difficulty,  in  the  event  of  the  whole  of  those  licv. 

institutions  being  better  administered,  and  the  schools  considerably  im-    R-  Whiston. 
proved, — do  you  apprehend  any  great  unwillingness  on  their  part  to         ^"7" 
pay  a  moderate  capitation  fee  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should.  26thApnll866 

16.813.  (/vOrrf  Lyttelton.)    You   are  acquainted  with    the    recom-     — — — — 
mendation  on  this  subject  in  the  third  part  of  the  Cathedral  Commission  ? 

— I  dare  say  I  am';  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  refer  me  to  it  ? 

16.814.  "  That  in  connexion  with  all  cathedrals  a  grammar  school 
should  be  maintained ;  the  master's  stipend  to  be  not  less  than  \60l." 
—I  should  think  no  master  of  a  cathedral  grammar  school  would 
hesitate  to  say  yes  to  it,  only  he  would  wish  it  in  a  greater  degree. 

.  16,815.  Do  you  think  the  sum  named  is  inadequate  ? — Perfectly  so ; 
I  think  it  is  unjust  j  and  as  regards  the  master's  house  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  the  head  master  of  Canterbury  school,  who  tells  me  there  has  been 
Br  house  built  there  which  has  cost  6,0001.  for  the  head  master,  and  a 
house  which,  with  ground,  has  cost  4,000Z.  for  the  second  master. 
Whether  this  has  been  done  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  or  the 
dean  and  chapter  I  do  not  know. 
•  16,816.  You  would  not  recommend,  'for  these  cathedral  schools,  any 
attempt  to  limit  or  define  the  class  of  society  from  which  the  boys  should 
be  drawn  ? — Certainly  not  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  succeed  if  you  tried 
it. 

16,817.  {^Mr.  Acland.)  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  for  the  practical 
improvement  of  schools  connected  with  the  cathedrals  which  you  wish 
to  submit  to  the  Commission  ? — I  think  some  recognition  ought  to  be 
made  of  modern  languages,  of  which  there  is  none  at  present  made  by 
the  dean  and  chapter.  And  perhaps  I  ought  to'state  this  :  the  statutes 
provide  that  the  master  should  teach  grammatinam  et  bonus  literas. 
Now  I  maintain  that  bonce  literm  may  comprehend  everything  ; 
but  still  there  is  no  recognized  status  for  modern  languages  in  the  school ; 
we  teach  them,  but  it  is  a  matter  entirely  of  my  own  regulation. 

■  16,818.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  If  the  revenues  of  your  school  were  very  much 
augumented,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  educate  a  much  larger  number  of 
boys,  from  whence  would  you  propose  to  draft  those  boys  ;  would  your 
population  around  you  provide  them  ? — I  think  it  would.  We  have  a 
population  of  between  40,000  and  50,000  constantly  increasing.  There  is 
a  proposal  for  enfranchising  the  chapter  estates  which  would  give  us 
additional  prosperity  and  greater  population  ;  for  now  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  getting  freehold  land  for  building. 

16.819.  It  was  in  reference  to  that  that  the  question  was  asked  what 
number  of  boys  there  were  between  the  British  and  national  schools 
on  the  one  side  and  your  school  on  the  other,  and  where  they  were 
educated  ? — Perhaps  it  is  an  important  point  with  reference  to  your  ques- 
tion that  there  is  provision  made  for  that  class  of  boys  in  the  free  gram- 
mar school ;  and  that  is  a  school  which  I  think  you  ought  to  examine. 

16.820.  Would  there  be  any  apprehension  that  if  the  most  was  made 
of  the  funds  of  the  free  grammar  school,  your  means  would  exceed  the 
demands  of  your  local  population  ? — That  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer.  I  do  not  think  it  would  ;  because  one  generally  finds  this, 
that  where  a  first-rate  education  is  provided,  the  school  is  crowded  with 
candidates,  as  at  Bii'mingham. 

16.821.  Would  it  come  within  the  compass  of  any  proposition  of  yours, 
supposing  the  funds  of  the  cathedral  school  to  be  very  greatly  increased, 
so  as  to  exceed  the  wants  of  the  locality,  that  you  should  institute 
a  branch  school  in  some  other  part  of  the  county,  an  affiliated  school, 
which  might  carry  on  an  education  the  same  as  that  conducted  in  the 
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^«V-  grammar  school,  or  schools  of  humbler  pretensions,  to  be  affiliated  to  the 

•  Wiision.     head  school  ? — That  is  a  veiy  difficult  question  to  answer.   You  see  you 

26thA   -'nsffi    ^^^  """^  answer  a  question  of  that  kind  satisfactorily  by  considering  a 

■  number  of  places.   I  think  I  may  say  this,  that  Rochester  is  an  old  centre 

or  nucleus  ;  Chatham  and  New  Brompton  are  increasing  in  very  large 
proportions,  and  there  is  no  endowment  there  :  if  there  was  a  surplus  of 
educntional  funds  at  Rochester,  I  think  it  might  be  beneficially  employed 
in  establishing-  good  schools  at  Chatham  and  New  Bromi^ton  ;  that 
occurs  to  me  at  this  moment. 

]  6.822.  (Dr.  Siorrar.)  Is  there  any  effective  education  at  Gravesend  ? 
— None  but  private  schools. 

16.823.  Could  there  be  any  possibility  of  sending  out  a  sucker  from 
Rochester  to  Gravesend  ? — I  should  think  it  a  feasible  scheme,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gravesend. 

16.824.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What  is  the  religious  basis  of  your  school  ? — 
Of  course  it  is  Church  of  England  ;  the  boys  on  the  foundation  are 
obliged  to  go  to  the  cathedral  on  Sundays,  and  to  attend  the  cathedral 
on  saints'  days;  they  formerly  attended  on  Saturday  afternoon,  to  which 
I  objected,  and  which  I  got  altered. 

16.825.  Do  you  find  dissenters  desirous  of  coming  to  your  school  ? — 
We  have  some  dissenters,  for  instance,  we  have  two  Jews,  I  excuse 
them  from  all  the  religious  instiaiction. 

16.826.  Do  you  apprehend  that,  with  satisfaction  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  your  school  might  be  on  such  a  footing,  as,  while  it 
continued  its  ecclesiastical  character,  it  should  still  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  dissenters,  and  acceptable  to  them  ? — I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  bo  so.  You  could  not  conceive  a  person  to  whom,  perhaps, 
prima  facie,  it  would  be  more  ungrateful  than  to  a  member  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion  ;  but  two  of  the  best  boys  I  have  in  the  school  are 
Jews.     The  fact  is  this,  that  they  do  not  come  in  till  after  our  prayers. 

16.827.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  They  are  day  scholars,  of  course  ? — Yes,  and 
they  do  not  attend  on  Sundaj^s.  Curiously  enough,  they  arc  so  strict 
as  this;  they  dine  at  my  house,  and  to  show  how  people  adapt  them- 
selves to  circumstances,  I  may  say  that  these  boys  have  their  meat 
killed  by  their  own  Jewish  rabbi,  and  sent  to  my  house  :  they  would  not 
eat  my  mutton  and  beef,  but  have  their  meat  killed  by  their  own  Jewi;h 
rabbi. 

16.828.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  children  of  dissenters  do  not  learn 
the  Church  formularies  ? — I  do  not  wish  tliem  to  do  it,  and  I  do  not 
impose  it  upon  them  ;  I  would  not  say  that  the  chapter  wish  that 
they  should  ;  but  practically  it  come  to  this,  that  they  do  not. 

16.829.  That  is  the  only  thing  which  they  do  not  do  ? — In  every 
other  respect  they  are  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  the  others. 

Adjourned. 


Ml.  0.  Lang. 
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Tuesday,  1st  May  1866. 

PKESEXT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

Rev.  Fred.  Temple,  D.D. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Storrak,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Charles  Long  examiued. 

16.830.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Are  you  the  head  master  of  the  school 
called  Hele's  school,  in  Exeter  ?— Yes.  1st  May  1866 

16.831.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — For  5;^  years. 

16.832.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Will  you  state  what  your  educational  exjie- 
rience  was  ;  at  what  kind  of  school  were  you  educated  ?  —  I  was 
educated  in  what  is  now  a  middle  school  —  a  private  commercial 
school. 

16.833.  I  think  you  have  filled  vai-ious  situations  as  assistant  master .'' 
—Yes. 

16.834.  Will  you  shortly  state  them  ? — First,  at  Barnstaple. 

16.835.  In  a  private  school  ? — Yes ;  classical  and  commercial ;  and 
also  in  a  clergyman's  private  school. 

16.836.  Then  I  believe  you  were  second  master  in  the  Diocesan 
Training  School  at  Exeter  ? — Yes. 

16.837.  After  that  you  took  a  National  school  ? — An  endowed  school 
in  London. 

16.838.  What  school  was  that  ? — St.  Andrew's,  Holborn. 

16.839.  What  size  was  that  school  ? — 140  or  150  boys. 

16.840.  Were  you  elected  in  open  competition  to  your  present  situa- 
tion ? — Yes,  from  54  candidates.  I  was  elected  in  open  competition  in 
St.  Andrew's  as  well. 

16.841.  Will  yon  explain  to  the  Commission  the  nature  of  the  endow- 
ment of  Hele's  school  ;  first  of  all,  what  was  the  endowment  of  the 
site  of  the  building  ? — 1,500Z. 

16.842.  How  was  that  ],500Z.  laid  out  ? — In  building  a  school-room 
and  the  master's  house. 

16.843.  Did  they  purchase  the  fee  of  the  property,  or  did  they  lay 
out  the  money  to  greater  advantage  by  taking  some  other  course  ? — 
They  laid  out  the  money  to  advantage  by  taking  another  course.  They 
had  a  long  lease  in  the  ground  for  1,000  years  in  consideration  of  an 
annual  rent  of  15Z. 

16.844.  They  were,  I  believe,  in  consequence  enabled  to  get  much 
more  for  their  money  than  if  they  purchased  the  property  ? — I  think 
so. 

16.845.  What  is  the  annual  endowment  ? — 300Z.  a  year. 

16.846.  Do  you  know  liom  wl'at  source  Iho  endowment  is  derived  ? 
—By  a  grant  li-om  the  Treasury,  arising  cut  of  some  lapsed  property  ol' 
Elise  Hole's  which  came  to  the  Crown. 

16.847.  What  are  the  rates  of  pajment  for  the  scholars  ? — Under  10 
years  of  age,  one  guinea  a  year  ;  above  10,  two  guineas. 

16.848.  Allowing  five  per  cent,  for  the  outlay  on  the  purchase  money, 
and  counting  the  endowment  and  the  payments  for  the  boys,  what  is 
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Mr.  C.  Long,   the  actual  cost  of  the  education  per  head  at  your  school  ? — About  four 

M  guineas. 

1st  May  1866.       16,849.  What  is  the  staff  of  masters  ?— Myself,  the  head  master ;  the 
second  master  ;  the  third  master ;  and  three  articled  pupils. 

16.850.  What  are  the  salaries  of  each  ? — The  head  master,  150?. ; 
the  second  master,  108Z. ;  the  third  master,  '701. ;  and  the  three  pupil- 
teachers,  151.  each  on  an  average. 

16.851.  Will  you  shortly  state  in  what  position  of  life  all  those  per- 
sons are  ;  I  mean  who  their  parents  are  ? — The  second  master  is  the 
son  of  a  shopkeeper ;  the  third  master,  of  a  domestic  servant ;  and  the 
others  are,  two  of  them,  sons  of  mechanics,  and  one,  a  son  of  a  shop- 
keeper. 

16.852.  Have  they  been  chiefly  trained  up  in  the  school  ? — Yes, 
chiefly  ;  the  second  master,  several  years  tinder  my  instruction  at  the 
training  school,  Exeter  ;  the  three  articled  pupils  almost  entirely  in 
Hele's  school. 

16.853.  How  many  boys  are  there  in  the  school  ? — 150. 

16.854.  The  number  is  limited  to  that  ? — We  ai-e  not  limited  to  any 
number.  I  have  found  I  could  manage  them,  and  there  have  been  so 
many  admissions. 

16.855.  Are  there  a  good  many  applications  for  pupils  still  waiting 
to  be  received  into  the  school  ? — At  this  present  time  there  are  about 
30,  a  good  many  of  whom  will  most  probably  be  admitted  at  Midsummer, 
when  many  generally  leave. 

16.856.  What  is  the  character  of  the  families  from  which  children 
are  sent  to  your  school  ? — They  are  the  sons  of  upper  mechanics,  of 
men  engaged  in  warehouses,  and  clerks  (we  have  a  good  many  of  those), 
and  of  shopkeepers  with  large  families. 

16.857.  What  is  the  total  population  of  Exeter  ?— About  35,000. 

16.858.  Can  you  state  approximately  the  total  number  of  boys  be- 
tween the  age  of  7  and  15  who  are  at  schools  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  in 
round  numbers  altogether,  exclusive  of  your  own  school  ? — I  should 
think  about  250  altogether. 

16.859.  That  will  bo  about  400  altogether,  with  your  own  school  ? — 
Yes,  about  400. 

16.860.  Can  you  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Commission,  how 
those  boys  are  distributed  as  to  the  class  of  school  to  which  they  go. 
Your  own  is  the  cheapest,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

]  6,861.  What  is  the  next  kind  of  school  above  that  ;  what  are  the 
rates  of  payment,  and  about  how  many  boys  do  you  think  are  in  those 
schools  ? — 1  should  say  there  were  130  boys,  who  pay  from  four  to  six 
guineas. 

16.862.  How  many  such  schools  do  you  think  there  are  from  four  to 
six  guineas  ? — I  should  think  about  five. 

16.863.  Above  that  rate  there  are  about  how  many  schools  ? — Four 
above  that. 

16.864.  A  grammar  school  ? — A  grammar  school. 

16.865.  Mr.  Templeton's  school  ?— Yes. 

16.866.  And  a  large  private  school  ? — Two  private  schools. 

16.867.  What  are  the  rates  of  payment  in  those  schools  ? — From 
eight  to  ten  guineas. 

16.868.  And  how  many  boys  in  them  ? — ^I  should  say  about  120 
or  130. 

16.869.  Will  you  state  shortly  the  nature  of  the  education  you  give 
in  your  school  ?  Is  the  education  you  give  in  your  school  a  good 
English  education,  with  a  small  amount  of  mathematics  and  Latin  ? — 
Yes,  decidedly. 
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16.870.  How  many  hours  in  the  week  do  you  give  to  Latin  ? —    Mr.  C.  Long. 
About  four.  

16.871.  About  how  many  to  mathematics  ? — About  eight.  1st  May  1866 

16.872.  Including  arithmetic  ? — Yes.  

16.873.  And  the  rest  of  the  education  is  what  you  would  call  a  good 
English  education  ? — Yes. 

16.874.  {Lord  Taunton.)  To  what  age  do  the  boys  genei'ally  remain 
at  your  school  ? — I  think  they  have  left  on  an  average  at  about  13  J 
or  14. 

16.875.  {Mr.  Acland.)  I  think  you  told  me  that  they  hardly  ever 
remain  beyond  15  ? — Very  few. 

16.876.  At  what  age  are  they  admitted  ? — They  may  come  in  at 
seven,  if  they  can  read  monosyllables,  and  write,  say  the  multiplication 
table,  and  do  just  a  little  notation. 

16.877.  In  fact,  you  have  an  examination  on  admission  ? — Yes. 

16.878.  {Lord  Lt/ttelton.)  Is  Latin  compulsory  on  all  the  boys  ?— 
Yes,  all  boys  are  expected  to  be  taught. 

16.879.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Upon  what  basis  is  the  course  of  your  educa- 
tion arranged  ?■ — I  have  adapted  it  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  middle- 
class  examinations  for  juniors. 

16.880.  Have  you  had  good  success  in  those  examinations  ? — I  think 
so  ;  it  is  considered  so,  and  the  school  is  sought  after.  The.nrimbers 
have  increased  from  100  to  150  tlie  last  5^  years. 

16.881.  How  many  do  you  send  in  generally  ? — Four  or  iive.  We 
shall  have  six  at  Midsummer,  We  have  passed  about  six  a  year,  I 
think. 

16.882.  (Lord  T^yttelton.)  Under  what  authority  was  this  scheme  of 
government  arranged  ?  You  are  under  a  board  of  general  manage- 
ment ? — Under  the  board  of  trustees. 

16.883.  {Mr.  Acland.)  If  I  understand  right,  this  school  was  created 
in  consequence  of  some  lapsed  estates  under  some  warrant  of  the 
Treasury  ? — Yes,  a  warrant  of  the  Crown. 

16.884.  About  how  many  years  ago  ? — About  26  years  ago. 

16.885.  I  think  two  or  three  professional  gentlemen,  a  banker,  and  a 
lawyer  have  taken  very  great  interest  in  making  this  school  a  thoroughly 
useful  school  for  the  lower  middle  class  ? — Yes,  they  and  some  others 
have  taken  very  great  interest  to  do  this. 

16.886.  And  that  object  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view?  —  I 
think  so. 

16.887.  Every  effort,  I  believe,  has  been  made  to  prevent  the  school 
rising  up  into  a  school  to  be  used  by  the  upper  classes  at  a  cheap  rate  ? 
— Decidedly  so. 

16.888.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  teach  Greek  at  all  ? — No. 

16.889.  How  far  do  you  push  Latin  ? — We  have  done  Sallust  and 
Csesar  ;  such  books  as  are  recommended  or  expected  for  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  examinations. 

16.890.  What  insti'uction  do  you  give  in  modern  languages  ? — No 
instruction  in  modern  languages. 

16.891.  Not  French  ? — No  French.  I  think  from  my  plan  of  teaching, 
a  boy  who  can  construe  his  Latin  with  us  will  soon  get  a  knowledge 
of  French.  The  boy  to  whom  I  have  alluded  did  all  his  French  in  six 
months. 

16.892.  How  far  do  you  carry  mathematics  ? — Two  or  three  books  of 
Euclid  ;  algebra,  to  equations  and  decimal  and  vulgar  fractions. 

16.893.  Do  you  teach  the  physical  sciences  at  all  ? — No. 

16.894.  Not  at  all  ?— No. 

16.895.  Do  you.fiud  this  education  give  satisfaction  to  the  parents  of 
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Mr.  C.  Long,   tho  boys  generally  ? — Yes;  I  do  not  think  I  have  in  my  mind  one  com- 

plaint  as  to  anything. 

1st  May  1866,       16,896.  Is  your  foundation   at  all   connected   with    any  particular 

religious  teaching  ? — It  is  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  but 

Dissenters  aie  not  excluded. 

16.897.  How  do  you  deal  with  Dissenters  ;  do  you  oblige  tliem  to 
attend  the  teaching  of  the  Church  catechism  ? — No,  I  always  ask  them 
if  they  are  Dissenters,  and  if  they  are,  then  I  ask,  "  Do  you  object  to 
"  the  Church  catechism  ;"  and  in  many  cases  they  do  not,  but  I  am  very 
scrupulous  to  avoid  any  questions  of  the  catechism  where  they  object 
to  it.  The  Queen's  warrant  provides  that  where  the  Church  catechism 
is  objected  to  by  parents  it  shall  not  be  used. 

16.898.  (^Mr.  Aclajid.)  What  is  the  proportion  of  Dissenters  and 
Churchmen  in  your  school? — Seven-tenths  Churchmen  and  three- 
tenths  Dissenters. 

16.899.  {Lord  Taunlon.)  Under  this  system  you  find  no  difficulty 
in  conducting  the  education  of  boys  of  all  classes  ? — Not  at  all. 

16.900.  {Lord  Lytielton.")  The  withdrawal  of  the  catechism  is  the 
only  diiference  j'ou  make  ? — That  is  the  only  difference,  except  in  the 
children  of  Jews,  who  are  not  required  to  read  the  New  Testament, 
but  at  present  we  have  none  in  the  school. 

16.901.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  tliey  all  read  the  Bible  ? — Yes,  every 
day. 

16.902.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  you  explain  the  Bible  to  them  ? — 
Yes. 

16.903.  Do  you  find  the  parents  take  any  interest  in  the  details  of 
tho  instruction  you  give,  or  do  they  leave  it  to  you  ? — They  leave 
it  entirely  to  the  school.  They  consider  it  a  privilege  to  come  to  the 
school  ;  in  a  few  cases  perhaps  it  is  thought  that  less  instruction 
would  do. 

16.904.  Do  you  ever  hear  any  remarks  from  the  parents  as  to  their 
children  learning  Latin,  for  instance  ?  —  I  remember  one  only  who 
would  prefer  not  learning  it ;  others  have  considered  it  an  advantage 
who  have  become  chemists'  assistants. 

16.905.  They  thought  it  would  not  be  of  any  use  ? — Not  of  any  use 
to  him. 

16.906.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  conceive  that  at  the  present  time 
the  boys  of  the  class  that  attend  your  school  have  in  Exeter  sufRcieut 
means  of  obtaining  a  fair  education  ? — At  our  school  ? 

16.907.  Yes  ?— I  think  very  fair. 

16.908.  Do  you  think  there  are  none  who  from  your  iuability  to  take 
in  all  who  present  themselves  are  obliged  to  go  without  the  advantages 
of  a  good  education  ? — I  should  say  so  ;  some,  except  the)'  could  wait 
their  turn  to  come  into  our  school. 

16.909.  {Mr.  Aclnnd.)  What  become  of  these  30  or  more  who  are 
waiting  to  come  in  ? — As  they  are  generally  from  seven  to  eight  years 
of  age,  they  contiime  on  at  the  school  where  they  have  been  to  wait 
their  turn. 

16.910.  What  sort  of  a  school  would  that  be? — That  would  be  a 
ladies'  school  generally. 

16.911.  {Lord  Taunton.)  They  come  to  you  a  little  later  ? — Yes. 

16.912.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  thai,  they  should  come  at  a  very 
early  age  ? — I  think  eight  would  be  a  very  good  age. 

16.913.  {Mr  Acland.)  Do  you  get  many  boys  who  have  been  in 
National  or  British  schools  before  ? — We  have  some  who  wish  to  have 
a  little  higher  education. 

16.914.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  any  system  by  which  boys  who 
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have  shown  a  desire  to  improve  themselves  and  possess  intelligence,  in    Mr.  C.  Lmy. 

these  National  schools  are  able  at  once  to  pass   into  your  school  ? —         

From  any  means  of  assistance  without  themselves  ?  1st  May  1866, 

16.915.  Ts  there  any  preference  given,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — 

No,  there  is  no  preference  ;  they  are  admitted  according  to  priority  of 
application. 

16.916.  Tliere  is  no  selection  in  the  sense  of  favouritism  at  all  ? 
—No. 

16.917.  When  there  is  a  vacancy  you  never  refuse  to  admit  a  boy 
when  you  have  room  for  him  ? — Decidedly  not. 

16.918.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Are  there  any  private  nominations  ? — ^No. 

16.919.  {Lord  Tattnton.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  if  boys  of 
intelligence,  who  had  shown  capacity  for  learning  in  these  National 
schools,  were  enabled  at  once  to  go  to  a  school  like  yours,  so  as  not  to 
lose  any  time  ?— I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  them  certainly. 

16.920.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  the  trustees  consulted-  you  in  the 
appointment  of  subordinate  masters,  or  do  they  appoint  them  them- 
selves ? — They  appoint  them  themselves. 

16.921.  They  are  not  in  concert  with  you?  —  The  trustees  have 
always  considered  my  recommendation  as  to  articled  pupils.  I  do  not 
engage  the  masters,  but  they  are  quite  under  my  control. 

16.922.  The  appointment  is  made  by  the  trustees  ? — ^Yes. 

16.923.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  they  not  consult  you  before  they  appoint 
them  ? — There  has  been  no  appointment  of  masters  since  my  own. 
The  second  and  third  masters  were  there  some  years  before  I  was,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  my  opinion  would  be  considered  in  case  of  a  vacancy. 

16.924.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  the  Treasury,  whenever  there  is  a 
vacancy  among  the  trustees,  appoint  a  new  one  ? — There  has  been  no 
new  one  appointed  since  I  have  been  there. 

16.925.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  do  not  find,  do  you,  that  the  boys  are 
backward  when  they  come  to  you  from  expecting  that  you  will  provide 
all  the  education  they  need  ? — Not  generally  ;  they  are  mostly  from 
seven  to  eight,  and  able  to  read  monosyllables  and  to  write.  Some  few- 
cases  I. am  obliged  to  keep  back  for  a  while,  until  they  are  sufficiently 
advanced  for  me  to  recommend  them  for  admission. 

16.926.  Then  occasionally  you  keep  back  boys  who  are  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  admitted  into  the  school  ? — Yes. 

16.927.  Did  you  ever  go  a  step  further  and  admit  boys  by  preference 
who  were  well  advanced  ? — When  they  are  getting  near  12  (because 
we  do  not  admit  any  after  that  age),  then  there  has  been  a  little  effort 
occasionally  to  get  a  boy  in,  otherwise  he  would  lose  the  benefits  of 
the  school. 

16.928.  {Mr.  Acland.)  In  fact,  you  have  no  competitive  examination 
under  any  circumstances  for  admission  to  the  school  ? — No. 

16.929.  But  you  have  in  fact  a  qualifying  examination  ? — Yes. 

16.930.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  have  a  residence  in  addition  to  your 
salary  ? — Yes. 

16.931.  Your  salary  is  150?.  ayear  ?— It  has  been  that  this  last  year, 
before  it  was  rather  less.  In  the  return  made  to  the  Commission  it 
was  140?. 

16.932.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  state  from  what  sources  your 
income  is  derived  ? — It  comes  from  the  general  fund. 

16.933.  Does  it  come  from  the  endowment,  or  from  the  school  fees, 
or  part  from  both  ? — A  part  from  both  I  suppose.  I  have  a  cheque  for 
the  money  from  the  trustees,  and  it  comes  from  the  general  fund  I 
presume. 

16.934.  The  schoolmaster  is  not  paid  head  monev  at  all  ? — ^No. 
2.  ""  3  G 
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Mr.  C.  Lang,        16,935.  So  there  does  not  practically  exist  the  stimulus  to  cxcrtioa  on 

the  part  of  the  teachers  from  the  payment  to  them  being  iu  propor- 

ist May  1866.  ^ion   to  the  success  of  the   school? — No,  there  is  not  that  Klimulus 
~~~  certainly,  but  I  have  worked  haril  for  the  school,  and  I  think  every  one 

of  the  masters  that  I  have  tries  to  do  his  best  to  carry,  out  my  sugges- 
tions. Tho  increase  of  pupils  smce  1861  has  enabled  the  trustees  to 
raise  the  head  master's  salary  25  per  cent. ;  the  2nd  master's  50  per 
cent. ;  the  3rd  master's  40  per  cent. ;  and  to  engage  two  additional 
articled  pupils. 

16.936.  Supposing  you  were  not  tho  miister  of  the  school,  that  some- 
body else  was,  who  was  inefficient,  in  what  way  would  this  inefficiency 
be  met  ;  is  there  a  ready  means  of  dismissing  the  master  ? — Yes,  I 
should  say  so.     The  trustees  have  the  power  of  dismissing  a  master. 

16.937.  You  are  not  appointed  for  life  ? — I  have  always  understood 
that  except  there  is  any  incapacity  in  me  to  conduct  the  school,  that 
it  is  a  situation  for  life,  but  I  have  never  been  told  anything  definitely 
about  that. 

16.938.  {Mr.  Acland.)  I  think  the  last  master  did  become  incapaci- 
tated by  health,  and  in  point  of  fact  you  were  appointed  before  his  life 
was  finished  ? — ^Yes,  one  or  two  years  before. 

16.939.  Did  he  receive  any  gratuity  or  pension  on  retirement  ? — I 
think  not;  there  was  a  quarter's  salary,  but  nothing  more  than  that. 

16.940.  I  believe  that  when  the  school  was  first  established  it  was 
not  at  once  accepted  heartily  by  the  population  of  Exeter,  and  it  was 
some  time,  even  some  years,  before  it  became  full  ? — I  think  at  first  they 
had  the  full  number,  but  the  numbers  fell  oflp. 

16.941.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  this  question  :  Supposing  that 
instead  of  cheapening  the  education  to  150  boys,  it  was  laid  dov/n  that 
the  real  cost  of  education,  about  41.,  should  be  the  general  rule,  and 
that  certain  boys  should  be  selected  out  of  the  school  by  competition  for 
cheaper  or  for  free  education,  what  would  be  your  opinion  as  to  th.s  eflfect 
of  that  on  the  willingness  of  the  parents  at  Exeter  to  send  their  children 
to  the  school  ? — I  think  they  would  prefer  the  present  system,  bccanse 
with  that  arrangement  there  would  be  so  many  that  must  have  to  pay 
the  higher  rate,  which  I  do  not  think  many  of  them  could  afford.  I 
believe  they  would  prefer  tho  present  easy  rate. 

16.942.  Do  you  think  if  the  trustees  were  now  to  make  a  rule  charging 
a  pound  a  quarter  that  it  ■vs'ould  at  once  cause  many  of  the  boys  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  school  ? — I  think  it  would. 

16.943.  Do  you  think  that  in  time  with  adequate  encouragement 
that  would  right  itself,  or  do  you  think  it  would  permanently  depress 
some  of  the  boys  and  throw  them  into  inferior  schools  ? — I  think  it 
would  have  the  latter  effect  of  throwing  them  into  inferior  schools, 
because  we  have  had  a  few  cases  of  boys  whose  parents  are  respectable 
in  the  sphere  I  have  mentioned,  but  have  been  unable  even  to  pay  the 
two  guineas  where  there  has  been  a  family. 

16.944.  What  has  happened  in  that  case  ? — He  has  been  removed. 

16.945.  {Lord  Tatmton.)  Are  your  buildings  suitable  ?— I  think  very 
suitable. 

16.946.  How  were  they  provided  ? — Out  of  the  endowment  of  1,500^. 
All  that  is  on  the  premises  now  has  been  gathered  out  of  an  economic 
use  of  the  income  of  the  school. 

16.947.  I  suppose  you  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  education  of 
girls  in  your  school  ? — No. 

16.948.  You  aro  probably  aware  of  the  sort  of  education  which  the 
sisters  of  your  pupils  receive  in  Exeter  ? — Yes. 

16.949.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  some  means  should 
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be  taken  to  afford  facilities  for  girls  as  well  as  boys  ? — I  think  it  would    Mr.  C.  Long. 
be  a  great  boon.  

16,950.  Do  you  think  that  anything  of  the  nature  of  your  school  for   1st  May  1866. 

boys  might  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  the  education  of  girls  ? — I     ' 

believe  there  is  some  sum  that  the  trustees  may  expect  for  that  purpose 
when  the  funds  are  sufficiently  good  ;  when  the  returns  from  the  estate 
ai-e  sufficient,  and  also  two  exhibitions  of  50/.  for  boys  for  their 
furtherance  in  life. 

]  6,95] .  Do  you  mean  that  you  believe  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
establish  a  girls'  school  ? — Nothing  is  in  contemplation,  but  a  provision 
is  made  in  the  Crown  warrant,  and  this  has  not  been  yet  acted  on. 


APPENDIX. 


Extracts  from  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Acland  by  Mark  Kknnawat, 

Esq.,  relative  to  Hele's  School,  at  Exeter,  and  other  matters. 
My  dear  Sir,  Hoopern,  Exeter,  11th  Novr.  1865, 

Hele's  Exeter  Queen's  School. 
You  are  well  aware  that  there  exists  in  this  city  an  ancient 
"  free  "  grammar  school,  which  professes  to  afford  the  education  required 
both  for  boys  who  are  preparing  for  the  universities  or  the  higher 
branches  of  the  learned  professions,  and  continue  their  education  to  the 
age  of  21,  and  for  those  who  commence  a  practical  career  at  the  age  of 
18,  as  officers  in  the  array,  many  solicitors,  surgeons,  engineers,  manu- 
facturers, large  farmers,  &c. 

You  will  also  recollect  there  are  several  schools  in  the  city,  supported 
by  public  funds  or  voluntary  subscriptions,  where  the  children  of  the 
labouring  and  very  poor  inhabitants  obtain  suitable  education  as  a 
charity. 

The  Class  educated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  very  important  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  city 
with  a  population  of  from  30,000  to  40,000  is  not  comprised  in  either 
of  the  classes  whose  education  is  provided  for  by  the  schools  above 
referred  to.  And  when  it  was  arranged  that  a  portion  of  the  income 
fl-om  Hele's  estates,  which  had  fallen  to  the  Crown,  should  be  gi-anted 
to  Exeter  for  educational  purposes,  the  Treasury,  after  much  inquiry, 
detei-mined  to  frame  a  Crown  warrant  in  such  terms  as  v/ould  empower 
the  local  trustees  named  therein  to  work  a  scheme  for  the  education  of 
the  sons  of  that  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  who,  on  the  one  hand, 
were  unable  to  pay  for  the  education  at  the  grammar  school,  and  on  the 
other  unwilling  to  accept  education  as  a  simple  charity. 

Number,  Payments,  Sfc.  of  Scholars. 

The  course  of  education  to  be  pursued  in  the  school  was  ai-ranged 
with  the  object  of  affisrding  such  instruction  as  would  duly  educate  the 
sons  of  shoopkeepers  and  others  carrying  on  business  on  theii"  own 
account,  who  were  unable  to  pay  61.  or  SI.  a  year  for  their  sons'  educa- 
tion as  well  as  for  the  sons  of  the  large  body  of  clerks  in  public  offices, 
merchants'  counting-houses,  and  lawyers'  and  other  offices,  as  well  as 
respectable  inhabitants  of  small  income.  The  scholars  are  received 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  12  years;  those  under  10  years  pay  11.  Is. 
a  year,  those  above  10  years  pay  21.  2s. 

The  scheme  of  education  was  directed  to  preparing  a  student  at  the 
aee  of  15  for  well  discharging  the  duties  of  a  clerk  in  public  or  private 
^  3  G  2 
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Mi:  C.  Long,   offices,  or  Jepartments  of  business  of  all  descriptions  ;  and  the  lads  are 
7,  found,  on  10  years'  experience,  to  be  so  efficient  in  these  occupations, 

1st  May  1866.  ^^j^j^j.  (.j^g  school  is  very  commonly  resorted  to  to  furnish  this  class  of  assis- 
tants.  The  parents  finding  their  sons  so  prepared  as  to  be  easily 
"  placed  "  in  the  occupation  and  position  they  desire  them  to  keep,  now 
anxiously  seek  admission  ;  and  although  the  school  for  some  years  after 
it  opened  had  not  more  than  50  or  60  scholars,  it  has  now  150,  and  the 
trustees  are  obliged  to  reject  numerous  applications  every  quarter  on 
account  of  their  number  being  full. 

On  further  examination  of  the  'working  of  Hele's  school,  it  would 
probably  lie  shown  that  if  that  establishment  was  enlai'ged  so  as  to 
receive  and  educate  200,  instead  of  150  scholars,  the  portion  of  the 
population  here  (35,000)  which  forms  the  class  for  whose  sons'  educa- 
tion it  was  established  would  be  sufficiently  jn'ovided  for. 

Site  and  JBuildhic/s,  with  Suggestions  for  Applicatiun  of 
Charitable  Funds. 

The  grant  from  the  Crown  for  purchase  of  a  site  of  ground  and  for 
school  buildings  (1.500/.)  was  made  the  more  beneficial  for  the  latter 
purpose  by  obtaining  a  large  site  of  land  for  1,000  years,  at  an  annual 
rent  of  16/.,  the  payment  of  which  is  not  felt  out  of  income,  and  left 
the  entire  sum  applicable  for  building  the  school-house,  class  rooms, 
and  master's  house,  and  enclosing  in  a  handsome  manner  :i  large  play- 
ground of  more  than  an  acre. 

In  considering  the  returns  from  Hole's  school  to  your  Commission, 
you  will  not  overlook  the  great  assistance  shown  to  be  derived  from  the 
annual  payment  by  the  students,  with  this  addition  to  tlie  Crown  grant 
of  300/.  a  year.  The  trustees  have  always  a  balance  in  their  banker's 
hands,  and  this  accumulates  in  four  or  five  years  to  an  amount  which 
enables  the  trustees  to  make  some  valuable  addition  to  the  extentof  tvro 
or  three  hundi-ed  pounds,  by  some  new  school  building. 

You  will  hear  what  your  assistant  commissioner  reports  of  our 
school-house  and  class  rooms,  the  master's  dwelling  house,  iJie  large 
covered  building  for  exercise,  and  the  extensive  playground,  enclosed, 
jjlanted,  and  laid  out  in  the  most  permanent  manner. 

The  grant  for  all  these  purposes,  including  also  the  purchase  of  the 
land,  was  only  1,300/. 

The  obtaining  the  land  for  1,000  years  in  consideration  of  .an  annual 
payment  of  16/.,  instead  of  applying  pi'obably  one-half  of  the  whole 
grant  in  paying  for  the  inheritance,  was  the  means  of  accomplishing  the 
work.  It  would  otherwise  have  failed,  as  the  residue  of  the  grant  would 
not  have  provided  proj^er  building  accommodation. 

The  whole  land  was  nearly  two  acres.  Hele's  trustees  obtained  a 
grant  of  it  for  one  thousand  years  from  the  corporation  of  the  poor 
of  Exeter,  at  a  clear  annual  rent  of  16/.  (which  was  more  than  double 
the  income  the  corporation  had  ever  before  derived  from  the  same 
laud),  the  Treasury  and  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  both  approving 
the  transaction. 

I  am  led  to  call  your  special  attention  to  this  point,  first,  that  you 
may  fully  estimate  the  great  relief  it  would  be  to  the  work  your  Com- 
mission is  charged  with,  if  you  could  point  out  a  mode  of  obtaining 
land  for  the  necessary  school  buildings  without  requiring  the  money 
for  immediate  payment  of  the  value  of  the  freehold. 

Secondly,  that  you  may  consider  whether  what  was  done  by  Hele's 
trustees  may  not  be  carried  out  genei'ally. 

You  will  recollect  that  the  various  bodies  of  parochial  feoffees  and 
charity  trustees  hold  large  quantities  of  laud  in  every  city,  town,  and 
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district  in  the  kingdom.     These  knds  are  for  a  hirge  part  subject  to    Mr.  C.  Loun. 

fixed  payments  for  charitable  purposes,  and  frequently  subject  only  to         

superstitious  purposes.     The  rents  of  such  lands  are  commonly  under    1st  May  186G. 

10/.  per  acre,  and  if  such  annual  rent  were  increased  by  50  per  cent. 

upon  long  leases  of  500  or  1,000  years  (as  in  Hcle's  school),  the  charity 
ivould  derive  an  increased  income,  and  the  additional  security  of  a  large 
and  valuable  building,  and  the  educational  undertakings  would  be 
relieved  from  raising  capital  for  the  purchase  of  lauds. 

It  might  assist  your  laljours  if  tlie  Charity  Commission  would  furnish 
you  in  a  tabular  form  with  a  schedule  of  all  real  and  personal  property 
asoeitfliued  to  have  been  given  to  feoffees  and  trustees  for  superstitious 
uses  ;  also  for  specific  charity  gifts,  such  as  stated  quantities  of  bread, 
shirts  and  shifts,  stated  sums  of  money  annually,  &c.,  where  the  present 
annual  receipts  of  such  properties  greatly  exceed  the  amounts  required 
for  the  respective  specified  gifts. 

I  ara  one  of  the  feoffees  of  a  parish  in  this  city,  where  we  dis- 
tribute above  100/.  a  year,  derived  i'roui  lands  bequeathed  for  the 
above  kind  of  gifts,  one-fourth  of  whicli  rents  would  satisfy  the  original 
charitable  bequests,  and  the  residue  would  be  mucli  better  applied,  under 
the  authority  of  Farliameut,  to  purposes  of  education  ;  as  at  present 
disposed  of,  the  fund  for  the  most  part  merely  increases  the  sale  of  beer 
and  spirits  in  the  parish  for  a  few  days. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  whether  Parliament  should  not  give  a 
central  board  of  education  power  to  take  any  charity  lands  not  exceed- 
ing four  acres  for  providing  school  buildings,  securing  to  the  charity 
an  income  equal  to  that  which  is  now  derived  from  sucli  lands,  or  they 
are  worth  to  be  immeduitely  let. 

Tlie  trustees  are  about  to  apply  to  the  Ci'own  foi*  an  increased  grant 
from  Hele's  estates  and  fund  undisposed  of. 

Ilelc's  estate  was  parcel  of  the  extensive  manors  and  lands  of  the 
famous  and  "  pious  Elizous  Hele,"  who  devised  all  his  lands  to  trustees, 
directing  them,  to  declare  tlio  charitable  uses  to  which  they  should  be 
applied.  The  trustees  made  such  declaration  as  to  a  small  portion  only, 
and  continued  for  above  200  years  to  dispose  of  the  rents  of  the  residue. 
At  length  a  Bill  in  Chancery  was  filed  against  the  heirs  of  these 
trustees,  and  all  the  estates  of  which  no  charitable  uses  had  been 
declared  were  deci-eed  to  be  vested  in  the  Crown.  Under  this  suit  (still 
existing)  the  Crown,  fi-om  time  to  time,  directs  the  application  of  the 
income  of  the  estates  and  the  accumulations,  and  from  that  source  the 
Exeter  school  received  its  foundation  \yy  Eoj'al  wairant.  You  will 
recollect  nearly  all  Clyst  St.  Laurence  is  part  of  Hele's  charity  estate. 
You  will  find  the  whole  history  in  the  charity  reporls  in  House  of 
Commons  libraiy.  It  would  assist  your  present  inquiries  to  read  it  with 
attention. 

WJien  the  Municipal  Act  was  passed  all  the  charity  lands  and  monies 
administered  by  the  old  corpoi-ation  were  placed  in  two  bodies  of 
charity  trustees,  one  called  the  Church  Charity  Trustees,  the  other  the 
General  Charity  Trustees.  And  these  two  bodies  now  administer  all' 
these  charities,  of  v.-hich  a  return  would  be  useful  to  your  Commissiouj 
and  could  easily  be  furnished. 

A  Local  Board  of  Education. 

I  have  considered  the  question  on  which  you  ask  my  opinion  viz., 
the  constitution  of  local  boards  of  education  for  the  middle  class.  I 
would  suggest  that  attention  should  be  first  directed  to  the  several 
bodies  ecclesiastical  and  civil  already  existing  in  the  city  or  district 
for  w;]ich  the  board  is  formed.     A  very  large  proportion  of  the  mem- 
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Mr.  C.  Long,    bers  of  these  bodies  rightly  possess  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
—  It  would  bo  well  that  the  board  should  have  in  itself  the  advantages 

1st  May  1866.  both  of  permanency  and  of  change.   The  board  should  also  be  supervised 
and  under  qualified  control. 

Public  bodies  are  much  alike  in  most  of  the  large  cities  and  towns  ; 
although  they  vary  in  name,  the  duties  are  similar,  and  so  is  the  rank 
and  qualifications  of  persons  who  are  members.  With  reference  to  this 
city,  a  boaid  of  education  constructed  in  the  following  manner  would 
probably  well  answer  such  a  purpose  : — 

1.  The  Dean  of  Exeter. 

2.  The  Archdeacon  of  Exeter. 

3.  The  Junior  of  the  Cathedral  Canons. 

4.  The  Mayor  for  the  time  being. 

5.  The  Judge  of  the  County  Court. 

6.  The  Senior  Magistrate  not  being  Mayor. 

8.  The    Senior   and   Junior    Member   of    ('•he   Municii)al   Town- 
Covincillors. 
10.  Two  Parochial   Beneficed  Clergy,  changing  every  two  years. 

14.  Four  Ministers  not  of  the  Established  Church,  beneficed  to  the 

amount  of  1001.  a  year,  changing  also. 

15.  The  Governor  of  tlie  Corporation  of  the  Poor. 

17.  The  Senior  Physician  and  Senior  Surgeon  of  the  Devon  and 

Exeter  Hospital. 

18.  The  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School. 

19.  The  Resident  Roman  Catholic  Priest. 

20.  The  Master  of  the  Tucker's  Hall  (usually  a  principal  merchant 

or  banker). 

21.  The  Head  Master  of  Hele's  School. 

You  will  observe  that  the  position  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
above  list  would  afford  the  assurance  of  a  first-class  education.  Such  a 
board  would  seem  to  secure  collectively  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  resident  small  tradesmen,  first-class  mechanics,  and  artizans,  and 
the  large  class  of  senior  clerks  and  officials.  The  members  would  also 
be  accessible  to  the  various  sections  of  the  entire  middle  class.  It 
would  be  easy  to  increase  or  diminish  the  character  of  permanency  or 
change  in  tho  entire  board. 

My  life-long  experience  both  as  member  and  ofiicer  of  bodies  of  men 
of  this  kind  charged  with  the  execution  of  public  duties  satisfies  me 
that  too  gi-eat  permanency  is  the  canker  that  destroys. 

I  believe  I  have  answered  all  your  inquiries,  and  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  furnishing  any  other  information  you  desire. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Mark  Kennaway. 

B.  Hill,  Esq.  BiRKBECK  HiLL,  Esq.,  B.C.L.,  examined. 

___'  16,952.  (Lwd  Taunton?)  You  are  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 

Oxford  ? — I  am. 

16.953.  You  are  now  master  of  the  Bruce  Castle  school  at  Totten- 
ham ? — I  am  one  of  the  head  masters. 

16.954.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — Rather  over  seven 
years. 

16.955.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  school ;  is  it  a  private  school? — 
Yes,  entirely. 

16.956.  I  believe  your  family  have  been  connected  with  it  for  some 
time  ? — Yes  ;  my  father  and  grandfather  both,  hut  many  years  ago 
the  school  was  not  at  the  same  locality. 
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16.957.  In  what  locality  ? — Hazlewood,  near  Birmingham.  B.  Hill,  Esq., 

16.958.  You  mean  a  school  conducted  on  the  same  principles  ? — On        B.C.L. 
the  same  principles. 

16.959.  What  mimber  of  boys  are  therein  the  school  at  present?    1st  May  1866. 
—78.  _  _  

16.960.  What  -is  the  social  condition,  speaking  generally,  of  those 
boys  ? — They  are  the  sons  of  merchants  and  professional  men. 

16.961.  May  I  ask,  as  a  means  of  testing  to  a  certain  degree  their 
condition,  what  is  the  annual  cost  of  education  for  these  boys  ? — 
About  80/. 

16.962.  Then  I  presume  at  that  rate  you  get  what  may  be  called  the 
sons  of  the  upper  stratum  of  the  middle  classes  ? — Yes. 

16.963.  I  believe  there  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting your  school  with  reference  to  the  use  that  is  made  of  the  boys 
in  instructing  and  maintaining  discipline  among  one  another  ? — More  in 
maintaining  the  discipline  than  in  instructing. 

16.964.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  generally  what  those 
peculiarities  consist  of  ? — It  consists  in  the  mode  of  self-government. 
We  have  boys  who  in  a  certain  way  correspond  to  the  sixth-form  boys 
at  a  public  school,  whom  we  call  "  guardians."  They  are  elected  by  a 
process  of  indirect  election  by  the  whole  school  at  the  beginning  of 
each  term,  a  process  which  throws  the  power  of  election  very  much 
into  the  upper  boys.  We  divide  the  whole  school  at  the  beginning  of 
the  half  year  into  electoral  divisions.  In  the  lowest  electoral  division 
perhaps  there  will  be  18  boys,  in  the  highest  only  three  or  four. 
These  electoral  divisions  choose  a  body  of  electors,  who  choose  the 
guardians. 

16.965.  Do  you  find  the  boys  generally  are  satisfied  with  this  dis- 
tribution of  the  suffrage  ? — Very. 

16.966.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Do  I  understand  that  not  merely  are  the 
guardians  elected  by  the  boys,  but  the  guardians  themselves  also  have 
a  choice  of  such  boys  as  will  constitute  their  circle  ? — Yes. 

16.967.  It  is  a  limited  circle,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

16.968.  Will  you  state  how  that  is  ? — Each  guardian,  besides  being  a 
guardian  over  the  whole  school,  has  10  boys  especially  under  his  own 
care  and  management. 

16.969.  Are -they  selected  according  to  ago,  according  to  their  being 
in  the  same  class,  or  how  ? — No ;  the  guardians  draw  lots  as  to  who 
shall  have  the  first  choice  from  among  those  who  are  not  guardians, 
and  they  go  right  through  the  school,  each  guardian  choosing  one  in 
turn. 

16.970.  Is  there  a  peculiarly  close  connexion  between  the  guardian 
and  the  boys  who  constitute  his  circle  ? — ^Yes  ;  if  the  boys  behave  well 
his  standmg  is  improved  in  the  school  ;  if  they  behave  ill  his  standing 
is  injured  in  the  school. 

16.971.  How  is  that  ? — We  have  a  system  of  marks  by  which  our 
monthly  grade,  as  we  call  it,  is  arranged.  If  the  boys  in  a  guardian's 
circle  are  industrious  and  behave  well,  more  marks  are  carried 
to  his  account ;  if  they  behave  ill  fewer  mai'ks  are  carried  to  his 
account. 

16.972.  Are  the  different  members  of  the  circle  closely  connected 
with  each  other  ? — Yes,  on  the  behaviour  of  each  one  of  the  members 
of  the  circle,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  amount  of  holiday  given  on  the 
half-holidays  is  regulated  for  the  other  boys. 

16.973.  Have  you  a  weekly  report  of  the  conduct  of  these  boys  con- 
stituting the  circle? — Yes  ;  I  receive  every  day  one  of  the  circles  with 
the  guardian  at  the  head.   I  look  over  the  report  sent  in  by  the  masters 
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^'  Ti'^h  r'**'   °-^*'^®  performance  of  every  boy  in  the  presence  of  his  guardian,  and 

B.C.L.        oitlier  praise  liim  or  blame  him  accordingly. 
1 'J- MavTsGC         16,974.  Does  that  take  place  before  the  whole  school? — No,  each 
"_"  0113  comes  privately,  his  guardian  only  being  present;  then  they  all 

come  in  in  a  bodj',  and  the  general  result  of  the  conduct  of  the  whole 

circle  is  commented  ou. 

16.975.  Is  there  a  weekly  report  ? — Afterwards  there  is  a  weekly 
I'cport  of  the  conduct  of  the  whole  school  drawn  up  by  the  masters. 

16.976.  What  eifect  has  that  upon  the  respective  circles  and  their 
guardians,  has  it  a  stimulating  effect  ? — The  circles  are  compared  to  a 
certain  degree  one  with  the  other. 

16.977.  Have  you  found  that  that  practically  has  a  beneficial  effect 
in  inducing  them  to  compete  with  each  other  lor  the  highest  places  ? — 
Yes. 

16.978.  Do  the  guardians  meet  the  head  masters  at  stated  times,  and 
for  what  purpose  ? — Yes,  about  once  a  week.  I  consult  thera  on  the 
general  state  of  the  school.  I  do  not  ask  for  reports  about  iiidiAidual 
boys,  but  I  ask  them  if  thei'e  are  any  bad  practices  of  any  kind  existing 
in  the  scliool.  They  also  to  a  certain  degree  pass  regulations  as  vcgavds 
the  school,  and  also  they  have  the  ma,nagemeiit  of  a  fund  of  money 
vfhich  we  place  in  their  hands  for  supplying  books  for  the  library, 
cricket  apparatus,  and  everything  of  tliat  kind  ;  they  have  at  their 
disposal  about  100^,  a-year. 

16.979.  Do  you  ever  modify  your  school  in  consequence  of  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  these  guardians  ? — Yes  ;  at  times  tliey  point  out 
something  which  they  think  defective  in  the  system,  and  wc  always 
consider  it. 

16.980.  Has  the  head-master  any  veto  over  the  recommendations  of 
the  guardians,  or  do  any  of  the  recommendations  assume  the  form  of  law? 
— No,  they  are  subject  to  a  veto.  I  have  never  myself  exercised  this 
veto,  however,  as  regards  their  disj)Osal  of  the  money ;  I  have  ahvays 
approved  of  the  way  in  which  they  have  employed  it. 

16.981.  What  is  about  the  amount  of  the  funds  wliich  you  say  are 
at  their  disposal  ? — Eather  over  lOOZ.  a-j'ear. 

16.982.  Has  that  been  so  for  a  good  many  years  ? — Yes;  I  have 
only  an  account  from  1838;  since  that  time  they  have  disposed  of  rather 
over  3,000Z. 

16.983.  How  is  that  fund  raised  ? — We  paj'  it,  but  of  course  the 
charge  for  the  school  is  rather  higher  than  it  would  be  if  v/e  had  not  to 
meet  this. 

16.984.  For  what  purposes  is  it  used  ? — For  supplying  the  school 
library,  for  supplying  all  the  expenses  connected  with  the  cricket 
matches  and  the  gymnastic  apparatus ;  sometimes  the  boys  have 
published  a  school  magaziue  by  the  aid  of  the  money. 

16.985.  Is  your  school  library  a  large  one  ? — About  3,000  volumes. 

16.986.  Is  it  made  much  use  of  by  the  boys  ? — Yes;  wc  reward 
them  if  they  read  in  their  leisure  hours  books  of  instruction,  and  pass  an 
examination- in  them. 

16.987.  In  what  way  are  they  rewarded,  pecuniarily  or  by  marks  ? — 
By  marks. 

16.988.  Would  you  state  to  us  what  is  the  system  of  training  in 
moral  habits  which  you  iiave  for  the  boys  ? — The  masters  meet  once 
a-weck,  as  I  mentioned  before,  and  they  take  some  one  department  of 
conduct,  as,  for  instance,  honesty,  carefulness  of  property,  or  respect. 
They  go  through  this  account  as  regards  every  boy.  If  a  boji-  had 
been  found  to  have  done  anything  dishonest  or  been  mischievous  he 
•would  have  an  entry  made  against  him  in  that  department  of  conduct, 
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and  lose  marks  in  consequence.     The  boj's'  privileges  depend  to  a  great   ^-  -^'''i  ^-■''V-i 
extent  on  their   standiug  well  in  these  departments.     If  a  boy  were  •'• 

found  to  be  truthful,  and  he  had  never  been  found  to  have  acted  unfairly   .  , , ,    ' . ,..  .j. 

at  the  examinations,  the  trust  placed  in  him  would  be  gradually  increased     . 1  _1.. 

till  at  last  not  only  would  he  be  allowed  at  any  hour  of  daylight  to 
leave  the  premises  without  saying  where  he  was  going,  but  also  he 
would  have  permission  to  take  others  who  were  not  similarly 
privileged ;  that  is  one  of  the  privileges, 

16.989.  If  good-conduct  marks  are  given,  do  those  marks  give  a 
particular  place  or  position  in  the  school,  higher  or  lower  ? — Yes,  the 
monthly  list  is  arranged  in  accordance  with  them.  General  conduct  is 
one  brand),  industry  at  lessons  another,  punctuality  .another ;  they  are 
all  carried  in. 

16.990.  The  position  of  the  boy  in  the  school  is  governed  by  the 
number  of  marks  ? — ^Yes. 

16.991.  That  is  for  the  next  month  ? — Yes. 

16.992.  Witli  regard  to  any  half-yearly  result,  has  it  any  effect  on 
the  prizes  ? — Yes,  they  are  given  in  accordance  with  this  list.  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  a  boy  who  told  a  falsehood  to  get  a 
prize  of  any  description. 

16.993.  Are  your  prizes  for  good  conduct  or  moral  conduct  1. — For 
all  combined  together. 

16.994.  Diligjncc  and  attainments? — Yes;  an  idle  boy,  of  course, 
could  not  get  one, 

16.995.  Do  yon  think  that  the  plan  of  recording  the  marks  is  a 
useful  plan  ? — I  think  so.  I  imagine  it  is  derived  from  a  plan  in- 
stituted by  Benjamin  Franklin  for  his  own  improvement.  In  his  auto- 
biography he  shows  a  similar  plan  for  improving  himself.  It  clearly 
sets  before  a  person  any  falling  off  in  his  conduct.  We  do  it  for  the 
boy  instead  of  the  boy  doing  it  for  himself. 

16.996.  Do  you  consider  that  better  than  trusting  to  the  memory  of 
the  master  ? — Ye.s,  with  so  many  boys  a  master  might  easily  forget  an 
act ;  he  might  even  assign  it  to  the  wrong  boy. 

16.997.  Suppose  a  boy  were  to  tell  a  falsehood,  would  he  be  able  soon 
to  recover  his  position,  or  would  that  consign  him  to  a  low  position  for 
some  considerable  time  ? — It  would  take  a  year  or  more  of  straight- 
forvv-ard  behaviour  for  him  to  recover  his  place. 

16.998.  Will  you  describe  to  us  if  there  are  any  other  respects  in 
which  the  boys'  privileges  depend  upon  these  marks,  the  position  which 
he  has  acquired  in  the  school  ? — I  think  I  have  mentioned  before  that 
to  a  certain  extent  the  weekly  holidays  depend  on  their  marks. 

16.999.  With  reference  to  the  school  boundaries  ? — Y'es,  v/e  always 
allow  the  boys  at  a  certain  hour  to  go  beyond  the  boundaries  into  the 
village,  but  the  more  a  boy  establishes  a  character,  the  longer  he  is 
allowed  to  be  absent,  and  the  more  he  is  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
others. 

17.000.  Not  merely  are  the  guardians  permitted  to  take  others  with 
them  but  some  of  the  boys,  the  members  of  the  circle,  if  found  very 
trustworthy  ? — Yes,  even  a  boy  of  12  or  13  might  have  earned  such  a 
character. 

17.001.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  you  hold  weekly  meetings  of 
the  masters  and  have  weekly  reports  ? — Yes. 

17.002.  Will  you  state  any  particulars  with  regard  to  these  weekly 
meetinn's  ? — At  these  weekly  meetings  the  masters  are  invited  to  make 
any  suggestion  for  the  better  management  of  the  school.  We  also 
consider  the  conduct  of  every  boy  individually  and  also  the  conduct  of 
the  school  taken  as  a  whole.     On  this  the  weekly  report  is  founded. 
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B.  Hill,  Esq.,  wliich  is  read  the  next  day  before  the  whole  school ;  in  accordance  with 
B.C.L.        this  vreeldy  report  a  larger  or  smaller  sum  of  money  is  added  to  that 

^  fiind  which  I  mentioned  as  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  guardians,  and 
istMaylsee.    an  hour's  holiday  is  given  or  withheld  on  every  alternate  Wednesday  or 

~       Saturday. 

17.003.  You  have  half-holidays  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  ? — ^Yes. 

17.004.  But  they  are  either  lengthened  or  abridged  according  to  the 
good  conduct  of  the  boys  ? — Yes. 

17.005.  Have  you  any  peculiar  method  of  cultivating  habits  of 
prudence  and  removing  temptation  to  acts  of  dishonesty  ? — Yes,  we 
invite  and  urge  our  boys  to  make  the  school  steward  their  banker. 
On  their  return  from  the  holidays,  when  they  always  bring  back  money, 
ho  goes  round  to  eveiy  boy  and  asks  him  if  he  wishes  to  put  money  in 
his  care,  on  the  understanding  that  twice  a  week  he  can  draw  it  out, 
and  that  no  questions  will  be  put  as  to  how  he  intends  to  spend  it. 
i>7  these  means  we  teach  them  habits  of  prudence  ;  the  money  does  not 
burn  a  hole  in  their  pockets,  and  their  companions  are  not  temjited  by 
the  money  being  left  in  open  places  to  commit  a  theft. 

1 7.006.  I-Ias  the  steward  sometimes  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in 
his  hands  ? — Sometimes  he  has  60/,,  sometimes  201.  ;  at  present  he  has 
about  18/. 

17.007.  How  many  depositors  may  there  be  out  of  the  whole  school  ? — 
At  Easter,  out  of  the  78  boys,  38  deposited  with  him.  I  looked  at  the 
account  just  before  coming  here  and  found  that  33  have  still  money 
•\-\'ilh  him. 

17.008.  You  find  that  this  plan  works  well  ? — Yes,  at  the  end  of  the 
h.ilf  year  there  is  sure  to  be  15/.  or  16/.  in  the  school  to  go  home. 

17.009.  {Lord  Taunton?)  There  is  no  interest  of  any  kind  given  on 
this  money  ? — No,  the  trouble  of  management  would  hardly  admit  of 
interest. 

17.010.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Have  you  a  benevolent  society  connected 
v/ith  your  school  ? — Yes. 

17.011.  Will  you  explain  what  that  is  and  how  it  works  ? — On  the 
first  assembly  after  the  holidays  a  collection  is  made  by  the  different 
guardians  throughout  the  school.  Most  of  the  boys  subscribe  a  shilling, 
which  gives  them  the  privilege  of  being  members  of  the  society  and 
noting  in  the  disposal  of  the  funds. 

17.012.  For  what  purposes  ? — For  charitable  purposes. 

17.013.  To  the  poor  ? — Yes,  the  boys  have  given  a  great  deal  to  the 
Life  Boat  Society,  the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum,  and  similar  charities,  and 
also  to  the  poor  of  the  village. 

17.014.  Do  they  themselves  decide  by  their  own  vote  how  they  shall 
be  applied  ? — Yes. 

17.015.  How  frequently  do  they  decide  that  ? — Whenever  we  hear  of  a 
deserving  case  we  lay  it  before  the  boys  ;  if  they  approve  of  it  they  vote 
whatever  they  think  fit  out  of  their  fund,  if  not  there  is  no  motion  made. 

17.016.  It  is  a  strictly  popular  vote,  is  it  ? — Yes,  every  one  who 
subscribes  a  shilling  has  a  vote. 

17.017.  Do  you  allow  fights  among  the  boys? — We  allow  them,  and  in 
consequence  they  hardly  over  take  place.  We  allow  them  under  restriction. 
If  a  boy  wishes  to  fight,  he  has  to  give  notice  to  tlie  masters  ;  he  is  then 
separated,  and  the  two  intending  combatants  are  kept  in  seclusion.  At 
the  end  of  six  hours  they  are  allowed  to  fight  in  a  retired  spot  under  the 
care  of  a  superintendent.  The  last  fight  of  this  kind  that  took  place  was 
when  I  was  about  six  years  old.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not 
occasionally  a  hasty  skirmish,  but  I  never  in  all  my  school  days  saw  a 
ring  ;  I  have  never  seen  such  a  sight. 
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17.018.  Are  your  boys  subject  to  any  system  of  examiuation  ? — Yes.    J3.  Hill,  Esq., 

17.019.  Are  they  by  the  masters  or  by  some  independent  authority  ? —        B.C.L. 
An  examiner  from  Oxford  examines  them  in  mathematics  twice  every 

year;  tlie  masters  examine  them  on  all  other  subjects.  ist  May  1866. 

17.020.  Is  there  one  appointed  by  the  board  which  conducts  local 
examinations  ? — No  ;  I  have  once  or  twice  applied  to  Professor  Price, 
and  he  has  sent  me  an  examiner ;  generally  I  have  written  to  some 
mathematical  tutor  of  a  college. 

17.021.  {Lord  Taunton^  You  did  not  write  to  a  gentleman  to  come 
and  examine  your  boys,  but  you  wrote  to  somebody  to  ask  him  to  choose 
somebody  ? — Sometimes  I  have  done  the  one,  and  sometimes  when  I 
have  not  known  an  examiner  I  have  done  the  other. 

17.022.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Do  you  pay  the  examiner  for  his  services  ? — 
Yes. 

17.023.  Do  you  approve  of  the  system  of  examination,  and,  if  so,  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  you  approve  of  it  for  the  picked  pupils,  or 
whether  you  would  approve  of  the  examination  extended  to  the  entire 
school  ? — I  approve  of  it  extending  to  the  entire  school.  I  have 
never  sent  any  boys  in  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examinations. 

17.024.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think,  generally  speaking,  the 
examination  is  more  valuable  when  the  examiner  is  totally  unconnected 
with  the  schoolmaster,  and  not  in  any  manner  selected  by  him  ? — Cer- 
tainly, and  therefore  I  suggest  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  should 
each  appoint  a  board  of  examiners,  to  whom  we  could  apply  for  an 
examiner. 

17.025.  (Dr.  Temple.)  Are  you  aware  that  the  Syndicate  at  Cam- 
bridge does  send  examiners  for  that  purpose  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that ; 
being  an  Oxford  man  I  have  always  kept  to  Oxford. 

17.026.  {Mr.  Baines.)  You  recommend  that  each  University  should 
appoint  a  board  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  examiners  ? — Yes. 

17.027.  Does  the  College  of  Preceptors  send  out  examiners  ? — I 
believe  it  does,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  weight  enough.  The 
board  is  not  of  that  weight  that  I  should  care  to  have  my  school 
examined  by  it. 

17.028.  Is  that  from  the  individual  inferiority  on  the  part  of  those 
sent,  generally  speaking,  or  is  it  the  higher  prestige  of  the  old  Univer- 
sities ? — It  is  the  prestige  of  the  old  Universities. 

17.029.  Does  your  examination  take  place  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  results  of  it  will  be  published  ? — I  have  genei-ally  published  the 
results,  but  what  I  should  wish  is  that  I  could  apply  to  Oxford  for  an 
examiner  who  would  publisJi  the  results  whether  good  or  bad.  If  there 
were  a  board  established  at  Oxford,  and  I  could  send  to  it  for  an 
examiner  to  examine  upon  certain  points,  on  the  understanding  that 
whether  he  was  pleased  or  not  he  would  publish  the  results,  I  would 
■willingly  do  it. 

17.030.  You  wish  then  there  would  bo  a  board  to  appoint  examiners 
in  each  of  the  Universities  ? — Yes. 

17.031.  With  the  understanding  that  the  results  of  their  examination 
should  be  published,  whether  the  master  approves  of  it  or  not  ? — ^Yes, 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  master  applies  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  shall 
be  compelled  to  be  examined,  but  if  he  chooses  to  apply  he  must  take 
the  consequences. 

17.032.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Do  you  think  that  many  masters  would  apply  ? 

I  think  they  would  be  driven  to  it  in  time  ;  I  do  not  think  they 

would  at  first. 

17.033.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  And  that  it  would  eventually  be  the  means  of 
drawing  a  line  between  good  and  bad  schools  ? — Yes. 
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'  B.C.L.  '  '        17,034.  {Mr.  Baines.)  It  would  give  a  cliaractei-  to  t!)(;ir  scliools  ? — 
-!_'_'        Vos. 

17.035.  And  a  person  shrinking  from  tliat  exaininiUiou  wo'-ild  be 
Considered  as  acknowledging  ths  inferiority  of  his  school  ? — Y03, 

17.036.  You  think  that  i(  must  gradually  work  its  way  ? — I  think  it 
vri'.l  gradually  almost  have  the  same  effect  as  a  compulsory  system  ol 
examination  without'  having  the  evils. 

17.037.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  would  have  the  two  separate 
boards  appointed  by  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridse  ? — 
Yes. 

17.038.  AVould  you  add  the  University  of  London  to  it  ? — For  those 
schools  who  educate  in  accordance  with  their  system  of  examination 
I  should  propose  to  add  it  ;  I  should  not  send  to  it  myself. 

17.039.  You  would  leave  the  schools  free  to  choose  ? — Yes,  I  think  a 
master  has  a  right  to  educate  his  boys  with  a  particular  view,  and  if  he 
does  so  he  should  be  able  to  have  them  examined  to  shovv  Vi'hetlier  lie 
has  succeeded. 

17.040.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Are  you  favourable  to  the  principle  of 
devising  a  system  by  which  certificates  of  competition  should  Ije  given 
to  schoolmasters,  which  might  be  either  voluntary  or  compulsory  ? — I 
think  you  would  have  first  to  devise  such  a  system  as  would  givesciiool- 
masters  confidence  in  that  board  of  examiners. 

17.041.  But  supposing  that  a  competent  machinerj^  could  be  csta- 
fciislicd,  do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  that  a  schoolmaster  might 
provide  himself  with  a  certificate  of  competency  ? — Not  as  a  compulsory 
matter. 

17.042.  Probably  the  question  would  apply  more  to  schools  of  a  far 
lov.'-er  class  than  yours  ?  — Yes. 

17.043.  I  mean  schools  for  what  may  be  called  the  lower  division  of 
the  middle  class  ? — Yes. 

17.044.  Do  you  think,  in  the  interests  of  education  in  the  country, 
taken  generally,  it  would  be  desirable  that  some  system  should  be 
established  by  which  certificates  of  comiDctency  could  be  given  to  scliool- 
masters  ? — And  be  compulsory. 

17,046.  No  ;  it  may  or  may  not  be  so  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
good,  but  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  I  should  approve  of 
compulsory  examination. 

17.046.  {Lord  T^i/ttelton.)  Should  the  Universities  confer  those 
certificates  ? — I  think  so. 

17.047.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  that  might  be  coupled  with 
a  system  of  registration  by  which  parents  might  at  once  see  whether 
the  master  of  a  school  to  whom  they  trusted  their  children  was  or  was 
not  a  certificated  master  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  approve  of  that. 

17.048.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Will  you  favour  us  with  your  views  as  to  the 
subjects  of  instruction  best  fitted  for  a  private  school  ;  whether  you 
think  they  should  be  numei'ous  or  few  ? — -I  think  they  should  be  com- 
paratively few,  so  that  one  may  attain  to  success  in  each.  If  too  many 
things  are  taught  thei'c  is  only  a  smattering  of  knowledge  through  the 
vi'hole  school. 

17.049.  You  prefer  that  accuracy  should  be  obtained,  rather  than 
great  variety  ? — Yes. 

17.050.  You  have  a  system  of  classification,  of  course,  in  the  school  ? 
—Yes. 

17.051.  And  that  is  essential  ? — Yes  ;  you  cannot  teach  a  subject,  I 
fhiuk,  unless  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  boys  learning  it  to  afford 
means  of  promotion  from  class  to  class.  When  I  was  a  boy  the  school 
vnis  nnnaged  on  a  somewhat  different  plan,  as  regards  the  teaching, 
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from  what  it  is  now ;  many  more  subjects  were  taught,  as,  for  instance,    S.  Hid,  Esq. 
chemistiy  and  niiturnl  philosopl)y.     The  objection  1  saw  to  it  was  that        iS.C.L. 

so  many  things  were  taught  that  there  was  not  a  proper  system  of  pro-  ~ 

motion  from  class  to  class.     If  you  have  only  10  boys  learning  a  subject      ^^ 

you  cannot  afford  a  master's  time  to  have  higher  and  lower  classes.  In 
a  large  school  of  500  or  600  boys  you  could  teach  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  because  you  could  get  enough  boys  in  it  to  admit  of 
classification,  while  in  a  smaller  school  of  YO  or  80  boys  you  cannot 
do  so. 

17.052.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  important  advantage  of  large  schools 
that  a  greater  vai'iety  of  subjects  can  be  efficiently  taught  ? — 1  think  so; 
I  think  it  is  a  decided  advantage  in  a  large  school. 

17.053.  (Lord  Taunton.')  Besides  that,  it  makes  it  worth  while  for 
competent  masters  to  engage  in  tuition  ? — Yes. 

17.054.  Supposing  the  endowed  schools  of  the  country  were  increased 
in  number,  and  made  more  efficient,  should  you  be  apprehensive  that  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  good  private  schools  ? — JN^o  ;  I  do 
not  think  so  ;  I  have  no  such  appreheasion  myself. 

17.055.  You  would  not  fear  the  competition  of  endowed  schools  ? 
—No. 

17.056.  There  would  always  be  room  for  everybody  ? — I  think  so  ;  I 
think  there  are  some  boys  who  are  much  better  fitted  for  public  than 
pi'ivate  schools,  and  others  the  contrary. 

17.057.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Are  you  favourable  to  special  instruction  with 
a  view  to  the  future  destination  in  life  of  the  pupils,  or  would  you 
rather  pursue  one  course  of  general  mental  cultivation  ? — I  should,  to 
a  very  considerable  degree,  consider  the  future  course  of  a  pupil,  but 
not  altogether  ;  for  instance,  if  a  boy  were  going  to  be  an  engineer, 
though  1  should  not  take  him  from  classics  altogether,  I  should  turn  his 
attention  very  much  more  to  mathematics.  I  sliould  not  like  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  his  future  career;  he  would  become  a  one-sided  man 
altogether. 

17.058.  Have  you  practically  found  that  that  plan  has  worked  v.-cU  ? 
—Yes. 

17.059.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  pupils  who  enter 
at  the  later  ages,  those  whose  whole  course  of  instruction  has  not 
taken  place  under  your  own  hands  ? — ^Yes  ;  we  sometimes  have  boys 
enter  at  the  age  of  14  or  15  w^lio  have  been  so  badly  taught  that  if  I 
should  follow  my  own  wish,  and  not  have  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
their  parents,  I  should  make  them  give  up  all  notions  of  learning  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  I  should  try  and  simply  fit  tliem  for  some  business  life. 
We  have  boys  come  at  15.  If  they  knew  no  Latin  at  all  there  would 
be  a  cliance  of  teaching  it  them  ;  but  they  have  got  so  hopelessly  con- 
fused in  it  that  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  look  upon  them  as  boys 
who  never  can  be  cultivated  highly,  and  therefore  to  give  them  as 
thorough  an  English  education  as  possible,  adding,  if  practicable, 
some  knowledge  of  a  modern  language. 

17.060.  Do  you  approve  of  half-yearly  prizes  to  the  boys  for  either 
good  conduct  or  attainments  ? — I  think  them  on  the  whole  good. 

17.061.  Do  you  adopt  them  ?.— Yes. 

17.062.  Do  those  prizes  consist  of  books,  or  what  ? — Chiefiy  of 
books. 

17.063.  What  is  the  ago  at  which  the  boys  generally  leave  you  ; 
can  you  assign  any  age  ? — Veiy  few  under  16.  I  should  think  between 
16  and  17  is  the  general  age. 

17.064.  Is  it  generally  to  go  to  business  or  to  go  to  professions  ? — 
To  boih  ;  I  have  not  many  at  the  Universities. 
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B.  Hilt,  Esq.,        17,065.  Those  who  go  to  the  Universities  of  course  stay  longer  ? — 

JoA^.        Yes  ;  one  or  two  also  go  to  public  schools. 
istMay  18(56.        1'7;066.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  This  system  of  guardians  has  been  in 
"    force  in  the  school  for  a  long  time  ? — Yes  ;  40  or  50  years. 

17.067.  Are  you  aware  wliethcr  it  was  at  all  imitated  or  copied  from 
the  Winchester  system  ? — No,  it  is  tiikeu  from  M.  de  Fellenberg's 
school  at  Hofwyl. 

17.068.  Do  those  guardians  take  part  in  the  instruction  ? — ^No,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  tuition. 

17.069.  -Have  they  any  power  of  punishment  ? — They  have  a  certain 
power  of  punisliment.  Wo  have  a  peculiar  punishment  ;  often  if  a 
boy  is  troublesome,  instead  of  detaining  him  we  send  him  a  four-miles 
walk  into  the  country.  We  find  he  comes  back  in  perfect  good 
temper  ;  while  if  a  boy  has  been  detained  for  an  hour  he  is  in  a  sulk  at 
the  end  of  the  hour  from  not  having  had  exercise. 

17.070.  Have  you  any  corp  oral  punishment  in  the  school  ? — No 
there  has  been  none  for  45  years. 

17.071.  The  conduct  of  a  boy  in  one  of  these  circles  to  a  certain 
degree  affects  the  condition  of  all  the  others  ? — Yes,  as  regards  the 
holidays. 

17.072.  Do  you  follow  Captain  Macconochie's  mark  system  ? — On 
the  contrary  he  confessedly  took  his  system  from  ours. 

17.073.  {Dr.  Temple.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  how  the  marks  that 
are  given  for  good  cojiduct  bear  upon  the  organization  of  the  school. 
You  say  that  by  their  marks  the  boys  may  gain  or  lose  standing  in  the 
school.  Do  yoii  mean  that  a  boy  is  promoted  to  a  higher  class  in  con- 
sequence of  the  good  conduct  of  his  circle  ? — No  ;  the  boys  are,  of 
course,  classed  ;  but  -we  have  a  list  published  with  the  total  number 
of  marks  that  a  boy  has  got.  The  boy  with  tlie  highest  marks  is  put  at 
the  head  of  the  school  for  that  month. 

17.074.  Then  the  standing  in  the  school  is  something  quite  distinct 
from  the  classification  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

17.075.  For  what  purpose  is  this  standing,  as  you  call  it,  drawn  up  ? 
what  advantage  does  a  boy  get  from  being  at  the  head  of  the  school  ? — 
There  is  the  honour  and  the  position  of  it.  His  prize  at  the  end  of  the 
half-year  depends  not  on  his  being  higher  than  a  certain  boy  but  being 
up  to  a  certain  standard.  It  is  like  the  Oxford-class  system.  All  the 
boys  could  get  prizes  if  they  got  up  to  this  standard.  Of  course,  not 
above  one  in  four  or  five  does. 

17.076.  Prizes  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  depend  upon  this  standing  ? 
—Yes. 

17.077.  Does  anything  else  in  the  school  depend  upon  it  ? — Twice  a 
half-year  a  day's  holiday  is  given  in  accordance  with  this  standard.  In 
all  cases  where  one  boy  has  to  come  up  before  another,  for  instance,  in 
receiving  their  pocket  money,  they  take  places  by  this  standing. 
Whenever  one  is  to  be  let  off  before  another  the  highest  one  will  take 
precedence.  In  every  case  we  can  we  let  the  higher  one  derive  an 
advantage. 

17.078.  What  power  have  the  guardians,  or  have  they  any  power, 
of  checking  anything  tliat  is  going  on  wrong  without  referring  to  you  ? 
— They  have  the  j)ower  of  personal  influence.  If  th^y  saw  one  boy 
bullying  another  they  would  stop  it.  We  do  not  allow  them  to  use 
violence,  to  hit  the  boys. 

17.079.  {Lord  T^yttelton.')  Can  they  iuliict  this  four-mile  walk  ? — 
They  can  by  applying  to  me.  If  they  ask  me  I  almost  always  comply 
with  their  request. 

17.080.  Have  they  no  power  of  punishment  independent  of  you  ? — 
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They  can  take  away  an  hour  of  the  holiday  on  every  second  Wednesdp.y.  -^^  ^^ql 
or  Saturday,  but  that  is  not  often  done.  " 

17.081.  If  they  found  one  boy  bullying  another,  and  gave  him  a  box    ijt  May  1866 
on  the  ears,  should  you  make  any  objection  to  that  ? — I  should. 

17.082.  {Dr.  Temple.)  What  do  you  mean  by  depriving  a  boy  of  an 
hour  of  his  holiday  ;  what  has  the  boy  to  do  ? — He  has  to  stay  in  the 
schoolroom,  but  may  read  any  book  he  likes. 

17.083.  By  depriving  him  of  his  holiday  you  mean  detaining  him  in 
school  ? — In  play  time.  I  do  not  like  it  generally  ;  I  prefer  sending 
them  the  walk  ;  and  I  think  when  they  are  detained  they  are  only  more 
troublesome  afterwards. 

17.084.  What  is  the  nmnber  of  your  school  ? — 78. 

17.085.  Then  there  are  eight  guardians  ? — There  are  seven.  W'c 
began  with  70  at  the  beginning  of  the  half-year,  and  we  had  seven 
guardians  then. 

17.086.  Is  there  no  feeling  of  injustice  in  the  minds  of  the  boys  at 
choosing  their  circles  by  lot  ? — ^No  ;  the  one  who  draws  the  first  lot  has 
the  first  choice,  but  he  only  takes  one  boy. 

17.087.  The  one  who  has  got  the  last  lot  has,  as  it  were,  the  dregs 
of  the  school  ? — No  ;  the  one  who  has  the  first  lot  only  chooses  one,  the 
one  who  has  the  last  lot  after  having  taken  his  one  has  the  first  choice 
in  the  second  set  of  boys  chosen. 

17.088.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  How  do  you  ascertain  that  the  four  miles 
are  actually  walked  ? — One  of  the  older  boys  who  has  been  at  the 
school  a  long  while,  and  got  a  character  for  trustworthiness,  takes  charge 
of  those  sent. 

17.089.  {Dr.  Slorrar.')  Do  you  ever  have  recourse  to  expulsion  "i- — 
I  do  at  times. 

17.090.  How  do  you  deal  with  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  in  your 
circle  you  may  happen  to  have  one  black  sheep  who  weighs  down  all 
the  good  conduct  of  the  circle  ? — He  would  have  to  be  very  black  to 
weigh  down  the  whole  good  conduct  of  the  others  pulling  the  other 
way,  and  the  others  keep  a  watch  over  him.  They  keep  him  out  of 
scrapes. 

17.091.  Are  there  not  occasionally  cases  of  boys  that  cannot  even  be 
kept  straight  by  that  system  ? — If  I  saw  a  boy  who  was  of  a  certain 
age,  and  not  likely  to  do  well,  I  should  not  expel  him,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  half-year  I  should  write  to  his  father,  and  tell  him  that  he  was 
not  suited  to  our  school,  and  that  some  other  system,  perhaps,  would  do 
better. 

17.092.  You  are  occasionally  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  weeding 
out  ? — Certainly.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  do  it  if  I  sav/  that  a  boy  was 
not  doing  well. 

17.093.  Have  you  discontinued  the  teaching  of  natural  science 
altogether  in  your  school  ? — Fes,  altogether. 

17.094.  {Lord  Lyttelton^  Did  not  you  find  it  answer  ? — I  found  as 
long  as  the  teaching  was  a  kind  of  popular  lecture  with  a  good  many 
experiments  the  boys  liked  it  very  well ;  but  when  I  insisted  on  the 
teaching  of  what  might  be  called  the  grammar  of  chemistry,  the 
symbols,  &c.,  they  lost  most  of  their  relish  for  the  study.  It  may  be 
that  the  masters  did  not  teach  well ;  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  could  not  get 
the  result,  so  I  thought  I  had  better  give  it  up. 

17.095.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Would  you  be  prepared  to  offer  any  general 
expression  of  opinion  for  or  against  the  teaching  of  natural  science  in  a 
school  ? — I  think  it  depends  on  the  tastes  of  the  head  master.  If  I 
had  any  taste  that  way  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  lead  my  boys  to  be 
interested  in  it,  but  as  I  have  very  little  taste  that  way  I  cannot. 
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B.  lliU,  Esq.,        17,096.  Wo  have  had  it  stated  here  upon  high  authority  that  men 

BA\L.        coming  to  a  iinivei'sity  aro  found  to  be  singularly  deficient  in  the  simple 

istMav  1866    ^'^^^^  of  science,  and  that  it  would  bo  a  great  aclvantage  to  their  future 

'  ■    career  at  the  university  if  they  came  not  so  ignorant  as  they  do  coane  ; 

have  you  any  observation  to  make  upon  that  ? — I  do  not  think  that  a 
vei'y  partial  acquaintance  with  any  subject  is  very  advantageous.  I 
had  a  pupil  v.'Iio  matriculated  at  tlie  London  University  a  year  ago ;  he 
was  reading  Horace  with  me,  and  doing  it  very  well,  but  lie  had  such  a 
variety  of  things  to  get  up  that  he  had  to  leave  the  Horace  and  do  a 
book  or  so  of  Cassar  (which  was  required)  by  himself,  and  get  up  a 
number  of  smaller  subjects.  I  think  the  benefit  to  his  mind  would  have 
been  much  greater  if  he  could  have  kept  to  the  larger  subject,  and 
taken  it  more  thoroughly. 

17.097.  Do  you  teach  all  the  boys  Latin  ? — No,  not  all  ;  if  I  see  that 
a  boy  is  very  dull  I  recommend  his  father  not  to  let  him  go  on  with  it ; 
of  course  I  go  on  with  it  if  his  father  wishes  it. 

17.098.  {Lord  Li/ttelton.)  Yo  do  not  allow  a  genei-al  option  willi  the 
parents  ? — If  a  parent  told  me  he  did  not  wish  his  son  to  learn  Latin,  I 
should  not  make  him. 

17.099.  Do  you  often  find  that  ?— No,  rarely. 

17.100.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  What  would  you  do  with  a  boy  of  that  kind, 
supposing  the  boy  came  to  you  at  nine  or  10  years  i:if  ago,  and  he  did 
not  learn  classics  ? — At  nine  or  10  ;  if  I  got  him  so  early  as  that,  there 
are  very  few  boys  that  you  cannot  intei'est  in  Latin  if  you  begin  at  that 
age  ;  I  was  talking  more  of  those  who  coma  a  little  later. 

17.101.  Who  come  not  only  deficient  in  ability  but  defectively 
educated  ? — Yes. 

17.102.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Do  you  teach  modern  languages  ? — Yes. 

17.103.  What  modern  languages  ? — French  alone  is  included  in  the 
general  charge  ;  there  is  an  extra  charge  for  German. 

17.104.  Have  you  a  German  master? — Yes;  he  is  not  a  German, 
but  a  Pole. 

17.105.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  find  that  the  parents  value  the 
learning  of  French  ? — -Yes,  almost  everyone  learns  French. 

17.106.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Have  you  any  special  system  of  teaching 
English,  irrespective  of  the  course  through  the  classics  ? — Yes,  every 
boy  when  he  enters  the  school  is  put  into  a  reading  class,  where  lie  is 
made  to  read  very  carefully,  and  to  pronounce  correctly,  care  is  taken 
also  to  see  that  he  thoroughly  understands  the  meaning  of  all  the 
words ;  then  of  course  spelling  is  very  carefully  taught. 

17.107.  With  regard  to  English  grammai-,  etj'mology,  and  matters  of 
that  kind  ? — That  is  taught  in  this  reading  class.  The  meaning  of 
words,  the  composition  of  sentences,  &c.  are  eutei'cd  into  at  the  same 
time  ;  a  boy  is  kejit  in  it  for  a  year  or  two,  in  fact  a  dull  boy  is  kept 
there  all  the  (ime  he  is  at  school. 

17.108.  You  do  not  trust  mainly  to  classical  instruction  to  pi'ovide 
the  means  of  teaching  English  grammar,  but  you  teach  English  grammar 
nrethodicall}^  as  a  part  of  separate  instruction  ? — Yes,  at  the  same  time 
I  think  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  grammar  aids  very  much  to 
teach  English  grammar  ;  it  is  almost  easier  ■  to  teach  it  in  that  way,  but 
wo  do  both. 

17.109.  Do  you  teach  French  yourself? — Yes,  1  teach  the  lower 
class. 

17.110.  To  what  extent  do  you  find  French  can  supplement  Latin  in 
the  teaching  of  language  ? — I  do  not  think  French  can  ever  take  the 
place  of  Latin,  German  might. 
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17,111.  I  do  not  say  that  it  will,  but  do  you  think  that  in  the  hands  ^-  -^^m,  Esq., 

of  a  very  apt  instructor  it  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  occupy  the  place        B-C.L. 

that  a  classical  language  does  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  ,  ,  ~ 

°    ^  IstMaylSCG. 


Adjourned. 


Thursday,  3rd  May  1866. 

PRESENT  : 

Lord  Tatjnton. 

Loud  Ltttblton. 

Kev.  a.  W.  Thorold,  M.A. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P, 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

JoH.v  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ely  examined.  Very  Itev. 

17.112.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe,  in  connexion  witli  the  University       ""^j^   V- 
of  Cambridge,  yoti  took  a  great  interest  in  the  establishment  of  the   Srd  May  1866. 
system  of  middle-class  examinations  ? — I  took  some  part  in  it.  

17.113.  You  were,  I  think,  also  connected  with  the  Working  Men's 
College  at  Cambridge  ? — Yes,  I  had  something  to  do  witli  that  also. 

17.114.  You  have  probably  given  some  consideration  to  the  subject 
of  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  generally  in  this  country  ? — I 
have  thought  something  about  ii. 

17.115.  1  believe  there  is  a  cathedral  school  at  Ely  ? — There  is. 

17.116.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  to  us  the  nature  of  that 
school ;  first  of  all  what  is  its  endowment,  and  what  is  its  institution  ? 
— Tlie  school  is  part  of  the  general  cathedral  foundation.  It  has  no 
separate  estates  and  no  separate  income  ;  but  it  is  upon  the  foundation, 
and  is  recognized  by  the  statutes,  in  which  the  rules  for  the  government 
of  it  are  laid  down.  Those  rules  are,  as  I  need  hardly  say,  to  a  certain 
extent  antiquated;  the  income,  for  instance,  that  is  appointed  to  the 
masters,  for  there  are  two  masters  on  the  foundation,  would  be  entirely 
inadequate  to  secure  the  services  of  proper  persons.  We  have  there- 
fore modified  the  rules  as  far  as  we  can  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  We  have  given  incomes,  not  tliose  appointed  by  the  statutes, 
but  incomes  which  we  thought  suflScient  to  secure  the  services  of  gen- 
tlemen adequate  for  the  situations,  and  we  have  also  supplemented  the 
school  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  for  instance,  we  pay  a  portion  of  the 
stipend  of  the  third  master,  and  we  give  assistance  towards  teaching 
the  boys  singing,  and  in  one  way  or  another  we  spend  a  good  deal  of 
money  upon  the  school;  for  instance,  recently  the  dean  and  chapter 
have  given  the  boys  a  good  playground,  and  we  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  money  on  improving  the  school-rooms.  I  may  mention  that  the  dean 
and  chapter  sacrificed  their  brewery  for  the  sake  of  improving  their 
school.  The  school  appears  to  me  to  be  tolerably  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  place. 

17.117.  Is  Ely  one  of  the  new  foundations? — Tes.    Our  existing 
Statutes  are  of  the  date  of  King  Charles  the  Second. 

17.118.  By  those  statutes  is  there  any  distinct  sum  necessarily 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  or  is  it  left  in  any  degree 

2.  3  H 
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Very  Rev.      at  the  discretion  of   tlio   dean  and  chapter  ? — All  that  wo  could  be 
Dean  of  Ely.    bound  to  do  by  law  would  be  to  give  the  two  mastei's  a  certain  stipend, 

which  is  very  small.     The   statutable  stipends  of  the  two  masters  are 

3rd  May  1866.  jg;,  ^^  jq/.  respectively.  The  stipends  actually  given  are  loO^.  and 
lOOZ.  Besides  the  stipend  to  the  head  master  he  has  a  good  house  of 
residence,  and  the  means  of  accommodating  from  a  dozen  to  20 
boarders.  The  masters  also  receive  a  payment  from  the  boys.  Me  have 
gone  on  the  principle  of  making  it  to  the  interest  of  the  masters  to 
exert  themselves,  so  that  their  stipends  may  partly  depend  on  the 
flourishing  of  the  school.  With-  regai'd  to  the  boys,  tiiere  are  24 
boys  who  are  on  the  foundation  and  receive  a  smull  statutable 
payment  ;  this  we  have  not  increased  because  we  did  not  see  that  there 
w^as  any  very  great  advantage  in  paying  boys  to  be  taught.  We 
thought  it  was  much  better  to  give  them  what  we  were  bound  to  give 
them  by  the  statutes  and  to  afford  them  as  good  an  education  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  it  practically  comes  to  this,  that  the  24  boys  who  are  on 
the  foundation  get  a  good  education  almost  gratuitously. 

17.119.  Are  they  boarded  ? — They  are  not  boarded. 

17.120.  Ai-e  there  any  boarders  in  the  school  ? — There  ai-e  boarders 
in  the  school ;  but  that  is  a  private  arrangement  with  the  head  master. 

17.121.  Tou  do  not  interfere  with  that  ? — We  do  not.  We  allow  him 
to  take  as  many  boarders  as  his  house  will  accommodate,  and  to  charge 
such  terms  for  them  as  he  himself  finds  convenient.  The  fees  for  the 
day  boys  when  the  last  master  was  appointed  were  arranged  between 
himself  and  myself,  and  I  think  they  are  about  Zl.  a  quarter.  That  is 
what  we  charge  for  boys  not  on  the  foundation. 

17.122.  (Mr.  Baines.)  Day  boys  or  boardei-s  ? — ^Day  boy-i.  I  ought, 
I  think,  to  state  with  reference  to  om'  school,  that  it  is  in  no  way 
restricted  by  statute  to  the  city  of  Ely.  It  is  not  a  local  foundation 
at  all.  It  is  stated  that  the  master  is  to  teach  the  24  foundation  boys, 
and  he  is  likewise  to  teach  boys  from  all  quarters  T>"ho  like  to  come  to 
be  taught. 

17.123.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Why  is  it  called  the  ELing's  school  ? — We 
do  not  usually  call  it  the  King's  school.  We  call  it  the  Ely  Cathedral 
grammar  school,  but  it  is  sometimes  called  the  King's  school,  and  our 
late  master  rather  made  a  point  of  so  calUng  it ;  there  is  reallj'  no  great 
value  in  the  title,  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  impropriety  in  it,  inas- 
much as  the  school  was  founded  by  a  king. 

17.124.  (Lm-d  Taunton.)  So  far  as  day  scholars  are  concerned  the 
advantages  of  the  school  are  practically  pretty  much  limited  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Ely  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  ? — Practically  they 
are,  as  far  as  day  scholar's  me  concerned.  Boys  do  come  from  the 
adjoining  villages  ;  if  they  choose  to  come  from  any  distance  there  is 
nothing  in  the  rules  of  the  school  to  prevent  them. 

17.125.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  many  boarders  have  you  r — I  cannot 
tell  the  actual  number  of  boarders,  but  I  think  about  12. 

17.126.  {Lord  Taunton?)  Can  you  say  how  many  boys  there  are 
now  receiving  their  education  at  this  school  ? — ^I  think  about  36. 

17.127.  Altogether  ? — I  think  so. 

17.128.  {Mr.  Baines.)  You  said  12  boarders,  which  added  to  the  24 
on  the  foundation  makes  36  ? — It  would  be  something  of  that  kind. 
Perhaps  40  may  be  the  present  number  of  the  school;  I  really  do  not 
remember  the  precise  number. 

17.129.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  there  not  many  more  than  tl:at  number 
of  bovs  at  Ely  to  whom  a  good  education  at  the  cost  you  ha\  e  mentioned 
would  be  very  acceptable  and  useful  ? — Ely  is  a  very  small  place  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  a  labouring   population.     The  whole  population 
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is  not  above  6,000,  and  tlio  greater  pai't  are  of  the  labouring  clafss.  Vcnj  Rev. 

Though  it  is  called  a  city  in  consequence  of  its  having  a  cathedral,  it  is  ^''«"  of  Ely. 

in  reality  more  of  the  nature  of  a  large  village.  ~    " 

17.130.  In  reality  you  believe  that  this  school  does  supply  the  wants  "^        " 
of  that  class  of  society  in  point  of  education  for  their  children  who 

require  it  ? — I  really  believe  so. 

17.131.  They  consist,  I  suppose,  principally  of  the  tradesmen  of 
Ely  ? — The  sons  of  tradesmen  ;  that  is  the  kind  of  persons. 

17.132.  Do  farmers'  sons  in  the  neighbourhood  come? — There  are 
some  sons  of  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

17.133.  Speaking  generally,  what  kind  of  education  do  you  aim  at 
giving  these  boys  ? — The  plan  we  have  gone  upon  has  been  to  make  it 
as  far  as  possible  a  good  commercial  education,  based  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  Latin.  We  have  made  Latin  a  distinct  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  school,  not  with  the  notion  at  all  of  making  the  boys  Latin 
scholars,  but  with  the  notion  that  it  was  the  best  way  of  teaching  them 
their  own  tongues.  The  head  master  is  quite  competent  to  prepare 
boys  if  they  wish  it  for  the  university,  and  last  year  we  had  a  boy 
who  was  a  very  good  scholar,  and  who  went  up  to  Cambridge,  and  the 
dean  and  chapter  gave  him  an  exhibition  to  help  him  to  get  his 
education  there.  In  fact  we  have  given  notice  that  if  there  is  any  boy 
reported  to  us  as  deserving  of  being  sent  to  the  university,  and  his 
friends  wish  it,  we  will  give  him  an  exhibition  to  help  him'  in  his 
expenses  there. 

17.134.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  a  cathedral  school  such  as  yours 
should  become  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  upper  division  of  the 
middle  class  of  boys  who  are  ultimately  expecting  to  go  into  the 
learned  professions  and  to  the  university,  or  do  you  think  it  more 
useful  that  it  should  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  for  a  lower  division  of 
the  middle  class,  for  the  sons  of  tradesmen  and  so  forth  ? — I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  it  become  a  place  of  education  for  the  upper  classes.  I 
think  it  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  for  the  middle  classes.  I 
think  that  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  school,  and  I  think  situated 
as  it  is  it  would  be  most  useful  in  that  way. 

17.135.  Do  you  think  there  is  no  fear  of  a  school,  circumstanced  as 
yours  is,  with  a  master  capable  of  giving  a  very  superior  education 
to  a  boy,  and  that  education  being  at  so  reasonable  a  rate,  gradually 
becoming  an  upper-class  school  ? — I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  that 
Ely  is  a  place  to  which  persons  would  be  very  likely  to  send  their 
children  except  there  were  some  particular  cii'cumstances  leading  them 
to  do  so. 

17.136.  You  think  local  circumstances  wonld  check  any  tendency 
there  would  be  to  that  in  your  case  ? — I  think  so.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  mention,  as  we  were  speaking  of  the  mode  of  education,  that 
we  lay  a  good  deal  of  stress  upon  French.  We  give  the  boys  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  French,  thinking  that  in  these  days  of  rapid  com- 
munication it  is  a  very  great  advantage  for  a  boy  to  get,  at  all  events, 
some  knowledge  of  that  language.  I  may  add  that  the  school  is 
regulaily  examined  once  a  year  by  a  gentleman  selected  by  the  dean 
and  chapter,  a  Cambridge  man,  a  man  of  high  position,  who  sends  in  a 
report  to  the  dean  and  chapter. 

17.137.  Are  there  uny  general  words  in  your  foundation  which  would 
render  it  obligatory  upon  you,  either  morally  or  legally,  to  keep  this 
school  in  an  efficient  condition  ? — I  think  that  morally  it  is  quite 
obligatory  on  the  chapter  to  keep  it  in  an  efficient  condition,  because 
it  is  clearly  part  and  parcel  of  the  foundation.  It  clearly  was  the 
intention  that  the  cathedral  should  be  amongst   other  things  a  centre 

3  H  2 
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Dean^E'lv    °^  education  for  the  neighbouvhood,  but  legally,  I  apprehend,  we  should 

•''    ^e  bound  to  keep   it  in  a  most   hieificient  slate,  because   legally   we 

!rd  May  1866.  ^°'^^'^  ^^'^ ''°  compelled  to  give  more  than  the  small  statutable  slipends 

to  tlie  masters,  which  would  at  once  reduce  the  school  to  a,  state  of  utter 

inefficiency. 

17.138.  Do  you  believe  that  these  schools  were  founded  at  all  with 
ajiy  special  wish  to  establish  them  as  nurseries  for  the  Church,  to 
supply  clergymen,  and  to  assist  poor  lads  to  obtain  an  education  wliich 
might  fit  them  for  the  office  of  a  minister  afterwards  ?— There  is  no 
indication  in  our  statutes  of  any  intention  of  the  kind.  I  think  it  was 
simply  for  the  sake  of  educating  the  poor  people,  to  give  them  an 
education  for  their  own  sakes.  The  statutes  seem  to  contemplate  quite 
the  poorest  boys.  They  are  to  be  poor  boys  who  are  to  be  collected  and 
taught  Latin  and  Greek,  and  they  are  to  remain  in  the  school  till  they 
can  talk  Latin.  There  ai'e  some  regulations  which  are  totally  inappli- 
cable to  the  present  time,  and  therefore  we  have  set  them  aside. 

17.139.  Is  there  any  mention  made  of  instruction  in  singing  ? — Only 
in  this  way,  that  it  recognizes  tlie  choristers  as  having  a  claim  to  be 
educated  in  the  school ;  and  perhaps  I  may  say  a  word  upon  that  point, 
as  your  Lordship  has  mentioned  it.  The  chapter  did  at  one  time,  before 
I  was  Dean  of  Ely,  educate  the  choristers  in  the  grammar  school,  but 
it  was  found  that  it  was  practically  extremely  inconvenient  to  do  so. 
It  is  necessary  in  a  choristers'  school  to  make  music  the  first  thing,  and 
to  make  all  the  arrangements  bend  to  that  ;  and  it  is  almost  inijjossible 
to  carry  on  aij  efficient  school  for  choristers  conjointly  with  an  efficient 
school  for  general  purposes,  and  therefore  the  dean  and  chapter  esta- 
blished an  entirely  new  school  for  the  choristers.  We  have  therefore 
now  two  schools  ;  they  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cathedral.  There 
is  a  school  for  choristers,  where  we  have  a  master  wlio  is  not  of 
the  same  class  as  in  the  grammar  school.  He  is  a  man  who  was 
educated  and  is  in  fact  certificated  as  a  National  schoolmaster  ;  a  very 
well  educated  man  of  that  class  ;  and  the  school  is  also  immediately 
under  the  precentor,  who  is  constantly  in  it ;  we  have  our  choristers 
educated  there,  and  besides  those  who  are  actually  choristers  on  the 
foundation  we  have  a  number  of  small  boys  from  whom  we  draft  boys 
into  the  choristers'  school.  We  have,  in  fact,  two  schools,  a  preparatory 
■and  an  upper  school.  The  boys  who  are  on  the  foundation  as  choristers, 
-or  who  attend  the  cathedral  as  choristers  (for  we  always  take  more  to 
the  cathedral  than  are  actually  on  the  foundation,  about  14  on  week 
days  and  20  on  Sundays),. are  all  in  the  upper  school.  Then  we  have 
10  or  12  little  boys  in  the  lower  school  wliom  wo  allow  the  master  to 
teach  on  his  own  account  ;  he  charges  6rf.  a  week  for  them,  and  the 
class  of  smaller  tradesmen  are  very  glad  to  pay  that  sum  for  their 
■children  being  educated  in  this  way  ;  so  that  altogether  we  have  a 
school  of  about  30,  in  vdiioh  music  is  the  principal  thing.  Thou  if  a 
.boy,  on  his  voice  breaking  so  that  he  can  no  longer  remain  \n  the 
school,  comes  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  qualification,  and  if  there  be 
«a  vacancy,  we  put  him  at  once  on  the  foundation  of  the  grfimmar 
school.  We  give  him  this  preference  because  we  conceive  that  the 
choristers  have  a  sort  of  statutable  right  to  education  in  the  grammar 
school.  It  was  found  impracticable  to  carry  the  statute  out  au  pied  de 
la  lettre,  and  therefore  we  have  given  them  a  preference  by  putting 
them  at  once  upon  the  foundation  in  the  grammar  school,  if  their 
parents  desire  that  they  should  continue  their  education. 

17.140.  I  presume  the  dean  and  chapter  have  the  appointment  of  the 
boys  on  the  foundation  generally  ? — What  I  have  done  with  regard  to 
the  grammar  school  has  been  this.  .  Soon  after  I  became  dean  I  asked 
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the  chapter  to  agree  to  a  rule  which  I  published  in  the  city,  to  this      ^"V  ^^"^ 
eftsct,  that  tlie  boys  would  be  put  upon  the  foundation  cceteris  pm-ihus    Dean^fEly. 
in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  examiner  at  Christmas.     Soon  „  ,  Mav  1866 

after  the  examination  at  Christmas  I  call  a  special  chapter  for  the 

purpose  of  attending  to  the  aifairs  of  the  school.  Wc  then  take  the 
examiner's  list,  and  the  master  makes  a  report  as  to  what  boys  he 
thinks  ought  to  be  put  on  the  foundation.  We  examine  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case,  and  put  the  boys  on  the  foundation  in  order 
of  merit,  unless  their  parents  bo  in  such  a  condition  of  life  that  they  do 
not  require  the  privilege  and  do  not  wish  for  it. 

17.141.  From  what  you  have  stated  it  would  appear  that  the  school 
at  Ely  is  under  peculiar  conditions  from  the  circumstances  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

17.142.  But  viewing  the  question  more  generally  with  regard  to 
these  cathedral  schools,  are  you  of  opinion  that  any  alteration  might  be 
made  by  the  Legislature,  or  otherwise,  which  would  render  them  more 
extensively  useful  than  they  are  now  ? — That  depends  so  very  much 
upon  local  circumstances  that  I  feel  very  loth  to  pronounce  any  opinion 
on  the  subject.  So  far  as  our  own  school  is  concerned  I  think  it  may 
be  said  to  be  efficient,  but  I  think  it  very  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
with  regard  to  the  general  move  that  is  being  made  for  middle-class 
education,  whether  in  the  event  of  an  eifort  being  made  for  the  im- 
provement of  middle-class  education  in  our  district  the  cathedral  school 
at  Ely  might  not  be  taken  as  a  very  good  nucleus  for  something  on  a 
larger  scale.  P"'or  instance,  in  Bedfordshire  1  understand  that  a  move- 
ment of  the  kind  is  taking  place,  and  that  it  seems  to  be  starting  under 
very  favourable  circumstances.  Now  if  any  great  effort  of  that  kind 
were  made  in  our  neighbourhood,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  a  con- 
venient way,  instead  of  starting  entirely  de  novo,  to  start  with  the 
cathedral  school  as  a  foundation.  You  would  have  two  masters  with 
salaries  paid  to  them  ;  you  would  have  a  playground  and  school-room, 
and  so  forth,  all  ready  to  hand  ;  and  I  think  it  is  possible  that  any 
funds  which  might  be  forthcoming  to  support  an  eflbrt  of  this  sort 
might  be  economized  by  taking  the  catliedral  school  at  Ely  as  a  basis, 
and  enlarging  it. 

17.143.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  the  course  of  study  prescribed  in  the 
documents  of  the  foundation  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  much  more 
than  what  is  quoted  in  the  following  answer  from  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Ely  to  the  Cathedral  Commissioiier.s  : — The  boys  ''  are 
"  to  be  appointed  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  atqiie  hos  pueros  volumus 
"  impensis  eeclesia  nostra  ali  donee  mediocrem  Latince  granimatica:- 
"  notltiam  adepti  fiierint  el  Latine  loqiii  et  Grace  scribere  didicerint." 
That  is  what  is  laid  down,  but  I  think  it  is  clearly  inapplicable  tc» 
present  circumstances. 

17.144.  What  is  the  general  course  of  instruction  which  is  given  ? — 
The  general  course  of  instruction  is  a  good  commercial  education.  A; 
good  deal  of  stress  is  laid  upon  land  surveying  and  practical  matters  of 
that  kind.  The  master  is  very  desirous  of  adapting  the  education  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  class  of  boys  that  go  to  the  school. 

17.145.  Is  the  master  a  clergyman  ?• — He  is  a  clergyman,  but  not 
necessarily  so  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  not  required  to  be  a  clergyman  by 
the  foundation.     The  i^resent  second  master  is  not  a  clergyman. 

17.146.  He  has  not  always  been  a  clergyman  ? — The  head  master,  I 
think,  has  always  been  a  clergyman.  The  last  two  masters,  the  present 
one  and  the  one  before  him,  are  the  only  two  masters  who  i-eally  have- 
done  much  for  the  school.  Before  that  time  it  was  the  practice  to 
appoint  one  of  the  minor  canons  to  be  master,  and  practically  I  believe. 
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Very  Bev       the  school  did  reiy  little  ;  but  some  yeare  ago  a  gentleman,  the  Rev. 

eon^     'J.   J.  Ingle,  was  appointed  to  be  master  without  any  other  office  ;  he  was 

3rd  May  1866.  ^  ™*°  °'^  ^'^^  considerable  energy,  and  gave  himself  to  the  work  of  the 

school  ;  under  him  the  school  flourished,  and  it  is  also  flourishing  under 

the  pi'esent  master. 

17.147.  Do  they  all  leam  the  elements  of  Latin  ? — Te^. 

17.148.  And  Greek  also  ? — No,  they  do  not  all  leam  Greek. 

17.149.  What  rule  have  you  about  their  learning  Greek  ? — I  reaUy 
cannot  tell  you  exactly.  I  think  it  is  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
head  master.     There  are  about  8  or  10  who  learn  Greek. 

17.150.  At  what  age  do  they  generally  leave,  about  16  ? — ^Yes,  I 
should  think  so. 

17.151.  Do  they  come  to  you  young  ?  Is  it  often  the  first  school 
they  come  to  ? — I  believe  so  ;  they  are  of  all  ages,  from  small  to  large 
boys. 

17.152.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  it  important  that  cathedral 
schools  should  be  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  foundation  in  some 
degree,  or  do  you  think  that  there  is  no  special  claim  on  cathedi-als  to 
assist  the  classes  around  them  in  maintaining  their  schools  ?  Tou 
do  it  apparently  at  present  from  public  spirit,  or  do  you  do  it  from 
a  sense  that  it  is  in  some  degree  an  obligation  upon  you  to  do  so  ? 
— I  think  we  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to  do  it.  Although  the 
letter  of  our  statutes  only  compels  us  to  give  the  small  sums  I  have 
mentioned  to  two  masters,  I  do  not  consider  that  we  are  doing  more 
than  our  duty  in  doing  what  we  do. 

17.153.  {L<»-d  Lyttelton.')  It  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  founda- 
tion of  cathedi'als  ? — I  think  so.     T  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  given  up. 

17.154.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  consider  the  pecuniary  payment 
which  you  make  under  the  circumstances  of  Ely  to  be  very  important 
for  securing  a  good  school,  and  that  the  payments  of  the  parents  would 
not  give  them  the  advantages  which  you  are  able  to  give  ? — I  think 
that  the  existence  of  a  school  endowed  as  oui-s  is  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  people  of  Ely,  and  I  believe  that  they  regard  it  so 
themselves.  Twenty-four  boys  in  Ely  can  get  for  a  nominal  sum  an 
education  as  good  as  they  can  desire  to  get. 

17.155.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  whole  the  best  way  of  using 
endowments  such  as  you  are  now  speaking  of  is  to  cheapen  education 
to  the  middle  classes,  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  able  to  pay  at  least  a 
reasonable  price  for  the  education  of  their  children  ? — ^I  hardly  know 
how  to  answer  that  question.  As  it  is,  we  are  in  this  position,  that 
there  is  a  school  upon  the  fcundation,  and  the  question  is  whether  we 
shall  put  that  school  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  or  whether  we  shall  not.  I 
think  that  as  we  have  got  the  school  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  put  it  in 
a  state  of  efficiency. 

17.156.  The  question  which  I  asked,  really  to  have  its  full  answer, 
probably  requires,  as  I  suggested,  Ihe  circumstances  of  the  place  to  be 
taken  into  account,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  population  of  6,000  would 
hardly  be  able  to  maintain  a  very  efficient  classical  school  if  it  were 

entirely  thrown  on  the  payments  of  parents  in  the  middle  ranks  .'' . 

Certainly  not. 

17.157.  In  your  population  some  considerable  endowment  is  necessary, 
first  to  secure  a  good  master,  and  then  to  enable  parents  to  get  the 
education  nt  a  cost  which  they  can  possibly  afford  to  pay  ? — Yes. 

17.158.  Would  that  same  principle  apply,  do  you  think,  also  to  a  very 
large  population,  or  should  you  say  that  there  the  endoT\Tnent  was  not 
necessary  for  that  particular  purpose  ? — I  should  think  probably  not ; 
at  least  it  would  not  be  nearly  so  important  as  it  is  with  us. 
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17,169.  Assuming  that  you  are  discharging  an  important  duty  in      Very  Bev. 
giving  voluntarily  some  contribution  to  those  around  you,  this  question    -^s""  of  Ely. 
arises,  is  it  better  to  give  that  money  in  the  way  of  cheapening  the         ~ — 
cost  to  the  mass,  or  would  it  be  better  to  charge  the  fair  cost  of  the  ^ 

education  as  a  general  rule  and  to  stimulate  education  by  small  exhibi- 
tions tenable  in  the  school  ? — We  do  cliai-ge  the  fair  cost  of  education 
to  the  general  number  of  boys.  Wo  consider  it  is  a  matter  of  prize  and 
honour  to  be  put  on  the  foundation. 

17.160.  I  gather  from  the  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
charge  is  12Z.  to  the  ordinary  boy  ? — ^Yes, 

17.161.  And  4/.  to  the  foundationers  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  exactly, 
but  it  is  quite  a  small  sum. 

17.162.  {Dr.  StoiTar.)  I  thought  the  foundationers  received  a  pay- 
ment ? — Yes,  they  do  receive  a  payment  ;  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  ; 
the  payment  they  receive  goes  against  the  fees  ;  it  makes  it  nearly  free 
to  them. 

17.163.  (Mr.  Acland.)  You  have,  in  fact,  the  system  which  I  suggest, 
namely,  a  certain  number  of  boys  who  are  upon  exhibitions,  those  exhi- 
bitions being  a  part  of  the  salary  which  the  master  receives  from  you  ? 
— ^Not  part  of  the  salary.  The  masters  receive  their  salaries  in  the  first 
place  from  the  dean  and  chapter  ;  then  in  the  next  place  there  are  24 
boys  who  receive  certain  payments ;  then  a  certain  sum  is  charged  for 
each  boy.  Those  boys  who  ai'e  on  the  foundation  will  have  to  pay  the 
master  the  difference  between  the  payment  of  a  non-foundationer  and 
the  sum  that  they  receive.     That  is  what  it  reaUy  comes  to. 

17.164.  (Lord  Lyttelton^  Is  the  money  simply  given  to  those  on  the 
foundation  ? — I  think  the  money  is  paid  to  the  master  for  them. 

17.165.  (Mr.  Acland.')  Over  and  above  his  salai-y  ? — Yes ;  the  master 
gets  a  good  deal  more  than  his  nominal  salaiy,  because  the  two  masters 
between  them  get  the  fees  from  the  boys.  They  ai-e  divided  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  the  head  master  and  one  to  the  second  master. 

17.166.  Is  the  master  bound  in  consideration  of  his  salary  to  teach  a 
certain  number  of  boys  at  a  lower  rate  than  others,  or  is  he  bound  to 
teach  the  whole  school  at  a  lower  rate  than  he  otherwise  would  do  ? — 
He  is  not  bound  to  teach  the  whole  school  at  a  lower  rate.  The  terms 
that  were  agreed  upon  between  us  for  the  boys  in  general  were  such  as 
•we  thought  upon  the  whole  the  people  of  the  place  could  fairly  pay. 
We  thought  about  3i.  a  quarter  was  what  might  properly  be  demanded. 
It  is  a  question  whether  we  may  not  have  set  it  too  high ;  but  we  acted 
according  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  and  considered  that  the  payment 
required  was  fair  with  reference  to  the  practice  of  other  schools. 

17.167.  It  appears  from  the  House  of  Commons  return,  that  the 
master's  income  is  a  little  more  than  300Z.  a  year.  Is  that  what  you 
suppose  it  to  be,  \50l.  from  endowment  and  150?.  from  capitation 
fees  ? — Then  he  has  his  boarders  ;  that  is  a  private  affair  of  his  own.  I 
liave  no  means  of  knowing  the  amount  derived  from  this  source. 

17.168.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  his  position  is  such  that  a  university 
graduate  may  be  content  with  on  the  whole,  and  that  you  are  likely  to 
retain  him  during  his  vigour  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  A  man  who  worked 
the  school  fairly  might  besides  his  house,  which  is  free  of  rent,  expect 
to  get  500/.  or  600/.  a  year. 

17.169.  (Lord  Lyttellon.')  Free  of  rates  and  taxes  as  well  as  rent  ? 
— Free  from  some  ;  I  am  not  certain  whether  from  all ;  but  the 
amount  is  certainly  not  great. 

17.170.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Do  the  dean  and  chapter  provide  all  the 
buildings  for  the  school,  the  playground  and  the  house  for  boarders  ? — 
All  are  provided  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 
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DeaiofEh,         ^'^'P^-  "^^  they  keep  them  up?— They  keep  them  in  repair,  and 

' 1_  occasionally  spend  sums  of  money  on  tlieir  improvement  of  their  own 
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— 17,172.  We  may  assume  that  in  your  judgment  this  cathedral  school 

presents  what  may  be  reasonably  considered  to  be  a  liberal  and  fair 
discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  dean  and  chapter  in  reference  to 
the  school? — I  think  so.  If  I  did  not  I  would  move  the  chapter  to  do 
Romething  more  to-morrow. 

17.173.  How  are  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely  circumstanced  in 
reference  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  in  reference  to  the 
management  of  their  own  estates ;  are  they  receiving  fixed  stipends,  or 
are  they  in  the  position  of  estates  under  their  own  management,  and 
giving  them  considerable  discretion  as  to  tlieir  expenditure  ? — At  this 
jireseut  time  we  have  made  no  arrangement  with  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  We  are  just  as  we  always  have  been.  Our  estates  are 
in  the  old  condition  ;  but,  as  j'ou  may  probably  know,  there  is  a  bill  now 
before  Parliament  which  possibly  may  make  a  diiference  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years. 

17.174.  Are  you  not  to  some  degree  under  a  maximum  or  some 
restriction  as  to  income  ? — No,  we  are  under  no  restriction.  The  rale 
that  was  laid  down  was  this  :  that  where  the  income  of  a  deanery  was 
between  1,000/.  and  2,000Z.  it  was  left  alone,  and  Ely  does  lie  between 
those  limits,  therefore  it  has  not  been  touched. 

17.175.  Without  asking  you  to  deal  with  the  casuistry  of  other 
people's  duties,  I  think  I  may  ask  you  this  question.  Do  you  think 
ihat  deans  and  chapters,  where  their  incomes  arc  fixed  by  law,  are 
bound  to  do  as  much  for  their  cathedral  schools  as  they  would  if  they 
liad  the  free  management  of  their  property  ? — All  that  we  pay  beyond 
the  statutable  stipends  of  course  comes  out  of  our  OAvn  iiockets.  If  we 
did  not  spend  it  upon  the  schools  it  would  be  divisible  income. 

17.176.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
fair  public  claims  of  corporations,  whan  in  the  one  case  people  have  an 
undefined  improvable  income  under  their  own  control,  and  in  the  other 
case  they  are  fixed  at  a  definite  income  of  l,000i.  a  year  a  piece,  which, 
if  I  recollect  right,  is  the  highest  amount  for  canons  when  theh' incomes 
are  fixed  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  a  difference.  I  should  suppose  that 
when  Parliament  fixes  an  income  for  a  canon  it  would  mean  that  the 
canon  should  receive  that  sum  for  liis  private  maintenance,  and  that  all 
other  charges  should  fall  upon  the  other  portions  of  the  property. 

17.177.  Then  if  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  of  the  neighbourhood 
Lad  a  claim  upon  a  cathedral  school  where  the  dean  and  chapter  had 
fixed  incomes,  that  claim  -would  be  fairly  i-epresented  to  those  who  had 
drawn  off  the  estates  for  other  purposes  ? — Clearly  so. 

17.178.  {Lord  Taunton.")  Do  you  think  that  in  any  arrangement 
made  with  the  dean  and  chapter  in  these  pecuniary  matters  it  would 
be  desirable  that  some  provision  should  bo  made  for  the  adequate 
maintenance  of  these  cathedral  schools  ? — I  think  so,  decidedly.  The 
point  now  raised  touches  upon  a  very  general  question  Avith  regard  to 
the  claims  of  cathedral  bodies.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that 
however  great  the  desirableness  may  be  of  getting  money  from  the 
estates  of  deans  and  chapters  for  increasing  the  stipends  of  poor  in- 
cumbents throughout  the  country,  the  especial  cathedral  purposes  have 
a  prior  claim,  and  that  it  should  be  seen  distinctly  that  they  are 
properly  provided  for  before  you  proceed  to  give  money  to  other  pur- 
poses ;  in  fact  that  you  should  be  just  before  you  are  generous. 

17.179.  {Lord  Lyttcl ton.)  You  would  not  admit  a  positive  claim  on 
cathedrals  to  observe  the  proportion  that  formerly  existed  between  the 
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payments  to  theii'  schools  and  the  other  chums  upon  them  ?— No,  I   ^'^""J  ^^j^ 
would  not ;  and  for  this  reason  :  it  luis  sometimes  been  said  that  certain      ^°"  °-'      ^' 
stipends  are  appointed  for  the  dean,  for  the  canons,  and  for  the  school-  3rd  May  1866 

masters,  and  so  forth ;  l.>«t  at  the  very  time   that  those  suras  were 

appointed  in  our  statutes  the  deau  and  chapter  were  letting  their  lands 
upon  the  same  principle  that  has  gone  on  down  to  the  present  time, 
namelj',  upon  renewable  leases  with  fines,  and  in  addition  to  what  they 
received  in  accordance  with  the  statutes  they  got  their  fines,  as  they  do 
now,  and  it  is  quite  a  mistake,  1  conceive,  that  the  dean  and  canons  were 
then  in  receipt  merely  of  those  statutable  stipends,  and  that  a  different 
system  has  crept  in  since  that  time.  It  is  undoubted  that  they  were 
receiving  fines.  The  only  dilFerence  was  that  at  that  time  they  kept  no 
account  of  the  fines  ;  they  simply  received  and  divided  the  fines,  and  it 
is  a  comparatively  recent  practice  to  keep  an  account  of  them.  Until  quite 
latelj'  the  two  liinds  of  receipt  were  kept  in  two  distinct  accounts,  the 
sums  received  for  renev/al  of  leases  in  one  account,  and  reserved  rents 
and  other  receipts  were  kept  in  another  account  ;  all  those  wliicli  were 
in  thejine  account  went  to  the  dean  and  canons,  and  it  was  conceived 
that  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  cathedral  had  a  claim  only  upon  the 
other.  That  system  we  have  lately  given  up.  We  now  keep  only  one 
account ;  but  the  purport  of  my  answer  was  to  say  that  I  do  not  think 
we  should  be  guided  by  the  exact  proportions  which  are  laid  down  in 
the  statutes,  because  it  is  undoubted  that  at  the  very  time  when  our 
statutes  were  given  the  dean  and  canons  were  receiving  money  of 
which  no  account  is  taken  in  the  statutes. 

17.180.  What  you  think  is,  that  tliere  is  a  strong  claim  upon  them 
to  keep  a  good  school  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  neighbourhood  as 
far  as  is  practicable  ? — I  think  there  is  a  strong  moral  claim  to  do  so, 
because  that  is  cleai'ly  intended  by  the  statutes. 

17.181.  {3fr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  there  is  any  other  claim  upon 
these  foundations  for  assisting  in  the  mental  and  moral  improvement 
of  the  pojjulation  around  them  other  than  the  keeping  of  a  good  school  ? 
— ^I  do  not  see  v/hat  the  cathedrals  could  do  as  cathedrals  ;  the  matter 
might  be  brought  under  our  notice  as  any  otiier  charity  might  be.  We 
always  conceive  ourselves  at  liberty  to  subscribe  to  local  charities,  and 
if  petition  were  made  to  us  to  assist  by  subscribing  to  a  school  for  the 
neighbourhood,  1  think  we  should  entertain  the  proposition,  just  as  we 
should  any  other  charitable  application;  but  I  do  not  see  that  there 
is  any  other  way  in  which  we  could  assist. 

17.182.  (ifr.  Baines.)  Besides  the  branches  which  you  have  men- 
tioned, you  teach  also  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  good  English  educa- 
tion, history  and  geography  ? — Yes. 

17.183.  Drawing? — Yes;  drawing  has  been  taught  in  the  school 
under  the  direction  of  the  master  of  the  School  of  Art  at  Cambridge. 
At  this  present  moment  I  believe  there  is  some  passing  misunderstand- 
ing which  prevents  this  part  of  the  work  from  going  on  ;  but  as  a 
general  rule  drawing  has  been  taught  by  the  master  of  the  School  of 
Art  at  Cambridge. 

17.184.  You  teach  mathematics  with  a  special  application  to  practical 
purposes,  mensuration,  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  mensuration  and  land  sur- 
veying. 

17.185.  Do  you  do  anything  in  the  way  of  natural  science,  such  as 
chemistry,  or  any  other  department  of  natural  science  ? — I  am  not  quite 
certain,  but  I  believe  not.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be,  if 
thought  desirable. 

17.186.  You  find  no  difficulty  iu  getting  the  price  which  you  men- 
tioned, which  I  understood  was  for  the  lowest  class  of  pupils  in  your 
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Vert/  Rev.      second  school,  namely,  the  school  for  the  choristers  ;  you  find  no  difficulty 
Dean  of  Ely.    jn  getting  the  6d.   a  week  that  you  charge  there  ? —No  ;  tho  parents 

3rdMav'i866   °^  ^^^  ^°^^  ^°?'"^.  ^^^'^  ^'^^  *°   ®®°"^  '^^^^  ^ioji.     Those  boys  of  course 

■  have  the  restriction  that  they  must  have  some  promise  of  having  useful 

voices. 

17.187.  You  are  now  speaking  about  the  choristers'  school? — We 
could  not  take  a  boy  unless  there  was  reasonable  probability  that  his 
voice  would  bo  worth  training,  but  we  have  no  practical  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  a  succession  of  boys. 

17.188.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  apprentice  them,  or  do  anything 
for  them  on  leaving  ? — Yes  ;  after  their  voices  break  we  give  them 
0,01.,  either  to  apprentice  them  or  to  be  put  into  the  savings'  bank  for 
their  benefit  whenever  it  may  be  required. 

17.189.  {Mr.  Baines.)  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  lower  school 
is  introductory  to  the  higher  school.  You  do  not  perhaps  teach  Latin, 
Greek,  or  French  in  that  school  ? — No,  in  the  choristers'  school  we  do 
not  teach  Greek  at  all,  and  we  give  them  the  merest  elements  of  Latin. 
Everything  in  that  school  has  to  be  made  subservient  to  music,  and  of 
course  when  boys  go  to  the  cathedral  twice  a  day  and  have  an  hour  or 
two  of  musical  practice  besides,  it  very  much  restricts  the  amount  of  time 
that  can  be  given  to  general  education. 

17.190.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Are  thei-e  any  private  schools  in  Ely  between 
the  cathedral  school  and  the  National  or  British  schools  ? — There  is 
one  foundation  school  of  a  particular  charity,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  coming  between  the  two,  though  it  is  much  nearer  to  the  National 
school  than  the  middle-class  school.  There  is  one  private  school, 
perhaps  more,  but  I  think  certainly  there  is  one  at  present,  a  school 
which  was  some  time  ago  I  believe  a  flourishing  school  ;  but  I  am 
quite  unable  to  say  what  its  present  condition  is.  It  is  kept  by  a  Dis- 
senter. 

17.191.  Can  you  inform  us  why  it  is  that  the  private  venture  school 
should  exist  with  such  an  efficient  school  as  the  cathedral  school  ? — ^I 
really  am  unable  to  say  why  it  should  be  the  case.  I  thijik  the  cathedral 
school  ought  to  be  entirely  adequate,  and  it  is  my  desire  that  it  should 
be  entirely  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  jjlace  ;  but  there  has  been  a 
school  in  the  place  of  long  standing,  and  which  has  been  kept  I  believe 
by  very  respectable  men.  It  dates  back  to  the  period  before  what  I 
may  call  the  resuscitation  of  the  cathedral  school,  and  my  suspicion  is 
that  it  is  the  old  connexion  that  was  established  in  that  period  when 
the  cathedral  school  was  not  efficient  which  still  keeps  another  school 
going. 

17.192.  Do  the  boys  who  go  to  this  private  school  board,  or  are  there 
any  day  scholars  ? — I  think  they  are  chiefly  boarders,  but  I  really  do 
not  know  the  working  of  tho  school. 

17.193.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  the  education  given  there, 
leaving  out  the  board,  would  be  below  the  121.  requii-ed  for  the  cathedral 
school  ? — T  do  not  know  what  the  terms  are. 

17.194.  Supposing  that  farmers  or  tradespeople  in  the  county  of 
Cambridge  were  to  send  their  children  into  Ely  to  board,  would  the  fact 
of  their  not  being  inhabitants  of  Ely  debar  them  from  the  advantages 
of  the  school  ?— Not  in  the  least. 

17.195.  In  fact,  perhaps,  you  would  rather  encourage  such  a  process  ? 
— I  should  be  very  willing  that  the  school  should  be  made  useful  in 
that  way.  No  objection  would  be  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  dean  and 
chapter. 

17.1 96.  May  I  ask  if  the  boys  are  limited  to  the  Church  of  England, 
or  do  you  admit  Dissenters? — The  only  practical  limitation  is  this,  that 
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the  boys  on  the  foundation  are  bound  by  the  statutes  to  attend  the      Very  Rev. 
service  of    the  cathedral,  but  no  objection  that  I  am  aware   of  has    J^eauofEly. 
ever  been  made  to  such  attendance.  One  case  especially  came  under  my  ~ — 

notice,  namely,  that  of  the  child  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  ;  the  boy  was  one  3vdMay^66 
whom  we  were  very  willing  to  put  on  the  foundation,  but  we  thought  it 
right  to  say  to  his  father  fli'st,  "  Do  you  object  to  the  boy  going  to  the 
"  cathedral  ?  "  and  he  replied,  "  Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  and  so  the 
boy  was  put  on  the  foundation.  1  have  no  knowledge  of  any  boy 
having  been  kept  off  the  foundation  by  this  rule. 

17.197.  Do  you  teach  the  Church  catechism  ? — There  is  no  law  that 
it  should  be  taught.  The  master  does  practically  teach  it.  Whether 
he  would  think  it  right  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  any  boy 
whose  parents  objected  to  it,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
request  has  ever  been  made. 

17.198.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether,  either  amongst  the  day 
scholars  or  the  foundation  boys,  there  are  children  of  Dissenters  in  the 
school  ? — I  am  not  certain  of  the  fact. 

17.199.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Are  the  National  schools  in  Ely 
efficiently  conducted  ? — Perhaps  being  chairman  of  the  committee  I 
may  be  a  prejudiced  party,  but  I  think  they  are  efficiently  conducted. 
We  do  the  best  we  can  with  them. 

17.200.  My  reason  for  asking  that  question  was  because  a  large 
attendance  on  the  National  school  might  possibly  affect  what  seems  to 
be  the  scanty  attendance  at  the  cathedral  school.  Do  you  think  that 
is  at  all  the  case  ? — ^No  ;  I  think  the  boys  of  the  National  school  are 
of  quite  a  different  class. 

17.201.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  boys  come  up  from  the  National 
school  to  the  cathedral  school  ? — I  think  not.  I  do  not  remember  any 
case.  The  boys  in  the  National  school  are  almost  entirely  children  of 
labourers,  persons  living  on  daily  wages,  and  that  is  not  the  class  we 
have  in  the  cathedral  school.  Those  in  the  cathedral  school  are  the 
sons  of  farmers  and  tradesmen,  and  people  of  that  kind.  It  takes  the 
next  class  in  society. 

17.202.  In  case  it  was  found  desirable  to  enlarge  the  existing 
grammar  school  premises  would  that  be  possible  to  any  extent  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  possible. 

17.203.  {Lord  Taunton^  You  have  probably  directed  your  attention 
more  or  less  to  the  present  state  of  the  endowed  and  grammar  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Are  there  any  alterations  in  the  present 
system  which  it  occurs  to  you  might  usefully  be  made  by  the  Legislature 
or  otherwise  to  render  these  endowments  more  available  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  designed  ? — The  only  j)oint  upon  wliich  I  should 
be  disposed  to  express  an  opinion  would  be  with  regard  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  schools.  I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  if  the  schools  could 
be  inspected  by  examiners  from  the  two  universities,  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  the  schools,  and  whose  judgment  should  be  altogether 
beyond  suspicion,  it  would  tend  very  much  to.  improve  the  schools,  to 
bring  up  those  that  require  being  brought  up  to  a  proper  standard  ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  endowments,  I  really  know  very  little 
what  the  endowments  are. 

17.204.  Speaking  of  the  endowed  schools,  I  suppose  you  would  see 
nothing  objectionable  in  rendering  that  inspection  a  matter  of  com- 
pulsion upon  them  ? — It  would  seem  to  me  very  desirable  that  it  should 
be  compulsory. 

17.205.  Have  you  ever  thought  on  the  question,  whether  it  would  be 
useful  to  place  the  schools  in  a  county  or  in  any  other  division  or  district 
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Verij  lieo.      of  England  that  might  be  thought  convenient,  so  as  to  bring  them  toge- 

e  nqj^    y.   ,jjgj.  y^f^gj.  ^^^^  cominon  centre  ? — I  have  not  thought  much  about  it. 

3rd  May  iSGii.  ^  sj^iould  think  it  was  a  very  desirable  thing  to  concentrate  the  schools 

to  some  extent.     There  is  no  doubt  that  if  schools. are  conducted  on  a 

large  system,  they  can   be  worked  very  much  more  economically  than 
they  can  possibly  be  otherwise. 

17.206.  The  increased  means  of  locomotion  have  very  much  altered 
the  condition  of  the  country  ? — Entirely  so. 

17.207.  What  is  your  opinion,  speaking  generally,  of  tho  state  of 
education  among  the  middle  classes  at  present,  especially  among  the 
lov/er  ranks  of  the  middle  classes  ? — My  own  opinion  has  always  been 
that  it  is  exactly  the  class  of  society  which  chiefly  wants  to  be  brought 
up  to  a  good  standard.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  and  I  have 
expressed  the  opinion  several  times,  tliat  whereas  enormous  efforts  have 
been  made  of  late  years  to  improve  the  education  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  whei'oas  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  our  public  schools 
is  also  very  great,  the  schools  which  have  remained  less  improved  than 
any  others  have  been  those  for  the  middle  classes,  and  that  they  really 
require  to  be  improved,  otherwise  that  we  shall  be  liable  to  the  danger 
of  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  becoming  practically  better  than 
that  of  tho  class  above  them,  and  of  the  proper  relation  of  the  different 
constituents  of  English  society  being  thus  disturbed.  As  illustrative  of 
this  point,  I  would  mention  that  when  I  lived  in  Cambridge  I  found 
that  persons  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  sons  to  small 
commercial  schools  were  sending  them  to  the  National  schools,  not  so 
much  because  it  was  cheaper  as  because  they  found  practically  they 
could  get  a  veiy  much  better  education. 

17.208.  Does  your  observation  apply  especially  to  that  large  division 
of  the  middle  class  which  is  immediately  above  the  class  that  usually 
resorts  to  the  National  schools  ? — Yes,  what  is  commonly  called  the 
lower  middle  class. 

17.209.  I  apprehend  there  are  very  good  schools  now,  and  the 
number  is  daily  increasing,  for  the  upper  division  of  the  middle  classes  ? 
— I  should  think  so.  As  ive  know,  great  efforts  have  been  recently 
made.  I  may  refer  to  those  made  by  Mr.  Woodai-d.  It  seems  tome 
that  those  efforts  of  his  are  of  the  right  kind. 

17.210.  Apart  from  the  improvement  of  the  grammar  schools,  and 
anything  that  might  be  devised  for  rondei-ing  them  more  extensively 
useful,  are  there  any  other  suggestions  which  you  could  make  ■svitli  a 
view  to  encourage  the  better  education  of  the  middle  classes,  especially 
of  that  portion  of  them  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  suggestion  that  is  so  matured  in  my  mind  that  I 
could  venture  to  lay  it  before  you. 

17.211.  Do  you  believe  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  good  school- 
masters ? — I  should  be  disposed  to  doubt  it. 

17.212.  Do  you  think  that  that  religious  difficulty  which  has  so  often 
been  found  to  inteiiere  with  efforts  for  improving  the  education  of  the 
people  in  this  country  need  apply  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools  of 
the  middle  classes,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  children  of  different 
religious  denominations  to  be  educated  together  in  these  middle-class 
schools  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  sound  religious  educa- 
tion ? — I  think  that  practically  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  carrying 
the  work  on.  As  a  general  rule  very  little  objection  is  made  by  the 
parents  themselves.  Parents  have  great  confidence  in  those  who 
manifestly  take  an  interest  in  their  children,  and  ai-e  very  loth  to 
interfere,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  up 
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some  kind  of  clause  which  might  meet  with  general  approbation,  wliicli  Venj  Eev. 

would  secure  the  education  of  persons  of  different  views  in  the  sama  ■^^™"  of  Ely. 

school.  ~ — 

17.213.  Could  you  favour  us  with  the  outlines  of  any  such  clause  ^  _!L!!.^^' 
which  you  have  in  view  ? — I  have  already,  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Guardian  " 
newspaper,  suggested  a  form,  hut  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  meet  with 

general  appi-obation.  It  is  constructed  upon  this  principle,  of  leaving 
the  matter  in  an  indefinite  form,  to  be  arranged  by  the  managers  of  the 
school,  to  this  effect,  that  it  should  be  incumbent  upon  the  managers  of 
the  school  to  make  such  arrangements  as  they  found  from  time  to  time 
necessary  for  the  admission  of  children  other  than  those  who  conformed 
to  the  Church  of  England,  that  is  oil  the  supposition  of  the  school 
being  a  Church  of  England  school,  with  a  proviso  that  the  Churcli  of 
England  education  of  those  who  did  profess  to  belong  to  the  Church  of 
England  should  not  be  interfered  with.  It  might,  perhaps,  even  be  found 
sufficient  if  a  clause  were  introduced  to  the  effect  that  it  should  not  be 
compulsoiy  upon  children  to  learn  the  Church  catechism  if  the  parents 
objected,  in  writing,  to  their  doing  so.  I  may  just  say  that  the  form 
of  conscience  clause  which  has  been  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  Education,  concerning  which  there  has  been  so  much 
discussion  with  reference  to  National  schools,  seems  to  me  to  be  one 
that  ought  not  to  be  adopted,  because  tlie  teacher  is  expected  to  bind 
himself  down  not  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Now  inasmuch  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  include  the 
whole  of  Christianity,  it  really  enables  a  parent  to  object  to  any 
religious  education  whatever  ;  but  I  think  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
allow  of  objection  to  a  certain  definite  formula  such  as  the  Church 
catechism,  and  that  practically  that  would  generally  meet  the  difficulty. 
The  course  provided  by  the  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Endowed 
Schools,  23  Vict.  c.  11.,  appears  to  me  to  contain  a  veiy  reasonable 
provision.  I  observe  that  it  very  nearly  agrees  with  that  which  I  have 
myself  suggested  as  suitable  for  National  schools. 

17.214.  \Lm-d  Lyttelton.)  You  told  us  that  you  attached  great  im- 
portance to  Mr.  Woodard's  undertakings.  The  essential  principle  of 
Mr.  Woodard's  scheme,  is  boarding  as  distinguished  from  day-school 
instruction  ? — Yes. 

17.215.  Do  you  agree  with  him  on  that  point,  that  as  far  as  possible 
the  advantages  of  boarding-school  education  should  be  secured,  and  on 
the  same  grounds  of  importance,  for  the  great  body  of  the  middle  classes 
as  they  are  for  the  upper  classes  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  extend  that  jirinciple  to  the  middle  classes.  Whether  it  is  so  im- 
portant for  them  as  for  the  other  class  I  can  hardly  say,  but  I  do  not 
Icnow  why  it  should  not  be.  I  think  that  the  same  arguments  which 
would  tend  to  show  the  advantage  of  public  schools  for  the  upper 
classes  would  also  carry  out  Mr.  Woodard's  vievv  with  regard  to  the 
middle  classes. 

17.216.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  have,  I  know,  paid  great  attention  to 
the  general  mathematical  instruction  of  the  university  to  which  you 
belong.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  ought  strictly  to  adhere  to  the 
recommendation  of  what  may  be  called  a  backbone  in  middle-class  edu- 
cation. I  want  to  ask  your  opinion,  whether,  on  the  whole,  you  think 
that  backbone  should  be  principally  mathematical  or  classical,  or  would 
you  combine  both  in  either  equal  proportions^  or  would  you  follow  the 
tasteof  the  pupils,  or  what  suggestion  on  that  subject  would  you  offer  ? 
— I  think  that  mathematics  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  but  I  do  not  see 
very  well  how  you  are  to  make  them  what  you  call  the  backbone.     I 
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Very  Rev.      rather  think  that  language  must  bo  the  backbone,  and  that  mathematics 
Dean  of  Eli/,    must  be  the  addition. 

3rd  May  iSGf)  l'''>217.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  teaching  Latin  to  the  pupils, 
___ll_,_  '■  do  jou  think  that  the  mode  of  teaching  Latin  to  boys  who  are  to  go 
into  business  early  in  life  ought  to  be  quite  the  same  as  that  which  is 
adopted  to  prepare  a  man  for  high  classical  studies  at  the  university  ? 
■ — When  the  present  master  of  the  Ely  cathedral  grammar  school  was 
appointed  he  and  I  talked  the  matter  over  together,  and  we  agreed  that 
Latin  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  education  of  all  the  boys,  but  not 
with  the  intention  of  carrying  it  out  to  any  large  extent,  but  as  the 
best  basis  for  learning  English,  and  I  think  that  is  a  sound  view. 

17,218-20.  It  has  been  suggested  that  mathematics  ought  not  to  be 
taught  to  those  who  are  not  going  to  the  universities  in  an  abstract 
form  altogether,  but  that  some  of  the  plans  adopted  at  South  Kensington, 
which  are  called  the  teaching  of  jjractical  geometry  and  teaching  the 
elements  of  mathematics  in  closer  contact  with  actual  practice,  are 
desirable  and  practicable.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that  subject  ? 
Would  you  prefer  that  they  should  learn  the  elements  of  Euclid  and 
algebra,  and  wait  till  after-life  for  all  the  application  ? — I  should  think 
as  a  matter  of  education  they  had  much  better  learn  the  elements  of 
Euclid  than  go  through  the  processes  you  refen-ed  to. 

Jiev.  The  Rev.  R.  J.  Bkyce,  LL.D.,  examined. 

a.  J.  Brj/ce,  ^  , 

LL.li.  17,221.   {Lord  Taunton.)    You  were  late   principal   of   the    Belfast 
Academy,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

17.222.  You  are  a  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  ? — 
Yes. 

17.223.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  system  of  education  in 
Scotland  ? — Yes,  I  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  it. 

17.224.  What  other  opportunities  have  yOu  had  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  system  of  education  of  the  middle  classes  generally  in 
the  United  Kingdom  ?  —  In  the  first  place,  as  head  of  a  lai-ge  public 
school,  or  rather  an  institution  consisting  of  an  assemblage  of  schools,  the 
masters  of  which,  like  the  professoi's  in  the  Scotch  Univei-sities,  or  in 
that  of  London,  have  distinct  departments  assigned  to  each,  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  observing  the  working  of  that  seminary,  and  of  com- 
paring it  with  the  working  of  others.  Secondly,  I  have  been  all  my 
life  in  communication  with  people  in  all  pai-ts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
who  were  interested  in  education,  either  as  professional  teachers,  or  as 
philanthropists,  or  as  statesmen.  And,  especially,  having  very  early  in 
life,  at  about  the  age  of  18,  taken  up  the  idea  first  started  by  Condillac, 
that  methods  of  education  ought  to  be  founded  on  the  science  of  the 
human  mind  as  medical  practice  is  founded  on  the  science  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  body,  I  have  ever  since  been  attentively  observing  the 
intellectual  and  moral  treatment  of  children  and  young  people,  in 
families,  schools,  and  universities,  with  the  view  of  seeing  how  far  it 
accorded  with  sound  philosophical  principles.  In  1828  I  set  myself  to 
attempt  the  construction  of  a  regular  science  of  education,  or  rather 
a  scientific  art  of  education,  which  should  bear  the  same  relation  to 
mental  philosophy  that  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  bears  to  anatomy 
and  physiology.  The  idea,  as  I  have  said,  was  started  by  Condillac ; 
Dugald  Stewart  very  eloquently  advocates  it  through  some  20  pages  of 
the  introduction  to  his  "  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  tlie  Human 
Mind."  The  only  attempts  to  realize  it  that  had  been  made,  were  those 
of  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton.     I  took  up  the  subject 
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where  those  two  writei-s  left  it.    Avoiding  doubtful  metaphysical  specula-         ^^^i'- 
tions,  and  cautiously  applying  the  ascertained  truths  of  mental  science    ^'  •^■^'V'^e, 

under  the  guidance  of  my  daily  experience,  I  endeavoured  to  discover         '__' 

principles  and  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  educator  in  communicating  ^^.^  jiay  1866. 

the  different  kinds  of  knowledge,  in  developing  and  training  the  different      

intellectual  faculties,  and  in  forming  good  moralliabits  and  checking  bad 
ones.  While  engaged  in  this  investigation,  my  attention  was,  of  course, 
very  intensely  directed  to  the  working  of  different  systems  of  education ; 
and  I  examined  and  compared  them  carefully,  as  I  had  ojaportunity.  As 
to  the  methods  followed  in  English  schools,  though  I  have  not  been 
much  in  England,  I  have  nevertheless  been  able,  I  think,  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  estimate  of  their  average  character  in  the  following 
way  : — First,  in  my  occasional  visits  to  England,  I  took  every  oppor- 
tvmity  of  seeing  schools  and  of  conversing  with  teachers  on  tlie  methods 
they  followed.  Then  again,  many  young  men  educated  under  me  have 
become  teachers  in  England  ;  I  have,  as  much  as  I  could,  kept  ray  eye 
on  such  young  men  and  kept  up  my  acquaintance  with  them  ;  and 
from  them  I  have  Icai'ned  a  good  deal  about  the  working  of  the  schools 
in  which  they  were  employed.  Finally,  the  frequent  interchange  of 
pupils  between  the  Belfast  Academy  and  the  higher  and  middle  class  of 
English  schools,  gave  me  opportunities  of  judging  of  them.  What  I 
mean  is  this  :  a  boy  who  had  been  from  two  to  ten  yeai-s  at  an  English 
school,  woidd  come  to  the  Academy  ;  and  looking,  with  a  practised  pro- 
fessional e3'e  and  in  the  light  of  philosophical  principles,  not  only  at  the 
amount  of  his  knowledge,  but  also  at  his  intellectual  and  moi-al  habits, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  form  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of  the  system  on 
which  he  had  been  taught  and  trained.  Conversely,  a-  boy  would  leave 
us  for  a  school  in  England,  and  afterwards,  from  himself  or  his  friends 
we  learned  a  good  deal  about  the  school  he  went  to.  Sometimes  both 
these  cases  occurred  in  the  same  individual ;  that  is  to  say,  a  boy  would 
go  from  the  Academy  to  an  English  school  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then 
return  to  us  ;  this  gave  me  still  better  means  of  estimating  the  methods 
imder  which  he  had  passed. 

17.225.  I  presume  that,  to  carry  your  theory  fully  into  effect,  you 
would  desu'e  to  have  a  special  course  of  education  for  schoolmasters,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  instruct  pupils  in  the  way  which,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  most  desirable  ? — ^Yes. 

17.226.  Could  you  state  succinctly  the  chief  distinctive  chm-acters  of 
the  education  you  think  schoolmasters  ought  to  receive  in  order  to  pre- 
pare them  for  their  work,  compared  with  that  which  they  are  now  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  ? — We  have  as  yet  no  professional  training  for 
teachers  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  They  are  generally  chosen 
simply  with  a  view  to  tlieir  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  have  to  teach. 
Nearly  all  of  them  go  into  the  profession  without  having  had  the  slightest 
approach  to  a  systematic  view  of  the  principles  of  education.  Now 
it  is  manifest,  I  think,  that  in  respect  of  professional  education,  properly 
so  called,  there  should  be  one  course  for  the  teachers  of  all  classes  of 
society.  A  human  mind,  in  whatever  rank  the  person  who  possesses  it 
is  born,  has  the  same  faculties,  the  same  passions,  and  the  same  moral 
sentiments  ;  I  think,  therefore,  that  no  person  is  fit  to  educate  the  children 
either  of  the  high  or  the  low  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  laws  according 
to  which  those  faculties  act  and  by  which  those  sentiments  and  passions 
are  regulated.  He  who  is  to  educate  the  pooi'  needs  to  have  this  philo- 
sophical knowledge,  and  to  be  able  to  apply  it,  as  well  as  he  who  is  to 
educate  the  rich,  though  he  does  not  need  the  same  amount  of  learning 
01  refinement.  He  who  educates  the  children  of  labourers  needs  to  be 
as  sound  a  philosopher  as  he  who  educates  the  children  of  peel's,  but  he 
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/feu.  does  not  need  to  be  so  fine  a  scliolar.     It  lias  been  objected  to  this  view, 

"lLv"'    ^^^^  '^°  *^°"^'-^  "°'  expect  to  obtain  so   highly  educated  teachers    for 

L'        schools  attended  by  the  children  of  the  jjoor  ;  but  the  history  of  edu- 

3r(l  May  1866.  nation  in  Scotland  furnishes  a  practical  answer  to  this  objection.     I 

.      speak  of  Scotch  education  as  it  was  a  generation  or  two  back,  for  of 

late  it  has  been  deteriorating.  (5'ee  Appendix.)  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 
the  profession  of  teaching  in  Scotland  was  in  a  much  better  state  in  some 
respects  than  it  is  now.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  distinction  between 
teachers  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes.  1  have  known  gentlemen  who 
had  completed  a  college  education  and  others  who  had  nearly  completed 
it,  who  entered  the  profession  of  teaching  as  masters  of  the  humblest 
schools  and  did  not  foel  themselves  in  the  least  lowered  by  doing  so. 
Some  of  them  at  first  intended  only  to  be  temporarily  tea«her.«,  but 
succeeded  so  well  that  they  continued.  They  had  entered  the  profes- 
sion at  a  very  low  point,  and  had  risen  stop  by  step  to  higher  and  higher 
schools,  some  of  them  to  the  very  highest,  and  some  to  bo  professors  in 
the  Universities.  Now  such  a  thing  could  not  occur  in  England  or 
Ireland  according  to  existing  arrangements. .  In  England  and  Ireland 
there  is  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  teachers  of  the  rich  and  the 
teachers  of  the  poor.  But  if  teachers  for  the  higher  classes  were  re- 
quired in  the  first  place  to  pass  through  a  proper  course  of  general 
education,  so  as  to  secure  a  fair  amount  of  intellectual  culture,  particu- 
larly a  sound  knowledge  of  logic  and  the  elements  of  mental  philosophy 
such  as  a  Scotch  university  aftbrds  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  its 
curriculum, — and  if  they  were  then  requii'ed  to  attend  a  course  of  lec- 
tures explaining  the  philosophical  principles  of  teaching,  and  also  to 
attend  a  school  where  they  would  see  those  principles  practically  ap- 
plied, just  as  medical  students  have  to  attend  clinical  lectures  in  a 
hospital  ;  and,  finally,  if  there  were  some  rule  established  by  which 
persons  having  gone  through  such  a  course  of  training,  should  have  a 
preference  over  persons  who  had  not  gone  through  it,  I  think  that,  be- 
ginning with  the  higher  classes  of  society  and  schools  which  are  most 
remunerative,  a  demand  for  such  teachers  would  be  created,  and  ■^^•ould 
rapidly  increase,  and  would  call  out  an  increasing  supply  ;  and  this  de- 
mand would  gradually  extend,  so  that  similar  acquirements  would  be 
expected  for  teachers  of  schools  of  lower  grades,  till  you  came  ultimately, 
in  the  course  of  a  generation,  down  to  the  lowest.  We  find  that  this  lias 
been  the  case  in  the  medical  profession.  A  hundred  or  two  hundred 
years  ago,  really  well  educated  and  well  qualified  medical  men  were  rare, 
in  remote  country  districts  and  as  practitioner  among  the  poor  :  now 
you  find  highly  qualified  men  in  charge  of  dis25ensaries  ;  so  tha.t  the  very 
humblest  classes  get  the  services  of  men  of  the  best  medical  education. 
In  the  same  way  we  find  that  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  life  come  down  from  the  higher  classes  to  the  lower.  They 
are  scarce  and  dear  at  first,  and  they  become  plentier  and  cheaper  in  pro- 
cess of  time.  It  would  bo  the  same  with  an  improved  education  for 
teachers. 

17,227.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  render  it  obligatory  on  a 
schoolmaster,  before  he  was  allowed  to  teach  in  one  of  these  more 
remunerative  schools,  to  have  received  this  special  education  that  you 
wish  to  give  him  ? — I  think  it  would  be  too  much  to  require  that  at 
first ;  but  after  due  warning,  it  would  be  very  proper.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  means  of  acquiring  that  special  professional  education  ought 
to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  persons  intending  to  be  teachers,  and 
after  those  means  have  been  in  operation  for  sometime,  then  I  think  such 
an  education  ought  to  be  required  of  all  teachers  whom  the  public  should 
recognize.     But  probably  the  best  way  of  explaining  my  meaning  vv-ill 
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bej  to  give  some  details.     Suppose  then  that  there  were  established  a     _    ^*"- 
Professorship  of  the  Art  of  Educating  (  Pcdeutics  as  we  call  it)  in  each  of       '  ^V^"*' 

the  Universities,  one  in  Oxford,  one  in  Cambridge,  one  in  King's  Collogc,  L_' 

or  University  College,  London,  one  in  each  of  the  Scotch  Universities,  Mid  3:  '  'ay  1866, 
one  in  each  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland.  It  would  be  tlie  duty  of  the  -  — — 
jJtofessor  to  explain  to  his  students,  on  philosophical  principles,  how  each 
thing  that  a  child  has  to  learn  fi'om  earliest  infancy,  ought  to  be  taught ; 
for  example,  the  properties  of  objects  ;  the  mother  tongue  before  be- 
ginning to  read  ;  the  art  of  reading  ;  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic  ; 
foreign  languages,  dead  or  living ;  natural  science ;  mathematics  ;  and  so 
forth.  And  the  way  to  do  that  is — consider  what  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  engaged  in  acquiring  each  kind  of  knowledge.  Botany,  for  example, 
exercises  one  set  of  faculties,  arithmetic  a  different  set ;  in  acquiring  a 
language,  again,  a  skilful  teacher  will  exercise  neai'ly  all  the  faculties  of 
liis  pupil.  Now  it  would  be  the  business  of  the  professor  of  Pedeutics  to 
point  out  hoAV  those  faculties  are  to  be  acted  upon,  and  how  each  study 
is  to  be  made  subservient  to  their  culture.  And  after  a  student  has 
gone  through  such  a  course,  and  given  practical  proof  of  his  ability  to  apply 
the  principles  it  has  taught  him,  he  should  get  a  certificate  stating  that 
he  has  done  so.  Further,  it  should  be  given  out  in  the  first  instance 
tliat  the  Government  would  not  bestow  any  situation  in  their  gift  upon 
any  but  a  person  who  had  gone  through  such  a  course  of  education,  and 
produced  such  a  certificate.  And,  perhaps,  ultimately  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament might  bo  passed  that  the  masters  of  all  schools  of  public  founda- 
tion, including  schools  founded  by  private  benevolence,  should  bo  required 
to  have  a  certificate  of  this  kind.  I  would  not  propose  to  prevent  any 
man  from  opening  what  is  called  in  Scotland  an  "  adventure  school," 
who  had  not  such  a  certificate  ;  but  naturally  any  respectable  man  wishing 
to  open  a  school  on  his  own  account,  would  desire  to  come  up  to  the 
public  standard  ;  and  it  would  be  found  in  time  that,  just  as  tlie  same 
scientific  knowledge  of  medicine  is  necessary  for  a  man  who  would  treat 
dysentery  properly,  whether  the  patient  be  a  duke  or  a  labourer,  even  so 
the  same  philosophical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  educating  is  necessary, 
whether  the  child  to  be  taught  bo  the  son  of  a  duke  or  the  son  of  a 
labourer.  Anyone  would  think  it  a  most  inhuman  and  abominable  thing, 
to  say  that  a  medical  practitioner  without  any  education,  was  qualified  to  . 
take  chai'ge  of  a  disease  in  the  case  of  a  labourer,  but  that  he  who  is  to 
treat  the  same  diseases  in  a  person  of  higher  rank,  ought  to  be  an  educated 
man.  It  seems  to  me  just  as  absurd,  and  even  more  cruel,  to  suppose 
that  a  man  is  fit  to  take  charge  of  rational  and  immortal  beings  if  their 
parents  are  poor,  who  is  not  fit  to  do  it  if  they  are  rich.  It  is  a  very  great 
advantage  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society  that  the  medical 
practitioners  they  employ,  have  had  their  skill  tested  before  by  practising 
among  those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  so  highly;  and,  reciprocally,  it  is 
a  great  advantage  to  the  poor  to  have  the  services  of  highly  educated  medical 
men,  who  do  their  best  for  their  humble  patients,  knowing  that  success  in 
a  lower  sphere  will  in  due  time  lead  to  more  lucrative  practice.  In  the 
same  manner,  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  persons  in  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  that  the  men  who  are  to  teach  their  children,  sliould  be 
men  who  in  humbler  situations  had  proved  their  skill  in  managing  the 
mind;  and  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  poor  to  have,  as  teachers, 
men  eagerly  striving  who  should  do  his  woi'k  best,  in  order  to  win  his 
way  to  a  higher  situation.  I  have  explained  these  views  very  fully  in 
evidence  I  gave  before  two  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1835,  one  presided  over  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  and  the  other  by 
the  late  Lord  Kcny. 

17,228.  Have  these  principles  been  in  any  degree  carried  into  effect 
2.  3  1 
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liev.  in  any  countiy  that  you  are  aware  of  ? — In  Gemiany  they  have  lectures 

^  i'^^'^^'    on  what  they  call  pddagogik  ;  the  French  call  it  pedagogic.     I  have 

not  been  in  Germany  to  hear  those  lectures,  nor  have  I  read  any  German 

3i-d  May       .d.  ^°°-  '  ^^  ^^^'^  subject.     I  ha-\'e  read  some  French  books  founded  on  t]ie 

_      Germanj  but  they  appear  to  me  not  to  be  sufficiently  scientific,  but  to 

be  merely  empirical ;  that  is  to  say, — people  have  foUov/ed  certain 
methods  of  teaching,  and  think  they  have  found  them  to  answer  vvrell, 
and  thoy  lay  them  down  in  the  shape  of  abstract  or  general  propositions 
with  a  philosophical  air,  but  make  no  attempt  to  demonstrate  their  sound- 
ness on  philosophical  principles.  There  is  far  more  sound  philosophy 
in  the  two  books  I  have  referred  to.  Miss  Edgeworth's  '•  Practical 
"  Education,"  and  Elizabeth  Hamilton's  "  Letters  on  the  Elementary 
"  Principles  of  Education,"  than  in  any  later  Vi'ork  that  I  have  seen, 
continental  or  English. 

17.229.  Are  you  aware  whether  in  any  part  of  Germany  the  in- 
structors of  youth  arc  required  to  have  gone  through  this  particular 
course  of  instruction,  and  io  receive  some  certificate  that  they  have 
profited  by  it,  and  are  fit  to  be  teachers  under  that  system  ? — 1  have 
not  been  in  Germany,  so  I  cannot  answer  that  fj^uestion  from  personal 
observation  ;  but  I  have  conversed  with  Germans,  1  have  read  Cousin's 
Report,  and  many  articles  iu  our  own  periodicals  and  oilier  v>-orks, 
from  all  which  I  gather  that  a  specitil  professional  education  is  required 
for  teachers  of  all  classes  ;  and  from  what  I  have  learned  of  the  actual 
methods  of  teaching  in  that  country,  particularly  in  Prussia,  I  am  led 
to  think  they  are  considerably  better  than  those  that  generally  prevail 
in  any  pai't  of  the  United  Kingdom,  except  Scotland.  The  reason  why 
there  are  more  good  teachers  in  Scotland  than  in  England  or  Ireland 
is  this,  that  a  very  considerable-  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  Scotland 
are  mou  yA\o,  though  they  have  not  had  that  special  instruction  in  the 
art  of  educating  which  I  think  so  essential,  yet  have  been  at  college, 
and  as  the  favourite  subject  in  the  course  of  a  Scotch  Univei-sity  is 
mental  philosophy,  thoy  have  the  same  advantage  over  a  teacher  of  the 
same  class  in  England  or  Ireland  that  a  man  who  had  studied  anatomy, 
though  he  had  not  studied  the  practice  of  medicine  or  surgery,  would 
have  in  treating  a  disease  or  performing  an  operation  over  a  person  who 
laiew  nothing  about  anatomy,  if  he  were  compelled  to  act  in  a  medical 
capacity  by  being  (for  example)  cast  away  with  some  other  people  on  a 
desert  island. 

17.230.  Do  I  understand  you  i-ightly  that  the  deficiency  which,  in 
your  opinion,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  want  of  good  instructors  in  England 
is  that  in  their  own  education  the  science  of  mental  jjhilosophy  has 
not  been  sufficiently  cultivated  ? — Yes,  exactly ;  includmg,  however, 
not  only  mental  philosophy  as  a  speculative  science,  but  also  its  jDrac- 
tical  application  in  managing  tlie  mind.  And  I  think  there  is  a  want, 
not  only  of  instructors  but  of  educators  too,  for  there  is  a  very  great 
distinction.  A  man  may  be  a  very  good  instructor,  and  know  very  little 
about  being  an  educator. 

17.231.  I  meant  an  instructor  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word  ? — 
The  instructor  communicates  knoivledgc,  the  educator  trains  the  faculties. 
I  like  to  keep  the  terms  distinct,  though  many  use  the  former  so  as  to 
include  the  latter.  To  return  to  the  question  asked  a  little  ago,  whether 
I  knew  of  any  country  in  which  such  a  professional  education  for 
teachers  as  I  recommended  had  actually  been  alForded  : — I  did  myself 
give  such  a  course  of  lectures  as  1  have  described,  and  had  them  illus- 
trated in  two  of  the  scliools  of  the  Academy  very  perfectly  by  teachers 
who  thoi-oughly  understood  the  philosophy  of  their  work.  One  of  these 
was  a  near  relative  of  my  ov/n,  educated  by  myself,  who  had  charge  of 
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what  we  called  "  the  mathematical  school,"  though  in  his  hands  it  Rev. 
embraced  general  science.  The  other  was  an  infant  school  for  gentle-  ^-  J-  Bryce. 
men's  children,  which  I  established  as  a  prepai-atory  seminary  for  the  LLM. 
Academy.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  as  its  governess  a  veiy  „  ,  -JT  '.„„ 
gifted  and  intellectually  accomplished  lady,  who  devoted  her  whole  soul  __^I__ 
to  it.  Already  a  person  of  superior  culture,  she  addressed  herself  to 
her  foi-ther  improvement  as  if  her  education  had  been  but  beginning. 
■She  studied  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  mathematics,  and 
specially  mental  philosophy  and  logic.  She  attended  my  lectures  just 
referred  to, — grasped  the  principles  which  they  expounded,  and  applied 
them  most  admirably.  At  that  time  T  had  a  number  of  young  people 
of  both  sexes  attending  my  lectures,  with  the  view  of  becoming  teachers. 
The  young  women  saw  the  principles  of  teaching  exemplified  under  this 
lady,  and  the  young  men  under  the  master  of  the  mathematical  school. 
The  results  were  most  satisfactory.  The  teachers  thus  formed  were  the 
best  I  ever  saw.  In  particular,  there  was  one  girl  who  was  intended  to 
be,  and  did  become  a  governess  in  the  family  of  a  friend  of  mine,  and  who 
had  as  complete  command  over  all  the  faculties  of  her  pupils'  minds  as  she 
had  over  the  keys  of  her  pianoforte,  calling  each  faculty  into  action  as  she 
required  it.  I  may  illustrate  this  by  a  pai'ticular  instance.  On  one  occasion 
when  I  was  giving  a  course  of  lectures,  I  procured  a  class  of  children  whom 
I  taught,  in  the  presence  of  my  auditors,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  principles  I  was  expounding  in  the  lectures.  Eveiy  question  I  asked, 
I  referred  to  the  rules  I  had  laid  down,  and  showed  why  I  put  the  ques- 
tion in  one  form  rather  than  in  another.  When  a  child  gave  a  -vn-ong 
answer,  I  pointed  out  what  faculty  was  at  fault,  what  had  led  it  astray, 
and  how  it  was  to  be  brought  right  again.  .After  giving  such  "  clinical 
"  lectures  "  on  teaching  for  three  or  four  days,  I  invited  some  of  my  audi- 
tors to  join  me,  and  try  how  far  they  could  apply  the  principles  they  had 
heard  explained.  Those  who  consented,  sat  near  me,  and  when  an 
unusual  word  occurred,  I  would  ask,  "  Do  you  think  the  children  under- 
"  stand  that  word  ?  how  shall  we  ascertain  whether  they  do  or  not  ?" 
and  if  the  children  did  not  understand  it,  then — "  How  shall  we  proceed 
"  in  teaching  them  its  meaning  ?"  And  when  a  method  of  doing  so 
was  suggested,  I  asked,  "  On  what  principle  is  the  method  you  propose 
"  founded  ?"  We  then  applied  the  method,  and  noted  its  result,  In 
like  manner,  when  a  definition  or  a  rule  came  to  be  explained,  I  would 
ask  my  coadjutor  to  suggest  a  method  of  explaining  it,  and  to  give  the 
reason  of  the  suggestion ;  and  when  a  child  gave  a  wi'ong  answer  or 
felt  a  difficulty,  I  would  ask,  "  What  is  the  precise  cause  of  the  mis- 
"  conception  or  perplexity  ?  how  would  you  remove  it  ?"  and  so  forth. 
One  of  those  who  were  prevailed  upon  thus  to  join  me  was  the  young 
lady  to  whom  I  have  referred,  and  who  had  been  for  two  yeai-s  prac- 
tising, as  governess  to  the  children  of  my  friend,  the  principles  in  which 
she  had  been  trained  Her  replies  were  perfect,  and  showed  that  she 
thoroughly  penetrated  the  minds  of  the  children.  She  pointed  out  the 
nature  and  cause  of  every  mistake  ;  and  the  methods  she  suggested,  in 
every  instance  succeeded.  There  was  present  an  eminent  man  of 
science,  of  peculiarly  practical  mind,  who  afterwards  told  me  that  what 
he  had  heard  and  seen  on  previous  days,  had  still  left  him  in  doubt 
whether  skill  in  teaching  did  not,  after  all,  depend  largely  on  an 
instinctive  tact  j  but  that  young  lady's  answering  had  satisfied  him 
that  the  art  of  teaching  could  be  reduced  to  a  science,  and  taught  to  any 
person  of  intelligence  and  industry  as  well  as  medicine  or  engineering. 

17,232.  Without  entering  into  the  question  of  a  difference  in  the  sub- 
jects taught,  are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  any  essential  difference  in 
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^ev.  the  principles  on  which  the  education  of  a  boy  of  the  upper  or  middle 

^'  LL^I)'^''     ^''^'^^^  °^  society  should  be  conducted  ? — Not  tlie  slightest,  any  more 

;_■         than  in  operating  for  cataract  on  persons  of  different  ranlcs. 

3rd  May  1SG6.       17,233.  Witli  reference  to  the  principles  rather  than  to  the  immediate 

utility  in  after  life  of  tlie  things  loiirned  at  school,  what  do  you  thinlc  the 

best  course  of  education  for  a  boy  ?  AVould  you  lay  stress  upon  lan- 
guages, or  upon  the  exact  sciences,  or  upon  physical  science,  or  what  do 
you  think  is  the  most  useful  for  the  mind  of  a  boy  to  lay  the  greatest 
stress  upon  ? — There  ai-e  a  number  of  subjects,  all  of  which  are  of  equal 
importance,  because  each  of  them  cultivates  a  separate  faculty  or  set  of 
faculties.  To  be  more  precise  :  All  our  knowledge  is  acquired  in  three 
ways  : — first,  by  observation  of  individual  objects  and  phenomena  : — se- 
condly, by  classifying  objects,  which  loads  us  to  general  ideas,  and  classi- 
fying phenomena,  whicli  leads  us  to  general  principles  :  — thirdly,  by 
deductive  reasoning,  by  which  those  general  principles  are  unfolded  into 
their  particular  results.  For  cultivating  the  power  of  obsoi'ving  and 
classifying  objects,  the  study. of  some  department  of  natural  histoiy,  it 
matters  little  what  dcpai'tmcnt,  is  tlio  proper  instrument.  I  should  say 
that  botany  would  be  most  suitable  iu  the  country,  where  there  is  an 
opportunity  of  getting  plants  ;  in  otlicr  localities,  mineralogy  may  be 
more  easily  employed  ;  in  a  town,  where  neither  plants  nor  minerals  are 
easily  accessible,  zoology  might  be  taught  l)ya  sei-ies  of  prints  of  animals, 
scientifically  arranged  ;  or  a  cabinet  of  rocks  and  minerals  might  bo 
formed.  If  taught  in  a  proper  way,  by  a  pereon  who  has  a  real  inde- 
pendent knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  who  understands  what  are  the 
faculties  which  it  is  fitted  to  cultivate,  I  know  from  experience  that  the 
study  of  natural  histoiy  as  a  means  of  cultivating  the  powei-s  of  obser- 
vation and  classification,  may  begin  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  at  six 
yeai'3  old  or  earlier.  With  respect  to  the  study  of  language,  I  regard  it 
as  of  ^■ery  great  importance  in  various  ways.  In  the  iirst  place,  lan- 
guage is  the  means  by  wliich  we  must  communicate  our  thoughts  to  one 
anotlier,  and  without  a  mastery  of  language  people  are  constantly  liable 
to  misunderstand  -what  others  say,  and  are  fdso  liable,  even  when  they 
understand  a  subject  well,  to  speak  in  such  a  way  that  other  people  will 
not  understand  tliem;  and  tire  study  of  other  languages  than  our  own  is 
essential  to  our  obtaining  a  tliorough  command  of  our  own.  3  don't 
refer  to  the  light  thrown  on  the  meaning  of  words  in  om-  own  language 
by  tracing  them  to  other  languages  from  wliich  tliey  are  derived;  there 
is  sometliing  in  that ;  but  a  matter  of  iav  more  importance  is,  tire  way  in 
which  the  study  of  anotlier  language,  if  properly  conducted,  leads  us  to 
form  more  correct  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases  in  our 
own.  For  example,  probably  none  of  us  would  ha"\'e  ever  noticed  that 
the  English  word  "  then  "  has  three  or  four  different  meanings,  if  lie  had 
not  found  that  it  corresponds  to  three  or  four  totally  different  Greek 
words.  The  English  word  "  that  "  as  a  conjunction  (leaving  out  of  view  its 
various  uses  as  a  pronoun)  has  four  distinct  meanings,  which  a  person 
would  scarcely  think  of  as  distinct  if  he  did  not  know  that  this  conjunc- 
tion is  used  to  render  four  Latin  forms  of  expression  whose  meanings 
arc  quite  distinct.  Secondly,  the  habit  of  comparing  the  mode  of  express- 
ing a  thought  in  one  language  with  the  mode  of  expressing  the  same 
thought  in  another,  leads  one  to  look  at  the  mJced  thought  stripjied  of 
its  verbiil  clothing,  and  so  to  form  the  habit  of  thinking  independently 
of  rrords,  wliich  is  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  of  all  inlollcctual 
acquirements. 

17,234.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  a  boy  of  average  ability  should 
learn  a  variety  of  subjects,  or  would  you  rather  lay  the  stress  prin- 
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cipally  upon  one  or  two  to  the  exclusion  of  others  ? — More  than  one  or         Mev. 
two,  but  not  a  great  variety.   I  would  select  such  a  number  of  subjeats   J^-  J-  Bryce, 
as  would  bring  into  action  and  cultivate  all  his  mental  faculties.     Thus,        LL.D, 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  faculties  of  observation  and  classification,   q.iCJ     -.acct 

natural  history  ;  for  the  cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  inductive  reasoning,     ' 

the  elements  of  natural  philosophy;  for  the  cultivation  of  deductive 
reasoning,  pure  mathematics.  I  had  not  quite  finished  what  I  wished 
to  say  in  answer  to  the  last  question,  as  to  the  uses  of  studying  lan- 
guages. I  had  pointed  out  two  uses  of  that  study  ;  first,  that  it  pro- 
motes the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  accurate  expression  ;  secondly,  that 
it  tends,  if  properly  conducted,  to  form  the  invaluable  habit  of  thinking 
independently  of  words.  I  was  going  to  add  a  third,  namely,  that  the 
study  of  language  may  be  made  useful  in  cultivating  all  the  faculties  ;  ob- 
servation, classification,  inductive  reasoning,  deductive  reasoning.  In 
teaching  Latin,  for  example,  the  first  lessons  in  the  accidence  may  be 
made  instrumental  in  exei'cising  the  pupil's  observing  powers.  When 
he  has  read  over  the  cases  of  ociilus,  ask  him  to  compare  the  nomi- 
native with  the  genitive,  and  say  in  what  they  agree  and  in  what  they 
difier  ;  make  him  compare  each  of  the  other  cases  with  the  nomi- 
native in  the  same  way  : — you  will  thus  make  him  discover  for 
himself  the  distinction  between  the  stem  or  unchanging  part  of  the 
word,  and  the  infiection  or  variable  part.  By  this  means  you  will 
impress  the  thing  much  better  on  his  mind,  besides  cultivating  the 
power  of  observation.  In  like  manner,  wlien  you  find  the  pupil  has 
forgotten  the  precise  meaning  of  a  Latin  word  or  of  a  combination  of 
words,  you  say  to  him,  "  Have  you  seen  that  word  or  that  phrase 
"  before  ?"  If  he  has,  he  wiU  probably  recollect  it :  if  he  does  not,  you 
will  recall  to  him  the  place  in  which  he  met  it ;  his  attention  will  bo 
quickened,  and  when  he  meets  it  a  third  time  he  will  be  likely  to 
recognize  it,  and  thus  his  power  of  observation  will  be  cultivated. 
Again,  it  is  by  a  process  of  inductive  reasoning  that  critical  scholars  arrive 
ai  the  meaning,  of  words  and  phrases  in  studj'ing  a  language ;  and  in 
like  manner  a  boy,  instead  of  leaning  entirely  on  his  dictionary  or  his 
tutor,  may  be  accustomed  to  discover  for  himself  the  meaning  of  words 
and  phrases,  by  comparing  a  number  of  different  instances,  which  is  just 
going  through  a  process  of  inductive  reasoning.  In  short  the  study  of 
a  science  cultivates  only  one  faculty  or  set  of  faculties,  but  cultivates 
it  more  effectually  than  the  study  of  language — gives  it,  so  to  speak, 
a  finer  edge.  The  study  of  language,  if  properly  conducted,  besides  its 
peculiar  uses,  cultivates  all  the  faculties,  though  it  cannot  cultivate  any 
one  of  them  so  effectually  as  the  science  appropriate  to  that  faculty 
would  do.  Pure  mathematics,  for  example,  is  the  most  effectual  instru- 
ment for  cultivating  strict  and  rigorous  deductive  reasoning,  but  it 
does  nothing  for  the  other  faculties.  Hence  the  study  of  languages, 
properly  conducted,  will  do  more  for  intellectual  culture  than  any  other 
single  study ;  nevertheless,  the  culture  attainable  by  the  study  of  lan- 
guages alone,  is  very  defective.  All  our  faculties  are  equally  valuable 
and  equally  worth  cultivating  ;  and.  to  plan  a  course  of  education  which 
would  cultivate  one  set  of  faculties  at  the  expense  of  stunting  the 
jtWrs,  is,  I  think,  a  very  grievous  mistake. 

17.235.  Would  you  make  any  essential  difference  in  the  education  of 
giii'ls  and  that  of  boys  ? — I  would  educate  boys  and  girls  precisely  on 
the  same  plan,  I  speak  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  up  to  the  point 
at  which  the  boys  would  part  off  for  their  professional  studies,  and 
at  that  point  the  girls  should  part  off  for  the  studies  which  are  to  fit 
them  for  their  profession,  which  is  to  be  wives  and  mothers. 

17.236,  {Lord  Lyttelton.')    At   what   age   should    the    professional 
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JRev.  teaching  of  boys  begin  ? — That  depends  vexy  much  on  the  progress  that 

^-  J-  Bryce.    the  pupil  has  made.     I  shoiikl  rather  detemiine  it  by  the  studies  that  ho 

LLM^.        has  previously  mastered  than  by  the  number  of  years  he  has  lived.     If  a 

5rd  May  1866.  ^°^  ^^  intended  to  be  a  pliysician  or  a  lawyer,  for  example,  I  think  ho 

'  ought  to  be  able  to  enter  college  at  an  earlier  age  than  boys  in  England 

generally  do.  I  think  that,  witli  a  school  education  properly  conducted, 
all  the  preparatory  culture  that  is  essential  to  going  to  a  university 
with  advantage,  might  be  mastered  by  16  or  17  :  take  four  years  for 
a  degree,  and  then  j'ou  would  have  a  person  entering  on  his  professional 
studies  at  about  20.  Perhaps  some  boys  of  ability  might  go  to  a 
university  sooner.  It  strikes  me,  however,  that  there  is  a  very  great  deal 
of  time  wasted  at  school ;  and  that  boys  might,  by  adopting  better  methods 
of  teaching,  be  made  not  only  very  good  classical  scholars  but  also  natu- 
ralists, and  might  go  a  good  way  in  mathematics,  by  the  age  I  have 
mentioned  ;  and  that  a  much  better  prepai'ation  for  the  Universities  than 
is  at  present  usual,  might  be  got  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  is  generally 
spent  at  school  in  England. 

17.237.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well,  for  moral 
consideration!  s  that  a  boy  should  have  the  liberty  which  must  be  given 
to  him  at  a  University  before  the  age  of  16  ?  —  I  am  not  sure  that 
there  is  not  fully  as  great  danger  between  16  and  20  as  there  is  before ; 
I  think  from  16  till  21  is  about  the  most  dangerous  period  of  life. 

17.238.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  With  reference  to  the  analogy  which  yor. 
state  between  the  medical  profession  and  tliat  of  teaching,  is  not  there 
this  difference,  that  you  can  fully  test,  by  actual  practice,  the  capacity  of 
a  young  sm-geon  or  a  young  physician  ?  Can  you  do  that  with  regaid 
to  a  teacher  ? — I  should  think  quite  easily. 

17.239.  Could  you  explain  that  more  at  length  ?  You  pointed  out 
how  a  person  intended  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  could  be  taughi 
certain  philosophical  truths  bearing  on  the  management  of  the  mind; 
but  how  could  you  test  his  capacity  of  applying  what  he  has  so 
learnt  ? — Give  him  a  class  to  teach,  and  let  him  expound  the  principles 
upon  which  he  goes.  When  he  asks  a  question,  or  when  he  talies  a  certain 
method  in  correcting  a  mistake  that  has  been  made,  let  him  bo  asked, 
"  Why  did  you  put  the  question  in  that  form  ?"  "  Why  did  you  adopt 
"  that  method  of  correcting  the  pupil's  error  ?" 

17.240.  Is  it  possible  to  cany  through  sucii  a  system  of  professional 
education  for  schoolmasters,  except  in  sepai'ate  institutions  provided  for 
tirat  purpose  ? — I  thinlv  separate  institutions  specially  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  training  teachei's,  do  not  answer  the  purpose  at  all.  I  think 
by  far  the  best  plan  would  be  (to  carry  out  the  analogy  of  medical 
training)  to  have  a  school  conducted  on  philosopMcal  principles,  con- 
nected with  a  University  lectureship  on  education,  just  as  a  hospital 
is  connected  with  the  medical  school  of  a  Univei-sity. 

17.241.  Do  you  think  such  a  system  as  you  have  pointed  out  could  be 
fully  carried  into  effect  in  tlie  Universities  ? — I  thmk  it  could.  You 
could  just  as  easily  take  the  students  of  Pedeutics  from  tlie  University  to 
the  normal  school,  to  see  the  principles  that  have  been  expounded  in  the 
lecture  I'oom  carried  out  there,  as  you  can  take  the  students  of  Therapeutics 
from  the  lecture  room  to  the  hospital. 

17.242.  You  would  have  these  practising  schools  provided  at  ;'be 
Universities  themselves  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  to  say,  sufficiently  ncai'  the  lecture 
room  to  be  accessible. 

17.243.  And  you  would  have  the  certificates  of  knowledge  and  of 
skill  in  teaching,  given  by  the  Universities?^- Yes;  just  as  degrees  in 
medicine  and  surgeiy  are  given.     {See  Appendix.) 

17.244.  What   do  you   think   of  the  comparative  meiits  of  different 
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methods  in  the  government  and  disciplme  of  young  persons,  keeping  Eea. 
in  vie-yv  the  difference  between  instruction  and  education  ? — Instruc  •  R-  J-  Biyce, 
tion  means  simply  communicating  knowledge,  and  education  means  LL.D. 
training  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  also  foi-ming moral  habits.  I  should  „  -TT  ,.,. 
like  to  have  the  question  with  regai'd  to  discipline  put  a  little  mora  *""  ^  ^y 
definitely.  The  system  on  which  I  proceeded  when  at  the  head  of  a  public 
institution,  was  this  :  I  never  would  say  that  I  would  not  use  corporal 
punishment,  but  I  went  upon  tlae  principle  that  it  was  only  to  be  a  dernier 
resort.  I  held  that  there  were  certain  offences  for  whicli  it  was  the  only,  or 
the  most  apin-opriate,  punishment ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  always  relied 
mainly  upon  appeals  to  reason  and  conscience,  and  especially  upon  main- 
taining strict  justice  in  my  administration.  I  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that 
I  never  would  punish  a  boy  in  any  way,  coi-porally  or  otherwise,  witli- 
out  being  satisfied  that  the  evidence  was  sucli  as  would  convict  him  before 
ajuiy,  I  never  would  hold  a  boy  guilty  until  he  was  really  proved 
guilty :  the  result  was  that  there  was  a  confidence  generated  in  the  minds 
of  the  boys  in  the  justness  and  fairness  of  tlie  government ;  they  knew 
that  discipline  was  always  exercised  generously  and  leniently ;  and  hence 
when  I  could  get  colleagues  and  assistant-mastei-s  who  fully  acted  on  my 
principles,  we  had  veiy  little  difficulty  indeed  in  the  management  of  the 
schools.  Another  point  is  this  :  the  proper  province  of  punishment  is  to 
act  as  a  check  to  moral  offences ;  and  punishment  as  a  stimulus  to  in- 
tellectual exertion,  is,  I  think,  veiy  bad.  The  pain  of  the  punishment  is 
almost  invariably  associated  with  the  lesson,  instead  of  being  associated 
with  the  idleness  for  which  it  is  inflicted,  and  produces  an  intense  dis- 
lilie  to  study.  I  hold  also  that  rewards  are  in  many  respects  even  more 
injurious  than  punishment.  I  think  the  tendency  of  governing  by 
punishment  is  to  make  boys  slavish,  and  the  tendency  of  governing  by 
rewards  is  to  malte  them  mercenary  ;  and  that  thei'efore  the  less  either  is 
used,  and  the  more  we  can  govern  them  by  moral  considerations,  and 
induce  them  to  study  from  a  love  of  knowledge,  the  better.  Some  people 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  getting  boys  to  study  from  a  love  of  knowledge,  but 
experience  shows  that  it  can  be  done.  My  experience  quite  confirms  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle  and  Quintilian,  "  that  human  beings  are  born  with 
"  a  natiural  love  of  knowledge,"  and  if  that  be  properly  used  and  pro- 
perly cherished  there  will  be  no  difl5culty  in  getting  9  boys  out  of  10  to 
study  willingly  and  cheerfully. 

17.245.  You  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  dispensing  altogether  ^vith 
rewai'ds  in  your  school  ? — No,  I  could  not  venture  to  do  so.  One  is 
obliged  always  to  defer  less  or  more  to  the  public  feeling,  and  cannot  do 
just  as  one  would  wish.  I  have  used  rewards,  jHuzes,  competition,  and 
emulation,  but  I  never  was  satisfied  with  the  practice,  though  I  never 
could  venture  to  throw  them  aside. 

17.246.  As  to  the  management  of  large  public  schools  for  the  middle 
classes  and  for  others,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  constitution  of 
the  governing  bodies  of  such  schools  ? — That  is  a  veiy  difiicult  question 
indeed,  and  one  which  hardly  admits  of  one  definite  answer.  There 
might  be  a  number  of  constitutions  all  diffei'ing  in  matters  of  detail,  yet 
all  very  good,  provided  that  two  general  principles  are  kept  in  view. 
The  first  is,  that  the  governing  body  sliould  consist  of  persons  who  have 
a  direct  interest  in  the  school  being  well  governed ;  tire  second  is,  that 
they  should  be  peraons  possessing  such  an  amount  of  education  as  would 
make  them  qualified  to  know  when  a  school  was  well  managed.  (See 
Appendix.) 

17.247.  In  what  sense  do  you  mean  a  direct  interest? — Of  course  the 
question  refers  to  schools  of  public  foundation,  where  there  would  be  no 
one  having  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  school,     I  should  say,  therefore. 
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7?  JB  *^^'  *'"'  g'''^'<^^'"^"S  ^0*^/  of  such  a  school  should  be  composed  of  intelli- 

■  £^  ^'^^'    gent  people  representing  the  best  educated  portion  of  those  who  nvo 

_"        likely  to  send  children   to  the  school.     In  ihe  Scotch  tov/ns  the  town 

SrdMay  1S66.  council  have  the  management   of  tlie  schools.      The  town   council   are 

always  men  chosen  to  that  oificc  because  they  are  men  of  public  spirit 

and  ^v■iHing  to  talce  some  trouble  and  to  give  some  attention  to  the 
business  and  interests  of  the  community  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  patronage 
of  the  Scotch  Burgh  Schools;  which  is  in  the  liands  of  the  tc'vvn 
councils,  is  upon  the  whole,  very  well  administered.  At  Ihe  same  time 
people  of  that  class  are  not  necessarily  and  perhaps  not  often,  men  of 
high  education,  and  therefore  if  there  were  some  otlicr  element  thrown 
in  along  with  an  element  of  that  kind,  I  think  you  would  liavc  the  best 
sort  of  constitution  for  a  public  school. 

17.248.  You  mean  tliat  tl>c  town  council  or  some  such  body  would 
have  an  interest  in  the  working  of  the  school,  as  they  are  in  charge  of 
the  general  well  being  of  the  place  ? — Yes. 

17.249.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  not  mean  rather  because  they  are 
parents  ? — Not  necessarily  because  they  are  parents  :  of  course  the 
majority  of  them  would  be  parents ;  but  many  pe6ple  Avho  have  no 
children,  take  a  warm  interest  in  education;  indeed  almost  all  people 
with  any  public  spirit  do  so. 

]7,2.')0.  {Lord  Lytteiton.)  As  to  the  mode  of  ap])ointment  of  indivi- 
duals to  form  the  more  educated  element,  from  what  class  do  you  think 
they  should  bo  selected,  and  in  what  way  tlo  you  iliink  they  might  be 
chosen  ? — That  is  a  dilficult  question  again.  It  luis  occuired  to  me, 
however,  that  pei-haps  all  graduates  of  any  British  University  residing 
within  the  distiiet,  would  bo  a  good  electoral  body  who  might  choose 
two  or  more  persons  to  be  associated  v.'ith  the  town  council  in  tlie 
management  of  the  school. 

17,251.  {Mr.  Acland.^  "What  you  have  just  stated  I  think  woidd 
apply  only  to  a  town  or  borougli.  Can  you  cany  the  idea  one  stop 
I'urthcr,  so  as  to  show  us  how  that  pi'incii)lc  might  he  applied  to  a  county  in 
England  in  which  thei-e  were  agTcat  number  of  scattered  small  foundations, 
in  the  nature  of  schools,  varying  from  10  to  20  in  a  county  ? — I  have  not 
tliought  of  that  case  before ;  but  an  idea  occurs  to  me  at  the  moment  and 
I  may  as  well  throv/  it  out,  though  it  is  merolj-  an  extempore  suggestion. 
It  occuio  to  mo  that  pci'haps  the  town  councils  of  all  tlie  boroughs  in 
the  county  might  send  each  a  I'cprcsontalive  to  a  county  board  ;  and  that 
f.n  equal  number  of  ijersons  jnight  bo  chosen  on  the  same  2)lan  by  all 
traduates  of  British  Univ'ersitics,  residing  within  the  county. 

]  7,2.52.  That  does  not  quite  provide  for  the  agricultural  or  the  torn- 
torial  element.  Can  you  point  out  ho'w  they  may  be  brought  in  ? — Well, 
there  raigliL  be  a  tliird  clement  brought  in.  The  grand  juiy  of  a 
county,  which  in  some  degree  con-esponds  to  the  town  council  of  a 
borough,  might  scud  some  membci's  to  the  county  school  board.  Or  if 
you  wislietl  to  make  it  moi'C  popular,  a  certain  number  might  bo  chosen 
by  persons  rated  for  the  poor. 

17.253.  In  reference  to  the  order  in  which  subjects  shoidd  be  taken 
up,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  age  at  which  classical  studies  should 
be  commenced.  We  will  fix"st  suppose  the  case  of  a  hoy  who  will  pro- 
bably leave  school  not  for  business  but  for  the  further  progi'ess  of  his 
education,  either  with  a  view  to  public  life  or  to  a  profession  ? — I  think 
the  bettei-  jjlan  would  be  to  begin  at  the  nursery. 

17.254.  To  begin  Latin  in  the  nursery  ? — No.  I  mean  that  we  ought 
to  decide  the  time  at  which  a  child  shall  begin  Latin,  by  reference  to  his 
previous  studies  in  tlie  nursery  rather  than  by  his  years.  Suppose  a  boy 
is  able  to  read  fluently, ,  and  has  got  some  accurate  ideas  of  grammar 
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fi'om  his  own  language,  and  that  he  has  been  at  the  same  time  amusing  Jtev. 

himself  by  gathering  plants  and  learning  to  distinguish  the  different  parts    if.  J.  Bryce, 
of  flowers  from  one  another,  and  to  distinguish  one  plant  from  another  uy        1>L.D. 
the  chai-acteristics  of  its  flower,  and  otherwise cTiltivating  his  powers  of  „  ,  ^     ,„.. 

observation,  he  may  begin  Latin  whatever  his  age.     By  being  "  able  to      ' 1__ 

read  fluently"  I  mean  that  the  mechanical  process  of  putting  letters 
and  syllables  together  should  cost  him  no  perceptible  mental  effort,  so 
that  his  whole  power  of  attention  may  be  free  to  act  in  his  new  study. 
This,  together  with  the  mental  culture  and  grammatical  knowledge  I 
have  mentioned,  might  generally  be  attained  at  the  age  of  six  or  eight, 
perhaps  in  some  few  instances  earlier. 

il,25o.  You  do  not  share  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  learning  a  great  number  of  inflections  between 
the  age  of  six  and  fifteen  without  much  mental  development  being  the 
result  ? — I  am  afi-aid  that  much  time  is  actually  wasted  in  learning  the 
inflections,  of  Latin  for  example  ;  but  it  need  not  be  so.  By  a  pi'oper 
method  the  inflections  may  be  more  effectually  learned  in  a  far  shorter 
time,  and  the  worli  made  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  intellectual 
culture.  The  great  mistake  is  that  eveiy  set  of  inflections  is  learnt  sepa- 
rately, without  any  exercise  of  the  understanding  and  by  mere  dint  of 
memory.  I  recollect  I  learnt  them  so  myself  at  the  age  of  six,  and  I 
well  remember  how  irksome  it  was  ;  yet  I  was  much  more  skilfully  taught 
than  any  boys  of  that  day  of  whom  I  have  ever  heai'd.  Now  when  one 
set  of  inflections  has  been  learned,  several  others  may  for  the  most  part 
be  deduced  from  it  by  an  exercise  of  the  understanding.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  permitted  to  illustrate  this  by  an  example  : — When  a  child  has 
learned  to  decline  a  masculine  noun  in  "  us  "  of  the  second  declension,  I 
bid  him  deline  pelagus,  telling  him  that  it  is  neuter,  and  giving  him 
viva  voce,  without  reference  to  his  gi-ammar,  the  rule  that  the  accusative 
and  the  vocative  of  neuters  are  the  same  as  the  nominative :  thus 
he  deduces  tlie  inflection  of  pelngus  by  an  exercise  of  his  judgtnent. 
After  he  lias  gone  over  the  singular  two  or  three  times  to  make  him 
familiar  with  the  new  phenomenon,  I  bid  him  decline  the  plural,  giving 
him  (viva  voce  only)  the  rule  that  the  nominative  j)lural  of  neuters  ends  in 
"a"  and  he  declines  the  plural  again  by  an  exercise  of  judgment.  It  is 
worth  while  to  add  that,  in  most  cases,  J  have  found  that  he  applies  the 
rule  about  the  accusative  and  vocative  being  like  the  nominative,  and 
gives  them  the  inflexion  "  a,"  without  being  warned.  In  like  manner 
the  flexion  of  words  in  "  er  "  may  be  deduced.  Bid  the  pupil  decline 
puerus.  lie  does  so.  Then  say,  with  a  smile,  "  Now  I  have  played  a 
"  trick  upon  you,  there  is  no  such  word  as  puertis :  it  was  puerus  origi- 
"  nally,  but  now  the  inflection  is  struck  oflf  always  from  the  nominative 
"  and  vocative  singular,  and  the  real  word  is puer; — decline  it."  He  does  it 
at  once,  and  is  pleased  with  this  exercise  of  his  intellect.  He  will  then  easily 
deduce  magister,  or  any  such  word,  from  puer,  on  being  told  to  syncopate 
those  cases  from  which  the  inflection  is  not  cut  off. 

17.256.  I  gather  from  your  answer  that  you  think  it  is  not  a  mistake 
to  hold  that  the  training  of  the  mtelligence  may  be  effected  to  a  great 
extent  by  Latin  in  eai'ly  life  ? — Certainly  : — I  think  the  intellect  may  be 
trained  very  efiiciently  by  the  learning  of  languages,  if  proper  methods 
be  followed  ;  and  that  Latin  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  give  that  training,  if 
it  were  properly  taught. 

17.257.  My  question  related  to  those  who  were  to  become  scholars, 
and  to  carry  on  their  education  at  a  later  period  of  life.  Now  I  wish  to 
ask  you,  with  reference  to  the  case  of  tradesmen's  childi'on  or  farmers' 
children  in  the  poorer  portion  of  the  middle  class,  who  by  the  narrow 
circumstances  of  their  families  ai'e  obliged  to  put  their  boys  to  work,  in 
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Sev.  order  that  they  may  earn  something  about  the  age  of  15.     Shoukl  you 

^''  TT^n'^'    ™"''^^  classica  generally  an   clement  of  then-  education  ? — No,  I  should 

•        aot  make  that  study  imperative  ;  but  I  should  give  all  the  opportunity 

Srcl  May  1866.  °^  learning  it.     Nothing  is  more  abominable  than  to  limit  the  education 

'  of  a  child  by  the  social  rank  or  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  his 

parents. 

17.258.  Should  you  take  any  other  language,  French  for  instance,  in 
place  of  Latin  ? — Not  as  a  rule.  Generally  speaking,  for  jjcoplc  in  that 
class,  French  is  of  no  manner  of  use.  I  think  if  I  taught  any  other 
language  than  the  mother  tongue  to  boys  of  that  class  generally,  it  would 
be  Greek,  as  being  the  language  of  the  New  Testament. 

17.259.  Should  you  make  the  study  of  the  English  language  a 
special  thing  ? — Yes  ;  very  special. 

17.260.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  on  the  proper  method  of 
teaching  English  to  a  person  who  does  not  learn  any  other  language 
than  his  own  ? — The  method  to  be  followed  is  the  same  whether  he  is  to 
study  any  other  language  or  not.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  explain 
individual  words  ;  then  to  show  how  they  affect  one  another  in  combina- 
tion. The  words  of  one's  mother  tongue,  whatever  that  be,  are  learnt  in 
three  ways.  The  first  way  is  by  direct  association  :  a  child  hears  the 
sound  "  table  "  when  the  object  is  before  his  eyes.  You  hold  up  a  hat  to 
him,  and  you  say  "  hat  ; "  in  both  cases  he  associates  the  word  with 
the  idea  directly  and  immediately.  "When  that  can  be  done,  it  is  the 
quickest  way  of  explaining  a  word.  But  it  is  applicable  only  to  the 
names  of  sensible  objects  and  their  properties.  Secondly,  there  are 
many  words  whose  meaning  we  can  learn  only  by  observing  how  they 
are  used  by  those  around  us,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  process  of  induction 
or  generalization.  And,  thirdly,  there  are  some  which  may  be  explained 
by  definition.  Now  a  teacher  ought  to  be  able  at  onco  to  distinguish 
those  words  in  the  lesson  which  require  one  of  these  modes  of  expla- 
nation from  those  which  require  another,  and  to  apply  the  proper  mode 
to  each.  And  he  ought  never  to  leave  a  sentence  till  the  pupil  under- 
stands fully,  first,  the  individual  words,  and,  secondly,  the  bearing  of 
the  words  on  one  anothei',  and  the  import  of  the  sentence  as  a  whole. 
In  like  manner  he  ought  to  lead  them  to  mark  the  bearing  of  the  sen- 
tences on  one  another,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  narrative,  or  description, 
or  argument,  as  a  whole. 

17.261.  Such  intelligent  treating  of  English  you  would  require  as 
an  essential  element  of  the  teaching  of  the  humbler  middle  class  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  of  the  very  lowest  class.  Before  I  leave  that  subject  I  wish 
to  observe,  that  a  gi'eat  deal  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  giving  a  child 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  his  own  language  by  making  him  acquainted 
with  such  Latin  words  as  have  many  English  words  derived  from  them  : 
for  example,  the  Latin  word  probus  is  the  source  of  a  vast  number  of 
English  words,  "probity,"  "probe,"  "probation,"  "prove,"  "approve," 
"  approbation,"  85c.  I  think  the  great  use  of  teaching  Latin  roots  to 
children,  who  are  not  to  leam  Latin  regularly,  is  to  give  a  connecting 
link  which  binds  all  the  English  words  together,  by  showing  that  they 
have  all  a  common  origin.  This  is  a  great  help  to  the  learner,  both 
in  understanding  those  English  words  and  in  remembering  them.  But 
most  of  the  books  containing  a  list  of  Latin  roots  that  are  used  in  schools 
give  too  many  Latin  words.  They  give  Latin  words  from  which  perhaps 
only  one  or  two  English  words  are  derived  ;  this  is  useless,  for  where 
the  English  words  are  so  few,  it  is  as  easy  or  easier  to  learn  and  re- 
member them  by  themselves,  and  there  is  no  good  in  burdening  the 
memory  with  the  Latin  word. 

17.262.  Do.  you  happen   to   know   Dr.  Kennedy's   Vocabulary   of 
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Latin  Roots  ? — No,  I  have  not  seen  it ;  but  if  I  were  constructing  such         Hev. 
a  vocabulary,  I  should  select  only  those  Latin  words  from  which  a  large    ^-  J-  ^ryce, 
family  of  English  words  is  derived.     I  think  that  English,  thoroughly        LL.D. 
taiTght  on  the  principles  I  have  indicated,  would  be  much  more  useful  „  ,  -TT     ,0-, 
for  a  boy  who  must  go  to  a  mechanical  trade  or  into  a  merchant's  ^^ 

office  at  a  very  early  age,  than  a.  smattering  of  Latin. 

17.263.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  teaching  Latin 
colloquially,  using  exclusively  or  chiefly  words  of  very  common  and 
every-day  occurrence,  and  not  more  refined  and  out-of-the-way  terms  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable,  and  I  know  the  efficiency  of  it 
from  my  own  case.  I  learned  Latin  in  that  way  ;  for  three  years  of 
my  boyhood,  Latin,  was  the  language  I  principally  spoke. 

17.264.  Could  you  recommend  any  definite  suggestion  which  this 
Commission  might  make  on  that  subject  ? — I  am  not  ready  with  any 
definite  suggestion.  I  have  often  wished  I  could  do  the  thing,  but  I 
never  took  the  trouble  to  devise  any  plan  for  doing  it,  because  I  knew 
it  would  be  impossible  to  introduce  it  in  the  practical  working  of  tliei 
schools.  The  work  of  the  schools  was  to  prepare  boys  for  college  ; 
and  for  that  the  chief  requisite  was  that  they  should  read  certain 
portions  of  certain  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Had  I  been  at  liberty  to 
take  my  own  course,  and  make  boys  familiar  with  the  words  and  idioms 
of  the  language  by  the  quickest  and  most  efficient  methods,  I  should 
not  have  put  them  to  read  classic  authors  for  a  good  while  at  first.  I 
should  have  begun  by  giving  them  the  Latin  names  for  aU  the  common 
objects  that  were  before  them,  and  then  should  have  combined  these 
into  phrases  by  means  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions.  From  .that 
1  should  have  gone  on  to  frame  short  sentences,  and  should  have  got 
them  by  degrees  to  talk  a  little,  taking  caxe  that  nothing .  but  good 
Latin  was  spoken. 

17.265.  You  think  good  might  result  from  that,  quite  regardless  of 
the  question  of  making  them  scholars,  but  as  a  means  of  making  them 
understand  English  better  ? — I  think  so  ;  and  as  an  easy  and  agreeable 
way  of  enlarging  their  stock  of  Latin  words,  and  helping  them  to  read 
Latin  afterwards. 

17.266.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  offer  any  suggestion  which  you 
wish  to  make  on  the  age  at  which  the  study  of  mathematics  ought  to 
begin  in  ordinary  cases,  and  on  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding  ? — Here 
again  I  would  be  guided  by  attainments,  not  by  age.  I  think  a  boy 
ought  to  have  a  good  deal  of  mental  culture  before  beginning  mathe- 
matics. He  should  be  a  very  thorough  English  grammarian.  He 
ought  to  have  his  mind  trained  to  precision  of  thought  and  expression 
by  that  study,  and  having  the  words  of  his  English  reading  book 
(whatever  that  may  be)  thoroughly  explained  to  him.  After  he  has 
acquired  this,  if  he  is  to  learn  a  second  language  (say  Latin  or  German), 
after  he  has  made  some  progress  iu  it,  and  thus  has  further  improved 
his  power  of  abstract  thinking,  then  he  may  begin  mathematics.  The 
years  of  his  life  that  have  passed  I  consider  not  an  element  worth 
taking  into  account  at  all.  One  child  will  attain  the  amount  of  culture 
I  have  mentioned  at  10,  and  another  not  till  14;  but  whenever  he  has 
attained  the  culture  which  fits  him  for  the  study  of  mathematics,  he 
should  begin  it. 

17.267.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  age  is  a  variable  element  ? — Yes  ;  it 
is  by  the  degree  of  mental  development  we  ought  to  be  guided. 

17.268.  {Mr.  Aeland.)  In  saying  that  do  you  mean  to  exclude  arith- 
metic also,  or  are  you  speaking  more  of  geometry  ? — I  speak  of 
geometry  principally,  though  the  observation  applies  also,  but  in  a 
less  degree,  to  algebra. 
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/'r'  17,269.  You  would  begin  arithmetic  earlier  ? — Yes  ;  almost  as  early 

XZ  if"^'    ^^  grammai-.     Some  children  have  a  peculiar   aptitude   and  taste  for 

'__'        calculation,  and   these  may  go  to  arithmetic  even   before   grammar. 

3rd  May  1836.  Generally  speaking  I  think  grammar  should  come  first;  but  as  soon  as  a 
boy  has  got  to  be  a  correct  tolerable  English  grammarian,  he  should  begin 
arithmetic.  These  two  studies  are  the  best  instruments  for  cultivating 
the  power  of  forming  and  dealing  with  abstract  ideas.  When  the  mind 
has  acquired  this  power,  then,  and  not  till  then,  geometry  and  algebra 
should  be  entered  upon. 

17,270.  I  think  I  may  infer  from  what  you  have  said,  that  as  regards 
the  boy  who  has  to  go  into  business  at  14  or  15,  good  English,  good 
arithmetic,  and  general  training  of  his  intelligence,  would  be  the  cliief 
points  ? — Yes ;  and  I  would  add,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  boys  in  studying  arithmetic  should  not  advance  one  single  step 
without  thoroughly  understanding  the  reason  of  the  rule  they  are 
learning.  The  neglect  of  this  is  the  great  vice  in  teaching  arithmetic 
in  almost  all  schools ;  in  all  cases,  even  in  the  very  humblest 
schools,  boys  ought  to  be  made  thoroughly  to  understand  the  reason  of 
every  rule.  I  think  that  is  the  principal  thing  I  have  to  say  about  the 
study  of  arithmetic.  With  regard  to  preparation  for  the  study  of 
arithmetic  by  giving  correct  ideas  of  number,  Wilderspin  and  others 
have  made  that  so  familiar  by  the  use  of  the  numeral  frame,  and  other 
things  of  the  kind,  that  I  have  only  one  remark  to  make,  namely,  that 
to  count  from  the  numeral  frame,  is  injurious  if  we  count  from  it  alone. 
Our  ideas  of  number  are  among  the  most  abstract  ideas  the  mind  can 
form : — all  abstract  ideas  are  formed  by  observing  and  comparing  a 
variety  of  objects  which  have  only  one  quality  common  to  them  all, 
whereby  the  mind  is  able  to  separate  that  quality  from  the  others ; 
but  when  boys  learn  to  count  from  the  balls  of  the  numeral  frame  only 
or  chiefly,  I  have  observed  that  they  are  apt  to  associate  their  ideas  of 
numbers  exclusively  with  the  numeral  frame,  so  that  in  speaking  of 
"  five  "  or  "  ten  "  they  always  think  of  five  balls  or  ten  balls,  whereas 
there  ought  to  have  been  formed  in  their  minds  an  abstract  or  general 
idea  of  the  number  as  denoting  five  or  ton  anythings.  To  secure  this 
result,  the  pupil  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  count  a  great  variety  of  ob- 
jects placed  in  a  great  variety  of  positions.  This  error  of  the  teacher 
of  course  does  not  damage  the  arithmetical  knowledge  of  the  pupils  so 
much  as  their  general  culture  of  mind.  With  regard  to  arithmetic,  the 
simplest  of  the  exact  sciences,  I  wish  to  add,  that  before  entering  on  it, 
children  ought  to  be  capable,  not  only  of  forming  an  abstract  idea  but 
also  of  following  a  short  train  of  reasoning ;  for  a  train  of  rea- 
soning is  necessary  to  understand  the  principle  of  the  commonest  rules, — 
subtraction,  for  example,  and  multiplication;  nay,  even  to  understand 
notation  so  as  to  be  able  to  write  figures  correctly.  I  find  notation  is 
very  much  neglected  ;  it  is  amazing  how  few  children,  even  of  those 
who  have  gone  on  to  the  higher  rules  of  arithmetic,  can  con-ectly  write 
those  numbers  in  which  the  middle  figures  are  required  to  be  ciphers, 
such,  for  example,  as  20,012  or  3,017. 

17,271.  What  suggestions  would  you  offer  with  reference  to  the 
teaching  of  geometry  or  algebra  ? — In  the  teaching  of  geometry  I  would 
suggest  two  things  : — one  is,  that,  for  a  considerable  time  at  first,  no  text 
book  should  be  used  ;  that  the  teacher  should  draw  a  figure,  and, 
without  letting  the  boy  know  of  the  existence  of  a  text  book,  should 
just  guide  him  to  reason  out  the  conclusion  from  the  axioms  and  defi- 
nitions, which  of  course  it  is  easy  to  teacli  Jiim  orally  one  by  one  as  they 
are  wanted,  and  the  text  book  would  be  introduced  by  and  by,  but  not 
for  a  considerable  time.     Again,  I  would  suggest  that  there  should  be 
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always  given  to  tlie  piijjil  a  very  considerable  number  of  problems,  Eev. 

deducible  from  the  propositions  he  has  been  taught,  in  order  to  exercise    ^-  J-  Bryce. 
him  in  original  thinking  by  working  them  out  for  himself.     I  know  this        LL.D. 
is  done  in  many  schools,  but  it  would  be  desirable  that  means  should  be  „  ,  -T^     ,„.» 
devised  for  having  it  done  in  all,  and  done  more  efficiently  in  many.  '         ^^ 

17.272.  Do  you  consider  Euclid  the  best  text  book,  or  would  you 
mention  any  other  ? — I  think  Euclid  is  the  best,  and  that  the  books 
that  have  departed  most  from  the  original  Euclid,  are  those  that  ai-e  the 
worst.  I  think  the  editions  of  Simson  and  Playfair  are  still  the 
best. 

17.273.  Do  you  disapprove  of  the  modern  books,  which,  I  think,  are 
derived  from  French  books,  for  what  is  called  practical  geometry,  teach- 
ing boys  to  construct  figures  by  certain  rules,  without  all  the  elaborate 
proof  of  Euclid  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  use  in  it  except  for  mere 
mechanical  pm-poses. 

17.274.  As  to  algebra  ? — I  would  apply  the  same  principle  to  that  as 
to  arithmetic  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  all  the  rules  ought  to  be  ver}' thoroughly 
explained,  the  reason  of  each  expounded,  and  notluug  like  a  mere 
mechanical  woi'king,  or  a  depending  on  the  teaclier's  ipse  dixit  for  the 
truth  of  the  rule. 

17.275.  Assuming  that  this  Commii-sion  has  to  deal  exclusively  with 
those  who  go  to  the  University  and  into  the  learned  professions  with  two 
branches  of  the  middle-class,  which  I  will  indicrte  by  saying  that  their 
education  ordinarily  terminates  at  about  17  or  18,  and  iibout  14  or  15 
lespectively, — could  you  indicate,  broadly  and  quite  generally,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  branches  of  education  which  you  think  desirable  for 
those  two  classes  ? — I  think  that  for  the  higher  of  those  two  classes 
some  modern  languages  would  be  desirable.  If  French  is  an  object  then 
I  should  say  that  a  boy  going  to  business  at  18  or  19  ought  to  have 
abundance  of  time  to  leai-n  Latin  to  the  extent  that  he  would  be  able  to 
read  easily  any  ordinar'y  Latin  that  came  in  his  v.'ay.  He  need  not  tm-n 
his  attention  much  to  Latin  composition,  but  of  com'so  it  is  nccessaiy  to 
learn  a  little  of  it  in  order  to  read  Latin  with  advantage.  Then  he  ought 
to  learn  Italian,  and  then  French.  The  reason  wliy  I  regard  this  order  as 
important  is,  that  a  person  who  knows  Latin  well,  v/ill  learn  to  read  Italian 
in  a  fortnight  if  he  follow  a  proper  method.  What  I  mean  is,  that  if  he 
has  a  good  stock  of  Latin  words,  and  if  his  teacher  knows  how  to 
show  him  the  principles  that  determine  the  derivation  of  an  Italian  word 
from  a  Latin  word,  he  will  be  able  to  read  an  ordinary  Italian  book  or 
newspaper  in  that  time.  Of  course  to  write  or  speak  the  language  would 
take  some  time  longer.  Then  ho  ought  to  learn  French,  but  not  sooner, 
Ijecause  a  French  word  derived  from  the  Latin,  which  a  Latin  scholar 
would  not  recognise  at  all  in  its  French  dress,  he  recognises  at  once  if 
he  knows  what  is  the  form  it  takes  in  the.  Italian.  Hence  it  is  quite  easy 
for  a  person  who  can  read  Italian  to  learn  to  I'ead  French.  In  fact,  he 
will  do  £0  in  less  than  half  the  (imc  it  would  otherwise  take.  Therefore 
if  French  is  an  important  ulterior  object,  and  if  the  boy  is  to  learn 
Latin,  there  is  a  great  economy  of  time  iu  learning  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French  in  the  order  in  which  I  now  mention  them.  Spanish 
would  answer  nearly  the  same  purposes  as  Italian,  but  not  so  per- 
fectly, because  it  deviates  more  than  Italian  from  the  old  Romance 
or  Romanesque  language,  out  of  which  tlio  French  has  sj>rung.  But 
if  he  is  not  to  learn  L.atin,  then  German  would  answer  the  purpose 
of  intellectual  cultiu'e  pretty  nearly  as  well.  However,  I  do  not  see 
anjthing  to  prevent  a  boy  (if  he  is  to  remain  at  school  till  17  or  18,  and 
if  he  is  tolerably  intelligent  and  diligent)  from  learning  German  in 
addition  to  the  three  languages  I  have  named.     French  is  the  principal 
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Hev.  object  for  some  commercial  purposes,  and  German  for  others;  and  accord- 

^^'  i'j^S^'^^'    i"g  to  the  line  of  business  for  which  a  boy  is  destined,  the  one  of  those 

•        languages  or  the  other  should  have  prominence  in  his  education.     But  it 

•Jrd  May  1866   '^^  impossible  to  predestine  a  boy  unalterably  to  one  line  of  commercial 

_J^ "  life;  circumstances  may  arise  which   shall  make  it  desirable,  or  even 

necessary,  that  he  should  go  into  a  diiferent  branch  of  trade  from  that 
for  which  he  was  originalty  intended.  French  might  be  a  primary  object 
for  the  one  and  Geiman  for  the  other;  therefore  he  should  learn  as  much 
as  he  can  of  both,  and  I  think  there  ought  to  be  abundance  of  time  for  that 
when  a  boy  remains  at  school  till  17  or  18,  if  proper  methods  be  fol- 
lowed. There  ought  to  be  time  also  for  so  much  of  mathematical  study 
as  would  train  the  mind  to  accurate  definition,  strict  reasoning,  and 
close  thinking. 

17.276.  Would  you  indicate  the  subjects  of  mathematics  you  would 
include  in  that  course  ? — I  think  the  usual  elementary  course  would 
suffice,  namely,  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  and  so  much  of  the  elements 
of  algebra  as  would  enable  the  jDupil  to  solve  simple  and  quadratic 
equations.  lie  might  also  just  have  a  peep  into  the  higher  calculus,  just 
to  let  him  see  what  sort  of  thing  it  is,  and  know  the  nature  of  the  new 
style  of  reasoning  it  employs.  There  ought  to  be  abundance  of  time  for 
all  this  if  the  course  of  education  is  properly  conducted ;  there  ought 
also  to  be  time  for  general  reading. 

17.277.  You  have  not  mentioned  any  physical  studies ;  should  you  not 
recommend  them  for  that  class  of  boys  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  and  for  all 
other  classes  of  boys  as  well.  I  have  already  spolien  of  natural  history 
for  an  earlier  stage  of  education  ;  in  the  more  advanced  stage  I  would 
always  introduce  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy;  chemistiy  I  would 
add  if  there  was  time. 

17.278.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  think  there  is  time,  generally 
speaking  ? — I  should  think  so,  at  least  for  the  more  intelUgent  pupils ; 
but  chemistry  is  not  so  important  as  natural  philosophy,  either  for  the 
uses  of  life  or  as  an  instrument  of  intellectual  training. 

17.279.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  What  place  do  you  give  these  physical  sciences 
as  educational  agents  ? — Their  use  as  educational  agents  is  to  cultivate 
the  power  of  inductive  reasoning,  that  is,  the  power  of  building 
up  general  principles  fi'om  observation  of  individual  facts,  as  pure 
mathematics  cultivate  the  power  of  deductive  reasoning ;  and  as 
soon  as  boys  arc  capable  of  forming  abstract  ideas  and  gi'asping 
general  principles — as  soon  as  they  have  got  connect  notions  of  numbei-s 
and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  essential  parts  of  arithmetic,  and  have 
made  some  progi'ess  in  geometry,  then  natural  philosophy  may  be 
veiy  advantageously  taught.  I  speak  on  this  matter  from  experience. 
My  relative  and  colleague  who  had  the  charge  of  the  mathematical  de- 
partment in  the  Belfast  Academy,  and  whom  I  mentioned  in  an  earlier 
part  of  my  examination  as  having  assisted  me  in  training  teachers, 
introduced  natural  philosophy  as  part  of  the  work  of  all  the  mathematical 
classes.  After  those  classes  had  gone  a  certain  length  in  geometry  and 
algebra,  he  took  up  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy  two  days  in  the 
week,  as  part  of  the  work  of  every  mathematical  class.  He  began  with 
simple  experiments  ;  and  according  as  tlie  progress  of  the  boys  in  Euclid 
and  algebra  admitted  of  it,  more  mathematical  views  of  natural  philosophj' 
were  introduced.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  point  in  the  study  of 
mathematics  at  which  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  began,  but  I 
think  it  was  either  as  soon  as  the  pupil  had  got  through  the  first  three 
books  of  Euclid  or  as  soon  as  he  had  fairly  entered  on  the  sixth.  I 
ought  to  add  that  natural  philosophy  was  taught,  not  in  detached  facts 
but  in  a  regular  systematic  way.     The  text  book  used  was  a  little  book 
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published  by  tlie  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  which         Mev. 
was  Mrs.  Marcet's  "  Conversations  on  Natural  Philosophy,"  thrown  into    -R-  J-  Bryce, 
the  form  of  a  consecutive  treatise.     The  text  book,  however,  was  not        LL.D. 
very  much  used.     The  teacher  was  thoroughly  independent  of  the  book,      ,  ~ — 
and  thoroughly  master  of  the  subject  himself,  and  that  is  the  great  ■'"  ^^^^ 

thing  which  is  wanted.  People  very  often  undertake  to  teach  natural 
philosophy  and  natural  history  from  books  when  they  themselves  have 
not  mastered  the  subject,  and  there  is  no  good  in  the  world  done  by 
that. 

17.280.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  So  that,  in  fact,  physical  science  does  not 
have  its  chance  in  a  great  many  schools  where  it  is  professed  to  be 
taught  ? — I  think  it  is  not,  in  reality,  taught  at  all.  The  children  are 
merely  taught  to  gabble  over  a  parcel  of  words  about  it  which  they 
really  do  not  understand. 

17.281.  You  would  attach  such  importance  to  instruction  in  physical 
science  as  to  go  the  length  of  saying  that  it  is  a  great  defect  in  gi-am- 
mar-school  education  where  it  has  not  a  due  place  ? — Yes,  a  great 
defect.  One  great  advantage  of  the  study  of  physical  science  is  that, 
when  properly  taught,  it  interests  boys  in  intellectual  pursuits  generally. 
For  instance  :  Newton's  great  discovery, .  the  identity  of  the  power 
which  retains  the  moon  in  her  orbit  with  terrestrial  gravity,  was  being 
explained  to  a  class  of  from  12  to  18  boys.  The  teaclier  did  not  tell 
them  the  result :  he  enumerated  the  phenomena  by  which  Newton 
arrived  at  it,  taking  care  to  present  them  in  the  order  most  likely  to  sug- 
gest it.  As  fact  after  fact  was  marshalled  before  them,  they  became 
eager  and  excited  more  and  more,  for  they  saw  that  something  new  and 
great  was  coming  ;  and  when  at  last  the  array  of  phenomena  was  com- 
plete, and  the  magnificent  conclusion  burst  upon  their  sight,  the  whole 
class  started  from  their  seats  with  a  scream  of  delight.  They  were 
conscious  that  they  had  gone  through  the  very  same  mental  operation 
as  that  great  man  had  gone  through.  The  consciousness  of  fellowship 
with  so  great  a  mind  was  an  elevating  thing,  and  gave  them  a  delight 
in  intellectual  pursuits.  An  unusual  proportion  of  those  boys  who 
passed  through  the  Belfast  academy  during  the  20  years  that  I  was  able 
to  have  natural  and  physical  science  taught  on  those  jDrinciples,  have,  as 
men,  been  distinguished  and  successful  ;  and  they  owe  it,  I  am  con- 
vinced, in  a  large  degree  to  the  taste  for  intellectual  pursuits  thus 
formed. 

17.282.  {3Ir.  Acland.)  Will  you  now  indicate  shortly  the  course  of 
study  which  you  think,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  England,  is  best 
adapted  to  the  lower  middle  class  ? — That  is  when  the  boy  must  leave 
school  for  work  at  14  or  15.  Of  course  he  must  first  learn  to  read 
fluently;  he  must  learn  thoroughly  to  understand  the  meaning  of  every- 
thing he  i-eads,  and  especially  of  everything  he  commits  to  memory  ; 
there  is  nothing  more  ci'uel  than  to  make  a  boy  commit  a  thing  to  me- 
mory which  he  does  not  previously  understand.  Then  he  should  learn 
a,rithmetic,  with  a  view  (1.)  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  reasons  of 
its  rules,  (2.)  to  his  being  a  correct,  and  (3.)  a  rapid  operator.  He  should 
also  be  made  a  thorough  English  grammarian,  and  I  think  the  amount 
of  intellectual  culture  which  this  course  will  give  him  will  make  him  a 
very  intelligent  man,  and  will  enable  him,  if  he  chooses,  to  educate  him- 
self further,  with  or  without  a  private  instructor,  if  he  is  fit  to  rise  to 
anything  higher. 

17.283.  Should  you  think  it  important  that  poetry  should  form  a 
part  of  such  a  course  ? — I  think  that  poetry  should  form  a  part  of 
every  course.     Children  ought  to  be  able  to  understand  poetry.    What- 
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Hev.  ever  books  tlicy  read,  if  they  use  selections,  ought  to  contain  some 

^T^-n""'    PO^'^T  '  ^^'^  *'^^*  poetry  ought  to  be  explained  to  them  thoroughly. 

!_■  17,284.  You  think  that  poetry  ought  to  be  of  the  very  best  quality, 

3rd  May  1866.  ^""^  "°''  nierely  hymns  mid  secondary  poems  ? — Yes,  and  our  best  poets 
_— are  now  to  be  had  very  cheap. 

17.285.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Would  you  exclude  every  other  language 
than  English  from  that  course  ? — No,  I  would  not  exclude  it.  I  think 
that  schools  where  children  of  that  class  are  taught  ought  not  to  be 
separate  schools  from  those  in  which  the  children  of  the'  class  above 
them  are  taught. 

17.286.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What  other  subject  do  you  think  it  prac- 
ticable to  introduce  ? — I  think  geography  is  one  of  the  most  important 
means  for  interesting  children  in  their  lessons.  I  have  known  in  all  my 
experience  that  they  take  the  greatest  delight  in  the  study  of  geography 
if  they  are  made  thoroughly  to  understand  everything  they  do.  I  always 
begin  with  the  globe.  If  you  have  nothing  else,  show  them  an  apple  or  an 
orange  ;  let  them  understand  the  form  of  the  earth,  then  transfer  their 
ideas  from  the  globe  (o  the  map.  Let  them  understand  the  whole 
thing  thoroughly,  and  they  take  the  intensest  interest  in  it,  and 
particularly  in  the  productions  of  the  various  counti'ies. 

17.287.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  .^.re  speaking,  I  presume,  of  physical 
geography  and  topographical  geography  together  ? — Yes.  I  should 
mention  also,  that  hereto  I  speak  from  experience.  In  the  mathematical 
school  of  the  Academy  for  20  years  natural  history  was  .systematically 
taught  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  geography  classes.  An  account  of 
its  introduction  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Drummond's  '•  Letters  to  a  Young 
"  Naturalist."  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  which  I  wrote 
at  his  request  and  which  he  published  in  his  book,  and  which 
v,-as  copied  afterwards  iu  an  appendix  to  JMaria  Hack's  "  Geological 
"  Sketches  and  Glimpses  of  an  Ancient  Earth."  That  letter  shows 
the  way  in  which  natural  history  may  be  linked  on  to  geography,  as 
well  zoology  and  botany  as  mineralogy  and  geolog3^ 

17.288.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  on  history  in  reference  to 
the  class  of  boys  we  are  now  speaking  of  ? — I  have  very  great  doubts 
about  making  history  a  subject  of  school  teaching  at  all.  I  think  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  teach  history,  at  least  from  any  books  we  now  have, 
without  prepossessing  the  minds  of  children  with  particular  notions 
upon  historical  questions,  which  is  not  fair  to  tlie  man  in  after  life  ; 
and  I  am  afraid,  in  the  present  state  of  society  when  religious  and 
political  dissensions  run  so  high,  it  is  more  ditRcult  than  ever  to 
introduce  much  of  the  study  of  history  into  schools. 

17.289.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  mean  you  v/ould  postpone  the 
beginning  of  history  till  18  or  19  ? — I  would  let  young  people  read 
history  by  themselves  afterwards  ;  that  I  think  is  the  best  mode  of 
studying  at  any  rate. 

17.290.  {3Ir.  Acland.')  Do  you  think  where  a  school  is  to  a  certain 
extent  a  family  supposed  to  start  upon  a  common  basis,  that  it  is  ob- 
jectionable for  them  to  teach  the  great  events  of  history,  according  to 
the  view  which  they  themselves  take  of  it  ? — ^I  think  it  is  indispensable 
that  children  should  know  somethingof  history,  but  the  difficulty  is  how 
to  do  it  without  giving  unfair  prepossessions  ;  the  way  I  should  prefer 
to  proceed  would  be  this  :  Lot  them  ta!;e  the  Scripture  history  and  the 
liistory  of  Rome.  They  form  a  sort  of  back-bone,  from  which  all  other 
histories  would  branch  off. 

17.291.  {Lord  Lyttelton^  You  do  not  mean  that  a  boy  of  15  should 
know  nothing  of  the  histoi-y  of  his  own  country  ? — Oh,  no,     I  only  say 
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I  doubt  the  propriety  of  his  learning  it  as  a  school  task.     I  should  be  Hev. 

inclined  to  let  him  read  it  for  himself  privately,  and  encourage  him  to  do    -R-  J-  Bryce, 
so.     Boys  whose  intellectual  culture  has  been  properly  attended  to,  will         LL.D. 
take  an  intense  interest  in  history,  and  will  read  it  for  themselves.     I       ,  J7  . 

have  known  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age  to  read  through  Rollin's  Ancient     'l_fL_ 
History  of  himself,  with  the  deepest  interest.     Practically,  however,  I 
have  always  had  English  history  taught  in  the  Academy. 

17.292.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  What  course  do  you  generally  take  in  the 
school  with  a  view  to  religious  instruction  ? — That  was  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  master,  and  we  had  no  specific  rules  on  the 
subject.  I  found  of  late  years  that  the  parents  did  not  desire  it,  though 
at  an  earlier  period  they  did.  The  course  followed  was,  I  think,  the 
best,  or  rather  the  only  one  practicable  in  our  circumstances ;  we  had 
a  class  for  Scripture  history,  with  very  little  of  doctrine.  We  had  in 
our  schools  the  children  of  Unitarians  and  Roman  Catholics,  Church  of 
England  people,  Presbyterians,  and  Independents,  and  it  was  veiy  difficult 
to  have  children  of  people  of  all  those  persuasions  in  tlie  same  class,  and 
to  go  beyond  the  simple  historical  facts. 

17.293.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  It  was  a  day  school? — ^Principally  a  day 
school  ;  but  there  was  a  boai'ding  establishment  also.  In  that  a  portion 
of  Scripture  was  read  and  explained  before  morning  and  evening  prayers  ; 
in  the  evening  the  boys  were  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  the  pas- 
sage read  in  the  morning,  and  of  the  remarks  made  on  it,  and  in  the 
morning  they  gave  a  similar  account  of  the  passage  read  the  evening 
before.     As  a  rule  we  had  no  catechism. 

17.294.  {Dr.  Storrar.')  But  still  amongst  those  who  were  boarders  had 
you  varieties  of  religious  professions  ? — Yes,  we  had  ;  but  the  varieties 
seldom  caused  difficulty  in  religious  teaching.  They  were  principally 
either  Episcopalians,  or  what  we  called  "  orthodox  presbyterians." 

17.295.  Did  you  find  it  practicable  to  introduce  all  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  without  runnuig  foul  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
children,  or  rather  of  their  parents  ? — Yes,  perfectly  practicable  in  the 
case  of  aU  except  a  few  of  the  extreme  Unitarians  and  Roman  Catholics, 
and  with  them  I  of  course  did  not  attempt  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
children  of  Unitarians  who  were  boarders  attended  family  worship.  In 
the  course  of  nearly  40  years  I  had  only  once  a  Roman  Catholic  boarder  ; 
he  did  not  attend  family  worship,  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  course  I  did  not  attempt  to  force  him.  With  regard  to  Unitarians, 
I  generally  found  it  not  at  all  a  dItHcult  matter.  They  attended  at  my 
own  place  of  woi'ship,  along  with  the  children  of  other  dissenters,  and 
they  would  often  give  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  discourse,  and 
when  anything  came  up  about  which  I  knew  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  myself  and  their  parents,  I  frankly  said,  "  Now  your 
friends  do  not  agree  with  me  on  this  point,  and  I  will  not  go  into  any 
discussion  of  it,  nor  attempt  to  prepossess  you  in  favour  of  my  opinion  ; 
reserve  your  judgment,  and  after  you  have  maturely  considered  it,  when 
you  are  a  little  older,  decide  for  yourself.  This,  however,  happened 
rarely.  Of  course  I  did  not  attempt  any  systematic  religious  instruction 
with  them.  They  attended  our  worship,  heard  the  Scrii^tures  read,  and 
knelt  with  us  in  prayer ;  but  I  never  attempted  dogmatic  teaching  in 
their  case,  and  never  heard  any  complaint  from  any  of  the  Unitarian 
parents  of  any  unfair  interference  as  far  as  the  boarding  establishment 
was  concerned.  In  the  day  school  an  English  master  at  one  time  did 
introduce  some  doctrinal  statements  of  which  a  Unitarian  parent  com- 
plained. This  was  at  a  time  when  a  keen  controversial  spirit  was 
abroad,  and,  the  result  v.'as  that  the  boy  ceased  to  attend  that  master's 
class. 
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Iie«.  17,296.  With  the  experience  that  you  have  had  of  having  to  contend 

^  L^d""'    ^^^^  *^®^®  diversities  of  religious  oijinion,  do  you  think  that  they  are 

;_■        capable  of  being  overcome  upon  a  large  scale  in  the  education  of  the 

3rdMay  186C.  whole  country? — I  do.     Let  parents  be   reasonable  and  generous,  let 

teachers  be  conscientious  and  honourable,  and  let  each  party  act  with 

candour  and  good  faith,  and  there  is  no  difficulty.  The  case  of  Uni- 
tarians and  Roman  Catholics  involves  some  delicacy,  and  there  may  be 
a  practical  difBculty  with  them  ;  but  even  with  them  the  difficulty  need 
not  be  insurmountable,  and  I  think  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  wliat- 
ever  in  a  common  religious  instruction  for  the  children  of  all  other 
denominations. 

1 7.297.  That  is  to  say,  of  Episcopalians  and  Trinitarian  Dissenters  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  that  with  just  a  little  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  and 
mutual  forbearance,  and  a  little  candour  and  honesty  in  framing  and 
caiiying  out  the  regulations  of  a  school,  it  ought  to  be  perfectly  easy  to 
have  a  common  system  of  religious  instraction,  to  which  no  parent  of 
any  section  of  the  classes  you  have  named  could  object. 

17.298.  Would  you  include  physical  science  in  the  subjects  which  should 
constitute  the  education  of  the  lower  middle  class  ? — I  would.  I  do  not 
see  why  it  should  not.  Geography  necessarily  would  come  in,  and  I  liave 
stated  that  I  know  from  experience  that  there  may  be  connected  with  it, 
not  a  fragmentai'y  or  superficial  but  a  systematic  and  scientific  study  of 
natural  history,  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  14  or  15,  which  is  stated 
as  the  time  of  leaving  school  for  such  boys.  I  have  known  boys  that 
were  very  zealous  botanists,  and  had  a  considerable  practical  know- 
ledge of  mineralogy,  at  ages  varying  from  8  to  12  j  and  I  see  nothing 
to  prevent  this  from  being  general.  Children  observe  objects  around 
them  ;  why  not  set  them  to  observe  systematically  as  well  as  in  an 
unconnected  way  ?  It  is  easier  and  pleasanter,  as  well  as  more  im- 
proving. 

17.299.  Have  you  ever,  ui  a  systematic  way  or  as  auxiliary  to  any 
other  subject,  undei'taken  to  teach  political  economy,  or  social  science, 
as  it  is  now  sometimes  called  ? — No,  never.  I  think,  however,  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty.  I  believe  that  some  of  the  more  intelligent 
masters  in  the  national  schools  of  Ireland  have  introduced  Archbishop 
Whateley's  "  Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters,"  and  so  far  as  that  book 
goes  I  think  it  would  be  quite  an  easy  matter  to  introduce  this  study 
into  schools.     {See  Appendix.) 

17.300.  (Lord  Taunton.')  Is  tliere  any  other  point  upon  which  you  are 
desirous  of  making  any  observations  to  the  Commission?  —  Notliing 
occurs  to  me  at  present. 

Adjourned. 


APPENDIX. 

I. — I  have  said  (17.226)  that  the  education  of  Scotland  is  deteriorating. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  the  vicious  system  of  having  schools  specially  for 
the  poor  has  been  introduced  from  England,  and  has  led  to  a  diminution 
in  the  supply  of  educated  teachers.  This  is  fully  shown  in  two  papers 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Social  Science  Association  for  1860,  the  first 
by  Dr.  James  Bryce,  of  Glasgow  (page  335),  and  the  second  by  Principal 
Tulloch,  of  St.  Andi-ews  (page  339).  I  must  add,  that  though  I  have 
said  (17,247),  the  patronage  of  the  Scotch  Burgh  Schools  is  "  on  the 
"  whole  "  very  well  administered,  yet  there  is  a  great  want  of  the  edu- 
cated element  there  referred  to  among  the  electors.     Another  cause  is, 
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slowly  but  powerfully  aggravating  the  evil,  though  its  offsets  are  as  yet         ^f!'- 
observed  by  only  a  few  persons  who  are  paying  minute  attention  to  the         V?^'"' 

subject.     I  refer  to  the  working  of  the  so-called  Scotch  Universities         !_' 

Reform  Act  of  1858,  which  has  placed  the  patronage  of  each  university  ^ri.  May  1866 

in  the  hands  of  a  small  body  of  men,  most  of  whom  have  no  practical      ■ 

knowledge  of  educational  matters,  and  no  direct  interest  in  the  insti- 
tutions they  are  supposed  to  watch  over.     These  people  are  doing  much 
mischief  in  various  ways.     What  I  now  refer  to  is  that,  certain  uni- 
versity chairs  were  formerly  looked  to  as  prizes  to  reward  the  men 
who  had  served  their  country  most  efficiently  as  schoolmasters,  but 
the  present  patrons,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  known  actually  to 
speak  of  the  fact  that  a  man  was  a  schoolmaster,  as  a  disqualification 
for   a  professorship.      This   must   drive   away  young  men  of  talent 
and  ambition  from  the  profession,  though  there  has  not  been  time  as 
yet  for  making   that   effect   very  visible  ;   but  I  know  that  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  useful  schoolmasters  in   Scotland  are  so 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  it  as  to  be  seriously  thinking  of  seeking 
other  spheres.     As  soon  as  this  becomes  known  to  young  men  of  talent 
and   culture  who  are  thinking  of  teaching   as   a   profession,  it   will 
drive  them  into  other  pursuits,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  education  of 
the  country. 

II. — I  have  said  (17,243)  that  I  would  have  degrees  or  diplomas  in 
the  art  of  teaching  given  by  the  universities.  I  ought  to  have  added 
that  just  as  there  are  colleges  of  physicians  and  surgeons  which 
formerly  gave  degrees  largely,  before  the  medical  education  of  the 
universities  developed  itself,  so  there  ought  to  be,  in  the  meantime,  a 
body  composed  of  men  known  for  their  skill  in  teaching,  whose  diplomas 
should  have  the  same  effect  as  one  from  a  university.  The  "  Educa- 
tional Institute  of  Scotland"  was  founded  with  this  view.  It  has  a 
charter  authorizing  it  to  hold  examinations  and  to  give  diplomas  of 
different  grades,  attesting  the  attainments  of  the  holders,  and  specially 
their  skill  in  teaching  ;  and  it  would  have  been  of  immense  use  to  the 
country,  had  not  the  Privy  Council  system  nullified  these  powers  by 
refusing  even  to  place  the  certificates  of  the  Institute  on  a  level  with 
those  of  the  inspectors.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  this  ; 
the  certificate  of  a  body  of  eminent  and  philosophical  teachers  like  the 
examiners  appointed  by  the  Institute,  is  an  infinitely  better  test  than 
that  of  an  individual  inspector,  even  if  he  were  himself  a  practical 
teacher,  which  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  This  is  another  cause 
operating  to  deteriorate  the  education  of  Scotland,  by  introducing  a 
lower  race  of  teachers,  and  driving  educated  men  away  from  the  pro- 
fession. This  is  the  more  to  be  deplored,  because  Scotland  is  the  very 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  such  an  institution,  with  anything 
like  fair  play,  would  be  most  likely  to  flourish.  Had  it  not  been 
thwarted  by  what  I  must  regard  as  not  only  a  blunder  but  a  piece  of 
bad  faith  ou  the  part  pf  Government,  I  am  satisfied  it  would  have  by 
this  time  elevated  the  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers  greatly, 
and  would  have  introduced  most  important  practical  improvements  in 
the  art  of  teaching.  Any  attempt  to  establish  a  similar  institution  in 
England  must  be  attended  with  great  difhculty, — in  the  first  place, 
from  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  mental  sciences,  and,  secondly, 
because  teachers  in  England  arc  divided  into  classes  by  barriers  almost 
as  impassable  as  those  which  separate  the  castes  of  the  Hindoos.  Till 
this  be  done  away,  the  improvement  of  education  must  make  very  slow 
progress,  if  it  do  not  altogether  stand  still ;  for  while  these  castes  exist 
they  prove  that  men  are  thinking  more  of  that  which  is  taught  than  of 
what  is  far  more  important — how  it  is  taught.  And  these  castes  tend  to 
perpetuate  the  error  out  of  which  they  have  arisen.  If  any  one  were  to 
ask,  "  How  is  it  possible  to  have  one  standard  of  education  for  a  master 
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Ji.  J.  Bryce,  "  **  Eton  and  for  the  teacher  of  a  '  National '  or  a  '  British '  school,"  I 
LL.D.       answer,  that  I  do  not  propose  anything  of  the  kind.     What  I  contend 

■         for  is,  that  quoad  the  Art  of  Educating,  and  quoad  that  preliminary 

3rd  May  1S66.  culture  and  knowledge  which  are  necessary  to  enable  one  to  com- 
prehend  the  philosophical  basis  of  the  art,  all  teachers  ought  to  have 
the  same  training.  I  read  with  great  pleasure  in  a  Liverpool  paper, 
many  years  ago,  a  speech  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Ncile,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  great  advantages  of  having  educated  men — gentlemen 
— as  teachers  of  schools  for  the  poor,  and  added,  that  the  man  who 
could  point  out  a  way  of  securing  this  would  render  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  his  country.  I  was  a  little  surprised  that  Dr. 
M'Neile  should  not  have  been  aware  that  this  problem,  to  which  ho 
most  justly  attached  so  much  importance,  had  been  already  solved, 
though  statesmen  had  not  been  wise  enough  to  act  on  the  solution. 
One  important  part  of  the  arrangements  for  obtaining  this  result,  and 
for  improving  immensely  at  the  same  time  the  education  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  would  be  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution. 
And  in  the  very  nature  of  things  the  examinations  by  which  candidates 
are  admitted  to  the  diplomas  of  such  an  institution  if  it  is  to  do  any 
good  must  have  a  varying  standard  of  scholarship,  but  a  uniform 
standard  of  teaching  power,  that  is,  every  candidate  must  know  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  must  give  proof  that  he  can  teach 
well  ;  but  one  candidate  may  be  certified  as  qualified  to  teach  mathe- 
matics, another  as  qualified  to  teach  classics,  and  a  third  as  qualified 
to  teach  both.  Further,  one  may  be  certified  for  the  usual  elementary 
course  of  mathematics,  another  for  the  higher  mathematics,  and  another 
for  applied  mathematics  ;  and  similarly,  different  certificates  may  vouch 
for  different  degrees  of  classical  attainment. 

In  short,  unum  illud  iterumque  iterumque  monebo — if  any  substantial 
improvement  in  education  is  to  be  effected,  the  distinction  between 
teachers  of  the  rich  and  poor  must  be  abolished,  the  same  kind  of 
general  culture  and  professional  skill  being  required  in  all,  though  not 
the  same  amount  of  learning.  Teaching,  instead  of  being  an  offshoot 
of  the  clerical  profession,  must  be  erected  into  an  independent  and 
co-ordinate  one,  in  which  it  shall  be  possible  for  a  man  to  rise  from  the 
lowest  point  to  the  highest,  not  by  his  fame  as  a  scholar  or  as  an 
author,  but  by  his  proved  skill  in  educating,  i.e.,  not  only  in  teaching, 
but  also  in  training ;  and  finally,  to  this  profession  as  to  the  others 
a  complete  autonomy  must  be  accorded  with  regard  to  the  admission  of 
members  into  it.  I  mean,  that  as  the  studies  which  a  man  must  go 
through  to  qualify  him  for  practising  medicine,  are  prescribed  by 
medical  men,  and  as  the  examinations  which  test  his  proficiency  in 
those  studies,  are  conducted  by  medical  men,  so  the  education  of 
teachers  ought  to  be  prescribed  and  their  fitness  for  the  work  judged  of 
by  teachers. 

III. — To  what  I  have  said  on  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body 
of  a  school,  I  wish  to  add  that  where  there  is  a  plurality  of  masters,  I 
think  it  advisable  to  give  them  a  potential  voice  in  the  governing  body. 
What  I  mean  is  this;  in  some  schools  there  is  only  one  master  properly 
so  called;  the  other  teachers,  though  called  masters,  are  in  reality  only 
persons  employed  and  paid  by  him  and  entirely  dependent  upon  him. 
In  other  schools  there  is  a  head  master,  and  a  number  of  other  masters 
more  or  less  subject  to  his  authority,  but  not  his  servants  or  dependants. 
In  some  cases  these  under  masters  are  appointed  by  the  head  and 
removable  at  his  pleasure  ;  in  others,  they  are  appointed  by  him  but 
removable  by  some  other  authority  ;  and  in  other  cases,  again,  the 
power  both  of  appointment  and  of  removal  is  vested  in  the  governing 
body.  In  the  two  last-mentioned  cases  I  would  recommend  that  the 
masters  have  some  power  in  general  management,  either  as  part  of 
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the  governing   body,  or  as  a  separate  board,  with  charge   of  some  ■??<■■"■ 

special  department  of  the  administration.     In  some  English  schools  the    ^-  "^'/^jf"' 

management  of  the  school  is  too  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  head         _' 

master  or  a  body  of  masters.     Thei'e  is  some  danger  that  the  abuses  3rd  May  1 866. 

■which  have  arisen  from  this  system  may  lead  reformers  to  run  into  the 

opposite  extreme  of  giving  the  masters  no  power  whatever.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  burgh  schools  of  Scotland,  and  its  effects  are  very 
injurious  in  many  ways.  It  causes  for  instance  great  difficulty  in 
introducing  educational  improvements,  as  the  master  who  wishes  to  do 
so  must  consult  the  Town  Council  in  any  matter  of  importance,  and  it 
seldom  happens  that  there  are  many  of  its  members  who  can  appreciate 
the  proposed  improvements.  On  the  other  hand,  what  Franklin  calls 
'•  improvements  backwards "  are  sometimes  made  by  a  town  council 
at  the  prompting  of  one  or  two  amateur  educationists  among  its 
members  ;  whereas  if  men  of  professional  experience  had  a  right  to 
speak  and  vote  in  the  managing  body,  they  would  not  only  be  able  to 
prevent  occasional  errors  of  this  kind,  but  would  imbue  the  non- 
professional members  with  a  much  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
interests  and  wants  of  the  school.  Then,  again,  social  rank  depends 
much  more  on  power  than  on  loealth  ;  and  the  social  position  of  the 
masters  of  the  burgh  schools  is  lowered  by  their  total  want  of  power. 
Hence  it  happens  that  while  the  teachers  of  the  poor  have  a  much 
better  social  place  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  the  reverse  is  the 
case  with  the  higher  schools  in  England,  the  mastership  confers  dignity. 
In  Scotland  whatever  social  consideration  a  master  may  enjoy  is  won 
by  his  personal  qualities  or  commanded  by  extraneous  circumstances,  in 
sj)ite  of  the  disadvantages  of  his  official  position. 

rV. — In  the  last  question  but  one  I  was  asked  whether  I  had  ever 
undertaken  to  teach  political  economy,  and  I  answered  in  the  negative. 
I  have  since  recollected  that  an  English  .master  whom  we  had  in  the 
academy  many  years  ago  did  teach  the  elements  of  political  economy; 
but  I  had  no  share  in  the  credit  of  the  undertaking,  it  was  entirely  his 
own  idea.  I  think  his  text  book  was  Archbishop  Whateley's  little 
work,  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  boys  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
subject.     It  was  connected  with  the  study  of  history. 
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The  Rev.  John  M.  Brackenbury,  M.A.,  examined.  -J^e"-  J-  ^^■ 

Btacheiihimj, 
17,301.  (JLord  Taunton.")    I  believe  you  are   a  clergyman   of  the  M.A. 

Church  of  England,  and  the  head  master  of  Wimbledon  School? — I   „,,~ — 
v^.iuxvi  6         '  8tli  May  1806. 
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Rev,  J.  M.  17,302.  I  believe  your  school  is  a  private  school  ? — It  is. 

Srackeniury,        17,303.  Is  it  your  own  property? — It  is,  in  conjunction  with  my 

•   '         colleao;ue  Rev.  C.  J.  Wynne  ;  wo  are  two  joint  head  masters. 
3th  May  1866.       17,304.   And  joint  proprietors  of  the  school? — Yes. 

17,305.  How  long  has  it  been  established  ? — I  have  been  there  16 

years  ;  it  was  established  long  before  that. 

17.306.  Do  you  mean  that  you  found  a  good  school  there  ? — Yes. 

17.307.  And  the  scliool  building  ? — Yes  ;  not  our  present  school 
building  ;  that  we  buUt  about  six  years  ago. 

17.308.  Have  you  considerably  enlarged  the  scale  of  the  school  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

17.309.  How  many  boys  are  there  now  ? — 102. 

17.310.  Are  they  boarders? — All  boarders. 

17.311.  May  I  ask  you,  as  a  test  of  the  class  of  boys  tliat  attend  your 
school,  what  is  the  annual  cost  of  education  to  a  boy  ? — 100  guineas 
are  our  terms,  with  one  or  two  extras,  amounting  probably  to  110  or 
120  guineas  in  the  year. 

17.312.  How  late  does  the  boy  stay  with  you  ;  up  to  wliatage  ? — ^Up 
to  18  or  19. 

17.313.  They  go  from  you  immediately  to  the  University? — ^Yes,  a 
few  ;  but  most  go  to  Woolwicli,  Sandhurst,  and  other  military  examina- 
tions, and  some  to  the  Civil  Service. 

17.314.  (Mr  Forster.)  To  business  ? — Now  and  then. 

17.315.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Ai'e  the  studies  of  your  school  at  all 
specially  directed  to  prepare  boys  for  that  calling  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

17.316.  Do  any  of  your  boys  go  to  the  Indian  Service  ? — Yes,  a 
few. 

17.317.  {Mr.  Forster.)  The  Indian  Civil  Service  ? — Yes.  Two  went 
up  this  last  time. 

17.318.  {Lord  Taunton.)  For  all  these  different  services  do  you  pi-e- 
pare  the  boys  pretty  much  alike,  or  is  there  any  special  education 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  service  which  the  boy  is  intended  for  ? — 
The  education  is  special  according  to  the  service  ;  for  Woolwich  it  is 
of  a  particular  liind,  and  for  the  Indian  Service  it  is  of  another  kind  ; 
but  the  examination  for  Woolwich  is  now  very  general,  that  is  to  say,  it 
includes  sndh  subjects  as  ought  to  be  the  education  of  a  gentleman, 
classics  and  mathematics  holding  a  prominent  place,  followed  by  French, 
English,  and  history  ;  the  special  subjects  are  geometrical  drawing  and 
the  experimental  sciences. 

17.319.  Do  you  educate  all  these  boys  together  on  a  common  system 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  tlien  prepare  them  for  the  examinations  sepa- 
rately according  to  the  nature  of  the  examination  which  they  undergo  ; 
or  do  you  from  the  beginning  direct  the  boys'  education  with  reference 
to  the  particular  service  which  he  is  destined  to  enter? — It  depends 
on  the  time  at  which  the  boy  comes  to  us  ;  we  have  a  great  many  boys 
coming  from  public  schools,  at  from  15  to  16  yeai's  of  age,  who  require 
special  preparation  in  mathematics  and  drawing,  which  do  not  form  o 
part  of  a  public  school's  education,  for  the  Woolwich  or  other  militai-y 
examinations  ;  but  if  a  boy  comes  to  us  at  1 1  or  1 2  years  old,  we  do 
not  make  his  education  special  till  he  is  perhaps  15  or  16 — as  late  as 
we  can. 

17.320.  Do  you  resort  to  what  is  commonly  called  a  cramming  system, 
for  a  certain  time  before  they  are  to  be  examined  ? — If  by  cramming 
you  mean  giving  a  boy  information  simply  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand, certainly  not.  If  you  mean  that  he  should  be  able  to  produce 
•with  accuracy  what  he  has  learned,  we  do. 

17.321.  With  reference  to  this  last  period  of  instruction,  do  you  adopt 
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it  specially  to  the  particular  examination  which  they  ai-e  likely  to  under-     Bev.  J.  M. 
go  ? — Certainly.  Brackenbury, 

17.322.  Do  you  believe  .that  that  protluces  any  injurious  effect  upon  M.A. 
the  mind  of  the  boy  ? — I  think  in  certain  examinations  it   does  ;  for      ,   -^     ,„„„ 
instance,  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  examinations  the  subjects  are  so 
multiplied  that  there  is  a  great  temptation  for  boys  to  be  crammed. 

17.323.  You  think  that  in  that  respect  the  system  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  examinations  is  not  advantageous  to  the  mental  culture 
of  the  boy  ? — I  think  not. 

17.324.  (Mr.  Forster.)  I  suppose  your  reason  for  saying  that  is 
because  there  being  so  many  subjects  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give 
thoroughly  sound  teaching  in  each  of  them  ? — Quite  so. 

17.325.  And  therefore  the  information  you  are  obliged  to  give  to  be 
ready  for  the  examinations  is  open  to  the  imputation  which  is  generally 
meant  by  cramming,  that  it  is  more  superficial  than  sound  ? — Yes. 

17.326.  [Mr.  Acland.)  Is  it  necessary  for  success  in  these  exami- 
nations to  prepare  the  boys  in  many  subjects,  on  the  ground  that 
sound  preparation  in  a  smaller  number  will  not  be  equally  successful  ? 
— It  has  been  so  hitherto. 

17.327.  Then  you  think  there  has  been  considerable  alteration  lately  ? 
— I  think  in  this  last  examination  there  has  been. 

17.328.  Are  you  referring  to  the  particular  point  of  taking  off  a 
a  certain  number  of  marks  ?— r-Partly  ;  but  that,  I  think,  has  been  very 
unfairly  done.  I  was  speaking  more  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
subjects  which  have  been  taken  up  by  the  successful  candidates,  and  I 
find  that  they  are  less  in  number  this  year  than  they  were  the  year 
before. 

17.329.  (Dr.  Sforrar.)  Are  you  aware  that  the  result  of  the  ex- 
amiiiations  for  the  Indian  Service,  viewing  them  from  the  commencement 
to  the  present  time,  has  shown  a  gradual  narrowing  of  the  number  of 
subjects,  indicating  that  success  has  really  been  obtained  chiefly  by 
those  who  have  confined  their  attention  to  four  or  five  subjects  ? — I 
think  that  has  been  more  markedly  so  this  year  than  before. 

17.330.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  prepare  boys  for  the  common  ex- 
aminations for  the  army  ? — Yes,  for  the  direct  commissions. 

17.331.  Is  there  much  special  instruction  necessary  for  that  purpose  ? 
— No,  not  much.  They  are  obliged  to  know  a  certain  quantity  of 
arithmetic  and  elementary  algebra. 

17.332.  (Lord  Lr/ttelton.)  But  nothing  bearing  specially  on  the 
army  ? — ^No,  it  is  not  obligatory. 

17.333.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is 
very  much  fault  to  find  with  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  examinations 
for  direct  commissions,  as  bearing  on  general  education  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so. 

17.334.  If  I  remember  right  there  is  really  nothing  special  in  them, 
beyond  simply  a  minimum  of  mathematical  knowledge  ? — ■  Certainly 
not. 

17.335.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  is  not  a  very  high  one  ? — No. 

17.336.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Is  your  school  a  classical  one  to  any  con- 
siderable degree  ? — Yes.  We  have  two  departments.  I  take  the  mathe- 
matical department  chiefly.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Wynne,  takes  the 
classical.  Boys  coming  to  us  from  the  public  schools  are  carried  on 
in  their  classics,  for  of  late  years  classical  knowledge  has  been  very 
valuable  in  commanding  success  at  Woolwich  and  elsewhere. 

17.337.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Will  you  kindly  explain  what  your  staff  is, 
as  you  are  on  that  point  ? — ^We  have  eight  assistant  masters  resident, 
besides  our  two  selves. 
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Rev.  J.  M.         17,338.  Will  you  explain  what  their  educational  status  is  ? — Three 
Bracheyibur-!/,  of  them  are  Cambridge  men  ;  one  is  an  Oxford  man  ;  one  from  Dublin, 

and  one  from  Aberdeen  ;  one  is  a  Frenchman,  and  another  is  an  English 

master. 

17.339.  Is  the  French  master  a  graduate  ? — No,  he  is  not.  He  is  a 
French  refugee,  and  was  formerly  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
legislative  assembly  of  France. 

17.340.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Do  you  attach  great  importance  to  clas- 
sical studies  for  boys  destined  for  the  professions  which  your  pupils 
generally  go  to  ? — Very  much  so. 

17.341.  {Lord  T^ylleltoti.)  They  do  not  generally  leave  you  so  early 
as  16  ? — No  ;  they  more  frequently  come  to  us  at  that  age. 

17.342.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  observed  any  marked  difference 
in  the  success  of  boys,  say  in  mathematical,  physical,  and  other  modern 
subjects,  if  they  have  had  a  classical  foundation  laid  ;  or  have  you  any 
special  remark  to  make  on  that  subject  ? — We  generally  find  that  the 
boy  who  is  a  good  classical  scholar  has  a  more  enlarged  mind  and  more 
aptitude  for  study  than  those  who  are  not.  Language  is  an  instrument 
of  thought,  and  a  boy  cannot  parse  a  sentence  in  Latin  without  going 
through  a  process  of  analysis  which  is  very  valuable  to  him  in  mathe- 
matical Avork. 

17.343.  My  question  is  entirely  as  to  the  practical  result  which  you 
have  noticed.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  comparing  boys  who 
have  been  chiefly  educated  by  mathematical  or  by  physical  studies,  to 
the  exclusion  of  classics,  with  boys  who  liave  had  a  sound  classical 
education  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  should  give  it  in  favour  of  those  who  had  had 
a  classical  education. 

17.344.  {Mr.  Forster.)  What  state  are  the  boys  generally  in  when 
they  come  to  you  ? — Those  from  public  schools  generally  have  a  fair 
classical  knowledge.  We  do  not,  of  course,  get  the  best  boys  of  the 
public  schools  ;  they  take  the  prizes  at  the  Universities,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally the  boys  who  just  fall  short  of  that  who  go  into  the  army. 

17.345.  Is  it  the  usual  thing  for  pai-ents  who  are  going  to  bring 
their  boys  up  to  the  India  Civil  Service,  or  to  the  army,  to  take  them 
away  from  a  public  school  and  send  them  to  you,  independently  of  their 
acquirements  at  the  public  school  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  very  few  public 
schools  have  ever  sent  a  boy  direct  to  Woolwich  successfully  ;  there 
seems  to  be  a  need  of  some  intervention. 

17.346.  In  your  experience  of  i:)reparing  boys  for  these  examinations, 
would  it  be  your  opinion  that  the  effect  of  such  an  education  would  be 
better  or  worse  for  the  general  training  of  the  boy's  mind,  as  compared 
with  a  boy  who  was  not  brought  up  or  educated  for  any  special  exami- 
nation for  any  special  service  ? — To  what  age  ? 

17.347.  The  age  with  which  you  have  to  deal,  up  to  18  ? — I  should 
prefer  a  general  education  ;  and  I  may  add,  that  for  those  examinations 
with  which  wc  have  most  to  do,  namely  for  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst^ 
the  education  is  very  nearly  general. 

17.348.  What  I  wanted  to  point  out  was  this;  is  not  the  want,  in 
so  far  as  it  exists,  of  a  general  education  compensated  for  by  the  greater 
interest  the  boy  must  have  in  preparing  himself  for  an  examination 
upon  which  so  much  depends  ? — Yes,  perhaps  it  may  ;  but  still  I 
would  remark,  that  the  examinations  which  we  chiefly  deal  with  are 
not  very  special. 

17.349.  Do  you  teach  physical  science  ? — ^Yes ;  chemistry  and 
physics. 

17.350.  How  many  hours  a  week  would  be  given  to  that  ? — Four 
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hours  a  week  with  the  master,  and  perliaps  an  hour  for  preparation     Reo.  J.  M. 

besides.  Brackenhiuy, 

17.351.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  amount  of  physical  science         Jil-^- 
given  according  to  the  examinations  for  which  the  boys  are  prepared  ?   „  ^  ,,   .  „.„ 
— If  a  boy  does  not  take  it  up  as  a  subject  we  do  not  teach  it  him.  '  "^ 

17.352.  What  I  mean  is  this,  are  there  any  examinations  for  which 
you  prepare  in  which  pliysical  science  is  made  a  requisite  ? — No,  not 
a  requisite. 

17.353.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  For  what  purpose  do  they  study  it  ? — 
In  this  way.  Take  the  Woolwich  examination,  for  instance  ;  a  boy 
may  be  examined  in  five  subjects,  and  in  no  more  than  five.  If  he  has 
not  any  classical  knowledge,  he  probably  would  take  up  mathematics 
and  English,  then  history.  He  must  take  up  French,  and  if  he  has 
no  great  talent  for  drawing,  the  next  most  useful  subject  would  be 
experimental  science. 

17.354.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  often  meet  with  cases  of  boys  who 
have  no  aptitude  for  linguistic  study,  and  who  dislike  the  minutisa  of 
scholarship,  but  whose  minds  are  called  out  by  tangible  and  mechanical 
subjects  ? — Sometimes,  not  often.  I  know  one  case,  which  we  have 
now,  of.  a  boy  who  will  do  remarkably  well  in  the  experimental  sciences, 
but  who  has  no  taste  for  classics. 

17.355.  {Mr.  Forster.)  About  how  much  time  a  week  do  you  give  to 
history  ? — According  to  the  class  the  boy  is  in  ;  if  he  is  getting  near 
the  time  of  his  examination,  about  seven  or  eight  hours  a  week. 

17.356.  The  amount  of  time  that  is  given  to  history  would  be  a 
peculiar  feature  in  your  school  ? — Yes. 

17.357.  Which  I  suppose  is  made  necessary  by  the  examinations  for 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  especially  ? — Yes,  and  Woolwich. 

17.358.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Yours  is  a  boarding  school  ? — Entirely. 

17.359.  {Mr.  Acland.')  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  the 
best  method  of  teaching  history  to  boys  ? — The  method  we  pursue  is 
by  taking  a  book  like  "  Hume's  History  of  England,"  making  that  the 
text  book,  and  then  giving  examinations  orally  and  on  paper  from  it. 
Wo  should  take  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  history.  I  do  not 
know  whether  devoting  such  a  large  amount  of  time  to  history  as  we  arc 
obliged  to  do  is  altogether  very  profitable  for  a  boy  ;  he  certainly  accu- 
mulates a  number  of  facts,  but  how  far  those  facts  may  tend  to  educate 
his  mind  is  a  matter  about  which  I  have  very  great  doubt. 

17.360.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  give  to  young  boys  an  interest  in 
what  we  may  call  the  politics,  or  philosophy  of  history  ? — Yes,  they 
cannot  embrace  it ;  many  a  boy  I  think  has  learnt  to  dislike  history,  and 
has  thrown  away  his  dry  compendium  as  soon  as  his  examination  is 
over,  with  a  determination  never  to  look  into  history  again. 

17.361.  Am  I  to  infer  that  if  you  were  free  to  modify  your  own  course 
from  the  restraints  imposed  on  you  by  the  requirements  of  public  boards 
that  you  would  rather  give  boys  a  skeleton  or  an  outline  of  the  facts 
and  dates  in  moderation,  and  that  you  would  postpone  the  study  of 
history  in  detail  to  a  later  period  ? — Certainly. 

17.362.  {Lord  Lyttelton^  Do  you  think  histoiy  can  be  better  taught 
to  boys  and  with  more  interest  by  giving  it  as  much  as  possible  a 
biographical  form  ? — ^Yes,  possibly. 

17.363.  {Dr.  Storrar.")  Looking  to  general  education,  what  place 
would  you  assign  to  physical  science  ? —  As  a  means  of  education  ? 

17.364.  As  a  means  of  education  ? — I  should  not  place  it  nearly  so 
hio^h  as  language  ;  and  in  my  opinion  the  study  of  physics  with  boys 
up  to  16  or  17  is  simply  an  accumulating  of  facts,  which  they  learn 
without  being  able  to  use.     Powers  of  classification  and  generalization 
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Kev.J.M.     come  later  in  life  ;  and  the  fault  of  all  these  competitive  examinations 
S'-ackmibury,   jg  y^.^^  ^^^^^  antedate  a  boy's  mind. 

'_i  17,365.  But  assuming  that  a  boy  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  good 

sth  May  1866,  ^ilassical  education,  do  you  think  he  would  profit  by  a  certain  amount  of 

discii^line  in  physical  science  ? — If  he  is  j^erhaps  more  than  an  ordinary 

boy  ;  I  do  not  think  so  generally  siDeaking. 

17.366.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  that  boys  proceeding  to  the 
Universities  Cambridge,  for  instance,  display  a  remarkable  degree  of 
ignorance  as  to  the  simple  facts  of  science  ? — Yes. 

17.367.  In  view  of  that,  would  you  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  would 
be  desirable  that  boys  proceeding  from  school  to  the  Universities  should 
have  some  greater  amount  of  information  on  those  subjects  ? — Not 
generally;  and  I  may  cite,  in  illustration  of  my  opinion,  the  example 
of  Professors  Sedgwick  and  Henslow — great  names — who,  I  believe, 
before  they  took  their  degree,  knew  nothing  of  geology  and  botany,  but 
their  minds  were  educated  by  their  mathematical  studies,  and  they 
were  ripe  then  to  take  whatever  came  before  them. 

17.368.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Do  you  teach  anything  of  Indian  history  to 
tliose  who  are  intended  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  ? — Yes. 

17.369.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  com- 
petent assistants  for  the  tuition  of  your  school  ? — Yes,  we  have  had, 
but  that  has  been  raiet  by  increasing  their  salaries. 

17.370.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Would  you  at  all  indicate  what  you  think 
was  a  suitable  and  liberal  remuneration  for  assistant  masters  in  schools 
such  as  yours  ? — Of  course  those  who  take  the  higher  branches  of 
classics  or  mathematics  would  be  paid  more  than  those  who  take  the 
lower,  and  for  the  former  I  should  say  200Z.  a  year,  and  board  and 
lodging. 

17.371.  You  think  such  an  amount,  with  kind  and  gentleman-lilte 
treatment,  would  secure  good  teachers  ? — I  think  it  would. 

17.372.  (JLord  Lyttelton.)  Such  a  master  would  come  to  you  as  a 
young  man  ;  how  long  should  you  expect  to  keep  him  ? — ^Perhaps  three 
or  four  years. 

17.373.  {Mr.  Acland.)  And  you  would  not  very  much  object  to  a 
rapid  change  of  that  kind  with  young  teachers  ? — Four  years  is  a  con- 
siderable time.  It.  is  as  many  years  perhaps  as  you  would  find  the 
younger  assistant  masters  stop  in  the  large  public  schools. 

17.374.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  at  all  considered  the  question  of 
endowed  schools  in  this  country,  and  of  any  measures  that  might  be 
taken  to  render  them  more  useful  than  they  are  now  ? — I  have  not. 
The  founding  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  is  a  great  incentive. 

17.375.  That  is  an  encouragement  to  education  which  would  apply  to 
all  subjects,  is  it  not  ? — Quite  so. 

17.376.  {Mr.  Acland.)  It  has  been  suggested,  in  reference  to  some 
of  the  minor  grammar  schools,  that  they  are  very  much  injured  by 
having  exhibitions  to  the  Universities,  on  this  ground,  that  it  gives  the 
master  a  reason  and  sometimes  an  excuse  for  narrowing  exceedingly 
the  whole  course  of  the  education  on  the  basis  of  the  University 
training,  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  boys  who  do  not  wish  to  go  to 
the  Universities.  When  you  spoke  of  education,  you  probably  did  not 
mean  only  exhibitions  to  the  Universities,  but  also  exhibitions  to  "be 
held  in  the  school  ? — I  meant  exhibitions  to  be  held  in  the  school. 

17.377.  Does  your  opinion  go  to  this,  that  you  think  a  portion  of  the 
endowments  might  be  better  spent  in  exhibitions  open  to  competition  to 
cover  the  expense  of  the  education,  rather  than  a  direct  payment  of 
salaries  ? — I  think  so. 

17.378.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)   How  far  do  you  employ  the  monitorial 
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system  ? — We  assimilate  our  system  as  much  as  we  can  to  that  of  the  Rev.  J.  M. 

public  schools.  Brackenbury, 

17.379.  There  are  great  differences  on  this  point  among  the  public  M.A. 

schools,  are  there  not  ? — ^Yes,  in  details  ;  but  the  principle  is  the  same.         

We  have  10  boys  whom  we  call  censors,  answering  as  much  as  possible  ^  ^^^^ 
to  the  prefects  of  a  public  school.    We  give  them  the  power  of  the  cane, 

carefully  guarded  in  this  way,  that  they  may  cane  no  boy  above  15  years 
of  age,  and  then  the  boy  always  has  an  appeal,  either  to  myself  or  to 
my  co-head  master. 

17.380.  Before  it  is  inflicted  ? — Yes.  We  have  never  had  an  apjieal, 
and  I  know  it  has  been  inflicted  several  times  ;  we  never  hear  anything 
about  it  oflicially,  and  it  works  admirably  well.  We  have  many  public 
school  boys  who  come  to  us  knowing  the  system,  and  therefore  we  are 
very  advantageously  placed  in  that  respect. 

17.381.  Are  they  the  10  boys  at  the  top  of  the  school  ? — Yes  ;  they 
must  be  in  the  highest  form  either  in  mathematics,  in  classics,  or  in 
English. 

17.382.  Is  there  any  minimum  of  age  which  they  must  have  attained? 
— They  would  not  be  under  16. 

17.383.  A  boy  of  16  might  cane  a  boy  of  15  ? — ^In  his  collective 
capacity.  It  is  done  by  the  senior  censor.  They  would  hold  a  court 
upon  the  oflTender,  and  the  senior  censor  would  always  inflict  the 
punishment  in  the  presence  of  one  or  two  more. 

17.384.  Is  it  on  the  hand  ? — No,  on  the  back. 

17.385.  Do  you  suppose  it  is  often  done? — ^Perhaps  three  or  four 
times  in  the  half  year  at  the  most. 

17.386.  Do  the  masters  administer  corporal  punishment  ? — Never. 
That  is  entirely  reserved  to  Mr.  Wynne  and  myself.  In  fact,  the 
masters  do  not  punish  at  all  ;  they  have  to  report.  Our  masters  are 
so  many — one  for  every  10  boys — that  a  boy  might  get  a  multiplicity 
of  impositions  without  the  masters  being  aware  of  it  ;  therefore  all  re- 
ports come  to  us,  and  we  set  what  impositions  we  think  proper,  and 
then  the  masters  look  them  over. 

17.387.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  do  without  corporal  punishment  ? 
— I  think  not.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  undertake  a  school  without 
having  the  power  to  inflict  it. 

17.388.  How  often  do  you  punish  in  that  way  yourself? — This  half- 
year,  since  the  beginning  of  February,  I  have  only  so  punished  once. 
It  is  generally  reserved  for  moral  offences. 

17.389.  Do  you  often  expel  a  boy  ? — No  ;  we  occasionally  do.  You 
must  recollect  that  boys  come  to  us  very  much  older  than  they  do  to 
many  schools,  and  therefore  we  are,  as  it  were,  always  building  afresh, 
and  it  sometimes  requires  a  little  care  in  the  weeding  out  refractory 
subjects. 

17.390.  Is  there  any  rule  about  expulsion,  or  is  it  for  those  you  con- 
sider incorrigible  ? — It  is  for  any  gross  and  continued  disobedience  or 
moral  offences  for  which  a  boy  would  be  expelled  from  a  public  school, 
but  we  have  no  particular  rule  laid  down. 

17.391.  What  do  you  do  on  Sundays  ? — There  is  half  an  hour  in  the 
morning  for  work,  according  to  the  boy's  age  ;  a  preparation  of  Sinclair 
on  the  Church  Catechism,  or  Tomline's  lutroduction  to  the  Scriptures. 
Boys  who  are  more  advanced  take  the  Greek  Testament,  and  sometimes 
the  History  of  the  Prayer  Book.  Then  we  have  one  hour's  study  in 
the  afternoon,  so  that  an  hour  and  a  half  is  all  the  time  for  work  on  the 
Sunday. 

17.392.  Is  it  similar  in  the  afternoon  to  the  morning  ? — Yes.  They 
prepare  their  lessons  in  the  morning,  and  say  them  in  the  afternoon. 
Then  we  attend  church  twice. 
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Uec.J.  M.         17,393.  What  do  you  do  in  the  evenings  ? —The  service  is  in  the 
nrackenlntnj,    evening. 

_  _  ■  17,394.  Are  they  allowed  liberty  the  rest  of  the  day  ? — They  are  not 

s(i!  .vrii  ■  18(!';   "^^o'™'^'^  outside  the  gates  on  Sundays. 

____i '       17,395.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  premises? — The  cricket  iield  is 

about  3^  acres,  and  their  playground  more  than  half  an  acre  ;  it  is 
gravelled  and  walled  in.  - 

17.396.  What  do  you  do  with  the  childi-en  of  dissenters  ? — We  have 
very  few  ;  we  have  a  few  Presbyterians.  We  do  not  teach  them  the 
Catechism,  but  they  all  go  to  church. 

17.397.  Do  you  read  the  Bible  with  all  the  boys  ? — Yes,  a  chapter 
in  the  Bible  is  read  ;  every  morning  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  every 
evening  in  the  Now  Testament,  by  one  of  the  censors,  and  then  prayers 
are  read,  either  by  Mr.  Wynne  or  myself. 

17.398.  Have  you  any  Scripture  teaching  in  the  week  days  ? — No 
direct  teaching. 

17.399.  Do  you  expound  the  Bible  to  them  on  Sundays  ? — Yes. 

17.400.  You  read  it  and  explain  it  to  them  ? — Yes.  This  is  neces- 
sarily done  in  the  Greek  Testament  classes  ;  and  the  younger  boys  read 
portions  of  the  Bible,  and  have  it  explained  to  them. 

17,400a.  Have  you  never  had  a  request  from  the  dissenting  parents 
that  their  boys  should  not  attend  the  Scripture  class  ? — No ;  and  if  we 
had,  we  should  refuse  it. 

17.401.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Has  it  ever  happened  that  you  have  had  a 
request  from  dissenting  parents  ? — Never. 

17.402.  {Lord  Lijttelto7i.')  Is  it  a  rule  of  your  own  that  you  do  not 
teach  the  Catechism  to  them,  or  has  it  been  from  any  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  ? — It  is  a  rule  which  I  found  when  I  took  the  school, 
and  there  have  been  so  very  few  cases  that  I  Iiave  not  distui'bed  it ; 
and,  in  fact,  practically  speaking,  the  chief  lessons  of  the  Catechism 
iiavo  been  taught  in  other  ways. 

1 7.403.  Have  you  not  the  children  of  Unitarians  ? — ^No.  And  Roman 
Catholics  we,  do  not  admit. 

17.404.  You  would  admit  others  on  this  rule  ? — They  would  have  to 
go  to  church. 

17.405.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  are 
disposed  to  favour  the  Commission  with  any  observations  ? — One  or 
two  on  the  Indian  Civil  Service  examination.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  taking  away  the  125  marks  indiscriminately  is  very  unfair  to  the 
candidates.  If  the  relative  maj-ks  in  the  first  inst.ance  be  correct,  and 
v,'G  say  that  to  the  language  of  Eome  750  shall  be  given,  and  to  that  of 
France  375,  to  take  away  125  from  each  does  not  seem  very  reasonable. 
I  have  been  looking  at  this  last  examination,  and  I  see  that  two  candi- 
dates, and  they  were  not  the  last  on  the  list,  obtained  one  mark  each 
for  the  whole  examination  :  one  obtained  his  mark  in  mathematics, 
vi'hich  count  for  1,250,  and  from  which  nothing  is  deducted,  and  there- 
ibre  he  got  y^yjyth  of  his  maximum.  The  other  obtained  his  one  mark 
iu  the  language  of  Rome,  from  which  125  marks  had  been  deducted  ; 
to  that  he  got  126  marks  or  about  ^th  of  his  maximum,  and  yet  these 
tvv-o  candidates  ranked  as  equal. 

17.406.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Would  not  that  tend  to  show  that  the  know- 
ledge which  those  candidates  had  of  those  subjects  is  very  shallow  ? — 
Quite  so  ;  but  they  came  out  on  apar  ;  and  it  strikes  me'as  exceedingly 
unfair  that  a  knowledge  which  is  estimated  as  xsViy^^  V^^'^  "^  ''^  s'-^'^- 
ject,  should  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  another  knowledge  which  is 
estimated  as  ^th  part  of  its  subject. 

17.407.  Your  objection,  so  far  as  that  particular  case  is  concerned, 
goes  to  show  that  the  test  is  not  equally  applied  ? — Quite  so. 
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17.408.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  discoiiv.ago     Rev.  J.  M. 
taking  up  a  smattering  of  knowledge  in  many  subjects,  by  saying  that    Brackenbun/, 
a  smattering  shall  count  for  nothing  ? — It  ought  to  be  discountenanced  ^•■^■ 

in  eveiy  way,  but  it  seems  to  me,  if  I  maybe  allowed  to  make  the   „j,  C7     ',„.„ 

suggestion,  that  the  plan  adopted  at  Cambridge  would  be  beneficially       ^^ ° 

adopted  here.  Candidates  for  mathematical  honours  must  pass  an 
elementary  examination  during  the  first  three  days  ;  then  an  interval 
of  eight  days  takes  place,  and  those  only  who  have  satisfied  the 
examiners  on  those  three  days  on  the  elementary  subjects  are  allowed 
to  compete  in  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics  for  the  remaining  five 
days  of  the  examination.  The  marks  obtained  during  the  whole  eight 
daj-s  determine  the  final  order  of  the  candidates. 

17.409.  Your  suggestion  would  be,  that  instead  of  striking  oiF  a 
certain  number  of  marks  from  all  boys,  that  all  boys  should  pass  quali- 
fying examinations  in  the  elementary  subjects  ? — Certainly. 

17.410.  In  certain  elementary  subjects  ? — In  the  subjects  they 
take  up. 

17.411.  You  mean  in  the  elements  of  each  subject  which  they 
profess  to  take  up  ? — Quite  so.  This  method  would,  it  appears  to  mc, 
perform  much  more  efficiently  what  the  taking  away  of  the  125  marks 
is  meant  to  do. 

17.412.  In  reference  to  your  own  school,  you  spoke  of  boys  reacliiug 
the  first  class  by  different  subjects,  would  you  be  so  good  as  to  explain 
how  you  classify  your  school  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  different 
subjects  ? — I  think  mathematics  and  classics  are  equal  with  us.  There 
is  an  entire  list  of  the  school  arranged  according  to  classics,  mathe- 
matics, French,  and  English.  Mathematics  and  classics  bear  the  palm, 
and  next  to  them  we  place  English  and  French. 

17.413.  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  certain  parallel  lines  of 
classification  into  which  you  redistribute  your  school  ? — ^Yes,  when  a 
class  is  dismissed  from  its  lesson  in  the  classical  school  it  would  come 
into  the  mathematical,  and  the  boys  are  distributed  to  the  different 
masters  according  to  their  respective  attainments  in  mathematics. 

17.414.  Do  you,  so  to  sj^eak,  shuffle  the  cards  of  the  whole  school  at 
different  times  ? — Yes  ;  and  it  is  often  difiicult  to  arrange  them 
properly. 

17.415.  From  top  to  bottom  ? — Yes, 

17.416.  Do  you  find,  on  the  whole,  that  is  the  most  convenient  ? — 
Yes.     Each  master  is  confined  to  one  department. 

17.417.  Comparing  the  state  in  which  boys  are,  as  you  are  aware, 
attending  public  schools  with  a  great  deal  of  liberty  and  without  muc;i 
enforced  work,  and  comparing  that  with  the  state  of  the  boys  in  your 
own  school,  are  you  able  to  strike  a  balance  of  advantage  as  to  tlic 
cfTect  on  the  boys'  minds  of  the  freedom  of  the  public  school,  and  what 
I  presume  is  the  greater  constraint  of  your  own  system  ? — I  think  the 
public  school  system  is  the  best  for  the  genius  of  the  English  character. 
We  assimilate  our  system,  alid  I  think  all  private  schools  should  assimi- 
late their  systems  as  much  as  possible  to  the  public  school.  We  givi.' 
onr  scholars  great  liberty.  We  allow  them  to  go  into  the  village  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  a  day,  and  they  roam  about  the  country 
checked  by  roll-calls  every  two  hours.  We  encourage,  and  very  suc- 
cessfully, cricket,  football,  and  other  athletic  sports. 

17.418.  The  remark  is  often  made  that  public  schools,  having  an 
acknowledged  status  of  a  social  kind,  do  not  take  as  great  pains  to  fit 
boys  for  their  future  career  in  life  as  gentlemen  do  whose  whole  success 
depends  on  the  apparent  and  evident  success  of  their  pupils.  If  that  )jc 
in  any  degree  true,    could  you   point   out    wherein  you  differ  from 
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Smi^'n^rv    ^"^'^°  Schools  in  your  power  of  getting  boys  to  work  ?— Our  school 
M.A.         hours  are  much  longer,  our  proportionate  number  of  masters  is  much 

greater  ;    all  our  work  is  done  in  school,  and  you  may  call  us,  perhaps, 

8th  May  I86G.  somewhat  of  a  hotbed  of  instruction. 

17,419.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  many  hours  are  the  boys  in  school? 

— ^Varying  from  40  to  46  hours  a  week. 

17.420.  On  the  average  about  seven  horn's  a  day  ? — .Yes. 

17.421.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Setting  aside  the  special  demands  of  parents 
for  immediate  success  in  some  object  on  which  they  have  set  their  hearts 
with  a  view  to  the  future  advancement  of  the  pupils,  are  you  prepared 
to  say  that  the  hotbed  plan  is  a  good  one  for  boys  ? — No,  it  is  not,  if 
the  boys  are  pressed  much. 

17.422.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  would  not  consider  it  a  defect  in  the 
public  schools  that  the  boys  educated  there  are  not  able  to  proceed  at 
once  to  Woolwich  and  the  Indian  Civil  Service  examination,  without 
the  intervention  of  your  establishment  ? — I  consider  the  defect  lies  on 
both  sides.  T  think  the  nature  of  the  examination  is  not  such  as  ought 
to  be  required  from  a  public  school ;  and  on  the  other  hand  I  believe 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  idleness  in  a  public  school. 

17.423.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  such  an  exam- 
ination as  is  required  for  the  direct  commissions  is  anything  more  than 
•iny  well  educated  boy  at  a  public  school  ought  to  be  able  to  profess  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  that  for  the  direct  commissions  it  is,  but  for  Wool- 
wich a  very  high  standard  of  mathematics  is  required,  which  is  not 
generally  attainable  in  a  public  school. 

17.424.  What  is  the  practical  woi'king  of  the  Woolwich  system  as 
contrasted  with  the  dii'ect  commissions,  seeing  that  it  appeaj's  that 
classics  and  mathematics  are  highly  valued  in  the  Woolwich  entrance 
examination  ;  is  the  difference  that  the  competition  forces  the  boys 
more  ? — Yea,  certainly,  and  I  do  not  think  you  could,  at  a  public  school, 
generally  cany  out  the  double  system  of  mathematics  and  classics, 
especially  when  combined  with  French  and  English,  although  I  know 
it  has  been  tried  at  one  or  two  successfully. 

17.425.  Do  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  you  think  a  public  school  or 
grammar  school  must  confine  itself  principally  to  one  subject  of  educa- 
tion, and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  classics  and  mathematics  perfect 
fairness  side  by  side  ? — I  think  it  would  be  difficult. 

There  is  one  matter  I  wish  to  mention  with  regard  to  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  examination.  I  believe  it  is  conducted  in  theory  by  a 
number  assigned  to  each  candidate  ;  but  it  is  the  practice  of  some  of 
the  examiners  to  ask  the  candidates  where  they  came  from,  what  text 
books  they  have  been  reading,  and  so  on.  There  is  an  impression  among 
the  candidates  themselves,  and  amongst  many  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed on  the  subject,  that  there  is  an  unfaii'ness  about  that.  The 
Indian  Civil  Service  examination  does  not  seem  to  have  the  confidence 
of  people  in  the  same  way  that  the  Woolwich  examination  has.  At 
Woolwich  the  field  is  perfectly  clear,  neither  the  examiner  nor  the 
Council  of  Education  know  a  candidate's  name  at  all,  merely  his  num- 
ber ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  in  the  examination  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service. 

Appendix  to  Evidence. 

Having  been  invited  to  add  to  va.y  evidence  any  remarks  that  might 
bear  upon  the  objects  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  I  venture, 
with  the  assistance  of  my  colleague,  the  Eev.  C.  J.  Wynne,  to  make 
some  few  suggestions  on  what  appears  to  us,  from  many  years'  ex- 
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perience,  the  best  machinery  for  educating  the  great  middle  classes  of    Rev.J.M. 
this  country.  Brackenhury, 

In  the  first  place  we  have  no  hesitation   in  stating  our  coniviction         M.A. 

that  what  is  generally  known  as  the  public  school  system  is  the  best         

suited  to  the  English  character.     The  internal  organization  of  a.  public  ^"^  ■^^y  M&^u 

school,  the   self-government   and  responsibility  of  the  boys  tend  to 

make  them  self-reliant,  manly,  generous.     We  would  suggest  that  the 

establishment  of  great  boarding  schools,  where  pecuniary  success  would 

not  be  the  primary  object,  and  whose  independence  would  be  a  barrier 

against   ignorance   or   impatient    pressure    from   without,    should   be 

encouraged  throughout  the  country,  and  should  penetrate  as  far  as 

possible  into  the  lower  middle  class.     We  do  not  mean  State  schools, 

but  schools  governed  by  an  independent  council  or  body  of  gentlemen 

in  the  same  way  that  Marlborough,  Cheltenham,  and  some  others  are 

conducted. 

The  nucleus  for  these  would  often  be  found  in  the  existing  endow- 
ments of  many  a  small  grammar  school,  which  by  amended  regulations, 
by  judicious  assistance  in  the  shape  of  greater  school  accommoda- 
tion, exhibitions,  &c.,  would  expand  into  a  large  and  valuable  in- 
institution. 

The  narrow-minded  jealousy  which  sprang  up  some  years  since  and 
endeavoured  to  restrict  the  number  of  boarders  in  endowed  schools  has, 
we  think,  seen  its  error,  and  there  are  few  places  whose  inhabitants 
would  now  petition  for  a  scheme  in  wiiich  a  prominent  feature  was  a 
prohibition,  forbidding  the  masters  of  the  school  to  take  boarders. 

Such  schools  if  established  on  a  large  scale  may  be  conducted 
very  economically,  and  place  a  good  sound  education  within  the  reach 
of  persons  of  very  limited  means. 

It  would,  however,  be  doubtless  impossible  to  multiply  these  great 
schools  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  educational  wants  of  the 
country  above  the  national  school.  Then  again  many  boys  are 
unfitted,  by  habits  both  of  body  and  mind,  for  reaping  the  full  benefit 
of  the  public  school  system  ;  special  training  also  is  now  largely  de- 
manded for  different  competitive  examinations  ;  and  here  there  seems 
a  fair  scope  for  the  private  school,  where  more  particular  supervision, 
and  more  individual  teaching  and  encouragement  might  be  obtained. 
Yet  the  private  school  would  do  well  to  assimilate  as  much  as  possible 
its  organization  and  discipline  to  that  of  a  public  school,  especially  in 
the  monitorial  part  of  it — the  government  to  a  great  degree  of  boys  by 
boys — carefully  guarded  against  abuse,  rather  than  by  the  perpetual 
intervention  of  a  master.  A  certain  freedom  of  action,  a  feeling  that 
he  is  trusted,  is  as  necessary  as  the  air  he  breathes,  to  the  development 
of  an  English  school  boy. 

Next  as  to  the  nature  of  the  general  education  of  the  middle  classes. 
What  should  be  the  basis  ?  Ought  several  years  of  a  boy's  life  to  be 
frittered  away,  as  some  call  it,  in  learning  "little  Latin  and  less 
Greek  ;"  or  should  he  spend  his  time  in  the  study  of  natural  science 
and  of  so-called  useful  knowledge  ?  We  unhesitatingly  reply,  the 
study  of  language.  A  boy,  who  has  learnt  to  parse,  for  example,  an 
easy  Latin  sentence,  has  had  his  memory  exercised,  has  acquired  habits 
of  accuracy  and  observation,  has  had  his  powers  of  analysing  thought 
tried,  in  short  has  had  all  those  qualities  which  fit  a  man  for  the 
struggle  of  life  brought  into  play  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  by  any 
other  educational  process,  and  the  language  should,  if  possible,  be  a  dead 
one.  The  more  perfect  structure  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
even  their  very  fixedness,  from  their  being  dead,  renders  them  better 
instruments  in  educating  the  mind  than  the  French  or  any  modern 
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J?ci-. ./.  ilf.     language,  where  there  is  always  a  temptation  to  teach  conversationally 
j!^''f""-''   rather  than  by  the  strict  rules  of  grammar. 

__^'  To  this  should  be  added  the  study  of  arithmetic  and  elementary 

8th  May  1S6G.  mathematics.      We  do  not  wish  to  exclude  history  or  geography,  or 

. natural  science,  their  leading  facts  may  well  form  an  interesting  part 

of  a  boy's  studies,  but  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  such  studies 
should  not  be  made  the  main  education  of  the  mind.  Facts  would  be 
accumulated,  the  memory  would  probably  be  strengthened,  but  there 
we  fear,  the  benefit  would  generally  end.  The  study  of  language, 
itself  the  expression  of  all  the  complex  powers  and  emotions  of  the 
mind,  and  the  severe  process  of  mathematical  reasoning,  strengthen 
and  develop  the  intellect,  preparing  it  to  grasp  the  principles  of  what- 
ever science  may  afterwards  be  placed  before  it,  and  to  form  a  right 
judgment  in  the  manifold  problems  of  life. 

Another  important  point  is  the  social  status  and  efficiency  of  private 
schools.  Much  discredit  has  been  brought  upon  them  not  only  by  the 
incapacity  of  some  masters,  but  by  the  self-laudatory  advertisements  of 
others,  by  which  they  often  practise  upon  the  ignorance  or  pander  to 
the  vanity  of  parents.  Let  this  be  discouraged  in  every  way.  Let 
all  facility  be  given  to  those  who  wish  for  thorough  inspection  and 
examination  of  their  schools.  Let  the  examiners  be  chosen  from  the 
Universities  or  some  other  bodies,  who  would  command  the  confideaice 
and  respect  of  the  community  at  large.  Let  full  publicity  be  given  to 
the  results  of  these  examinations  ;  and  if  their  scholars  have  obtained 
success  elsewhere  in  any  trials  of  intellect,  let  the  same  honourable 
mention  be  made  of  it  in  the  press  as  is  accorded  to  the  public  schools, 
so  that  no  master  may  be  driven  to  the  painful  expedient  of  advertising 
in  order  that  the  world  may  know  what  his  scholars  have  accomplished. 
Surely  the  office  of  a  teacher  is  an  honourable  one,  and  it  must  be  the 
interest  of  all,  who  feel  the  value  of  a  rightly  educated  community,  to 
elevate  in  the  social  scale  all  who  are  engaged  in  educaiioiial  work. 
If  this  publicity  of  properly  authenticated  results  were  to  become 
general,  the  charlatan  must  fall.  Where  a  school  shrank  from  the 
ordeal  of  public  examination,  the  inference  would  be  plain  ;  whilst  the 
honest  and  pains-taking  schoolmaster  would  rejoice  that  the  result  of 
his  labours  could  be  tested  and  made  known  in  a  legitimate  and  honour- 
able manner.  We  do  not  therefore  set  much  value  on  any  registration 
or  certificates  for  schoolmasters  ;  they  are  at  the  best  but  uncertain 
guarantees  of  a  man's  real  efficiency,  not  only  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
but  in  imparting  a  good  and  .healthy  tone  to  a  school  ;  we  would  rather 
be  guided  by  Avell-ascsrtained  results  of  its  physical,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual state. 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  it  may  not  bo  considered  irrelevant  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  great  educational  feature  of  the  day — competitive 
examinations. 

Although  ourselves  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  present  craving  for 
competitive  examination,  we  cannot  refrain  from  looking  with  some 
alarm  upon  the  effijct  which  this  exciting  stimulus  may  have  upon  the 
rifiing  generation  of  this  country.  Inertness  is  one  thing,  and  continued 
high-pressure  of  the  brain  is  another.  The  incessant  demand  for  the 
production  of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  no  matter  how  acquired, 
in  all  the  various  arts  and  .sciences  is  not  only  causing  an  undue  strain 
upon  the  intellectual  powers  of  many  .1  young  boy,  but  is  a  strong 
incentive  to  what  is  now  become  a  great  art — the  art  of  "  cramming.'' 

Examining  bodies,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  have  in  a  great  measure 
brought  about  this  state  of  things  by  the  injudicious  multiplication  and 
selection  of  subjects.     Questions  are  continually  set  which  demand  thg 
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matured  thouglit  and  reflection  of  later  years  ;  and  if  answered  at  all 
by  youthful  candidates,  must  be  the  mechanical  result  of  well-trained 
"  cramming,"  alike  injurious  to  independence  of  thought  and  honesty 
of  character. 

We  speak  with  all  respect,  but  with  all  sincerity,  when  we  venture 
to  suggest  whether  the  simple,  honest,  sound  education  of  our  great 
middle  classes  may  not  be  thus  jeopardized,  and  the  vaunted  knowledge 
of  the  "  ologies  "  in  many  a  youth  prove  to  be  hollow  and  unreal. 


licv.  J.  M. 

liracheiibwy, 

M.A. 

8th  May  1866 


Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Bart.,  examined. 

17.426.  {Lord  Taunton.")  I  believe  you  have  for  many  years  devoted 
your  attention  to  the  subject  of  education  generally,  including  the 
education  of  the  middle  classes  in  this  country,  which  more  especially 
is  the  object  of  the  consideration  of  this  Commission  ? — Yes. 

17.427.  You  were,  I  believe,  for  many  years  the  secretary  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  ? — I  was  for  10  years  secretary  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

17.428.  You  are  probably  aware  that  this  Commission  has  been 
directed  specially  to  consider  the  question  of  grammar  and  endowed 
schools  with  reference  to  their  present  condition,  and  with  the  view  of 
making  any  suggestions  which  might  make  them  more  extensively 
useful.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  favour  the  Commission  with 
any  views  which  you  have  been  led  to  entertain  on  that  head  ? — 
Perhaps  it  may  be  useful  that  I  should  first  relate  to  the  Commission 
some  of  the  results  of  the  inquiries  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  as  to  the  small  endowments  not  connected  with  grammar 
schools,  and  some  of  which  were  not  even  connected  with  education, 
but  the  character  of  which  rendered  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  desirable  that  they  should 
obtain  from  the  legislature  facilities  for  the  application  of  those  endow- 
ments to  educational  purposes.  The  endowments  were  of  various 
classes.  There  were  some  which  were  applicable  strictly  to  elementary 
schools,  which,  however,  from  their  limited  extent,  or  from  some  defects 
in  the  character  of  the  governing  body,  or  from  adverse  local  clfeum- 
stances,  were  not  so  applied,  and  to  improve  the  administration  of  which 
would  have  involved  an  expense  too  burdensome  for  small  endowments. 
In  1841,  having  special  regard  to  those  endowments,  Sir  George  Grey 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  time  being  introduced 
into  Parliament  a  bill,  the  object  of  which  is  declared  in  the  preamble 
as  follows  : — "  And  whereas  many  grants  have  been  made  of  land, 
"  houses,  or  tenements,  and  many  gifts  of  money,  for  the  purposes  of 
"  education,  which  purposes,  either  expressly  declared  by  the  donors 
"  or  settled  by  long  usage,  have  become  difficult  of  performance  from 
"  the  insufficiency  of  the  endowment,  and  as  any  application  to  the 
"  Court  of  Chancery  or  Court  of  Session,  or  other  court,  in  respect 
"  thereof,  would  be  attended  with  great  expense,  it  is  desirable  to  give 
"  certain  facilities  for  rendering  the  same  more  efficient :  Be  it  there- 
"  fore  enacted,  that  where  any  lands,  buildings,  or  tenements,  or  heri- 
'•■  taP'es,  or  any  money,  stock  in  the  public  funds,  or  other  securities, 
"  not  amounting  in  value  to  the  annual  sum  of  30/.,  shall  have  been 
"  or  shall  be  vested  in  any  trustee  or  trustees  for  any  purpose  of 
"  education,  and  the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  be  inadequate  for  effecting 
"  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  major  part,  being 
"  not  less  than  two-thirds,  of  the  trustees,  to  lay  before  Her  Majesty, 
"  Her  heirs  and  successors,  in  Council,  subject  to  the  provisions  lierein- 
"  after  enacted,  a  scheme  to  apply,  for  ever  or  for  any  limited  time, 

2.  3  L 
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Sir  J.  K.       "  the  whole  income  of  such  property  in  aid  of  some  school  in  the  same 

ShutUeworth,    "  or  the  next  adjoining  parisli  or  parishes,  whether  such  school  be  perma- 

Bart.  It  jjentiy  endowed  or  be  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  voluntary  sub- 

8th  M     i  RPfi   "  scriptions."     But  it  is  declared  that  this  power  shall  not  extend  to 

l_ ■  grammar  schools,  only  to  elementary  schools  ;  and  then  that  the  power 

so  conferred  shall  be  perpetual  until  revised.  Then  in  the  second 
clause  proposed,  for  the  bill  did  not  pass  into  an  Act — "  That  the 
"  major  part  of  the  trustees  of  any  land  or  buildings  held  upon,  or 
"  applied  to  any  such  trust  as  last  aforesaid,  or  where  the  actual 
"  trustees  cannot  be  ascertained,  the  major  part  of  the  persons  who, 
"  during  the  term  of  10  years,  shall  have  acted  as  the  trustees  thereof, 
"  where  the  annual  value  of  such  land  or  building  shall  not  exceed  100/., 
"  shall  be  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  Her  Majesty,  Her  heirs  and 
"  successors,  in  Council,  to  convert  and  apply  the  premises  so  held  upon 
"  or  applied  to  such  trust  as  aforesaid,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  purposes 
"  of  education  other  than,  or  in  addition  to,  those  expressed  in  the 
"  instrument  whereby  the  said  trust  shall  be  constituted,  or  which  may 
"  have  been  settled  by  long  usage," — "  provided  that  tliey  shall  always 
"  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  education  of  poor  jjersons."  That  was  intended 
to  give  the  largest  extension,  with  respect  to  endowments  not  exceed- 
ing 1001.  of  annual  value,  to  the  doctrine  of  ci/  pres  uses,  u])on  the 
application  of  the  majority  of  the  reputed  trustees  or  persons  in  actual 
possession  of  the  trust,  and  with  the  consent  of  Her  Majesty  in 
Council. 

17,429.  Did  that  bill  become  law  ? — It  did  not.  I  must  remind  the 
Commission  that  at  that  time  the  whole  question  of  education  was  the 
subject  of  vehement  discussion.  It  was  in  the  year  1841.  the  year 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  Sir  James  Graham's  education  clauses  in 
the  Factory  Acts,  and  at  that  time  great  apprehension  was  felt  by  the 
religious  bodies  as  to  the  acts  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
Both  Houses  of  Parliament  also  looked  upon  the  acts  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  with  jealousy.  Consequently  this  bill  was  objected  to  in 
limine,  and,  I  think,  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
a  subsequent  year  Lord  Cottenham  and  Sir  George  Grey  prepared 
and  Introduced  a  bill  of  a,  still  more  important  character  with  re- 
ference to  these  small  endowments.  I  cannot  more  briefly  express 
its  object  than  by  reading  the  material  part  of  the  clauses  :  ''  That 
"  in  all  cases  in  which  any  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  stock 
"  in  the  public  funds,  or  other  securities,  sum  or  sums  of  money, 
"  or  other  property  whatsoever,  the  annual  value  or  income  of  which 
"  shall  not  exceed  200/.,  shall  be  held  upon  any  cliaritable  trusts  for 
"  purposes  of  education,  the  particular  object  of  which  trusts  cannot 
"  be  fully  and  effectually  attained  from  there  not  being  a  sufficient 
"  number  of  persons  capable  and  desirous  of  partaking  of  the  benefit 
"  of  such  trusts,  or  from  the  inadequacy  of  such  trust  property,  or 
"  from  any  other  cause,  it  shall  bo  lawful  for  Her  Majesty's  Attorney 
"  General,  and  any  trustee  of  such  property,  or  other  person  in  the 
"  possession  or  management  thereof,  or  interested  in  the  application 
"  thereof,  to  lay  before  Her  Majesty  in  Council  a  scheme  for  the  better 
"  administration  and  application  of  such  trust  property,  whereby  the 
"  general  purposes  of  education  may  be  more  effectually  advanced,  and 
"  such  scheme  may  be  adopted,  modified,  or  altered  in  such  manner  as 
"  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  shall  seem  meet  for  the  jjurposes  aforesaid  ; 
"  and  any  scheme  which  shall  be  so  ultimately  approved  by  Her  Majesty 
"  in  Council  may  at  any  time  afterwards,  upon  such  application  as  afore- 
"  said,  bo  set  aside  or  altered  as  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  shall  seem 
"  meet,  with  a  view  to  the  more  effectual  advancement  of  the  purposes 
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"  aforesaid."     There  is  no  limitation  on  the  discretion  of  Her  Majesty      gir  J.  K. 

in  Council  in  this  matter  if  the  application  be  made  by  Her  Majesty's    Shuttleworth, 

Attorney  General  and  any  trustee  of  such  property.     Then  there  is  a  Bart. 

third  clause,  as  to  the  appointment  of  new  trustees,  which  is  as  follows  :         

— "  And  whereas  there  are  many  cases  of  charitable  trusts  for  purposes  ^*  ^^^  16%6. 
of  education,  in  which  no  power  has  been  provided  or  exists  of  ap- 
pointing  new  trustees  or  of  keeping  up  the  succession  of  trustees  of 
the  property  comprised  in  such  trust,  and  the  necessary  expense  of 
applying  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  these  purposes  is  greatly 
injurious  to  and  often  destructive  of  the  object  of  such  charities  :  Be 
it  enacted,  that  in  all  cases  of  charitable  trusts  for  purposes  of 
education,  in  which  the  annual  value  or  income  of  the  trust  property 
shall  not  exceed  200^.,  and  in  which  no  power  shall  exist  from  the 
original  gift  or  foundation,  or  from  any  other  instrument  or  authority, 
of  appointing  new  trustees  or  of  keeping  up  the  succession  of 
trustees  of  the  property  comprised  in  such  trusts,  or  in  which  any 
such  power  shall,  from  any  cause,  have  become  incapable  of  being 
exercised,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty's  Attorney  General, 
and  any  trustee  of  such  trust  property  or  other  person  in  the  posses- 
sion or  management  thereof,  or  interested  in  the  application  thereof, 
to  lay  a  scheme  before  Her  Majesty  in  Council  for  appointing  new 
trustees  of  such  charity  property,  and  for  keeping  up  the  succession 
of  such  trustees,  and  such  scheme  may  be  adopted,  modified,  or 
altered  in  such  manner  as  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  shall  seem  meet ; 
and  any  scheme  which  shall  be  so  ultimately  approved  by  Her 
Majesty  in  Council  may  at  any  time  afterwards,  upon  such  applica- 
tion as  aforesaid,  be  set  aside  or  altered  as  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council 
shall  seem  meet."     The  first  clause  related  to  the  modification  of  the 

scheme  of  the  school,  the  third  to  the  appointment  of  a  new  body  of 

governors, 

17.430.  What  was  the  fate  of  that  bill  ? — That  bill  was  stopped  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  but  I  may  say  that  every  word  of  that  bill  was  drawn 
by  Lord  Cottenham  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  was  approved  by  the 
Government  for  the  time  being. 

17.431.  Do  you  mean  that  it  never  reached  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
— ^It  never  reached  the  House  of  Commons. 

17.432.  Have  there  been  any  subsequent  efforts  to  remedy  by  legis- 
lation the  defects  of  the  present  system  with  regard  to  those  small 
charities  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any.  The  efforts  that  were  then  made 
were  very  discouraging,  and  the  attention  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  has  been  directed  to  other  objects  since  that  time.  They 
have  endeavoured  to  aid  the  elementary  schools  possessing  small 
endowments — an  object  which  they  sought  to  facilitate  by  a  clause, 
which  I  have  not  read,  in  the  Bill  of  1841. 

17.433.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Does  the  bill  which  you  last  referred  to 
represent  views  which  you  think  now  desirable  for  recommending  ? — 
A  certain  part  of  the  power  proposed  to  be  given  by  the  second  of  the 
two  bills  for  the  renewal  or  modification  of  the  governing  bodies  is  now 
beneficially  exercised  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  concurrently  with 
the  trustees  of  schools  or  persons  in  possession  of  the  endowments, 
subject,  however,  to  appeal.  As  regards  the  other  part,  that  which 
i-elates  to  the  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  cy  pres  and  the  giving  admi- 
nistrative and  legal  power  to  some  body  like  the  Charity  Commission, 
with  or  without  sanction  of  a  higher  authority,  I  can  have  no  doubt  that 
both  for  small  and  large  endowments  such  a  power  should  be  exercised; 
and  as  to  small  endowments  I  should  give  only  limited  opportunity  for 
appeal,  and  none  when  the  local  trustees  concurred. 

3  L  2 
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Sii-J.K.  17,434.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  state 

Shuttleworih,    the  outlines  of  the  legislation  which  undei-  existing  circumstances  you 

-""'"'•         think  would  be  desirable  to  make  these  endowments  more  useful  than 

Sth  May  1866  ^^®^  "°^^.  '^^'*'"  ■"■  '"^^^  ^°^^  *^^  ^^^'S^  ^^^  *^s  ^^^^  °i^6s,  to  work  the 
■  whole  thing  together  ;  what  machinery  you  would  provide  and  what 
legislation  you  would  suggest  ? — With  respect  to  the  small  endowments, 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  local  trustees  and  inhabitants  applied  for  an 
alteration  of  the  scheme,  and  the  Charity  Commission  approved,  it  would 
not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  have  any  other  sanction  than  that  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners ;  but  with  respect  to  the  large  endowments  it 
might  be  desirable  to  have  a  higher  court  of  review.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  expedient  that  every  one  of  those  cases  in  which  entirely  new 
schemes  are  devised,  and  there  is  even  an  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  cy 
pres,  should  as  now  be  presented  to  Parliament  for  its  sanction.  Where 
large  endowments  are  affected  by  the  decision  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners the  concurrence  or  review  of  the  Privy  Council,  aided  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being,  would  seem  to  me  sufficient,  except 
as  respects  the  most  important  charities. 

17.435.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  a  high  authority  that  such  a 
tribunal  should  be  constituted  out  of  the  Privy  Council  ;  can  you  state 
to  us  any  manner  of  constituting  such  a  tribunal  out  of  the  Privy  Council 
which  you  think  would  be  desirable  and  would  answer  the  purpose  ? — 
In  1852  I  laid  before  Lord  Eussell  a  scheme  for  the  administration 
of  charities,  and  Lord  Russell  considered  the  details  of  a  bill  with 
Lord  Cranworth,  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being.  The  general 
scheme  of  that  bill  is  given  in  a  chapter  of  a  work  on  public  education 
which  I  published  at  that  time.  The  scope  of  it  was,  that  there 
should  be  a  department  of  the  Privy  Council  for  public  charities, 
which  should  consist  of  two  subordinate  sections,  the  one  administrative 
and  the  other  legal ;  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being  should 
^x  officio  be  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for 
public  charities  ;  that  as  respects  the  legal  power  of  the  department,  it 
should  be  widely  extended  beyond  that  now  enjoyed  by  the  Charity 
Commission  ;  that  the  administration  should  extend  to  scholastic  inspec- 
tion and  regulation.  I  proposed  also  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of 
contentious  cases  apart  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by  the  appointment 
of  judges  in  charities,  who  should  sit  in  the  place  in  which  the  charity 
existed.  Appeals  were  to  be  heard  in  a  court  of  review,  consisting  of 
two  judges  associated,  and  in  graver  cases  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  A  part  of  tlie  recommendations  of  that  scheme  were 
.-embodied  in  the  Act  of  Pai'liament  constituting  the  Charity  Commission. 

17.436.  Do  you  consider  the  present  system  of  the  concurrent  juris- 
.diction  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  objectionable  in  these  cases  ? — I 
think  thai,  it  tends  to  complication  and  to  some  varieties  of  decision, 
especially  on  matters  in  which  the  precedents  are  not  well  determined. 
This  leaves  the  administration  of  the  charities  defective,  and  leads  to 
an  increase  of  local  contention.  My  impression  was  that  it  would  be 
better  to  concentrate  in  one  department  both  the  administrative  and  the 
judicial  power,  and  that  for  that  purpose  a  couple  of  judges  in  charities 
ordinarily  moving  about  to  hear  causes  in  the  provinces  locally,  but  with 
a  power  of  review  in  a  central  court  where  the  Lord  Chancellor  might 
sit  with  those  judges,  would  be  sufficient. 

17.437.  (Lord  Li/ttelton.)  What  were  the  cases  you  mentioned  just 
now  of  great  importance,  which  you  think  should  still  be  left  to  the 
control  of  Parliament  alone  ? — I  fancy  that  when  an  endowment  owing 
to  the  growth  of  the  value  of  building  land  or  of  mines  became  very 
great,  there  might  be  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  to 
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submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  department  such  as  I  have  described,      Sir  J.  K. 
without  an  appeal  to  Parliament,  but  it  would  only  be  in  cases  of  oh-    Shuttieworth, 
jection  that  I  should  think  such  a  control  necessaiy.     In  the  absence 
of  objection,  and  ■with  a  willingness  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the   ofji  ^gy  i£gg 
department,  I  should  not  think  it  necessary.  

17.438.  Do  you  mean  that  such  large  cases  might  be  specified  by 
name  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  subject  ? — I  think  they  might. 

17.439.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  Would  you  not  prefer  the  Lords 
Justices  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  be  the  chief  judge,  as  the  Lord 
Chancellor  changes  so  much  ;  would  you  uotprefer  permanent  judges  ? 
— The  reason  for  placing  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  that  department  of 
the  Privy  Council  was  that  he  is  not  only  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  but  likewise  a  member  of  the  cabinet ;  that  he  has  political  as 
well  as  judicial  functions  ;  and  that  it  is  important  to  have  the  repre- 
sentative of  such  a  body  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

17.440.  The  Lords  Justices  would  be  members  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  probably  the  advantage  would  be  great  in  not  having  a  judge  who 
has  a  political  bias  ? — On  the  contrary,  as  Parliament  will  always 
regard  with  vigilance  the  acts  of  such  a  department,  it  seems  important 
both  that  it  should  be  represented  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that 
whoever  has  the  controlling  power  judicially,  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  political  sentiments  of  the  time. 

17.441.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  What  is  the  practical  modification  which 
you  would  give,  as  you  have  suggested,  to  the  operation  of  the  cy 
pres  doctrine  ? — It  might  be  desirable  to  define  by  statute  the  limits 
within  which  it  should  be  extended.  When,  however,  a  charity  has- 
existed  for  a  time  similar  to  that  for  which  real  property  can  be  be- 
queathed— for  example,  60  years — there  ought  to  be  very  little  limit  to 
the  discretion  of  an  administrative  and  judicial  body  consisting  of  high 
state  functionaries  and  amenable  to  Parliament.  The  new  application 
of  the  charity  should  be  similar  in  nature  to  that  which  the  donor  in- 
tended. For  example,  charities  intended  for  education  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  relief  of  indigence,  or  for  purely  sanitary  purposes,  or  for 
purely  ecclesiastical  or  religious  purposes.  Charities  given  in  general 
terms  to  the  poor  should  be  applicable  to  elementary  but  not  to  middle- 
class  education.  These  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  limitations  which 
might  be  defined  by  statute. 

17.442.  It  should  still  be  applied,  at  least  with  some  latitude,  to  the 
place  to  which  it  was  originally  devoted  ? — With  some  latitude,  as  long- 
as  there  was  not  an  insurmountable  practical  difficulty. 

17.443.  Does  it  occur  to  you,  with  the  few  limitations  which  you 
have  now  stated,  that  there  need  be  no  further  restriction  ;  that  the 
endowment  should  be  applied  in  the  best  way  that  could  be  devised 
for  the  benefit  of  its  objects  ? — Probably,  first,  with  the  limitation  that 
the  charity  should  have  endured  60  years,  and  then  that  the  new  appli- 
cation should  be  within  certain  general  limits  defined  by  statute. 

17.444.  {Lord  Taunton.')  I  think  you  stated  that  you  thought  the 
powers  and  functions  of  the  Charity  Commission  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  increased  ;  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  us  more 
particularly  what  you  would  suggest  in  that  respect  ? — ^I  conceive  the 
powers  of  the  Charity  Commission  to  be  of  two  kinds  ;  first,  their  legal 
powers  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  partake  likewise  of  what  I  should 
divide  into  the  second  class,  namely,  their  administrative  functions. 
Their  legal  powers  at  present  include  the  transfer  and  the  leasing  of 
lands  ;  the  improvement  of  the  schemes  of  schools,  and  of  the  chai-acter 
and  the  authority  of  the  governing  bodies  ;  and  the  better  application  of 
the  funds  of  those  charities  to  the  objects  for  which  they  were  intended. 
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&■/./■.  K.      In  all  these  cases  they  can  act  with  the  concurrence  of  the  trustees  of 
"bojT'        *^®  schools,  but  these  concurrent  arrangements  are  liable  to  review 

1  upon  appeal.    They  have  also  a  second  function,  resembhng  that  of  the 

8th  May  1866.  judges  in  chambers.     They  hear  colloquially  the  representations  of  the 

members  of  charities,  and  receive   from  them  written  communications 

operating  for  the  reconcilement  of  local  disputes,  and  procure  agreement 
in  the  adoption  of  improvements.  In  the  exercise  of  these  limited 
powers  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  had  considerable  success. 
Then  they  have  likewise  a  power  of  modifying  the  application  of  trust 
property  with  consent  of  ti-ustees,  but  that  power  is  limited  by  the 
precedents  which  govern  decisions  in  the  Court  of  Chnncery,  and  is 
subject  to  appeal  to  that  Court.  Now  I  think  that  their  powers  in  all 
these  respects  have  been  beneficially  exercised  and  might  be  usefully 
extended.  Then  with  respect  to  the  administrative  functions,  they  at 
present  include  chiefly  the  legal  inquiries  as  to  the  administration  of 
the  trusts  confided  to  the  governing  bodies,  and  the  audit  of  their 
accounts.  Scholastic  inspection  and  advice  hitherto  have  not  been 
functions  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  They  do  not  at  present 
exercise  any  function  like  that  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.  They  do  not  inspect  or  advise  as  to  the  construction  of 
school  buildings  with  a  view  to  scholastic  purposes,  but  only  with  a 
view  to  the  proper  legal  application  of  the  funds  of  the  trust.  They 
do  not  now  advise  as  to  the  qualifications  of  masters,  whereas  many  of 
the  governing  bodies  when  selecting  masters  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  assistance  of  a  skilled  public  body  acting  upon  public  principles, 
and  in  communication  with  the  Universities.  They  do  not  at  present 
advise  as  to  schemes  of  study  or  as  to  the  methods  of  instruction.  In 
fact,  in  all  those  respects  in  which  the  Committee  of  Council  have  so 
much  promoted  the  improvement  of  public  education  in  elementary 
schools,  I  think  it  desirable  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  should 
advise  and  aid  the  governing  bodies.  There  are  many  matters  in  which 
the  information  obtained  by  one  trust  would  be  useful  to  another  ; 
questions  as  to  the  literary  and  pecuniary  conditions  of  the  admission 
of  soliolars  ;  as  to  periodic  examination  and  other  modes  of  ascertaining 
the  actual  condition  of  the  school,  and  in  the  revisal  of  schemes  as  to 
the  powers  to  be  confided  respectively  to  the  governors,  the  head  and 
assistant  masters  ;  the  establishment  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  ; 
the  nature  of  the  discipline  and  domestic  arrangements.  In  all  these 
matters  the  administrative  department  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
should  become  the  depositary  of  experience  collected  from  the  whole 
country,  enabling  it  both  to  answer  inquiries  beneficially  and  also  to 
originate  improvements  by  suggestion. 

17.445.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Charity  Commission  should  have  the 
power  of  obliging  schools  to  adopt  these  improvements,  such  as  a 
master  whom  they  should  recommend,  such  as  a  course  of  instruction 
which  they  might  think  the  best,  and  so  on,  or  would  you  merely  give 
them  the  power  of  interfering  .by  advice  and  assistance  ? — I  would 
only  give  them  the  power  of  interfering  by  advice  and  assistance,  but  I 
confidently  expect  that  such  advice  and  assistance  would  be  sought  by 
trustees  desirous  of  discharging  their  duties  properly,  and  that  the  de- 
partment so  constituted  wciuld  become  the  centre  of  information  for  all 
the  grammar  schools  of  England. 

17.446.  Do  you  thiiak  it  would  be  desirable  or  acceptable  to  the 
public  that  a  uniform  course  of  instruction  in  all  these  grammar 
schools  should  be  laid  down  by  a  central  official  body,  and  that  a  wide 
discretion  should  not  be  left  to  the  master  in  these  respects? — Un- 
doubtedly, a  very  wide  discretion  should  be  allowed.  The  masters  would 
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be  grateful  to  such  a  department,  inasmuch  as  the  difficulties  of  the       Sir  J.  K. 
most  learned  and  skilful  masters  often  arise  from  the  want  of  sufficient    Shuttleworlh, 
general  knowledge  among  trustees.     This  disparity  of  knowledge  and         Bart. 
skill  tends  to  raise  the  dangerous  question,  whether  the  master  shall   gjj^  jj     jggg 
not  have  unlimited  discretion  on  account  of  his  superior  scholarship  ■ 

and  experience  ;  such  absence  of  control  is  obviously  liable  to  abuse. 
But  an  able  master  would  always,  if  discreet  and  well-intentioned,  in- 
fluence the  trustees  through  the  powers  of  a  central  public  body,  con- 
taining within  its  own  department  all  the  information  which  could  be 
collected  from  every  part  of  the  country.  1  have,  however,  no  in- 
tention that  these  powers  should  be  exercised  otherwise  than  with  the 
consent  of  the  local  bodies,  and  by  no  means  with  the  view  to  procure 
uniformity. 

17.447.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  giving  so  far  a 
compulsory  power  to  this  official  body  as  to  enable  them  to  enforce 
periodical  examinations  of  these  grammar  schools,  conducted  by  exa- 
miners whose  independence  would  be  secured  by  their  being  chosen, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  the  official  body  ? 
— I  should  make  a  marked  distinction  between  the  exercise  of  any 
authority  over  the  acts  of  the  governors,  and  such  an  examination, 
for  I  think  a  periodic  examination  of  endowed  schools  by  a  public 
department  indispensable. 

17.448.  {Lord  Lyttelton!)  With  a  view  to  what  you  have  stated  how 
would  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  present  composition  of  the  Com- 
mission ? — The  present  constitution  of  the  Commission  is  almost  purely 
legal.  But  men  highly  experienced  and  learned  in  the  law  are  apt  to 
regard  thek  functions  as  limited  by  legal  precedent,  and  to  administer 
them  with  a  scrupulous  deference  to  such  precedents.  Now  the 
administrative  and  scholastic  department  of  the  Commission  ought 
rather  to  be  guided  by  the  experience  constantly  varying  and  accu- 
mulating in  the  Universities,  and  from  the  most  successful  public  and 
private  schools. 

17.449.  How  faV  would  you  extend  the  numbers  of  the  Commission  ? 
— There  should  be  as  it  were  two  departments  of  the  Commission, 
which  should  be  associated  as  a  board  for  general  purposes,  but  which 
should  ordinarily  act  separately,  the  one  for  scholastic  and  the  other 
for  legal  purposes  ;  they  should  both  be  controlled  by  a  department  of 
the  Privy  Council. 

17.450.  What  relation  would  you  establish  between  the  Charity 
Commission  and  the  Privy  Council  ? — It  should  hold  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  as  the  present  education 
department. 

17.451.  Do  you  attach  importance  to  the  inspectors  who  act  under 
the  Charity  Commissioners  being  highly  competent  for  their  work  ? — 
Their  functions  are  extremely  important,  but  the  present  inspectors 
have  been  selected  for  their  legal  qualifications,  and  not  with  a  view 
to  the  discharge  of  functions  in  the  scholastic  department. 

17.452.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  it  important  that  they  should 
be  persons  having  experience  of  the  best  education  in  the  country  ? — 
I  would  have  two  classes  of  inspectors,  one  selected  on  account  of 
eminent  scholastic  qualifications,  the  other  class  on  account  of  their 
legal  knowledge  and  skill. 

17.453.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Referring  only  to  the  inspectors  who  act 
under  the  Charity  Commission,  and  not  to  the  inspectors  who  act  under 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  that 
they  should  be  appointed,  not  by  any  political  officer,  but  by  those  who 
are  more  especially  responsible  for  the  proper  performance  of  the 
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Shntileuioiih,    '^"''es  of  their  office  ?— I  cannot  doubt  that  it  would  be  better  that 
Bart.     '    *^6y   should   be  appointed  by  the  executive   department,   under  the 

. direction  of  which  they  have  to  act,  than  that  they  should  be  subject 

8th  May  1866.  to  any  political  influence. 

17,454.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  wish  additional  inspectors  to  be 

appointed  besides  those  who  are  now  under  the  Charity  Commission  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  should  select  men  with  high  University  distinctions,  and 
having  great  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  public  education,  and  with 
as  much  experience  in  the  methods,  management,  and  discipline  of 
public  schools  as  I  could  find. 

17.455.  You  would  propose  to  add  these  subordinate  officers  ou  the 
same  principle  that  you  propose  to  add  to  the  body  of  the  Commission 
itself  ?— Yes. 

17.456.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  a 
man  less  qualified  for  an  inspector  because  he  is  a  lawyer,  or  do  you 
think  it  narrows  the  selection  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have 
men  whose  qualifications  should  be  pre-eminently  scholastic,  though  I 
should  not  make  it  an  objection  that  they  should  have  also  legal 
qualifications. 

17.457.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  propose  the  body  so  framed  to  be 
a  department  of  the  Privy  Council  ? — Practically  a  department  of  the 
Privy  Council,  for  two  reasons ;  I  think  the  ministry  for  the  time  being 
would  become  more  interested  in  its  operations  ;  that  it  would  likewise 
be  able  to  act  more  in  harmony  with  the  existing  Education  department. 
Thus  a  relation  might  be  established  between  the  elementary,  the 
grammar  schools,  and  the  Universities.  They  might  form  a  series  of 
institutions,  with  means  of  transition  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest; 
thus  establishing  for  the  greatest  capacities  of  all  ranks  an  equality  of 
privileges  which,  for  political  and  social  purposes,  is  of  national 
importance. 

17.458.  As,  to  these  administrative  powers  which  you  propose  to  give 
to  this  department,  how  far  would  the  Privy  Council,  as  a  superior 
body,  have  the  ]iower  of  controlling  them  ;  would  any  revisal  of 
Government  schemes  or  schemes  of  instruction  or  qualification  of 
masters,  which  might  be  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners,  have  im- 
mediate effect,  or  would  they  be  liable  in  every  case  to  appeal  and 
review  by  the  Privy  Council  ? — That  would  not  be  necessary  ;  the 
functions  Avhich  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  has  practi- 
cally come  to  discharge  pretty  well  define  the  relations  which  a 
department  of  the  Privy  Council  would  have  to  a  subordinate  ad- 
ministrative department.  The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
seldom  assemble  except  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  deter- 
mining some  important  general  minute,  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
lay  before  Parliament ;  or  for  deciding  upon  some  important  appoint- 
ment like  that  of  a  secretary  or  principal  examiner  or  inspector  of 
training  colleges.  In  the  same  way  the  Privy  Council  would  hold 
similar  semi-legislative  functions  in  relation  to  a  department  of  public 
charities.  Both  as  respects  its  legal  and  its  administrative  and 
scholastic  functions  the  Privy  Council  Committee  would  exercise  a 
general  but  not  a  special  control. 

17.459.  Do  you  mean  that  they  would  be  debarred  from  exercising 
a  special  control  ? — By  no  means,  the  power  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  at  present  is  absolute  over  the  department  of  Education,  bufc 
it  is  practically  not  exercised  upon  details. 

17.460.  As  to  these  schemes,  whether  in  the  Privy  Council  or  in 
the  subordinate  department  alone,  how  far  would  you  allow  them  to 
be  not   controlled  by  appeal  to  any  court  of  justice  ? — I  propose  to 
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decide  all  contentions  in  matters  relating  to   charitie?   either  by  the      Sir  J.  K. 
judges  of  charities  sitting  in  the  provinces  and  hearing  all  the  parties    Slmideworth, 
on  the  spot,  or  on  appeal  from  this  local  court  hy  a  court  of  review,  "'  ' 

sitting  in  London,  and  composed  of  the  judges  of  charities,  presided  g^^  j^j^y  jggg 

over   by   the  Lord   Chancellor.      I   do   not  know   that  it  would  be      

necessary  to  exempt  any  class  of  cases  from  this  jurisdiction,  unless  it 
were  matters  relating  to  the  religious  trusts  of  schools,  or  to  questions 
of  pi'operty  arising  between  a  private  individual  and  the  school. 
Perhaps  there  are  cases  of  this  kind  which,  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Attorney-General,  might  be  heard  in  the  first  instance  in  the  Courts 
of  Chancery  with  the  usual  powers  of  appeal.  But  I  would  as  far  as 
possible  avoid  the  admission  of  such  exceptions. 

17.461.  Such  points  as  you  have  mentioned  would  be  the  subject  of 
legal  appeal,  independent  of  the  value  of  the  endowment  ? — Inde- 
pendently of  the  value,  no  doubt. 

17.462.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  propose 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  that  is  to  superintend  the 
general  management  of  these  grammar  schools  is  not  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  that  superintends  the  general 
management  of  the  National  Schools  ? — I  propose  that  it  should  be  a 
committee  for  public  charities  of  every  kind,  as  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  is  the  committee  for  the  distribution  of  the 
public  Education  grant.  These  two  committees  might  have  the  same 
members. 

17.463.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  contemplate  separate  vice-presidents ; 
that  there  would  be  a  vice-president  acting  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  President  of  the  Council  for  that  particular  department  ? 
—I  apprehend  some  such  functionary  would  be  necessary,  but  he  might 
act  for  both  departments. 

17.464.  (Lord  Lijttelton.)  Apart  from  such  points  which  demand 
legal  review,  which  you  have  spoken  of,  do  you  think  that  as  to  other 
contentious  matters  v;hich  might  arise,  the  department  might  have  the 
power  of  adjudication  as  it  now  has  in  similar  cases  of  charities? — 
Undoubtedly. 

17.465.  But  in  every  case  that  it  should  be  liable  to  review  ? — 
Yes,  liable  to  review  in  the  Central  Court  of  Charities. 

17.466.  {Mr.  Erie.)  You  just  now  mentioned  the  advantage  that 
would  result  from  giving  large  legislative  powers  to  deal  with 
charities  after  a  given  number  of  years,  for  instance,  60  years  from  their 
foundation,  do  you  not  think  that  immediate  legislation  with  reference 
to  all  educational  charities  would  be  useful  ? — Such  a  limitation  of  the 
power  of  bequest  as  that  to  which  I  have  adverted  is  a  great  departure 
from  existing  usage,  and  I  should  apprehend  that  Parliament  would  have 
some  difficulty  in  allowing  any  considerable  interference  with  the  uses 
for  which  any  property  might  be  bequeathed  at  an  earlier  period  than 
60  years  from  the  death  of  the  testator. 

17.467.  Do  you  think  that  charitable  trusts  recently  created  may  be 
enlarged,  preserving  but  also  adding  to  the  objects  which  the  founder  has 
expressed,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  grammar  schools  where  the 
education  would  be  confined  to  given  objects,  do  you  not  think  they 
might  be  expanded  and  made  to  comprise  other  useful  subjects  of  in- 
struction ? — That  involves  the  abstract  idea  of  interference  with  the 
intentions  of  the  donor  before  the  lapse  of  60  years.  I  do  not  think 
Parliament  would  give  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  intentions  of 
the  donor,  excepting  upon  the  principles  which  I  have  previously 
mentioned,  that  a  similar  period  should  elapse  to  that  which  limits  the 
duration  of  bequests  of  real  property. 
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SirJ.K.  17,468.  You  would  apprehend  that  difficulty,  though  you  did  not 

Shuttleworlh,    set  aside  the  design  of  the  testator,  but  merely  expanded  it  beneficially  ? 

Bart.         — I  should  expect  Parliament  to  feel  that  difiiculty.     The  experience 

sth  M     1866  ^^  *'^^  beneficial  action  of  the  department  might  hereafter  induce  Par- 

__   ■  liament  to  confide  to  it  a  power  limited  as  you  describe,  but  operative 

before  the  expiration  of  60  years  from  the  death  of  the  testator. 

17.469.  {Lord  Lytlelton.)  With  regard  to  the  inspectors,  do  you 
think  that  inspectors  now  employed  by  the  Privy  Council  could  be  also 
commissioned  to  examine  the  educational  charities  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  in  any  degree  desirable.  The  mixture  of  the  two  functions 
would,  I  fear,  be  injurious  to  elementary  schools.  On  that  account 
particularly  it  is  to  be  deprecated. 

17.470.  Do  you  think  then  that  there  should  be  two  sets  of  educa- 
tional inspectors  ? — Undoubtedly. 

17.471.  With  reference  to  the  qualification  of  masters  which  you 
spoke  of,  you  thought  it  very  expedient  that  there  should  be  some 
central  dep6t  of  infoj-mation,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  as  to  the  quali- 
fications of  masters  ;  do  you  think  there  should  be  a  registration  ? — 
I  had  particular  reference  to  this.  Within  my  own  experience  the 
great  defect  which  I  have  observed  in  masters,  selected  with  the  very 
highest  scholastic  qualifications  from  the  Universities,  is  that  they 
have  little  knowledge  of  methods  of  teaching.  Often  a  man  who  is 
a  very  good  scholar  is  a  very  bad  teacher.  Ordinarily,  the  masters 
whom  I  have  seen,  even  in  public  schools,  have  but  a  limited  know- 
ledge of  the  method  of  communicating  knowledge  to  others.  Such  a 
department  as  that  which  I  have  described  would  become  aware  of 
that  exceeding  disqualification  of  the  majority  of  learned  men  for  the 
function  of  teaching,  and  would  take  precautions  against  the  schools 
being  made  the  victims  of  that  incapacity. 

17.472.  Where  you  find  masters  having  the  government  of  im- 
portant schools  who  show  that  great  inaptness  for  teaching,  do  you 
think  they  should  be  removable  ? — Undoubtedly.  I  am,  generally 
speaking,  exceedingly  against  the  old  notion  that  the  master  should 
have  a  freehold  in  his  office.  I  believe  that  the  experience  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  has  already  shown  them  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  injurious  superstitions  which  affect  the  constitution  of  grammar 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important  that  the  masters  should 
have  such  a  tenure  of  office,  and  should  be  so  protected  by  the  Charity 
Commission  in  tho  discharge  of  their  duties  when  they  are  competent 
and  faithful,  that  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  taking  such  an  appointment. 

17.473.  Would  you  establish  this  rule,  that  a  master  should  be 
removable  by  the  trustees  only  with  the  consent  of  some  central  office  ? 
— I  would  require  that  two-thirds  of  the  trustees  .should  concur  in  the 
removal  of  the  master,  and  that  this  decision  should  not  operate  until 
confirmed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  ;  but  T  should  not  treat  the 
question  as  a  legal  issue  between  the  master  and  the  governing  body, 
but  as  one  of  administrative  discretion. 

17.474.  You  have  spoken  of  improvements  of  the  schools  by  the 
trustees  with  the  assistance  of  the  central  board.  Do  you  think  that 
the  concurrence  of  the  trustees  should  always  be  necessary,  or  do  you 
think  that  there  should  be  a  power  in  the  central  board  of  reforming 
a  school,  even  against  the  opinion  of  all  the  trustees  ? — Perhaps  the 
course  of  proceedure  would  be  somewhat  in  the  following  order  :  The 
Charity  Commissioners,  on  suspicion  of  abuse,  neglect,  or  mismanage- 
men,  would  make  inquiry.  That  inquiry  might  be  an  open  inquiry, 
in  which  all  parties  might  be  heard.     The  results  of  it  should  be  made 
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known  to  the  trustees,  who  should  have  the  opportunity  of  action      Sir  J.  K, 
afforded  to  them.     If,  after  that,  they  neglected  to  take  the  initiative,    Shuttleworth, 
the  Charity  Commissioners  should  propose  to  them  certain  plans  of  im.--         Bart. 
provement.  When  such  preliminary  steps  had  been  taken,  if  the  Charity      ,   ~     ,., 
Commissioners  were  of  opinion  that  some  change  was  needed  for  the     '       ^^ 
right  administration  of  the  school,  I  should  not  refuse  to  allow  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  as  the  last  resort,  to  exercise  their  control 
over  the  school.  • 

17.475.  You  clearly  would  not  confine  the  right  of  applying  to  the 
central  board  for  the  necessary  inquiry  and  any  consequent  orders  to  be 
made  ;  you  would  not  confine  that  to  the  tr-ustees  ? — I  should  be  very 
adverse  to  the  exercise  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  of  any  arbitrary 
and  abrupt  interference,  but  I  should  wish  them  to  exercise  an  autho- 
ritative control  if  it  were  administered  in  the  way  I  have  described. 

17.476.  Would  you  confine  the  right  of  setting  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners in  motion  to  the  trustees  or  managers  of  the  charity  ? — By 
no  means. 

17.477.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  would  allow  any  parents,  or  persons 
showing  reasonable  interest  in  the  school,  to  initiate  proceedings  ? — 
Yes. 

17.478.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Do  you  think  endowments  desirable  ? 
— ^Undoubtedly  ;  and  I  am  astonished  to  hear  from  able  men  such 
expressions  as  that  endowments  had  better  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  I 
conceive  that  the  endowments  of  this  country  for  all  purposes  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  growth  of  civilization  in  it.  They  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  any  pre-eminence  which  it  can  claim  over 
other  nations. 

17.479.  At  the  same  time  you  think  that  no  man  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  he  can  control  his  property  for  above  60  years  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

17.480.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  it  is  better  that 
the  superior,  and  what  we  may  call  the  ultimate  administrative  body, 
should  be  connected  with  the  responsible  Grovei-nment,  or  be  made 
independent  of  it  by  having  more  of  a  judicial  character  ? — ^I  think  the 
great  use  of  its  being  connected  with  the  G-overnment  is  that  the 
Government  takes  more  interest  in  its  administration  ;  brings  more 
of  the  power  of  the  executive  to  its-  aid  ;  and  procures  for  it  a  larger 
amount  of  Parliamentary  authority.  A  commission,  situated  as  the 
Charity  Commission  now  is,  encounters  the  danger  of  gradually  falling 
out  of  the  mind  of  the  G-overnment,  and  so  of  not  having  a  sufficient 
amount  of  its  protection  and  assistance.  Consequently,  I  should  prefer 
that  the  department  of  Public  Charities  should  be  connected  in  the 
way  1  have  described  with  the  chief  officers  of  state. 

17.481.  Do  I  understand  you  to  prefer  a  second  committee  of  Council 
having  special  duties  connected  with  the  charities  and  endowed  schools 
to  an  expansion  of  the  existing  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  second  committee  of 
Council,  and  it  would  scarcely  seem  to  be  necessary  to  have  another 
vice-president  of  the  council  to  superintend  that  department  which 
would  have  charge  of  public  charities. 

17  482.  You  rather  look  to  a  branch  of  the  Executive  Government, 
which  would  be,  in  fact,  in  some  form  or  another,  an  exjiansion  of  the 
existing  Committee  of  Council  ? — ^It  would  be,  as  far  as  respects  the 
controlling  power,  an  expansion  of  the  existing  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education;  one  chief  feature  of  which  expansion  would,  according 
to  my  view,  be  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being  should 
always  be  a  responsible  member  of  it,  especially  in  relation  to  all  legal 
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SirJ.K.       functions  exercised  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Charities.     It  may, 

iyhuulewort/i,    Jiowever,  be  questionable  whether  its  representation  in  the  House  of 

_^  Commons  should  bo  separate  from  the  representation  of  the  present 

8th  May  1866.  Educational  department.    I  see  no  need  of  such  separate  representation ; 

.  and  if  it  were  unnecessary,  then  one  vice-president  would  preside  over 

and  represent  both  departments. 

17.483.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  the  practical  application  of  the 
whole  scheme  would  be  something  of  this  kind,  that  persons  locally 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  a  school,  whether  trustees,  or  parents, 
or  others  having  a  public  interest  in  the  subject,  would  set  the  Charity 
Commission,  as  an  independent  body  of  the  responsible  Government,  in 
motion  first ;  and  then  that  they  would  receive  not  only  executive 
sanction  from  a  branch  of  the  responsible  Government  being,  as  you  say, 
connected  with  the  Privy  Council,  and  also  specially  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor  for  the  time  being.  On  the  whole,  is  that  the  plan  which 
you  would  recommend  ? — Those  are  some  of  the  more  prominent 
features  of  the  plan.  But  I  should  wish  to  remind  the  Commission 
that,  in  answer  to  a  previous  question,  I  described  the  functions  of  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  as  of  a  general,  and,  as  it  were,  semi- 
legislative  character — those  of  the  vice-president  as  executive  and 
representative,  and  the  Chancellor  for  the  time  being  as  presiding  over 
a  separate  jurisdiction  in  charities,  and  as  being  chiefly  responsible  for 
a  review  of  the  legal  procedure  of  judges  in  charities,  holding  local 
courts  in  the  provinces,  and  assembling  in  a  Court  of  Review. 

17.484.  (Lord  Taunton?)  Have  you  no  apprehension  that  the  duties 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  are  already  so  weighty  and  multifarious  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  devote  much  time  to  a  committee  of  this  kind  ? — I 
apprehend  that  his  functions  would  not  require  much  time.  His 
functions  would  be  simply  giving  his  attention  and  sanction  to  general 
minutes  and  forms  of  procedure,  and  to  presiding  from  time  to  time 
over  occasional  appeals  in  the  Court  of  Review. 

17.485.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Have  you  any  thought  of  concentrating  the 
administration  of  the  educational  system  of  the  country  under  a  Minister 
of  Education  ? — I  conceive  that  a  Minister  of  Education  already  exists. 
He  is  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  necessarily,  although  he  represents 
the  department  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  question  whether  the 
Minister  of  Education  should  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  is  simply  a 
question  of  time,  and  of  the  growth  of  the  department  to  higher  functions 
in  administration  than  those  which  it  at  present  discharges. 

17.486.  Then  you  would  be  disposed  to  look  upon  the  present  office 
of  vice-president  as  that  of  a  Minister  of  Instruction  under  another 
name  ? — Undoubtedly. 

17.487.  And  you  would  repose  in  him  all  the  functions  of  a  Minister 
of  Instruction  ? — ^In  him  and  in  the  President  of  the  Council  who 
represents  the  department  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

17.488.  (Mr.  Acland.)  With  reference  to  your  answer  to  Dr.  Storrai-, 
you  would  limit  the  functions  under  present  circumstances  to  schools. 
You  would  not  extend  it  to  the  Universities  ? — I  would  certainly  limit 
it  to  schools. 

17.489.  Do  you  think  it  important  to  keep  the  Universities  in  their 
present  state  of  comparative  independence  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
assent  to  any  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  department  of  Education 
to  the  Universities. 

17.490.  (Lord  Taunton.)  I  think  you  stated  that  you  had  been 
desirous  to  see  some  connexion  between  the  elementary  schools  and 
the  grammar  schools  established.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that ; 
and  if  so,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  indicate  in  what  way  you 
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think  that  connexion  could  be  established  ? — That  which  I  adverted      Sii  J.  K. 
to   arises   out  of  the   ancient  usage   and    tradition  of  the  existing    Shuttleworth, 
grammar  schools.     A  great  number  of  them  were  free  schools.     Hence  Bart. 

a    very   important   question   has  become  a  matter  of  contention  j.n  ~     ' 

the   courts    of  law,  and  of  frequent   communication   to   the   Charity  ^^ 

Commission,  viz.,  whether  or  not  capitation  fees  can  properly 
be  charged  in  such  fi'ee  schools.  I  have  regarded  this  as  sometimes 
a  question  of  expediency.  But  there  is  involved  in  it  an  important 
principle  ;  the  principle  of  equality  of  privileges  in  a  republic  of 
letters  for  all  ranks  of  the  people.  Shall  there  be  continued  in  the  future, 
as  has  existed  in  the  past,  an  opportunity  for  persons  belonging  to  the 
humblest  ranks  of  society  to  enter  this  republic  of  letters  through  the 
preparatory  department  of  a  grammar  school,  and  of  gaining  by  their 
assiduity  and  capacity,  first  a  scholarship  enabling  them  to  take 
advantage  of  the  whole  course  of  instruction  in  the  school,  and  after- 
wards an  exhibition,  providing  for  their  maintenance  at  one  of  the 
Universities  ?  We  know  that  in  times  past,  some  of  the  highest  func- 
tionai-ies  of  the  church  and  of  the  state  rose  by  such  means  from  the 
humblest  origin.  They  were  enabled  to  attain  their  distinctions  and 
their  power  by  means  of  the  education  in  these  schools.  Now  what  I 
adverted  to  had  relation  to  that  ancient  usage  and  tradition  which  I 
think  nothing  ought  to  interfere  with.  I  think  it  is  a  part  of  the 
idea  of  liberty  in  this  country,  that  the  utmost  facility  should  be 
given  to  the  greatest  capacities  to  rise  from  the  humblest  ranks  to  the 
highest,  and  that  for  that  purpose  there  should  be  no  insurmountable 
barrier  between  the  elementary  school,  the  grammar  school,  and  the 
University.  On  that  account  I  should  be  very  jealous  indeed  of  doing 
away  with  free  education  in  any  grammar  school.  If  it  wei-e  done  away 
with  for  any  local  reason,  I  would  afford  compensatory  facilities  in  the 
way  of  grammar  school  scholarships,  to  be  obtained  by  competition 
among  boys  and  youths  belonging  to  the  ranks  below  the  middle 
classes,  and  of  exhibitions  likewise  to  Universities.  It  is  by  such  a 
chain  as  that  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  that  the  most  gifted, 
industrious,  and  successful  boys  in  the  elementary  schools  might,  by 
winning  scholarships,  gain  the  great  advantage  of  a  course  of  grammar 
school  education,  and  then  if  distinguished  be  supported  in  the  Univer- 
sity by  the  exhibition,  and  so  might  become  available  for  social  and 
state  purposes. 

17,491.  Which  of  those  two  courses  would  you  prefer,  having  free 
admissions  which  boys  from  merit  upon  examination  might  obtain,  or 
having  certain  funds  supplied  which  would  enable  these  boys  to  pay 
the  ordinary  capitation  fees  upon  admission  to  these  grammar  schools  ? 

^I  consider  that  the  question  of  free  admission  to  grammar  schools  is 

sometimes  a  matter  of  local  expediency.  Sometimes  the  inhabitants 
of  the  vicinity  attach  almost  an  undue  value  to  those  free  admissions, 
and  they  conceive  that  any  change  in  them  whatsoever  would  be  liable 
to  end  ill  the  exclusion  of  the  classes  for  which  they  were  intended, 
or  to  their  admission  by  qualifications  from  time  to  time  raised,  so 
as  practically  to  amount  to  an  exclusion ;  and  on  that  account,  when 
there  is  a  strong  desire  locally  to  retain  the  free  admission  I  think  it 
would  be  wise,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  co-operation  of  all  parties, 
not  to  disturb  it  so  as  to  create  opposition.  And  the  difficulties  which 
the  free  admission  ordinarily  causes  to  the  managing  body  of  a  grammar 
school  may  be  very  much  reduced  by  establishing  a  preparatory  de- 
partment in  which  the  sons  of  small  farmers,  shop-keepers,  and  the 
humbler  classes  of  society  may  have  first  a  thoroughly  sound  English 
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^jV.  J.  K.      education,  and  may,   if  they  desire    it,   obtain    a   knowledge   of  the 

^"■^<-uewonh,    accidence  of  Latin,  and  from  which  they  may  be  admitted  into  the 

"'^"  other   forms   of  the  grammar  school.     The  intention  of  such  a  pre- 

8th  May  1866.  paratory  department  obviously  is  to  prevent  the  injurious  interference 

of  illiterate  boys  with  the  boys  who  are  going  through  a  classical 

training,  and  at  the  same  time  to  aiford  to  all  the  humbler  classes 
of  society  an  opportunity  of  rising  if  they  can,  by  assiduity  and 
capacity,  in  the  several  forms  of  the  grammar  school.  I  should  in 
the  preparatory  course  be  disposed  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  com- 
petition for  scholarships. 

17.492.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Do  I  understand  that  that  scholarship  would 
be  something  over  and  above  the  cost  of  his  education  ?  What  would 
he  do  with  the  money  so  raised  as  a  scholarship  ?  Do  you  mean  to 
apply  it  to  his  maintenance  ? — I  would  give  him  enough  to  provide 
for  his  clothing  and  partially  for  his  maintenance. 

17.493.  It  would  be  in  fact  a  set-off  against  the  value  of  his  labour  ? 
— It  would. 

17.494.  Could  you  say  at  all  in  an  ordinary  country  town  about 
what  amount  that  will  be  ? — I  do  not  think  on  an  average  more  than 
15Z.  a  year  would  be  necessary,  which  is  the  average  payment  for 
pupil-teachers. 

17.495.  At  what  would  you  put  the  value  of  his  education  ?  About 
10/.  ?— From  lOZ.  to  15Z. 

17.496.  So  that  in  fact  it  would  be  a  bursary  of  251.  ;  it  would  be 
a  free  admission  plus  something  for  his  maintenance  ? — ^Yes,  of  251. 
to  30/.  He  would  then  be  enabled,  if  his  parents  desired  it,  to  proceed 
with  his  education  until  the  time  when  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  competing  for  an  exhibition. 

17.497.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  rising  and  humble 
classes  you  think  a  good  liberal  education  freely  given  plus  \5l.  a  year 
would  secure  a  very  hu"ge  number  of  boys  above  the  age  of  14  or  15  for 
a  sufficient  time  to  enable  them  to  go  to  the  Universities  or  to  obtain  a 
liberal  education  ? — I  should  rather  put  it  iu  this  way  :  that  the  diffi- 
culties which  parents  have  in  choosing  anything  like  a  literary  career 
for  their  children  would  be  almost  removed  if  they  were  relieved  from 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance,  and  perceived 
that  there  was  good  prospect  of  their  attaining  the  means  of  education 
in  the  University. 

17.498.  (Lord  Taunton.')  In  the  case  of  a  grammar  school  established 
in  a  town,  do  you  believe  that  that  school  could  be  most  usefully  em- 
ployed in  teaching  boarders  or  day  scholars,  or  in  combining  both  ? — 
There  are  two  classes  of  schools  which,  in  answer  to  the  question,  I 
should  like  to  distinguish.  In  the  first  place  there  are  schools  with  not 
more  and  very  often  less  than  an  endowment  of  200/.  a  year.  When 
an  endowment  of  that  kind  exists  in  a  populous  district  I  conceive  it  is 
scarcely  applicable  to  any  other  purpose  than  a  day  school,  and  such  a 
school  would  not  have  an  efficient  staff  of  masters  unless  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  scholars  pay  a  capitation  fee.  To  establish  a  very  good 
day  school  with  so  limited  an  endowment  a  capitation  fee  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  scholars  seems  to  be  indispensable.  It  would  generally 
also  be  necessary  to  procure  by  public  subscription  or  by  grant  fi'om  the 
town  council  of  any  municipal  corporation  with  which  the  school  might 
be  connected,  funds  for  the  restoration  and  enlargement  of  the  school 
buildings.  In  such  cases  as  these  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  provide 
for  boarders  out  of  the  funds  of  the  charity,  and  if  boarders  were  ad- 
mitted at  all  they  would  probably  be  admitted  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
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and  they  would  generally  Jive  in  the  house  with  the  master.  With  Sir  J.  K. 
respect  to  schools  having  much  larger  endowments,  and  connected  like-  Shuttkworth, 
wise  with  populous  places,  I  conceive  that  in  the  establishment  of  board-  -Barf, 
ing  houses  some  important  questions  are  involved.  I  have  always  felt  at\  M.y  iggg 
a  veiy  great  objection  to  make  the  maintenance  of  the  boarders  a 
direct  source  of  profit  to  the  master.  It  seems  preferable  that  the 
buildings  for  boarding  houses  should  be  planned  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners  with  a  view  both  to  sanitary  purposes  and 
to  moral  and  educational  results,  and  that  they  should  be  conducted 
upon  the  hostel  system.  The  master  would  on  tlais  system  have  a  direct 
control,  not  merely  over  the  moral  discipline  of  the  establishment,  but 
likewise  over  the  steward  and  all  the  domestic  arrangements.  But  he 
would  have  no  profit  arising  directly  out  of  the  board  and  lodging  of 
pupils  in  the  hostel.  Ho  would  be  paid  by  a  capitation  fee  upon  each 
boarder  and  not  out  of  the  profits.  Where  the  funds  of  the  endow- 
ment are  sufficient  to  enable  the  trustees  to  build  such  a  boarding  house 
with  a  view  both  to  proper  moral  and  sanitary  results,  I  cannot  but 
conceive  that  the  hostel  system  would  be  the  source  of  very  great  ad- 
vantage. I  did  not  adopt  this  conclusion  without  having  visited  many 
of  the  private  tutors'  houses  at  great  public  schools.  The  arrange- 
ments in  those  private  tutors'  houses  are  not  unfrequently  open  to  criti- 
cism in  a  sanitary  respect.  They  are  liable  also  to  grave  objections  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  and  as  respects  the  habits  of  tlie  superior  portions 
of  the  middle  class,  they  provide  a  degree  of  personal  comfort  quite 
below  that  which  society  now  requires. 

17.499.  {Lord  Lyftelton.)  Will  you  define  what  you  mean  by  the 
hostel  system  ? — By  the  h  ostel  system,  I  mean  a  boarding  house,  the 
buildings  of  which  should  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  best 
sanitary  and  moral  results,  being  so  contrived  as  to  be  under  the  im- 
mediate inspection  of  the  head  master  and  of  some  of  his  assistants, 
and  in  which  the  domestic  arrangements  should  be  under  a  steward 
subordinate  to  the  head  master,  and  reporting  through  him  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  governors.  But  the  food  and  lodging  should  not  be  a 
direct  source  of  profit  to  the  master. 

17.500.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  know  of  any  institution  in  which  that 
system  is  adopted  ? — I  am  aware  of  the  details  of  institutions  in  which 
that  has  been  successfully  conducted. 

17.501.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  it  is  objectionable  in  parti- 
cular cases  to  blend  the  proprietary  principle  with  the  principle  of  an 
endowed  school  in  order  to  give  increased  utility  to  such  a  school, 
specially  in  a  town  ? — I  think  that  might  very  often  be  very  well  done. 
Of  course  the  relations  of  the  proprietary  to  the  go\erning  body  would 
have  to  be  so  defined  that  the  proprietary  could  not  injuriously  interfere 
with  the  functions  of  the  governing  body. 

17.502.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  With  regard  to  boarders,  in  the  case  of 
schools  endowed  for  the  benefit  of  certain  places,  do  you  attach  any 
weight  to  the  objection  that  the  free  admission  of  boarders  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  is  apt  to  interfere  with  the  local  advantages  of 
the  school  in  respect  of  day  scholars  :  as  to  the  greater  attention  which 
the  master  is  supposed  to  give  to  the  boarders  ? — I  think  that  may  be 
obviated  where  the  endowment  is  sufficient  by  giving  to  the  master 
a  capitation  fee  on  the  day  scholars,  quite  equivalent  to  any  advantage 
he  may  receive  from  the  boarders,  and  especially  upon  the  hostel 
system  is  that  equality  of  benefit  from  the  day  scholars  and  boarders 
possible.  The  disadvantage  to  which  this  question  alludes  would  rather 
arise  out  of  the  system  of  private  boarding  houses  than  out  of  the 
hostel  system. 
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vf"  f'  ^'i  17,503.  You   say,  "  where  the  endowment  was  sufficient"  ? — "Where 

"BaT         *^®  endowment  is  insufficient  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  build 

\         boarding  houses. 

8th  May  1866.       17,504.  {3Ir.  Acland.)  Do  you  not  think  that  with  the  increased 

-^: interest  which  the  middle  classes  are  now  taking  in  education,  they 

might  reasonably  be  expected  to  raise  by  contribution  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  domestic  comfort  of  their  pupils,  leaving  the  endowments 
to  be  set  free  for  purely  educational  purposes  ? — I  believe  that  where  a 
school  has  by  wise  and  efficient  management  acquired  the  confidence  of 
a  district  as  populous,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  it  would  be  very  easy  indeed  to  raise  funds  for  almost  any 
extension  of  the  buildings  on  the  proprietary  system. 

17.505.  I  meant,  with  special  reference  to  your  suggestion  of  the 
hostel  system,  which  I  gather  from  a  former  answer  is  not  yet  very  ex- 
tensively adopted.  Do  you  think  we  might  look  forward,  if  that  system 
were  recognized  as  the  best,  to  a  considerable  number  of  hostels  being 
founded  in  connexion  with  grammar  schools  ? — I  intended  to  convey 
that  by  my  reply. 

17.506.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  as  matters  now  stand,  not 
only  in  some  cases  does  the  head  master  derive  profit  from  boarders,  but 
in  the  case  of  some  of  our  largest  public  schools  the  income  of  the 
under  masters  is  mainly  derived  from  the  indirect  advantage  of  keeping 
a  boarding  house.  How  do  you  propose  to  get  over  that  difficulty  and 
to  offer  sufficient  inducement  to  men  of  the  highest  abilities  to  take 
situations  in  which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  earning  over  1,000Z. 
a  year  ? — I  have  procured  the  statistics  of  certain  of  the  present  public 
schools,  under  all  the  heads  of  expenditure  making  up  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  house  management,  and  tuition.  I  have  procured  similar 
statistics  from  the  training  colleges.  I  find  that  with  respect  to  the 
training  colleges,  the  whole  cost,  including  salaries,  does  not  exceed 
50?.  a  year.  With  respect  to  the  other  schools,  it  varies  from  50/.  to 
70/.  per  head.  In  one  or  two  there  are  extraordinary  sources  of  expen- 
diture, which  raise  it  up  to  75/.  per  head.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
middle  classes  would  have  no  difficulty  in  paying  1 00/.  per  year  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  in  proportion  as  the  expense  might  be 
limited  to  50/.,  60/.,  or  70/.,  the  rest  of  the  payment  would  be  profit. 
Out  of  that  profit  I  would  pay  graduated  capitation  fees  to  each 
master.  It  would  be  quite  possible  likewise  in  boarding  houses  to  have 
three  classes  of  scholars,  as  is  the  case  at  Marlborough.  Clergymen 
might  pay  upon  one  scale,  professional  men  upon  another,  and  the  more 
wealthy  portion  of  the  middle  classes  upon  the  highest  scale  ;  so  that 
there  would  remain  a  certain  average  amount  of  profit.  Out  of  that 
average  amount  of  profit  I  should  propose  in  like  manner  to  pay 
graduated  capitation  fees  to  the  masters.  The  head  master  at  the 
highest  point  in  the  scale,  and  each  successive  master  a  fee  for  each 
scholar  proportionate  to  that  master's  claim  on  the  school  for  emolu- 
ments graduated  according  to  learning,  experience,  and  skill. ' 

17,507.  Do  you  think  it  very  important,  in  reference  to  the  most 
beneficial  public  use  of  our  endowments,  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
preserve  so  far  as  it  exists,  and  to  expand  where  it  does  not  exist,  the 
means  of  giving  assistance  to  the  poorer  members  of  the  professions, 
especially  perhaps,  the  medical  profession,  of  which  the  returns  in  the 
country  districts  are  so  very  low,  with  respect  to  their  income  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. In  the  schools  in  which  the  sons  of  the  clergy  and  the 
sons  of  professional  gentlemen  have  been  admitted  at  lower  rates  of 
payment,  I  am  glad  to  say,  after  inquiry,  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
jealousy  existing  among  the  boys  with  reference  to  them  or  any  unfair 
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treatment,  and  that  a  distinction  of  ranks  is  scarcely  acknowledged  to      ^'''  •^-  ^■ 

exist  in  those  establishments.  Shutaaoorth, 

17.508.  Do   you    think    that,   witliout    incurring    the    censure   of         _^!^ 
political   economists  or  of    reasonable  public  opinion,  we  niiglit  en-  sth  May  1866 

deavour,  in  the  recommendations  of  this  Commission,   to  preserve  to      

the  humble  members  of  the  learned  professions  the  means  of  bringing 

up  their  families  in  the  same  habits  and  with  the  same  liberal 
education  as  they  themselves  received  ? — I  think  they  would,  to  the 
sons  of  those  portions  of  the  middle  classes  who  have  recently 
acquired  wealth,  repay  by  the  influence  of  their  manners  and  by 
their  habits  of  thought,  more  than  the  diiference  of  the  pecuniary 
charges  in  the  establishment. 

17.509.  You  think  they  would  also  by  their  liberal  education  confer 
a  great  benefit  on  the  whole  nation,  in  the  way  of  benefiting  the 
poorer  closses  ? — I  think  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  sons  of 
members  of  those  classes  should  maintain  the  tradition  of  education  in 
their  families. 

17.510.  Speaking  generally  as  to  the  use  of  endowments,  do  you 
think  it  better  that  endowments,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be  used  to 
cheapen  education  to  the  mnjority  or  to  give  a  stimulus  and  encourage- 
ment to  a  certain  number,  charging,  as  a  general  rule,  the  fair  cost  of 
the  education  to  those  who  may  be  presumed  generally  to  be  able  to 
pay  it  ? — I  regard  endowments  first  in  their  ancient  traditional  use  as 
affording  the  means  to  the  humblest  classes  to  rise  in  the  republic  of 
letters  ;  and  secondly,  as  enabling  and  inducing  the  apathetic  classes 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  education  ;  tliose  I  think  to 
be  two  of  the  main  objects  of  educational  endowments.  Tlien  with 
respect  to  the  other  classes,  I  conceive  that  such-  payments  ought  to  be 
required  from  the  wealthy  as  would  enable  the  governors  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  education  to  the  professional  classes  who  have  smaller 
incomes.  But  I  desire  to  repeat  that  tlie  utmost  jealousy  ought  to  be 
exez'ciscd  that  the  benefits  of  endowments  should  not  be  withdrawn 
from  the  poor  and  the  apathetic. 

17.511.  Supposing  the  case  of  an  endowment  of  400/.  or  500Z.  a 
year,  is  it  better  to  reduce  tlie  school  fees  of  a  classical  education  from 
its  cost  in  a  country  town  of  10/.  or  12/.  down  to  4/.,  or  61.,  for  the  whole 
of  the  persons  living  within  reach  of  that  as  a  day  school,  or  to  charge 
the  12/.  as  a  general  rule,  and  to  give  a  certain  number  of  free  admis- 
sions ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  general  rule.  My  impression  is 
that  sometimes  it  would  be  better  to  give  a  certain  number  of  free 
admissions,  and  then  to  use  the  endowment  as  I  have  described  in  my 
former  answers,  and  that  in  other  cases  the  free  admissions  may  not  bj 
necessary  or  even  expedient,  but  I  would  never  break  down  the  ladder 
to  literary  eminence  by  which  the  humblest  might  climb. 

17.512.  There  is  one  other  subject  which  you  just  now  mentioned, 
namely,  grants  from  town  councils.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  we 
should  not  confine  ourselves  in  this  Commission  to  the  simple  question 
of  how  to  utilize  a  certain  number  of  existing  endowments  which  are 
scattered  about  the  country,  abounding  in  some  places  and  deficient  in 
others,  or  tliat  wo  should  confine  this  question  to  how  to  provide  in 
every  market  town  in  England  the  means  of  giving  a  good  day-school 
education  for  those  who  live  there  ;  and  should  you  think  it  desirable 
that  we  should  recommend  increased  powers  to  municipal  bodies  to  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  such  schools  where  the  endowments  are  in- 
sufficient ? — Supposing  that  such  a  department  of  the  Privy  Council 
for  public  charities,  as  I  have  described,  were  appointed,  and  that  the 
means  of  reference  to  and  guidance  from  such  a  department  existed, 

2.  '  3  M 
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Slmtileuior'th     ^  should  considci'  it  exceedingly  important  that  town  councils  should 
Bart.     '    liave  the  power  to  found  and  endow  middle-class  schools. 

17,513.  You  probably  have  considei'ed    that    question.     Would  you 

8th  May  1836.  like  to  give  any  further  suggestion  on  the  subject  ?  Do  you  think  it 
desirable  that  their  powers  should  be  limited  to  buildings,  or  -would 
you  extend  them  to  the  provision  of  annual  salaries  ? — 1  should  not 
confine  their  powers  to  the  erection  of  buildings.  I  would  extend 
them  to  the  pi'ovislon  of  annual  salaries,  but  I  do  not  think  the  actual 
government  of  the  school  would  be  properly  placed  in  the  town 
council.  I  think  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  appoint  a  more 
permanent  governing  body  outside  the  council,  and  that  the  selection 
of  the  trustees  by  town  councils  should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  department  of  public  charities. 

17.514.  Then  the  municipal  bodies  in  that  case  would  have  a  power  only 
of  being  contributors  out  of  rates  levied  by  general  assessment  ? — They 
would  certainly  primarily  assess  on  the  town  contributions  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  school,  and  for  tlic  provision  of  annual  endowments,  from  which 
their  own  children  and  their  fellow-townsmen's  would  derive  the  greatest 
benefit,  but  they  would  also  have  jjower  to  appoint  the  governing 
body,  and  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  it,  subject  to  certain  conditions  as 
to  the  qualifications  of  trustees,  to  be  approved  hj  the  department  of 
State. 

17.515.  Do  I  understand  you  to  go  so  far  as  to  vest  in  any  municipal 
botly  the  power  of  appointing  the  whole  or  only  a  portion  of  the 
governing  body  ? — Supposing  that  they  provided  the  whole  of  the 
endoAvment,  I  do  not  sec  any  reason  why  they  shoxild  not  have  the 
power  of  appointing  all  the  governing  body  with  specified  qualifications 
approved  by  the  department  of  State.  If  they  provided  two-thirds  or 
one-half  of  the  endowment  and  annual  inconie  "T  would  give  them  a  pro- 
portionate power  of  appointing  a  certain  number  of  tlie  governors  or 
trustees. 

17.516.  You  woiild  attach  considerable  importance  to  specified  qualifi- 
cations, and  would  require  them  to  be  such  as  should  give  a  i^ledge  for 
the  educational  qualification  of  the  trustees  ? — I  should  consider  that 
indispensable. 

17.517.  Would  you  suggest  any  educational  or  other  test  which  you 
think  practicable  ? — Of  course  a  poj'tion  of  such  body  should  have 
literary  qualifications — university  education  whenever  that  was  pvac- 
ticable  ;  and  others  might  have  qualifications  from  position  in  society, 
as  the  possessors  of  property,  and  some  might  have  qualifications  as 
having  served  the  highest  municipal  offices.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go 
further  than  such  a  general  outline;  but  the  principle  involved  is  the 
selection  of  trustees  having  the  qualifications  of  learning,  iiitelligence, 
and  social  influence,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  scholastic  experience. 

17.518.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  those  schools,  when  once 
established,  might  be  made  altogether  or  very  nearly  self-supporting  ? 
— As  resisects  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  I  should  think  almost 
entirely  self-supporting.  I  will  not  confidently  say  that  the  preparatory 
department,  scholarships,  and  exhibitions  might  not  need  some  annuid 
aid  in  certain  towns. 

17.519.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  the  establish- 
ment of  these  schools  by  municipal  councils  unless  they  were  absolutely 
and  freely  thrown  open  to  all  classes  of  the  community  in  the  town  ? — 
I  conceive  that  by  the  same  means  as  those  which  I  suggested  in  rela- 
tion to  Ihe  traditional  usage  of  free  admission  into  grammar  schools,  it 
would  1)0  i:)ossible  to  satisfy  the  just  expectations  of  the  working  class 
as  to  advantages  to  be  derived  from  these  schools,  that  is,  by  their 
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admission  iuto  a  prepai-atory  department  whicli  sliould  provide  a  sound      Sir  J.  K. 
English  education  up  to  a  specified  age,  such  as  12  or  14,  and  which    Shuttlewortk, 
should  also  offer,  by  means  of  scholarships  open  to  competition,  the  -^°'''' 

means  of  continuing  the  education  gained  in  the  preparatory  school    g^j^  jyj     jggg 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  grammar  school.     Such  advantages 
would  be  embraced  by  many  parents  foi-  their  children. 

17.520.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Would  they  be  free  or  by  payment  ? — ^I 
do  not  see  any  necessity  for  having  more  than  double  the  charge  of  an 
ordinary  elementary  school  in  the  preparatory  department. 

17.521.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Do  you  tliink  it  might  be  possible  to  devise 
a  way  in  which  these  buildings  might  be  provided  by  an  advance  of 
money,  which  should  be  gradually  repaid,  so  as  in  reality  not  to  throw 
any  permanent  biarden,  on  the  community  ? — That  would  greatly  facili- 
tate the  action  of  town  councils,  and  induce  them  at  an  early  period 
generally  to  found  such  schools. 

17.522.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  conceive  that  the  general  admission 
of  the  children  of  the  lower  clfisses  in  such  a  town  free  of  payment 
would  have  a  questionable  operation  ? — When  I  said  free  of  payment, 
I  meant  rather  without  the  capitation  fee  ordinarily  required  for  ad- 
mission into  grammar  schools.  I  think  it  would  be  pi'oper  to  require  in 
schools  founded  by  town  councils  a  higher  payment  in  the  preparatory 
department  than  that  ordinarily  paid  in  the  elementary  day  schools, 
perhaps  double  that  payment.  But  I  would  permit  the  boys  educated 
in  elementary  schools  also  to  compete  with  the  pupils  of  the  preparatory 
department  in  such  towns  for  scholarships  in  the  grammar  school. 

17.523.  What  would  be  the  benefit  to  the  working  classes  from  the 
existence  of  this  endowment  ? — The  direct  benefit  would  be  that,  if  any 
of  their  children  showed  a  superior  capacity,  they  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  instruction  in  Latin  in  the  preparatory  department,  of  rising 
out  of  it  by  a  scholarship  into  the  grammar  school,  and  of  competing 
there  for  an  exhibition  to  the  university. 

17.524.  But  with  regard  to  the  great  mass  of  the  working  class,  that 
would  hardly  have  any  perceptible  effect  ? — It  would  have  the  effect  of 
an  incentive  to  intellectual  improvement  on  the  gi'eat  mass,  inasmuch  as 
it  wovild  render  a  literary  career  possible  to  all  children  of  superior 
capacity. 

17.525.  {Lord  Taunton.')  As  I  understand,  you  do  not  propose  to  sub- 
stitute these  new  endowed  schools  for  the  elementary  schools.  You 
mean  them  to  be  the  places  of  education  for  the  middle  classes,  taking 
that  word  in  the  widest  sense,  who  inhabit  the  town  ? — It  was  with 
that  view  that  I  made  the  distinction.  Their  advantages  would  reach 
.only  to  that  portion  of  the  working  class  which  had  the  desire  to  procui'e 
for  children  of  superior  capacity  a  literary  career.  The  proofs  of  this 
capacity  might  be  given  either  in  the  elementary  or  the  jjreparatorj' 
school. 

17.526.  {Mr.  Acland.)  A  definite  case  has  been  brought  before  us  of 
a  town  in  which,  by  a  lapse  from  the  Crown  of  a  grant  of  1,500/.,  very 
good  buildings  have  been  put  up,  and,  with  an  endowment  of  300?. 
a  year,  an  education  is  given  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower  middle 
class  at  the  rate  of  one  guinea  a  year  below  a  certain  age,  and  two  guineas 
a  year  above  that  ago.  Is  that  the  kind  of  school  which  you  would 
like  to  sec  established  in  every  town  ?  Does  that  at  all  meet  your 
view  ■? — That  is  somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  school.  But  I  think 
the  rates  of  payment  would  vary  in  different  towns.  In  some  the  annual 
payment  for  day-school  education  might  be  at  least  double  what  you 
describe.  Without  limiting  my  view  to  those  payments,  I  have  en- 
deavoured, in  the  answers  which  I  have  given  to  the  questions,  to 

3  M  2 
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Sir  J.  K.       describe  that,  besides  the  provision  for  the  middle  class,  it  would  be  do- 

Shuttlewonh,    sirable  to  have  a  preparatory  department  in  -which  payments  not  more 

-^°'"'-         than  double  those  of  the  elementary  pcIiooIs  should  be  required,  and  U\ 

8th  May  18C6   ^''^^'^^  school  boys  might  compete   for   scholarships  to  the  grivmmar 

■  school. 

17.527.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  you  think  that  that  rate  of  pay- 
ment is  still  too  high  for  the  preparatory  schools  ? — One  guinea  per 
annum  is  somewhat  more  than  twice  as  much  as  is  ordinarily  paid  in  an 
elementary  school. 

17.528.  Do  I  understand  that  you  think  the  preparatory  school 
should  not  be  much  above  2d.  or  '6d.  a  week  ? — About  4d.  or  od.  per 
week. 

17  529.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Why  should  not  you  take  the  existing 
National  school  as  your  preparatory  school  ?  What  would  be  the  ne- 
cessity of  adding  a  pi-eparatory  school  to  your  scheme  ? — The  intention 
of  my  suggestion  is  to  maintain  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  an  open 
door  through  which  children  of  parents  supported  by  manual  labour,  if 
gifted  with  the  requisite  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications,  might 
enter  and  rise  in  a  purely  literary  or  scientific  career  ;  that  oppor- 
tunity for  the  greatest  capacities  is  of  national  importance.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  competition  for  scholarships  of  boys  trained  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  but  by  establishing  a  preparatory  department  in  the 
grammar  school,  I  would  make  it  clear  to  all  that  the  recognized  road 
to  literary  or  scientific  eminence  was  open  to  all. 

17.530.  In  your  opinion  what  would  be  the  best  way  of  appointing 
trustees  ? — The  mode  of  appointment  must  vary  very  greatly  in  rural 
and  in  town  districts.  In  rural  districts  it  is  desirable  that  certain  of 
them  should  be  chosen  from  gentlemen  having  university  education 
residing  at  a  little  distance  from  the  school,  so  that  they  shall  be  guided 
rather  by  general  public  principles  than  by  the  feelings  which  fre- 
quently influence  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  As  respects  the 
schools  which  are  connected  with  towns,  I  think  it  important  that  the 
principle  of  selecting  certain  trustees  from  some  of  the  more  prominent 
gentlemen  educated  at  the  universities  should  be  combined  with  the 
representation  in  the  trust  of  the  municipal  body,  or  if  there  be  no 
municipal  body,  of  the  townspeople.  The  feelings  of  the  latter  in  rela- 
tion especially  to  a  day  school  deriving  its  scholars  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  being  exceedingly  important  and  deserving  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  governing  body  ;  but  in  the  case  in  which  there  is 
a  corporation  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  trustees 
should  be  elected  with  proper  qualifications  by  the  municipal  body. 
Those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  corporation,  but  belong  to  the  landed 
proprietary  of  the  neighbouring  county,  might  sometimes  be  properly 
self-elected.  The  general  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that  the 
governing  body  should  possess  sufficient  literary  and  scientific  know- 
ledge, scholastic  experience,  and  social  influence. 

17.531.  {Mr.  Acland.)  It  has  been  suggested,  to  obviate  that  ob- 
jection which  is  supposed  to  prevail  against  transferring  all  the 
management  of  institutions  of  this  kind  to  London,  that  there  should 
be  certain  divisions  of  the  country  out  out,  such  as  counties  or  some- 
what larger  or  smaller  divisions,  with  central  boards  of  some  kind  or 
other  that  should  have  a  general  control  over  the  endowed  schools 
within  their  limits.  Do  you  believe  that  any  plan  of  that  kind  could 
be  adopted  which  would  facilitate  the  proper  management  of  these 
schools,  and  bring  local  interest  and  local  supervision  to  bear  advan- 
tageously upon  them  ? — ^I  have  never  seen  my  way  to  any  practicable 
scheme  for  giving  authoritative  control  to  any  county  board,  although 
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I  have  reflected  a  good  deal  upon  it.     I  do  not  see  my  -way  to  the      Sir  J.  K. 
mode  of  electing  such  a  board,  nor,  in  the  absence  of  any  power  of    Shuttlewortli, 
ratine-,  do  I  see  its  necessity.     On  the  contrary,  as  the  functions  of         ■^'"'*' 

llie  Charity  Commissioners  have  hitherto  been  exercised  they  have      ,  ' 

excited  no  jealousy,  but  simply  gratitude.     They  have  been  admiuis-   ^^"^^^^^^^ 

t-ered  with  caution  and  liberality,  and  I  believe  that  the  tendency  of 

late  throughout  England  has  been  rather  to  prefer  boards  operating 

from   London   than   boards  locally  constituted  for   any  authoritative 

control. 

17,532.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  In  what  Avay  would  you  propose  that 
the  trustees  should  be  appointed  ?  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present 
system,  which  is  generally  that  of  self-election,  or  in  what  other  way 
do  you  think  they  might  best  be  appointed  ? — As  respects  the  appoint- 
ment of  trustees  for  charities,  I  conceive  that  a  local  board,  if  properly 
constituted,  would  afford  a  better  means  of  nominating  trustees  for 
the  approval  of  the  central  board,  or  Under  regulations  approved  by 
it,  than  the  method  of  self-election  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  of 
opinion  that,  as  respects  all  the  other  functions  of  control  and  of  ad- 
ministration and  of  legal  reference,  to  which  the  preceding  questions 
of  the  Commission  have  adverted,  that  a  local  board  could  not  usefully 
interfere  between  the  central  board  in  London  and  the  trustees  of  the 
schools. 

17,o33.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Should  you  expand  that  last  remark  to  the 
question  of  redistributing  the  endowments  of  a  country,  supposing  that 
it  should  appear  to  the  most  intelligent  persons  in  the  district  that  one 
or  two  or  three  grammar  schools  were  really  all  that  were  wanted,  and 
that  a  good  set  of  secondary  schools,  between  the  grammar  school  and 
the  primary  school,  was  much  wanted  in  the  majority  of  towns, 
a  due  relation  of  subordination  and  rising  from  one  to  the  other  being 
established  in  these  different  schools  ? — I  can  also  conceive  that  a 
county  board  as  a  board  of  reference  and  of  suggestion,  but  not  of 
authority,  might  either  originate  proposals  to  the  Charity  Commission 
in  London  as  to  the  grouping  of  local  endowments,  or  might  receive 
references  from  the  Charity  Commission  in  London  for  their  opinion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  proposals  made  to  them. 

17.534.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  you  conceive  that  the  general  principle 
of  such  grouping  would  be  that  where  the  educational  endowments  are 
too  small  to  answer  any  good  as  separate  schools,  they  might  be  brought 
into  operation  at  larger  central  schools  ? — By  some  such  plan  I  can 
conceive  ihat  the  locality  to  which  such  endowment  was  attached  would 
have  a  sense  of  complete  justice  in  the  application  of  funds  which 
could  not  be  usefully  employed  locally,  but  which,  by  such  application 
to  a  central  school,  might  become  the  source  of  substantial  advantage  to 
the  locality. 

17.535.  {Mr.  Acland.')  Does  it  come  within  yoiir  knowledge,  as  you 
have  had  more  acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  England  in  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  that  there  arc  many  small  endowments  which  are 
virtually  private  establishments  aided  by  endowments,  and  which  really 
confer  no  benefit  on  the  general  education  of  the  middle  classes  ? — I  am 
aware  of  cases  in  which  small  plots  of  land,  small  tenements,  and  other  real 
or  personal  property  exist  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  converted 
into  money  and  applied  to  the  endowment  of  some  efficient  grammar 
school,  the  locality  not  losing  its  interest  in  the  endowment,  but  pre- 
serving in  some  new  form  advantages  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
disirict. 

17,636.  You  have,  I  think,  already  suggested  or  rather  expressed 
your  qualified  ajiproval  of  the  conversion   of  insufficient  endowments 
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sf"i/"  ^)l  "^^°  exhibitions.  Ilnve  you  ever  considci-ed  the  question  of  capitaliz- 
"jSa/^r  ''    "^°  ^™^^'-  endowments  with  a  vieAV  to  placing  good  buildings  in  suitable 

"         localities,  throwing  the  expense  of  the  education  then  on  the  parents  ? 

8th  May  1866.  ^t  has  been  suggested  by  many  witnesses  that,  given  a  good  school  and 
a  sensible  body  of  trustees,  and  a  good  master,  that  the  parents  can  do- 
all  the  rest,  but  that  a  good  set  of  buildings  is  a  case  of  very  great 
importance  ? — I  consider  that  a  good  set  of  buildings  is  one  indispen- 
sable form  of  endowment,  and  one  of  the  most  useful,  and  tliat  in  many 
cases  such  a  result  as  that  which  you  have  described  would  be 
attained. 

17,537.  (Lord  Lyttelton^  What  independent  pov/er  do  you  conceive 
the  head  master  should  have  over  his  assistants  ? — I  should  endeavour 
to  establish  the  following  form  of  relations  between  the  head  master 
and  the  governing  body  :  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  appointing 
all  the  subordinate  masters  subject  to  general  regulations  of  the  school, 
defined  by  the  governing  body  ;  and  likewise  that  the  master  subject 
to  those  regulations  should  have  the  power  of  dismissing  any  or  all  of 
the  assistant  masters,  and  likewise  any  scholar  ;  but  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  in  all  these  cases  of  the  exercise  of  authority,  he  should 
place  himself  in  communication  with  the  chairman  of  the  governing 
body,  and  that  there  should  be  a  complete  understanding  of  the  grounds 
of  action  on  the  part  of  the  chairman  by  personal  or  written  communi- 
cation with  the  head  master. 

17,338.  Do  you  mean  he  should  report  the  grounds  of  what  he 
does  ? — He  should  report  fully  the  grounds  of  what  he  does  to  the 
chairmian,  so  that  tlie  chairman  might  or  might  not,  according  to  his 
discretion,  make  the  body  of  the  governors  aware  of  the  reasons  of  the 
procedure  of  the  head  master,  and  of  the  grounds  of  any  act  of  dis- 
missal of  masters  or  of  scholars.  I  would  require  this  for  the  purpose 
of  securing,  in  the  main,  a  thorough  co-operation  in  principle  and  feel- 
ing between  the  head  master  and  the  governing  body.  Under  certain 
conditions  also,  I  would  reserve  to  the  governing  body  power  to  dis- 
miss any  assistant  master  or  scholar. 

17.539.  The  powers  should  be  absolute  in  the  master  ? — The  powers 
should  be  absolute  in  the  master,  and  the  governing  body  should  have 
an  independent  power  to  be  separately  exercised  in  the  last  resort. 

17.540.  The  governing  body  should  be  cognizant  of  all  he  does? 
— That  the  chairman  should  be  fully  cognizant,  with  power,  if  he 
thought  fit,  to  make  the  governing  body  fully  cognizant. 

17.541 .  In  order  that  the  governing  body  may  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  head  master  is  discharging  those  functions  ? 
—Yes. 

17.542.  As  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  school  as  distinguished 
from  the  byelaws,  the  general  principles  on  which  the  instruction  and 
discipline  is  carried  on,  how  would  you  apportion  the  powers  of  the 
head  master  and  the  governing  body  ? — I  should,  in  conference  with 
the  head  master,  frame  a  general  minute  of  studies  and  discipline  for 
his  guidance,  but  I  should  leave  the  execution  of  that  minute  with  the 
least  amount  of  control  to  him. 

17.543.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Would  you  give  unchecked  control  over  the 
studies  to  local  boards,  or  would  you  give  any  protecting  power  to  an 
intelligent  head  master  from  a  central  body  in  London  ? — When  I 
spoke  of  the  scholastic  functions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities, 
I  intended  to  convey  that  I  thought  the  head  master  would  receive 
great  protection  from  the  communications  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
Commission  with  the  governing  bodies  of  the  schools,  and  that,  pro- 
bably, all  the  local  scholastic  and  disciplinary  regulations  would  come 
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to  be  adopted  iu  concurrence  with  the  central  body,  and  the  consequent      Sir  J.  A. 
administration  would  be  a  subject  of  communication  between  them  and    Shuttleioorth, 
the  inspectors  of  the  central  body,  Bart. 

17.544.  You  would  hardly  think  it  safe  to  leave  the  regulation  of  the  g^jj  May  1866 

studies  entirely  to  the  local  authorities  ? — I  think  it  would  he  desirable ,. , 

that  it  should  be  done  in  harmonious  co-operation  with  the  central 

body. 

17.545.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  As  between  the  governing  body  and  the 
schoolmaster,  you  would  not  in  theory  limit  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ing body  in  any  respect,  but  practically  they  should  leave  the  largest 
discretion  to  the  head  master  ? — Practically  they  should  leave  a  large 
amount  of  discretion  in  the  execution  of  their  minutes  to  the  head 
master. 

17.546.  Their  own  power  being  absolute  ? — Their  own  power  being 
in  reserve  for  final  decision,  but  exercised  in  concurrence  with  the 
central  administration  in  London. 

17.547.  {Mr.  Acland.')  As  you  have  paid  so  much  attention  to  the 
course  of  education,  would  you  kindly  say  whether  you  think  the  fol- 
lowing rates  of  payment  substantially  represent  the  cost  of  the  three 
principal  divisions  of  middle-class  education  ?  About  201.  for  such  an 
education  as  is  given  at  University  College  and  King's  College  schools; 
about  10^.  or  121.  for  the  ordinary  cost  of  a  good  grammar  school 
education  in  our  country  towns;  and  then  some  very  low  rate,  perhaps 
not  exceeding  4Z.,  for  the  smaller  tradesmen  ;  does  that  accord  with 
your  view  of  the  cost  of  education  in  England  ? — I  should  think  that 
as  the  lowest  rates  such  payments  might  suffice  where  board  is  not 
to  be  provided. 

17.548.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  you  conceive,  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  middle  class,  understanding  by  that  those  young  men 
who  leave  at  about  the  age  of  16  or  17  to  go  into  professions  or  busi- 
ness, that  in  that  course  of  education  what  is  known  as  the  bifurcation 
system  might  have  a  place,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner  ? — I  think  it  ex- 
ceedingly worthy  of  trial ;  but  there  are  most  obvious  difficulties  in 
the  scholastic  discipline  of  a  school  in  any  such  trial.  Those  difficulties 
may  be  overcome  wherever  the  funds  of  the  school  can  afford  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  masters.  The  success  of  the  trial  depends  on  the 
sufficiency  of  the  staff  both  in  capacity  and  number.  "Wherever  there 
is  a  sufficient  staff,  the  bifurcation  system  may  certainly  be  made 
successful.  If  the  stafif  be  insufficient,  it  must  necessarily  fail.  To 
work  it  one  master  is  required  for  every  15,  or  in  a  small  school,  for 
every  10  boys. 

17.549.  In  the  upper  classes  of  society,  wherever  the  bifurcation 
principle  has  been  applied,  it  begins  about  the  age  of  16  or  17  ;  the 
general  education  is  conducted  up  to  that  point,  and  from  that  point,, 
if  necessary,  more  special  studies  begin  in  the  case  of  such  and  such 
boys  ;  therefore  if  the  age  of  16,  which  is  the  age  at  which  the  middle- 
class  education  very  often  ceases,  is  in  the  case  of  the  uppsr  class 
that  at  which  the  bifurcation  system  begins,  how  would  you  modify  it 
in  its  application  to  the  middle-class  boys  ;  at  what  age  would  you 
begin  it  ? — I  would  begin  the  bifurcation  system  when  a  boy  had 
made  a  certain  moderate  advance  in  Latin. 

17.550.  On  an  average  at  what  age;  14  ?— At  14  ;  when  he  could 
read  such  a  book  as  Cornelius  Nepos  tolerably  well,  and  when  he  had 
acquired  one  or  two  books  of  Euclid.  After  that  time  he  might  make 
the  Latin  the  centre  of  his  literary  studies,  applying  himself  mainly 
to  mathematics,  pure  and  applied,  and  to  the  modern  languages,  in 
addition  to  Latin. 
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'Sir  J.  K.  17,551.  Dropping  some  of  his  Latin  ? — Giving  fewer  Lours  to  Latin, 

Shuttleworth,    but  making  Latin  still  the  centre  of  his  literary  education. 

\Bart.  17,552.  Having  made  the  utmost  use  of  Latin   as  tlie  foundation  of 

atii  M     isrp   I'liguistio  training,  you  would  at  a  certain  time  somewhat  drop  the 
"'^         '  use  of  Latin,  and  add  to  it  the  studies  which  have  a  more  specific 
bearing  on  his  future  life  ? — Yes,  and  exclude  Greek. 

17.553.  Would  you  include  Greeli  at  any  time  of  his  education  ? — 
I  would  not. 

17.554.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  with  regard 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  middle  class,  you  would  cut  them  off  from 
the  power  of  acquiring  Greek  with  a  view  to  going  to  the  university  ? 
— I  would  not  make  any  rule,  but  I  would  leave  the  piirents  and  their 
advisers  to  choose  wliether  or  not  they  would  adopt  such  an  education  as 
would  fit  their  boys  to  enter  one  of  the  existing  universities,  or  whether 
they  would  take  the  course  better  fitted  to  prepare  them  for  exami- 
nation for  the  Civil  Service,  or  for  entrance  into  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich 
or  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  or  for  commercial  life  ;  and  according 
as  they  decided  in  favour  of  one  or  the  other  course,  I  would  leave  it 
to  their  option  either  to  go  on  with  tlie  classical  department  of  the 
school,  or  to  enter  into  that  which  might  be  called  the  mathematical  or 
modern  portion  of  the  school  at  14. 

17,556.  Those  who  go  to  the  universities,  generally  speaking,  are 
somewhat  above  what  is  commonly  understood  bythe  middle  class.  Allow- 
ing for  exceptional  cases  of  particular  ability,  do  you  conceive  that  Greek 
is  a  subject  which  cannot  very  well  enter  into  the  general  education  of 
the  middle  classes  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  more  than  that  I  would 
leave  it  in  cverj'  individual  case  to  the  option  of  the  person  guiding 
the  education  of  the  boy  whether  lie  adopted  one  line  or  the  other. 

17.556.  1\\  any  school  of  a  considerable  size,  of  a  sufficient  size  to 
pay  for  the  boy's  scholarship,  you  would  provide  for  the  teaching  of 
Greek  if  it  was  desired  ? — I  would  provide  in  all  grammar  schools  for 
the  teaching  of  Greek  as  well  as  of  Latin,  and,  if  the  endowments 
enabled  the  governors  to  procure  a  master  of  sufficient  qualifications, 
to  prepare  any  scholar  for  the  university. 

17.557.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  make  Latin 
almost  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  case  of  all  the  middle-class  education, 
or,  taking  into  account  the  opinion  of  some  persons  who  think  that 
Latin  cannot  be  thoroughly  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  really  useful 
except  over  the  course  of  a  considerable  number  of  years,  have  you 
considered  the  question  of  substituting  French  for  it  in  the  case  of 
those  especially  who  close  their  school  career  before  1 5  ? — As  respects 
the  examinations  for  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  and  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  Latin  would  certainly  be  useful  to  a  boy  in  those  examinations. 
As  respects  a  purely  commercial  career,  I  should  be  reluctant,  unless  it 
were  proved  to  be  a  necessity  to  give  u]5  the  instruction  in  Latin  ;  I 
mean  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  or  do  anything  which  should  induce 
parents  in  commercial  life  not  to  give  their  children  a  good  literary 
education.  The  popular  notion  that  no  youth  makes  a  man  of  business 
in  conmierce  who  remains  at  school  after  15  is  an  injurious  fallacy, 
and  the  limitation  of  the  course  of  school  education  in  time  is  the  chief 
hindrance  to  a  sufficient  instruction  in  Latin  to  enable  a  boy  to  master 
Horace  and  Cicero,  and  make  them  the  familiar  companions  of  his 
leisure  through  life. 

17,558,  {Lord  Lyttelton  )  Do  not  you  mako  a  distinction  between 
Latin  and  Greek  in  that  respect  ? — I  should  make  an  absolute  distinc- 
tion between  Latin  and  Greek,  because  I  cenccive  that  the  time  a  boy 
has  at  school  would  not  enable  him  to  attain  proficiency  in  both  Latin 
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and  Greek,  and  also  in  modern  languages,  which  are  now  almost  indis-  sir  J.  K. 

pensable  in  commerce.  Shutdeworth, 

17.559.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Will  you  give  your  own  opinion,  irrespective  ■5'"''- 
of  that  qualifying  sentence,  which  made  your  answer  depend  on  the  ,   ~ — 
existing  regulatious  of  certain  public  departments,  which  may  possibly  SthMay^see. 
not  always  be  the  best  judges  ? — I  do  not  see  the  necessity,  speaking 
abstractedly,  for  the  maintenance  of  Latin  as  a  part  of  purely  commercial 
education.    At  the  same  time  I  must  say  that  I  consider  where  a  boy 

has  capacity,  it  will  be  a  very  great  disadvantage  that  he  should  not 
have  this  accomplishment  ;  and  1  wish  to  combat  the  popular  prejudice 
as  to  the  incompatibility  of  literary  tastes  and  accomplishments,  with 
submission  to  the  drudgery  of  a  training  in  a  commercial  career  j  and 
as  to  the  repulsion  which  is  supposed  to  exist  between  commercial 
pursuits  and  the  refinement  of  taste  and  habit  arising  out  of  a  complete 
literary  and  scientific  education. 

17.560.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  well  of  those  steps  which 
have  been  taken  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  engraft  an  education 
for  the  middle  classes  on  the  National  schools  with  a  higher  rate  of 
payment  ? — ^I  think  that  the  examples  which  have  occurred  of  indubit- 
able success  in  the  connexion  between  a  superior  elementary  school 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  middle  class  and  an 
elementary  school  have  depended  mainly  on  the  character  and  exertion 
of  individual  gentlemen.  I  do  not  think  that  those  arrangements  do 
assimilate  themselves  to  the  instincts  and  habits  of  English  society,  but 
their  tendency  is  rather  to  a  marked  distinction  between  the  elementary 
and  the  superior  elementary  schools. 

17.561.  {3fr.  Acland.)  Can  you,  in  connexion  with  this  subject, 
give  us  any  suggestion  as  to  the  elementary  education  of  farmers'  sons 
before  their  parents  make  up  their  minds  to  the  expense  of  sending 
them  away  to  a  boarding  school  ? — Provided  a  rural  elementary 
school  has  a  first-class  certificated  teacher,  a  large  staff  of  pujjil- 
teachers,  and  an  assistant  teacher,  such  a  school  might  be  made  the 
means  of  giving  a  thoroughly  sound  English  rudimentary  training  to 
the  sons  of  farmers  as  well  as  those  of  labourers. 

17.562.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  prejudice  which  exists  in  the 
minds  of  the  class  to  which  I  have  referred  against  sending  their 
sons  to  a  village  or  National  school  is  likely  to  be  removed  when  their 
own  education  becomes  better,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  education  and  to  sink  their  dignity  a  little  ? — In 
Scotland,  I  need  not  remind  you,  that  prejudice  does  not  exist.  The 
son  of  the  laird  or  of  the  nobleman  sits  on  the  same  bench  with  the  son 
of  the  hind,  and  is  educated  up  to  a  certain  period  with  him.  In  the 
north  of  England  it  scarcely  exists.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  purely  rural 
counties  where  there  has  been  so  very  marked  a  distinction  between  the 
labourer,  who  was  recently  on]y  a  pauper,  and  the  tenant  farmer,  that 
such  a  prejudice  does  exist,  and  I  should  expect  that  with  the  growth 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  rural  schools,  if  the  staff  be  maintained  as  I 
have  described,  together  with  the  consequent  improvement  in  the 
manners  and  intelligence  of  the  farm  labourers'  children,  that  the 
common  sense  of  the  small  tenant  farmer  would  lead  him  to  send  his 
son  to  the  elementary  school. 

17.563.  Do  you  think  if  we  are  successful  in  the  mode  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  humbler  race  of  farmers,  that  this  prejudice  against  sending 
their  sons  to  elementary  schools  will  in  time  disappear  ? — I  think  so 
•certainly . 

17.564.  You  have  just  now  pointed  out  that  the  question  of  bifurca- 
tion resolved  itself  very  much  into  the  power  of  increasing  the  stafl^. 
A  very  considerable  number  of  the  endowed  schools  of  England  are 
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ShuttUwmk     ^i*"*'^"^  ''^  s™^ll  towns  or  large  villages,  where  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
Bart.     '    gregate   anything  like  100  day  boys,  probably  a  very  much  smaller 

number,  and  consequently  the  master  is  necessarily  thrown  upon  his 

8th  May  1866.  own  personal  resources  with  a  very  small  staff.     Have  you  considei-ed 

how  the  difficulties  of  adapting  the  education  to  the  wants  of  dilfereut 

kinds  of  boys  is  to  be  got  over  in  these  cases  ;  and  could  you  offer  any 
suggestion  either  now  or  hereafter  upon  that  subject  ? — I  conceive  that 
some  such  method  as  that  which  the  Committee  of  Council  have  intro- 
duced for  providing  a  cheap  staff  of  apprenticed  masters  might  be 
adopted  with  reference  to  that  class  of  schools,  but  that  would  be  an 
offspring  of  the  department  of  public  charities,  giving  its  attention  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  has  done  to 
the  scholastic  details  of  management  in  these  schools. 

17.565.  You  think  that  increased  means,  such  as  for  the  supply  and 
certification  of  masters,  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole  question  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

17.566.  Do  you  see  much  objection  to  allowing  boys  who  have  re- 
ceived their  education  to  a  certain  extent  at  the  public  expense  in 
training  schools  being  passed  on  into  the  position  of  middle  or  gram- 
mar school  masters  ?— None  whatever.  At  the  same  time  I  have 
always  had  a  great  jealousy  lest  the  middle  class  should  by  its  superior 
resources  have  opportunity  of  attracting  from  elementary  education 
those  who  have  been  specially  trained  for  the  elementary  schools,  and 
who  are  certainly  more  adapted  to  them  than  they  would  be  to  the 
schools  in  which  the  classical  languages  are  taught. 

17.567.  Do  you  think  that  if  we  isucceed  in  spreading  over  the  whole 
country  a  good  class  of  grammar  schools,  really  adapted  to  the  liberal 
and  sensible  education  of  the  middle  ranks,  we  may  hope  that  the  pre- 
judice against  the  profession  of  schoolmasters,  which  now  keeps  the 
middle  classes  to  a  certain  extent  from  sending  their  sons  into  it,  will 
disappear,  and  that  the  ranks  of  the  scholastic  profession  may  be 
recruited  from  the  ordinary  tradesmen  and  farmers'  families,  as  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy  are  recruited  from  those  who  have  received  a 
liberal  education  ? — At  present  the  great  idea  which  the  humbler  jDor- 
tion  of  the  middle  class  have  of  rising,  is  the  making  of  money,  but 
with  the  growth  of  a  higher  sense  of  the  use  of  education  and  of  the 
elevating  influence  of  literary  pursuits,  literary  distinction  would  come 
to  be  valued  by  them.  Just  as  in  the  most  educated  portion  of  the 
middle  classes  who  are  not  very  wealthy  their  sons  devote  themselves 
to  a  purely  scholastic  or  scientific  profession,  so  in  the  humbler  portions 
of  the  middle  classes  the  same  desire  and  instinct  would  arise. 

17.568.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you 
would  be  disposed  to  favour  the  Commission  with  your  opinion? — 
That  which  I  can  most  usefully  do  in  answer  to  this  question  is  to  give 
briefly  a  summary  of  suggestions. 

I  would  found  a  department  of  public  charities  corresponding  to  or 
identical  with  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  now  ad- 
ministers the  education  grants.  This  department  should  be  represented 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  to  all  legal  questions, 
and  by  the  Lord  President  as  to  all  administrative  and  scholastic 
matters.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  should  represent  it.  I  would  transfer 
to  this  department  nearly  all  the  contentious  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  in  matters  relating  to  charities,  and  I  would  separate  the 
administrative  and  scholastic  from  the  contentious  and  legal  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Lord  Chancellor  should  have  power,  with  consent  of  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council,  to  frame  all  the  forms  and  rules  of  proce- 
dure.    Two  judges  in  charities  should  hold  local  courts  for  the  hearing 
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of  all  causes  relating  to  charities  on  tlie  spot,  thus  greatly  i-educing  the     ^^'''  J-  ■^• 
cost  of  legal  proceedings  in  contentious  cases.     Such  appeals  as  were    Slmtdeworth, 
permitted  should  be  heard  before  a  Court  of  Review  consisting  of  the  "'  ' 

judges  in  charities  and  the  Lord  Chancellor.    I  would  exempt  by  name  gth  May  1866. 

certain  great  charities  from   this  jurisdiction,  and  I  would  define  by      

Statute  certain  causes  which  might,  on  the  certificate  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  be,  on  the  application  of  the  parties,  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  I  would  give  great  power  to  the  department  to  settle  all 
questions  in  dispute,  as  well  as  new  schemes  for  charities  and  schools 
by  conciliation,  with  the  concurrence  of  ti-ustees,  or  in  some  cases  of 
trustees  and  inhabitants.  I  would  distinguish  between  charities  having 
greater  or  smaller  revenues,  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  concurrence 
required  to  enable  the  department  to  settle  new  schemes.  I  would 
define  by  Statute  the  limits  within  which  the  department  might  give  a 
great  extension  to  the  ey  jpres  doctrine  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  when 
60  years  had  expired  from  the  death  of  the  testator.  I  would  make 
the  ofiice  of  the  department  a  legal  place  of  deposit  and  registry  for 
deeds  and  conveyances  of  charities.  All  trustees  should  be  required  to 
register  in  this  ofiice  a  list  or  description  of  their  muniments.  I  would 
regulate  the  mode  in  which  the  accounts  of  charities  should  be  kept ;  pro- 
vide for  a  periodic  audit ;  and  enable  trustees  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
aid  of  a  public  treasurer  of  charities  for  the  deposit  of  funds  held  by  them. 

As  respects  administration,  I  would  have  two  separate  classes  of  in- 
spectors— legal  and  scholastic.  The  legal  inspectors  should  aid  in  pre- 
paring statements  of  facts  for  the  judges  in  their  local  courts,  and  in  the 
investigation  of  matters  intended  to  be  settled  by  concurrence  under  the 
authority  of  the  department.  The  functions  of  the  scholastic  inspectors  I 
have  pretty  fully  described  in  answer  to  questions  from  the  Commission. 

The  object  of  the  department  would  be  to  increase  the  security  and 
development  of  charitable  trust  property  ;  to  prevent  the  waste  of  it  by 
legal  contention,  by  apathy,  fraud,  or  mismanagement  ;  to  provide  for 
the  improvement  of  its  administration  by  an  extension  of  the  doctrine 
of  cy  pres  within  certain  limits  ;  by  the  revision  of  schemes — the  im- 
proved constitution  of  governing  bodies  ;  by  facilitating  the  co-operation 
with  trustees  of  proprietary  bodies  and  of  town  councils  ;  by  the  con- 
solidation in  some  cases  of  small  endowments  ;  and  generally  by  bring- 
ing the  collective  information  and  the  greater  authority  of  a  public 
department  comprising  great  ofiieers  of  State  in  aid  of  local  intelligence 
and  public  spirit  operating  for  the  improvement  of  local  charitable 
endowments. 

Adjourned. 


Thursday,  10th  May  1866. 

PRESENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 

Lord  Ltttelton. 

Thomas  Dyke  Aci.and,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Edwabd  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Storrae,  Esq.,  M.D. 


LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair.                                h^v.  J.  S. 
The  Rev.  J.  S.  Hodgson,  M.A.,  examined.                        JioJgson,  JM.A. 
17,569.  (Lord  Taunton.)  You  are  the  rector  of  Aikton,  near  Wigton,  lotli  May  1866, 
in  Cumberland  ? — Yes.  
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Rev.  J.  S  17,570.  And  you  are  secretary  to  the  Carlisle  Education  Society  ?— 

Hodgsm,  M.A,  Yes. 

10th  May"]  8C6       17,571.  You  probably  have  had   a  general  acquaintance  with  thL» 
_____    ■  condition  of  the  endowed  grammar  schools  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  ?— 
Yes,  from  circumstances  no  doubt  I  have  a  general  acquaintance  with 
them. 

17.572.  Are  they  numerous  ? — There  arc  a  great  many  endowed 
schools. 

17.573.  Do  you  believe  that  the  system  under  which  they  are  now 
conducted  is  as  advantageous  for  the  purposes  of  education,  especially 
the  lower  division  of  the  middle  class,  as  they  might  be  made  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  it  is. 

17.574.  Can  you  suggest  any  alteration  of  system  by  which  you  th'.nk 
they  mi^ht  be  improved  with  refex'euce  to  that  object  ? — I  think  it 
would  improve  them  if  an  Act  were  passed  that  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  should  have  power  over  them. 

17.575.  In  what  way  ? — They  should  have  power  to  inspect  them 
through  their  inspectors,  and  to  compel  them  in  some  way  to  adopt  the 
recommendations  they  made,  and  if  the  recommendations  were  nor 
attended  to,  to  dismiss  the  masters. 

17.576.  Would  you  advise  any  amalgamation  of  any  of  tliese  schools 
with  the  view  of  establishing  fewer  but  more  efficient  schools,  or  leave 
them  as  they  now  are  ? — They  are  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  but  to  show  to  what  abuse  they  are  liable,  and  tliat  some 
alteration  is  necessary,  I  may  say  that  a  school  hardly  20  miles  from  tlie 
place  where  I  live  has,  I  understand,  an  endowment  of  100?.  a  year. 
It  was  at  one  time  a  grammar  school,  the  master  there  became  exceed- 
ingly drunken.  It  was  a  curate  that  was  residinjr,  and  not  the  rector  ; 
he  I'eraonstrated  with  the  trustees,  and  the  trustees  pi'omised  him  that 
if  this  man  were  drunk  again  he  should  be  dismissed.  He  Avas  drunk 
again,  and  when  the  curate  reminded  the  trustees  of  their  promise  tliej' 
refused  to  dismiss  the  man.  He  took  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  ;  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  recommended  him  to  apply  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  the  Charity  Commissioners  told  these 
trustees  that  if  they  refused  to  send  this  man  away  in  consequence  of 
his  drriukcnness  they  would  commence  legal  proceedings,  and  thc}^ 
themselves  would  pay  the  expenses.  The  consequence  was  he  was 
dismissed,  and  another  man  appointed.  Aflei'  a  few  mouths  circum- 
stances arose  by  which  the  school  became  again  vacant,  and  they  chose 
the  drunken  man  again,  and  he  is  now  the  master. 

17,577-8.  Ycu  think,  then,  it  would  be  advantageous,  supposing  these 
schools  to  be  kept  on  their  present  footing  in  other  respects,  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  should  have  a  more  direct  power  of  interference  over 
Ihem  ? — ^Yes  ;  for  instance,  exceedingly  great  mistakes  arise  concerning 
them.  Wiien  I  went  to  my  present  living  there  was  an  endowed  school  in 
the  parish  of  180Z.  or  190?.  a  year  ;  it  happened  that  they  were  clioosing 
new  trustees  according  to  the  endowment  deed,  and  I  of  course  made 
enquiries  about  it,  and  wished  very  much  to  be  a  ti-ustee.  I  was  told 
that  the)''  were  very  glad  indeed  to  see  the  clergyman  taking  an  interest 
in  education,  but  that  there  was  a  clause  in  the  endowment  that  posi- 
tively forbad  the  clergyman  to  have  anything  to  do  wiili  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  or  to  be  a  trustee,  but  that  he  would  show  me  the 
deed.  I  found  the  deed,  and  the  deed  merely  forbr.d  any  person  in 
orders  with  a  spiritual  charge  to  be  master.  In  consequence  I  was 
chosen  a  trustee,  and  have  been  able,  as  a  trustee,  to  recommend  a  new 
school  to  be  built,  and.  the  school  to  be  joined  to  the  Committee  of 
Council,  and  it  is  now  joined  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  regularly 
ins25ectcd. 
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17.579.  Are  the  boys  ettucated  at  the  scliools,  of  which  you  have  beon      lieu.  J.  S. 
speaking,  generally  of  the  same  class  as  the  boys  M'ho  are  taught  at  the  Bodyson,  M.A. 

national  schools,  or  are  they  in  a  somewhat  higher  condition  of  life  ? —  

The  whole  of  the  people  in  my  parish  send  tlieir  children  to  this  school.  lOthMay^see. 

17.580.  It  is  jiartly  a  national  and  partly  an  endowed  school  ? — You 
can  scarcely  call  it  a  national  scliool  at  all,  because  it  has  an  endowment 
of  180A  ft  year,  but  still  it  is  connected  with  the  Council  for  tlie  sake 
of  inspection. 

17.581.  It  is  substituted  for  an  ordinary  national  school  ? — Yes. 

17.582.  Are  boys  of  alt  classes  educated  there  ? — The  farmers'  sons 
and  the  yeomen's  sons  both  go. 

17.583.  Together  with  the  labourers'  sons  ? — Yes.  You  must  re- 
member in  the  part  of  England  in  which  I  live  the  classes  are  very  much 
mixed  together,  the  daughters  of  farmers  marry  wilh  labourers,  and 
the  small  yeomen  are  ready  to  work  for  wages,  and  tiieir  sons  very  often 
become  labourers,  and  there  is  no  feeling  of  unwillingness  in  the 
different  classes  to  mix  together,  and  their  children  are  all  educated 
together. 

17.584.  {Mi\  Acland.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  present  statj 
of  education  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuniberhuid,  as  compared  with  (hat 
of  their  foi-efathers  ? — I  think  it  is  positively  worse. 

17.585.  With  respect  to  the  difficult  question  of  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  trusteeships,  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  some  change  should  be 
made  ? — What  I  recommended  with  reference  to  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil was  with  the  view  that  through  their  inspectors  the  Committee  of 
Council  might  have  power  to  interfere. 

17.586.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  adopted  to 
check  abuses  in  these  schools  ;  do  you  think  it  desirable  to  establish  a 
central  authority  in  London,  or  do  you  recommend  some  local  authority  ? 
— I  think  that  a  central  authority  in  London  with  a  power  of  in- 
spection would  be  more  efficient  than  a  local  authority,  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  now  have  the  means  of  inspection.  It  is  only  to 
enlarge  the  number  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  so  engaged  to  make  it 
perfectly  efficient. 

17.587.  You  think  there  would  be  some  objections  to  a  county  board 
for  this  purpose  that  they  would  not  have  sufficient  influence,  or  what 
would  be  the  objection  ? — Party  spirit  might  interfere  in  it. 

17.588.  You  think  such  a  body  would  not  have  sufficient  public  con- 
fidence or  influence  ? — I  do  not  say  it  might  not  have  influence,  but  if 
it  existed  would  you  abolish  the  trustees  altogether,  and  make  this 
board  trustees  of  the  schools  to  have  the  appointment  of  the  masters,  or 
would  you  give  them  a  power  of  supervision  over  the  trustees  ?  I  think 
if  you  retained  the  present  trustees  and  gave  a  power  of  supervision  to 
the  Conncil,  and  whom  the  Council  might  appoint  in  that  case,  the  sys- 
tem might  work  more  efficiently.  I  could  mention  other  cases  in  which 
the  trustees  of  these  schools  have  misbehaved  very  much. 

17.589.  I  think  you  did  not  exactly  answer  the  question  which  the 
chairman  put  to  you.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  group  any  of  these 
schools,  or  do  you  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  retain  the  endowments 
in  the  particular  parishes  in  which  they  now  are  ? — I  know  of  three 
endowed  schools  wilh  considerable  endowments  which  are  so  near 
together  that  they  might  be  conveniently  grouped,  and  in  that  case 
they  might  make  an  efficient  school. 

17.590.  You  think  that  the  rural  population  are  much  attached  to 
having  these  small  endowed  schools  ? — I  cannot  say  that  they  are  ;  but 
they  value  considerably  an  endowed  school  in  my  parish,  but  it  is  not 
an  old  endowed  school.     The  three  I  referred  to  are  mentioned  in  this 
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Hodgson' MA  ^'^*  ^  ^^^^  ^°"  '  ^^^^  ^'®  Bothel,  Uldale,  and  Plumbland,  and  if  you 
* 1.    '    ■  look  at  a  map  of  Cumberland  you  will  see  that  those  three  parishes  lie 

lOthMay  1866.  "^ar  each  other. 

17,591.  {Lord   Taunton.')  Is  the  education  absolutely  gratuitous  in 

these  schools  or  is  any  capitation  fee  paid  ? — It  differs  in  different  cases, 
generally  it  is  gratuitous. 

17,592.  Do  you  think  it  works  well  ? — Tes  ;  in  my  own  parish  it  ie 
not  only  gratuitous  for  children  of  all  people  who  have  not  20?.  a  year 
from  land,  but  by  the  endowment  the  trustees  are  directed  to  give 
each  year  a  certaiu  sum  to  the  poorest  children  whom  they  think 
fittest  for  it  for  their  clothing.  There  was  a  great  abuse  connected 
ivith  that  before  I  went,  but  by  my  advice  every  child  is  now  to  attend 
176  days  before  receiving  clothing  money. 

17,693.  As  I  understand  your  statement,  in  your  part  of  the  countiy 
there  is  no  necessity  for  providing  separate  schools  for  the  lower 
division  of  the  middle  class,  because  in  point  of  fact  they  are  so  much 
blended  with  the  labourijig  class  that  the  same  school  does  without  diffi- 
culty for  both  ? — Yes  ;  sometimes  a  fai'raor,  after  having  his  son  educated 
at  the  parish  school,  will  for  a  year  or  two  send  him  to  one  of  the 
middle-class  private  venture  schools;  and  no  doubt  if  you  chose 
you  might  easily  convert  the  school  in  my  own  parish  into  a  middle- 
class  school.  It  has  an  endowment  of  180^.  or  190?.  a  year,  it  has  a  very 
good  school-hoiise,  and  a  very  good  master's  house,  and  a  very  little  trouble 
would  make  it  into  a  middle-class  school  as  well  as  a  school  for  the  poor. 

17.594.  {Mr.  Acland.')  Have  you  any  grammar  school  of  high 
I'epute  in  the  county  which  stands  out  above  all  the  others  ? —  Yes  ; 
there  is  a  very  good  school  in  Carlisle,  which  is  rising  in  efficiency  very 
much. 

17.595.  Have  you  any  boarding  school,  not  in  a  large  town,  which 
has  great  repute  as  a  boarding  school  ? — There  are  two  middle-class 
schools. 

17.596.  I  mean  in  the  nature  of  a  Church  of  England  grammar 
school  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  except  at  St.  Bees. 

17.597.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  Carlisle  an  ancient  endowed  school  ? — 
Yes. 

17.598.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  it  inaportant,  in  considering  the 
best  application  of  the  existing  endowments,  to  make  provision  for  some 
central  grammar  school  where  the  sons  of  the  clergy  and  professional 
men  might  get  a  good  education  on  moderate  terms  ? — There  is  such  a 
school  at  Carlisle. 

17.599.  Do  you  think  that  meets  the  wants  of  the  county  ? — I 
think  so,  and  now  it  is  getting  a  great  deal  move  efficient,  and  the 
master  has  a  good  reputation,  it  will  rise. 

17.600.  Is  it  in  the  heart  of  the  town  ? — ^No,  it  is  towards  the  edge 
of  the  town,  biTt  the  master's  own  house  is  some  distance  from  the  school. 
He  has  l)uilt  a  house  for  boarders. 

17.601.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  In  the  school  to  which  jow  have  referred, 
where  there  is  an'  endoy/ment  of  190/.  a  year,  but  for  which  you  also 
get  assistance  from  the  Privy  Council,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
education  given  ? — The  education  is  such  as  the  Council  generally 
approves  of,  but  there  are  also  other  subjects  taught.  The  master 
teaches  land  surveying,  as  well  as  the  elements  of  Euclid  and  algebra. 
I  have  been  anxious  to  have  the  History  of  England  more  taught  than 
the  Council  wishes  for. 

17.602.  Any  language  beyond  English  ? — No. 

17.603.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  assistance  you  get  from  the  Privy 
Council  ? — ^A  pupil  teacher  was  paid  by  them. 
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17.604.  And  that  is  all  ? — That  is  all ;  and  now  he  has  finished  his     Rev.  J.  S. 
apprenticeship  he  will  not  be  paid  any  longer.  Hodgson,  M.A 

17.605.  Are  you  still,  notwithstanding  that,  under  the  inspection  of         ~ 

the  Privy  Council  ?— I  should  be  anxious  to  keep  it  so,  but  very  likely  10th  May  1866 

the  master  may  not  be  willing  because  it  occasions  trouble  to  him,  and 

the  trustees  may  not  press  him.     1  sliould  be  anxious  to  have  the 

inspection  still  for  the  sake  of  the  benefit  it  does  to  the  school. 

^'17,606.  Did  there  not  exist  formerly  in  a  great  number  of  these 

schools   the   means  of  enabling  boys   to   get  a  classical  education  ? — 

Yes  there  did,  Latin  was'taught  in  this  school. 

17.607.  Do  you  consider  it  to  be  an  advantage  that  you  should  cease 
to  teach  Latin  ? — Not  exactly  ;  but  I  myself  do  think  that  unless  a  person 
learnt  Latin  so  eiRciently  as  to  bo  able  to  read  a  Latin  author  witli 
tolerable  facility  his  time  is  lost  in  learning  it. 

17.608.  You  do  not  think  that  elementary  Latin  well  taught  might 
be  useful  in  enlarging  the  mind  and  giving  the  pupil  a  better  knowledge 
of  English  ? — I  would  look  more  to  having  science  taught  him. 

17.609.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  scliools  in  Cumberland  of 
science  teaching  ? — No,  1  do  not  say  that  I  have.  In  all  these  schools 
the  learned  languages  were  taught,  and  in  one  very  small  endowed  school 
it  stUl  is  necessary  for  the  master  to  have  a  knowledge  of  Greek. 

17.610.  So  that  classics  have  been  dropped  and  science  not  introduced  ? 
— Just  so. 

17.611.  Are  mathematics  taught? — Yes,  I  think  in  some  of  them 
mathematics  are  taught  ;  in  my  own  school  Euclid  is  taught  and  the 
elements  of  algebra. 

17.612.  What  subjects  in  science  would  you  think  might  be  intro- 
duced with  advantage  ? — I  should  myself  prefer  Euclid  and  the  elements 
of  algebra  so  far  as  equations. 

17.613.  I  was  rather  referring  to  experimental  science  ? — As  a  matter 
of  training  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  good  training,  it  is  rather  for  impart- 
ing knowledge  after  the  mind  is  trained. 

17.614.  When  in  a  former  answer  you  referred  to  science  you  merely 
referred  to  mathematics  ? — Yes,  I  did  not  refer  to  popular  science  at 
all. 

17.615.  Keeping  to  this  school  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
mathematics  even  are  not  taught  ? — If  any  boy  stays  long  enough  at 
school  he  will  be  taught  Euclid  and  algebra. 

17.616.  To  what  age  do  the  boys  for  the  most  part  remain  ? — To  13 
and  14. 

17.617.  Do  they  never  get  higher  than  English  ? — Yes,  some  of 
them  learn  mensuration  and  the  elements  of  Euclid. 

17.618.  I  should  think  that  in  former  days,  when  the  classical 
teaching  was  in  an  efiicient  state,  boys  of  14  might  be  able  to  make 
some  progress  in  classics  ? — They  might.  This  school  is  not  an  old 
school.  I  was  asked  about  my  opinion  concerning  the  education  of  the 
people  of  Cumberland  now  and  the  education  of  their  grandfathers. 
The  fact  is  that  in  the  time  of  their  grandfathers  all  these  country 
schools  were  taught  almost  entirely  by  the  clergy,  and  if  the  school- 
master was  not  a  clergyman  he  expected  to  be  a  clergyman,  but  Bishop 
Percy  cut  that  connexion  orf.  He  refused  to  ordain  the  country 
schoolmasters,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  they  deteriorated 
directly. 

17,619.' Was  it  the  practice  in  former  days  for  the  schoolmaster  to 
have  the  cure  of  a  parish  also  ? — Yes. 

17,620.  So  that  the  two  incomes  enabled  you  to  secure  good  teaching 
in  the  school  ? — Yq.vj  superior  teaching  to  what  it  is  now. 
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Rev.J.S.  17,621.  Do  you  think,  supposing  it  were  possible,  to  reinstitute   the 

iiMgsan,i\3.A.  old  practice  of  combining  the  caro  of  souls  with  the  teaching  of  ths 
i0thMaylS66.  ^^^^°^  it  would  be  advantageous,  or  would  you  prefer  another  system  ? 

'  — I  do  not  think  it  useful  to  make  such  a  speculation,  because  I  am 

very  certain  that  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  would  never  make  the  experi- 
ment. If  the  schoolmasters  have  been  deteriorated,  the  clergymen  have 
been  improved. 

17.622.  Then  you  think  clearly  the  position  of  the  clergy  has  been 
raised  by  detaching  them  from  teaching  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  but  tlie 
schoolmaster  has  been  lowered  very  much,  and  the  consequence  has 
been,  from  lowering  his  position  and  not  giving  him  an  object  to  attain, 
that  he  vei-y  often  falls  into  habits  of  drunkenuess. 

17.623.  (J?/?-.  Acland.)  In  considering  the  wants  of  your  county, 
might  it  not  be  desirable  to  recommend,  under  certain  restrictions,  thai 
an  opening  should  be  offered  to  schoolmasters  to  rise  into  the  cterical 
profession  ? — T  think  so ;  and  every  now  and  then  a  schoolmaster  does 
thus  rise.  There  is  one  in  my  neighbourhood  going  to  St.  Bees  this 
year,  and  there  are  I  know  at  least  two  clergymen  now  in  the  diocesj 
who  have  been  national  schoolmasters. 

17.624.  Are  many  of  the  masters  who  occupy  these  schools  now 
certificated  masters  ? — There  arc  about  90  in  the  diocese. 

17.625.  Have  you  a  training  college  in  the  diocese  ? — No. 

17.626.  Where  are  they  generally  trained  ? — At  Durham  or  Chester. 
The  system  we  follow  is  to  have  organising  masters  who  go  to  schools 
and  stay  there  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  teach  the  schoolmasters  the  best 
method  of  teaching. 

17.627.  {Dr.  Stoj-rar.)  What  proportion  of  the  schoolmasters  do  you 
suppose  are  certificated  ? — There  are  about  300  schools  in  the  diocese, 
and  90  of  them  are  certificated. 

17.628.  What  kind  of  men  are  those  that  are  not  certificated  ? — In. 
general,  I  cannot  speak  very  highly  of  them. 

17.629.  {Mr.  Acland.)  They  are  self-made  men  ? — Yes,  men  v/^ho 
have  been  taught  in  these  schools  themselves. 

17.630.  Do  you  not  sometimes  find  that  some  of  these  self-made  men 
turn  out  very  good  masters  if  they  are  fond  of  teaching  ? — Sometimes 
I  have  seen  one  or  two  uncertificated  masters  who  had  really  good 
schools,  taught  ou  the  system  of  mixing  the  national  school  with  the 
middle-class  school. 

17.631.  Is  that  a  plan  which  you  think  desirable  in  the  circum- 
stances of  your  county,  to  have  a  good  elementary  school  for  the  poor, 
with  a  higher  department  for  tradesmen  and  farmers  ? — Yes  ;  and  I 
think  there  is  a  very  good  position  for  making  an  experiment  in 
my  own  parish  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  well  endowed  school, 
having  an  exceedingly  good  school-house,  and  a  good  schoolmaster's 
house. 

17.632.  Let  us  come  to  the  best  way  of  using  that  endowment ;  you 
have  ISO/,  a-year  ? — More  than  that. 

17.633.  What  is  done  with  that  endowment,  is  it  all  given  to  the 
master  ? — No  ;  last  year  we  paid  43Z.  towards  the  clothing  of  the  poor 
children. 

17.634.  Do  you  think  that  a  good  plan  ? — No,  I  do  not;  but  it  makes 
the  attendance  of  children  more  regular. 

17.635.  What  do  you  yourself  suggest  as  the  best  mode  of  spending 
this  endowment  ;  would  you  spend  it  in  paying  salaries,  thereby 
cheapening  the  general  cost  of  education,  or  would  you  spend  it  in  the 
way  of  scholarships  to  the  superior  boys,  or  in  what  way  would  you 
think  it  best  applied  ? — I  recommended  tlie  trustees  at  present  partly 
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to  spend  the  surplus  money  in  buying  books  for  a  scliool  library  to  be      -??«"•  J-  ^• 
circulated  throughout  the  parish,  and  partly  to  institute  prizes,  to  have  Jio^a^oniM.A 
an  examination  in  the  school,  and  to  ffivo  those  scholars  who  do  well  a  ■.r^^-^.'Z,     ,„„„ 
pi'ize  in  books.  ■' 

17.636.  Could  that  school  be  made  a  centi-e  to  any  considerable 
district,  five  or  10  miles  round,  if  there  was  a  boarding  establishment 
there  either  in  the  master's  house  or  in  the  village  ? — I  dare  say, 
very  easily,  because  not  only  has  the  parish  of  Aikton  the  power  of 
sending  children  to  this  school  free,  but  the  parish  of  Kurgh  and  the 
pai-ish  of  Beaumont,  two  neighbouring  but  not  adjacent  parishes. 

17.637.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  you  is,  whether  you  think  that  where 
there  are  favourable  circumstances  in  the  way  of  endowment  it  would 
be  desirable  in  Cumbei-land  to  aim  at  founding  little  nuclei  of  education 
of  a  superior  kind  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  wovdd. 

17.638.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  practicable  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
would. 

17.639.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  give  exhibitions  from  those  schools 
to  a  superior  grammar  school  ?— We  are  to  remember  that  these 
small  endowments  constitute  the  means  of  education  in  their  several 
parishes,  and  if  we  move  the  endowments  from  these  parishes  the 
children  of  the  parishes  might  suffer,  and  the  schools  might  not  be  so 
efficient. 

17.640.  My  question  rather  was  this,  whether  the  endowments  being 
what  they  are,  very  small  endowments,  just  helping  the  clergyman  and 
the  landed  proprietors  in  their  duty  of  educating  the  poor,  it  is 
desirable  to  pick  out  some  of  these  places  in  order  to  give  them  a 
higher  character  ? — I  do  not  think  that  you  very  well  could  do  so  where 
the  endowment  was  very  smnll,  because  it  v/onld  be  apt  to  destroy  the 
school  in  the  parish  altogether. 

17.641.  It  appears  that  you  have  several  endowments  in  the  county. 
1  see  one  of  140Z.,  another  of  180Z.,  another  of  90/. ;  here  is  one,  head 
master,  150/.,  under  master,  80/.  The  question  is,  are  these  endow- 
ments producing  the  best  results  that  they  are  capable  of  producing  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  suppose  they  ai-e. 

11.642.  Can  you  suggest  how  to  make  things  better  ? — ^Before  I  give 
you  an  answer  1  shall  endeavour  to  show  you  how  different  the  feeling 
about  education  is  in  Cumberland  to  what  it  is  in  the  south.  I  have 
lived  in  the  south  myself.  I  know  that  in  the  southern  counties  it  is  a 
matter  of  constant  business  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  a  parish  to 
keep  up  the  school  by  subscriptions  and  by  collections  ;  and  a  clergyman 
does  not  think  he  has  his  Avork  done  unless  he  has  a  collection  every 
year  for  the  carrying  on  of  these  schools.  In  Cumberland  such  a  thing 
is  very  seldom  thought  of,  and  I  think  that  the  absence  of  this  collec- 
tion and  subscription  arises  very  much  from  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
small  endowments  were  made  at  the  time  the  commons  were  enclosed, 
and  very  likely  the  people  when  they  gave  the  land  from  the  common 
thought  they  gave  a  subscription  towards  the  school.  If  you  take  this 
away  without  making  provision  for  the  cariyjng  on  of  the  school  you 
might  do  very  mvich  harm  to  the  education  of  the  people  of  the 
parish. 

17.643.  {Lord  Taunton.)  As  I  understand  these  schools  thus 
endowed  do  provide  an  education  not  only  for  the  labouring  class  but 
also  for  the  lower  division  of  the  middle  class  in  your  neighbourhood  ? 
^Yes. 

17.644.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Granting  that  the  smaller  endowments  as 
now  applied  to  the  village  schools  are  well  applied,  my  question  is,  can 
this  Commission  suggest  any  means  of  making  the  larger  endowments, 

2.  3  N 
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nfjlmmMA   ^™°""*i"g  *»  something  like   150;.  or  200Z.  a  year,  more  beneficial  to 

^ '_    '    '  the  whole  county,  assuming  the  others  left  alone  ? — Yes,  very  probably  ; 

lOth  May  1866.  fd' Jnstance,  if  the  custom  of  giving  clothiug  to  the  people  in  the  parish 

of  Aikton  wore  done    away  with,  and  the  entire  endowments  given 

towards  education  a  better  school  might  be  established. 

17.645.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  is  the  amount  of  the  sum  of  money 
which  is  given  for  clothing  ? — 431.  this  year ;  it  varies. 

17.646.  {Lord Lyttelton.)  If  we  take  an  educational  endowment  of 
150i.  a  year  for  a  village  of  average  size,  how  is  it  spent  now  ? — In 
most  cases  it  goes  towards  paying  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  or  the 
usual  school  expenses. 

17.647.  If  there  is  an  endowment  of  150Z.,  is  that  not  more  than  can 
be  spent  on  the  ordinary  school  expenses  in  a  village  ? — Yes  ;  43/. 
a  year  in  my  own  case  is  given  towards  clothing. 

17.648.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  desirable  thing  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
it  is ;  but  it  makes  the  attendance  more  regular. 

17.649.  What  would  you  do  instead  ? — If  I  were  asked  what  to  do 
with  tlie  money  instead,  I  should  say,  give  it  towards  establishing 
another  school  in  the  north  of  the  parish,  because  it  is  a  very  large 
scattered  population,  and  the  peojDle  in  tlie  north  of  the  parish  have  a 
difficulty  in  getting  a  school  to  which  to  send  their  children  ;  or  if  you 
wish  to  ti'y  the  experiment  there  is  with  an  endowment  of  190Z.  a  year 
the  means  of  establishing  a  joint  school  for  the  education  of  the  poorer 
classes  and  for  the  middle  classes  also. 

17.650.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  tliink  there  is  no  want  among  the 
professional  and  medical  men,  the  poorer  clergy,  the  land  factors  and 
others,  of  good  education  for  their  sons,  can'ied  on  to  the  age  of  16 
perhaps,  on  moderate  terms ;  is  there  no  want  of  anything  of  that  kind 
in  your  county  ?  Could  not  these  endowments  of  150/.  or  200/.  a  yeai',  if 
well  applied,  give  great  assistance  to  aid  the  poorer  jirofessional  gentlemen 
in  getting  a  good  education  ? —  No  doubt  they  could. 

17.651.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  that  this  surplus  money 
which  is  now  given  in  clothing,  and  which  you  state  is  not-  very  useful 
to  the  boys  in  yom*  school,  might  be  applied  advantageously  to  assist  the 
more  promising  boys  to  acquire  a  superior  education  in  some  grammar 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  it  might.  I  can  show 
you  the  clause  in  the  endowment  deed  by  which  the  clothing  is  given. 

17,662.  {Mr.  Haines.)  The  trust  deed  does  inquire  the  i^ayment  of  a 
certain  amount  of  the  endowment  in  clothing  ? — It  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  ti'ustees  to  do  so  if  they  think  fit. 

17.653.  Does  it  indicate  any  certain  proportion  of  the  whole  value  of 
the  endowment? — No;  it  is  left  entirely  to  their  discretion.  I  wanted 
alterations  made,  and  submitted  the  deed  of  endowment  to  the  Chai'ity 
Commissioners,  and  they  seem  very  much  inclined  to  use  the  endowment 
in  accordance  mth  the  founder's  will,  if  possible. 

17.654.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Have  the  poorer  clergy  easy  means  of  educating 
their  children  now  ? — No,  they  have  no  fmther  means  than  are  supplied 
by  these  country  schools. 

17.655.  And  the  same  with  the  medical  men  whose  incomes  of  course 
must  be  limited  ? — I  only  know  in  my  neighbourhood  of  one  medical 
man  living  in  the  country  ;  it  cannot  sustain  medical  men. 

17.656.  {Mr.  Baines.)  They  live  in  the  towns  ? — Yes. 

17.657.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  got  good  grammar  schools  in  these 
towns  ? — No,  there  is  a  grammar  school  at  Wigton,  which  is  in  a  very 
bad  condition. 

17.658.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  required,  or  offer  any  suggestions  ? — 
The  suggestion  I  would  make  is,  that  all  these  schools  should  be  joined 
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with  the  Committee  of  Council,   and  that  the  Committee  of  Council      ^^"^  -J-  *'• 
should  have  power  over  them  through  their  inspectors.     Their  inspec-  ^°^^°^>  ^-^ 
tors  are  officers  constantly  on  the  spot,  who  can  make  enquiries  and  mn-ivr     ^loc; 
suggestions  too.  loth  May  1866 

17.659.  When  you  speak  of  the  Committee  of  Council  you  are  aware 
that  at  present  the  Committee  of  Council  have  no  functions  of  that  kind  ? 
— No,  but  the  functions  might  be  given  them. 

17.660.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desh-able  where  these  endowments 
■exist,  that  a  moderate  capitation  fee  should  be  charged  with  a  view  to 
increase  the  total  income,  and  so  to  increase  the  number  of  masters  ? — I 
think  so. 

17.661.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  much  local  feeling  against  it  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  there  would.  I  mentioned  the  Committee  of  Council 
partly  on  account  of  their  having  a  certain  machinery  at  work  at  present, 
and  it  is  only  for  them  to  increase  their  number  of  inspectors  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  looking  after  these  schools  efficiently. 

17.662.  Do  you  look  chiefly  to  inspection  to  putting  these  things 
right  ? — I  would  give  them  the  power  of  absolute  interfeience  too. 

17.663.  Do  you  think  that  the  amount  of  income  which  can  now  be 
got  from  the  endowment  is  enough  to  induce  a  good  scholar  and  a  good 
master  to  conduct  these  schools  without  capitation  fees ;  would  it  not  be 
desirable  to  make  further  donations  ? — It  would  not  induce  a  highly 
educated  man  to  do  so.  If  you  had  a  well  educated  man  there  with  the 
power  of  having  boardei-s  very  likely  he  would  increase  his  income 
through  having  these  pupils. 

17.664.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  clergy  in  Cumber- 
land to  take  gentlemen  to  their  houses  to  educate  them  ? — Not  much,  I 
think. 

17.665.  You  could  not  say,  therefore,  that  the  upper  class  education  is 
provided  in  that  way  ? — No,  the  upper  class  education  is  very  much 
provided  in  the  south. 

17.666.  {Mr.  Baines.)  What  are  the  number  of  grammar  schools 
in  Cumberland  ? — There  are  133  endowed  schools  in  the  diocese  of 
Carlisle. 

17.667.  Do  you  happen  to  have  struck  any  average  of  the  amount  of 
their  annual  income  ? — ^No ;  but  their  income  is  mentioned  in  the  paper 
which  T  sent  to  the  Commissioners.     (<S^ee  Appendix.) 

17.668.  Does  it  vary,  some  high  and  some  low  ? — Yes ;  some  are  180Z., 
some  150^.,  and  some  31.  or  4/. 

17.669.  One  is  11.  18s.  ?— Ye?. 

17.670.  When  you  said  that  the  education  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cum- 
berland was  worse  than  that  of  their  forefathers,  I  suppose  you  referred 
only  to  these  grammar  schools  ;  you  did  not  refer  to  popular  education, 
the  education  of  the  humbler  classes  in  national  and  British  schools  ? 
— I  remember  mentioning  it  to  a  gentleman  who,  as  a  magistrate, 
has  had  constant  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  and  he  said  decidedly  he 
saw  that  the  present  race  of  yeomaniy  spoke  worse,  and  were  worse 
mannered  than  their  grandfathers  were. 

17.67 1 .  But  the  labouring  classes? — No ;  I  do  not  suppose  the  labouring 
classes  are  worse,  they  are  improved. 

17.672.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with 
Cumberland  ? — I  was  born  in  Cumberland. 

17.673.  Have  you  lived  there  all  your  life  ? — I  went  back  to  Cumber- 
land about  eight  years  ago. 

17.674.  Is  it  fi-om  your  own  observation,  and  compared  with  your 
early  recollections,  that  you  consider  the  general  education  of  the-  middle 
class  in  Cumberland  is  worse  now  than  it  was  then  ? — More  by  my  own 
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Sev.  J.S.      obsei-vations  since  I  went  this  last  time,  knowing  how  they  were  eclucatecT 
Hodgsm,  M.A.  in  t],e  ^i^  ^j^^g^  =•  ■' 

lOthMaylSGC.       I'j675.  (J?/r.  Baines.)    You  have  expressed  a  very  decided  opinion 

'  that  the  effect  of  these  endowments  is  to  prevent  those  usual  means  of 

supporting  schools,  both  by  school  fees,  hj  collections,  subscriptions,  and 
£0  forth,  and  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  natural  and  general  effect 
of  endowments  to  repress  voluntary  effort  in  those  various  ways  ? — I 
certainly  think  it  has  that  effect  in  Cumberland ;  I  do  not  speak  of  other 
districts.  < 

17.676.  You  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  quite  proper  and  advan- 
tageous in  every  way  to  establish  a  capitation  fee  for  scholars  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

17.677.  Do  you  think  the  parents,  generally,  would  feel  that  to  be  a 
reasonable  thing  if  it  had  the  effect  of  making  the  school  more  efficient 
for  the  education  of  their  children  ? — I  daresay  they  would  complain 
very  much  of  it  at  first,  but  from  my  own  expei'ience  in  Warwickshire, 
where  I  was  in  a  very  poor  pai'ish,  the  poor  people  do  not  keep  their 
children  away  from  school  in  consequence  of  ir  ability  to  pay  the  school 
fee,  but  from  a  desir<5  to  Iiave  a  profit  out  of  their  labour. 

17.678.  Do  yon  think,  from  your  experience,  that  parents  are  disposed, 
when  they  can  get  a  good  education  for  their  children,  to  pay  a  fair  sum 
for  it  ? — Yes,  I  tliinlc  so,  because  I  think  that  the  payment  for  the 
education  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  to  tlicm  as  the  wages  of  their 
chiklrens'  labour,  and  when  they  do  not  send  their  children  to  scliool  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  having  the  wages  for  their  labour,  and  not  the  fear  of 
difficulty  in  paying  the  scliool  fee. 

17.679.  Is  it  the  geneial  rule  in  Cumberland  that  the  scliools  are  quite 
free,  or  does  a  capilation  foe  exist  in  some  of  them  ? — I  tliiuk  many  of 
these  schools  are  endowed  for  the  sake  of  the  children  being  educated 
free,  but  in  some  schools  fees  a.re  paid. 

17.680.  They  are  absolutely  free,  and  not  at  a  low  school  fee  ? — Some 
of  them  have  a  small  school  fee,  but  some  of  them  are  absolutely  free ; 
there  is  no  general  rule  concerning  them. 

17.681.  Arc  most  of  them  free,  or  do  most  of  them  require  a  payment  ? 
• — In  the  school  I  mentioned  at  Wigton,  I  believe,  the  pai-ents  have 
consented  to  give  a  school  fee  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  salary  of  the 
master. 

17.682.  Has  it  had  a  good  effect  already? — No  ;  the  school  is  in  a  very 
low  condition  at  present,  I  believe. 

17.683.  Has  the  experiment  been  tried  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  in  operation 
for  a  generation,  I  thinlt. 

17.684.  A  school  fee  ?— Yes. 

17.685.  Then  it  has  not  succeeded  in  that  case  ? — Perhaps  there  are 
other  causes  ;  tlie  master  may  not  be  a  good  one. 

17.686.  Without  asking  you  what  they  are,  you  believe  there  are 
other  special  causes  which  keep  that  school  down  ? — Yes ;  the  school  at 
Uldale  was  endowed  with  the  one  condition  that  the  children  of  the 
paiishioners  were  to  be  educated  free. 
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Parishes  in  the  Diocese  of  Cahlisle  having  Endowed  Schools,  1861. 


Addingham,  80/.,    Methodist    Cate- 
chism. 
Aikton,  180Z. 
Ainstable,  17?. 


Allonby,  26Z.  master,  25?.  mistress. 
Appleby,  St.  L.,  120/. 

St.  M.,  two  Schools,  9/.  18s. 

and  10/. 
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Applethwaite,  30J.  (Is  it  endowed  ?) 
Arthuret,  three  with  201.  per  annum 

from  Netherby  (Qy.  201.  each?) 
Askham,  \2l.  10». 
Bampton,  three,  781.,  65/.,  10/. 
Barton,  901. 
Beetham,  312. 
Blawith,  9/.  9s. 
Bolton-in-Moreland,  13/. 
Bootle,  20/. 

Bridekirk,  two,  35/.,  21/.  lOs. 
Brigham,  one  of  31.,  one  of  16/,,  one 

of  15/. 
Bromfield,  45/. 
Brough,  6/.  18s.  Ud. 
Broughton  in  Furness,  two  schools, 

50/.  or  60/.  each. 
Burgh-by-Sands,  1/.  18s. 
Burnside,  221. 
Burton,  60/.,  to  M.A.  of  Oxford  or 

Cambridge ;    Household  Suffrage ; 

no  Master  now. 
Cartmel,    90/.,    "most    satisfactory 

state." 
Castle  Carroch,  12/. 
Castle  Sowerby,  6/, 
Cliburn,  24/. 
Colton,  50/. 
Croghlin,  16/. 
Crook,  interest  of  36/. 
Cross  Canonby,  71.  5s.  4d. 
Crosby  Garrett,  7/  lOs. 
Crosby    Ravensworth,   three    boys', 

38/.,  14/.,  30/. ;  one  girls',  21/.  lOs. 
Cross  Crake,  14/.  10s. 
Crossthwaite,  Cumb.,  100/. 
Crossthwaite,  West.,  60/. 
Culgairth,  75/. 

Cumwhitton,  two,  8/.  10s.,  30/. 
Dacre-Dacre,  12/.  4s.  4d.;   Stanton, 

10/.    16s.  J     Newbiggin,    31.   6s.; 

Blencowe,  190/.  with  house  (Qy. 

capital  or  income  ?) 
Dalton,  85/. 
Dalston,  40/. 
Dean,  12/.  14». 

Dearham,  20/.  at  Ellenborough. 
Dendron,  6/.  9s.  6d. 
Denton  (Nether),  8/. 
Distington,  3/.  10s, 
Drigg,  two,  40/.  and  1/. 
Duffcon,  10/.  10s. 
Edenhall,  21/. 
Eskdale,  41.  10s. 
Finsthwaite,  6/. 
Gilorux,  24/. 

Greystoke,  Endowed  School  at  Hut- 
ton  Roof,  55/. 
Haverthwaite,  50/. 
Hawkeshead,  Grammar  School,  140/. ; 

Sawry.  20/. 
Hesket  (not  stated). 
Heversham,  50/. 


Highet,  15/. 
Houghton,  6/. 
Hulton-in-the-Forest,  20/. 
Hutton,  New,  6/. 

Old,  17/.  I9s.  2d. 

Roof,  9/.,  not  paid  since  Jan. 

1861. 

Ireby,  8/.  15s. 

Ireleth(?). 

Irthington,  two,  10/.,  41.  10s. 

Irton,  91. 

Isell,  6/, 

Kendal,  60/. 

Kirk  Andrews  on  Eden  ( ?  ). 

Kirby  Stephen,  four,  45/.,  15/.,  12/., 
40/. 

Kirby  Thore,  71.  6s. 

Kirkland,  two,  60/.,  52/. 

Kirklington,  10/. 

Kirkoswald,  16/. 

Lamplugh,  6/.  8s. 

Langdale,  32/.  16s. 

Lindale,  51. 

Longmarton,  61.  14s. 

Long  Stcddale,  21/. 

Lorton,  7/. 

Loweswater,  two,  9/.,  14/. 

Lowther,  boys'  school,,  head -master, 
160/.,  under-master,  801.  j  girls' 
school,  50/.;  dames'  school,  16/. 
12s. ;  another  do.,  14/.  12s. 

Mallerstang,  Qy.  14/.  (is  this  volun- 
tary on  part  of  rector  or  charge 
upon  tithes  ?). 

Martindale,  15/. 

Matterdale,  master  20/.,  mistress  8/. 

Melmerby,  20/. 

Middleton,  8/.  10s.,  organizing  master 
glad  of. 

Milbum,  13/. 

Millom,  12/. 

Morland,  15/. ;  Great  Strickland,  30/. ; 
King's  Meabum,  8/.  10s. 

Moresby,  60/. 

Mosser,  3/.,  given  to  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  neighbouring 
parishes. 

Mungrisdale,  35/.  and  20/. 

Musgrave,  47/.  6s. 

Natland,  40/.- 

Nicholforest,  51. 

Orton,  West.,  Tebay,  55/.;  Green- 
holm,  56/. 

Patterdale,  61.  6s. 

Penrith,  girls'  school.  30/. 

Plumbland,  amount  not  stated. 

llavenstonedale,  40/. 

Scotby,  17/.  10s. 

Seathwaite,  1?/. 

Selside,  58/. 

Sefcmurthy,  52/.  12s.  6rf. 

Skelton,  32/.  6s.  lOrf. 

Skirwith,  65/. 


Rev.  J.  S. 
Sodyson,  M.A 

lOih  May  1866 
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Rev.  J.  S.      Soulby,  21.  16s. 
Hodgson,  M.A.  Stainmoorj  401, 

Stapleton,  101. 

10th  May  1S66,  Staveley-in-Cartmel,     master,     401. 

— —  mistress,  15Z. 

Staveley-in-Kendal,  701. 

Swindaie,  25Z. 

Temple  Sowerby,  61.  Us.  3d. 

Threlkeld,  101. 

Thwaites,  251. 

Thursby,  not  stated. 


Torpenhow,  57/.  6s.  6(1. 

IVoutbeck.  401. 

Uldale,  461.  19s. 

Ulverstone,  371,  201. 

Upperby,    three,    but    amount    not 

stated. 
Urs\vick,  16?. 
AVhicham,  161. 
Wigton,  701.  and  80?. 
Windermere,  141. 
Wreay,  23?.  12s. 


This  list  is  as  complete  as  1  can  make  it,  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  is 
absolutely  complete.     I  send  it  by  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

J.  S.  Hodgson. 
To  H.  J.  RoBV,  Esq. 


-D/'.  JC.  Di%  Kakl  Dammann  examined. 

__    '         17,687.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  ai-e  now  the  teacher  of  Ger- 
man in  King  Edwai-d's  School  at  Birmingham  ? — I  am. 

17.688.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — Seven  years. 

17.689.  Had  you  any  previous  acquaintance  with  education  in  this 
country  ? — ^Yes  I  had  ;  I  have  been  connected  with  several  schools. 

17.690.  Teaching  German  ? — ^Yes,  but  being  interested  in  the  cause 
■of  education  I  have  made  myself  acquainted  with  other  branches  of 
instruction  as  weU. 

17.691.  Had  you  any  experience  of  education  in  Germany  before 
yon  came  to  England  ? — ^I  had. 

17.692.  In  what  way  ? — I  was  a  teacher  myself. 

17.693.  A  general  teacher,  or  a  teacher  of  the  German  language  ? — 
Of  German  and  of  other  things  besides  ;  I  taught  classics,  French,  Ger- 
man, history,  geography,  &c. 

17.694.  Was  this  in  schools,  in  a  TJniversity,  or  in  what  way? — I 
have  taught  in  public  and  private  schools,  and  had  experience  in  private 
tuition. 

17.695.  (I)r.  Storrar.)  Are  you  speaking  now  of  Germany  or  of 
'•England  ? — Of  Germany. 

17.696.  (Lord  Taunton.)  You  are  aware  that  the  object  of  this 
Commission  is  to  devise  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  education 
of  the  middle  classes  of  this  country,  and  especially  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  endowed  schools,  as  applicable  to  that  education  ? — ^I  am 
aware  of  it. 

17.697.  Have  you  been  able,  since  you  have  been  in  this  country,  to 
form  any  general  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  the  education  of  the 
middle  classes,  as  compared  with  your  own  country  ? — I  have  noticed 
differences  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  public  schools  in  this  countiy 
and  abroad,  so  far  as  I  have  become  acquainted  with  them.  In  Ger- 
many, for  instance,  the  admission  to  a  school  similar  to  King  Edward's 
School,  Birmingham,  as  well  as  the  passing  from  class  to  class,  would 
be  regulated  by  examination  alone.  Pupils  would  not  bo  admitted  even 
to  the  lower  classes  without  their  fitness  for  them  having  been  ascer- 
tained by  a  previous  examination.  In  this  country  such  examinations 
do  not  appear  to  mo  to  be  sufficiently  strict  and  searching.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  pupils  not  propei-ly  prepai-ed  ai'e  often  admitted  to  certain 
parts  of  the  school,  and  the  confusion  thus  created  often  continues 
through  several  if  not  all  the  classes. 
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17.698.  You  think  that  the  admission  of  a  pupil  to  a  school  in  Eng-        Br.K. 
land  should  only  take  place  uj^on  a  certain  amount  of  proficiency  having      Oammann. 
been  already  obtained  by  the  pupil  before  he  is  admitted  ? — I  should         "~ — 
say  that  admission  to  smy  class  of  a  school  should  be  possible  only  by  -I'^th  May  1866 
satisfactorily  passing  a  previous  examination. 

17.699.  l)o  you  mean  that  any  child  should  be  excluded  from  enter- 
ing a  school  if  the  child  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  elementary 
education,  but  if  there  were  others  presenting  themselves  at  the  same 
time  who  had  that  knowledge  in  a  superior  degree  ? — I  should  certainly 
think  pupils  ought  to  be  excluded  from  classes  for  which  they  were 
not  fit. 

17.700.  But  at  the  first  entrance  into  the  school,  would  you  shut  the 
door  ? — By  no  means  ;  I  would  provide  for  this  diflficulty  by  establishing 
well-organised  and  carefully-managed  elementary  schools,  with  a  con- 
venient number  of  classes,  each  preparatory  to  the  next  above.  From 
the  upper  classes  of  such  a  school  pupils  should  be  admitted,  when  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  into  the  lower  classes  of  the  upper  school  or  schools. 
By  this  arrangement  the  standard  of  all  preparatory  education  might 
be  considerably  raised  throughout  the  community. 

17.701.  I  suppose  a  system  of  this  kind  could  not  easily  be  carried 
into  effect  except  under  the  superintendence  of  some  authority  either  of 
Government  or  otherwise  ? — The  head  master's  authority  and  superin- 
tendence would  be  sufficient,  I  think. 

17.702.  You  propose,  as  I  understand,  that  there  should  be  a  set  of 
elementary  schools,  that  they  should  be  managed  by  some  uniform  and 
regular  system,  that  then  the  boys  coming  from  them  should  be  admitted 
into  the  schools  upon  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  and  that  there 
•they  should  be  classified  upon  some  regular  system  ? — Exactly,  so  as  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  a  perfect  gradation  from  one  class  to  another  in  the 
elementary  school  as  well  as  in  the  higher  school  or  schools. 

17.703.  Do  you  imagine  that  this  system  could  be  conducted  in  this 
country  under  the  conditions  of  free  action  with  regard  to  education 
which  at  present  exist  in  this  country  ;  or  do  you  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  introduce  that  kind  of  governmental  interference  and 
genei-al  control  which  prevails  on  the  continent  ? — There  need  not 
necessarily  be  any  Government  interference  or  conti'ol,  1  think. 

17.704.  Must  not  there  be  some  supervision  to  take  care  that  all  this 
is  done,  or  else  the  independent  genius  of  English  education  would 
immediately  break  through  all  these  rules  ? — I  do  not  see  any  compul- 
sion in  it ;  I  am  sure  that  it  would  remove  a  great  many  obstacles  to 
public  school  education.  It  would  make  every  pupil  work  properly  in 
every  branch  taught  in  his  class,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
coming  examination.  I  would  make  these  examinations  half-yearly, 
and  there  should  be  no  other  admission  to  any  class,  except  in  extra- 
ordinary cases,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  working  of  the  classes,  and 
in  order  to  give  the  pupils  time  to  master  all  their  present  subjects. 
Only  those  pupils  who  could  pass  a  creditable  examination  in  all  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  class  to  which  they  belonged,  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  on  to  the  next  ;  those  who  failed  should  remain  in  their  present 
class  ;  those  who  failed  three  times  should  be  dismissed  from  the  school 
as  unfit  for  class  instruction.  Tliese  strict  examinations  would  be  of 
invaluable  service  to  tuition  as  well  as  to  discipline.  In  them  we  can 
see  the  end  of  perfectly  avoidable  disorder,  inattention,  and  idleness, 
of  the  necessity  of  time-wasting  and  tiresome  repetitions,  of  the  miser- 
able system  of  mere  setting  and  hearing  lessons.  It  would  assist  the 
studious  boys  and  exclude  the  idlers,  and  the  classes  would  be  composed 
of  equally-matched  pupils.     As  for  parents  who  did  not  like  a  well- 
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IMmnn       °''g^"i'^'5<^  school,  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  send  their  sons  elsewhere. 

■      Intelligent  parents,  however,  desirous  of  securing  good  instruction  and 

10th  May  1866.  proper  training  for  their  children,  would  not  be  long  in  discovering  the 

advantages  of  such  arrangements,  and  doubtlessly  welcome  and  support 

the  innovation.  If  vacancies  should  occur  in  a  class  thi-ough  a  sufficient 
number  of  pupils  not  coming  in  from  the  one  below,  or  through  pupils 
being  obliged  to  leave  vvithin  the  half-year,  these  vacancies  should 
either  remain  for  the  rest  of  the  term  or  be  competed  for  in  an  "  occa- 
'•'  sional  "  examination.  It  would  also  be  highly  desirable  to  publish 
beforehand  every  half-year  the  scheme  of  instruction  for  the  whole 
school  in  all  its  details. 

17.705.  If  all  this  were  carried  out  throughout  England  in  a  regular 
and  systematic  mannei',  would  it  not  necessitate  some  general  control  of 
a  pretty  arbitrary  and  slringent  kind  to  secure  its  going  on  properly  ? 
— I  do  not  perceive  the  absolute  necessity  of  it :  still  a  control  of  all 
schools  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing. 

17.706.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  to  introduce  into  this 
country  the  continental  system  of  putting  the  education  of  the  country 
in  the  hands  of  the  State,  or  of  some  governing  body,  and  obliging 
everybody  to  conform  to  that  system  ? — So  modified  as  to  suit  the  views 
and  requirements  of  the  intelligent  public. 

17.707.  Is  the  system  which  you  have  described  the  one  that  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  parts  of  Germany  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — It 
is.  In  all  the  Gennan  schools  with  which  I  am  acquainted  the  rule 
obtains  that  one  class  should  be  most  thoroughly  preparatory  to  the 
next,  and  that  no  pupil  should  pass  from  one  class  to  another  without 
having  passed  a  fair  examination  in  every  subject  taught  in  his  class. 

17.708.  What  public  body  is  there  that  exercises  a  general  super- 
intendence over  the  schools  of  the  country  to  ensure  that  this  is  done  in 
a  systematic  and  regular  manner  ? — The  Director,  supported  by  his 
staff  of  Masters,  manages  all  the  internal  affairs  of  the  school.  In  some 
institutions  there  is  a  "  Council "  to  co-operate  with  the  Director,  and 
to  arrange  external  matters.  As  a  rule,  government  superintends  all 
instruction,  but  the  "  Inspectors  "  are  practical  schoolmen,  with  a  minute 
knowledge  of  all  educational  matters,  and  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
most  experienced,  so  that  there  is  nothing  irksome  in  the  system,  which 
is  not  the  working  of  a  more  theory,  but  the  necessary  result  of  the 
gradually  developing  requirements  of  the  nation.  If  I  may  be  allowed 
once  more  to  revert  to  the  subject  of  sti'ict  classification,  I  would  observe 
that  by  this  means  another  serious  evil  is  prevented,  viz.,  the  irregular 
influx  of  new  pupils  into  the  different  classes  in  the  course  of  the  half 
year,  and  the  possible  over-filling  of  the  classes.  There  can  hardly  be 
anything  more  injurious  to  the  progress  of  tuition,  or  more  impeding  to 
the  exertions  of  the  masters.  It  frequently — I  should  almost  say  in- 
variably— happens  that  I  have  to  leach  beginners  in  all  the  classes,  and 
am  obliged  on  their  account  to  neglect  in  a  great  measure  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils.  Besides  this,  I  have  often  experienced  it  myself,  and  heai'd 
it  complained  of  by  others,  that  industrious  and  intelligent  boj'^s  being 
proQioted  to  a  superior  class  suddenly  change.  Their  intellect  seems  to 
become  gradually  weaker,  and  their  behaviour  deteriorates.  This  change 
for  the  worse  is  attributable  partly  to  the  boy's  unfitness  for  the  class 
on  account  of  the  want  of  previous  proper  training  for  it,  so  that  the 
mass  of  new  subjects  which  he  has  to  encounter  crushes  his  mental 
powers.and  energies  ;  and  partly  it  may  be  ascribable  to  the  fact  that 
only  one  or  two  subjects  are  made  the  prominent  study  of  a  class.  He 
then  leaves  the  rest,  though  they  may  have  been  his  favourite  studies 
before  his  promotion,  for  the  necessary  ones. 
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17,709.    I  suppose  you    -would   have  these   classes   divided   with        Dr.  K. 
reference  to  the  separate   subjects  of  instruction  ;   for  instance,  you     Dammann. 
would  have  a  German  class  and  a  Latin  class  ;  you  would  not  have  the  Tl        ,. 

boys  all  mingled  in  one  class  ? — ^Not  exactly  so  ;  every  class  should  ^^ 

have  its  own  well  balanced  curriculum.  Pupils  sliould  be  required,  so 
far  as  practicable,  to  pass  equally  well  in  all  the  different  subjects,  and 
not  leave  their  class  unless  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  all  the 
work  done  in  that  class. 

17.710.  With  regard  to  the  subjects  of  study  in  our  middle  class 
schools,  have  you  any  observations  to  make  upon  that.  Do  you 
consider  them  too  numerous  or  not  well  selected  :  or,  in  short,  what  has 
been  the  result  of  your  observation  on  that  point  ? — ^I  believe  that  more 
subjects  are  taught  in  the  continental  schools.  Latin  and  Greek  appear 
to  me  to  preponderate  in  English  schools '  to  the  disadvantage  of  other 
studies  ;  in  fact,  other  things  seem  to  be  of  little  account. 

17.711.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  improve 
in  that  respect,  and  that  more  importance  is  attached  to  other  branches 
of  knowledge  than  used  to  be  the  case  in  this  country  ? — I  believe  there 
is  a  tendency  to  improve  ;  and  considering  the  exceedingly  small  pro- 
portion of  successful  students  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  of  students  who 
in  after  years  continue  their  classical  studies,  I  do  not  see  that  this 
important  position  of  those  two  subjects  can  be  fairly,  and  with  justice 
to  other  branches,  maintained. 

17.712.  You  mentioned  Latin  and  Greek  together  ;  do  you  think 
those  two  languages  are  exactly  on  a  par  in  point  of  value  with  refer- 
ence to  middle  class  education  ? — They  are  generally  classed  together  ; 
that  is  the  reason  why  1  mentioned  them  one  with  the  other. 

17.713.  Taking  Latin,  for  instance  ;  do  you  think  there  is  no  advan- 
tage in  giving  some  knowledge  of  Latin  to  a  boy  of  the  middle  class  ? 
— A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  most  desirable,  and  it  is  my  conviction  that 
the  classical  studies  ought  always  to  form  part  of  a  liberal  education  ; 
but  they  should  not  preponderate  to  the  detriment  of  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  at  least  not  in  schools  whose  pupils  do  not  all  enter  upon 
academic  or  exclusively  classical  studies.  In  the  case  of  not  purely 
classical  schools,  branches  more  immediately  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  practical  life  ought  to  enjoy  an  especial  consideration.  These  things 
once  learnt  at  school,  much  time  and  trouble  is  saved  in  after  life. 
Besides,  by  making  certain  subjects  too  prominent,  pupils  are  systema- 
tically taught  to  disregard  the  neglected  subjects,  and  with  the  subjects 
the  masters  who  teach  them  ;  and  it  often  happens  that  masters  have,  in 
addition  to  the  difficulties  thus  thrown  in  their  way,  to  bear  the  blame 
of  a  bad  system,  foj'  the  results  of  which  they  cannot  reasonably  be 
responsible. 

17.714.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  that  is  the  case  with  mathe- 
matical teaching  so  far  as  you  have  obseiwed  ? — I  think  with  almost 
everything  except  Latin  and  Greek. 

17.715.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  case,  speaking  generally,  with  all 
the  schools  of  England  so  far  as  you.  know  ? — I  have  heard  the  same 
charge  brought  against  several. 

17.716.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  May  I  ask  if  your  experience  in  English 
schools  extends  beyond  the  school  at  Birmingham  ? — Yes,  1  have  had 
«,n  insight  into  others. 

17.717.  Have  you  been  practically  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  other 
schools  ? — I  have. 

17.718.  Grammar  schools  ? — Yes. 

17.719.  {Mr.  Acland.)  In  what  parts  of  the  country  ? — Li  Yorkshire. 
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Dr.  K.        T  have  been  in  Huddersfield  College  and  Collegiate  school,  in  the 
Dammann,      Wakefield  Proprietary,  the  present  Grammar  school,  &c. 
lothM     1866        17,720.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  some  of  the  private  schools  of 
^^        '  England  great  attention  is  paid  to  mathematics,  and  considerable  pro- 
ficiency attained  in  that  subject  ? — I  am  quite  aware  of  it,  but  I  am 
speaking  more  especially  of  the  schools  I  know,  compared  with  German 
schools  of  the  same  description. 

17.721.  {Lord  Lyttellon^  What  other  subjects  of  instruction  do  you 
suggest  should  bo  introduced,  which  are  not  now  taught  ? — Natural 
science,  for  instance  ;  also  history  is  neglected. 

17.722.  How  far  do  you  carry  that  observation,  that  it  is  neglected — 
in  all  the  schools  with  which  you  have  been  acquainted  ? — Historical 
instruction  is  confined  to  the  learning  of  chronological  data  of  English, 
Roman,  and  Greek  history.  I  do  not  see  that  any  particular  point  is 
made  of  the  systematic  "  teaching  "  of  history. 

17.723.  Is  that  the  case  in  King  Edward's  school  at  Birmingham  ? — 
It  is  in  all  the  English  schools  which  I  know. 

17.724.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Are  you  quite  convinced  that  the  teaching  of 
the  science  of  history  is  a  subject  suited  to  boys  ? — I  should  say  so  ;  at 
least  it  is  made  a  necessary  study  on  the  continent,  and  it  answers 
exceedingly  well.  Boys  are  fond  of  the  study,  and  no  doubt  it  has  a 
good  influence  on  the  training  of  them  generally. 

17.725.  {Lord  Lyttelton,)  Do  you  think  history  might  be  taught 
more  comprehensively  than  it  is  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

17.726.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Are  there  good  text  books  on  history  in 
England  ? — I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  them.  I  have  seen 
some  text  books  ;  they  are  very  different  from  similar  books  used  on 
the  continent,  and  would  not  be  well  adapted  to  the  methods  pursued 
in  the  teaching  of  history  in  German  schools. 

17.727.  What  are  the  subjects  in  natural  science  that  you  would 
propose  to  introduce  ? — Al  that  is  generally  comprised  |in  the  term 
"  Natural  Science,"  so  far  as  it  is  found  useful  in  the  education  of 
youth. 

17.728.  Mechanics  ? — That  would  be  included. 

17.729.  Hydrostatics?  —  Also.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  such 
matters  are  taught,  but  not  so  extensively  as  might  be. 

17.730.  Would  you  propose  chemistry? — Certainly,  physical  geo- 
graphy, astronomy,  mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  zoology,  &c. 

17.731.  Have  you  any  expei'ience  of  the  effect  of  teaching  in  natural 
science  in  Germany  ? — I  have  not  any  personal  experience  ;  I  only 
know  that  men  who  are  afterwards  engaged  in  pursuits  where  a  know- 
ledge of  it  is  applicable  find  it  a  great  convenience  to  have  been  taught 
these  matters  in  the  schools  previously. 

17.732.  But  it  is  within  your  knowledge  that  the  natural  sciences  do 
constitute  a  subject  of  education  in  German  schools  ? — Decidedly. 

17.733.  Is  natural  science  substituted  for  classical  learning,  or  is  it 
taught  concurrently  ? — Concurrently  ;  it  is  by  no  means  substituted. 
In  fact,  in  the  German  gymnasia  the  classics  take  the  most  prominent 
part,  but  other  subjects  ai-e  not  on  that  account  neglected ;  they  are 
most  thoroughly  taught  as  well,  and  the  art  is  to  introduce  one  subject 
after  the  other  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  one  does  not  stand  in  the 
others'  way  and  Impede  the  progress  in  them  ;  so  that  certain  subjects 
are  introduced  at  one  period  and  cease  at  another,  where  new  subjects 
come  in  and  are  continued. 

17.734.  About  what  age  and  at  what  stage  of  progress  do  boys  begin 
the  study  of  natural  science  in  the  schools  in  Germany  to  which  you 
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are  referring  ? — I  should  say  it  would  depend  on  the  character  of  the      ^''-  •^• 
school  ;  iu  the  Real  Schule  they  would  probably  begin  sooner  than-  in      Dammam. 
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17.735.  Would  they  begin  the  study  of  natural  science  earlier  than 

15  or  16  ? — I  should  say  perhaps  about  14,  if  not  earlier. 

17.736.  Would  it  be  the  objects  of  science  simply,  or  would  it  be  a 
scientific  treatment  of  the  materials  of  science  ? — There  would  1)6  a 
kind  of  propaedeutic  instruction  dealing  with  facts  and  data,  and  a 
more  scientific  instruction  would  be  given  afterwards. 

17.737.  Is  science  made  of  such  importance  in  these  schools  as  to 
occupy  a  part  of  the  education  of  all  the  boys,  or  is  it  only  applied  to  a 
certain  portion  for  some  specific  purpose  ? — AH  the  boys  entering  a 
certain  class  must  pass  the  whole  curriculum  of  that  class.  If  science 
is  taught  in  a  class  all  the  boys  are  expected  to  pass  through  the  study, 
but  if  there  are  sufficiently  weighty  reasons  why  a  boy  should  not  go 
on  with  it  he  may  be  exempt  ;  the  director  would  have  power  to  allow 
the  boy  to  discontinue  the  study. 

17.738.  But  the  principle  of  the  school  would  be  this,  that  every  boy 
arrived  at  a  certain  stage  should  have  a  course  in  natural  science  ? — 
Yes,'  so  far  as  I  understand  it. 

17.739.  {Mr.  Acland.)  A  distinguished  professor  of  chemistry  in 
connection  with  agriculture  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  Germany 
it  has  lately  been  found  that  chemistry  is  not  so  good  an  instrument  of 
education  as  it  was  thought,  and  that  it  is  dropping  into  comparative 
disrepute:  does  your  experience  contradict  that  ? — I  have  no  experience 
in  that  direction  ;  I  do  not  know  the  extent  to  which  it  is  taught,  or  to 
which  it  has  been  made  a  vehicle  of  education. 

17.740.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  any  other  subjects  besides  those  to  which 
you  have  referred  enter  into  the  school  course  in  Germany  ? — One  oi 
the  principal  subjects  is  the'German  language  and  literature,  and  this  is 
again  a  subject  which  I  think  very  much  neglected  in  English  schools. 

17.741.  Do  you  mean  that  the  German  language  and  literature  is 
neglected  in  England  ? — I  mean  the  mother  tongue.  I  have  here  the 
plan  of  a  school  at  Berne,  which  may  give  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
subjects  are  distributed  over  the  time  at  command.  It  is  a  gymnasium 
of  eight  classes,  and  these  are  the  hours  weekly  attributed  to  the 
diflferent  subjects  : — Divinity  13,  German,  24,  Latin  55,  Greek  37, 
Hebrew  6,  French  24,  history  20,  geography  10,  mathematics  32, 
natural  science  8,  drawing  13,  writing  6,  singing  10,  and  gymnastics 
10.  I  have  extracted  this  from  an  article  which  is  worth  consideration 
and  written  by  a  prominent  school  man,  and  which  lately  appeared  in 
the  "  Neues  Schweizerisches  Museum,"  3rd  part  for  1865,  in  an  article 
entitled  "  Gymnasial-Chronik." 

17.742.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Supposing  a  boy  went  through  the  whole 
course  of  education  in  this  school,  these  numbers  would  represent  the 
relative  importance  of  each  subject  in  the  course  of  his  education  ? — 
Yes,  they  would. 

17.743.  {Mr.  Acland.')  You  think  this  a  much  better  system  than 
any  system  you  have  met  with  in  England  ? — Yes,  decidedly, 

17.744.  Can  you  point  out  to  us  in  what  respect  the  result  of  that 
teaching  is  much  better  than  the  result  of  our  English  teaching  ? — The 
result  would  necessarily  be  that  a  pupil  who  had  passed  through  all  the 
different  classes  up  to  the  highest  would  have  a  very  good  knowledge 
indeed  of  all  the  subjects  taught,  whilst  in  an  English  school,  so  far  as 
I  know,  a  boy  may  come  to  the  very  highest  class,  and  be  the  first  in 
that  class,  through  a  superior  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  alone,  and 
knowing  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  of  the  rest. 
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Dr.K.  17,746.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  system  which  you  have  indicated 

Dammann.  produces  a  better  general  discipline  of  the  mind  than  the  more  limited 
lothM  ^isfir  *-'°"^'^^  °f  <^''"*'^*i°°  ■"^^icli  y*"!  believe  to  be  common  in  England  ? — 
^^  ■  If  we  admit  that  the  more  varied  the  culture  of  the  mind  is,  the  better 
for  the  individual,  I  should  say  so.  Education  should  not  be  one-sided. 
It  is  advisable  to  bring  young  minds  into  contact  with  a  variety  of 
subjects  in  order  to  rouse  and  direct  their  various  powers  and  energies, 
to  awake  and  form  their  tastes,  and  to  call  forth  latent  talents.  The 
greater  the  variety  of  subjects  (so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  plan  of 
a  school)  the  more  are  the  chances  for  these  purposes  increased.  The 
chances  are  diminished,  however,  if  the  system  of  instruction  confines 
itself  to  only  one  or  two  branches,  and  neglects  and  causes  to  be  neglected 
others  which  may  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  individual  pupils. 
Besides  this,  1  think  it  is  generally  accepted  that  certain  studies  become 
difficult  in  later  years,  and  should  therefore  be  begun  early,  when  the 
faculties  are  pliable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  adv<autage  of  study  under 
proper  direction,  which  may  be  wanting  in  after  years. 

17.746.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  explain  to  us  the  organization  of 
the  German  schools  which  you  think  highly  of  in  their  different  depart- 
ments as  regards  the  Gymnasium  and  tlie  Eeal  Schule,  and  will  you 
please  point  out  to  ua  the  different  objects  aimed  at  in  those  two  kinds 
of  schools,  and  the  difference  of  subject  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is  rather  a 
lengthy  and  difficult  subject  to  deal  with.  The  number  of  subjects  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  taught  are  different  in  the  different 
gymnasia  and  in  the  real  schulen  ;  I  should  say  the  broad  distinction 
would  be  this,  that  in  a  Gymnasium  the  classical  element  preponderates, 
whilst  in  the  RealSclnile,  as  the  name  implies,  the  "  Realia,"  i.e.  subjects 
which  are  more  immediately  applicable  to  the  practical  business  of  life,  or 
necessary  for  commercial  pursuits,  for  artists,  and  so  on,  are  principally 
taught.  There  is  a  great  difference  again  in  the  Real  Schulen.  The 
pretensions  of  some  are  not  so  great  as  of  others  ;  I  think  they  culminate 
generally  in  the  Polytechnic  colleges.  Valuable  information  on  this  point 
maybe  found  in  the  "  Zeitschrift  fiiv  Gymnasialwesen,"  published  in 
Berlin.  Last  year's  numbers  CDntained  about  two  hundred  "Programs," 
of  difierent  Gymnasia  and  Eeal  Schulen. 

17.747.  Do  all  the  persons  who  are  intended  for  what  you  call  tiie 
learned  faculties  go  through  the  gymnasium  as  a  matter  of  course  ? — 
Most  people  who  prepare  for  the  university,  do  so  at  the  gymnasium  ; 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

17.748.  Everyone  must  go  through  the  University  to  obtain  a  position 
in  a  learned  profession,  must  he  not  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule,  but  there  are 
exceptions.  A  considerable  number  of  autodidacts  have  attained  to 
high  positions  in  church  or  state,  or  in  the  Universities. 

17.749.  The  principal  object,  as  I  understand,  in  the  gymnasium  is 
classics  ;  after  classics  what  subject  is  considered  of  most  importance  in 
the  gymnasium  ? — I  should  say  mathematical  and  physical  science. 

17.750.  Will  you  explain  what  is  the  principal  object  of  attention  in 
the  Real  Schule  ? — Mathematical  and  physical  science,  history,  arts,  and 
so  on  would  be  the  principal  objects  of  instruction. 

17.751.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  language  in  some  form? — Modern 
languages  take  a  prominent  part. 

17.752.  Is  Latin  taught  at  all  in  the  Eeal  Schule  ? — Yes,  though  not 
so  prominently  as  at  the  gymnasium. 

17.753.  Is  it  taught  to  all  the  boys,  or  only  to  those  who  wish  to 
select  that  subject  ? — I  believe  at  a  certain  point  it  is  made  optional 
Some  Eeal  Schulen  are  connected  with  a  gymnasium. 

17754.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Is  Greek  taught  at  aU  in  the  Real  schools  ? 
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— ^I  do  not  think  it  is,  unless  it  were  in  the  lower  classes  of  a  combine!  Dr.  K. 

Gymnasium  and  Heal  Schule,  where  the  instruction  is  the  same  for  all  Bammann. 

the  pupils.  T2 

17.755.  (^Mr.  Acland.)  Is  it  easy  for  a  boyin    a  Eeal  Schule  to  ^PthMayi86G 
pass  into  a  Gymnasium,  and  so  to  rise  to  the  highest  point  of  liberal 
education  ? — There  is  no  difficulty  in  his  way  if  he  wishes  to  do  so  ;  but 

he  will  have  to  submit  to  an  examination. 

17.756.  At  what  age  do  boys  generally  leave  the  Real  Schule  ? — ^At 
different  ages. 

17.757.  Do  they  ever  remain  as  late  as  18  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

17.758.  So  that  the  Real  Schule  would  not  exactly  be  a  model  for  a 
school  for  English  tradesmen  and  farmers  who  wished  to  enter  into 
business  at  14  ? — The  lower  classes  of  it  would. 

17.759.  Do  you  think  from  your  own  knowledge  of  England  and 
Germany  that  some  important  suggestions  might  be  bon-owed  from 
those  Real  Schulen  for  the  education  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  middle 
class,  especially  small  shopkeepers  and  mechanics  ? — I  should  certainly 
say  yes  ;  many  subjects  taught  in  a  Real  Schule  might  be  introduced 
with  advantage  into  the  education  of  those  schools  where  the  named 
boys  would  attend. 

17.760.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Is  it  a  common  practice  for  boys  to  proceed 
from  the  Real  Schulen  to  the  Gymnasium  ? — ^Not  a  common  practice,  I 
should  say. 

17.761.  In  fact  then  we  are  to  look  at  them  as  two  distinct  and  separate 
schemes  of  education  ? — I  mentioned  befoi-e  that  they  are  sometimes 
combined.  There  are  Gymuasia  and  Real  Schulen  which  go  parallel 
the  one  with  the  othei".  In  the  lower  classes  the  education  is,  if  no  i 
entirely,  almost  the  same,  and  only  at  a  certain  point  the  establishment 
branches  into  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Real  Schule. 

17.762.  What  do  you  think  the  most  important  subjecf,s  for  the 
younger  boys  to  cari-y  on  together.  The  object  of  my  question  has 
reference  to  this,  whether  you  think  we  begin  classics  too  eai'ly  in 
England  ? — That  is  a  disputable  matter,  and  altogether  dejiends  on  the 
opinion  of  different  people. 

17.763.  Is  it  the  practice  in  Germany  for  those  Avho  intend  to  be 
philologists  and  scholars  to  begin  classics  as  early  as  tliey  begin  them 
in  England  ? — Yes,  quite  as  early. 

17.764.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  that  is  a  bad  practice, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  confine  the  attention  of  the  young  to 
more  tangible  and  less  abstract  studies,  and  to  postpone  the  severer  study 
of  language  ? — My  own  opinion  is  that  the  study  of  language  should 
begin  with  the  mother  tongue,  and  all  the  suceeding  instruction  in 
languages  should  be  based  upon  that.  Tlie  boys  should  be  perfectly 
familiar  and  conversant  with  the  elements  of  grammar,  have  learnt  to 
express  themselves  pretty  fluently  and  correctly,  orally  and  in  writing, 
and  then  begin  the  study  of  other  languages. 

17.765.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  What  languages  ? — ^Any  language  which  might 
be  thought  desirable. 

17,765.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  the  principle  which  you  have 
laid  down  is  as  easy  to  be  applied  in  the  English  language,  which  has  so 
few  inflections,  as  in  German  ;  is  it  not  more  difficult  to  teach  grammar 
in  English  than  it  is  in  German  ? — To  obtain  a  general  acquaintance 
with  language,  I  should  say  the  English  language  is  as  good  a  ground  to 
build  on  as  any  other. 

17,767.  If  the  boy  was  really  taught  to  write  with  intelligence  and 
a,ccuracy  in  his  own  mother  tongue  in  England  your  object  would  still 
be  attained  ? — I  believe  so. 
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_Dr.  K.  17,768.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  After  having  made  the  boj  a  fair  master  of 

Damnmin.     jjjg  mother  tongue,  what  languages  would  you  prefer  to  take  next  ? — 

10th  May  1866.  ^^^'^l  would  bo  most  eligible,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  after  the  previous 

'  training  there  would  not  be  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  acquiring 

Latin  as  there  are  now,  because  the  great  difficulty  to  contend  with  now 

is  to  give  boys  notions  and  ideas  by  means  of  a  foreign  language  which 

they  might  have  easily  acquired  before  by  a  study  of  their  own. 

17.769.  It  would  amount  to  this,  that  you  would  prefer  to  give  a  boy 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  grammar  through  his  mother  tongue,  before 
proceeding  to  any  other  language  ? — Quite  so. 

17.770.  {Mr.  Baines.)  The  Huddersfield  College,  I  think,  is  a  large 
institution  comprising  a  very  considerable  number  of  boys,  and  con- 
sidered a  very  successful  institution  ? — It  is  a  very  superior  school. 

17.771.  There  are  upwards  of  100  boys  ? — Yes,  I  have  known  a 
larger  number  ;  I  believe  at  one  time  there  were  at  least  180,  if  not  more. 

17.772.  You  taught  German  in  that  college  for  some  time  ? — I  did. 

17.773.  Have  you  any  order  of  introducing  the  various  subjects  of 
instruction  which  you  mentioned.  You  mentioned  those,  for  instance,  in 
the  Berne  school.  Is  there  any  order  of  introducing  them ;  the  simplest 
and  easiest  and  most  elementary  first  ? — Exactly  so. 

17.774.  Can  you  state  the  order  in  which  they  are  introduced? — I 
am  not  personally  acquainted  with  that  particular  school,  and  much  is 
always  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  director.  A  practical  schoolman 
knows  how  different  subjects  are  to  be  introduced  one  after  the  other,  so 
as  not  to  impede  the  proper  progress  of  study. 

17.775.  You  have  no  fixed  order  ;  they  might  vary,  the  general  rule 
being  the  simplest  and  easiest  to  be  taken  first  ? — That  is  the  rule. 

17.776.  {Lord  Taunton.)  With  reference  to  theposition  of  masters  in 
this  country,  is  there  any  material  difference  in  that  respect,  as  far  as  you 
see,  between  the  masters  here  and  those  in  Germany  ? — I  believe,  with 
the  exception  of  the  masters  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  schools,  audof 
the  head  master,  the  masters  in  England  are  not  in  so  good  a  position 
socially. 

17.777.  Yon  are  aware  that  in  this  country  the  tuition  in  many  of  our 
schools  is  united  to  the  position  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  those  cases  there  is  a  high  social  position  always  accorded 
to  the  master  ? — Certainly. 

■  17,778.  I  presume  your  observation  rather  applies  to  masters  who  ai'e 
not  clergymen  ? — The  fact  of  a  master  being  a  clergyman  gives  him  a 
better  position. 

17.779.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  mean  as  a  schoolmaster? — Yes. 

17.780.  {I^ord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  it  very  desirable  that  in- 
dependently of  a  master  being  a  clergyman  his  position  should  be  one 
of  considerable  social  respect  ? — It  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable. 

17.781.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  that  increased  con- 
sideration might  be  given  to  those  who  exercise  the  profession  of 
schoolmaster  ? — I  believe  that  much  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the 
masters  are  salaried.  If  a  master  is  badly  salaried  he  is  badly 
esteemed. 

17.782.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Is  everybody  in  Germany  allowed  to  teach, 
or  must  every  teacher  have  a  legal  qualification  ? — He  must  have  a  legal 
qualification. 

17.783.  So  that  in  fact  it  comes  to  be  a  State  profession,  and  therefore 
he  takes  his  rank  accordingly  ? — Yes,  the  fact  of  his  being  a  servant 
of  the  State  gives  him  a  respectable  position  in  the  state  ho  serves. 

17.784.  {I^ord  Taunton.)  The  masters  obtain  certificates  after  exami- 
nation ? — They  do. 
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17.785.  By  whom  are  those  certificates  given  ? — By  the  State.  Br.  K. 

17.786.  And  they  are  compulsory.     A  master  cannot  hold  a  master-      Dammami. 
ship  of  certain  schools  without  these  certificates  ? — 'No,  he  cannot.  ,  ~ 

17.787.  {Dr.   Storrar.)    Are  these   certificates   simply  evidence  pf  lOthMay  I8fa6. 
scholastic  attainment,    or    are    they   also    certificates   of  capacity   in 

teaching  ? — Of  capacity  in  teaching  also,  and  more  especially  so. 

17.788.  After  a  schoolmaster  has  got  to  a  certain  stage  of  scholarship 
himself,,  is  he  subjected  to  any  process  by  which  he  can  be  instructed  in 
the  ai-t  of  teaching  ? — Yes,  he  is.  In  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasia, 
for  instance,  the  young  masters  have  to  teach  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  director.     They  have  to  serve,  as  it  were,  an  apprenticeship. 

17.789.  Does  the  requirement  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  extend  even 
to  the  highest  class  of  teachers  ? — The  highest  class  of  teachers  can  only 
rise  from  the  young  masters.  No  amount  of  attainment  would  justify 
a  master  in  holding  a  position  which  only  an  experienced  master  ought 
to  occupy. 

17.790.  Then  every  head  master  must  have  sprung  from  the  ranks  ? 
— He  must  have  had  long  experience  in  tuition  himself.  He  must  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  school  management  and  tuition  in  every 
detail. 

17.791.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  are  aware  that  in  different  classes  of 
society  in  this  country  there  is  a  good  deal  of  gratuitous  education  given  ? 
— Yes,  I  know  it. 

17,79.2.  Is  it  much  less  so  in  Germany  ? — Wherever  it  is  possible  it 
is  required  that  something  should  be  paid  for  the  instruction,  because 
it  is  found  practically  that  people  do  not  value  what  they  get  for 
nothing. 

17.793.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  say,  ''whenever  possible."  Does  the 
impossibility  depend  on  the  poverty  of  the  pupils  ? — Only  on  the  poverty 
of  the  pupils. 

17.794.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  in  the  middle 
class  of  this  country  that  principle  should  be  applied  without  ex- 
ception, that  every  pupil  should  pay;  because  it  may  be  assumed  in 
their  case  that  they  are  always  able  to  pay  ? — Certainly  ;  it  is  a  waste 
of  valuable  means  to  throw  education  away  on  persons  who  are  in  a 
position  to  pay  for  it. 

17.795.  Would  you  put  it  on  any  other  ground  be^des  the  general 
one,  that  they  do  not  value  what  they  do  not  pay  for  ? — Yes,  it  would 
assist  very  materially  in  procuring  masters  for  many  other  branches  of 
instruction,  and  the  masters  could  be  better  paid. 

17,796.  {Mr.  Acland.)  From  what  you  have  seen  at  Birmiugham,  what 
do  you  draw  from  your  experience  on  this  last  point,  as  to  payment  ? 
— My  own  impression  is  that,  as  a  great  amount  of  the  education  at 
Birmingham  is  gratuitous,  and  King  Edward's  School  so  well  endowed, 
people  do  not  value  education  very  highly.  They  are  apt  to  grumble  at 
slight,  though  necessary  expenses,  as  for  books,  &c.  Establishments 
which  are  intended  to  give  a  higher  education  do  not  thrive  in  Birming- 
ham. People  do  not  support  them,  because  for  the  greater  part  they 
require  only  a  very  moderate  amount  of  elementary  education,  and 
elementary  education,  if  not  given  for  nothing,  is  very  cheap — too 
eheap. 

The  Eev.  Mark  Pattison,  D.D.,  examined.  jiei>.  M. 

17.797.  {T^ord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  are  the  rector  of  Lincoln         '_ 

College,  Oxford  ? — Yes. 

17.798.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — Five  years. 
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Ifev.M.  17,799.  I  believe  you  have  specially  directed  your  attention  to  the 

I'attison,  n.D.  subject  of  the  education  of  girls  of  the  middle  classes  ?— Yes. 

10th  May  1866        ^  7,800.  What  is  your  general  opinion  of  the  state  of  their  education  at 

■  present  ? — Perhaps  one  might  divide  the  middle  classes  into  the  upper 

middle,  the  middle  propei-,  and  the  lower  middle,  and  perhaps  it  would 

make  my  observations  more  distinct  if  I  confine  them  to  the  upper 

middle   in   the   first   instance.     I  think  it  would  not  be   difficult  to 

organize  a  much  better  education  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  country 

for  them.    ' 

17.801.  By  the  upper  middle  I  presume  you  mean  the  daughters  of 
professional  men,  some  of  the  clergy,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

17.802.  How  are  they  principally  educated  at  the  present  time? — • 
Mainly  by  governesses,  a  few  by  select  boarding  schools,  many  of  them 
by  neither. 

17.803.  They  take  their  chance  at  home,  and  get  masters  ? — Yes. 

17.804.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Besides  governesses  in  boarding  schools, 
there  ai'e  many  in  day  schools? — Ixot  for  that  class  ;  there  may  be 
in  London,  but  not  in  the  country. 

17.805.  {Lm-d  Tattnton.')  Beginning  with  the  governesses,  is  thcrs, 
do  you  think,  a  sufficient  supply  of  comiscteut  governesses  to  meet  the 
want  of  this  class  ? — Certainly  not. 

17.806.  Going  on  to  the  boarding  schools,  what  is  the  quality  of  the 
boarding  schools  to  which  thoy  go,  speaking  generally  ? — I  could  not 
answer  that  question  ;  I  have  had  no  experience. 

17.807.  Should  you  be  inclined,  on  the  whole,  to  think  that  that  was 
a  better  education  for  a  girl  of  the  upper  division  of  the  middle  classes 
than  the  education  whicli  she  would  probably  receive  from  a  governess  ? 
— 1  think  the  principle  of  a  day  school  very  much  superior  to  the 
principle  of  a  boarding  school  for  either  girls  or  boys,  but  particularly 
for  girls.  A  great  point  is  to  continue  the  two  things,  that  the  girl 
should  live  in  the  bosom  of  her  family,  and  should  at  the  same  time  bs 
within  the  reach  of  a  competent  teacher. 

17.808.  Do  you  think  that  boarding  schools,  unless  very  strictly  and 
well  conducted,  are  apt  to  exercise  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  morals  of 
gii'ls  ? — I  would  rather  say  that  the  girl  loses  so  much  by  being  away 
from  home. 

17.809.  Taking  the  middle  class  proper,  as  you  call  them,  in  what  way 
are  the  girls  of  that  class  now  educated  ? — Chiefly  in  boarding  schools, 
I  think ;  the  class  that  is  bcloAv  the  governess  frequent  boarding 
schools. 

17.810.  Are  those  boarding  schools  pretty  good  ? — I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  schools  themselves ;  I  am  speaking  rather  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  girls  as  they  are  turned  out  of  them. 

17.81 1.  Do  you  think  their  education  satisfactory,  generally  speaking  ? 
— ^Anything  but  that,  I  should  say. 

17.812.  Is  it  very  superficial,  or  what  are  the  defects  which  you  would 
point  out  ? — They  really  appear  to  have  learnt  nothing. 

17.813.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  it  from  observing  the  results  of  exami- 
nations ;  or  in  what  way  have  you  been  acquainted  with  the  results 
of  this  education  ? — I  have  had  no  other  means  of  knowing  the 
classes  of  whom  I  speak  than  any  other  English  clergyman  has  had 
who  is  50  years  old,  and  is  married,  and  has  had  many  sisters,  and  has 
been  resident  in  a  great  variety  of  English  counties,  and  has  seen  the 
favruing  class  and  the  clerical  class,  and  something  also  of  the  daughters 
of  shopkeepers. 

17.814.  You  are  not  referring  to  any  particular  system  of  examina- 
tions ? — N"©. 
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17.815.  {Lord  Taunton.)  With  regavcl  to  the  lower  division  of  the       Bev.M. 
middle  class,  the  daughters  of  favmei-s  and  small  tradesmen  and  thriving  Patiison^.If. 
mechanics,  what  is  the  education  their  daughters  receive  ? — The  lowest  loth  May  1866 
division  of  the  middle  class  is  one  with  which  I  am  least  acquainted.     I 

perhaps  had  better  confine  myself  to  the  upper  middle  class. 

17.816.  Do  you  believe  that  the  girls  of  the  middle  classes  are  gene- 
rally worse  educated  in  proportion  to  their  brothers  in  the  same  rank  of 
life  ? — Necessai'ily  so,  because  the  brothers  in  the  same  rank  ,of  life 
have  at  least  learned  that  profession  or  trade  or  occupation  in  which 
they  are  to  earn  tlieir  bread,  whereas  the  girls  have  not  even  learned 
that. 

17.817.  Is  not  there  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  parents  to  spend 
whatever  money  they  can  spend  in  education,  rather  in  educating 
their  sons,  wiio  they  hope  will  bo  able  to  earn  their  own  bread  in 
various  walks  of  life,  'than  in  laying  it  out  on  the  education  of  their 
daughters,  whom  they  do  not  consider  in  the  same  light  ? — No  doubt. 

17.818.  {3Ir.  Acland.)  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  writings  on  the 
subject  which  we  are  now  speaking  of,  represent  the  average  state  of 
public  opinion  ? — ^It  appears  to  nic  that  a  great  deal  that  is  good  is 
written  upon  education,  but  I  do  not  tiiink  that  that  at  all  reaches 
the  class  of  Avhich  we  are  now  speaking,  it  is  entirely  fired  over  theii- 
heads. 

17.819.  What  do  you  think  is  the  prevailing  feeling  pervading  the 
middle  classes  about  girls'  education  at  the  present  time  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  will  bo  too  mucii  to  say  tliat  taking  the  average  man  of  the 
middle  class,  he  is  more  than  indifferent  to  it ;  that  he  rather  dislikes 
an  educated  woman,  that  he  prefers  a  woman  who  is  loss  educated  to 
one  who  is  more  educated. 

17.820.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  this  state  of  feeling  in  the 
middle  classes  ? — The  preference  of  the  man  for  a  less  cultivated  woman 
arises  from  his  own  want  of  culture.  There  has  been  in  the  last  50 
years  a  very  great  development  of  wealth  in  this  country,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  middle  classes.  The  middle  class  has  been  raised  many 
degrees  in  point  of  wealth,  but  its  culture,  as  I  think  one  must  see,  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  its  means ;  that  is,  it  is  raised  in 
means  and  not  raised  in  intelligence. 

17.821.  Do  you  think  that  the  tone  of  the  writing  on  the  subject  has 
been  favourable  to  progress  ?  Do  you  think  that  any  public  discussions 
have  tended  to  advance  or  retard  progress  on  this  subject  ? — I  am  afraid 
that  so  much  rhodomontade  has  been  talked  on  the  subject  of  girls' 
education,  and  it  has  been  so  mixed  up  with  another  question  of  what 
is  called  the  emancipation  of  women,  that  it  has  acted  to  frighten  the 
men. 

17822.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Your  remarks  at  the  present  time  apply  to 
the  middle  middle  class  ? — In  speaking  of  what  I  call  the  uncultivated 
man  I  am  speaking  of  the  middle  middle  class.  I  do  not  think  one 
would  say  of  the  man  of  the  upper  middle  class  that  he  could  be  called 
uncultivated. 

17,823.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Could  you  suggest  any  means  that  could 
be  adopted,  either  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  for  improving  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  of  the  middle  class  in  this  country  ? — The  suggestion  which 
I  wished  to  have  the  opportunity  of  offering  to  the  Commission  is  a 
special  one  ;  I  Vi'ouldcome  at  it  in  this  way,  that  the  subject  is  really  so 
vast,  and  what  requires  to  be  done  is  so  immense,  that  I  do  not  see  my 
v/ay  through  the  wliole  of  it ;  but  I  would  propose  that,  as  you  cannot  begin 
everywhere  at  once,  I  would  begin  at  tlie  top,  and  I  think  before  you  can 
operate  advantageously  you  must  have  a  certain  sentiment  to  meet  you 
2.  3  0 
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Reu.  M.  in  the  class  upon  whicli  you  operate.  Supposing  yon  have  a  population 
Fattison,  D.D.  who  are  entirely  apathetic  to  education  you  cannot  create  the  appetite, 
■  but  I  think  you  have  in  the  upper  middle  class  a  certahi  section  of 
1 0th  May  1866.  families — parents  and  girls — who  arc  themselves  desh'ous  of  better 
training  than  is  at  present  within  their  reach,  and  I  would  propose  that 
means  should  be  taken  by  Parliament  to  place  within  the  reach  of  those 
who  are  at  present  desiring  it  and  cannot  get  it  such  opportunities  of 
insti'nction.  I  think  that  in  every  large  town  or  thickly-peopled  district 
you  would  And  a  good  many  families  whose  daughters  were  cultivated 
to  the  point  really  to  which  they  had  had  the  opportunity  of  being  cuL 
tivated,  hut  that  they  have  no  opportviiiity  of  carrying  that  cultivation 
beyond  that  point.  Then  I  would  confine  myself  to  girls  whose 
governess  education  is  over,  say  take  a  girl  of  such  a  family  at  17 — ^begin 
at  17 — from  17  to  the  time  when  thoy  arc  settled  in  life  there  are  very 
many  valuable  years  during  which  they  have  nothing  to  do,  and  which 
years  they  fill  up  with  a  variety  of  futile  occupations,  but  they  would 
be  very  glad,  if  they  had  access  to  some  institution  or  some  good  instruc- 
tion, to  spend  at  least  a  part  of  those  years  in  frequcntmg  that  institu- 
tion. What  I  would  suggest  would  be  that  in  each  of  these  large  towns 
or  in  such  populous  neighbourfioods  an  institution  to  be  called  "  classes,'' 
or  a  "  college,"  or  v/hatever  you  like,  should  be  erected,  that  in  this 
institution  systematic  courses  of  lectures  should  be  given,  calculated  for 
intelligent  girls  of  17  and  upwards,  that  the  fee  to  each  of  these  classes 
should  be  moderate.  Of  course  the  question  immediately  arises  is  this 
to  be  a  Govei-nment  institution,  or  is  it  to  be  a  private  speculation  ? 
Looking  at  the  known  habits  of  Ecglsud  of  course  it  must  be  in  a  great 
measure  of  local  origin  and  local  management.  At  the  same  time  I 
think  that  the  experiment  of  the  arts  schools,  which  affords  one  a  cer- 
tain criterion  to  go  by,  would  justify  one  in  saying  that  it  would  gain 
very  greatly  if  it  were  so  far  organised  by  Government  that  there  should 
be  a  central  board  or  department,  or  something  in  London,  with  a  model 
school,  also  in  London,  which  should  serve  as  a  pattern  for  the  rest,  from 
which  the  others  could  diverge,  and  which  London  schools  should  train 
teachers,  male  or  female,  who  on  application  could  be  had  by  these 
provincial  institutions.  The  depai'tment,  perhaps,  might  usefully  exer- 
cise the  function  of  inspection.  Insiaection  should  not  mean  inter- 
ference, but  only  inspection.  All  those  with  whom  I  have  talked  the 
scheme  over  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
local  governing  body  of  the  institution  in  each  city  should  be  ladies. 
There  is  a  rival  scheme  of  local  government  which  proposes  that  there 
should  be  two  committees,  a  ladies'  board  and  a  man's  board,  and  that 
different  functions  should  be  attributed  to  them.  That,  perhaps,  is  a 
question  of  detail.  The  powers  of  the  local  board  should  also  be  strictly 
defined  with  a  view  to  this  point,  which  I  think  is  vital  to  the  success 
of  the  scheme,  that  sufficient  freedom  of  action  should  be  left  to  the 
superior  of  each  institution.  I  gather  that  from  the  analogy  of  grammar 
schools,  where  we  see  that  the  efficiency  of  a  grammar  school  is  greatly 
due  to  the  freedom  of  action  which  the  head  master  has  independent 
of  the  trustees.  The  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  teachers,  there- 
fore, should,  I  think,  be  lodged  with  the  superior,  to  be  confirmed,  per- 
haps, by  the  board,  but  not  initiated  by  them.  Then  comes  the  great 
question,  should  the  central  boiu'd  be  empowered  by  Government  to  offer 
pecuniary  assistance  ?  I  think  we  should  be  driven  to  ask  for  that.  I 
am  speaking  aiow  from  the  short  experience  I  have  had  in  a  little 
attempt  of  the  kind  that  we  made  at  Oxford  to  set  up  classes  of  this 
kind.  As  far  as  we  have  carried  it  yet  we  have  made  it  self-supporting, 
but  to  do  that  wo  have  been  obliged  to  confine  our  classes  to  subjects 
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for  which  there  was  a  public  demand,  and  that,  I  think,  impairs  the       lieu.  M. 
efficiency  of  the  institution.     It  would  be  advantageous,  I  thiuk,  if  the  P'Miwn,  V.D. 
institution  could  offer  instruction  in  subjects  for  which  the  public  at  ,„,,^^rf 
present  are  not  prepared  to  pay  at  a  rate  which  would  remunerate  the         ^  ^^        ' 
teacher. 

17.824.  Such  as  what  ? — ^Without  mentioning  any  particular  subject, 
such  subjects  as  without  being  perceived  to  be  of  immediate  practical 
use  in  life  would  yet  give  a  mental  training  to  the  girl. 

17.825.  {^Mr.  Acland.)  Would  you  object  to  name  the  subjects  ? — I 
have  myself  had  a  German  class,  and  I  have  found  that  for  mere  ele- 
mentary reading  of  German  I  coidd  get  a  large  class  of  girls,  quite 
enough  to  make  the  class  pay,  but  that,  I  think,  is  hardly  educational. 
The  mere  spealsing  of  German  is  a  very  useful  thing,  but  it  is  not  edu- 
cational. A  language,  and  German  particularly,  may  be  made  educa- 
tional, but  to  make  it  so  you  would  have  to  read  a  book  so  high  and 
difficult  that  the  number  you  could  get  in  the  class  would  be  Yery  small. 
In  Oxford  I  could  only  find  a  very  few  who  could  join  the  highest  class, 
and  of  course  that  would  not  pay  a  master  without  assistance.  I  only 
mention  that  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  subject. 

17.826.  Do  you  mean  then  that  no  subject  would  now  be  considered 
as  paying  except  what  is  called  accomplishments  ?— Either  as  an  accom- 
plishment or  a  useful  subject.  Therefore  we  should  be  obliged  to  go  to 
Government  to  ask  for  aid  to  pay  the  masters,  and  also  to  sink  capital 
in  finding  rooms.  Very  simple  rooms  would  answer  the  purpose,  as 
they  are  only  class  rooms,  and  as  nothing  of  the  nature  of  boai'ding  is 
required.  Class  rooms  and  a  room  for  the  superintendent  would  be  all 
that  was  wanted..  But  even  a  small  house  in  such  a  town  as  Oxford 
would  demand  that  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  1,500Z.  or  more,  should 
be  sunk  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  raise  that.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  raise  it  out  of  fees.  You  would  have  to  fall  back  either  upon  local 
subscriptions,  which  you  could  hardly  ask  for  the  class  of  girls  of  whom 
we  are  now  speaking,  nor  could  you  save  it  out  of  the  fees,  I  see  no 
other  mode  but  to  come  to  Government. 

17.827.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  In  what  way  could  Government  give  it  ? 
— ^Then,  of  course,  you  are  met  with  the  difficulty,  can  Government 
make  grants  for  a  wealthy  class  ?  That  is  really  a  question  of 
Imperial  policy,  and  I  can  hardly  pretend  to  make  any  suggestion  on 
so  wide  a  subject. 

17.828.  You  mean  a  parliamentary  grant  ? — I  mean  that  this  central 
department  should  be  empowered  by  Parliament,  and  should  by  legisla- 
tion have  the  command  over  the  purse  to  such  an  extent,  and  under 
certain  conditions  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  sink  capital,  sums  of 
money  2,0001.  or  3,000Z.  in  amount,  in  each  city. 

1 7.829.  You  were  not  speaking  of  local  rates  to  be  levied  by  law, 
but  of  some  central  grant  ? — That  perhaps  is  a  matter  of  detail.  There 
are  two  difficulties  in  coming  to  Government  for  a  grant.  The  first  is 
that  of  finance ;  can  you  ask  Government  to  advance  money  for  the 
education  of  what  you  may  call  rich  people  ?  Secondly,  there  is  the 
religious  difficulty;  are  these  schools  to  be  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  England  or  in  connection  with  no  religion  at  all  ?  It  is  the 
interest  of  aU  that  the  rich  should  be  better  trained.  I  was  rather  shy 
of  proposing  that,  for  I  am  afraid  that  would  be  said  to  be  unpractical. 
The  interest  is  so  remote  that  people  in  general  would  not  see  it. 

17.830.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
apply  some  of  the  funds  of  endowed  schools  upon  which  girls  as  well  as 
boys  may  have  a  fair  claim  to  assist  in  some  way  to  improve  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  ? — Yes,  endowments  no  doubt  might  be  made  available  for 
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p,„^Zl^n  the  education  of  girls  in  tlio  lower  middle  class,  and  even  perhaps  in 

'_         the  middle  middle  clas«. 

lOtliMay  186G.       17,831.  {Mr.  Aclnnd.)  Do  you  not  think  that  the  endowments  of  some 

of  the  grammar  schools  might  be  employed  towards  the  education  of 

the  girls  of  the  upper  middle  class  ?— I  think  so  certainly,  myself, 
but  I  hardly  think  that  public  opinion  is  as  yet  sufficiently  prepared  to 
approve  of  that  being  done.  It  is  matter  of  argument,  and  not  an 
obvious  claim.  Any  locality  possessing  a  deserted  grammar  school 
with  endowed  funds,  say  of  300/.  a-year,'  would  think  that  those  funds 
if  re-appropriated  ought  to  be  so  in  favour  of  the  class  next  below  that 
class  which  had  ceased  to  frequent  the  school.  That  is  to  say,  the 
sons  of  the  upper  middle  class  now  go  to  the  great  central  public 
schools  instead  of  going  to  the  local  grammar  school  ;  thus  the  local 
school  has  by  the  operation  of  time  ceased  to  be  a  grammar  school,  and 
is  now  claimed  by  the  class  next  below  as  a  commercial  school  or 
Realschule.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  condition  of  opinion  on  the 
subject.  For  such  le-appropriation  of  endowments  local  opmion  is  pre- 
pared. It  could  probably  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament  with  th3 
acquiesenco  of  the  locality,  or  even  with  considerable  approbation. 

17,832.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Am  I  to  understand  that  that  is  not  the 
application  of  the  funds  of  the  decayed  grammar  schools  which  yon 
would  yourself  advocate  ? — It  is  not.  I  would  wish  a  claim  to  be  put 
in  on  behalf  of  the  daughters  of  the  vipper  middle  class.  These  endow- 
ments were  left  for  that  kind  of  education  which  may  be  called  liberal. 
I  would  wish  to  see  them  continue  to  promote  an  education  of  the  same 
character,  only  as  the  sons  have  deserted  them,  let  them  now  be  enjoyed 
by  the  sisters,  who  must  necessarily  remain  at  home.  .  The  endowments 
would  thus  continue  to  be  affected  to  the  use  of  the  same  class  of 
society  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  same  standard  of  education  as 
that  to  which  they  were  originally  aflected.  The  only  change  would  be 
that  they  would  be  used  by  girls  instead  of  boys.  Their  employment 
would  still  be  eleemosynary,  for  they  would  proA^de  for  the  girls  an 
education  which  would  be  othcrvi-ise  beyond  their  reach.  For  the  real 
ditlicult3%  it  should  be  I'cmcmbcred,  is  that  in  every  locality  there  are  so 
few  of  them  that  they  cannot  combine  to  raise  money  enough  to  pay  a 
good  teacher. , 

17,833.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  us  how  this  scheme  at 
Oxford  for  the  improvement  of  the  edncatiou  of  girls  originated,  and  to 
what  extent  it  has  been  carried  ? — Probably  it  woiild  be  known  to  Lord 
Lyttelton  that  something  of  the  kind  had  been  done  by  the  Midland 
Institute  at  Birmingham.  I  think  that  they  set  something  in  motion 
before  we  did.  Ours  arose  out  of  this  practical  fact,  that  mothers 
resident  in  Oxford  complained  that  they  could  not  get  the  teaching 
that  they  wanted  for  their  daughters.  After  the  son  is  18  his  educa- 
tion is  still  carried  on  for  three  or  four  years  in  a  university,  but 
when  the  daughter  has  outgrown  the  governess  she  has  no  opportunity 
of  any  further  instruction.  We  endeavoured  to  form  classes,  bXit  we 
ha^-e  been  stopped  as  1  say  by  this  difficulty,  that  if  you  can  get  a 
subject  which  is  popular  enough  to  attract  about  1 5  pupils  in  each 
class,  out  of  the  fees  of  those  15  pupils  jou  cr.n  oiler  to  a  competent 
person  a  remuneration  which  will  justify  him  in  giving  up  his  time  to 
it,  but  if  you  can  only  get  a  few  girls  into  the  class  you  cannot  do  so 
out  of  the  fees.  Now  it  is  just  the  subjects  for  which  only  a  small 
number  can  be  got  which  give  the  touo  to  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
teaching.  You  may  get  a  class  for  French  or  Gei'raau,  or  even  for 
Latin,  but  I  think  you  want  something  more.  What  you  "want  is  to 
teach  such  a  subject,  or  some  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  something 
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of  that  mental  culture  which  is  given  by  the  university  system  to  young       Rev.  M. 
men.  Pattisoyi,  D.D. 

17.834.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  French  system  of  courses  for         • 

young  ladies  ? — I   am   acquainted   with   something   of    the    kind    in  1"th  May  1866. 
Germany.     Something  of  that  kind  has  been  done  in  Germany. 

17.835.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  system  which  might  be  copied 
advantageously  in  England  to  the  purposes  to  which  you  have  referred  ? 
— There  is  a  very  extensive  system  in  Germany  of  what  they  call 
Fortbildungsanstalten,  foi-  the  further  education  of  pei-sons  who .  have 
finished  their  Government  education,  and  it  is  pretty  nearly  complete  I 
think  for  the  lower  middle  class,  and  it  also  lias  been  extended  to  the 
middle  middle  class,  but  it  has  scarcely  reached  the  class  of  which  I 
was  speaking  ;  but  it  is  almost  entirely  for  young  men. 

17.836.  Are  there  a  good  many  yoiing  ladies  who  come  to  these 
classes,  and  do  you  carry  the  thing  out  to  any  extent  ? — We  have  only 
set  it  up  since  hist  Christinas,  but  it  has  been  talkedof  for  some  time. 
At  present  wo  have  got  39  attending  the  classeii. 

17.837.  Have  many  persons  of  distinction  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity joined  in  this  movem.ent,  I  mean  persons  like  yourself,  connected 
with  the  university  as  promoting  it  in  any  waj'  ? — No  ;  it  was  done  by 
half  a  dozen  persons,  some  of  them  ladies. 

17.838.  AVhat  class  of  society  do  these  young  ladies  come  from  ? — 
We  have  members  of  the  families  of  four  of  the  professors,  the  rest  are 
the  daughters  of  educated  citizens,  and  othci's.  Of  the  wliole  39 
attendants  in  the  classes,  20  come  from  university  families,  and  19  from 
families  not  connected  with  the  universitj^. 

17,S39.  Thej'  will  I  suppose  attend  pretty  continuously  throughout 
the  year  ? — We  have  made  our  terms  three  in  a  year,  in  imitation  of  the 
university. 

17.840.  Wliat  will  be  the  cost  of  this  species  of  education  during  the 
year  to  a  yoimg  lady  ? — Wo  put  the  fee  to  each  course  a  guinea  and  a 
half,  that  makes  foui'  and  a  half  guineas  In  the  course  of  a  year,  for  each 
subject  taught. 

17.841.  As  far  as  it  has  gone  do  they  seem  to  like  attending  these 
courses  ? — No  doubt  there  is  something  to  be  deducted  for  the  novelty 
of  it.  The  novelty  of  it  has  pleased  them  ;  I  think  they  like  it  very 
much. 

17.842.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  su'ijects  have  been  taught  ? — As  I 
say,  wc  are  now  only  in  the  middle  of  our  second  term,  and  we  should 
not  liked  to  be  judged  as  to  our  performance  or  selection  of  subjects  by 
what  we  are  actually  teacliing  now,  for  wc  are  not  satisfied  with  it  other- 
wise than  as  a  beginning.  As  you  may  suppose  the  first  subjects 
thought  of  ivere  French  and  German,  history  and  Latin  was  added.  We 
ventured  this  term  to  add  what  we  have  called  "  mental  philosophy," 
we  had  doubts,  at  first,  as  to  the  practicability  of  such  a  subject,  but  it 
has  been  very  well  done,  and  though  the  class  is  not  a  large  one,  it  has 
been  most  attentive  and  interested. 

17.843.  {Mr.  Aclcmd.')  Have  you  done  anything  to  introduce  a  mora 
sound  teaching  in  music  ? — ^No  ;  we  thought  we  had  better  not  attempt 
that,  we  have  no  room. 

17.844.  I  mean  as  to  the  laws  of  harmon)',  the  superficial  way  in 
which  music  is  now  taught  being  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  education. 
Have  you  considered  that  question  ? — Yes  ;  if  we  could  get  a  house  we 
should  be  very  glad. 

17.845.  Do  you  think  that  one  of  the  great  wants  of  girls'  teaching? 
— Yes. 
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P  /!•"'■ '^n       ^'^'^46.  (Lord   Taunton.)  Do  you  at  all  resort   to  tlic  principle  of 
1  amson,  j>.u.  emulation  in  tho  instruction  of  these  young  ladies  ? — No,  we  do  not. 
iOthMayi866.       ^'^'^47.  {Mr.  Aoland.)  What  have  you  done  with  regard  to  arithmetic, 
"  01'  anything  approaching  to  mathematical  teaching,  or  what  do  you  pro- 
pose to  do  ? — We  should  like  to  have  a  class  in  mathematics.     Wc  think 
we  have  too  much  of  iho  merely  useful,  in  fact  we  look  upon  our  ele- 
mentary classes  in  French  and  German  as  only  introductoiy  to  a  better 
and  moi-e  complete  system.     When  we  have  got  the  pupils  together  we 
shall  be  ready  to  teach  them  other  things. 

17.848.  Do  you  not  think  that  tho  routine  way  in  which  arithmetic 
is  taught  by  governesses  is  one  of  the  serious  defects  of  the  serious 
defects  of  education  ? — ^Yes. 

17.849.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  drawing,  have  you  dealt  with 
that  ? — Perhaps  in  giving  the  history  of  these  classes  at  Oxford  I 
should  have  said  that  we  had  begun  last  year  with  an  art  school,  as  it 
Avas  the  success  cf  the  art  school  last  winter  that  encouraged  us  to 
engage  in  this  further  attempt. 

^  17,850.  Do  you  think  it  important  with  reference  to  the  education  of 
girls  that  art  should  be  taught  not  as  an  accomplishment,  but  on  a 
higher  principle  ? — That,  I  think,  would  be  very  desirable. 

17.851.  Do  you  think  that  drawing  should  be  taught  as  a  general 
rule  to  nearly  all  girls.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  cultivation  of  high 
artistic  genius,  but  simply  of  the  art  of  representing  form  ;  do  you 
think  that  important  ?— If  you  are  speaking  of  a  general  course  of 
education  for  girls  of  the  middle  classes,  I  think  it  should  bo  made  an 
essential  element. 

17.852.  {Lord  Lyftelton.)  Have  you  introduced  any  branch  of 
natural  science  ? — No,  vv-e  have  not.  We  have  not  even  come  to 
mathematics.  Wo  should  like  as  our  next  step  to  have  a  class  in 
mathematics,  but  the  number  who  could  join  in  a  class  of  mathematics 
would  probably  be  so  small  that  we  could  not  pay  a  teacher  for  doing 
it. 

17.853.  Have  you  taught  chemistry  or  botany,  or  any  such  subject  ? — 
I  do  not  think  we  should  think  of  chemistry. 

17.854.  But  as  to  the  simple  sciences  of  observation,  such  as  botany, 
you  have  not  introduced  them  ? — No. 

17.855.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  importance 
of  any  branch  of  natural  science  in  reference  to  the  training  of  girls  ? — 
Supposing  you  had  an  unlimited  command  of  funds  and  were  able  to 
erect  a  complete  course  of  college  training  for  girls  above  17,  girls  who 
had  finished,  and  supposing  you  were  to  divide  it  in  to  what  you  may 
call  the  literary  side  and  the  scientific  side,  I  do  not  think  either  of 
those  would  be  complete  without  the  other. 

17.856.  {Lord  Lyttelton^  Under  what  management  have  you  placed 
this  attempt  ? — There  is  no  organization,  it  is  managed  by  those  who 
originated  it. 

■17,857.  Are  there  any  ladies  ? — There  are  some  ladies, 

17.858.  Are  you  thinking  of  any  more  permanent  and  systematic 
organization  and  government  ? — As  we  have  already  got  39  pupils  we 
hope  that  it  will  go  on  and  that  it  will  enlarge  itself,  and  if  it  enlarges 
itself,  we  should  endeavour  to  organize  it  on  the  principle  I  mentioned 
just  now,  of  having  a  committee  or  governing  body  half  and  half. 

17.859.  How  many  teachers  have  you  ? — We  have  only  those  five 
classes,  French,  German,  history,  Latin,  and  mental  philosophy. 

17.860.  You  are  able  to  pay  them  ? — Out  of  the  fees. 

17.861.  {Lord  Taunton.)  T  suppose  in  Oxford  you  have  pai-fcicular 
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advantages  in  the  way  of  obtaining  very  competent  and  superior  masters       Jiev.  M. 
in   tlae   different   branches  of.  instruction  ? — Yes  ;   after   tlie  financial  Pattison,  V.I). 
difficulty  that  would  be  the  great  difficulty  in  any  other  town  except  ,„.,  7j^ 
London,  or   a   university  town.     In  Manchester,  or   in   a   town   like  ^^ 

Brighton,   or  Cheltenham,  where  there  are  good  grammar  schools,  it 
might  be  done,  but  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  in  other  places. 

17.862.  In  an  ordinary  country  town  there  would  be  considerable 
•difficulty,  except  at  great  expense,  in  procuring  competent  masters  ? — 
Yes. 

17.863.  {Mr  Acland.)  Would  not  that  right  itself  in  proportion  as 
the  education  of  the  male  sex  in  the  middle  classes  develops  itself  ? — 
No  doubt. 

17.864.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Are  there  any  other  points  with  reference 
to  this  subject  as  to  which  you  are  disposed  to  favour  the  Commission 
with  your  opinion  ? — I  have  gone  into  the  details  of  the  teaching, 
whether  the  teachers  of  girls  should  be  women  or  men.  That  is 
certainly  a  disputable  point,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  decided 
opinion  can  be  given  one  way  or  the  other,  but  I  think  the  age  of  the 
girls  makes  a  good  deal  of  diffisrence  with  respect  to  that,  for  instance, 
for  girls  under  16  or  17,  probaly  a  female  teacher  is  better,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  have  a  male  teacher  for  young  girls.  Women  can  be  found 
who  are  perfectly  competent  to  teach  the  elementary  subjects,  but  when 
you  come  to  a  really  educational  subject  and  to  have  that  taught  in  an 
educational  way,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  teaching  the  thing,  but  for 
the  sake  of  improving  the  girl,  then  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to 
fmd  women  sufficiently  competent,  at  least  at  present. 

17.865.  {Dr.  Sfon-ar.)  You  make  that  remark  in  view  of  the  present 
state  of  defective  education  amongst  females  ? — ^Yes. 

17.866.  The  time  might  arrive  when  the  question  might  be  more 
open  than  it  is  now  ? — Yes. 

17.867.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  periodical  examinations 
of  the  colleges  should  be  held,  and  should  they  be  conducted  by  govern- 
ment examiners,  or  by  university  examiners,  or  by  whom  ? — I  must 
say  that  I  am  strongly  against  public  examinations  for  both  girls  and 
boys  after  a  certain  age,  if  they  can  be  done  without. 

17.868.  You  have  had  some  opportunities  of  observing  the  effiset  of 
systems  of  examination  which  have  been  set  on  foot  lately,  what 
judgment  have  you  formed  as  to  their  effect  or  tendency? — I  (hink 
the  Cambridge  examination  for  girls  has  had  an  excellent  effiset  in 
awakening  the  schools,  and  directing  public  opinion  to  the  great  defect 
of  those  schools. 

17.869.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  effect  of  those  examinations  and 
also  of  the  examinations  of  both  universities  for  boys  is  more  direct  in 
calling  attention  to  deficiencies  than  as  a  permanent  means  of  guiding 
the  education  ? — I  think  there  is  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  examina- 
tion movement  when  the  evils  of  the  examination  begin  to  overbalance 
its  advantages  ;  that  is  the  point  when  an  organized  system  of  preparing 
for  these  examinations  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  examination,  when 
that  point  is  reached  then  I  think  the  evils  of  the  examination  become 
veiy  great. 

17.870.  In  making  that  statement  are  you  confining  yourself  to  what 
are  called  local  examinations,  and  how  do  you  draw  the  distinction 
between  the  effect  of  those  examinations  and  the  effect  of  the  university 
examinations  of  undergraduates  on  the  teaching  given  in  the  colleges  ? 
— ^Tho  standard  of  the  middle  schools  was  so  deplorable  that  the  move- 
ment was  very  much  wanted  and  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
.giving  a  shake  to  the  whole  system.     But  now  I  think  that  has  been 
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liev.  M.       done,  and  if  the   examinations   are  continued  many  years  the  whole 

Pattison,  P.P.  organization  of  the  scliool  will  be  modelled  not  on  what  is  best  to  be 

lOthMav  1866  *^"S'it  ^  on  the  best  mode  of  teaching  it,  but  on  the  examination  given, 

■  that  is,  the  school  will  follow  the  examination,  and  not  the  examination 

follow   the  school,  and  when  that  has  taken  place,  then  I  think   the 

examination  will  have  lost  its  advantages. 

17.871.  Does  not  that  principle,  broadly  stated,  apply  to  university 
examinations,  and  seeing  that  we  can  hardly  dispense  with  them,  caa 
we  draw  any  other  conclusion  but  that  examinations  arc  more  or  less  a 
necessary  evil  ? — I  am  afraid  that  examinations  are  almost  a  necessary 
evil,  in  the  universities  at  any  rate  a  man  would  bo  thought  a  Quixote 
who  proposed  to  dispense  with  them  as  things  are  at  present.  But  I 
have  seen  so  much  of  the  evils  of  examination  in  the  university,  an  evil 
Avhich  is  yearly  increasing  in  proportion  as  we  perfect  the  examination 
system,  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  engage  female  education,  which  is  now 
at  its  beginning,  in  a  system  which  will  bring  with  it  what  we  see  it  h.ri 
brought  with  it  in  the  case  of  boys. 

17.872.  {Lord  Lyttelton,')  Do  you  think  it  is  an  inevitable  evil, 
that  the  schools  will  follow  the  standiird  of  cxamip.ations  ;  might 
not  the  examinations  be  so  conducted  as  to  turn  that  into  a  good  ? 
— I  have  examined  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and  I  may  say  that  the 
whole  effort  of  an  examiner  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  is  to  defeat 
the  system  which  is  being  set  up  about  London  of  getting  up  boys  to 
pass  the  examination,  but  I  i-eally  do  not  think  that  llie  examiners  ai-e 
very  successful  in  defeating  it. 

17.873.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  think  the  cram  is  too  strong  for  the 
examiners  ? — Yes. 

17.874.  Are  wc  to  draw  the  conclusion  in  reference  to  feinale 
education  that  yon  would  rather  trust  to  the  indirect  effect  of  raising 
the  standard  of  cnlture  among  men,  coupled  with  opportunities  for  girls, 
rather  than  to  any  direct  examination  of  girls  ? — 1  would  dwell  very 
hopefully  upon  one  difference  whicli  I  have  observed  between  dealing 
with  boys  (I  was  a  college  tutor  for  many  years)  and  dealing  with 
girls,  that  whereas  j'ou  had  in  some  measui-e  io  drive  the  boys  and  to 
make  them  learn,  the  girls  come  to  you  and  want  to  learn. 

17,87i3.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  think  there  are  special  disadvan- 
tages in  a  system  of  public  examination  for  girls,  from  their  constitution 
mentally  or  pliysicall}'  ? — I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  myself,  but 
I  see  that  the  evidence  of  experienced  female  teachers  is  against  such 
a  supposition. 

17.876.  Do  you  think  that  theobjoctions  are  of  a  general  kind  ;  that 
they  apply  to  boys  as  well  as  to  girls  ? — I  do  not  lay  any  stress  upon 
what  are  called  the  physical  or  moral  objections.  Whether  they  exist 
or  no  I  cannot  say ;  I  rest  my  objection  to  it  on  the  tendency  of  the 
examination  to  defeat  the  good  of  the  previous  education. 

17.877.  {Mr.  Acland.)  On  what  principles  would  you  say  that  the 
studies  of  girls  should  be  regulated  with  the  views  which  you  ai-enow 
putting  before  us  ? — 1  have  divided  that  in  order  to  have  a  division,  and  I 
have  classified  it  under  the  throe  heads  of  general  training,  special 
studies,  and  accomplishments.  Speaking  of  the  class  of  girls  above  17 
of  the  upper  middle  class  who  want  for  themselves  something  which 
shall  reach  the  mind  and  character,  of  course  the  thing  of  importance 
for  that  class  is  the  first  head  of  general  training.  I  do  not  think  it 
matters  what  particular  subject  you  teach  them,  provided  you  teach 
tliem  that  subject,  and  shew  them  how  to  lenrn  ihat  subject  for  them- 
selves in  a  thorough  way,  in  a  way  that  ivould  call  out  something  like 
the  higher  intellectual  faculties.      Almost  any  subject  may  bo  used  for 
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the  purpose.     Get  it  recognized  by  girls  and  by  women  that  the  oLjcet       Hev.  M. 
of  education  is  not  to  teach  this  or  that,  but  to  improve  the  person,  to  -P««"o«.  D.D. 
make  tlie  woman  more  of  a  woman.  lothM   -1866 

17.878.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  minds  and  tastes  of  young  men  on  ^^ 
the  girls  themselves  as  things  now  are.     Many  of  the  young  men  of  the 
pi-esent  day  are  becoming  very  much  devoted  to  amusement,  and  dis- 
posed to  find  amongst  girls  amusement,  perhaps,  rather  than  intei-change 

of  culture.  What  is  your  view  on  tliat  subject  ? — I  think  what  I  hear, 
if  I  may  go  by  what  I  hear  from  a  fev/  girls  of  better  education,  they 
represent  that  the  frivolity  of  the  society  into  which  they  are  thrown 
is  such  as  to  be  distasteful  to  themselves ;  that  they  are  obliged  to  join 
in  it  because  they  must  do  as  others  do. 

17.879.  Are  you  speaking  oftlie  frivolity  of  the  couvorsation  amongst 
women,  or  of  the  frivolity  of  couversatiou  between  women  and  men  ? — 
Between  women  and  men. 

17.880.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenduucy  of  the  present  day  is  for  the 
brothers  to  discourage  the  mental  culture  of  their  sisters  ? — I  hardly 
think  that  in  the  upper  middle  class.  I  think,  as  I  said  just  now, 
that  in  the  middle  middle  class  there  is  a  coarseness  about  the  man 
which  makes  Jiim  absolutely  dislike  cnltivatiou- 

17.881.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  the  upper  middle  class  there  is 
often  a  greater  amount  of  mental  culture  than  you  will  find  in  largo 
portions  of  the  class  which  is  socially  above  them  ? — That  would  be  a 
very  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer. 

17.882.  Do  you  think  that  the  enormous  accumulation  of  wealth  at 
the  present  day  is  favourable  to  tlio  advancement  of  female  education 
in  the  form  that  you  suggest,  or  that  it  places  any  difficulties  in  the 
way;  and,  if  you  think  that  it  does  plncc  difRcuUies  in  the  way,  can  yoa 
suggest  liov/  to  remove  them  ? — The  uses  of  wealth  by  the  upper  middle 
class  are  certainly  connected  with  the  level  of  education  in  that  class. 
I  think  the  mind  of  young  women  in  that  class  is  a  good  deal  taken 
up  and  diverted  from  mental  improvement  by  tlie  vast  variety  of 
channels  that  are  opened  to  them  simply  by  money,  and  not  opened  by 
manners  or  education.  In  respect  to  accomidishments  in  such  institu- 
tions as  I  have  Iseen  proposing,  of  course  accomplishments,  projierly  so 
called,  would  not  find  a  place  ;  but  that  is  not  because  we  at  all  wish 
to  have  it  thought  tlint  we  speak  contemptuously  of  accomplishments  in 
women  ;  on  the  contrary,  grace  and  I'efincment  of  manner  ai-e  objects 
to  be  aimed  at  ;  and  I  do  not  think  the  kind  of  training  which  the 
institfations  I  propose  would  give  would  at  all  interfere  with  the 
development  of  feminine  grace  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  a  refined  mind 
is  the  source  of  a  refined  manner. 

17.883.  {Lord  Taunton.')  I  believe  you  liave  turned  your  attention  to 
the  education  of  girls  of  this  class  in  Germany  ? — Yes. 

17.884.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  to  us  any  provision 
whicli  is  there  made  for  girls  under  similar  circumstances  to  the  girls 
at  Oxford  to  carry  on  their  education  after .  they  have  left  the  usual 
schools  "i — Nothing  has  been  done,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  German 
country  for  a  chiss  corresponding  to  our  u]iper  middle  class,  but  there  is 
an  almost  complete  system  of  what  they  call  improvement  institutes-  for 
boys.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  carry  it  out  also  for  girls  of  the 
lower  middle  class,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  daughters  of  small  tradesmen 
and  prosperous  mechanics.  In  Prussia  and  in  Saxony  there  is  a 
complete  network  of  these  institutions  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
country. 

17.885.  Do  you  mean  in  the  rural  districts  as  well  as  in  the  towns  ? 
— In  the  .tovras  and  in  the  populous  districts  they  gi^e  their  lessons 
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P  «"'"■  ""n  n  °^'  working  hours,  either  in  the  evening  or  on  Sundays.  In  the  dis- 
ratiison,  jjjj.  tncts  lyhere  Ihe  population  is  thinner  and  poorer  it  is  ahnost  confined  to 
lOth  May  1866   »  "^^''^^g  School.     They  range  over  all  the  interval  between  a  district 

'  where  nothing  more  of  the  kind  can  be  maintained  than  drawing  lessons 

in  the  evening  and  Berlin,  where  there  are  three  improvement  insti- 
tutes, each  giving  a  complete  course  of  middle-class  instruction  in  eight 
classes. 

17.886.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Are  you  speaking  of  girls  ? — The  system  is 
only  fully  at  work  for  boys,  it  has  only  partially  been  done  for  girls, 
and  it  has  not  been  very  successful.  The  great  difficulty  is  that  they 
cannot  go  out  at  night,  and  it  is  at  night  that  it  must  be  done.  Then 
they  do  not  like  giving  up  the  Sunday.  The  boys  will  give  up  the 
Sunday,  but  the  girls  cannot,  so  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  do  it  for 
the  girls,  but  attempts  have  been  made  in  various  counbrles,  and  at 
Stuttgart,  I  am  told,  though  I  have  not  seen  it,  there  is  a  tolerably 
complete  system  for  improvement  of  girls. 

17.887.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Are  these  schools  gratviitous  ? —I  believe 
the  plan  of  payment  has  been  found  universally  in  Germany  for  all 
schools  to  be  superior  to  the  gratuitous  plan.  It  has  been  found  abso- 
lutely necessary  even  in  the  poorest  districts  to  impose  a  fee  however 
small. 

17.888.  Are  these  institutions  instituted  and  managed  by  the  general 
government,  or  by  any  local  government  ? — The  Berlin  schools,  which 
are  tlie  three  best  schools  of  the  kind  that  I  have  seen,  are  managed 
like  other  schools  in  Berlin,  by  the  municipal  authorities,  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  the  provincial  inspector. 

17.889.  The  provincial  inspector  being  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
government  itself  ? — ^Yes. 

17.890.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Supposing  it  was  decided  by  Parliament  that 
inspection  was  desirable,  but  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  centralize  the 
whole  in  a  minister  of  Government,  do  you  think  that  the  universities 
could  supply  inspector  with  a  certain  degree  of  qualified  responsibility, 
subject  to  a  general  control  of  the  Government  ? — If  you  mean  that 
persons  who  are  present  employed  in  the  universities  could  add  that  to 
their  other  duties,  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult. 

17.891.  Do  you  think  the  universities  would  be  disposed  to  make  an 
effort,  which  would  probably  be  a  considerable  effort,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
ferring a  great  benefit  on  the  middle-class  education  of  the  country,  to 
provide  incomes  for  qualified  "inspectors  appointed  by  themselves  with 
some  geiieral  subordination  to  the  Government  of  the  country  ?— I  am 
not  authorized  to  make  any  statement  on  the  part  of  the  university. 

Adjourned. 


M.  A.  Tioche.    M_  Antonin  Eoche,  being  unable  to  give  evidence,  sent  the  following 

answers  to  eight  questions  put  to  him : 

1.  I  have  had  classes  for  youne:  ladies  four  years  in  Paris  and  30 
years  in  London.  No  such  classes  existed  in  London  30  yeai-s  ago. 
There  was  a  strong  prejudice  against  them,  and  for  the  first  10  years 
I  had  only  a  succes  (Testime  ;  the  pupils  increased  very  slowly.  Now 
I  have  three  establishments,  and  the  classes  are  very  well  attended. 

2.  The  defects  which  I  have  observed  in  my  pupils  as  the  result  of 
their  previous  education  are,  a  want  of  grammatical  knowledge,  even  in 
English,  and  an  indistinct  pronunciation  in  the  mother  tongue*     Every- 
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tiling  is  done  bj  meraoiy  with  abominable  books  of  exercises  and  keys    ^-  A..  Roche 

for  grammar,  of"  questions  and  diy  answers  for  history,  geography,  and  

astronomy.  There  is  very  little  development  of  intellectual  faculties. 
In  my  opinion,  the  negligence  of  English  grammar  and  literature  is  the 
greatest  defect  in  the  education  of  young  ladies,  the  highest  society 
included. 

3.  These  defects  I  attribute  to  the  ignorance  of  the  teachers.  The 
same  governess,  generally  English,  German,  or  Swiss,  is  engaged  to 
teach  French,  English,  German,  Italian,  music,  drawing,  8tc.  Very 
few  know  their  own  language  grammatically.  Literature  is  out  of  the 
■question,  although  it  is  the  only  way  of  teaching  the  genius  of  a 
language.  A  person  obliged  to  teach  so  many  branches  of  instruction 
may  know  a  little  of  everything,  but  nothing  thoroughly. 

4.  The  remedy  is  to  have  each  language  taught  by  natives,  and  to 
have  each  branch  of  knowledge  taught  by  special  teachers,  which  can 
be  easily  done  in  classes,  as  useful  to  governesses  as  to  pupils.  But  the 
proper  conducting  of  a  class  requires  many  qualities  in  the  professor, 
otherwise  few  pupils  attend  it  with  profit. 

5.  "With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  instructions  which  I  give,  I  may 
state  generally  that  I  teacli  grammar,  literature,  history,  geography, 
political,  historical,  and  physical,  and  astronomy,  through  the  medium 
of  the  French  language,  to  young  ladies  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18. 

6.  As  to  the  method  of  teaching  which  I  adopt,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  give  an  idea  of  my  system;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  practice 
enligJitened  hj  theory,  and  that  the  lesson  is  a  kind  of  conversation 
between  the  professor  and  the  pupils,  each  pupil  answering  in  her 
turn,  and  asking  any  question  she  pleases.  The  object  is  to  develop 
the  intellectual  faculties,  and  to  keep  up  the  attention  and  the  interest  of 
the  whole  class  during  the  entire  lesson.  Each  answer  is  paid  by  a 
counter,  and  the  highest  number  of  counters  gets  a  card,  called  a 
prisidence  and  a  sous-presidence.     Emulation  does  wonders. 

7.  I  believe  classes  might  be  established  with  success  in  every  part  of 
London,  and  in  every  town.  I  have  been  invited  to  form  classes  in 
Dublin.  I  had  formed  one  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  it  was  succeeding, 
when  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  for  want  of  time.  Many  of  my 
pupils  come  from  the  environs  of  London,  as  Sydenham,  Richmond, 
Hampton  Court,  Windsor,  Watford,  &c.,  where  classes  would  succeed. 

8.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  Lonslon  teachers  of  languages  are 
rewarded  neither  by  adequate  income  nor  by  consideration.  The  pre- 
judice against  the  profession  is  such  that  for  the  last  20  years  I  have 
found  it  impossible  to  induce  an  Englishman,  well  versed  in  his  own 
language,  to  take  charge  of  a  class  and  to  teach  grammar  to  young 
children,  and  literature  to  more  advanced  pupUs.  Every  one  is  afraid 
of  losing  his  standing  in  the  literary  world.  I  only  found  men  who 
give  their  lessons  with  books,  and  it  was  always  a  failure.  The  fact  is, 
that  a  professor  is  not  treated  by  the  parents  of  his  pupils  in  London  as  in 
Paris.  As  for  money,  a  teacher  of  languages  gets  five  or  six  shillings 
per  lesson,  whilst  people  pay  a  guinea  to  a  singei',  to  a  pianist,  to  a 
dancer,  who,  excepting  some  true  artists,  often  have  only  cultivated 
their  throat,  their  fingers,  or  their  feet.  It  is  true  that  the  most  part 
of  the  teachers  deserve  their  fate,  but  that  fate,  which  is  the  same 
for  every  one,  prevents  more  able  men  from  teaching. 
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PKKPENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 
Lord  Lyttklton. 
The  Dkan  op  Chicuksti;!:. 
Rev.  Frederick  Tkmpi.e,  D.D. 
Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P, 
Edward  Bainks,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Petkr  Erlr,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
John  Stoerar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  m  tite  Chatr. 
Deputation  from  the  Town  of  Birmingham  : — 

Edwin  Yates,  Esq.  (Mayor)  ;  Mr.  Alderman  T-Iawkes;  Mr. 
Alderman  Ryland  ;  George  Dixon,  Esq.  ;  W.  L.  Sargant, 
Esq.  ;  Rev.  Canon  Miller,  D.D.  ;  Rev.  W.  Gover,  JI.A.  ; 
Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A. 

Deputation  prom  the  Governors  of  King  Edward's    School  : — 
nepiitadons  Dr.  Lloyd  (Bailiff)  ;  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  M.  YoRKE  ;  J.  W.  Whate- 

B-/m^hiam  ^''^'  ^^"^^'  (Secretary)  ;  Rev.  C.  EvANS  (Head  Master). 

E.  Yaies,  Esq.  Edwin  Yates,  Esq.,  examined, 

3rd  .Tuly  18G6.       17,892.  {Lord   Taunton.)  I  believe  you  wish  to  make  a  short  pve- 

liminary  statement  upon  the  subject  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  School 

at  Birmingham  ? — It  devolves  upon  me,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  as 
]\Iayor  of  the  boi-ough  of  Birmingham,  briefly  to  state  to  thehonourabiii 
Commissioners,  ou  behalf  of  the  municipal  council  of  the  borough,  their 
claims  to  have  a  share  in  the  administration  of  that  most  important 
charitable  trust,  the  free  gramvnar  school  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  in 
Birmingham  ;  and  in  doing  so  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  refer  to  the 
year  1842,  when  an  application  being  made  to  Parliament  by  the  governors 
of  the  school  for  a  Bill  to  enable  them  to  raise  by  way  of  mortgage 
monies  for  the  payment  of  certain  debts  incurred,  and  the  necessary 
expenditure  of  the  school  the  town  council  sought  the  introduction 
into  the  Bill  of  three  clauses,  viz.  :  1st.  Tl)at  five  additional  governors  of 
the  school  should  in  future  be  appointed  by  the  council ;  2nd.  That  the 
charity  accounts  .should  be  annually  audited  by  the  bailiff  of  the 
governors  and  the  borough  auditors ;  and  3rd.  That  the  benefits  of  tlie 
charity  should  be  extended  throughout  the  borough,  and  particularly  to 
the  hamlets  of  Dcvitend  and  Bordostcj'-,  and  Duddeston  cum  Nechells, 
where  elementary  schools  were  much  ivanted.  The  Committee  of  Iho 
House  of  (Jommons  to  which  the  Bill  was  refeiTed,  rejected  such  reason- 
able propositions.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  were 
disposed  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  charity  throughout  the  borough,  when 
the  funds  enabled  Ihe  go\crnors  to  do  so,  and  a  clause  to  that  effect  was 
prepared,  and  would  have  been  agreed  to  provided  such  clause  would  not 
have  impeded  the  Bill  in  its  progress  through  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
the  Birmingham  Improvement  Bill  of  1861,  promoted  by  the  town 
council,  was  a  clause  proposing  to  make  the  mayor  for  the  time  being 
for  his  year  of  office  and  for  one  year  afterwards  an  ex  officio  governor 
of  the  Free  Grammar  School,  notwithstanding  he  might  be  other\vise 
disqualified  by  the  constitution  of  the  school  ;  but  it  was  decided  by 
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the  Select  Committee  on  Standing  Orders  that  the  notice  given  of  the     Deputations 
intention  of   the    council    to    npply    to    Parliament    was    insufficient         froiti 
to  enable  the  council  to   comprise  such  an    object  in   the   Bill.     The     Birmingham. 
memorial   to   the  honourable  Commissioners   adopted  "by  the  council,  „  vZ      %• 
in   1865,  prays  :  That  for  the  better  and  more  open  and  responsible     "     °  ^^'    **' 
management  of  the  school  the  nomination  and  election  of  the  gover-  ^ri  July  1866. 

nors  should  be  by  the  Council  of  tlie  borough  of  Birmingham,  and      

that  the  number  of  governors  should  be  increased  to  21,  m7ie  of 
whom  should  be  elected  from  the  members  of  the  council,  six  from  the 
magistrates  on  the  borough  commission  of  the  peace,  and  six  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  borough  generally,  and  that  one-third  of  the 
■whole  number  of  governors  should  go  out  of  office  every  second  year. 
The  memorial  further  prays  that  the  objectionable  practice  that  now 
prevails  of  admitting  boys  to  the  school  upon  the  nomination  of  indi- 
vidual governors  may  be  discontinijed,  and  that  the  governora  should 
exercise  the  duties  of  their  office  in  their  collective  capacity  only.  The 
governoi's  in  their  memorandum  respecting  the  constitution  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Free  Grammar  School  just  issued  having  expressed  their 
opinion  that  the  present  system  of  direct  nomination  by  individual  gover- 
nors should  cease,  and  that  the  nomination  should,  instead,  be  made  by 
the  board  at  one  of  their  meetings,  also  having  during  the  last  12  months 
published  the  statement  of  the  governors'  accounts  after  being  examined 
by  public  auditors  (beyond  making  this  imperative)  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  council  and  the  school  are  materially  diminished,  and  I  have 
chiefly  to  urge  that  the  town  council,  as  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Birmingham,  should  have  some  voice  in  the  election  of  governors 
and  in  the  management  of  the  scliool,  and  to  express  an  opinion  that 
agitation  on  this  subject  will  not  cease  until  this  object  is  attained.  At 
the  present  lime  the  town  council  has  under  its  control  a  variety  of 
public  institutions,  which  are  efficiently  managed,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  public.  Some  of  these  institutions  are  of  a  kindred  character. 
They  have  a  central  free  library  and  gallery  of  art,  a  district  free  library 
and  news  room,  and  in  a  few  months  will  be  opened  for  the  free  use 
of  the  public,  a  second  and  a  third  district  library,  with  news  rooms 
attached  to  each  ;  the  cost  of  these  establishments  being  defrayed  by 
a  rate  of  Id.  in  the  pound,  which  yields  nearly  4,000/.  per  annum,  the 
entire  disposition  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  council.  By  the 
Midland  Institute  Act,  the  mayor  for  the  time  being,  and  four  members 
of  the  town  council  annually  chosen  by  that  body,  are  constituted  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  the  institute,  an  establishment  founded  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  literature,  and  ai-t,  which  tends  (o  cement  a  good 
understanding  between  them.  By  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chanceiy, 
the  mayor  for  the  time  being,  and  five  magistrates  of  the  borough  nomi- 
nated annually  by  the  town  council,  arc  appointed  with  others  trustees 
of  the  estates  of  Piddock's  charity,  the  trust  fund  of  which  is 
appropriated  in  certain  proportions  for  the  education  of  pupils  in  the 
industrial  school,  the  Lancasterian  school,  and  the  national  school  in 
Binningham.  As  regards  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  pro- 
perty between  the  town  council  and  the  governors  of  the  school,  no 
danger  could  arise  to  the  interests  of  either  body  if  some  of  the  gover- 
nors were  members  of  the  council,  for  the  purchases  of  all  lands  by  the 
council  from  the  governors  ai-e  necessarily  made  under  the  compulsory 
clauses  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  with  the  due  operation  of  which 
neither  party  could  interfere ;  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that 
such  negotiations  occur.  I  now  lay  before  the  Commissioners  a  state- 
ment of  the  heads  on  which  the  general  purposes  committee  of  the 
town    council    desire   to  lay  evidence  before  the  Commission.      The 
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OcpiUiUions     town  council  referred  the  matter  of  this  inquiry  to  tliat  committee, 

f''?'^,         and  they  have  acted  in  conjunction  with  an  association  formed  in  the 

lUrmmgnam.    .^^^,^  ^^^  ^  reform  of  the  grammar  school,  comprising  many  of  the 

E.  Yates  Esq.  l^^^ing  and  most  influential  persons  in  the  town.     The  names  of  the 

!       '  witnesses  who  will  speak  to  these  points  of  evidence  will  be  found  at 

ird  July  1866.  the  foot  of  the  printed  document. 

Uev.  Canon  The  Rev.  Canon  Miller,  D.D.,  examined. 

Miller,  D.D. 

17,893.  {Lord  Taunton.)  We  will  now  take  the  first  of  the  proposed 

heads  of  evidence,  which  is  with  regard  to  the  election  of  governors. 
"  that  the  governors  are  self-elected."  1  believe  you  desire  to  give 
some  evidence  on  that  point.  I  will  first  ask  you  what  situa 
tion  you  hold  with  reference  to  Birmingham  ? — I  was  rector  for 
nearly  20  years  of  the  mother  churph  of  the  town,  and  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  that  time  a  governor  of  the  free  school. 

17.894.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Till  a  very  recent  period? — Until 
May.  I  may  state  that  I  attended  almost  every  meeting  of  the 
governors,  I  believe,  without  exception.  I  was,  I  think,  as  regular  at 
the  board  as  any  of  the  governors,  and  I  was  also  a  member  of  the 
school  committee,  which  has  really  and  truly  the  management  of  all 
the  educational  department  of  the  school,  as  distinguished  from  ques- 
tions of  finance.  Do  I  understand  that  you  wish  me  to  make  a  state- 
ment or  to  answer  questions  ? 

17.895.  {Lord  Taunton.')  We  are  ready  to  hear  anything  that  you 
have  to  say  under  that  particular  head  of  inquiry  ? — I  would  wish  to 
state  emphatically  to  the  Commissioners  that  I  believe  the  point  upon 
which  I  am  asked  to  speak,  is  the  point  of  all  others  which  is  impor- 
tant in  the  present  inquiry.  I  believe  there  is  no  point  in  connexion 
with  the  school  upon  which  the  feeling  is  so  strong  in  Birmingham, 
and  which,  if  it  were  satisfactorily  settled,  would  go  so  far  to  quiet 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  at  present  dissatisfied.  The  objection 
which  has  been  taken  for  a  great  many  years,  and  which  is  by  no 
means  of  recent  growth,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  Birmingham 
goes,  is  the  principle  of  close  and  un-modified  self-election.  The  eifect 
of  this  principle  of  self-election  has  been,  that  the  members  of  all 
nonconformist  bodies  have  been  practically  excluded  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school,  though  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  charter, 
as  far  as  I  understand,  to  prevent  a  nonconformist  from  being  elected. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  that  effect,  and  it  has 
been  merely  practice.  The  result  has  further  been,  that  no  member  of 
the  town  council  has  been  upon  the  board  of  governors.  The  result 
has  further  been,  that  no  gentleman  who  has  ever  been  elected,  either 
to  represent  the  borough  in  Parliament,  or  to  represent  the  county, 
with  one  single  exception,  and  that  the  exception  of  a  very  strong  Con- 
servative, has  ever  been  chosen  by  the  governors  in  modern  times  to  a 
seat  at  the  board.  I  mean  by  that  to  imply  and  indeed  distinctly  to 
convey  to  the  Commissioners,  that  we  have  this  practical  anomaly  rank- 
ling in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the  present  system  works  in  such 
a  way  as  to  exclude  from  the  government  of  this  trust  a  vast  number  of 
the  most  intelligent  citizens,  and  some  citizens,  I  am  bound  to  say,  who 
have  taken  the  lead  in  the  work  of  education  in  the  town.  I  mean,  gentle- 
men of  the  nonconformist  body.  And  the  effect  has  also  been,  and  this 
is  also  rankling  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  shut  out  from  the  govern- 
ment of  this  school,  almost  all  the  men,  who,  by  popular  suffrage,  either 
as  members  of  Parliament* or  members  of  the  town  council,  had  been 
called  to  posts  of  dignity  and  influence,  and  who  are  thereby  seen  to 
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possess  the  confidence  of  their  fellow  citizens.     I  may  say  without  any     Deputations 
exaggeration  that  I  am  quite  sure,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  there         from 
is  a  very  deep  seated  grievance  in  the  minds  of  many  people  in  Bii-ming-     Btrmmyham. 
ham,  and  that  they  do  feel  that  the  board  should  be  thrown  open.     The     „      ^ 
objection  which  has  been  taken  to  destroying  this  principle  of  self-elec-    jijuic,-  d,d. 

tion  with  regard  to  the  Corporation  has  been  partly  alluded  to  in  tJie  

statement  made  by  the  Mayor,  that  in  all    questions   of  negociation  3rd  July  1866, 

between  the  town  council  and  the  governors,   there  might  be  some      

diiRculty  on  the  part  of  any  town  councillor  who  was  sitting  at  the 
board,  that  he  might  have  conflicting  interests  to  attend  to  and  to  serve. 
With  regard  to  nonconfonnists,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  ever 
been  any  other  feeling  at  the  board  than  that  it  is  a  Church  of  England 
school,  and  that  if  dissenters  were  once  admitted,  the  governors  would 
hardly  know  where  they  would  stop.  It  is  urged  that  there  might 
be  difficulties  introduced  into  the  conduct  of  the  school.  Now  the 
great  disadvantage  of  the  present  system  with  regard  to  the  Corpo- 
ration appears  to  me  to  have  been  this,  that  we  are  all  cognizant, — I  think 
I  may  assume  that  those  gentlemen  who  are  here  to  day  on  the  side  of 
the  governors,  are  all  cognizant, -^of  the  fact,  that  it  would  be  most 
important,  if  possible,  to  get  a  new  scheme  for  the  school,  that  the 
Statutes  want  consolidating,  and  that  before  the  school  can  be  got 
into  working  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age,  you  must 
have  an  Act  of  Parliament.  This  is  a  point  to  which  I  particularly 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners,  I  think  all  will  agree 
that  the  school  never  can  be  made  what  all  desire  to  see  it,  without  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  diiiiculty  is  this,  that  the  governors  have  been, 
to  my  knowledge,  for  years  deterred  from  going  to  Parliament  for  things 
which  they  themselves  believed  would  be  most  advantageous  to  the 
school,  upon  the  ground  that  they  knew  that  the  moment  they  got  into 
Parliament,  they  would  have  a  veiy  costly  opposition  from  the  town 
council ;  that  they  would  endeavour  to  assert  their  views  and  get 
reforms  introduced,  so  that  the  governors  liave  been  deterred  from 
seeking  at  the  hands  of  Paiiiament  the  reforms  which  they  themselves 
think  most  desirable,  and  upon  which  probably  they  would  be  substan- 
tially unanimous,  from  the  apprehension  that  they  would  be  fought  by 
the  town  council  in  reference  to  those  grievances.  This  has  really  been 
veiy  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  school.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  I  believe,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fear  of  this  contest  with  the 
Corporation,  a  great  many  most  useful  reforms  would  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  school,  and  it  would  have  even  been  more  effective  than 
it  is  now  in  certain  respects,  with  regard  to  the  alterations  which  might 
be  suggested.  Of  course  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  principle  of  self-election 
is  altogether  abandoned,  some  constituency  must  be  sought  for  by  which 
governors  are  to  be  elected,  and  I  must  frankly  own,  after  having,  given 
the  most  careful  attention  to  the  subject,  that  I  do  not  see  exactly 
where  such  constituency  is  to  be  found.  My  imiDression  is  that  the  system 
of  self-election  should  not  be  altogether  given  up,  but  that  it  should  be 
modified.  In  the  first  place  I  frankly  say,  in  the  presence  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  town  council,  that  I  should  be  totally  opposed  to  its 
being  given  entirely  over  into  the  hands  of  the  town  council,  and,  from 
my  knowledge  of  Birmingham  and  of  the  school,  would  prefer  that 
everything  should  remain  as  it  is  now.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  large 
body  of  intelligent  citizens  in  Birmingham  desire  that  the  school  should 
be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  town  council  absolutely.  While 
I  have  the  profoundest  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  the  town  comicil 
in  their  proper  department,  I  do  not  think  a  popularly  elected  body  of 
that  kind  would  be  the  best  managers  of  a  great  educational  establish- 
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ment  like  this,  particularly  in  its  educational  dcpai-tment,  as  distinguisheJ 
from  the  management  of  its  estates  and  revenues.  I  sliould  say  that  it 
■would  be  most  desirable  that  the  town  council  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  school,  because  I  think  that,  however  well  the 
school  may  have  been  managed  in  times  past,  and  however  admirable 
the  board  may  have  been  for  the  most  part,  it  is  an  anomaly  which  wo 
3rd  July  1860.  can  hardly  hope  to  sec  satisfactorily  submitted  to  in  the  present  day, 
that  not  one  man  who  has  been  put  into  this  position  of.  trust  and 
iiiiluence  by  a  body  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  Birmingham  should  ever  bo 
admitted  to  the  government  of  such  a  school  as  this,  for  although,  as  I 
have  said  already,  there  is  no  law  excluding  either  town  councillors  or 
nonconformists,  this  is  the  way  in  which  it  practically  worlcs.  The 
principle,  therefore,  Avhich  I  would  venture  to  submit  is  that  which  has 
been  once  endorsed  by  the  governors,  but  I  grieve  to  say  since  rejected, 
and  that  is  the  pi-inciph;  of  a  modification  of  self  election.  The  plan 
which  some  of  us  ventured  to  suggest  was  carried  at  the  Board  of 
Governors  by  a  very  considerable  majority,  and  I  can  only  grieve  to 
learn  since  I  left  Birmingham  that  this  ground  has  been  retraced, 
and  that  the  promise  which  has  been  held  out  virtually  that'-some  reform 
should  take  place  in  this  respect,  has  thereby  been  altogether  thrown 
aside. 

17.896.  What  is  the  occasion  to  which  you  allude  ;  is  it  very  recently  ? 
— It  was  simply  this,  that  at  the  commencement  of  last  year,  on  my 
motion  at  the  board,  a.  committee  of  governors  was  appointed  in  order 
to  inquire  into  the  whole  state  of  the  school,  and  as  the  result  of  that 
committee  a  report  was  drawn  up  with  certain  recommendations.  I  am 
net  revealing  any  confidence,  because  thus  much  has  been  in  the 
newspapers  at  Birmingham.  I  am  merely  stating  what  has  actually 
been  published  in  the  papers,  and  therefore  1  do  not  feel  that  I 
am  acting  dishonourably  in  stating  that  that  committee  did  distinctly 
recommend  a  modification  of  the  principle  of  self  election,  and  that 
was  carried  at  the  board  of  governors  by  a  very  considerable 
majoz'ity. 

17.897.  What  precisely  was  that  modification  ? — The  modification 
was,  that  a  certain  number  of  noncoufonuists,  and  a  certain  number  of 
town  councillors,  should  sit  at  the  board,  and  uo  more.  There  were 
to  be  four  town  councillors,  and  no  more,  six  dissenters,  and  no  more, 
and  there  were  to  be  a  certain  number  of  graduates. 

17.898.  How  were  those  town  councillors  and  dissenters  to  be 
selected  ? — The  town  councillors  were  to  be  selected  by  Ihe  governors 
themselves,  and  the  nonconformists  also. 

17.899.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Out  of  how  many  governors  ? — The  proposal, 
if  1  recollect  right,  ivas  to  increase  the  governors  to  24,  there  being  20. 
I  wish  to  state  to  the  Commission,  that  I  should  feel  a  difficulty  in  men- 
tioning this,  because  I  was  cognizant  of  it,  as  having  drawn  up  the 
report  of  the  committee  ;  but  the  matter  has  been  distinctly  stated,  I 
know  not  how,  in  the  Birmingham  papers,  and  has  become  a  matter  of 
notoriety,  therefore  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  delicacy  in 
mentioning  it. 

17.900.  {Lord  Taunton^  As  I  understand  you  that  proposal  was 
rejected  by  the  body  of  the  governors,  after  having  been  recommended 
by  this  committee  ? — It  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  the  body  of 
Governors  so  far  as  this  section  in  the  Report  went.  The  Eeport  as 
a  whole  has  never  been  finally  adopted,  but  it  has  since  been  altered. 

17.901.  {Lord  I^yttelfon.)  Is  it  the  memorandum  which  we  have 
here  ? — No,  the  report  has  never  been  made  public.  Of  course  the 
obvious  objections  to  that  course  were,  that  it  was  urged  that  it  was 
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an  insult  to  dissenters  to  elect  thim  as  dissenters,  that  if  tlicj''  were     Deputations 
put  on  qua  dissenters,  and  the   words  "  four  or  six,  and  no  more  "        .  Z™"' 
were  added,  it  would  bo  a  great  grievance  to  dissenters.     We  felt  the       """""^  ""'' 
weight  of  that.      It  was  also  urged  that  "  so  many  town  councillors      ;jgy_  Canon 
and  no  more  "  would  be  a  grievance,  but  I  believe  1  may  say  that  the    Miller,  2),X). 

difficulty  was  most  embarrassing  upon  all  our  minds,  to  know  hov/  to  

get  a  satisfactory  board  without  throwing  up  the  principle  of  self-else-  3rd  J"ly  1866. 

tion  absolutely  and  entirely.  We  did  noc  know  how  to  get  a  satisfactory 

Eoard.     If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  said  wo  will  just  elect  Dissenters  as 

vacancies  arise,  and  make  no  law  about  it,  which  would  have  been  a 

very  simple  practical  and  common  sense  view  apparently,  the  difficulty 

VT'Oidd  have  been,  that  the  town  would  have  had  no  security.    The  town 

Aight  have  said,  and  I  am  sure  would  have  said,  "  You  have  done  this 

imder  the  pressure  of  a  little  agitation  at  the  present  moment,  but  we 

have  no  security  that  this  will  be  done  in  time  to  come  ; "  therefore, 

that  did  not  seem  a  desirable  i)lan.  And  Iheu,  on  the  other  hand,  looking 

at  it  from  what  I  may  perhaps  venture  to  call  tluj  Conservative  side,  there 

would  be  no  limit  in  that  case  to  the  admission  of  dissenters  ;  those 

who  were  afraid  of  having  the  school  ultimately  brought  under  the 

government  of  dissenters  v>'ould  have  felt  that  there  was  no  limitation 

at  all. 

17.902.  {Lord  Taunton.')  You  will  understand,  that  in  putting  any 
questions  to  you,  I  am  not  expi'essiug  any  opinion,  but  merely  want  to 
iniderstand  the  views  entci'taincd  by  those  who  agree  with  you. 
What  would  have  been  the  objection  in  your  mind  to  allowing 
the  town  council  to  choose  a  certain  number  of  these  governors  with- 
out imposing  any  other  condition  upon  them,  and  letting  them  choose 
town  councillors  or  dissenters,  whoever  they  liked,  and  only  a  certain 
number  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  would  have  been  any  serious  objec- 
tion to  that  ;  it  was  thought  that  v.'e  should  secure  to  ourselves  more 
respectable  colleagues,  and  that  we  should  be  much  more  likely  to 
choose  the  men  who  were  distinguished  for  their  public  services,  and 
v/ho  wore  strong  in  the  department  of  education.  We  thougljt,  pei'haps, 
there  might  be  little  cabals  and  cliques  in  the  council,  which  would 
not  so  readily  secure  the  election  of  suitable  men. 

17.903.  I  believe  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  you,  that  we  should 
now  proceed  to  take  a  point  which  does  not  come  immediately  in  order 
here,  but  upon  which  you  ai-e  prepai'ed  to  speak  ;  I  mean  the  question 
with  regard  to  the  night  schools.  I  find  the  objection  stated  in  these 
words,  "  There  is  a  lai-ge  number  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  who  can 
"  attend  school  in  the  evenings  only.  No  provision  is  made  in  the 
"  gi-ammar  school  for  them.  Much  good  would  result  if  night  schools 
"  were  established."  Perhaps  you  would  have  the  kindness  to  make 
any  statement  which  you  aie  desirous  of  making  to  the  Commissioners 
upon  this  point  ? — I  am  sure,  with  the  present  Commissioners,  it  would 
be  unnecessaiy  for  me  to  state,  that  owing  to  the  great  pressure  of  the 
labour  mai'ket  in  Birmingham,  and  in  similar  towns  and  districts,  the 
children  in  our  national  and  parochial  schools  are  taken  away  at  a  very 
early  age ;  and,  indeed,  looking  at  the  day-school  instruction,  the  average 
school  life  of  a  child  is  very  brief  indeed.  I  may  mention  as  a  fact  that 
some  yeai'S  ago  I  Avas  asking  one  of  the  most  effective  and  successful 
clergymen  in  Birmingham,  in  the  matter  of  parochial  education,  what 
was  the  average  amount  of  school  instruction  that  a  child  passing  thi'ough 
his  national  schools  obtained ;  and  Mr.  Cockin,  the  rector  of  St. 
George's,  stated  to  me  that  he  supposed  it  was  about  one  year  and  a  half, 
including  holidays,  and  absences,  and  the  vai-ious  inteiTuptions  of  school 
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Deputations    life.    Some  years  afterwards,  I  asked  him  whether  he  was  prepai-ed  to  stand 
from  by  that  statement,  and  he  said  that  the  average  school  life  of  a  child  had 

Birmingham.  \,ecome  far  less.  I  have,  therefore — I  lay  no  claim  whatever  to  originality 
Bev  Canon  '"^  *^^^  mattei' — in  common  with  a  lai'ge  number  of  persons  interested  in 
Miller,  I>.1).    the  education  of  Birmingham,  become  thoroughly  convinced,  that  if  our 

children  are  to  receive  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  education,  we 

rd  July  1866.  must  have  eifective  night  schools.     I  am  not  at  all  blind  to  the  fact  that 

night  schools  are  a  necessaiy  evil.     On  that,  of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to 

detain  the  Commissioners.  I  am  merely  speaking  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  if  our  children  are  to  learn  anything,  they  cannot  learn  it  at  the 
day  schools  ;  they  do  not  stay  long  enough.  Now,  with  regard  to  night 
schools,  a  considerable  number  of  the  clergy  in  Birmingham,  and  I 
believe  nonconformist  ministers,  have  endeavoured  to  found  night 
schools.  Some  years  ago  so  strongly  did  I  feel  on  this  subject,  that  I 
ventured  to  print  and  publish  a  letter  to  the  then  head  master  (Dr. 
G-ifFord),  in  order  to  ventilate  the  subject,  and  bring  it  before  the 
governors  and  the  town,  and  in  that  letter  I  incorporated  the  answers 
which  I  had  received  to  communications  addressed  to  the  clergy,  in 
reference  to  theii-  expeiience  of  the  class  of  night  schools  in  their 
parishes.  The  testimony  from  some  of  the  most  excellent  clergymen  in 
Birmingham  was  unanimously  that  night  schools  were  essential,  but  that 
night  schools  in  their  hands  were,  sooner  or  later,  a  failure,  and  for  these 
reasons,  that  they  could  not  secure  the  continuance  of  well  qualified  and 
effective  teachers.  They  could,  perhaps,  under  the  pressure  of  novelty, 
get  up  a  night  school  now  and  then,  and  it  would  last  for  a  while,  but 
we  all  felt  that  we  vi^anted  teachers  just  as  competent,  and  just  as  well 
trained  for  the  work,  and  therefo^-e  just  as  well  paid  in  proportion  as 
-we  wanted  for  the  day  schools,  and  it  did  occm-  to  me  that  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  pajt'ts  of  the  foundation  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  is, 
(owing  to  modern  legislation) — a  number  of  most  admirable  elementary 
schools,  in  which  the  children,  boys  and  girls,  are  receiving  an  education 
superior  to  that  of  almost  any  parochial  and  national  school  in  England, 
I  suppose — and  those  rooms  are  not  wanted  at  night,  it  did  appear  to 
me,  that,  situated  as  they  are,  in  densely  populated  pai-ts  of  the  town,  it 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  education  of  the  town,  and  cause  very  little 
cost  and  very  little  trouble  if  we  could  have  those  rooms  opened  in  the 
evening  for  night-school  mstruction,  and  that  if  the  Governors  were  to 
pay  proper  teachers  and  provide  proper  books,  it  would  be.  as  ready  a 
means  of  extending  the  benefits  of.  the  foundation  to  the  lower  classes  as 
anything  which  I  could  venture  to  suggest.  I  still  am  of  oj)iuion,  that 
although  there  would  be  some  little  difficulties  in  detail,  of  too  trifling  and 
too  practical  a  nature  to  trouble  the  Commissioners  with,  that  the 
opening  of  these  schools  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  boons  which  the 
Governors  of  this  foundation  could  bestow  upon  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham. 

17.904.  (Lord  Lyttelton.  You  say  that  it  would  be  objectionable  on 
the  part  of  those  whom  you  represent  that  such  an  arrangement  as 
this  should  be  made  ;  that  the  present  body  of  governoi-s,  still  ap- 
pointed on  the  principle  of  co-optation,  should  be  bound  by  law  to 
appoint  a  certain  number  and  no  more  of  town  councilloi-s  and  also  a 
certain  number  and  no  more  of  dissenters  ?  — That  was  the  objection 
alleged  against  the  scheme  which  the  committee  recommended  to  the 
governors. 

17.905.  Those  whom  you  now  represent  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
that  arrangement  ? — I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that.  I  conceive 
that  probably  many  of  them  would  regard  it  rather  in  the  light  of  the 
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past,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  great  concession   as  compai-ed  with  what  Deputations 

has  been  the  pi-actice ;  it  would  be  a  gi-eat  concession,  because  there  are  from 

none  now.  Birmnghajn. 

17.906.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that,  keeping  the  principle  of  co-optation,  Rev,  Canon 
that  suggestion  would  be  looked  upon  more  favourably  if  the  words,  Millet,  D.D. 

"  and  no  more,"  were  removed,  so  that  the  provision   would  be  this,  

— that  the  governors  would  be  bound  to  appoint  a  certain  number  of  3rd  Jnly  1866 

tO'\vn    councillors  and  dissenters  as  a  minimum  ;  not    to   appoint  no  — — — 
more,  but    to    appoint  that    number    certain  ?^ — No    doubt  ;   but    then 

the  objection  comes  from  the  other  side,  it  comes  from  what  I  have 
ventured  for  distinction's  sake  to  caU  the  Conservative .  side.  It  would 
then  take  this  form,  "  We  have  no  secmity  that  this  shall  remain 
"  practically  a  Church  of  England  schooL  We  have  no  secmity  that  it 
"  shall  not  be  put  ultimately  into  the  hands  of  the  town  council."  I 
am  merely  stating  the  objection. 

17.907.  You  do  not  allege  that  there  would  be  an  objection  felt  to  that 
proposal  on  the  part  of  those  who  represent  the  town  ? — On  the  contrary  j 
of  course  that  is  the  very  thing  to  be  desired,  unless  there  be  any  who 
•wish  it  given  over  into  the  hands  of  the  town  council  altogether,  who 
will  of  course  speak  for  themselves  presently. 

17.908.  Or  of  any  other  constituent  body  ? — As  far  as  I  know  Bir- 
mingham, I  do  not  think  there  is  any  strong  desu'e  to  interpose  any  other 
body  than  nonconformists  or  the  town  council. 

17.909.  You  do  not  press  the  general  principle  of  election  of  the 
governors  by  representation,  and  the  surrender  of  the  principle  of  co- 
optation  ? — Certainly  not,  because  I  do  not  think  that,  as  an  abstract 
question,  the  town  council  can  claim  representation.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  a  claim  for  representation  upon  abstract  grounds,  looking 
at  the  original  foundation  of  the  school.  I  do  not  base  my  opinion, 
ns  I  ventm'o  humbly  to  offer  it  to  the  Commissioners,  upon  the  abstract 
notion  that  the  town  council  have  a  right  to  representation. 

17.910.  Nor  the  town  generally  ? — No ;  I  do  not  base  it  upon  that. 

17.911.  With  regard  to  the  night  schools  or  evening  classes,  which  I 
apprehend  mean  the  same  thing  ? — ^No,  the  Commissioners  will  kindly 
distinguish  between  those  two  things.  I  have  had  the  gi-eat  disad- 
vantage of  seeing  that  memorandum  to  which  your  Lordship  alluded 
this  morning  very  hastily,  and  the  Commissioners  will  kindly  bear  in 
mind,  that  evening  classes  at  King  Edward's  school,  the  central  school, 
are  one  thing,  they  are  for  can-ying  on  the  school  life  of  those  who  have 
been  at  that  school,  or  probably  others  who  might  wish  to  join  evening 
classes.  Mine  would  rather  be  for  the  lower  classes,  for  those  who  have 
had  no  connexion  with  King  Edward's  school  at  all,  simply  using  them  in- 
stead of  building  other  rooms,  and  I  am  sony  to  find,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  look  at  the  memorandum,  that  the  night  schools  are  gone, 
but  the  evening  classes  remain. 

17.912.  {Dr.  Temple.)  As  I  understand  you,  there  is  no  complaint 
that  the  present  board  of  governors  have  not  managed  the  school  well ; 
there  is  no  complaint  that  the  interests  of  the  school  have  suffered  in 
consequence  of  the  present  principle  of  electing  to  the  board  ? — Not  at 
all.  I  think  it  was  distinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Recorder  Hill  in  an  address 
which  he  delivered  when  he  headed  a  deputation,  that  it  was  to  a  great 
extent  a  question  of  sentiment.  There  is  no  complaint  made.  I  am 
asked  the  question,  and  therefore  I  am  bound  to  answer  honestly  and  un- 
reservedly. I  think  there  have  been  instances  in  my  time  in  which  the 
town  has  not  endorsed  by  its  voice  the  election  that  has  been  made. 
There  has  been  no  absolute  objection  to  any  gentlemen  elected,  but  there 
have  been  instances  in  which  the  town  has  rather  felt  that  that  was 
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Deputations    not  the  right  man,  that  considering  whom  they  hau  to  choose  from  they 

from  ought  to  have  chosen  some  one  else. 

Birndryluim.  17,913.^  That  is  part  of  the  same  feeling  of  sentiment  of  which  you 
Rev.  Canon  "^'^  speal?ing,  that  does  not  at  all  imply  that  the  school  in  eoii.scqueiicc! 
Miller,  J).D.    has  not  been  so  well  managed  ? — I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded  in  tlic 

town  that  the  school  both  pecuniarily  and  in  other  respects  has  been  well 

3rd  July  1S66.  managed.     I  think  that  is  universally  conceded. 

17.914.  There  is  a  very  general  objection  made  by  nonconformists  in 
almost  all  cases  where  it  is  proposed  to  associate  them  with  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  that  they  dislike  to  be  expressly  named  as 
nonconformists  ;  it  has  been  called  ticketing  dissenters  on  the  back,  and 
other  phrases  have  been  used  to  imply  that  the  nonconformists  do  not 
like  it.  Do  you  conceive  that  there  is  no  such  objection  in  Biimingham, 
and  that  they  would  be  willing  to  be  elected  under  that  express  title  as 
nonconformists  ? — I  can  only  answer  as  I  answered  Lord  Lyttelton,  and 
that  is,  I  think  in  Birmingham  the  thing  would  not  be  viewed  as  an 
abstract  question,  in  this  case  it  would  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  tli.3 
past,  it  would  be  viewed  as  a  concession  made.  Whether  the  more  ad- 
vanced dissenters  and  the  more  advanced  liberals  would  not  look  upon 
it  as  a  mere  stepping  stone  for  something  else,  it  is  not  for  mo  to  say, 
but  I  think  the  feeling  is  that  it  would  be  a  great  concession,  that  they 
would  gain  a  great  deal,  and  they  would  rather  take  this  as  a  compromise 
than  have  nothing,  but  I  have  no  question  that  there  would  be  that 
feeling  if  it  were  taken  np  as  an  abstract  question. 

17.915.  Would  there  not  be  some  rer.son  to  fear  that  the  satisfaction 
it  would  give  would  be  only  temporary  ? — I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  I  do  not  thiidc  such  a  change  would  be  permanent.  1  should 
not  consider  that  this  was  a  thing  which  vi'ould  last  for  ever. 

17.916.  (3fr.  Baines.)  You  menlionedMr.  Cockin,  the  rector  of  one 
of  the  parishes  in  Birmingham,  and  you  said  his  oxjinion  v/as  that  the 
average  term  of  day  school  education  was  only  about  a  year  and  a  half. 
Of  course  that  is  in  the  humbler  classes,  and  lately  it  had  becoma 
even  less.  Did  he  mean  that  it  was  a  year  and  a  half  in  any  particular 
school,  or  a  year  and  a  half  the  whole  school  life  in  a  variety  of 
schools  ? — He  was  talking  only  of  his  own  school. 

17.917.  Did  he  mean  the  length  of  their  continuance  in  that  school, 
or  the  length  of  the  schooling  that  those  boys  might  have  altogether 
in  his  school  or  any  other  school  ? — I  could  not  answer  that  question, 
because  I  am  not  aware  whether  he  took  any  means  to  ascertain  what 
amount  of  schooling  they  had  had  elsewhere.  My  impression  is  that 
he  was  only  speaking  of  his  osvn  school. 

17.918.  I  am  afraid  that  you  must  be  willing  not  to  attach  any  im- 
portance to  that  statement,  because  the  point  upon  which  you  iicknow- 
ledge  you  are  ignorant  is  so  all  important  that  it  entirely  destroys  the 
value  of  the  statement  you  make  ? — JMy  statement  does  not  rest  upon 
Mr.  Cockin's  evidence  only.  I  was  merely  quoting  Mr.  Cockin  as 
one  whose  name  would  have  weight  with  those  who  know  him.  My 
own  opinion  and  experience  of  Birmingham  is  most  distinctly  that,  and 
that  it  even  affects  the  very  school  about  which  the  Commissioners 
have  met  this  afternoon  ;  that  the  great  hindrance  to  education  prac- 
tically in  such  a  district  as  Birmingham  is  the  demand  of  the  labour 
ranrket,  and  the  fact  that  people  will  take  their  children  away  from 
school  before  they  ought  to  do  so. 

17.919.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Does  it  happen  to  be  within  your  knowledge  as 
matter  of  fact  whether  any  member  of  the  municipal  council  is  among 
the  governors  or  has  been  among  the  governors  ? — Never. 
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17.920.  Has  there  been  any  practical  exclusion  by  any  resolution  or  Deputations 
anything  of  that  sort  ? — No.  from 

17.921.  Is  it  merely  accidental  that  there  has  been  no  member  of  the  Birmingham. 
municipal  council  ? — I  think  there  has  been  a  feeling  on  the  minds  of  j^  ~~^ 
some  of  the  governors  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  have  a  member  Milier  D.D. 
of  the  town  council,  and  that  there  have  been  those  with  whom  the  fact         

of   a  gentleman  proposed  being  a  town    councillor  would   have  been  3rd  July  1866 

practically  a  disqualification.     I  do  not  say  that  with  regard  to  all  the      

board  by  any  means. 

17.922.  On  the  other  hand,  is  there  no  instance  of  a  governor  of  a 
school  having  become  a  member  of  the  municipal  council  subsequently  ? 
— Not  one  that  I  remember  ;  certainly  not  in  my  time. 

17.923.  (^Mr.  Acland.)  Putting  aside  past  discomforts  in  point  of 
feeling,  could  you  state  your  own  opinion  at  the  present  time  without 
reference  to  abstract  right  but  on  mere  grounds  of  general  expediency, 
what  would  be  tlie  best  way  of  giving  reasonable  representation  to  the 
town  of  Birmingham,  including  dissenters  ? — I  am  bound  to  say,  having 
considered  that  matter  most  anxiously  in  committee  for  weeks  and  heard 
it  discussed  from  every  possible  point  of  view,  that  though  I  do  not  think 
the  scheme  perfect,  the  scheme  suggested  by  that  Committee  was  on  the 
whole  the  best.  None  of  us  thought  it  perfect ;  I  do  not  think  it  per- 
fect myself,  but  I  confess  I  do  not  see  a  better. 

17.924.  That  plan,  I  think,  wont  upon  the  ground  of  selecting  a 
certain  number  of  dissenters  and  town  councillors  in  that  character  ?— 
Quite  so. 

17.925.  When  you  said  that  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  school 
is  well  managed,  I  pi-esume  we  are  to  take  those  words  with  considerable 
qualification,  because  there  areinany  objections  on  details  of  the  manage- 
ment, are  there  not  ? — I  meant  in  the  first  place  that  there  has  not  been 
the  slightest  allegation  brought  against  the  integrity  of  the  governors 
with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  funds,  and  also  that  generally 
speaking  it  is  acknowledged  that  of  late  years  the  Governors  have  in 
many  respects,  at  any  rate,  met  the  requirements  of  the  town. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  examined.  Rev.  2i.  W. 

Dale,  M.A. 

17.926.  {Lord  Taunfon.)  "What  situation  do  you  hold  m  connexion  

with  the  town  of  Bii-mingham  ? — I  am  minister  of  the  oldest  and  lai-gest 
congregational  church  in  Birmingham. 

17.927.  I  believe  you  ai-e  desirous  of  making  some  observations  to  the 
Commissioners  with  reference  to  the  points  on  which  Dr.  Jliller  has 
already  addi-essed  us  ? — I  have  been  requested  to  say  something  on  those 
p(jints,  and  shall  to  some  extent  ti-avel  over  the  ground  which  Dr.  Miller 
has  touched,  but  I  shall  repeat  him  as  little  as  possible.  As  the  minutes 
of  our  evidence  show,  there  is  a  very  strong  objection  in  Birmingham 
to  using  the  social  influence  and  prestige  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration°of  a  great  public  trust,  in  the  interest  of  a  particular  political 
and  ecclesiastical  party.  That  very  few  of  the  governors  have  been 
liberal  politicians  for  a  great  many  years  past,  Dr.  Miller  has  alieady 
indicated  ;  that  Birmingham  on  the  other  hand  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
Jieartily  liberal  tov,'n,  it  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  remind  you,  and 
it  can  hardly  bo  that  the  non-election  of  men  of  liberal  politics  has  been 
a  matter  of  accident.  You  are  informed  in  tlie  paper  before  you  that  we 
have  hail  six  members  of  Parliament  for  the  borough.  All  of  them  have 
been  liberals  but  one,  and  none  of  them  have  been  governors  but  that 
one.  We  have  had  23  mayors.  It  can  hardly  have  been  an  accident 
that  every  one  of  them  should  be  passed  over  and  not  one  of  them  elected 
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Veputaiions  to  servo  on  the  board  of  governors.  All  of  them  have  been  liberals 
fiom  ^ith  the  exception  of  one.     It  is,  however,  my  duty  to  speak  specially 

Uirmmgham.    ^^j^j^  j-Qg^vd  to  the  nonconformists  and  their  grounds  of  complaint. 

Mev.  jR.  W.         17,928.  Allow  me  to  interpose  a  question ;  have  those  mayors  who 

Dale,  BI.A.     you  state  have  been  excluded  because  they  were  liberals  been  churchmen, 

any  number  of   them  ? — There  have  been  23  mayors  of  Bu'mingham, 

3rcl  July  1866.  including  the  present  Mayor,  and  of  those  17  have  been  dissenters.  In 
^"~~~  reference  to  the  claims  that  nonconformists  have  to  representation  ou  that 
board  I  will  just  advert  first  to  their  actual  numbere  in  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  latest  official  returns  in  relation  to  a  question  of  this 
sort  to  which  I  can  refer,  ai'e  the  returns  in  the  religious  census  of  1851, 
and  according  to  those  returns  the  total  number  of  attendances  on  the 
census  Sunday  was  5,000  in  favour  of  the  nonconformists  in  the  borough 
of  Birmingham.  In  Aston  the  nonconformists  had  200  less  of  total 
attendances.  So  far  as  Sunday  schools  are  concerned,  which  indicate  too 
to  some  extent  the  strength  of  the  nonconformists  of  the  borough,  I  find 
that  in  the  borough  of  Birmingham,  the  scholars  in  dissenting  Sunday 
schools  in  1851,  amounted  to  12,500,  while  the  scholars  in  the  Church 
Sunday  schools  in  1S51  was  somewhat  less  than  7,000.  It  will  be  ad- 
mitted, therefore,  that  the  nonconformists,  as  far  as  the  population  arc 
concerned,  form  about  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  borough ;  that  is 
a  very  moderate  statement  of  their  position  So  far  as  public  spirit  is  con- 
cerned, one  or  two  illustrations  may  be  given  of  the  strength  of  their  claim. 
I  am  not  quite  sui'e  how  the  two  parties  stand  in  the  town  council,  but  I 
know  that  out  of  64  members  of  the  town  council  at  least  34  are  noncon- 
formists. Of  the  Mayors,  as  I  stated  just' now,  out  of  23,  17  have  been 
dissenters;  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  out  of  102,  I  know  that  up- 
wards of  40  are  dissenters.  Then  it  may  be  alleged  that  perhaps  dis- 
senters abound  specially  in  those  classes  of  the  community  out  of  which 
governors  would  hai'dly  be  selected.  In  reply  to  that,  I  would  say  that 
in  one  of  our  principal  Banks,  the  Midland  Bank,  half  the  directoi's  are 
dissenters ;  at  the  Joint  Stock  Bank,  another  of  our  principal  banks, 
about  half  the  directors  are  also  dissenters  ;  and  of  the  43  borough  ma- 
gistrates, about  17  belong  to  vaiious  nonconformist  bodies.  This 
exclusion  of  nonconformists  from  the  governing  board  is  not  required 
by  the  original  charter  nor  by  any  of  the  Acts  of  Pai-liament,  I  believe, 
under  which  the  school  is  now  governed.  It  is  among  the  traditions  of 
Birmingham  that  the  nonconformists  once  had  a  majority  on  the  board 
of  governors,  and  that  the  majority  was  accidentally  lost,  and  having  been 
once  lost,  we  were  gradually  weeded  out,  and  are  not  likely  by  the  free 
will  of  the  governors,  to  find  our  way  back  again.  In  illustration  of  the 
spirit  that  once  prevailed  at  the  board  of  governors,  I  may  mention  this 
fact,  that  one  master  was  appointed,  I  believe  specifically  for  the  reason 
that  he  had  lost  his  fellowship  at  his  college  for  extreme  democratic 
opinions — not  a  very  good  reason  for  appointing  a  head  master,  but  it 
is  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  boai-d  at  that  time.  I  have  also 
heard,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  this  is  correct,  that  there  was  a 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  poor  nonconformist  ministei's,  which  was  once  ad- 
ministered by  the  governors  of  King  Edward's  School,  again  indicating 
the  hold  that  the  nonconformists  had  on  that  body.  Well,  the  governors 
say  that  all  this  is  a  more  matter  of  sentiment,  and  that  we  do  not  allege 
any  practical  grievances  as  having  been  occasioned  by  the  system  of 
which  we  complain.  Now,  of  course,  we  do  not  chai-ge  the  governors 
with  having  excluded  the  sons  of  men  of  liberal  politics  from  the  school, 
or  the  sons  of  nonconfoimists  from  the  school,  but  we  do  not  think  that  a 
desire  to  remove  what  is  felt  by  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  Birmingham 
to  be  r.  great  social  injustice  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  matter  of  sentiment. 
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17.929.  Do  you  complain  that  the  children  of  nonconformists  are  in  Deputations 
any  manner  subject  to  disadvantage  with  reference  to  the  benefits  to  be  /''om 
derived  from  these  schools  from  the  state  of  things  that  you  have  de-  ^''"mingham. 
scribed  ? — I  think  if  the  children  of  nonconformists  had  been  subjected  n      „  ™. 
to  any  disadvantages  the  present  system  would  long  since  have  vanished ;  jjaie  M.A. 

it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  maintain  the  system  at  aU.     In  asking  — 

for  a  change  in  the  matters  to  which  I  have  just  now  refen-ed,  my  own  3rd  July  1806. 

opinion  very  strongly  inclines   in  favour  of  having  the  governors,   or 

at  any  rate  a  very  large  proportion  of  t)\em,  appointed  by  some  external 

and  independent  body.  It  is  urged  that  the  town  council  cannot  claim 
as  a  matter  of  right  the  appointment  of  any  portion  of  the  board.  It 
should,  however,  I  think,  bo  remembered,  that  the  school  originated  not 
on  the  mere  motion  of  the  Crown,  but,  as  I  understand,  on  a  petition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Biraiingham,  who  requested  King  Edward  the  Sixth 
to  devote  to  the  uses  of  education  in  Birmingham,  certain  lands  which 
had  been  alienated  from  the  guild  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  The  school  sprang  from  the  motion  of  the  common 
people  of  the  town.  There  mayperhaps  be  something  said  on  that  account 
on  behalf  of  giving  the  official  representatives  of  the  town  some  part  in 
the  management  of  the  school.  I  believe  too  that  this  is  the  only  scheme 
for  securing  a  general  representation  of  interests.  I  have  some  sym- 
pathy with  the  feeling  which  was  referred  to,  I  think  by  Dr.  Temple, 
that  Dissenters  do  not  care  in  public  bodies  to  be  ticketed  as  Dissenters. 
We  have  a  very  strong  feeling  of  this  kind,  that  the  law  should  not 
recognize  in  any  privileges  or  duties  of  citizenship  a  man's  religious 
creed.  It  is  not  because  we  are  ashamed  of  being  nonconformists, 
but  because  we  object  as  a  matter  of  principle  to  the  law  recog- 
nizing religious  distinctions  at  all.  I  speak,  I  am  sure,  the  sentiments 
of  very  many  of  tlie  nonconformists  of  Birmingham.  We  would  very 
much  rather  have  only  half  the  number  of  dissenters  on  the  board  if 
they  found  their  way  freely  there  from  the  appointment  of  some  external 
body,  than  have  the  full  number  suggested  in  Dr.  Miller's  scheme  under 
the  conditions  which  that  scheme  proposed. 

17.930.  You  say  "  some  external  body  ;''  are  you  able  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  what  that  external  body  should  be  ? — ^I  refer  to  the  town 
council, 

17.931.  Are  you  able  also  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  what  you  think 
would  be  a  fair  proportion  of  governors  to  be  thus  chosen  by  the  town 
council  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  detail  on  which  I  should  hardly  venture 
to  press  my  personal  opinion.  I  was  going  to  observe  that  I  do  not 
think  that  the  scheme  of  preserving  self-election  and  requiring  a  certain 
number  at  least,  or  a  certain  number  and  no  more,  either  of  dissenters 
or  of  the  town  council,  would  meet  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  It 
would  secure  a  certain  number  of  nonconformists  being  on  the  board,  but 
it  would  not  at  all  necessarily  secure  any  fair  number  of  men  of  Liberal 
politics  being  on  the  board,  because,  though  it  may  surprise  you,  I  think 
we  could  find  quite  enough  nonconformist  Conservatives  in  Birmingham 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  any  such  scheme  as  Dr.  Miller  has  just 
now  referred  to.  That  scheme  makes  no  provision  for  meeting  the 
political  gi'ievance. 

17.932.  I  suppose  that  you  would  not  require  as  an  absolute  qualifi- 
cation that  a  man  should  be  of  particular  politics,  should  you  ? — I  should 
very  strongly  object  to  any  such  requirement.  It  is  because  the  board 
now  generally  insist  on  that  qualification,  that  I  object  to  the  present 
system.  I  would  also  recall  your  Lordship's  attention  to  what  was 
said  by  Dr.  Miller,  that  no  powers  can  be  got  by  the  governors  without 
being  brought  into  collision  with  the  town  council  in  securing   their 
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Deputations    Act  until  the  town  council  do  receive  some  power  in  connexion  with 

from  the  school.     I  also  beg  to  say  that  no  scheme  that  has  hitherto  been 

Birmingham,     proposed,  suggests  that  the  town  council  should  nominate  as  governors 

„      ra~iJ7-     simply  persons  of  their  own  body.     My  own  conviction  is,  and  that  is  a 

Daie  M.A.     ^'d'y  strong  conviction,  that   those  members  nominated  by  the  town 

_! council,  and  not  of  their  own  body,  would  lie  certain  to  be  among  the 

3rd  July  1866.  most  distinguished  and   elFective  men  in  the    town    of  Birmingham. 

They  would  be  put  ou  their  honour  to  appoint  the   very  best  men 

possible. 

17.933.  Do  you  agree  with  Di-.  Miller  in  the  statement  that  he  made 
that  this  question  of  the  mode  of  election  of  governors  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  dispute  about  the  management  of  these  grammar  schools,  and 
that  the  others  are  points  that  might  easily  be  settled,  and  which  would 
be  not  of  very  great  practical  importance  at  present  if  this  point  could 
be  satisfactorily  settled  ? — I  do  not  feel  that,  and  I  rather  doubt  that 
Dr.  Miller  meant  to  convey  that  impression.  I  have  a  conviction 
that  in  many  parts  of  tlie  system  adopted  in  the  school  grave 
reforms  are  necessary.  I  also  think  the  general  conviction  is  this, 
that  if  the  principle  of  representation  were  adopted  in  the  governing 
body  and  the  principle  of  self-election  abolished,  it  would  be  far  more 
easy  from  time  to  time  to  secure  necessary  practical  reforms  than  it  is 
now.  I.  think  it  is  desirable  that  governors  should  be  elected  only  for 
a  certain  term  of  years  in  order  that  their  whole  action  may  not  simply 
be  ruled  by  tradition  and  custom. 

17.934.  {Lord  Lyttelton.^  On  the  question  of  the  educational  course 
of  the  school,  can  you  point  out  any  feature  in  that  course,  as  it  has 
been  pursued  for  the  last  30  years,  which  you  think  would  have  been 
otherwise  in  case  the  liberal  and  the  nonconformist  element  in  the  town 
had  been  represented  on  the  government  ? — ^I  think  that  if  the  i-epre- 
sentative  principle  had  been  adopted,  the  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  a 
large  fiortion  of  t!)e  town  that  the  mathematical  element  should  be 
introduced  more  fi'eely  would  have  been  met.  It  is  a  anere  incident 
of  the  evil  of  self-election  that  nonconfonnists  and  men  of  liberal 
politics  are  excluded. 

17.935.  What  part  of  the  educational  course  do  you  consider  to  be 
defective,  and  wliich  in  your  opinion  would  have  been  less  defective 
in  case  the  liberals  and  the  noncouformists  had  been  bettor  repre- 
sented ? — I  believe  that  the  same  change  which  would  secure  the  re- 
presentation of  liberals  and  nonconformists,  would  secure  the  freer 
action  of  public  opinion  upon  the  conduct  of  the  school,  namely,  a 
change  from  self-election,  that  out  of  the  same  root  the  two  things  would 
spi-ing. 

17.936.  What  educational  ^o\\\i%  would  have  been  better  attained  ? — 
If  we  had  had  representation  ? 

17.937.  Yes  ? — I  think  the  school  would  not  have  been  so  exclu- 
sively classical. 

17.938.  Can  you  point  out  any  other  point? — I  think  probably  we 
should  have  had  independent  examiners  appointed.  Examiners  arc 
now  appointed  by  the  board.  I  think  also  the  accounts  would  pi-obably 
have  been  audited  by  public  auditors  as  a  matter  of  rule  and  necessity. 
Public  opinion  would  have  required  these  things,  and  a  representative 
body  would  have  conceded  them. 

17.939.  Is  it  alleged  that  the  principle  of  religious  equality  among 
the  boys  of  the  school  has  been  infringed  under  tlie  present  system  ? — 
It  is  not  alleged  at  all. 

17.940.  Do  you,  with  reference  to  the  time  at  which  the  school  was 
founded,  maintain  that  tlie  omission  of  any  reference  in  the  original 
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foundation  to  the  question  of  churchmen  or  dissenters  is  sufficient  to     Deputations 
Bho^Y  that  it  would  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  founder,  or  of  the         fi<>'" 
town  at  that  time,  that  any  one  not  a  meml>er  of  the  Church  of  England    -"'"'"'"'V"""- 
could  have  been  a  member  of  the  governing  body  ? — It  is  extremely     j^^^  ^  ^ 
difficult  to  determine  what  they  would   have  thought  of  dissenters  in     j)aie,  M.A. 

those  days.     It  would  be  very  hard  to  know  what  would  have  been  our  

condition.     The  school  was  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  town,  and  I  3rd  July  1866 

am  only  anxious  that  it  should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  and      "■""" 

governed  by  the  town. 

17.941.  Is  it  your  proposal  that  the  whole  body  of  governors  should 
be  elected  by  the  town  council  ? — No,  I  strongly  incline  myself,  if  I 
am  asked  for  details,  to  the  scheme  suggested  in  an  appendix  to  the 
report  of  the  Grammar  School  Association  which  requires  that  a  certain 
proportion  should  be  elected  by  the  council,  and  a  certain  proportion  by 
the  magistrates,  and  that  they  should  complete  the  number. 

17.942.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  By  "  they,"  you  mean  the  school  governors  ? 
—Yes. 

17.943.  {Dr.  Temple.')  I  wanted  to  understand  one  thing  precisely. 
You  said  that  you  did  not  propose  that  the  town  council  should  elect 
members  to  the  board  of  governors  from  their  own  body.  "Would  you 
require  them  to  elect  men  who  were  not ;  would  you  exclude  tliose  who 
belonged  to  their  own  body  ? — I  should  require  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  those  they  elected  should  not  be  of  their  own  body. 

17.944.  {Mr.  Baines.)  The  late  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  Mr.  Hill,  1 
believe  is  a  churchman  ? — Yes. 

17.945.  On  a  recent  occasion  he  expressed  very  strong  opinions  I 
think  in  favour  of  abolishing  that  exclusion  which  now  exists  of  non- 
conformists. Do  you  agree  with  him  in  the  terms  which  I  find  reported 
in  a  speech  of  his  "  that  this  principle  of  self-election  acting  thus  by 
"  means  of  exclusion  is  thoroughly  and  completely  unpopular  amongst 
"  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  royal 
"  founder  to  benefit  by  the  grants  he  m;ide."  Do  you  agree  with  him 
in  that  opinion  ? — ^I  believe  that  a  groat  proportion  of  the  population 
regard  the  present  system  with  strong  antagonism.  There  ai-e  many 
gentlemen  in  the  town  who  believe  in  the  system  of  self-election,  and 
there  are  some  who  believe  in  the  working  of  that  system  as  it  has 
been  worked  for  the  last  100  or  150  years,  but  I  believe  they  are  an 
inconsiderable  portion  outside  the  governing  body. 

17;946.  Do  you  agree  with  him  that  dissenters  would  be  likely, 
coming  to  claim  the  abolition  of  this  exclusion,  to  speak  of  it  in  the 
terms  which  he  uses  here.  "  I  come  here  to  take  off  that  which  I  feel 
"  to  be  a  species  of  brand  ?" — I  think  that  feeling  does  exist  in  the 
town  veiy  strongly. 

17.947.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  plan  which  you  have  proposed  were 
adopted,  that  you  would  have  gentlemen  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject  of  education  and  as  zealous  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  of 
extending  it  especially  to  the  humbler  classes  as  those  most  respectable 
men  who  now  are  the  governors  ? — I  do  not  think  the  governors  them- 
selves would  gravely  dispute  the  probability  of  that.  I  have  a  very 
stron"  conviction  that  among  the  nonconformists  there  are  as  many  men 
competent  to  conduct  a  great  educational  establishment  as  there  are 
among  members  of  the  Establishment  in  Birmingham.  It  is  hardl)--  for 
nie,  however,  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  a  question  of  that  sort. 

17.948.  {Mr.  Aclaiid.)  I  think  that  you  said  just  now  that  the  schools 
should  be  administered  for  the  good  of  the  town  and  governed  by  the 
town  ;  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  governors  of  a  great  school 
lilic  that  should  be  residents  in  the  town  ? — I  think  they  ought  to  be 
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Deputations    residents  in  the  town  or  in' the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 
from  I  thinlc  that  is  most  important.     It  might  be  desirable  to  have  on 

Bii-mingham.  the  board  a  few  men  who  live  beyond  a  moderate  radius,  but  the  great 
Ueu~H~W  "^*J°"*y  of  *c  governors,  I  think,  ought  to  live  in  the  town,  or  in  the 
Dale  M.A.     iniraediate  neighbourhood  of  it. 

J — '  17,949.  Is  that  with  a  view  to  their  being  able  to  attend  frequently  ? 

3rd  July  18CG.  — Partly  so,  and  partly  that  they  might  have  that  kind  of  acquaintance 

with  the  condition  and  exigencies  of  the  town  which  is  indispensable 

to  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

17.950.  Supposing  the  constitution  of  the  governors  to  be  very  much 
altered,  should  you  think  it  desirable  to  provide  for  some  sufficient  re- 
presentation of  graduates  of  the  Universities,  including  London  ? — ^I 
should,  and  in  the  proposal  of  the  Grammai'  School  Reform  Association, 
it  is  suggested  that  a  certain  number  of  graduates  should  be  appointed 
by  the  council,  and  a  certain  number  appointed  by  the  magistrates. 

17.951.  Are  you  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  selection  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  persons  by  the  Government  ? — ^I  am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  how  that  would  work  to  form  an  opinion  upon  it. 

17.952.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  what  is  called  an  ex 
officio  trustee  ?— ^I  have  a  very  strong  objection  to  ex  officio  trustee- 
ships, generally.  I  have  seen  them  work  very  mischievously,  and  I 
cannot  think  that  they  are  likely  to  work  well. 

17.953.  Should  you  have  much  objection  to  an  inspector  appointed 
by  the  Government,  having  a  right  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
board  in  such  a  way  as  a  Poor  Law  Assistant  Commissioner  has  a  right 
to  be  present  at  the  board  of  guardians,  bringing  to  that  board  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  experience  to  all  England  ? — I  should  think  it  very 
desirable  that  an  inspector  should  have  that  right,  and  I  also  attach 
very  great  importance  to  having  independent  examiners  appointed  by 
some  central  authority  to  visit  all  the  grammar  schools,  our  own 
included. 

17.954.  (^Mr.  Erie.)  Do  you  think  the  system  of  self-election  of 
Governors  might  be  modified  with  advantage  by  subjecting  it  to  the 
control  of  some  public  authority,  such  as  the  Committee  of  Council,  or 
any  high  officer  of  the  Government,  that  there  should  be  an  opportunity 
aifoi'ded  to  the  public  of  submitting  to  him  any  objections  to  particular 
nominations  ? — I  am  doubtful  how  far  a  central  authority  of  that  kind 
could  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  matters  in  Birming- 
ham to  form  a  clear  judgment  on  the  matter. 

17.955.  Would  it  not  give  an  opportunity  of  making  any  representa- 
tions to  impartial  persons,  or  an  impartial  authority,  that  there  should 
always  be  an  interval  between  the  election  of  a  new  governor  and  his 
final  appointment,  during  which  interval  any  persons  might  make 
representations  to  sai  impartial  authority  ? — It  might  be  of  advantage, 

■  but  I  think  wo  should  be  unwilling,  as  a  rule,  to  exercise  it.  It  would 
look  invidious  to  object  to  an  individual  being  appointed.  It  would 
not  grant  the  power  of  nomination,  but  simply  the  power  of  vetoing  on 
the  part  of  the  central  body. 

17.956.  When  you  express  the  strong  desire  that  prevails,  that  non- 
conformists should  be  eligible  for  election  into  the  body  of  Governors,  I 
do  not  understand  it  to  be  further  desired  that  the  religious  teaching  in 
the  school  should  bo  modified  or  subject  to  modification  ? — No,  not  at 
all,  so  far  as  I  know. 

17.957.  That  would  still  continue;  the  only  religious  teaching  that 
would  continue  to  be  given  in  the  school  would  be  that  accoi'ding  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Established  Church  ? — I  am  hardly  in  a  position  to 
say  to  what  extent  the  teaching  in  the  school  is  specially  in  harmony 
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■with  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church.  There  is  a  class  for  Deputatims 
New  Testament  exegesis,  and  some  other  religious  matters  are  attended  /''""^ 

to  in  the  School,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  to  what  ex-  -"""'"'"g"""'- 
tent  the  peculiarities  of  the  Church  of  England  influence  the  religious  ^gj,_  j!j_  ^y; 
teaching.  Dale,  M.A. 

17.958.  You  would  not  propose  that  there  should  be  different  religious  

teaching  imparted  to  one  class  of  scholars  from  that  which  is  given  to  S'*  July  1866 

another  class  of  scholars  ? — ^No,  I  should  have   a  strong  objection  to 

that. 

17.959.  Assuming  that  the  only  religious  teaching  in  the  school  is 
to  be  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Established  Church,  have  you 
considered  in  discussions  with  the  governors  whether  the  jDresent  law 
would  render  nonconformists  eligible  ?  Has  that  question  been  debated  ? 
— I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  the  question. 

17.960.  It  is  made  a  matter  of  complaint  that  nonconformists  are 
not  admitted  into  the  body  of  governors.     Do  the  complainants  consider 
that    the    present    law  would  admit    dissenters    into   the    governing  . 
body  ? — Yes,  the  governors  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  elect  us  if  they 
like. 

17.961.  Has  that  question  been  discussed,  because  it  is  a  very 
important  question  ?  It  has  not  been  placed  on  that  ground  ? — It  is 
generally  understood  in  Birmingham  that  nonconformists  were  on  the 
governing  board  for  very  many  years,  and  that  nothing  has  taken  place 
since  then  to  render  a  nonconformist  legally  ineligible. 

17.962.  It  has  not  been  placed  on  the  legal  difficulty  at  all  ? — 
Never. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Mr.  Alderman  Hawkes  examined.  Mr.Akkman 

JiCiZCftCS 

17.963.  (^Lord  Taunton.')  What  is  your  connexion  with  the  town  

council — you  are   an  alderman,    I  believe  ? — Yes,   and  I   have   been 
Mayor. 

17.964.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  make  any  statement  you  wish 
to  do  as  shortly  as  you  can  ? — I  will  confine  myself  to  what  you  invited 
us  to  do  just  now — to  refer  to  the  memorandum  that  has  just  been 
issued  as  to  whether  that  would  alter  the  views  of  our  body.  This  only 
appeared  in  the  newspaper  on  Saturday  morning,  therefore  we  have  not 
had  much  time.  The  words  of  the  Charter  state  that  the  management 
of  the  school  is  to  be  conducted  by  "  20  men  of  the  more  discreet  and 
more  trusty  inhabitants."  Those  are  the  terms  mentioned  in  the 
Charter  ;  and  then  it  is  objected  by  the  governors  that  the  town 
council  would  not  have  those  special  qualifications  necessary  for  such  an 
educational  board  as  this,  more  particularly  in  its  purely  educational 
functions.  Now,  with  regard  to  that,  the  Commissioners  will  see  that 
in  the  terms  used  the  persons  to  be  governors  of  the  school  are  to  be 
the  more  trusty  and  the  more  discreet  inhabitants.  There  is  not  a  word 
said  in  the  Charter  as  to  their  educational  position,  but  simply  as  to 
their  position  as  trusty  and  worthy  inhabitants  ;  and  for  this  reason,  if 
it  had  been  intended  that  the  governors  of  the  school  should  possess 
high  educational  claims,  surely  some  words  indicating  that  would  have 
been  expressed  in  the  Charter.  Therefore  I  say,  that  if  the  remark  of 
the  governors  is  intended  to  imply  that  the  members  of  the  council  are 
of  an  inferior  educational  position  to  the  governors,  even  if  that  is  so, 
there  is  no  force  in  that,  as  the  Royal  founder  expressly  indicated  that 
he  desired  20  discreet  and  trusty  men,  which  is  perfectly  compatible 
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Deputations    -with  any  state  of  education.     It  is  then  stated  that  the  Town  Council 
from  would  be  an  improper  body,  putting  it  in  the  affirmative,  more  par- 

jjirmmgiutm.     ticularJy  with  reference  to  the  purely  educational  functions  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Alderman  -^"^^  ^  think  that  expression  has  no  real  meaning   in  it.     It  is  not 
kawhes.       supposed  that  the  governors  have  anything  to  do  with  tlic  educational 

part  of  the  government    of  this    school.     They  aa-e  required  by  the 

3rcl  July  1866.  Royal  Charter  to  e!ect  the  pedagogue,  using  the  term  in  the  Charter,  and 
to  appoint  persons  of  the  high  educational  position  of  those  masters  who 
have  hitherto  adoi-ned  the  school.  They  have  nothing  to  do — the  board 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  purely  educational  functions  of  the 
school. 

17,965.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  They  have  to  make  statutes  ? — Still  I 
apprehend  that  that  would  not  be  a  pui'ely  educational,  but  rather  a 
legislative  proceeding.  In  framing  schemes  to  submit  to  the  visitor 
of  the  school,  they  would  have  the  advice  of  the  head  master  and  the 
legal  adviser  of  the  school.  It  is  then  stated  that  "It  has  also  been 
"  objected  that  members  of  the  town  council  have  not  hitherto  been 
"  elected  members  of  the  board.  But  admitting  this  to  be  a  fact, 
"  it  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  there  have  been  from  time  to 
"  time  very  important  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  property  be- 
"  tween  the  town  council  and  the  governors.  It  may  therefore  fairly 
"  be  presumed  that  the  govei'nors  have  been  influenced  by  the  con- 
"  sidci-ation  that  a  member  of  the  town  council,  if  sitting  at  their 
"  board,  would  be  embarrassed  by  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
"  Corporation  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Charity  on  the  other." 
I  would  draw  your  attention  to  this  fact,  that  the  council  was  created 
by  Charter  in  1838,  and  that  the  town  council  acquired  the  functions 
of  street  commissioners,  under  which  alone  it  has  the  right  to  purchase 
these  properties  that  are  referred  to,  in  1851.  So  that,  for  thirteen 
}-ears,  viz.,  from  1838  to  1851,  the  town  council  had  none  of  these 
rights  of  purchasing  property  that  are  referred  to,  and  yet  during 
these  tlurleen  years  the  same  exclusion  of  members  of  the  town 
council  took  place  as  has  taken  place  since,  and  therefore  I  apprehend 
that  reason  to  that  extent  fails  to  have  any  force.  It  was  remarked 
in  answer  to  a  question  to  Dr.  Miller  just  nov.',  thai  whilst  on 
the  one  hand  members  of  the  to^vn  council  were  not  sitting  at  the 
board,  members  of  the  board  of  governors  did  not  obtain  seats  at  the 
town  council.  The  inference  from  that  I  suppose  is  that  the  town 
council  retorted  their  exclusion  by  excluding  the  other  side  ;  but  that 
is  not  HO,  the  constituency  that  elects  the  town  council  is  not  the  town 
council,  but  the  general  inhabitants  of  Bii'mingham  ;  therefore,  it  is 
rather  fairer  to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants,  and  not  the  town  council, 
resented  the  exclusion.  I  have  only  further  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the 
town  council,  that  the  petition  itself  expresses  exactly  what  the 
council  desire.  I'hey  say  that  we  are  a  ti'usty  body,  as  defined  by  the 
Charter — that  various  Acts  of  Parliament  since  we  have  been  created 
have  given  us  new  powers  ;  that  we  now  have  the  receipt  and 
expenditure  of  nearly  200,000Z.  per  annum,  the  grammar  school  com- 
missioners receiving  and  expending  about  12,000/.  per  annum — that  a 
variety'oi  recent  legislation  has  given  new  power  to  the  town  council, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  erection  of  libraries  and  the  acquisition  of 
parks  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  ;  therefore,  we  say  we  arc  a 
body  of  trusty  persons,  as  shown  by  the  additional  powers  that  Parlia- 
ment gives  to  us.  We  say,  also,  that  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
stated  by  Dr.  Miller,  the  Government  recognizes  us  to  this  extent, 
although  there  is  no  legal  compulsion,  that  they  ask  us  for  the  nomination 
of  gentlemen  to  be  placed  on  the  commission  of  the  peace.     The  other 
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day  they  asked  ii3  for  that,  and  they  appointed  those  whom  we  selected.     Deputations 
Therefore,  we  say,  we  comply  strictly  with  the  ternis  of  the  Cliarter  in         from 
being  a  body  th.Tt  is  trnsly,  whether  properly  or  not  trusted  is  not  for       trmmgjim. 
the  town  council  to  Siiy.     Will  you  allow  me  to   say,  that  Dr.  Miller   j^,.  Alderman 
entirely  differs  from  the  town  council  in  regard  to  what  he  lias  stated       Ilawhes. 

as  to  placinsr  members  of  the  town  council  on  this  board  by  self-election  ?  

— We  say  decidedly,  that  that  would  make  no  diffeience  in  the  views  of  ^"^  •'^'^'y  ^^^^ 
the  council. 

17.966.  By  self-election  you  mean  by  their  own  election  ? — By  tlio 
election  of  the  governors.  We  say  if  they  elected  all  of  us  we  should 
not  consider  that  was  conceding  to  us  anything  of  importance,  because 
the  principle  would  not  in  any  degree  be  altered.  We  propose  (hat  we 
shall  be  restricted,  if  wc  have  the  election  of  this  board,  to  9  of  our 
members,  the  other  12  consisting  of  six  borough  magistrates,  and  sis; 
of  other  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

17.967.  In  this  petition  you  ask  for  the  whole  appointment  under  cer- 
tain restrictions  and  limitations? — That  is  so.  We  go  the  full  extent  of 
claiming  the  repi'eseutative  principle,  and  we  say  that  the  constituency  of 
the  town  council  is  that  constituency  which  we  think  should  be  chosen, 
because  in  the  first  instance  it  has  been  chosen  by  the  Borough  at  large, 
and  is  resuscitated  by  election  itself,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the 
whole  municipality. 

17.968.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Are  you  aware  of  any  school  of  this  magni- 
tude in  which  the  entire  management  of  such  a  school  is  vested  in  the 
municipal  authorities  of  the  town  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

17.969.  Do  yoia  think  it  would  give  satisfaction  to  any  considerable 
number  of  the  town  (council,  if  without  giving  them  the  whole  of  this, 
ihey  were  allowed  to  elect  a  portion  of  the  governors  of  a  school  like 
this  ? — I  think  it  would,  because  our  two  previous  applications  to  Par- 
liament have  been  far  more  limited  than  our  present  proposition.  If 
only  we  disposed  of  the  principle  of  self-election,  I  think  the  council 
would  not  care  much  about  the  number. 

17.970.  Perhaps  you  ask  for  everything  in  the  hope  of  getting  some- 
thing ? — No,  wo  base  our  application  on  the  common  sense  view  that 
we  take  of  it.  We  do  not  think  that  that  is  therefore  the  most  likely 
to  prevail.  Will  you  allow  me  to  add,  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Ryland,  that  the  great  City  of  London  School  is  managed —  I  believe  I 
know  it  as  a  fact — by  the  council  of  the  London  Corporation.  When 
the  Charter  came  down  of  course  there  was  no  municipal  government 
in  Birmingham.  There  was  no  possibility  of  those  who  advised  the 
royal  founder  to  do  otherwise  than  proceed  by  self-election. 

17.971.  {Mr.  Erie.)  You  do  not  attribute  wisdom  to  the  Legislature 
which  removed  all  such  trusts  from  municipal  corpox-ations  ? — That 
is  it. 

The  Rev.  W.  Gover,  M.A.,  examined.  ijey.  w. 

17.972.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  is  your  situation  with  reference  to    ^°''^'  ^■^- 
Birmingham  ? — I  was  formerly  curate  for  six  years  in  Birmingham,  in 

two  of  the  largest  parishes,  and  curate  to  a  previous  second  niaster  of 
King  Edward's  School.  I  have  since  then  been  the  Principal  of  the 
Training  College  for  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  which  is  close  by 
Birmingham,  and  therefore,  during  the  last  20  years  of  my  life,  have 
had  uninterrupted  communication  with  Birmingham. 

17.973.  I  believe  you  are  prepared  to  make  some  statement  to  the 
Commissioners  upon  the  allegation  that  this  school  in  its  present  condi- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the 
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Deputations    town.     Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  do  so  ? — The  first  point  I  would 
frmn  take  is,  that  the  school  is  deficient  in  provision  for  numbers.     1  have 

Birmmpham.     made    some    calculations  which   show  that  the  school,  which  I  think 
XtciTlv       should  be  an  educational  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  town,  by  no 

Gover,M.'A.    means  meets  the  requirements  of  the  town.     From  some  returns  that  I 

have,  I  find  that  the  number  of  houses  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham 

3rd  July  1866,  above  the  vnlue  of  20^.  a  year  is  7,228.  In- Aston,  within  the  borough, 
•  it  is  1,018  ;  in  Edgbaston,  1,314  ;  giving  a  total  of  such  houses  within 
the  borough,  occupied  by  males,  of  9,560.  If  you  reckon  for  female 
occupiers,  according  to  a  rate  which  has  been  given  me  by  authorities, 
(10  per  cent,  in  this  class)  956  houses  are  occupied  by  females,  giving 
a  total  number  of  houses  of  10,516,  above  201.  a  j'ear.  Then,  taldng  it 
that  each  of  those  households  represents  five  persons,  not  including 
servants,  that  would  give  you  a  population  of  52,580,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  of  school  age,  taking  an  eighth  of  that  population,  would  be  6,572. 
Houses  of  201.  a  year  and  upwards  are  taken  because  I  think,  speak- 
ing roughly,  that  they  represent  the  families  from  which  come  candi- 
dates for  the  school  provided  in  New  Street.  The  number  of  boys 
then  of  this  class  is,  in  round  numbers,  3,000.  The  present  number, 
I  find  from  the  governors'  memorandum,  which  I  have  only  just  seen, 
in  New  Street  does  not  exceed  620.  You  have  therefore  a  provision 
for  children  of  persons  living  in  houses  above  20Z.  a  year,  of  620,  with 
3,000  boys  of  school  age  from  those  classes.  I  proceed  next  to  houses 
of  10?.  a  year,  and  under  20Z.  Perhaps  I  need  not  trouble  you  again 
with  the  particulars,  though  I  have  them  in  detail  just  as  before,  but 
state  that  the  total  number  of  such  houses  is  10,461.  That  would  give 
on  the  like  calculation,  boys  and  girls,  6,538.  The  actual  provision 
made  for  the  children  of  those  who  live  in  houses  of  between  lOZ.  and 
201.  rental,  is  1,100  in  four  elementary  schools.  It  may  be  alleged 
that  a  great  number  of  the  parents  of  the  humbler  classes  send  their 
children  to  these  elementary  schools,  but  the  number  is  not  sufiicient 
to  disturb  the  general  view  which  I  have  taken.  I  would  then  take 
the  houses  under  101.  a  year.  I  find  in  the  same  way,  only  adding  a 
larger  proportion  of  female  occupiers,  who  increase  very  much  in  the 
lower  classes,  that  there  are  46,278  such  houses.  The  number,  there- 
fore, of  boys  and  girls,  of  school  age,  from  those  living  in  houses 
under  101.,  may  be  reckoned  at  30,000.  I  find  that  the  number  of  public 
schools,  that  is.  Church  of  England  schools.  Congregational  schools, 
and  so  on,  is,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  76  throughout  Birmingham. 

17,974.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Day  schools  ? — Yes,  only  day  schools  of 
course  ;  not  Sunday  schools.  Estimating  these  schools  to  average  200 
scholai's,  that  would  give  a  supply  of  education  for  15,200  ;  so  that  we 
arrive  at  this  series  of  results,  that  instead  of  having  education  for 
6,500  boys  and  girls  from  houses  above  20Z.  a  year  there  is  only  educa- 
tion for  620  boys.  For  those  living  in  houses  between  \0l.  and  201.  a 
year  there  is  only  provision  fo)-  1,100  boys  and  girls,  instead  of  for 
6,500,  and  of  30,000  who  are  living  in  houses  below  10/.  a  year,  the 
public  schools  of  the  town  provide  for  15,000  only  ;  the  rest  have  to 
get  their  education  in  private  schools,  of  course  paying  considerably 
higher  amounts  than  they  do  in  the  public  schools.  So  far,  then,  the 
school  trust  is  deficient  in  provision  for  numbers.  My  next  point  is 
that  it  is  deficient  in  provision  for  the  working  and  the  poorer  classes. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  trust  of  12,000/.  a  year  is  expended  upon 
those  who  live  in  houses  above  lOZ.  a  year.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
you  cannot  find  exceptions,  but  practically  the  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  are  those  of  the  smaller  shopkeepers,  and  the  better 
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class  of  artizans,  and  the  New  Street  scholars  are  taken  from  the  shop-     Deputations 
keepers  and  tradesmen,  and  the  better  classes  iu  the  town.     Then  the       .  fi™' 
striking  injustice  to  the  working  classes,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  Birming-    -^'"nins'Aa 
ham  is  this,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  these  76  public  schools  are  schools        n      ry 
where  the  working  classes  have  to  pay  what  would  be  equivalent  in    Gover  M.A 

this  free  school  to  capitation  fees.    In  these  schools  the  annual  payment         

of  the  working  classes,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  about  12s.  a  year  3rd  July  1860 

for  each  child.     While  up  to  the  present  time  the  plan  of  night  schools 

has  never  been  carried  out,  nor  any  subvention  made  to  the  poorer  class 
of  schools  from  the  funds  of  the  school  trust  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  subvention  which  each  person  receives  who  sends  his  child  to  New 
Street  is  something  like  201.  a  year  out  of  the  school  trust,  and  each 
who  sends  his  child  to  the  elementary  schools  about  3Z.  a  year.  These 
deficiencies  of  provision  have  been  felt  the  more  on  account  of  the  system 
of  nomination  which  has  been  in  vogue  hitherto  till  the  present  head 
master  came,  that  is  of  simply  admitting  children  to  the  schools  through 
the  nomination  of  governors.  First  of  all,  with  respect  to  the  New 
Street  school,  I  have  known  an  instance  iu  which  the  reply  to  a  widow 
from  a  governor  was,  that  he  had  ah-eady  50  applications  on  his  list,  and 
that  it  was  of  no  use  to  place  other  names  upon  it.  I  know  in  the 
case  of  another,  a  man  connected  with  our  own  association,  who  men- 
tioned it  with  something  like  triumph,  that  when  he  wanted  to  get  his 
children  into  the  school  he  sent  round  a  circular  letter  to  all  the 
governors  and  obtained  the  four  nominations  at  once.  There  was  the 
widow,  who  was  to  be  protected  as  in  this  memorandum  by  specially 
retaining  the  nomination  in  the  hands  of  governors,  unable  to  get  her 
child  in  ;  on  the  other  hand  there  was  the  man  in  good  business  and 
position  in  the  town,  because  well  known,  procuring  the  admission 
of  all  his  children  at  once.  The  injustice  with  which  the  noHiination 
system,  worked  must  be  felt  the  more  by  every  one,  inasmuch  as  the 
provision  is,  as  I  have  shown,  so  inadequately  small.  In  Uke  manner, 
with  respect  to  the  elementary  schools,  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
number  of  applications  has  at  times  very  much  exceeded  the  number  of 
vacancies,  and  that  when  children  have  passed  the  admission  examina- 
tion some  have  been  waiting  three,  some  six,  and  some  even  as  much  as 
nine  months  before  they  were  actually  admitted.*  That  is  to  say,  a 
great  portion  of  the  child's  school  life  was  wasted  in  this  way.  Even 
with  regard  to  the  New  Street  school,  I  believe  the  head  master  would 
concur  with  me  that  the  effect  of  thus  waiting  for  admission  has  been 
simply  that  the  time  of  the  child's  school  life  has  been  in  a  great  degree 
wasted.  With  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  injustice  of  this  system 
of  nomination  is  increased  by  the  plan  of  self-election,  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently borne  in  mind  that  when  this  nomination  was  exercised  by  20 
men  at  the  time  the  trust  was  instituted,  these  20  men  must  have  com- 
prised almost  every  person  in  Birmingham  above  the  working  class,  or 
a  little  above  that  ;  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  trust  for  the  town  of 
Birmingham  as  a  senate  for  the  village  of  Birmingham  ;  so  that  what  is 
true  of  it  is,  that  it  was  a  very  wide  trust  at  the  time  when  it  was 
instituted  with  20  members  out  of  the  village ;  but  that  it  has  become 
very  narrow  trust  now,  when  these  20  men  are  self-elected  out  of  a 
population  of  over  300,000.  I  would  add  that  in  speaking  on  the  above 
points  I  have  not  taken  the  population  of  the  districts  contiguous  to  the 


*  I  have  been  since  informed  by  the  headmaster  that  this  has  been  altered  by  him, 
and  that  every  boy  is  now  taken  in  order  of  application,  examined  -when  a  vacancy 
occurs,  and  admitted  on  the  first  school  day  after  examination. 
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Beputcuimis     borougli  of  Birmingham,  which  have  also  a  claim,  and  a  population 

Birmnaham      "^^^V'''''  ^  suppose,  cannot  be  reckoned  at  less  than  60,000.     Their  popu- 

1.     ■     lation  goes  to  make  my  statement  so  much  the  stronger. 

Rev.W.  17,975.  {7>fr.    Acland.)    Within  what  area  ?— The   Charter   of  the 

Gover,  M.A.    school  provides  for  the  pai'ish    of  Binningham  and  parishes   contio-uous 
thereto.     I  have  only  taken  the  houses  in  the  municipal  borough  of  Bir- 

rd  July  1S66.  mingham.  The  area  of  the  parish  of  Birmingham  is  about  3,000  acres. 
There  is  another  evil  ^vhich  has  resulted  to  the  school  from  self-election ; 
for  the  last  30  years  the  governors  have  been  afraid  to  move  in  useful 
changes  lest  they  should  meet  with  opposition  on  other  points.  For 
instance,  nearly  all  of  the  recommendations  in  this  memorandum,,  so 
far  as  one  has  had  time  to  look  at  them  since  a  quarter  to  12  this 
morning,  seem  to  have  been  rccommep.dations  that  have  been  urged  by 
one  or  other  of  the  members  of  the  Grammar  School  Association.  I 
have  no  doubt  in  many  cases  these  recommendations  coincide  with  the 
notions  of  the  head  master  or  of  educational  governors,  yet  tliis  memo- 
randum itself  has  resulted  from  the  jsressure  wliich  the  Grammar 
School  Association  and  the  town  council  have  placed  on  the  gover- 
nors at  the  present  moment.  With  regard  to  the  annual  accounts 
which  were  published  last  Thursday,  you  will  see  that  out  of  an  income 
of  12,000/.,  2,000;.  is  the  salary  of  the  head  master,  and  1,350Z.  the 
secretary's  salary  and  payments  for  legal  charges.  I^ow  on  referring  to 
the  report  published  on  public  schools  last  year  the  proportion  between 
the  head  master's  salary  and  the  other  masters'  salaries  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners  was  as  three  lo  one,  the  proportion  in  King- 
Edward's  School  is  veiy  nearly  as  10  to  one. 

17.976.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  By  "  legal  charges  "  you  mean  lavi^  charges  ? 
— Yes.  Such  a  disproportion  of  salai'ies  can  only  be  met  by  an  exten- 
sion of  income  and  of  the  school  by  capitation  fees.  At  present  the 
disproportion  of  salaiies  being  so  excessively  gi'eat,  is  the  cause  of  very 
sore  feeling  amongst  the  junior  masters  in  the  school,  and,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  felt  more  keenly  because  it  has  only  been  established  by  a  statute  so  lately 
as  1860,  it  has  the  effect  of  discouraging  the  masters.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  head  master's  salaiy  is  at  all  greater  than  it  should  be,  is  at  all  greater 
than  he  probably  was  gaining  at  Rugby,  and  therefore  too  great  for 
the  head  of  a  great  educational  trust  in  Birmingham,  but  it  is  out  of 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  masters'  salaries,  and  it  is  out  of  proportion 
to  the  income  of  the  school.  This  difficulty  we  would  propose  to  meet 
by  capitation  fees  being  required  from  the  principal  number  of  the 
children,  allowing  only  certain  exhibitions  both  for  maintenance  and  for 
free  education  in  the  different  branches  of  the  school.  Such  a  plan 
of  exhibitions  would  remove  the  feeling  that  the  working  classes  had  no 
share  in  the  endowment,  as  at  present  they  have  none,  or  scarcely  any. 
Other  points,  which  I  think  ai'e  in  the  memorandum,  I  have  already 
taken. 

17.977.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Will  you  please  to  state  generally  the  total 
number  of  children  in  the  borough,  requiring  education  ? — The  numbcf 
of  children  in  the  borough  requiring  education  may  be  taken  as  at  least 
40,000.  The  numlier  jirovided  for  by  tlie  schools  is  at  present  from 
1,700  to  1,900,  1,720  I  think  is  moi'e  near  it. 

17.978.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  understand  you  to  be  of  opinion  that 
"  the  means  of  the  school  miglit  be  increased  so  as  to  lessen  this  dis- 
"  proportion  of  the  su.pply  to  the  demand  by  the  charge  of  a  capitation 
"  fee."— Yes. 

{Mr.  Yates.)  I  may  -with  reference  to  this  capitation  fee,  as  Mayor 
of  Birmingham,  give  my  or/n  opinion.  It  is  opposed  to  the  capi- 
tation  fee.     In  King   Edward's    School,   the  foundation   being  a  free 
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school,  it  is  my  individual  opinion  that  it  should  remain  for  .ill  future  Deputoi'.ms 

time  as  in  the  words  of  the  Charter,  and  rather  than  increase  the  number  .  Z^'"'' 

of  paying  schools  they  should  be  diminished.     It  is  the  want  of  educa-  Sirmngham. 

lion  that  is  the  cause  of  ci'ime,  and  I  should  recommend  that  the  fres  jjg„  yy 

scliools  be  increased  rather  than  diminished.  Cover,  M.'a. 

17.979.  (Lord    Taunton.')  You   stated   that   to  be   your   individual  

opinion.     Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  is  the  prevalent  opinion  ^^d  July  1866. 
on  the  part  of  the  town  council  upon  tliat  point  ? — (Mr.  Yates.)     It 

has  not  been  officially  brought  before  them,  but  in  conversation  with 
individupl  membera  and  also  with  numbers  of  the  burgesses  outside 
the  body  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  Birmingham  would  be  in  favour  of  the  school  remaining  a  free 
school. 

George  Dixon,  Esq.,  examined.  G.  Dixon,  Esq. 

17.980.  (Lord  Taunton.)  What  situation  do  you  hold  with  reference 
to  Birmingham  ? — I  am  a  merchant  in  Birmingham,  justice  of  the  peace, 
a  member  of  the  town  council,  and  the  chairman  of  the  association  for 
reforming  the  gTammai"  school. 

17.981.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  any  opinion  which  you  may 
have  formed  on  this  question  of  capitation  fees  ? — The  opinion  that  I 
hold  myself  on  this  subject  is  that  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  to 
cJiprgft  a  f>i]utation  fee.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessaiy  that  that  capita- 
tion fee  should  be  charged  to  eveiy  scholar  either  at  the  high  schools  or 
at  the  elementary  schools.  I  think  that  it  is  decidedly  advisable  that  the 
governing  body  should  have  the  power  of  admitting  a  certain  number 
free,  and  that  they  should  not  be  restricted  to  any  particular  number  by 
any  fundamental  rules.  I  hold  that  opinion  verj'  strongly  indeed,  on  the 
gi'ound  that  we  all  know  that  tlie  boys  of  the  high  schools  come  mainly 
from  families  well  able  to  pay  for  the  instruction  that  they  there  receive. 
I  hold  an  opinion  too  that  if  there  were  no  free  schools  and  they  were  to 
pay  for  the  instruction  that  they  get,  that  so  far  as  regards  the  education 
of  the  great  majonty  of  those  who  go  to  the  school,  it  would  probably  ba 
quite  as  good  as  that  which  they  now  get.  That  would  not  be  so  if  the 
school  v/ore  there,  because  the  school  occupies  the  ground  ;  and  there- 
fore there  are  no  other  schools  in  Birmingham  suitable  for  the  education 
of  that  class,  and  I  also  think  that  there  are  a  very  great  many  of  the 
pai-ents  of  the  scholars  there  who  would  be  quite  wiUing  to  pay  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  educating  them  at  that  school.  I  know  that  there  ara 
some  who  positively  decline  to  send  their  boys  to  the  school  because  they 
think  that  it  is  very  unfair,  being  able  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  that  they  should  use  a  portion  of  the  funds  which  were  origi- 
nally intended  for  giving  education  to  those  who  were  unable  to  pay  for 
it  themselves. 

17.982.  Do  you  express  this  opinion  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  capi- 
tation fees,  not  only  in  your  own  individual  capacity  but  on  behalf  of  the 
Grammar  School  Association  ? — I  express  that  on  behalf  of  the  Gram- 
mar School  Association,  but  some  i-easons  that  I  have  given  are  my  own 
reasons  which  may  or  may  not  have  weight  with  all  the  committee. 

17.983.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  ■the  paragraph  in  page  11 
of  the  memorandum  which  has  been  issued  on  the  part  of  the  governors 
■which  relates  to  this  question  of  capitation  fees:  "1.  At  least  one 
"  moiety  of  the  boys  shall  always  be  free  scholars,  educated  wholly 
"  without  fee,  unless  the  total  number  of  boys  in  the  New  Street  schools, 
"  at  any  time  exceed  1,000,  in  which  case  the  governors  shall  not  bo 
''  bonnd  to  extend  the  number  of  free  scholars  beyond  500.     2.  Of 

2.  3  Q 
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Uepuuuions     "  the  number  of  free  scliolavs,  50  at  least  shall  bo  aclmitted  on  direct 
mi-mhioha-n      "  "'^'"i'^^'^io'''  ^^  governors,  on  the  ground  of  the  straitened  means  of 

1.  '  ■     "  the  parents,  or  for  other  special  reasons.     3.  The  remainder  may  gain 

G.  Dixmi,  Esq.  "  their   freedom  by    competitive  examination.      4.  The  other    moiety 

"  shall  be  admitted  to  the  school  on  payment  of  a  fee  not  exceeding 

3rd  July  18C6.  "  10^.  per  annum  ;  any  boy  ao  admitted  being  at  liberty  to  compete  for 
"  a  free  scholarship  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy."  Ilaa  your  atten- 
tion been  called  to  that  ? — Yes. 

17.984.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  to  us  Avith  regard  to  that 
paragTaph  ? — These  views  coincide  to  a  veiy  considerable  extent  with  the 
views  which  have  been  previously  expressed  by  the  llcform  Association. 
The  main  points  in  which  they  differ  are  points  of  detail,  tliat  is,  with 
reference  to  the  number  that  shall  be  admitted  as  free  scholars,  and  if  I 
understand  the  opinion  of  the  Association  aright,  they  would  not  place 
any  restriction  or  limitation  upon  the  governing  body  with  reference  to 
the  number  of  free  scholars,  but  the  principle  involved  in  tliis  is  the  same, 
and  would  meet,  I  believe,  Avith  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  Association. 

17.985.  In  speaking  of  the  principle,  you  mean  the  principle  that  there 
should  be  a  certain  number  offt-ce  scholars  and  a  certain  number  of  scholars 
paying  capitation  fees  ? — Exactly  so.  To  continue  my  remarks,  with 
reference  to  the  advisability  of  charging  a  capitation  foe,  it  is  not  merely 
that  I  think  that'  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  would 
be  perfectly  wilhng  to  pay  for  &  portion  of  the  cost  of  education,  but  also 
that  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  that  the  school  is  not  edvicating  as  many 
persons  in  the  tov/n  as  it  might  do,  and  that  consequently,  by  chai-ging 
capitation  fees,  the  usefulness  of  the  school  would  be  very  materially 
augmented.  The  proportion  of  the  total  fund  at  present  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  richer  classes  is  also  veiy  considerable,  amounting  to  a 
little  over  three-fourths  of  the  v/hole  sum,  and  I  think  myself  that  it  is 
an  unfair  thing  that  the  wealthy  classes  in  the  town,  quite  able  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  their  childi-en,  should  absorb  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
of  the  income  of  this  charity,  leaving  less  than  one-fourth  to  be  devoted 
to  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  town,  and  even  with  refer- 
ence to  that  fourth,  it  maybe  I'cmarked,  that  the  scholai's  in  the  elementary 
schools  are  not  all  of  them  of  tlio  very  poorest  classes.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  state  the  precise  proportion,  but  it  maybe  that  probably  not  more  than 
one  half  of  tlie  thousand  so  educated  belong  to  the  working  classes,  and 
that  the  remainder  belong  either  to  those  amongst  the  working  classes 
who  really  scarcely  belong  to  tJieni,  like  the  foremen  in  shops,  or  to 
small  tradespeople  ;  and  if  there  were  to  be  a  capitation  fee  charged, 
even  in  these  elementary  schools,  I  do  not  think  that  such  classes  as 
those  would  be  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  j)ay  a  proportion  of  the 
cost,  and  by  these  means  a  very  considerable  svmi  would  be  provided 
wherewith  to  educate  really  the  very  poorest  classes  in  the  town,  who 
are  almost,  though  not  entirely,  neglected  and  overlooked  by  the 
governors  of  this  charity. 

1 7.986.  Have  you  at  all  gone  into  the  question,  what  would  be  the 
amount  of  the  capitation  fee  which  yon  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
require  ? — I  have.  I  should  like  to  bo  allowed  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  saying  that,  although  it  is  very  true  that  we  did  arrange  that  the 
order  of  proceeding  which  has  been  adopted  this  day  should  be  the  one 
to  be  carried  out,  yet  still  at  the  same  time  we  were  not  quite  prepared 
for  its  being  so  strictly  followed  out  as  the  shortness  of  time  eA'idently 
makes  necessary,  ;aid  I  hoped  to  bo  allowed  to  put  in  as  a  part  of 
my  evidence  the  Report  of  tlic  Grammar  School  Association,  wherein 
that  particular  matter  is  specially  referz'ed  to,  and  if  your  Lordship 
would  allow  me,  I  should  like  now  to  put  in  the  Eeport  as  part  of  the 
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evidence.     And  if  your  Lordship  will  also  allow  me  to  do  a  little  more     Deputations 
than  that,  I  would  also  put  in  what  I  think  would  come  very  properly         /™™ 
indeed  from  me  as  the  chairman  of  that  Association,  a  short  statement    ^"''""W^"'^'>- 
with  reference  to   the  public  feeling  (my  opinion  as  to  the  state  o£  q  £)~~  v 
public  feeling),  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Free  Grammar  School     "    ——    *''' 
Association    and  then,  further,  a  liistory  of  the  formation  and  pro-  3rd  July  1866. 

ceedings  of  the  G-rammar  School  Association.  These  arc  very  short'docu- 

ments,  and  I  would  not  trouble  your  Lordship  now  with  reading  them  • 
but  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  put  them  in  to  save  time.  (See  Ap- 
pendices A,  B,  C.)  Then  I  would  merelj"-  add  in  addition,  that  the 
Association,  certainly  does  very  fully,  and  I  think  adequately,  repre- 
sent the  feelings  of  the  educated  portion  of  the  town  upon  this 
subject.  I  should  also,  if  I  am  not  out  of  place,  like  to  be  allowed 
•  to  make  a  remark  now  which  I  did  not  make  before,  in  consequence 
of  your  Lordship's  observation  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  save  time, 
but  which,  perhaps,  irader  the  heading  of  Capitation  Fees,  is  not 
altogether  irrelevant ;  and  that  is,  that  in  the  document  that  has  been 
prepared  by  the  governors  of  the  Grammar  School,  there  is  a  para- 
graph with  reference  to  the  mode  of  election,  which  contains  what,  . 
in  my  opinion,  is  an  exceedingly  objectionable  word,  viz.,  that  the 
opposition  to  the  election  of  the  governors  by  themselves  is  based  upon 
sentiment.  Now,  that  is  very,  very  far  from  being  the  case,  for  in 
Birmingham  there  is  very  little  sentiment,  we  are  not  a  sentimental 
people.  There  are  two  answers  that  may  be  given  to  that  remark,  one 
of  which  has  relation  to  this  question  of  capitation  fees,  and  the  other  is  a 
quotation  from  the  document  itself  emanating  from  the  board  of  governors. 
In  that  document  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  governors  are  unwilling 
to  appear  before  Parliament  to  obtain  an  Act  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  reforms  which  they  themselves  are  very  desirous  of  carrying  out,  that 
they  would  be  unwilling  to  appear  before  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  that  Act  unless  they  could  do  so  without  being  opposed  by 
either  the  town  council  or  any  other  public  body  in  Birmingham.  Now 
it  surely  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment  when  they  say  that  they  them- 
selves are  unwilling  to  incur  that  expenditure.  It  is  a  matter  of  many 
thousands  of  pounds  to  the  town,  and  therefore,  if  the  necessity  for  the 
change  in  the  mode  of  election  bars  the  way,  it  is  something  more  than 
sentiment ;  but,  with  reference  to  this  question  of  capitation  fees,  which 
is  one  of  tlie  things  that  the  governors  themselves  are  desirous  of  par- 
tially at  any  rate  carrying  out,  the  improvements  that  might  take  place 
in  this  school  would  be  very  large  and  very  beneficial  to  the  town  in 
the  opinion  of  the  governors  as  well  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  town  council,  and  the  town  at  large,  but  they  are  debarred 
from  levying  these  capitation  fees  until  they  get  an  Act,  and  they  cannot 
get  the  Act  because  they  are  afraid  of  the  opposition  the  town  will 
make,  and  I  can  assure  your  Lordship  iind  this  Commission  that  both 
the  town  council,  the  Association,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  have  quite  made  up  their  minds  that  that  oppo- 
sition shall  take  place  which  the  board  of  governors  expect  if  the 
present  system  of  election  is  not  modified  in  any  way  whatever.  At 
the  same  time  I  would  conclude  by  adding  on  behalf  of  the  Association, 
that  they  by  no  means  wish  to  push  their  scheme  of  election,  or  their 
scheme  on  any  other  point,  upon  the  board  of  governors  or  upon  the 
town.  They  have  thought  it  right  to  arrive  at  as  good  a  conclusion  as 
they  could  upon  the  matter  and  submit  it ;  but  they  are  not  bound  to  thae, 
and  particularly  with  reference  to  election  we  ditfer  amongst  ourselves 
as  to  what  would  be  the  best  method,  and  certainly,  if  there  is  any  hoAr 
•existing  anywhere  that  is  desirous  of  looking  at  this  matter  from  abroad 
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DepulaHons  point  of  Tiew,  and  with  a  desire  to  make  every  possible  concession,  it  is 

Birmingham  a  n  •^®^°'='^^'°"  established  in  Birmingham  for  the  reform  of  this  school. 

•  All  they  do  desire  is,  that  there  should  be  at  least  some  deviation  from 

G.  Dixon, Esq.  ^'^'^^^  +hey  consider  to  be  an  exceedingly  objectionable  principle  for  the 

reasons  that  have  been  so  well  stated  by  some  of  the  previous  witnesses. 

3rd  July  1866.       17,987.  Has  the  Association  recommended  any  precise  scheme  which 

they  think  would  be  the  best  to  be  adopted  in  the  future  election  of 
Governors? — They  have;  it  is  appended  to  the  Report. 

17,988.  What  is  that  scheme;  will  you  state  it  shortly? — "That 
"  there  should  be  28  governors;  a  minority  of  your  committee  were  iu 
"  favour  of  a  smaller  number.  At  Manchester  the  board  consists  of 
"  only  12  members.  This  number  of  28  your  committee  recommend 
"  should  be  elected  as  follows  :  16  by  the  town  council,  8  by  the 
"  borough  magistrates,  and  the  remaining  four  by  the  above-named  24. 
"  The  minority  were  in  favour  of  having  12  elected  by  the  Council  and 
"  12  by  the  magistrates." 

W.  L.  -yif^  L_  Saegant,  Esq.,  examined. 

ixirgant,  Esq. 

17,989.  {Lord  Taunton^  What  relation  do  you  hold  with  regard  ta 

the  borough  of  Birmingham? — I  am  a  magistrate  of  the  borough  and  a 
governor  of  the  grammar  school. 

17.990.  Lately  elected,  I  believe? — Lately  elected.  1  was  chairmnn 
of  the  Association  before  Mr.  Dixon,  and  while  chairman  I  was  hist 
year  elected  a  governor  of  the  grammar  sehool. 

17.991.  Have  you  any  connexion  with  the  town  council? — !N'ot  at 
present.     I  have  been  a  town  councillor  formerly. 

17.992.  Will  you  proceed  with  the  statement  that  you  wish  to  make? 
— I  merely  want  to  point  out  that  in  all  the  schools  in  connexion  with 
this  foundation  I  have  a  very  strong  personal  opinion  that  a  Govern- 
ment examination  or  an  examination  by  gentlemen  appointed  by  some 
department  of  Government  would  be  a  very  advantageous  thing.  First 
of  all,  as  to  the  elementary  schools  ;  since  I  have  been  a  governor  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  Iseing  confirmed  in  tliat  which  I  knew 
pretty  weU  when  I  was  outside — tliat  the  elementary  schools  are  very 
excellent  ones,  but  I  still  am  not  so  convinced  of  that  as  I  should  like 
to  be.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  better  class  of  children  there  are 
extremely  well  educated,  because,  in  competition  for  nomination  into 
the  NcAv  Street  schools,  the  governors  have  learned  from  Mr.  Evans,  the 
head  master,  that  those  chihli-eu  are  always  successful  and  generally  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  which  is  sufiicient  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the 
education  given  at  those  schools.  But  if  we  ask  what  is  the  state  of 
the  bulk  of  the  school,  we  really  have  nothing  beyond  the  general  state- 
ment that  the  examination  has  taken  place,  and  that  it  is  good.  Now, 
I,  myself,  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  working  of  the  examiners 
appointed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  National 
Schools.  I  happen  to  have  taken  rather  a  prominent  part  for  many  years 
in  the  education  of  Birmingham,  particularly  in  a  prize-scheme  there, 
and  I  know  the  excellent  working  of  those  inspectors,  and  I  should  be 
very  glad  if  the  governors  could  have  been  persuaded  to  have  adopted 
the  same  system  in  the  elementaiy  schools,  to  have  induced  the  Govern- 
ment Inspectors  to  examine  them  regularly ;  for  this  reason,  that  as 
they  see  other  schools  of  the  same  class  constantl}'',  and  as  it  is  their 
especial  business  to  see  such  schools,  they  could  give  a  better  opinion 
than  we  at  present  obtain.  I  say  the  same  with  regard  to  the  high 
schools,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools.    Examiners  come  dowa  every  yeai-  to  examine  the 
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schools,  and  especially  for  the  exhibitions  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and     Deputations 
that  work  is  no  doubt  extremely  well  done.    No  fault  is  ever  found  with         from 
it.     There  is  no  doubt  the  best  boys  are  selected,  but  really  we  know    Hirminyham. 
very  little  about  the  bulk  of  the  school.    We  know  in  all  schools,  anybody 
who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  education  knows,  that  it  often  happens    SaraantEsa 

that  the  first  class  or  certain  classes  are  well  attended  to,  and  the  bulk  of         L 

the  school  is  in  quite  an  indifferent  condition.     I  believe  that  the  New  3rd  July  186& 

Street  schools  are  in  a  good  condition,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the 

belief.  I  want  to  know  the  fact,  and  I  feel  that  if  Government  In- 
spectors were  appointed  of  the  same  kind  as  those  now  appointed  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  with  possibly  higher  attainments, 
at  any  rate  with  peculiar  fitness  for  examining  such  schools,  the  governors 
would  be  able  to  say  more  definitely  that  they  know  what  they  only  now 
believe,  that  the  school  is  in  a  good  condition.  As  a  governor  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  such  a  knowledge  as  I  possess  of  the  condition  of  those 
schools.  To  prove  this  I  do  not  rely  on  mere  fancy  or  whim.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged on  all  hands,  both  by  the  public  outside,  and  by  the  governors 
themselves,  that  for  many  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  second 
school  in  New  Street,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  English  depart- 
ment, the  condition  of  that  school  was  very  bad.  I  believe  no  one  will 
be  found  to  deny  that.  I  knew  it  perfectly  well  while  I  was  not  a 
governor.  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  merchants  would  not  take  boys 
from  that  school.  They  could  not  write.  They  could  not  do  a  common 
sum  in  arithmetic,  atul  they  knew  perhaps,  a  little  Latin.  I  am 
bound  to  say  at  once  that  the  present,  condition  of  the  school  I  believe 
to  be  good.  1  believe  it  has  been  entirely  reformed,  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  that  school  would,  for  1 5  or  20  years,  for  four  generations  of  boys, 
have  remained  in  that  disgraceful  condition  if  there  had  been  regular 
indepenacnt  examiners  to  report  to  the  governors  every  year.  When 
the  governors  knew  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  year  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  school  was  so  bad,  as  I  am  quite  sure  it  was,  of  course 
they  ivould  liave  reformed  it.  They  would  rather  have  diminished  the 
numbers  if  they  could  not  have  increased  the  staff  of  masters.  They 
certainly  would  not  have  allowed  it  to  go  on  in  that  verj'  bad  condition. 
Therefore,  I  say,  I  am  not  pleading  for  Government  examiners  on  any 
fanciful  grounds.  I  appeal  to  this  one  fact,  no  doubt  found  elsewhere 
as  well  as  in  Birmingham.  The  other  point  on  which  I  wish  to  make  a 
few  remarks,  and  I  feel  equally  strongly  on  that,  is  the  fact  that  our 
schools  in  Birmingham  do  not  compete  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
middle  class  examinations.  I  see  two  honourable  Commissioners  here 
who  both  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  starting  of  that  scheme  and  who 
were  two  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  starting  it.  I,  myself,  took 
some  part  in  a  more  humble  way.  I  was  one  of  a  deputation  to  Ca.m- 
bridge,  with  Dr.  Temple,  to  urge  upon  that  University  to  adopt  the 
Echeme,  which  they  afterwards  did,  and  I  have  watched  the  action  of 
that  scheme  with  very  great  interest  ever  since,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  it  has  done  an  immense  deal  in  the  country  to  promote  the  rather 
higher  middle  class  education.  Dr.  Gifford,  our  head  master  at  that 
time,  very  warmly  entered  into  the  scheme.  He  sent  his  schools  in  to 
compete,  and  continued  more  or  less  to  do  so,  although  the  competition 
was  not  favourable  to  the  school,  particuhirly  to  the  English  depart- 
ment ;  but  since  that  time  the  present  head  master  has  not  competed  to 
any  extent,  and  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  mention  the  subject  because 
it  has  been  publicly  stated  in  Birmingham  that  the  head  master  informed 
the  Board  that  the  reason  why  the  schools  do  not  compete  was  owing 
to  the  remissness  of  the  parents. 

17,993.  {Lord  Lyttclton.)  The  parents  not  caring  about  theexamina- 
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Sargant,  Esq. 


tion  ? — Yes.  Now,  tlial  I  beg  most  distinctly,  as  far  as  my  opinion  is 
wortli  anything,  to  deny.  In  fact,  I  openly  challenged  Mr.  Evans 
r.rterwards  when  this  statement  was  made  ;  I  challenged  him  in  print 
to  prove  this — I  have  the  letter  in  my  hand — to  tell  us  how  many  boys 
he  wished  to  send  in,  in  what  way  he  communicated  with  the  parents, 
v/hat  were  the  parents'  replies,  and  whether  they  refused  to  pay  the 
3rd  July  1860.  small  fees  required.  To  that  I  have  received  no  reply,  for  the  verj' 
'  excellent  reason,  I  believe,  that  no  satisfactory  reply  was  possible. 

{The  Rev.  C.  Evans.)  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  in  order, 
but  I  never  received  that  letter. 

{Mr.  Sargant.)  I  sent  a  copy  scored  and  directed  to  Mr.  Evans — 
to  his  house. 

{Mr.  Acland.)  Was  this  a  published  letter  ? — Yes. 

17.994.  A  letter  which  has  been  seen  by  a  gi-eat  many  persons  ? — Yes; 
it  v/as  published  in  a  newspaper.  I  wish  to  put  on  your  notea  a  denial 
of  Mr.  Evans'  statement,  and  also  to  state  my  deep  regret  that  the 
scJiools  are  losing  the  benefit  of  these  examinations.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say.  I  am  the  only  governor  on  this  side,  and  perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  that  Dr.  Miller's  statement,  ivhich  v/as  denied,  was 
perfectly  accurate. 

17.995.  {Lord  Taunton^  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  curriculum  of 
instruction  now  practised  in  these  schools  ? — Certainly  not. 

17.996.  Will  yoi]  state  in  what  respects  you  think  it  deficient  ? — Be- 
cause mathematics  are  very  far  too  much  neglected.  At  present  no 
scholarships  or  exhibitions  are  given  for  mathematical  knovv'ledge,  nor 
do  they  even  count  in  the  classical  scholarships.  At  the  same  time  I 
must  acknovifledgc  that  the  present  head  master  is  just  as  much  in  favour 
of  the  alteration  as  I  am,  and  so  are  the  governors. 

17,997-  Then  what  is  the  difficulty  in  effecting  an  alteration  ? — As  far 
as  the  public  is  concerned  the  thing  has  not  been  done. 

17.998.  Where  both  governors  and  head  master  are  willing  to  make 
these  alterations,  why  arc  they  not  made  ?— No  doubt  they  will  be  made 
hereafter,  but  the  town  cov.ncil  at  the  time  thoy  gave  these  heads  were 
not  aware  of  v/hat  the  governors  were  v/illing  to  do. 

17.999.  {Lord LyUelton.)  Since  ycu  have  been  a  governor,  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  the  governors  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  particular 
point  of  mathematical  instruction  ? — Certainl}'. 

18.000.  {T^ord  Taunton.)  Do  you  baliovo  that  a  boy  in  those  schools, 
who  is  perhaps  a  boy  in  the  middle  class  of  life,  destined  early  in  life 
to  go  into  business  with  a  view  of  earning  his  bread,  receives  an  educa- 
tion v/liich  fits  him  for  that  purpose  ? — I  think  if  mathematics  were  far 
more  attended  to,  he  would  be  still  better  fitted. 

13.001.  Do  you  find  that  the  mcrchaiits  and  tradesmen  of  Birmingham 
are  apt  to  resort  to  these  schools  when  thoy  want  young  men  to  introduce 
into  business  ? — I  have  already  stated  that  the  Engh'sh  depai'tment,  which 
contains  at  least  as  many  boys  as  the  other,  was  formerly  in  such  bad 
odour,  that  it  was  the  very  last  school  from  which  a  merchnci,  would 
take  a  boy. 

18.002.  I  understood  that  observation  to  refer  to  a  past  time  ?~Yes. 

18.003.  How  is  it  at  the  present  moment  ? — At  the  present  moment 
I  believe  the  cducr.iion  in  the  English  department  is  a  decidedly  satis- 
factoi-y  one. 

18,004.,  Do  you  believe  that  at  the  present  moment  a  merchant,  looking 
out  for  a  good  clerk,  woidd  be  apt  to  go  to  this  school  for  a  boy  ? — I  think 
he  would  consider  it  in  his  favour  that  he  was  educated  for  a  certain 
number  of  j^cai's  at  this  school. 

18,005.   {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  confirm  the  opinion  of  a  former 
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witness,   that  if  the  uonconformists,   and  the   town  council,  and  the  Deputations 

liberal  element  in  the  town  generally,  had  been  represented  on  the  body  from 

of  governors,  the  study  of  mathemiitics  wovild  have  been  probably  pro-  """""^  "'"" 

moted  more  than  it  has  been  ? — I  think  so  ;  and  I  think  now  that  the  ^r^  x. 

introduction  of  that  class  of  men  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  Sargani,  Est]. 

body  of  governors.  

18.006.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  physical  science  at  all  taught  ?— Yes,it  S^d  July  1866. 
is  taught,  and   it   is  being  more  taught.     The  present  head  master  is 

strongly  in  favour  of  it. 

18.007.  You  think  there  is  a  disposition  to  adapt  the  instruction  of  the 
school  to  the  requirements  of  the  time,  and,  as  far  as  I  understand  you, 
the  present  head  master  willingly  accedes  to  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion ? — ^Decidedly.  I  think  t'l-.c;  disposition  of  the  governors  is  to 
support  the  head  master  in  making  tlie  school  the  best  that  can  be 
made,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  head  master  himself,  in  the  one 
matter  of  introducing  and  inducing  the  governors  to  sanction  the  intro- 
duction of  competitive  nominations,  to  the  extent  of  one  half  of  the 
vacancies,  has  done  the  greatest  work  that  has  been  doiie  in  that  school 
for  a  long  time. 

18.008.  Do  you  believe  the  governors  unduly  interfere  with  the  disw'e- 
tiou  of  the  head  master  in  these  subjects  ? — Not  at  all  ;  in  fact  Thave 
a  leaning  on  the  other  side. 

18.009.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What  is  your  oijinion  as  to  the  feeling  of  the 
majority  of  tlie  population  of  Birmingham  on  the  subject  of  capitation 
fees,  supposing  the  school  to  be  made  in  all  respects  such  as  to  meet 
their  wants  ? — I  think  a  very  largo  part  of  the  population  would  be  in 
favour  of  capitation  fees,  provided  they  saw  tliat  those  fees  were  at 
once  applied  to  the  extension  of  valuahle  education.  Tliej''  are  willing 
to  pay  provided  they  can  see  the  value  received  for  what  they  pay. 

18.010.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  you  prepared  to  express  any  opinion 
as  to  what  is-  the  amount  of  capitation  fee  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
ask  for  ? — My  opinion  is,  and  I  think  it  is  that  of  the  other  governors  that 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  take  a  high  limit,  as  much  as  101.,  to  im- 
pose a  very  low  one  at  first  and  gradually  to  work  it  up  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  tli3  risk  of  too  much  diminishing  the  number  of  boys.  It  is 
a  matter  of  very  great  importance  in  the  school  that  there  should  be  a 
pressure  for  entrance.  I  am  sure  the  head  master  would  bo  very  sorry 
if  he  lost  that,  because  it  gives  him  a  power  of  enforcing  discipline 
by  threatening  expulsion. 

18.011.  {3ir.  Acland.)  When  you  say  lOZ.  you  are  speaking  of  the 
classical  scliool  ? — \0l.  the  highest  under  any  circumstances. 

18.012.  Do  you  also  include  tlie  English  department? — If  you  took 
101.  that  of  course  would  be  a  maximum  for  both.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  the  English  department  would  ever  rise  so  high  as  10?. 

18.013.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  conclude  from  the  memorandum  of  the 
(governors  which  is  now  before  us  that  the  feeling  of  the  governors  is 
very  far  from  being  unfavourable  to  the  introduction  of  capitation  fees  ? 

, It  is  highly  desirable,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  governors  would 

have  been  delighted  to  have  capitation  fees  years  ago,  but  they  feared 
the  town  would  not  allow  it. 

18  014.  {Mr.  Aclcmd.)  If  capitation  fees  were  adopted  do  you  think 
it  would  be  desirable  besides  the  English  department  in  New  Street, 
to  have  several  other  schools  intermediate  between  the  high  school  and 
the  elementai-y  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  town  ? — ^Unfortunately  the 
elementary  schools  have  come  to  be  that  which  the  Act  of  Parliament  in 
my  opinion  does  not  justify.  The  governors,  in  my  opinion,  have  very 
much  neo-lected   the  Act  of  Parliament.     The  words  of  the  Act  of 
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Deputations    Parliament  are  that  the  governors  shall  establish  schools  for  the  poorer 

from  classes.     Now  the  elementary  schools  have  come  to  a  considerable  ex- 

Birmmgham.     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  schools  for  the  middle  classes,  and  what  is  wanted  is  thattr> 

W.  L.         which  my  name  is  put  down,  and  as  to  which,  if  you  will  allow  nie,  I 

Saryant,  Esq    should  like  to  say  a  few  words.    1  very  much  urged  upon  the  governor -i, 

but  they  struck  it  out  of  their  niemor.andum  1  believe,  that  schools 

Srd  July  1866.  should  now  bo  established  of  a  lower  class  still  than  the  elementary 
schools. 

18.015.  Following  up  your  former  answer,  supposing  the  existing  ek- 
meutaiy  schools  to  bo  continued  as  middle  schools,  are  they  in  ail 
respects  what  you  would  wish  the  secondary  schools  to  be  now  or  might 
they  easily  be  made  so? — They  either  arc.  or,Jcould  very  eapily  be  made  ;;o, 

18.016.  Would  it  he  desirable  to  retain  them  as  intcrmedijite  schools, 
and  to  have  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  outside  them  again  ? — That  ii 
precisely  what  I  want. 

18.017.  {Lord  Lyttelion.)  Is  it  not  the  fitct  that  the  general  charge 
for  tuition  in  private  schools  is  not  above  61.  ? — The  only  school  that 
one  can  compare  that  school  with,  is  the  proprietary  school  at  Edgbastoii, 
and  in  that  school  the  fees  vary,  I  believe,  from  14/.  to  201. 

18.018.  That  is  a  scliool  in  one  of  the  better  suburbs  of  Birmingham, 
not  in  the  tov>'n  itself  ? — I  should  say  the  class  of  boys  thei-e  arc  very 
much  the  class  in  the  higher  New  Street  schools. 

18.019.  The  pi-ivato  schools  generally  do  not  charge  so  high  as 
that  ? — I  have  no  means  of  judging,  I  presume  not.  1  am  of  opinion 
that  the  best  course  for  the  school  to  adopt  is  not  to  establish  these 
schools  of  a  lower  class,  but  to  subsidize  such  schools  of  a  lower  class 
already  existing  as  liavc  the  sanction  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Privy 
Council.  I  believe  that  whatever  schools  the  governors  establish,  will 
ultimately  be  too  good  for  the  purpose,  and  that  it  would  be  very  much 
cheaper  to  spend  l,OO0Z.  a  year  in  subsidizing  8  or  10  schools  certified 
to  be  good  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  than  to  establish  schools. 

18.020.  {Lord  Taunton.')  That  is  tlie  way  in  which  you  would  moot 
the  complaint  that  is  now  made,  that  provision  is  not  made  for  the 
children  of  the  poorest  classes  ? — Yes. 

18.021.  There  is  one  point  v/hich  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion 
upon,  if  you  are  willing  to  gi^•e  it,  and  that  is  about  girls'  schools.  Are 
you  prepared  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  desirableness  of  making 
use  of  the  funds  of  this  institution  moi'c  largely  for  the  promotion  of 
education  among  giids  ? — I  h.ave  not  the  slightest  hesitation  about  the 
matter  in  saying  that  the  middle  class  of  girls  (we  are  all  middle 
class  people  in  Birmingham)  by  which  I  mean  the  middle  class  of  the 
middle  class,  neither  the  highest  nor  the  lowest,  are  extremely  ill  o.^f 
for  schools.  I  must  not  say  v/iiere  I  obtained  the  information,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  education  of  the  middle  middle  class  is  disgracefully 
bad.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it.  You  will  observe  that  the 
governors'  memorandum  recommends  the  establishment  of  girls'  schools. 
I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  the  very  highest  importance  ;  I  believe  it 
would  bo  far  better  to  have  girls'  schools  (difl'erent  schools,  not  one 
school ;  with  400  or  500  girls)  than  it  would  be  to  extend  the  boys' 
schools. 

18.022.  Looking  to  what  you  know  of  the  population  of  Birmlnghairi, 
ai-e  you  of  opinion  that  girls  of  the  class  that  you  have  described  are 
much  less  well  educated  than  their  brothers  ? — Very  much  worse 
educated. 

18.023.  And  often  are  less  well  educated  than  girls  of  an  inferior 
description  of  life  ?— Very  much  worse  than  those  who  go  to  any 
school  under  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors. 
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18.024.  How  are  they  educated  at  present,  generally ;  in  what  sort     Deputations 
of  schools  ? — They  go  to  little  schools  where  tliey  are  called  "  jMiss,"  from 

•'  Miss  Smith,"  and  so  on.     I  believe  that  is  the  great  rccoramcnda.tion.  Birmingham. 

I  believe  that  undertaking  sucli  schools  is  a  last  refuge  for  the  destitute,  w~L 

for  persons  who  cnu  do  nothing  else.  Sargant,  Esq. 

18.025.  And  the  education,  such  as  it  in,  is  very  superficial  ? — I  have  

not  the  least  hositatioa  in  saying  that  it  is  disgracefully  bad.  3rd  July  18C6 

18.026.  {Mr.  Aclaiid.)  Do  you  think  if  public  schools  were  established  

for  girls  in  the  middle  middle  chiss  in  Biriniiighani,  they  would  be  popnlur 

with  the  parents  ? — I  am  sure  the  notion  would  be  very  popular,  it'  they 
were  well  conducted.  I  am  sure  the  schools  would  be  popidar.  I  tliink 
it  wonld  be  desirable  to  establish  several,  not  to  have  a  great  number  of 
girls  together.  It  would  bo  much  cheaper.  You  can  educate  a  girl 
very  much  cheaper  than  you  can  a  boy. 

18.027.  You  would  of  course  charge  a  moderate  capitation  fee  ? — 
Certainlj'-,  and  I  am  sure  the  jiarents  would  willingly  pay  it. 

18.028.  (Z)r.  Teinple.)  You  were  in  favour  of  subsidizing  poor 
schools.  Are  we  to  understand  that  there  are  not  poor  schools  enough 
in  Birmingham  at  pi-esent  in  your  opinion  ? — There  are  certain  parts  of 
the  town  where  the  clergy  have  the  very  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  schools  alive.  They  really  arc  obliged  to  go  about  begging  for 
assistance  from  everybody  in  a  way  that  it  is  painful  to  see.  Now  100/. 
a  i-ear  given  for  a  school  of  that  kind  would  make  the  clergyman's  work 
easy,  the  school  would  be  improved,  and  great  good  v/ould  be  done. 

18.029.  Vv'hat  you  are  suggesting  really  is  that  the  grammar  school 
should  do  what  in  other  places  is  generally  done  by  the  wealthier  in- 
habitants, by  the  managers  of  the  National  schools? — That  they  should 
help  in  perhaps  one-half  or  a  fourth  of  the  town  when  difficulty 
arises,  for  when  you  go  to  the  manufactui-ing  parts  of  the  town,  where 
there  are  no  wealthy  inhabitants  whatever,  then  the  clergy  have  the 
very  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  their  schools  going,  and  1,000/.  a  year 
expended  on  those  schools  would  be  the  means  of  very  greatly  im- 
jiroving  and  very  greatly  extending  a  considerable  number  of  the 
schools. 

18.030.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  only 
result  would  be  that  this  1,000/.  would  save  the  pockets  of  subscribers 
instead  of  improving  the  schools  ? — I  think  one  effect  would  be  that  the 
fclergy  would  get  it  from  the  grammar  schools  instead  of  having  to  go 
about  hat  in  hand.  I  do  not  think  it  wotdd  save  the  wealthy  inhabi- 
tants, because  wealthy  inhabitants  in  these  parts  there  are  none. 

18.031.  I  cannot  quite  see  how  you  can  consider  that  that  is  giving  so 
much  money  to  education.  It  appears  to  be  saving  the  pockets  of  the 
persons  who  now  subscribe  ? — I  do  not  think  the  subscribers  would  fall 
off  on  that  account  at  all. 

18.032.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  no  fear  that  in  selecting  a  certain 
number  of  these  .schools  and  tissisting  them  by  these  contributions  from 
this  large  fund,  it  might  have  the  effect  of  discouraging  the  other  schools 
of  a  similar  description  that  were  not  so  asriisted? — I  think  not. 

18.033.  {Lord  LijUellon.)  Would  it  not  be  imagined  that  they  had 
an  unlimited  purse  to  draw  upon  for  the  whole  town  ? — I  think  when 
applications  were  made  the  answers  would  very  soon  settle  that  matter. 

18.034.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Taking  that  scheme  as  a  whole  it  would  come 
to  this,  that  the  moderately  wealthy  inhabitcmts  of  Birmingliam  would 
pay  for  the  education  of  their  own  children  instead  of  getting  it  for 
nothing,  and  would  pro  tanto  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  poor? 
—Quite  so. 
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Vepvtationa  Geoeoe  Dixon,  Esq.  further  examined. 

Birmingham.         18^035.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  think  you  wish  to  say  something  in  refe- 
O.  Dixon  Esq.  I'^nce  to  the  question  of  pupils  from  the  poorest  class  ? — The  wording 

.'       '  that  is  put  down  in  the  statement  of  facts  which  I  hold  in  my  hand 

3rd  July  186G.  is  merely    a  transposition  of  the  words  of  the  Eeport  of  the  Asso- 

elation,  and  consequently   the   opinions  that  are   expressed   here   are 

the  opinions  of  the  Association.  "  Other  schools  are  wanted  for  the 
"  children  of  labourers  of  a  lower  grade,  as  well  as  powers  to  enable 
"  governors  to  establish  or  subsidize  ragged  and  industrial  schools." 
The  fact,  I  believe,  is  not  doubted  by  anyone  that  the  poorest 
children  in  the  town  receive  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  funds  of 
this  school.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  should  be  made 
applicable  to  the  education  of  the  poorest  class,  that  of  course  is  a 
matter  of  detail,  which  would  be  well  left  to  the  governors  to  decide, 
but  the  principle  of  applying  some  portion  of  the  funds  to  that  education 
is  what  is  strongly  contended  for  by  the  association. 

18.036.  {Lord  Lyttelton^  You  do  not  mean  that  no  portion  of  the 
funds  is  now  applied  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poorest 
people  ? — In  my  opinion  the  poorest  in  Birmingham  do  not  i-eceive  any 
benefit. 

18.037.  {Dr.  Temple^  Are  they  excluded  from  the  elementary 
schools  at  present  ? — Only  1,000  are  admitted  into  the  elementary 
schools.  Of  the  1,000  a  largo  proportion  are  the  children  of  smaller 
shopkeepers  and  the  highest  class  of  working  men.  The  remaining 
500  are  taken  from  what  we  may  call  the  middle  class  working  men, 
and  therefore,  although  there  may  be  exceptional  cases,  yet  I  feel 
that  I  am  quite  right  in  saying  that  a  very  small  number,  if  any 
of  the  remaining  500,  come  from  what  we  may  term  the  iDoorest 
class  in  Birmingham,  and  there  is  another  reason  why  that  musi: 
be  so,  and  it  is  this,  that  the  cost  of  educating  a  boy  at  the  elemen- 
tary schools  is  considerable,  because  although  nominally  free  yet  they 
have  to  pay  for  their  books  and  other  things  that  they  are  provided 
with,  and  I  have  been  informed  that  the  cost  at  the  elementary  school 
does  not  fall  far  short  of  the  cost  of  educating  a  boy  at  the  national 
school.  Now  what  I  was  going  to  observe  was  this,  that  with  reference 
to  that  class  and  also  the  whole  of  the  working  classes  in  Bu'mi;3gham, 
I  have  a  very  strong  ojpinion  that  it  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance 
that  they  should  have  either  some  positive  or  possible  connexion 
with  this  foundation,  so  that  whether  the  lowest  schools  were 
placed  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  governors,  or 
the  head  master,  or  whether  they  were  merely  in  some  v/ay  affiliated  to 
some  of  their  schools,  there  should  be  some  sort  of  connexion  whereby 
the  poorest  boy  in  Birmingham  might  have  the  opportunity,  if  ho  were 
qualified  by  his  industry  and  his  talents  of  availing  himself  of  that 
opportunity,  that  he  should  have  the  opportunity  of  rising  from  those 
lowest  schools  up  to  the  highest.  I  think  that  a  very  small  expense 
would  be  involved  in  an  arrangement  of  that  kind,  because  of  course  all 
the  boys  are  not  clever  enough  and  industrious  enough  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  a  state  of  things,  but  if  all  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  it 
some  would  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  the  remainder  would  be  very 
much  benefited  by  having  the  prospect  of  it  or  the  possible  chance 
of  it. 

18.038.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  nomination  in 
order  to  get  into  the  elementary  schools.  Those  nominations  are  not 
confined  to  any  class  of  society  whatever,  are  they  ?  They  are  given  I 
understand  simjDly  on  priority  of  application  ? — I  am  not  properly  in- 
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formed  upon  that  point,  but  I  can  answer  the  question  in  substance.     I     Deputations 
believe  that  no  class  is  debarred  from  entering  the  elementary  schools.        _.  fi'"'' 

18.039.  {Lord  Taunton.)  We  now  come  to  the  observations  under       """""9 

the  head  of  "  Masters."      I  believe  you  are  prepared  to  make  some  q_  j)ixon.  Esq. 

observations  upon  that  ? — ^I  think  that  the  mere  statement  of  the  fact  - 

that  the  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  Association  is  almost  as  much  as  3rd  Jnly  1866. 

it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say.     "  It  is  now  required  that  the  head  and      

"  second  masters  should  be  selected  from  gentlemen  in  holy  orders. 
"  This  is  an  unnecessary  and  invidious  restriction  on  the  governors' 
"  power  of  selection."  Of  course  it  is  evident  that  this  is  a  restriction 
upon  the  choice  of  the  governors,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Association 
which  I  represent,  it  is  possible  that,  if  not  at  the  present  time  yet  at 
some  future  time,  there  might  be  very  capable  masters  outside  this 
somewhat  limited  area. 

18.040.  When  you  say  this  restriction  exists,  does  that  restriction 
rest  upon  any  byelaw  or  only  upon  practice  ? — ^It  is  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  for  one  moment  that  the 
Association  is  desirous  of  expressing  any  opinion  adverse  either  to  the 
present  masters  or  to  any  former  masters.  I  can  very  readily  conceive 
that  there  might  bo  circumstances  under  which  this  restriction  would 
operate  injuriously,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  governors  would,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  discretion,  take  care  that  on  no  occasion  did  they  ever 
allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  any  other  considerations  than  that 
of  who  is  the  best  master  for  the  post.  I  believe  that  there  is  one 
school  in  Manchester  where  this  regulation  is  not  acted  upon,  but  I 
Imve  not  taken  the  pains  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  more  instances 
than  one. 

18.041.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  the  Association  clear  in  their  opinion 
that  there  should  be  no  distinction  between  the  head  master  and  the 
other  masters  as  to  the  requirement  of  being  in  holy  orders  ? — Yes, 
that  there  should  be  no  distinction. 

18.042.  Have  they  considered  whether  there  is  not  a  general  opinion 
among  parents  in  this  country  in  favour  of  the  heads  of  these  large 
schools  being  clergymen  ? — I  think  that  the  opinion  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  town  at  the  present  moment  would  certainly  bo  in  favour 
of  having  a  schoolmaster  in  holy  orders,  but  I  think  that  the  ground  for 
that  would  be  to  some  extent,  though  I  do  not  say  entirely,  because 
those  gentlemen  who  are  the  most  fitted  for  that  post  happen  to  be  in 
holy  orders.     I  do  not  say  it  is  exclusively  that. 

18.043.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Supposing  that  restriction  were  abolished, 
should  you  object  to  the  restriction  to  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land or  do  you  mean  that  to  fall  with  the  restriction  to  holy  orders  r — 
We  advocate  abolishing  those  restrictions  altogether.  I  certainly  think 
that  would  be  felt  less  than  the  other, 

18.044.  Do  I  understand  you  to  recommend  that  the  head  mastership 
of  the  school  should  be  thrown  open  to  all  denominations,  is  that  your 
intention  ? — ^No,  the  Association  only  asks  that  it  should  no  longer  be 
necessary  for  the  head  and  second  masters  to  be  in  holy  ordei's. 

18.045.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  The  Association  admit  as  a  matter  of 
history,  that  the  school  has  always  in  its  general  character  been  a 
Church  of  England  school  ? — So  far  as  the  opinions  of  the  head  masters 
are  concerned,  it  has. 

18.046.  {I^ord  Taunton^  Is  it  matter  of  complaint  that  certain  of 
the  masters  are  permitted  to  receive  boarders  ? — That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Association  that  it  is  not  advisable 
that  masters  should  receive  boarders. 

18.047.  Why  so  ;  what  objection  is  there  ? — There  ai'e  two  reasons 
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Deputations    why  they  should  not,  one  is  that  it  is  supposed  that  the  time  of  the 
from  masters  would  be  given  to  some  extent  and  to  an  injurious  extent  to  the 

Birminyham.    e(|i,(;ation  of  the  boarders,  from  whom  of  course  a  certain  amount  of 
G  D'       JE  -a  P^'o^*"  would  be  received. 

1    "  '       18,048.  Which  of  the  masters  do  receive  boarders  now  ? — The  two 

3rd  .Tuly  186B.  head  masters,  I  believe,  have  the  power  of  receiving  them. 

18,049.  (71/r.  ylcland.)  Do  you  object  to  masters  not  residing  in  the 

schools  taking  boarders  in  their  own  private  houses  ? — Decidedly,  on  the 
.'■ame  ground  ;  on  the  ground  that  it  is  desired  that  the  whole  of  the 
powers  of  the  masters  should  he  devoted  to  the  education  of  Birmingham 
boys,  and  that  no  jiart  of  it  should  bo  given  to  the  instruction  of  boys 
coming  from  a  distance. 

18.050.  Should  you  object  to  private  persons  opening  boarding 
houses,  and  enabling  pupils  boarding  with  those  persons  to  attend  the 
r.chool,  supposing  it  should  attain  a  great  celebrity  ? — 'No,  except  so 
i'nc  as  this,  that  there  would  naturally  be  an  objection  to  the  funds  of 
the  school  being  employed  in  educating  boys  from  a  distance,  and  not 
Eii'mingham  boys  ;  so  far  as  that  went  of  course  there  would  be  an 
objection.  I  was  going  to  say  that  tliere  was  another  reason  in  addition 
to  that,  or  I'ather  a  corroborative  reason,  and  that  is  one  which  is  stated 
in  the  document  that  the  governors  have  prepared,  and  it  is  this,  a 
remark  occurs  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  do  away  with  the 
boarders  because  they  not  only  give  tone  to  the  school — which  may  be,  I 
do  not  deny  that, — ^but  also  that  some  of  the  boarders  have  been  amongst 
those  who  have  attained  the  highest  honours  at  the  XJnivereities.  Wow  it 
appears  to  me,  that  that  to  a  certain  extent  cuts  the  other  way  ;  that  is, 
it  shows  tliat  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  care  bestowed 
upon  these  boys,  and  that  consequently,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  may 
be  s.'ud  to  have  been  abstracted  from  the  general  charge  of  the  school. 

18.051.  I  suppose  the  fact  is  that  a  great  many  gentlemen  in 
Birmingham  send  their  sons  to  boarding  schools  out  of  Birmingham  ? — 
A  great  numy  do. 

18.052.  Those  boys  arc  therefore  benefited  by  other  foundations.  On 
v.hat  ground  do  you  claim  that  a  school  which  happens  to  be  well 
endowed  in  Birmingham  should  be  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
Birmingliam,  and  should  he  no  advantage  to  the  nation  at  large  ? — ^I 
should  answer  that  by  saying  this,  that  it  is  certainly  a  misdirection  of 
the  funds  of  the  school.  They  were  given  for  a  certain  purpose,  and 
they  are  being  applied  to  another  purpose.  Your  question  merely  goes 
to  say  that  it  is  wrong  to  do  so  in  other  schools.  I  quite  agree  with 
that ;  and  T  am  perfectl}'-  certain  that  those  gentlemen  in  Birmingham 
■v-sho  send  their  sons  to  Rugby  and  to  Harrow  not  only  do  already  pay 
a  very  large  sum  for  the  education  of  their  boys,  but  if  it  were  necessary, 
iu  order  to  save  the  foundation  from  expense,  to  pay  a  little  more  they 
vi'ould  be  very  willing  to  pay  it. 

18.053.  Are  you  prepared  to  maintain  the  principle  as  one  which  this 
Commission  ought  to  act  upon  that  all  local  endowments  should  confine 
their  benefits  strictly  to  the  locality  ? — I  would  wish  to  restrict  my 
remarks  solely  to  Bh'mingham, 

Mr.  Alderman  Mr.  Alderman  Hawkes  further  examined. 

. "  18,054.  {LordTaunion.^  I  believe  you  complain  of  the  restriction  on 

the  part  of  the  governors  in  the  selection  of  sites  for  new  schools  ? — 
Yes,  and  I  produce  a  plan  which  will  show  your  Lordship  the  inhabit- 
ants in  the  adjoining  parishes,  and  also  the  area  which  induced  the 
council  to  make  that  remark. 
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18.055.  I  believe  the  complaints  in  this  respect  have  been  in  some  Deputations 
ir.easure  met  by  the  paragraph  relating  to  that  subject  in  the  memo-  from 
Tandum  ? — Yes,  and  therefore  (here  is  only  one  remark  which  I  will  Birmingham. 
trouble  you  with.     The  town  of  Birmingiiani  designated  in  the  (Charter  ^,     .. . 
contains  now  a  population  of  212,000,  that  is,  according  to  the  census  jiawkes"^"' 

of  1861.     The  parish  of  Edgebaston,  which  adjoins  it  on  the  south-  ' 

west,  contains  a  population  of  12,90;),   and   the  part  of  the  parish   of  3rd  July  1866. 

Aston  which  is  within  the  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  not  

being  the  whole  parish  contains  a  population  of  70,000.  We  say, 
therefore,  sites  for  elcmentaiy  schools  in  these  parishes  are  advisable, 
Birmingham  parish  being  only  the  centre  of  the  town.     The  governors 

in  their  memorandum  also  agree  to  that.  Their  xyords  I  think  are 
"  The  Governors  are  of  opinion  that  power  should  bo  sought  to  erect 
"  additional  elementary  schools  when  the  rcsourcps  of  the  charity  will 
"  permit;  such  schools  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  borough,  but  not 
"  necessarily  (as  at  present)  within  the  town,  parish,  or  manor  of 
"  Birmingham." 

{Mr.  WTinteley.)  I  may  just  mention  that  this  was  imposed  upon  us 
by  Parliament — not  to  go  out  of  the  parish  of  Birmingham. 

{Mr.  Hawkes.)  It  is  stated  by  the  governors  in  this  memoran- 
dum that  by  that  means  two  other  parishes,  the  parish  of  Northfleld 
and  the  parish  of  Yardley,  situated  outside  this  area,  will  be  let  in,  but 
I  have  to  add  that  it  will  also  let  in  by  the  same  rule  several  other 
pai-ishes,  namely,  the  parish  of  Handsworth  in  the  county  of  Staiford, 
which  is  very  populous. 

{3fr.  Whatcletj.)  Handsworth  is  in  now. 

{Mr.  Hatches.^  Contiguous  to  the  borough  is  the  parish  of  Hands- 
worth,  in  the  county  of  StaflToi'd,  the  parish  of  Harborne  in  the  county 
of  Stafford,  and  the  parish  of  King's  Norton,  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester, as  well  as  the  parishes  mentioned  in  the  memorandum.  The 
scheme  will  include  those  parishes  as  -well  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
governors'  memorandum. 

18.056.  {Dean  of  Chichesler.)  King's  Norton  and  Northfleld  are  not 
within  the  borough  ? — No,  nor  in  the  county  ;  but  they  are  contiguous 
parishes  to  the  town  of  Birmingham. 

18.057.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  with  regard 
to  the  audit  of  the  governors'  accounts  ? — The  proposal  is  stated  hero 
exactly  as  we  wish  it — "  That  at  present  the  examination  of  the 
"  governors'  accounts  by  public  auditors,  which  has  been  adopted  for 
"  the  first  time  during  tho  last  twelve  months,  is  not  imperative." 

{Mr.  Whatelei/.)  The  governors  have  made  an  order  that  it  shall 
be  imperative.  We  put  a  clause  in  our  Local  Act  that  the  accounts 
should  be  audited  and  published  every  year,  and  they  have  been  so  ever 
since  up  to  the  present  time. 

18.058.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  area  from 
•which  the  present  body  of  governors  are  eligible  ? 

{Mr.  Alderman  Bijland.')  That  is  not  a  subject  that  we  have 
thought  of,  but  I  think  the  plan  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  is  good, 
that  the  governors  should  be  required  to  live  within  a  certain  radius, 
and  that  when  they  cease  to  possess  the  qualification  for  which  they 
-were  elected,  they  should  cease  to  be  governors. 

18.059.  That  is  not  the  case  at  present  ? — No. 

18.060.  You  agree  with  the  proposal  of  the  governors  on  that  point  ? 
— ITes. 

18.061.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  extend  that  to  the  extent  of  30 
miles  ? — I  do  not  see  any  inconvenience  in  taking  30  miles,  because  30 
miles  now  with  railways,  is  not  equal  to  seven  miles  formerly. 
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Depatations  ^^v.  W.  GovEK,  M.A.,  further  examined. 

Birmn&iiam.         18,062.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)   If  there   is   any  important  point  which 

'     the  deputation  have  not  had  tlie  opportunity  of  mentioning,  we  should 

Rev.  W.       be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Gover,  MA.        {Mr.  Gover.)     I  may  mention  with  regard  to  the  salaries  that  the 
feeling  is  very  strong  among  the  junior  masters  that  there  is  no  fair 

rd  July  1866.  prospect  for  them  in  the  school.  The  salaries  of  the  junior  masters 
are  by  one  of  the  statutes  limited  to  250?.  a  year.  That  was  a  statute 
passed  in  1860.  Now  the  fair  value  of  a  man  who  comes  from  the 
University  as  an  honour  man  is  not  less  than  200?.  a  year. 

18,033.  When  he  comes  ? — When  he  comes.  The  consenuenee  is 
the  masters  elected  must  be  men  who  are  just  come  from  the  Univer- 
sity ;  if  they  are  good  men  they  are  retained  for  a  very  short  time,  for 
they  go  elsewhere,  or  if  they  are  not  such  good  men  they  stay  at  the 
school  dissatisfied  with  their  position.  The  restriction  of  salary  is  felt 
to  be  a  very  great  evil.  One  of  the  modes  in  which  we  were  pro- 
posing to  use  the  capitation  fees,  was  in  raising  the  salaries  of  the 
junior  masters.  Another  question  we  wished  to  bring  forward  was 
that  of  boarders.  There  seem  to  be  two  reasons  why  boarders  should 
not  be  allowed.  One  is  on  account  of  the  excessive  value  of  ground 
where  the  first  and  second  masters'  houses  are,  so  that  to  appropriate 
the  room  used  for  boarders  is  to  add  largely  to  the  school.  Already 
that  has  been  partly  done  since  this  Association  has  been  formed,  and 
I  gather  from  this  memorandum,  that  by  taking  the  second  master's 
house,  120  boys  have  been  added  to  those  in  the  New  Street  school. 
We  should  like  to  sec  the  boarders  taken  away  from  the  head  master  as 
a  matter  of  space  in  order  that  the  ground  they  occupy  might  be  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  the  school  in  New  Street  too.  Then  there  is 
a  second  objection  to  boarders,  and  that  is  the  anxiety  caused  by  a 
boarding-house,  in  the  sacrifice  of  liberty,  of  privacy,  and  of  time  on 
the  part  of  the  master ;  I  am  using  the  words  of  Dr.  Temple  ;  and  we 
think  that  in  a  great  school  like  this,  which  is  a  great  day  school,  the 
whole  energies  of  the  master  ought  to  be  concentrated  upon  making  it 
fit  for  the  education  of  Birmingham  ;  the  amount  of  gain  to  the  master 
from  a  few  boarders  is  far  outweighed  by  the  loss  of  time  and  the 
increase  of  anxiety  in  superintending  those  boarders. 

18.064.  Do  the  committee  state  of  their  own  knowledge  that  the 
interests  of  the  other  boys  in  the  school  have  been  neglected  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  boarders  ? — No,  I  could  not  say  that,  certainly. 

18.065.  {Mr.  Acland.)  I  think  there  are  not  any  very  large  number 
of  tlie  boys  in  the  upper  school  who  go  to  the  Universities  ? — ^Not  a 
large  number,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

18.066.  You  know  a  good  deal  of  the  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Birmingham.  Do  you  think  that  among  the  more  intelligent  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Birmingham  there  is  any  feeling  that  the  preparation  of  a 
few  boys  for  the  Universities  unduly  colours  the  education  of  the  whole 
of  the  upper  school  ? — I  do,  and  that  so  far  the  introduction  of  Latin 
into  some  of  the  elementary  schools  has  been,  a  mLstake  rather  than 
otherwise. 

18.067.  My  question  applied  rather  to  the  upper  school,  where  Latin 
and  Greek  for  instance  are  required.  I  believe  they  arc  requu'ed  for 
all  in  the  upper  school,  are  they  not  ? — I  do  not  know  the  details. 

18.068.  is  it  your  impression  that  without  altering  the  liberal  educa- 
tion in  its  essential  principles  for  the  upper  school,  some  relaxation  of 
the  system  which  tends  to  prepare  for  the  Universities  is  desirable  ? — 
Yes,  or  rather  that  there  should  be  a  divergence  in  the  scheme,  so  that 
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instead  of  having  one  school  you  should  do  what  is  being  done  gradu-     deputations 
ally, — make  the  English  school  a  mathematical  school ;  there  should    „^  nhTham 

also  be  a  natural  science  school  as  well,  so  that  several  distinct  branches 

of  education  should  go  on  together  in  that  great  educational  trust.     It       i?ey.  w. 
should  embrace,  not  so  much  one  school,  as  a  combination  of  schools    Gover,  M.A. 

with  different  objects.  

18,069.  When  you  say  "schools,"  do  you  mean  that  one  set  of  boys  ^ri  "«ly  1S66' 
will  be  entirely  in  the  classical  school,  another  set  entirely  in  the 
mathematical  school,  and  another  set  entirely  in  the  natural  science 
school,  or  that  all  the  boys  would  have  opportunities  with  a  variation  of 
system  of  going  more  or  less  into  each  of  those  departments  ? — I  do 
not  think  you  could  organize  the  boys  without  separation  of  schools. 
If  for  instance  one  set  of  boys  spent  a  great  deal  more  time  on  mathe- 
matics than  another  set  of  boys  who  were  giving  that  proportion  of 
time  to  classics,  they, could  not  be  classed  together.  You  must  keep 
them  in  distinct  schools.  Therefore  we  want  rather  a  combination  of 
distinct  schools  than  one  school.  Such  distinction  of  schools  partly 
exists  now  in  the  English  school  and  the  classical  school,  and  I  would 
carry  it  still  further. 

Adjourned. 


Thursday,  5th  July  1866. 

PRESENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 

Lord  Ltttelton. 

Sir  Stafford  H.  Northoote,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Dean  of  Chichester. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peter  Erle,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON,  in  the  Chair. 


Deputation  from  the  Town  op  Birmingham: — 

Edwin  Yates,  Esq.,  (Mayor)  ;  Mr.  Alderman  Hawiies  ;  Mr. 
Alderman  Eyland  ;  George  Dixon,  Esq.  ;  W.  L.  Sargant, 
Esq.  ;  Eev.  Canon  Miller,  D.D.  ;  Rev.  W.  Gover,  M.A.  ; 
Rev.  R.  VV.  Dale,  M.A. ;  J.  S.  Wright,  Esq. 

Deputation  from  the    Governors    of    King    Edward's    School 

BlEJnNGHAM  : 

Dr.  Lloyd  (Bailiff)  ;   Honble.  and  Rev.  G.  M.  Yoeice  ;  T.  C.  S.     Deputations 
Kyknersley,  Esq. ;  J.  W.  Whateley,  Esq,  (Secretary)  ;  Rev.  C.         fion 
Evans  (Headmaster).  Bmnmyham. 


Mr,  Alderman  Ryland  examined. 


Mr.  Aldermaii 
liyhind, 

18,070.  {Lord   Taunton.')  What  relation  do  you  hold  to  the  borough  , ^^  j^~i86G 
of  Birmingham  ? — ^I  am  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  and  Chairman  ''  ^ 

of  the  General  Purposes  Committee,  to  whom  the  Council  has  referred 
this  matter,  which  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 
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Deputations  18,071.  I  believe  there  is  one  point  on  whichyou  are  anxious  to  make 

/rowi  a  statement  to  tlie  Commissioners   in  addition   to   the   evidence  given 

Hmnmgham.    yesterday  ?— Yes.    I  perh.ips  should  say  that  I  filled  the  office  of  mayor 

Mr.  Alderman  •°°"'®  7^^^'^  ^S°\    ^  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to 

lit/hnd.       'I  Ini'ge   educational   institution   in  Birmingham,  which  is  under  the 

government  of  a   mixed   council.     I  refer  to   the   Birmingham  and 

ith  July  186C.  Midland  Institute.  It  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  feheyear 
1 854.  It  is  managed  by  a  council  of  25,  comprising  the  mayor  for  the 
time  being,  four  members  of  the  Town  Council  elected  by  the  Council,  the 
headmaster  of  King  Edward's  grammar  school,  the  Warden  of  Queen's 
College,  the  Chairman  of  the  Government  School  of  Art,  together  with 
13  members  of  the  Institute,  who  are  elected  by  the  subscribers  to  the 
Institute  out  of  their  own  Ijody,  the  members  of  the  Town  Council 
are  elected  by  the  Town  Council  out  of  their  own  body,  and  the  head- 
master for  the  time  being,  and  the  other  officers  I  have  mentioned  take 
by  virtue  of  their  office.  This  institute  comprises  in  its  classes  from 
800  to  1,000  pupils.  These  classes  meet  in  the  evening  for  instruction 
in  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  other  matters  of  that  kind,  also  includ- 
ing matters  of  general  education  such  as  history,  English  composition, 
and  so  on.  It  is  in  fact  a  Working  Man's  College.  It  has  another  de- 
partment, to  which  I  need  not  refer,  which  is  of  the  character  of  a 
literary  institute.  It  is  the  Working  Man's  College,  or  as  we  call  it, 
the  industrial  department,  to  which  I  now  particularly  refer.  1  think 
I  have  stated  that  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  education  is  from 
800  to  1,000;  one-fourth  of  them  are  females.  This  institution  is 
governed  very  successfully  and  very  well  by  this  mixed  board.  The 
board  comprises  men  of  all  opinions,  both  religious  and  political.  E 
am  a  member  of  very  many  boards  of  management  in  Birmingham, 
and  I  know  none  which  is  better  attended  to  and  none  which  do  their 
work  better,  both  in  reference  to  the  results  of  the  work  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  done.  The  pupils  who  have  been  here  educated  have 
distinguished  themselves  very  honourably  indeed  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Government  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  in  the 
Society  of  Arts.  I  feel  that  great  good  is  done  in  the  town  by  the 
institute.  My  object  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to 
it  is  to  show  that  a  great  educational  institution  may  be  governed  with 
success  by  a  board  constituted  as  this  board  is.  I  need  not  go  into  a)iy 
clher  details  of  the  matter.  I  wish,  if  it  may  be  allowed,  to  state  that 
Mr.  Sargant,  who  was  examined  here  on  the  last  daj-,  and  was  formerly 
llie  chairman  of  the  association,  and  also  a  governor  of  the  school, 
omitted  to  make  a  suggestion  which  he  is  very  anxious  should  bo 
submitted  to  you,  and  if  you  v;^ill  allow  mo  I  will  state  it.  He  thought 
it  might  be  a  suggestion  which  the  Commissioners  would  not  be  sorry 
to  have  before  them  for  consideration.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  board,  and  his  suggestion  is  that,  as  the  vacancies  occur  in 
the  board  of  governors  they  should  be  supplied  alternately  by  the 
Town  Council,  the  magistrates  and  the  board  itself ;  for  instance,  say 
the  first  vacancy  which  occurs  in  the  board  should  be  supplied  by  a 
vote  of  the  'rown  Council,  the  next  vacancy  occurring  should  ba 
supplied  by  a  vote  of  the  body  ol'  magistrates,  the  next  vacancy 
occurring  should  be  supplied  by  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  governors 
itself,  and  so  alternating  one  .ind  the  other. 

18,072.  So  as  to  give  each  party  a  third  share  ? — Yes  :  with.out  any 
sudden  disturbance  of  the  present  system.  So  far  as  my  personal 
opinion  goes,  which  may  be  of  very  little  value,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
most  heartily  concur  in  it  ;  and  I  also  wish  to  state  that  it  is  the  result 
of  Mr.  Sargant's  observations  as  chairman  of  the  Grammar  School 
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Association  when  the  matter  was  under  discussion,  and  also  his  having     Deputations 
been  present  at  the  discussion  of  tlie  governors  themselves  since  ho       .  /','"'"■ 
has  been  a  governor,  and  wliat  he  lieard  fall  in  this  room  on  Tuesday    ■Bmntngham. 

''^^•^  *  Hon.  cmdiien. 

G.  M.  Yorke. 


The  Hon.  and  Bev.  G.  M.  Yokke  examined. 

18.073.  (Lord  Taunton.')  What  relation  do  you  hold  to  the  borough 
of  Birmingliam  ? — I  am  rector  of  St.  Phillip'.'!,  Birmingham,  and  Rural 
"Dean  of  Birmingham. 

18.074.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — Twenty-two  years; 
and  I  have  been  for  21  yeav.s  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors. 

18.075.  Will  you  have  tlie  kindness  to  proceed  to  make  any  general 
statement  Avhich  you  may  think  it  right  to  address  to  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — In  order  to  save  the  time  of  the  Commissioners,  it  has  been 
agreed  by  the  deputation  of  the  board  of  governors  that  I  should  make 
a  statement  answering  each  point  which  has  been  already  laid  before 
the  Commissioners  in  the  programme  of  the  complainants,  if  I  may  so 
call  them.  Therefore  I  will  now  proceed  to  make  that  statement, 
taking  each  point  as  it  appears  on  the  paper  iu  answer  to  the  evidence 
of  witnesses  heard  on  Tuesday,  July  3rd  1866. 

Of  the  eight  heads  of  evidence  proposed  by  the  deputations  from  the 
town  of  Birmingham,  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  is  perhaps 
the  one  to  which  the  Commissioners  will  wish  the  governors  more 
particularly  to  address  themselves.  Whatever  objections  may  be 
brought  in  the  abstract  to  the  principle  of  self-election,  the  governors 
are  gratified  to  find  that  as  regards  the  practical  working  of  the 
system  no  grievance  whatever  has  been  alleged,  although  the  in- 
liabitants  of  Birmingham  had  been  invited  by  the  Town  Council  by 
public  advertisement  to  furnish  th;m  with  complaints  against  the 
management  of  the  school.  With  remarkable  unanimity  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Town  Council  and  the  Grammar  School  Association 
concurred  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which 
the  charity  has  been  administered.  The  real  gravamen  against  the 
gov eruoi's  resolves  itself  into  two  heads:  1st,  that  they  have  adhered 
to  the  system  of  self-election  ;  and,  2nd.,  that  they  have  exercised  it  in 
a  narrow  and  exclusive  spirit.  The  views  of  the  governors  on  the 
former  point  have  been  already  stated  at  length  in  the  memorandum 
with  which  the  Commissioners  have  been  furnished  ;  they  will  now 
content  themselves  with  stating  that  the  system  of  self-election  has 
been  pi-escribed  by  the  charter  and  confii-med  by  Acts  of  Parliament ; 
that  it  prevails  at  many  of  the  great  public  schools,  and  is  found  to 
work  well.  As  regards  the  second  allegation  the  governors  disclaim 
most  emphatically  the  influence  of  political  considerations  in  the  selection 
of  their  colleagues.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  former  times 
when  party  spirit  ran  high,  and  had  been  exasperated  by  formidable 
and  costly  opposition,  it  is  not  now  true  that  the  governors  confine  their 
choice  to  men  of  one  political  creed.  At  the  present  time  a  considerable 
number  of  the  governors  are  of  avowed  liberal  politics,  Avhile  of  others 
it  would  be  hard  for  their  colleagues  to  say  to  which  party  they 
belong.  It  is  true  that  all  the  governors  are  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  a  result  caused,  not  by  any  unworthy  jealousy  of  noncon- 
formists, but  by  the  conscientious  conviction  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
governors  that  this  is  and  ought  to  remain  a  Church  of  England  school 
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For  the  pavtioalars  of  this  scheme  see  Appendix  V. 
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Deputations    Neither  can  they  allow  the  notion  to  be  entertained  without  a  protest 

J^<"»         that  there  is  any  disinclination  on  their  part  as  a  body  to  elect  upon 

Winning  mm.    ^^iq  board  gentlemen  who  may  happen  to  be  memberB  of  the  Town 

Hon.  and  Reo.    ^""n«il  Or  who  belong  to  other  religions  bodies  than  the  Ohureh  of 

G.  M.  Yor/ie.   England,  provided  this  may  be  done  in  the  former  instance  without 

prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  and  in  the  latter  legally,  the 

5th  July  18G6.  intentions  of  the  founder,  and  the  later  interpretations  of  the  Court  of 
'  ~"  Chancery  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1831  being  duly  considered. 
On  Tuesday  last  much  stress  was  laid  by  two  of  the  speakers  upon  the 
fact  that  a  certain  proposal  for  the  admission  upon  the  board  of  members 
of  the  Town  Council  and  nonconformists  had  not  been  finally  accepted 
by  the  governors.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  governors,  after  matui'c 
consideration,  did  reject  that  proposal,  under  the  conviction  that  it 
would  have  given  general  dissatisfaction  ;  that  while  it  would  have 
offended  almost  all  parties,  and  have  conciliated  none.  That  they 
were  not  mistaken  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  would  have  been 
accepted  by  the  town  was  clearly  proved  on  Tuesday  last  by  the 
emphatic  manner  in  which  the  mayor  and  other  members  of  the 
deputation  repudiated  it.  The  governors,  therefore,  in  rejecting  that 
proposal,  acted  in  entii'e  accordance  Avith  the  views  of  the  Town 
Council,  and,  as  they  believe,  of  the  great  majority  of  the  town.  The 
representatives  of  the  Town  Council  further  assured  the  Commissioners 
that  they  would  bo  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  entire  control  of 
the  board,  thus  placing  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  other  gentlemen 
with  whom  they  were  associated,  and  proving  most  clearly  the 
impossibility  of  devising  any  scheme  which  is  likely  to  find  favour  with 
all  parties.  The  governors  submit  that  the  alleged  discontent  has  been 
exaggerated,  and  though  they  canaot  hope  ever  fully  to  satisfy  the 
Town  Council,  except  by  a  complete  abdication  of  their  trust,  they  are 
convinced  that  a  liberal  exercise  of  the  self-elective  principle  such  as 
they  are  anxious  to  cany  out  is  most  likely  to  ensure  the  well-being  of 
the  school  and  the  general  approbation  of  the  town  at  lai'ge. 

As  regards  the  other  suggestions  and  statements  of  the  Town  Council 
and  Grammar  School  Association,  the  governors  would  point  out  that 
many  of  their  recommendations  have  besii  anticipated  in  the  memorandum 
with  which  the  Commissioners  have  been  furnished,  and  that  the 
remainder  appear  to  them  to  be  inexpedient.  They  submit  the  follow- 
ing brief  answers  to  each  point  iu  the  order  proposed  by  the  com- 
plainants. It  is  alleged  that  the  school  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  for 
the  wants  of  the  town.  Granted  : — ^but  the  governors  have  at  present  no 
power  to  impose  a  fee,  and  it  is  obviously  unreasonable  to  expect  a 
charity  which  has  only  lately  attained  an  income  of  12,000/.  a  year  to 
educate  gratuitously  tho  whole  population  of  Birmingham.  The 
numbers  of  the  school,  however,  have  fully  kept  pace  with  and  have 
even  outrun  the  increase  of  income  ;  they  are  at  the  present  time 
rapidly  progressive,  nearly  300  additional  pupils  having  been  admitted 
during  the  last  throo  years. 

Admission  of  Pupils. 

1.  If  the  statement  of  the  complainants  be  true,  that  the  number 
of  applicants  for  admission  far  exceeds  the  number  admitted,  is  it 
not  an  evidence  that  tho  schools  are  jjopular,  and  are  conducted  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public  ?  2.  Tho  statement  in  reference  to  the 
selection  of  applicants  has  already  been  mot  by  a  recommendation  of  the 
governors  (vide  Memorandum,  page  1017).  Two-thirds  of  the  entire 
number  of  nominations  are  given  in  strict  rotation,  according  to 
priority  of  application  ;  of  the  remainder,  one-half  aro  thrown  open  to 
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public  competition..   3.  The  competitive  system  to  which  the  com'     Deputations 

plainauts  refer  -worlis  aclmirably.  ^.  fip^\ 

Hirimngliam, 

Capitation  Fee,  „         r„ 

■^  Hon.  and  Rev. 

The  principle  of  the  suggestion  made  under  this  head  has  long  been  ^-  ^^-  Y'"''^"- 

nnder  tlie  consideration  of  the  governors,  who  have  prepared  a  scheme  ,    ~ 
for  the  very  object  staled  by  the  complainants  {vide  Memorandum,  "^         ' 

page  I0I7). 

Examinations. 

It  is  alleged  that  "  The  examinations  of  the  elementary  schools  are 
"  conducted  by  the  head  master,  and  that  of  the  central  school  by 
"  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  governors."  The  governors  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  who  is  more  likely  than  the  head  master  to  examine  the 
elementary  schools  with  discrimination,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  what 
should  be  expected  from  them.  That  the  present  system  has  worked 
well  is  proved  by  the  admitted  excellence  of  these  schools.  It  was 
alleged,  by  Mr.  Sargant,  that  the  present  examinations  were  somewhat 
incomplete,  that  the  reports  dealt  only  in  generalities  and  did  not 
enable  him  to  gain  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  schools.  The 
governors  beg  leave  to  submit  the  head  master's  report  (Appendix  E.), 
which  was  presented  to  them  last  year,  when  Mr.  Sargant  was  a 
member  of  the  board.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  examiners  of  the 
central  school  are,  in  accordance  with  tlie  Acts  of  Parliament,  appointed 
by  the  governors.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  by  v/hat  other  system  an 
abler  or  more  independent  set  of  men  could  have  been  selected.  The 
list  of  late  examiners  comprises  the  following  names  :  the  Bishop  of 
London,  the  Bishop  of  Cliester,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  the 
Master  of  Trinity,  Cambridge,  Canon  Blakesley,  the  Public  Orator, 
the  Dean  of  Wells,  the  Hulsean  Professor,  the  Head  Master  of  West- 
minster, and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  day.  2.  It  is 
objected  that  "  the  examination  reports  are  not  published."  The  pub- 
lication of  the  examination  reports  was  abandoned  at  tlie  suggestion  of 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  a  former  head  master  of  the  school.  It  wag 
thought  that  a  confidential  report  was  likely  to  prove  more  unreserved. 
3.  It  is  alleged  that  "the  curriculum  of  instruction  is  too  much  confined 
"  to  classical  literature,  and  that  mathematics  and  natural  science  are 
"  not  sufficiently  attended  to."  French  and  German  are  taught  by  three 
foreign  masters.  Mathematics,  including  arithmetic  form  the  predomi- 
nant subject  of  instruction  in  the  English  school,  w^here  ten  masters  are 
engaged  in  teaching  this  subject  everyday.  In  the  classical  school  the 
governors  are  informed  that  more  time  is  devoted  to  mathematics  than 
in  any  great  public  school ;  chemistry  is  taught  by  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor, and  instruction  in  natural  science  is  given  to  a  large  number  of 
boys  in  both  schools.  4,  The  governors  have  already  taken  steps  to 
secure  for  mathematics  and  natural  science  their  due  weight  in  the 
Exhibition  examination,  vide  Memorandum,  page  1022, 

Night  Schools, 

There  are  serious  practical  objections  to  the  use  of  the  elementary 
school  rooms  for  night  schools,  as  proposed  by  one  of  the  complainants. 
The  scheme  in  principle  has  been  already  tried  and  was  obliged  to  be 
abandoned.  There  are  numerous  other  school  rooms  in  the  town 
better  adapted  for  such  a  purpose.  The  governors  have  already 
.  sanctioned  the  principle  of  establishing  evening  classes  in  the  New 
Street  Buildings,  vide  Memorandum,  page  1024. 
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Deputation.^ 

from 
Blrmingltam. 

Hon.  and  Rev. 
G.  M.  Yorke. 

oth  July  1866, 


Pupils  from  the  Poorest  Classes. 

It  is  alleged  "  that  no  provision  is  now  made  for  the  children  of  the 
"  poorest  classes,"  The  elementary  schools  are  freely  open  to  the 
chiklvon  of  the  poorest  classes.  The  governors  have  also  granted  seven 
plots  of  valuable  land  as  sites  for  schools  for  the  poorest  class  ;  among 
these  is  au  industrial  school  for  destitute  children  at  which  there  is  a 
daily  attendance  of  150,  educated  gratuitousl)'.  This  school  was 
founded  by  a  present  governor,  and  is  affiliated  to  King  Edward's 
School  by  the  ex  officio  appointment  of  the  head  master  for  the  time 
being  on  the  committee  of  management.  The  governors  have  also 
granted  a  commodious  school-room  of  their  own  for  the  use  of  poor 
children  in  St.  Martin's  parish,  the  very  parish  of  which  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Miller,  now  one  of  the  complainants,  was  the  late  rector.  The 
governors  have  also  contemplated  the  erection  of  additional  elementary 
schools,  as  will  lie  seen  in  the  Memorandum,  page  1024.  As  a  proof  that 
the  present  system  of  education  opens  avenues  to  the  very  poorest  for 
vising  to  distinguished  ]>ositions  the  governors  think  it  right  to  state 
that  last  year  an  open  fellow.ship  and  first  class  at  Oxford  were  obtained 
by  a  young  man  who  commenced  his  education  in  one  of  the  elementary 
schools  where  the  very  poorest  children  are  found,  and  was  drafted  by 
regular  gradation  from  one  school  to  another. 

Girl's  Schools. 

The  governors  are  fully  alive  to  the  want  of  good  schools  for  girls, 
vide  Memorandum,  page  1024.  The  governors  cannot  quit  this  subject 
of  school  extension  without  expressing  their  conviction  that,  if  they 
can  escape  the  threatened  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  town,  with  the 
aid  of  capitation  fees  and  other  means  at  their  disposal,  Ihey  may  soon 
be  enabled  to  extend  the  b(!nefils  of  King  Edward's  noble  foundation 
to  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

As  to  Masters. 

1.  2.  As  regards  the  removal  of  the  restriction  that  the  head  and 
second  masters  be  in  holy  orders,  and  the  abolition  of  boarders,  the  gover- 
nors differ  in  opinion  from  the  complainants.  Boarders  do  not  interfere 
with  the  discharge  of  the  master's  duties  to  the  other  pupils,  but  are  in 
many  ways  a  great  gain  to  the  school.  It  was,  indeed,  suggested  by 
the  cliairman  of  the  Grammar  School  Association  that  the  well-known 
distinctions  of  some  of  the  former  boarders  of  the  school  were  due  to 
the  more  exclusive  attention  which  had  been  paid  to  them  by  the  head 
master,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  day  boys.  A  very  slender  acquaintance 
with  tiie  working  of  the  school  would  convince  Mr.  Dixon  of  the  utter 
groundlessness  of  such  an  imputation. 

3.  The  suggestion  in  reference  to  the  extension  of  area  for  the  sites  of 
new  schools  has  been  anticipated  by  the  governors  (vide  Memorandum, 
page  1024). 

Audit  of  Accounts. 

Copies  of  the  school  accounts  havo  been  regularly  furnished  to  the 
Cbai'ity  Commissioners  for  many  years,  and  have  been  accessible  to  all 
applicants.  The  appointment  of  a  public  auditor  was  initiated  by  the 
governors,  and  as  he  has  entirely  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  their  books 
they  are  not  likely  to  dispense  with  his  services. 

18,076.  It  has  been  stated  to  us,  that  in  consequence  of  that  kind  of 
antagonism  which  appears  to  exist  between  the  governors  and  a  large 
part  of  the  people  of  Birmingham  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
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the  school,  many  useful  purposes  are  deferred  which  would  require  Acts     Deputations 
of  Parliament  to  carry  them  iuto  effect,  from  the  apprehension  that  a    ■o-/'^-'""', 
costly  and  injurious  litigation  would  take  place  in  procuring  those  Acts,     ■  '"'""9  "">'■ 
and  that  the  school  suffers  in  that  respect.     Do  you  believe  that  that  is  ffg„_  „„j;  j^g,. 
the  case  ? — To  a  certain  extent  it  is  true,  no  doubt.     The  continued    G.  M.  Yorke. 

and  repeated  opposition  of  the  Town  Council  to  propositions  made  by  

the  school,  and  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  subvert  the  5th  July  1866. 

present  mode  of  government  of  the  school  by  that  body,  have  given  rise 

to  that  feeling  in  the  board  of  governors,  and  they  have  been  deterred, 
no  doubt,  from  carrying  out  some  very  necessary  reforms  in  con- 
sequence of  the  apprehension  that  they  would  be  putting  themselves 
to  a  very  large  expense,  and  also  running  the  town  into  expense.  I 
do  not  believe  that  opposition  arises  from  a  large  portion  of  the  intelli- 
gent inhabitants  of  Birmingham. 

18.077.  Still,  I  presume,  it  would  be  your  opinion  that  if  by  any 
reasonable  changes  that  would  not  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  management  that  feeling  could  be  removed,  and  more  free  oppor- 
tunity could  be  given  for  going  to  Parliament  for  any  necessary  altera- 
tions, that  would  in  itself  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  school,  would  it  not  ? 
' — ^I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  if  any  alteration  could  be  made  in  the 
constitution  of  the  board  of  govei'nors  without  materially  changing  the 
character  of  the  school,  or  without  the  prospect  of  introducing  disputes 
and  party  agitation  at  the  board,  it  would  be  most  desirable,  but  I 
myself  hold  a  very  strong  opinion  that  the  school  is  a  church  school, 
and  is  intended  to  remain  a  church  school,  and  that  nothing  should  be 
done  to  alter  the  character  of  the  board  so  as  to  affect  the  school  iu 
that  respect. 

18.078.  I  believe  that  with  regard  to  the  education  given  to  the 
boys,  thei-e  is  little  or  no  difficulty  arising  with  regard  to  religious 
questions  ? — None  whatever, 

18.079.  I  understood  you  to  state  Ihat  you  apprehended,  without 
entering  into  the  usefulness  or  propriety  of  the  step  one  way  or 
another,  that  it  would  hardly  be  legal  to  appoint  a  nonconformist  as  a 
governor.  Upon  what  gi'ound  do  you  state  that  ? — I  state  it  upon  the 
general  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the  charter,  in  which  the  bishop 
is  appointed  the  adviser  of  the  school  from  the  commencement.  That 
view  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  in  1831,  or 
about  that  time,  drew  up  a  scheme  for  the  school,  in  which  they  intro- 
duced, as  affirming  the  fact  which  I  have  stated,  a  jn'ovision  that  the 
heatl  and  second  master  should  always  be  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  not  only  that,  but  they  actually  at  that  time  had  a 
provision  that  every  member  of  the  board  should  be  a  churchman. 
That  was  struck  out  afterwards,  but  to  show  their  opinion  as  to  the 
character  of  the  school  that  was  part  of  their  scheme. 

18^080.  As  I  understand  you,  there  is  no  express  declaration  that 
every  governor  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — No;  but 
it  is  very  obvious  that  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  VI.  there  could  be 
no  such  expression. 

18.081.  In  subsequent  Acts  of  Parliament,  have  thei'e  been  any  such 
expressions  ? — ^No. 

18.082.  I  think  your  objection  to  the  introduction  of  nonconformists 
in  any  number  as  governors  rests  rather  upon  your  opinion  that  the 
general  colour  and  intention  of  the  school?  is  of  the  Church  of  England 
rather  than  upon  any  express  declaration  that  no  nonconformist  shall 
under  any  circumstances  be  on  the  boai'd  ? — Precisely  so,  I  ought  to 
state  that  the  opinion  I  have  expressed  so  strongly  perhaps  is  confined 
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Deputations    very  much  to  myself.     1  think  other  members  of  the  board  do  not  take 
.  fio"*         the  strong  view  I  take  of  it. 

.rming  am.  ig^083.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  other  great  schools  of  which  tlic 
Hon.  and  Hen.  I'eligiou  and  leading  colour  may  be  said  to  be  oi'  the  Church  of  England, 
G.  M.  Yorhe.   but  of  which  notwithstanding  there  are  nonconformist  goveraors  that  sit 

upon  the  same  board  and  work  very  amicably  with  members  of  the 

otli  July  13GG.  Church  of  England  ? — I  cannot  answer  as  to  that  from  my  own  kuow- 
'     ledge. 

18.084.  I  think  you  stated  that  there  v/as  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  at 
one  time  a  positive  proliibition  ? — In  the  Bclienio  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  1  suppose  in  the  bill  proposed  to  Parliament. 

18.085.  Do  you  know  under  what  circumstances  that  provision  was 
•withdrawn  ? — No  ;  but  I  ]-cfer  you  to  Mr.  Whateley. 

18.086.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Wsis  it  ever  adopted,  or  was  it  only  proposed 
and  euggesled  ? — {Mr.  Whaleley.')  It  was  proposed  by  the  Court  of 
Cha,ncery.  Tlie  Court  of  Chancery  originated  that,  and  it  v/as  after- 
wards withdrawn.  At  the  time  when  that  Act  was  passed  it  was  just  at 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  and  everything  was  in  confusion. 

18.087.  In  point  of  fact,  it  never  became  a  leg.al  document  ? — {Mr, 
Whateley.)  No  ;  it  was  proposed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

1 8,088. _  {Lord  Tcfuriton.)  Was  it  withdrawn  by  the  promoters  of  the 
bill  ? — {Mr.  Wliatclsy^  There  was  an  application  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  re-heav  the  cause  for  the  pui-posc  of  considering  it,  but  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  who  was  tlie  Chancellor  at  that  time,  thought,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  it  would  be  better  that  that  clause  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  scheme.  It  was  biserted  in  the  schemo  by  the  Master  of  the  Com-t 
of  Chancery  as  the  authorized  qualification  for  governors  at  that  time, 
and  on  the  precedent,  which  he  quoted,  that  in  many  schools  of  this  kind 
the  qualification  that  ho  should  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  inserted,  which  I  believe  does  exist  at  the  present  time.  He  held 
that  King  Edward's  school  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  reformed  religion  of  the  countiy.  That  was  the  basis  of  the  ground 
for  the  qualification  of  the  governor  that  he  should  be  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  in  the  charter  the  Lord 
Chancellor  thought  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  scheme,  and  it  was 
■withdrawn  under  those  circumstances. 

18.089.  {Lord  Lyltelton  to  Mr.  Yorke.)  The  governors  Intend,  if 
they  see  no  difhculty  in  the  way,  to  apply  for  an  Act  of  Parliament 
shortly  to  carry  several  reforms  into  effect  ? — {Mr.  Yorhc.')  No  doubt 
they  do. 

18.090.  With  regard  to  the  dissenting  question,  have  you  looked 
Into  the  evidence  for  what  has  been  stated  that  there  have  been  times 
when  there  were  not  only  nonconformists  on  the  board,  but  they  wero 
a  majority  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  heard  it  often  asserted.  I  have  my  own 
theory  upon  that  point,  a)id  it  is  this,  that  there  was  a  time,  of  course  in 
the  time  of  tlic  Common-wealth,  when  almost  all  these  institutions  must 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Puritans,  and  thej'  kept  possession  of 
them  no  doubt  for  a  very  great  number  of  years.  What  seems  to  give 
colour  to  that  supposition  is  that  almost  all  the  dissenters,  as  I  under- 
stand, who  were  on  tho  board  years  ago  were  of  one  desciiption,  namely 
Unitarians,  and  the  Unitarians,  as  we  know,  Avero  the  successors  of  the 
old  Presbyterian  body  ;  I  think  that  accounts  for  the  predominance  of 
dissenters  at  one  time. 

18.091.  Cnn  you  state  whether  in  any  of  the  elementary  schools  con- 
nected with  the  foundation  there  arc  a  considerable  number  of  children 
of  the  ordinary  working  clas'i  of  the  town,  below  skilled  labourers  ?— No ; 
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I  cannot  aay  that.   I  think  that  the  elemeutaiy  schools,  though  of  course     Deputations 
they  were  originally  intended  for  children  of  all  the  poorer  classes,  have         Z^"" 
by  their  improvement  become  by  a  sort  of  tradition  to  belong  to  the  upper       "mingiam. 
class  of  mechanics.     In  my  own  experience  I  scarcely  know  an  instance  ^^^^  ^^^  j.g„_ 
of  a  poor  person  coming  to  ask  for  admission  to  one  of  those  schools.    I    g.  M.  Yorhe. 

believe  one  reason  is  that  the  knowledge  that  there  is  some  expense  for  

books  deters  them  from  coming.     In  my  experience  I  scarcely  know  an  6th  July  J  866 

instance  of  being  applied  to  by  a  very  poor  person  for  admission  to  one 

of  those  schools.  May  I  add  to  what  I  stated  with  respect  to  the 
alteration  of  the  system  of  election,  that,  as  it  appears  from  the  exami- 
nation on  Tuesday,  nothing  will  satisfy  the  Town  Council  but  the 
complete  surrender  of  the  present  position  of  the  governors,  and  the 
present  system  of  election,  it  is  therefore  scarcely  possible  to  hope  that 
any  modification  would  satisfy  them. 

18.092.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  governors  to  consider  whether  it 
is  equally  important  that  the  second  master  should  be  in  holy  orders  as 
that  the  head  master  should  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  has  ever  been 
considered. 

18.093.  They  have  always  considei'ed  them  on  the  same  footing  ? — 
Yes. 

{Mr.  Kynnersley^  With  respect  to  the  elementary  schools,  I  am 
just  informed  by  Mr.  Evans  that  there  is  a  very  largo  proportion 
of  j)oor  people,  particularly  in  some  schools,  and  that  the  expense  of 
the  books  is  about  12s.  a  year  only. 

18.094.  {Lord  Lyttelton  to  Mr.  Alderman  Ryland.')  Has  it  been 
ascertained  at  what  times  the  presence  of  dissenters  on  the  board, 
and  possibly  a  majority  of  dissenters,  prevailed  ? — {Mr.  Alderman 
Ryland.)  I  made  it  the  subject  of  inquiry  some  years  ago.  The  tradi- 
tion which  was  handed  down  to  mc  by  my  father,  who  is  now  dead,  and 
to  others  is  this,  that  at  one  time  the  majority  of  the  governors  of 
the  school  were  nonconformists,  whether  Unitarians  or  not  I  do  not 
know,  very  likely  many  of  them  were  snch,  and  that  they  lost  it.  There 
was  a  vacancy  to  be  filled  up  and  they  lost  it  by  the  absence  of  one  of 
the  theii  governors  who  loved  fishing  rather  than  his  duty  at  the  board. 
The  scale  was  turned,  and  from  that  time  to  this  the  number  of  non- 
conformists has  decreased,  and  since  the  majority  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  established  church  no  nonconformist  has  been  elected. 

18.095.  Is  the  dale  of  that  occurrence  known  ? — I  could  not  ascer- 
tain the  date  ;  it  is  a  very  long  time  ago. 

{Mr.  Evans.)  I  have  made  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  subject,  and  I 
can  find  not  the  slightest  trace  of  such  a  state  of  things  in  the  records 
of  the  school. 

{Mr.  Alderman  Ryland.)  They  would  not  show  the  religious 
opinions. 

18.096.  {Lord  Lyttelton  to  Mr.  Gover.)  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that  ? — {Mr.  Gover.)  No. 

18.097.  {Mr.  Baines  to  Mr.  Yorhe.)  Have  we  been  correctly  in- 
formed that  at  the  present  time  there  is  even  a  tiiajority  of  dissenters 
among  the  population  of  Birmingham  ?  Do  you  concur  in  that  ? — 
It  depends  on  the  census,  which  I  think  was  very  imperfectly  taken,  for 
one  day  of  the  attendance  in  churches  and  chapels.  I  believe  that  is 
the  only  foundation  for  that  report. 

18.098.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  if  it  depends  wholly  upon  that,  or 
if  it  does  not  also  depend  upon  a  list  that  was  given  in  that  census  of 
the  number  of  churches  and  chapels  with  the  number  of  sittings  belong- 
ing to  those  places  in  the  Church  of  England  and  among  the  noncon- 
formists ? — ^Precisely  so. 
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I/eptiiailons         18,099.  Did  not  tliiit  kIioav  ii  very  large  majority  on  tlie  part  of  tlie 
fiom  nonconformists? — I    do   not   think    anytliina;   can   bo    founded   upon 

Hon.  amlUev.       18,100.  Will  you  allow  mc  to  ask  whether  that  is  the  fact? — Yes,  I 
G.  M.  Yorkc.  believe  ihat  is  the  fiict. 

~~ —  38,101.  {Sir  S.  jSWt/wote  to  3fr.  VorAe.)  Do  yon  dispute  the  infcr- 

5tli  July  1866.  g^^^.  di-a-yvn  fi-on,  that  fact  that  there  is  a  majority  ot  dissenters  ?— I 
conceive  they  are  very  nearly  equal.  I  do  not  think  tliere  can  be  a 
very  large  majority  of  dissenters.  I  would  only  remark  that  T  believe 
there  arc  more  services  in  Church  of  England  chuichos  genci'ally,  and 
if  the  whole  attendance  in  the  day  were  taken,  I  doubt  whether  tlie 
predominance  would  be  great.  Nothing  I  think  can  be  founded  on 
the  idea  that  the  Sunday  schools  are  largei',  because,  of  course,  the 
number  of  attendances  in  Sunday  schools  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  very  much  diminislied  since  our  day  schools  have  been  so  good, 
and  there  is  not  the  same  effort  to  keep  up  Sunday  schools. 

18.102.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  Have  the  Town  Council  expressed  a 
desire  to  obtain  the  exclusive  management  of  the  school  ? — Decidcdlj'. 

18.103.  Was  there  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  nonconfonnists  to 
admit  the  last  census  to  be  conducted  on  the  system  of  the  fonner 
census  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

18.104.  (J/r.  Acland.)  The  statement  of  the  wish  of  the  Town  Council 
to  monopolize  the  whole  management  of  the  school  is  not  I  tliink 
supported  in  your  opinion  by  the  general  feeling  of  Birmingham  antl 
unless  1  am  mistaken  is  not  supported  by  the  School  Reform  Association 
is  it  ? — No  ;  I  think  not. 

18.105.  {Mr.  Erie.)  There  is  only  one  question  I  wish  to  ask  as  to 
the  S3-stem  of  admission  of  boys,  I  understand  that  the  practice  of 
nomination  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  by  individual 
governors  is  relinquished  as  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys,  but  is  it 
retained  as  to  any  considerable  proportion  still  ? — About  half  I  think. 

18.106.  There  is  no  joint  consideration  of  tlie  merits  of  any  particular 
claim  of  admission  by  the  governors? — No,  not  at  present;  but  it  is 
proposed  that  the  individual  nomination  should  be  abolished,  and  that 
only  a  very  small  number  of  nominations  of  li'ee  cliildrcn  should  be 
retained  and  that  those  should  be  disposed  of  by  the  Isonid. 

18.107.  {Lord  Taunton.)  If  any  gentleman  on  the  part  of  the 
govcrnois  has  anything  to  add  to  what  lias  been  already  said  we 
shall  1)0  glad  to  hear  him  ? — {Mr,  Yorhe.)  I  wish  only  that  this  paper 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  the  report  of  the  head  master  of  the 
examination  of  the  elementaiy  schools,  as  it  shows  that  a  very  par- 
ticular examination  was  gone  into  and  the  returns  were  made  upon 
certain  heads  of  education  as  to  the  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  who  pa,ssed, 
and  in  what  gr<ade.     {See  Appendix;  E.) 

18.108.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Now  I  would  ask  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  whether  there  are  any  points  on 
wliicli  they  ai'o  desirous  of  making  any  further  statements  to  the  Com- 
missioners ? — {3Ir.  Alderman  Ryland.)  I  .sJiould  like  to  state  this  in 
leference  to  the  allegation  that  the  Town  Council  require  the  whole 
control  of  the  scliool.  We  wi.sh  to  be  understood  as  objecting  most 
strongly  to  the  principle  of  self-election,  and  that  when  any  application 
is  made  to  Parliament  again,  no  doubt  the  Town  Council  will  feel  it  their 
duty  to  take  the  position  they  have  always  done.  It  is  upon  that 
principle  we  made  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  memorial ;  they  do 
not  mean  to  say  tliat  if  they  do  not  get  the  whole  of  that  suggestion 
they  would  go  on  fighting  time  after  time.     We  wish  to  see  the  priu- 
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ciple  of  repi-esentatiou  recognized  in  saieli  ilegrCe  ns,  after  consideration,    I>eputatwns 
may  be  deemed  tlie  wisest.*  n-^'-"% 

{3Ir.  Yates.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  recall  the  attention  of  tlie  Com-  """""g  '"»'• 
missioners  to  the  fact  that  in  1842  the  Town  Council  were  willing  to  jfun.  and  Rev, 
accept  five  additional  governors  of  the  school  to  be  appointed  by  the    G.  M.  Yorhe 

Council,  leaving  the  others  to  be  elected  by  the  board  of  governortj,  and         

in   1861  the  Town  Council  wished  to  introduce  a  clause  into  their  °'^  ""^"^y  ^^®''' 

Inipi'ovcnient  Bill  providing   that  the  mayor,  for  the  time  being  and 

during  the  succeeding  j-ear  of  his  office,  should  be  a  member  of  ihc 
board,  and  it  was  only  in  1865  that  the  nomination  wns  recommended 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Council,  and  then  a  uomiuatiou  not  out  of 
their  body  ;  nine  only  of  their  own  body,  six  from  the  magistrates, 
and  tlie  other  six  as  stated  in  the  memorial.  I  mention  it  to  show 
that  the  Council  arc  willing  to  accept  a  compromise. 

i^Mr.  Mfiatelei/.)  May  1  be  allowed,  on  the  part  of  ilie  governors,  to 
Bay  that  that  question  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
governors  were  passing  a  bill  through  the  House  at  that  time,  Mr.  "Wise 
brought  that  question  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  thrown 
out  by  a  majority  of  55.  The  question  was  fully  discussed  as  to  the 
proposition  which  the  mayor  has  now  stated. 


J.  Wkioi-it,  Esq.,  examined.  J.Wright, Esq. 

18.109.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  situation  do  you  hold  in  reference 
to  Birmingham  ? — I  am  a  manufacturer  ;  T  am  also  acting  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  secretary 
of  the  Free  Grammar  School  Association.  T  will  not  take  up  your 
time  at  any  length,  but  simply  put  in  a  paper  in  which  the  expen- 
diture for  the  central  and  elementary  schools  is  analyzed.  {See  Ap- 
pendix G.)  I  would  also  state  that  in  Birmingham  the  cost  of  the 
education  in  the  children's  public  schools  principally  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church  is  about  II.  8s.  per  annum,  whereas  in  the  elementary 
schools  belonging  to  the  Free  Grammar  School  it  is  about  3/. 

18.110.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  that  exclusive  or  inclusive  of  buildings  ? — 
Exclusive  of  interest  on  buildings.  Will  you  allow  me  to  state  that  a 
very  important  educational  institution,  and  a  similar  charity  to  ours  in 


*  I  desire  to  add  the  form  of  advertisement  referred  to  in  the  statement  read  by 
Mr.  Yorke,  and,  as  I  consider,  inaccurately  described  as  "  inviting  complaints  against 
"  tlie  school."  The  committee,  having  due  regard  to  the  letter  addressed  by  Mr. 
Koby  to  the  Mayor,  informing  him  that  the  Commissioners  vonid  hear  such  witnesses 
as  the  council  might  consider  fit  to  represent  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bir- 
mingham, felt  that  they  would  be  guilty  of  a  neglect  of  duty  if  they  did  not  announce 
to  the  inhabitants  by  public  advertisement  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  them  of 
being  heard.  The  committee  accordingly  inserted  in  each  of  the  Birmingham  news- 
papers the  following  advertisement.  No  communication  was  received  in  reply 
to  it  :— 

"  BoEOUftll  or  BinMIKGIIAM. 

"  The  Free  Grammar  School  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth. 

"  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  general  purposes  committee  of  the  council  of 
"  this  borough  is  prepared  to  consider  written  communications  from ;  gentlemen 
"  desirous  of  giving  evidence  before  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  respecting  the 
"  I'rce  Grammar  School  of  ICing  Edward  the  Sixth  in  this  borough. 

"  The  inquiry  will  be  held  on  the  15th  and  17th  of  May  instant,  and  all  communi- 
"  cations  relating  to  it  must  be  addressed  to  the  Mayor,  and  forwarded  to  the  town 
"  clerk's  office  not  later  than  Saturday  next  the  5th  instant. 

"  By  order, 

"  TlIOS.  SXANUllMDGK, 

"  Temple  Street,  May  1st,  1866.  "  Town  Clerk." 
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Deputations     the  city  of  Edinburgh  m  connexion  -vvith  Heriot's  Hospital,  has  about 

from  3^000  children  of  the  very  poorest  class  under  instruction,  of  the  class 

isirmmgiiam.     ^jjich  this  association  suggests  that  a  part  of  tho  funds  of  the  Free 

J.  Wright,  iiV/.  Grammar  School  should  be  appropriated  to.   A  very  efficient  education,  I 

.'       "  believe,  is  given  tliem  for  the  sum  of  11.  4s.  per  annum,  exclusive  of 

5th  July  18G6.  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and  repairs.  I  believe  the  system  works 
.  exceedingly  satisfactoiy.  From  inquiries  amongst  the  schools  in  Bir- 
mingham I  find  that  there  is  a  need  for  such  institutions  in  Birmingham. 
I  quite  concur  with  Mr.  Yorko  that  in  the  elementary  schools  the 
children  of  very  poor  persons  are  not  educated.  I  may  say,  having 
conversed  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  poorer  working  classes 
of  Birmingham,  that  they  consider  they  have  but  very  little  share 
in  the  benefits  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Birmingham  ;  the 
better  part  of  the  working  classes,  or  small  shopkeepers,  do  to  some 
extent  avail  themselves  of  the  elementary  schools,  but  I  apprehend 
they  are  mainly  the  children  of  clerks  and  shopkeepers,  and  therefore 
JL  entirely  endorse  what  Mr.  Yorke  says.  Many  of  them  are  deterred 
because  of  the  expense  of  the  books,  which  is  considered  to  amount  to 
as  much  as  they  would  pay  altogether  in  the  other  public  schools  of 
Bii'mingham. 

18.111.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  expedient 
that  any  portion  of  the  funds  from  this  institution  should  be  applied  to 
the  direct  education  of  the  poorest  classes  of  society,  or  do  you  think 
it  would  be  sufficient  if  moans  wore  provided  by  which  those  boys  that 
went  to  the  national  schools  and  the  schools  especially  that  are  now  ap- 
plied to  the  education  of  the  poorest  classes,  those  who  showed  an  aptitude 
for  a  higher  kind  of  education,  could  obtain  the  means  of  passing  into 
these  other  schools  and  so  get  on  in  life  ? — That  is  the  idea  I  believe  of 
those  who  have  thought  most  about  it.  They  believe  that  there  should 
be  entirely  free  schools  for  the  very  poorest  classes,  and  that  there 
should  be  facilities  for  those  boys  who  have  an  aptitude  for  learning  to 
pass  into  the  highest  schools.  One  of  the  most  zealous  clergymen  of 
Birmingham,  who  has  the  largest  number  of  children  under  his  care 
in  Bii'mingham,  told  me  yesterday  that  there  was  a  great  need  for 
schools  for  the  poorest  classes,  I  mean  the  Rev,  Mr,  Burgess  of  the 
Bishop  Eydcr  schools.  He  has  at  least  2,000  children  under  his  care, 
and  he  thinks  it  is  a  great  grievance  that  the  rich  people  of  Birmingham 
should  have  their  children  educated  for  nothing  while  there  is  a  great 
want  for  schools  for  this  class,  and  those  in  existence  are  sustained  ivith 
difficulty, 

18.112.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  have 
the  education  of  the  jjoorest  class  to  bo  provided  for  by  tho  State  in 
the  manner  it  now  is,  without  applying  any  part  of  the  funds  of  this 
institution  for  that  purpose  in  a  direct  manner,  but  at  the  same  time, 
to  encourage  those  schools  by  applying  a  part  of  these  funds  in  the 
way  of  exhibitions  or  encouragements  such  as  might  be  devised  for  the 
more  promising  boys  of  these  poor  schools  to  obtain  a  higher  education, 
and  thus  to  promote  their  future  progress  in  life  ? — Our  feeling  is, 
that  if  you  have  capitation  fees  for  those  who  can  afford  them,  and 
there  is  a  large  number  of  parents  in  Birmingham,  who  will  not  now 
avail  themselves  of  that  central  school  because  they  look  upon  it  as  a 
charity,  they  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  by  means  of 
capitation  fees  you  would  increase  the  income  of  the  school,  and  then 
we  believe,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  funds  might  be  applied  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poorest  classes.  I  would  remind 
the  Chairinan,  if  he  would  allow  me,  that  the  State  does  not  educate 
the  pooi-est  classes,  at  the  moment.    In  the  20  years  from  1843  to 
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1862  the  Government  made  grants  in  aid  of  education  and  buildings    Deputations 
in  Birmingham  to  the  extent  of  40,000^.,  -which  amount  -vyas  supple-         from 
mented  by  the  weekly  payments  of  the  children  and  the  contributions    Birminghwn. 
of  the  congregations  and  friends  in  connexion  with  the  schools  to  the   r  ■af~-~Tf  p 
extent   of  probably   80,000^.   or  90,000/.,  making  a  total  of   about       '^^iZ 
120,000?.  or  130,000?.  applied  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  jth  July  18G6. 

working  classes  in  Birmingham  ;  during  the  same  period  the  governors ' 

of  the  Fi-ec  Grammar  School  spent  about  200,000?.,  part  from  income 
and  part  out  of  capital,  in  erecting  buildings  and  providing  free  educa- 
tion for  a  comparatively  small  number  of  children  belonging  to  the  moi'c 
wealthy  pai-t  of  the  population  ;  thus  the  poorest  classes  had  to  pay  part 
of  the  cost  of  their  children's  education,  the  deficiency  being  supplied 
from  the  general  taxation  of  the  country,  whilst  an  immense  revenue 
was  appropriated  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  better  classes. 
This  is  felt,  especially  by  those  of  the  working  classes,  who  have 
thought  upon  it,  to  be  unjust.  One  of  the  witnesses  on  Tuesday  was 
not  quite  aware  whether  there  were  any  public  schools  that  were 
managed  by  corporations.  I  refer  you  to  the  City  of  London  school, 
perhaps  the  most  successful  public  educational  institution  in  this 
country,  which  was  established  through  the  exertions  of  a  member  of 
the  Common  Council,  about  the  year  1835,  and  is  entirely  managed  by 
the  corporation.  The  schools  at  Glasgow  and  at  Edinburgh  also,  are 
managed  by  their  own  corporations,  and  are,  I  believe,  very  successful. 
With  reference  to  capitation  fees,  you  are  probably  aware  that  in 
Glasgow  they  pay  fees  varying  from  71.  to  131.  per  annum,  and  in  the 
City  of  Edinburgli  somewhat  less.  We  generally  concur  with  the 
governors  as  to  the  question  of  capitation  fees. 

18.113.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  not  think  tliat  one  of  the  main 
difficulties  which  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  case  is  the  removal  of  social 
jealousies  between  two  important  and  highly  respectable  bodies  in  the 
town  of  Birmingham  ;  is  not  that  really  the  great  object  to  be  aimed  at  ? 
— It  is  one  of  the  great  objects  that  would  be  .inswered  if  we  can  have  a 
mixed  body  of  governors  in  which  tlie  representative  piinciplo  was 
admitted.  I  think  it  would  create  peace,  and  be  productive  of  the  very 
best  effects. 

18.114.  May  I  ask  your  oivn  personal  opinion,  as  distinguished  from 
any  official  opinion  which  you  may  feel  bound  to  maintain,  do  you  not 
yourself  think  it  veiy  desirable  that  the  existing  body  of  governors  and 
those  who  have  the  confidence  of  the  ratepayers  should  be  in  some  way 
brought  together  ? — 1  think  it  of  the  highest  importance.  My  own 
private  feeling  before  the  association  was  foi-med,  and  the  matter 
l^ublicly  discussed,  was  this,  that  as  the  present  governors  die  out  the 
corporation  should  be  allowed  to  fill  the  vacancies  to  the  extent  of  one- 
third,  and  the  magistrates  another  third  ;  that  the  component  parts  of 
the  governors  would  be,  one-third  magistrates,  one-third  corporation, 
and  one-third  self-elected.  I  believe  some  such  scheme  as  that  would 
be  approved  by  the  to-viTi  at  large. 

18.115.  Should  you  think  it  desirable  to  promote  some  an-angement 
by  which  the  more  highly  educated  professional  class  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  governing  body  ? — I  think  it  exceedingly  desirable. 

18.116.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  Bumingham,  unless  their  position  was 
made  tolerably  agreeable  to  them,  that  their  other  avocations  would  make 
them  very  reluctant  to  go  into  party  strife  in  public  politics,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  desirable  to  give  them  aji  assured  position  in  some 
degree  on  the  board  ? — I  think  so.  We  are  generally  speaking  against 
the  election  of  the  governors  for  life,  but  we  are  very  desirous,  I  know 
of  no  exception  to  it,  of  having  the  professional  classes  fully  represented. 
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Deputation         18,117.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  some  measures  in  the  constitu- 

/rom  tion  of  the  board  to  facilitate  the  election  of  educated  professional  men 

Uinning  mm.    j.jjtj,^.  ^jjg^j^    jg   oblige   them   to    reach   the  board  thi-ough  municipal 

J.  Wright  Esi.  elections  ? — I  think  the  municipality  should  be  bound  to  select  a  certain 

number  that  were  members  of  a  university  or  the  learned  professions,  and 

5tli  July  1866.  that  the  magistrntos  should  select  a  certain  number  also,  and  that  tlien  it 
might  be  left  to  the  combined  bodies  to  select  any  other  parties. 

18.118.  Considering  how  mucli  interest  you  have  yourself  personally 
taken  in  the  subject,  may  we  take  it  as  your  personal  opinion,  separating 
it  entirely  fi'om  j-our  municipal  opinion,  that  some  mixed  scheme  of  that 
kind  would  piobably  succeed  and  be  acceptable  to  the  town  of  Binning- 
ham  ? — I  am  sure  it  would  be  acceptable  to  tlie  town  of  Birmingham, 
and  I  feel  it  would  succeed. 

18.119.  If  the  most  intelligent  persons  interested  in  this  question  are 
of  opinion  that  gratuitous  education  sliould  be  modified,  especially  as 
regards  the  middle  and  upper  clssscs,  is  it  not  important  to  the  success  of 
any  scheme  of  capitation  fees  that  the  popular  party  of  the  town  should 
go  along  with  tliat  of  the  existing  governors  in  recommending  capitation 
foes.  I  mean  would  not  the  existing  governors  have  great  difficulty  in 
eariying  a  scheme  of  ca])itation  fees  without  the  support  of  the  popular 
])arty  in  the  town  ? — I  think  if  you  will  provide  for  a  number  of  free 
admissions  in  the  schools,  you  would  find  the  gi'eat  mass  of  the  people 
in  the  town  would  go  with  the  governors,  and  you  will  find  sufiiciont 
persons  in  Birmingham,  which  is  lapidly  increasing  in  wealth,  -willing  to 
pay  fees.  Within  two  or  tliree  miles  of  the  centre  of  Birmingham  a 
charity  which  was  originally  founded  for  the  building  of  bridges,  has 
now  been  devoted  to  the  erection  of  schools.  They  have  excellent 
schools.  It  is  a  comparatively  poor  district,  but  they  charge  about  4/. 
per  annum.  The  school  is  full,  and  there  is  an  equal  number,  I  believe, 
of  scholars,  or  very  nearly  so,  applying  for  admission  at  the  present 
moment.     Tlie  Handsworth  Bridge  trust  I  refer  to. 

18.120.  Is  it  not  the  fact  also  that  the  present  system  tends  very 
much  to  depress  the  market  value  of  education  in  all  the  schools  in 
Birmingham  ? — My  own  opinion  it  is  so.  The  effect  of  this  school  has 
been  to  destroy  nearly  all  the  private  schools  in  Birmingham.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  if  there  had  been  no  cliarit}'  of  this  kind,  the  people 
of  Birmingham  would  not  have  been  worse  educated.  I  admit  that  the 
education  is  improving. 

18.121.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  what  may  bo  called  the  popular  party 
in  Birmingham  are  not  at  all  desirous  to  depress  the  liberal  and  even 
classical  standard  of  education  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school  ? — I  am 
siu'c  it  is  not  so. 

18.122.  They  ni-e  desirous  to  support  it  ? — Yes  ;  and  the  feeling  is 
that  wc  should  like  to  raise  the  education  as  much  as  possible,  in  fact 
to  make  Birmingham  the  best  educated  town  in  the  country.  One 
woi'd  more,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  holidaj's  in  the  school 
at  Birmingham  arc  so  excessively  long  as  very  much  to  diminish 
the  effect  of  the  school.  The  calculation  is  that  there  are  perhaps 
not  many  more  than  loO  working  days  given  to  school  education  in 
a  year. 

{Mr.  Kynnerdei/.)  May  1  make  one  observation  with  respect  to  the 
Handsworth  Bridge  school  ?  The  trustees  of  that  school  are  self- 
elected. 

{Mr.  Wright.')  In  answer  to  that  I  may  say  that  there  are  a  number 
of  dissenters  upon  that  bridge  trust,  and  I  believe  they  were  nominated 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

{Dr.  Stoi-rar  to  Mr.  Wright.)  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the 
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Bubject  of  the  education  of  girls  in  Birmingham,  and  as  to  how  far  it     Deputations 
might  be  possible  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  King  Edward's    „.  /f""} 
dmity  to  the  education  of  girls?  B,r,mngham. 

{Mr.  Wright.)  I  have,  with  many  othei-s,  thought  it  most  desirable,  j^  Wiight  ICsq. 

A  friend  of  mine  felt  so  much  about  the  matter  that  he  was  prepared,  if         

this  grammar  school  could  have  been  placed  on  a  popular  foundation,  to  5th  July  18C0. 

have  subscribed  several  hundreds  of  pounds  to  have   founded  a  girls' 

day  school  for  the  middle  classes  in  Birmingham.  There  is  a  most 
lamentable  deficiency.  I  have  daughters  myself,  and  therefore  I  feel 
it,  and  very  much  regret  that  wc  have  not  an  institution  the  same  as 
has  been  suggested,  and  I  believe  concurred  in  by  tlic  governors,  a  middle 
class  day  school.  I  believe,  properly  conducted  in  connexion  with  this 
institution,  it  would  be  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  middle  classes  of  Bir- 
mingham. 

18.123.  {Lord  Taunton  to  Mr.  Gover.)  I  believe  you  wish  to  make 
some  statement  to  the  Commissioners  in  regard  to  the  scheme  of  the 
government  of  the  school  that  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Sargant  ? — 
{Mr.  Gover.)  Yes.  The  first  nomination,  he  proposed,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Town  Council,  they  themselves  electing  a  member  from  their 
own  body  ;  the  next  from  the  magistrates  electing  one  from  their  own 
body  ;  the  thii-d  elected  by  the  governors  themselves  ;  the  fourth  elected 
by  the  Town  Coiuicil,  not  out  of  their  own  body  ;  the  fifth  elected  by 
the  magistrates,  not  out  of  their  own  body,  and  the  sixth  by  the 
governoi-s  again.  There  wa.s  one  point  further  on  which  I  wish  to  make 
an  obsei-vation.  In  the  memorandum  it  is  said, — ^Is  not  the  excess  of 
applications  for  admission  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  elementaiy 
schools  ?  I  do  not  think  we  any  of  us  doubt  the  goodness  of  the 
elementary  schools,  though  I  believe  that  the  teaching  power  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  numbers  ;  but  it  is  rather,  I  think,  a  proof  of  the  want 
of  educational  room  for  the  numbers  that  are  applying,  and  I  think 
this  point  is  vciy  important  to  bring  out,  because  my  impression,  from 
a  close  knowledge  of  many  schools  in  Binningbam,  is,  (hat  the  upper 
classes  of  the  working  class  are  not  only  taking  up  these  elementary 
schools,  but  that  they  are  absorbing  places  in  our  national  schools, 
that  the  social  position  of  the  parents  of  children  in  our  national 
schools  now  is  better  than  it  was  15  or  20  years  ago  ;  in  other  words, 
the  increase  of  the  better  class  of  artizans  in  the  population  has  far 
exceeded  the  advance  of  educational  means  in  Birmingham,  and  the 
poorest,  therefore,  are  going  to  the  wall.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  wished,  in  any  alteration,  that  this  trust  should  devote  part  of 
its  means  to  secure  that  the  veiy  poorest  classes  are  educated. 

18.124.  {Mr  Aeland.)  I  think  you  stated  yesterday  that  there  was  a 
long  period  of  delay  after  the  examination  of  children  before  they  were 
admitted  into  the  schools,  have  you  had  an  opportunitip-  of  verifying  that 
fact  and  have  you  any  remark  to  make  on  that  subject  ? — The  head 
master  tells  me  it  is  not  the  case  now,  that  he  always  examines  and 
admits  at  once  ;  but  then  he  only  examines  for  the  number  of  vacancies. 
The  correction  does  not  therefore  militate  against  the  way  in  which  I 
used  the  fact,  namely,  as  proof  of  the  want  of  means  for  education  and 
of  the  excess  of  applications  in  those  schools. 

18.125.  You  did  not  intend  to  speak  of  it  as  anything  in  error  now 
but  in  former  times  ? — It  was  within  two  or  three  years. 

(Mr.  Evans.)  No,  it  has  not  occurred  within  three  years. 

{Mr.  Kynnersley.)  May  I  hand  in  a  list  of  the  governors?  {See 
Appendix  H.) 

{Mr.  Evans.)  Thei"e  is  one  remark  I  should  like  to  make  in  reference 
to  a  statement  made  I  think  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  I  am  quite  sure  ho 
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Deputattons    would  wisli  to  be  accurate  on  tlie  point ;  he  lefen-ed  to  Mr.  Burgess,  a 

from         very  laboiior.s  clergyman  of  Birmingham  who  has  large  schools  of  the 

Birmingham,    very  poor   children.    Mr.  Burgess   is  loud  and  constant  in  his  com- 

J.  -JrTTT  T*'-  plaints  to  me  that  our  own  school  is  constantly  drafting  oiFhis  children  ; 

■     "^       ^^'  our  school  being  free  offers  an  attraction  to  them,  and  the  consequence  is 

5th  July  186G.  ^^^^  we. get  a  large  number  of  these  very  poor  children  whom  Mr. 

Burgess  is  educating,     I  think  that  there  is  some  mis-conception  with 

regard  to  the  constituency  of  our  elementary  schools.  There  is  a 
considerable  element  of  the  very  poor,  particularly  in  the  Gem  Street 
school. 


AvrExnis  A,  Am'ENDTX  a. 


(State  of  Public  Fekung  which  led  to  the  ITormatiou  of  the 
Feee  Gbajimar  School  Association, 

The  Corporation  of  Kinpf  Edward's  School  in  Birmingham  being  a  close 
one,  has  always  been  to  a  great  extent  beyond  the  influence  of  public 
opinion.  Occasional  efforts  at  reform  have  been  made  by  a  few  public  spirited 
individuals ;  but  these  efforts  were  necessarily  spasmodic,  and  in  the  intervals 
public  opinion  was  seldom  expressed  or  deferred  to.  The  result  of  this  state 
of  things  was, 

1.  General  ignorance  respecting  the  constitution,  management,  and  work 

of  the  School. 

2.  Absence  of  public  opinion  on  many  points  of  great  importance. 

.3.  Apathy  arising  from  ignorance,  and  from  having  no  responsibility,  and 
no  powei'. 

4.  The  efforts  of  public  spirited  individuals  were  checked  in  the  direction 
of  education  by  having  no  power  over  King  Edward's  School,  and  at 
the  same  time  by  being  prevented  from  working  on  an  independent 
foundation  in  consequence  of  the  direct  competition  on  the  part  of 
King  Edward's  School  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  its  deadening 
influence  over  the  benevolent  public  on  the  other. 
The  information  possessed  by  those  who  took  an  interest  in  the  School 
was  unsatisfactory  on  the  following  points : — 

1.  The  Governors  had  long  been  of  one    religious  and   political  party, 

vacancies  at  the  Board  were  always  filled  up  from  the  friends  of  the 
existing  governors ;  old  fashioned  ideas  and  customs  were  thus  per- 
petuated, and  such  changes  as  were  called  for  by  the  advancing  spirit 
of  the  age  were  too  long  delayed. 

2.  Proportion  of  funds  devoted  to  classical  education  excessive.     Tlie  pro- 

portion devoted  to  the  education  of  the  richer  classes  still  more  excessive. 
The  High  schools  absorb  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  income  of 
the  foundation ;  the  Elementary  schools  less  than  one-fourth ;  and  it  is 
believed  by  many  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  parents  of  the 
boys  in  the  High  schools  are  quite  able  to  pay  for  the  education 
required  by  their  sons,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  education  thus  paid 
for  would  not  be  inferior  to  what  they  have  hitherto  received  at  King 
Edward's  Schools. 

The  Elementary  schools  are  not  attended  exclusively  by  the  children 
of  the  working  classes,  perhaps  not  more  than  one-half  are  from  these 
classes,  and  whilst  the  richer  classes  are  saving  universally  by  sending 
their  sons  to  the  High  schools,  the  working  classes  save  nothing  bv 
sending  .their  children  to  the  Elementary  schools,  inasmuch  as  though 
nominally  free,  the  cost  of  books,  &c.  brings  up  the  charge  to  almost 
if  not  quite  the  amount  of  fees  paid  at  the  national  schools. 

3.  There  was  an  absence  of  power,  even  if  the  wish  existed,  to  charge 

capitation  fees. 

4.  The  education  granted  was  monopolized  by  comparatively  a  few. 

5.  The  mode  of  admission  was  so  bad  as  to  make  some  doubtful  whether 

the  School  did  more  harm  than  good. 
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School  Association. 
November  llth,  1864. 

A  general  meefins  was  held,  summoned  hy  33  of  the  leading  gentlemen 
of  the  town,  of  all  shades  of  political  and  religious  opinions. 

This  meeting  was  attended  hy  48  gentlemen  wliose  names  were  given  in 
the  papers,  "  and  others  ";  these  48  represented  every  profession  and  class  in 
the  town  except  that  of  the  worldng-men. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  :— 

1.  Her  Majesty's  Government  having  announced  their  intention  to  appoint 
a  Royal  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  grammar  schools  of  this  country, 
resolved,  that  an  association  be  now  formed  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
evidence  to  submit  to  the  Commission  so  appointed,  and  to  investigate 
generally  the  condition,  management,  and  government  of  the  school. 

2.  That  all  persons  agreeing  in  the  foregoing  resolution  be  and  are  hereby 
invited  to  become  members  of  this  association,  and  that  the  following 
gentlemen  (50  in  number),  with  pov/er  to  add  to  their  number,  be  invited. 
(/See  List  of  Committee  annexed.) 

3.  That  the  Committee  now  appointed  be  instructed  especially  to  inquire 
into  and  report  on  the  following  points  :  — 

1.  The  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  foundation. 

2.  The  provision  of  abetter  mode  of  admission  of  scholars. 

3.  An  improvement  in  the  method  of  electing  the  Governors. 

4.  An  improvement  in  the  present  system  of  education, 

June  btli,  1865. 
On  the  5th  of  June  1865,  this  Committee  presented  a  report  to  a  general 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  association,  which  report  was  adopted  and 
circulated.    {See  Appendix  C.) 

June  \2th,  1865. 
On  the  12th  of  June  1865,  the  Committee  was  reappointed  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  with  the  governors  of  the  school  on  the  subject  of  the  reforms 
recommended  in  the  report  of  the  association. 

October  13th,  1865. 
The  Committee  of  the  Association  then  conferred  with  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  of  the  Town  Council,  and  arranged  that  a  joint  deputation  from 
both  bodies  should  wait  upon  the  Governors  of  King  Edward's  School,  and 
that  the  Recorder  should  be  asked  to  be  their  spokesman.  Accordingly  on 
October  13th,  1865,  tho  conference  with  the  Governors  took  place. 

Committee  op  the  Grammar  School  Association. 
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Albright,  A. 
Baldwin,  J. 
Bache,  S. 
Barlow,  W. 
Baker,  Geo. 
Baker,  J.  E. 
Blews,  W.  Hill 
Bridges,  Chas. 
Bubier,  G.  B. 
Bartleet,  AVm. 
Chance,  R.  L.  Juri. 
Clarke,  C. 
Cooper,  J .  A. 
Cutler,  Aid.  J.  W, 
Cutler,  J.  H. 
Dixon,  George 
Dale,  R.  W. 
Dawson,  Geo. 
Evans,  Sebasn, 


Eagles,  J. 
Fletcher,  R. 
Forster,  Dr. 
Goodrick,  G. 
Gover,  Wm. 
Graham,  Jno. 
Hebbert,  J.  B. 
Harris,  W. 
Heath,  Chas. 
Hinks,  Jno. 
•Tames,  Thos. 
Johnson,  G.  B. 
Johnson,  G.  H. 
Luckcock,  H. 
Lloyd,  Aid. 
Malins,  D.  Junr. 
Middlemore,  W. 
Manton,  H. 
Matthews,  C.  E. 


'  Morgan,  W. 
Osier,  F. 
Phillips,  Aid. 
Phillips,  Jacob 
Poncia,  Jno. 
Pickering,  Jno. 
Sturge,  Chas. 
Sargant,  W.  L. 
Smith,  Geo. 
Smithson,  Geo, 
Thornton,  S. 
Tyndall,  H.  W. 
Turner,  George 
Turner,  J.  P. 
Timmins,  Saml. 
Vince,  Chas. 
Wynn,  J.  C. 
Wright,  J.  S. 
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Report  of  the  Grammar  Schooi.  Absociation. 

Your  Committee  have  inquired  fully  into  the  subject  of  the  mode  of  electing 
the  Governors,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  mode  of  self-election  is  quite 
indefensible. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  many  evils  which  it  causes  is  that  it  fails  to  secure 
the  necessary  harmony  between  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Town  Council. 
Both  of  these  bodies  have  corporate  funds  at  their  diposal,  and  can  legally 
apply  them  to  promoting  or  opposing  any  parliamentary  bill  which  may  appear 
to  affect  their  interests.  So  long  as  the  two  bodies  are  at  variance,  there  is 
danger  of  a  large  expenditure  in  litigation.  Unhappily  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  has  abeady  been  spent.  The  Governors  have  not  applied  to  Parliament 
since  the  year  1842 ;  but  in  that  year  the  Corporation  appeared  in  opposition 
to  them.     V.'hat  money  was  then  spent  your  Committee  have  not  learnt. 

In  1861  the  Town  Coimcil  introduced  into  a  bill  a  clause  to  give  the  Mayor 
and  Ex-mayor  seats  as  Governors  of  the  school.  The  clause,  in  consequence 
of  the  threatened  opposition  of  the  Governors,  ^vas  withdrawn  after  a  consi- 
derable expense  had  been  incurred. 

This  state  of  things  produces  another  evil.  The  governors  of  the  school 
would  doubtless  have  been  disposed  from  time  to  time  to  get  powers  from 
Parliament  to  adapt  their  measures  to  the  growing  population  of  the  town, 
and  the  increased  income  of  their  trust.  Under  the  sanction  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  they  could  have  done  this  without  any  great  expense;  but 
they  must  have  been  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  a  protracted  and  expen- 
sive contest  with  the  Town  Council.  The  town  has  thus  been  deprived  of  the 
advantages  which  it  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed. 

Your  Committee  have  ascertained  that  dissatisfaction  is  generally  felt  as  to 
the  elections  by  the  Board  of  Governors.  It  is  alleged  that  the  gentlemen 
elected,  though  highly  honourable  men,  have  not  been  in  many  instances  the 
best  who  could  be  found.  The  obvious  and  unquestionable  cause  of  these 
unfortunate  selections  has  lit-en  the  partizanship  of  the  board.  Some  men 
of  liberal  politics  have  -of  '-  .years  been  elected  ;  but  in  no  instance  has  any 
nonconformist  been  elected.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the 
school,  or  in  the  Acts  of  Parliamcrit  relating  to  it,  whii-h  should  prevent  dis- 
senters from  acting  as  Governors.  The  conduct  of  the  board  is  in  unfavourable 
contrast  with  that  of  the  trustees  of  the  Manchester  school  where  churchmen 
and  dissenters  sit  together. 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  six  successive  membei's  of  Parliament  for  the 
borough  only  the  late  Mr.  Spooner,  a  conservative,  was  elected  a  Governor; 
and  that  of  the  22  successive  mayors,  not  one  has  been  elected  as  Governor  : 
BO  that  of  the  highest  officers  elected  by  the  town  during  30  years,  only 
one  has  ever  l)ecome  a  Governor  of  the  scliool, 

II. 

Your  Committee  have  made  inquiry  as  to  the  mode  by  which  boys  are  now 
admitted  into  the  schools,  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  improvement. 

At  present  boys  are  admitted  principally  on  the  nomination  of  the  Governors. 
Until  lately  such  nomination  was  the  only  mode  of  admission,  but  since  the 
Rev.  C.  Evans  has  become  head  tnaster  a  certain  number  of  nominations  have 
been  put  at  his  disposal  as  an  experiment,  and  they  are  bestowed  on  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  in  n  competitive  examination  held  for  the  purpose.  It 
appears  that  a  great  number  of  boys  are  waiting  for  admission. 

Where  many  parents  have  to  wait  long  for  a  nomination,  or  fail  altogether  to 
get  one,  there  will  be  of  course  great  dissatisfaction,  and  many  complaints  of 
unfairness.  But  there  is  a,  much  more  serious  evil — that  the  parents,  while 
the  hoys  are  waiting  for  uncertain  admission,  neglect  to  provide  other  means 
of  education ;  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  boys  when  admitted  are 
generally  found  very  ill  prepared. 

It  is  to  remedy  this  last  evil  that  the  admission  by  a  competitive  examina- 
tion has  been  introduced.    Your  Committee  decidedly  approve  of  the  change. 
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But  they  do  not  think  it  right  that  all  nominations  shoud  be  made  in  this     Deputations 
V  ay-j  because  this  would  too  much  exclude  boys  naturally  backward,  and  the  from 

Eons  of  jjarents  unable  to  afford  the  best  preparatory  instruction.  Birmingham. 
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It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  boys 
v\-aiting  for  admission.  It  is  therefore  very  desirable  that  the  schools  should 
lie  much  enlarged;  but  this  cannot  be  done  without  an  increase  of  the  funds. 
The  rents  of  the  property  are  increasing  every  year,  but  the  population  of  the 
town  is  also  increasing ;  and  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  the  number  of 
pupils  could  be  doubled  at  once,  leaving  the  augmented  funds  to  be  applied 
for  the  supply  of  future  wants. 

At  present  no  payment  is  made  by  the  parents  of  the  boys  in  any  of  the 
Eohools,  and  there  appears  no  reason  for  this  departure  from  the  ordinary 
practice  of  grammar  schools.  The  Royal  Commissioners  on  schools  condemn 
this  practice  of  gratuitous  education.  If  the  funds  were  suflBcient  to  educate 
the  whole  town  the  case  would  be  different ;  but  in  fact,  while  there  ought  to 
te  within  the  borough  40,000  children  under  instruction,  the  Grammar  School 
provides  for  only  1,500,  or  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  whole.  It  appears 
humiliating  that  the  richer  traders  living  in  the  suburbs  should  be  paying 
nothing  for  the  highest  classical  education,  while  the  middle  classes  generally 
are  educating  their  sons  at  their  own  charge,  and  the  poorest  mechanic  has  to 
contribute  his  twopence  a  week  towards  the  expenses  of  the  congregational 
school.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  many  thousands  of  pounds  a 
year  would  be  cheerfully  paid  by  parents  as  capitation  fees  in  order  to  supply 
the  means  of  increasing  the  schools. 

IV. 

As  regards  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given,  your  Committee  are  con- 
vinced that  the  different;  schools  vary  much.-  They  know  that  during  the 
last  25  years  the  excellence  of  the  classical  teaching  has  been  proved  by 
the  number  of  honours  gained  at  Cambridge.  The  eJeraentary  schools  also 
have  been  well  taught ;  but  the  commercial  school  in  New  Street  was,  until 
lately,  very  defective.  This  is  proved  by  what  occurred  in  1858.  The  then 
head  master.  Dr.  Gifford,  strongly  supported-.' the  establishment  of  the  Oxford 
Local  Examinations,  and  used  his  influenoi  '  indi.oc  his  own  university, 
Cambridge,  to  join  in  the  movement.  When  the  first  Oxford  examination 
was  held  in  1858,  Dr.  Gifford  sent  into  it  all  the  boys  he  thought  fit  for  it, 
bnth  from  the  classical  and  the  commercial  schools.  The  Edgbaston  Pro- 
prietary school  did  the  same.  The  result  was  this — that  the  Edgbaston 
school,  with  one-fourth  the  number  of  boys  to  choose  from,  passed  about 
twice  as  many ;  that  is,  the  Edgbaston  school,  in  proportion  to  its  number  of 
pupils,  did  eight  times  as  well  as  the  Grammar  School.  It  could  not,  how- 
ever, have  been  expected  that  the  New  Street  schools  should  have  passed  eight 
times  the  actual  number,  for  the  Proprietary  school  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  kingdom;  no  other  school,  however  large,  have  earned  so  many  ho- 
nours ;  besides  that,  the  boys  of  the  Proprietary  school,  as  belonging  on  the 
average  to  a  richer  class,  were  better  prepared  on  entering  the  school.  But 
after  all  due  allowance  was  made  the  result  of  the  examination  was  damaging 
to  the  New  Street  schools. 

Since  that  time  a  great  improvement  has  been  effected.  The  second  master 
has  been  put  at  the  head  of  the  second  school;  and  your  Committee  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  instruction  has  become  far  better  than  it  was  in 
1858.. 

Still,  however,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  this  improvement  has  to  be 
guessed  at.  The  present  head  master  has  declined  to  send  in  his  boys  to  the 
Oxford  Local  Examination,  thus  disregarding,  most  unfortunately,  the  example 
set  by  Dr.  Gifford.  Until  by  entering  again  on  this  competition,  or  by  some 
ether  public  means,  the  condition  of  the  school  is  tested,  your  Committee  can 
only  speak  conjecturally  of  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given. 

Your  Committee  also  feel  that  from  these  facts  a  strong  inference  may  be 
drawn  in  favour  of  inspection  by  the  Government.  The  second  New  Street 
school  remained  for  20  years  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  A  thorough 
2.  3  S 
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examination  by  one  familiar  with  other  schools,  such  as  takes  place  among 
the  schools  aided  by  the  Privy  Council,  would  have  discovered  the  deficiencies 
at  an  early  period,  and  would  have  led  to  their  correction.  Dissatisfaction  was 
lonfif  felt  by  the  parents,  and  a  board  of  governors  popularly  elected  would  have 
corrected  the  evil  much  earlier. 

V. 

The  curriculum  of  instruction  seems  to  your  Committee  defective,  as  being 
too  much  confined  to  classical  literature.  Mathematics,  certainly,  are  taught, 
but  only  imperfectly.     More  mathematical  masters  are  wanted. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  much  attention  will  be  given  to  branches  of 
instruction  for  which  no  rewards  are  offered.  Not  only  is  no  exhibition  given 
for  proficiency  in  mathematics  and  natural  science,  but  in  no  examination  for 
an  exhibition  are  these  allowed  to  count.  This  error  ought  to  be  corrected  at 
once. 

There  appear  to  be  three  modes  of  correction.  First,  some  of  the  exhibi- 
tions might  be  given  for  proficiency  in  mathematics  and  natural  science  only. 

Secondly,  mathematics  and  natural  science  might  count  as  minor  subjects 
in  every  exhibition.  The  masters  will  contend,  probably  with  justice,  that 
a  boy  tinder  19  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  devote  all  his  time  to  one  topic. 

Thirdly,  some  of  the  exhibitions  might  be  classical,  with  mathematics  and 
natural  science  counting  as  minor  subjects ;  other  exhibitions  might  be  for 
these  subjects,  with  classics  counting  as  a  minor  subject. 

VI. 

Your  Committtee  find  that  nothing  is  done  by  the  school  for  the  poorest 
classes.  The  elemsntary  schools  educate  the  children  of  the  smaller  shop- 
l<eepers  and  the  higher  mechanics.  Other  schools  are  wanted  for  the  children 
of  labourers  of  a  lower  grade,  as  well  as  pov/ers  to  enable  the  Governors  to 
establish  ragged,  industrial,  and  evening  schools. 

Many  hxmdred  gii'ls  are  taught  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  would  be  a 
useful  thing  to  establish  other  schools  for  girls  in  which  a  higher  kind  of 
education  should  be  given. 

VII. 

Your  Committee  are  of  oiiinion  that  it  ought  no  longer  to  be  required  that 
any  of  the  masto'-s  should  be  'n  holy  orders. 

They  also  recommend  that  none  of  the  masters  should  be  allowed  to  receive 
private  boarders. 

VIII. 

Much  dissatisfaction  is  felt  by  parents  with  the  unnecessaiy  length  of  the 
holidays,  which  consume  a  third  of  the  year.  Boys  who  live  at  home  and 
attend  a  day  school,  as  is  the  case  here,  have  no  need  of  such  protracted 
holidays,  and  are  positively  injured  by  them. 

IX. 

Your  Committee  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Governors  have  lately  adopted 
the  pi-actice  of  having  their  accounts  examined  by  public  auditors.  They 
recommend  that  this  practice  should  be  made  imperative. 


APPENDIX. 


(1.) — On  tiik  Election  op  Goveknoks. 

Youa  Committee  desire  to  insist  strongly  on  the  fact  that  they  are  not  prep  aiing  a  Bill 
for  Parliament,  but  are  engagud  in  constructing  a  scheme  which  will  be  likely  to  obtain 
general  sanction.  But  this  sanction  will  be  more  easily  obtained  if  the  scheme  should 
acquire  the  distinct  approval  of  the  educated  classes  of  the  town.  Great  fears  are  enter- 
tained by  these  classes  that  a  Board  of  Governors,  elected  from  without,  will  fail  to  possess 
the  necessary  scholastic  acquirements,  however  competent  they  otherwise  may  be ;  and 
your  Committee  hold  it  highly  desivalile  that  there  sliould  be  an  unfailing  protection 
from  this  damper. 
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They  also  find  it  the  opinion  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Public  Schools*  that  a  body 
of  Governors  ought  to  represent  all  interests  and  opinions,  and  should  not  be  of  one 
shade  of  opinion,  as  the  present  Governors  generally  are,  and  as  the  future  Governors 
might  be  if  they  were  exclusively  elected  either  by  the  Town  Council  or  directly  by  the 
burgesses. 

The  first  object,  then,  which  your  Committee  propose  is,  to  secure  the  election  at  all 
times  of  some  men  of  more  than  ordinary  education  ;  and  this,  they  think,  may  be  best 
accomplished  by  specially  electing  a  certain  number  of  men  who  have  received  a  learned 
education.  The  second  object  which  they  propose  is,  to  provide  for  the  election  of  men 
belonging  to  minorities  in  opinion. 

They  suggest  that  there  should  be  28  Governors.  [A  minority  of  your  Committee 
were  in  favour  of  a  smaller  number.  At  Manchester  the  Board  consists  of  only  12 
members.] 

This  number  of  28  your  Committee  recommend  should  be  elected  as  follows: — 
Sixteen  by  the  Town  Council,  eight  by  the  Borough  Magistrates,  and  the  remaining 
four  bj^  the  above-named  24.  [A  minority  were  in  favour  of  having  12  elected  by  the 
Council  and  12  by  the  magistrates.] 

As  there  will  probably  be  men  very  desirable  as  Governors  who  do  not  belong  to  either 
the  Council  or  the  Magistrates,  your-Committee  recommend  that  the  Council  and  the 
Magistrates  should  respectively  elect  half  of  their  representati  ves  from  men  not  members 
of  either  of  those  bodies,  according  to  the  existing  practice  in  the  case  of  the  Free 
Libraries. 

The  Town  Council  should  also  be  required  to  elect  as  four  of  their  representatives 
either  graduates  of  an  university  or  members  of  the  learned  professions. 

The  Magistrates  should  be  required  to  elect  two  such  graduates  or  members.  [A 
minority  of  your  Committee  were  in  favour  of  requiring  the  election  of  these  six  from 
graduates  of  an  university  only.] 

The  present  Governors  are  elected  for  life.  The  future  term  should  be  that  of 
Aldermen :  six  years,  with  re-eligibility. 

There  remains  the  question,  when  this  scheme  should  come  into  operation.  It  would 
be  dangerous,  as  well  as  uncourteoiis,  to  supersede  the  present  Board ;  it  would  be 
tedious  and  perplexing  to  wait  for  the  occurrence  of  single  vacancies  ;  some  of  the 
20  present  Governors  live  at  a  distance,  and  others  seldom  attend ;  so  that  it  is  often 
difiicult  to  get  a  f^uorum.  It  may,  therefore,  fairly  be  asked  that  six  of  the  least  active 
should  retire.  Tins  would  leave  14  instead  of  28  to  be  elected  by  the  constituent  bodies 
at  the  first  election. 


Thus,  at  the  first  election,  six  of  the  pre- 
sent Board  would  retire, -leaving 
The  Town  Council  would  elect 
The^Town  Council 
The  Magistrates      -        - 
The  Magistrates      ..        -        -        - 
The  above  twenty-six,  when  elected 


14  to  sit  for  six  years. 
4  of  their  own  body  to  sit  for  three  years. 

4  outside  their  own  body  „  „ 

2  of  ther  own  body  „  „ 

2  outside          „  „  „ 

2       »»                j»  »,  J, 

28 


At  the  second  election  the  elective  bodies  would  do  just  the  same  as  at  the  first 
election,  but  the  elected  would  remain  six  years.  At  the  third  election  the  fourteen 
Governors  of  the  present  Board  would  go  out,  and  another  election  for  six  years  would 
take  place  by  the  elective  bodies. 

The  Governors  should  reside  within  the  parish  of  Birmingham,  or  one  of  the  contiguous 
parishes,  except  in  the  case  of  the  four  nominees  of  the  Board,  who  might  reside  in  any 
part  of  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire,  or  Staffordshire. 


(2.) — On  Mode  of  Admission. 

The  mode  of  admission  hitherto  has  been  by  nomination  of  any  of  the  20  Governors 
^each  giving  a  nomination  in  turn),  and  by  a  very  elementary  English  examination  by 
the  Head  Master,  the  boys  being  over  8  years  old.  It  is  clear  that,  if  the  school  wholly  or 
vevy  nearly  supplied  the  wants  of  those  who  had  a  claim  to  its  benefits,  such  a  mode 
would  stand  as  a  merely  formal  passport  of  fitness  for  admission ;  but  if  the  school  be 
altogether  inadequate,  then  such  nomination  becomes,  amongst  a  crowd  of  applicants  of 
equal  claims,  selection  and  preference  for  some  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest. 

The  question  how  far  and  to  what  extent  the  present  operations  of  the  School  Trust 
are  adequate  to  supply  the  educational  requirements  of  the  town  evidently  stands  at  the 
threshold  in  considering  the  mode  of  admission.  The  existing  provision  was  made  under 
the  School  Act  of  1831 ;  that  is,  the  Grammar  School  accommodaLing  250  boys,  the 
English  School  21 5  boys,  and  four  branch  Elementary  Schools  500  boys  and  500  girls. 


Deputations 

from 
Sirmingham, 

Appendix  C 


*  "  The  governing  body  of  a  great  school  should  be  protected  by  its  numbers,  and  by  the 
position  and  chai'acter  of  its  individual  members,  from  tlie  domination  of  personal  or  profes- 
sional interests  or  prejudices.  It  should  include  men  conversant  with  the  world,  with  the 
requirements  of  active  life,  and  \vith  the  progress  of  literature  and  science.  Nothing  would 
more  assi.st  in  securing  to  these  bodies  the  character  which  we  desire  to  see  iinponed  up  >n  thein, 
than  the  in!  reduction,  within  certain  very  moderate  limits,  of  a  mode  of  appointment  abso- 
lutely removed  from  the  iuUuences  against  which  wo  wish  to  guard,  and  such  as  to  add  distinc- 
tion to  an  offloo  in  itself  highly  honourable." — Quoted  by  Ilistoricus,  p.  28. : 

3  S  2 
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Deputations      Wliether  this  scheme  was  even  in  1331  sufTicienlly  comprehensive  in  its  purjiosos  we  need 

from  not  now  stop  to  inquire;  lint  whilst  the  provision  remains  stationary  the  increase  oi'  tlie 

BiTmingham.     population  has  been  marvellous  :  the  census  of  Birminftham  in  1831  giving  144,000,  in 

1861_more  than  double,  or  296,000.    Were  this  the  whole  statement,  the  means  then 

Appendix  C     f°^'^^^  •"  respect  of  those  wants  v/Iiich  the  Trust  was  supposed  to  supply  would  be  less 
"  ■    than  half  enough  now  ;  but  the  contiguous  parishes  have  also  increased  with  still  more 

extraordinary  rapidity.  The  schools,  therefore,  have  come  to  be  like  the  narrow  gorge  of 
some  old  central  street  in  our  groat  towns,  towards  which  wide  approaches  and  extending 
suburbs  are  constantly  pouring  an  ever  augmenting  traffic  ;  every  hour  the  block  becomes 
denser  and  more  hopeless  for  those  who  venture  the  tedious  pass,  whilst  the  more 
thoughtful  or  more  prompt  abandon  the  attempt,  and  choose  a  longer  but  open  route. 

Thus,  while  the  number  admitted  in  the  school  in  New  Street  is  about  120  annually, 
the  number  of  those  waiting  for  admission  is  said  to  be  800.  Every  one  conversant  with  the 
town  must  admit  that  there  is  n  numerous  class  who  decline  to  seek  admission  for  their 
children,  some  not  caring  to  incur  the  vexatious  delay,  and  others  not  thinking  the  educa- 
tion given  the  best  for  commercial  life.  In  the  Elementary  Schools  the  case  is  similar. 
After  the  preliminary  forms  have  been  ol)toined,  and  what  is  called  the  admission  exami- 
nation has  been  passed,  the  names  are  said  to  remain  on  the  list  three,  six,  or  nine  months 
(no  slight  portion  of  these  boys'  school  life)  before  they  receive  the  order  for  their 
admission;  indeed  it  is  not  long  since  the  Governors  were  requested  by  advertisement 
not  to  fill  up  ,iny  more  nomination  papers  till  further  notice.  It  is  this  deficiency  in 
the  extent  of  school  provision  for  those  ends  which  the  Trust  purports  to  fulfil  that  makes 
the  present  mode  of  admission  so  glaringly  faulty ;  free  to  all  in  theory,  the  school  is  in 
fi.ct  the  prize  of  the  fortunate  few.  The  inconveniences  of  this  deficiency  might  be  mora 
tolerable  if  these  few  wore  admitted  after  a  fair  and  open  competition,  so  regulated  that 
even  the  backward  boy  might  hope  in  time,  by  patient  preparation,  to  obtain  advantages 
which  the  quicker  boy  wonld  grasp  earlier,  hut  to  which  merit  has  not  hitherto  conferred 
any  title. 

Very  lately,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  the  present  active  Head  Master, 
40  nominations  per  annum  are  placed  at  his  disposal,  which  he  fills  by  a  competitive 
examination. 

Some  of  the  20  present  Governors  aie  all  but  non-resident;  some  past  the  years  of 
active  life,  to  whom  parents  of  middle  age,  just  making  their  way  upward  in  the  world, 
and  wanting  the  benefit  of  the  school  for  their  children,  must  be  almost  unknown  ;  others 
arc  too  much  absorbed  in  their  own  vast  concerns  to  have  time  for  much  acquaintance 
with  those  around  them  ;  and  as  year  by  year  the  body  of  20  bears  a  smaller  ninncrical 
proportion  to  the  teeming  population,  so  must  admission  by  the  exercise  of  nomination 
become  more  and  more  unsatisfactory.  Let  each  Governor,  however  just  and  upright  in 
character,  strive  to  distrihuto  his  nominations  as  laboriously  and  conscientiously  as  he 
n^ay,  the  selection  narro'.^'s  even  thus,  insensibly  and  without  any  wilful  complicity,  into 
the  bestowal  of  patronage  for  the  benefit  of  a  favoured  few. 

Hence  has  resulted  the  constant  exhibition  of  what  bears  the  look  of  acts  of  injustice  ; 
some  seeking  the  admission  of  a  boy  for  years,  others  obtaining  it  for  several  chiidren  at 
once.  But  how  prejudicially  must  such  nncertair.ty  act  upon  the  standard  of  the  school, 
nay,  ultimately  upon  tiie  education  of  the  town  itself.  For  just  as  it  is  notorious  that 
those  whose  life-dream  is  to  win  fortunes  by  lotteries  are  those  who  make  the  least  use 
of  real  opportunities,  so  those  who  wait  thus  wearily  for  chances  of  admission  let  their 
children's  time  slip  by  unimproved,  till  at  last,  when  the  boy  takes  his  place  upon  the 
forms  of  the  school,  he  is  a  shrune  to  his  parents  and  a  drag  to  his  fellows,  because  he  is 
found  ungrounded  in  elements  which  he  should  have  mastered  years  before.  But  astho 
provision  for  education  has  become  thus  inadequate,  and  the  mode  by  which  its  enjoy- 
ment has  been  allotted  to  the  few  is  so  manifestly  faulty,  it  is  imperative  to  consider  by 
what  means  the  benefits  may  be  more  widely  and  more  jitstly  distiibutcd.  Clearly  then 
its  benefits  will  be  extended  over  a  greater  ntunber  if  the  duration  of  the  school  life  is 
shortened  by  raising  the  age  of  admission.  This  might  very  well  be  raised  from  8  to  10. 
It  is  more  than  doubtful  if  a  lad  of  very  tender  years  receives  much  benefit,  if  indeed  he 
does  not  receive  positive  harm,  from  being  taken  almost  from  the  nursery  and  thrust 
among  a  large  number  of  boys,  nearly  all  much  older  than  himself.  It  would  be  far 
better  that  he  should  be  receiving  his  in.struction  in  a  juvenile  school,  amongst  those  of 
his  own  years,  preparatory  to  entering  the  little  world  of  the  public  school.  There  he 
would  receive  more  of  the  individual  attention  of  the  teacher,  which  is  absolutely  required 
by  younger  children,  and  by  which  only  can  that  basis  be  laid  soundly  on  which  the  after 
structure  of  wider  knowledge  may  be  reared  without  defect.  There  his  habits  and  pro- 
pensities would  be  checked  or  guided,  and  his  moral  character  observed,  cultured,  and 
strengthened.  Thence  he  might  be  transferred  to  the  Hrger  school,  better  c.ipable  of 
imderstanding  its  teaching,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  profit  by  its  advantages. 

But  with  the  age  the  standard  of  acquirements  for  admission  must  be  also  advanced. 
The  requirements,  not  over  diflicult  noiv  for  a  child  of  8,  become  absurdly  low  for  a  lad 
of  10.  Let  the  standard  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  the  upper  class  in  the 
Elementary  Schools.  This  will  give  unity  to  the  whole  plan,  and  render  the  transfer 
from  one  class  of  schools  to  the  other  natural  and  facile.  Tl'.ero  wonld,  however,  be  a 
large  number  of  persons  in  better  circumstances  who,  though  they  desire  the  advantages 
of  the  Central  School,  would  not  v.ish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Elementary  Schools. 
These  would  gladly  pay  higher  fees  in  private  preparatory  schools,  of  which  inany  per- 
haps would  be  kept  by  ladies  of  superior  education.  At  present,  preparatory  schools, 
so  far  as  they  exist,  suffer  wofuUy  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  when  they  shall  lose 
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their  scholars.    Give  them  the  certainty  of  retaining  their  pupils  from  7  till  10,  with  a      JDenutations 
really  adequate  examination  for  ultimate  admission  into  the  High  School,  and  the  f-mii 

amount  of  energy  which  will  be  infused  throughout  the  work  of  the  private  preparatory  jroni 

schools  will  be  no  inconsequential  gain  to  the  education  of  the  town ;  while  the  incubus     fSirmingham, 

taken  off  from  the  Central  School,  by  freeing  its  teachers  from  those  pupils  whose  own  

former  laziness,  or  their  parents'  neglect,  brings  discredit  upon  it,  would  go  far  towards  Appendix  C 
giving  the  High  School  the  power  of  regaining  its  former  prestige  without  the  questionable  __^_^_ 
aid  ot  masters'  boarders. 

But  it  is  obvious  that,  from  various  causes,  many  will  not  be  presented  for  admission 
even  so  early  as  10.  One  standard  of  admission,  therefore,  will  not  suffice.  Two  should 
be  in  use  together : 

(a.y  One  for  those  between  10  and  12. 
(b.)  One  for  those  above  1 2. 
To  each  of  these  respectively  let  US  per  cent,  of  the  vacancies  be  assigned  for  candidates 
who  are  the  highest  in  order  of  merit.  This  would  constitute  an  honour  class.  Let  the 
other  50  per  cent,  be  given  to  those  who  pass  the  standards,  commencing  with  the  higher 
one  in  order  of  merit  and  age  combined;  that  is,  let  all  those  who  come  up  to  the  standard 
for  boys  above  12  be  first  admitted,  before  the  remainder  of  those  below  12  have  vacancies 
allotted  to  tliem.  Thus  the  duller  boys,  or  tlio^e,  perhaps,  retarded  by  early  ill  health,  or 
those  whose  minds  more  slowly  develop,  would  not  be  altogether  debarred  from  the 
benefits  of  the  school.  A  similar  plan  might  be  adopted  with  a  lower  standard  of  age 
and  qualifications  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 

These  suggestions  your  Committee  believe  would  relieve  the  present  prcssureby  extend- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  school  over  a  larger  number  for  shorter  periods,  would  stimulate 
preparatory  teaching  throughout  the  town,  would  improve  the  whole  tone,  and  would 
contribute  greatly  to  the  success  and  reputation  of  the  school. 

Your  Committee  further  submit  the  following  details  of  suggested  reforms  in  tlie 
various  schools :  — 

Sigh  Schools. — The  names  of  all  candidates  to  be  registered  two  months  before  day  of 
examination.  The  parents  of  all  candidates  to  have  resided  two  years  within  the  district. 
No  boy  to  be  admitted  imder  10  years  of  ago.  Two  standards  of  examination,  to  be — 
1st,  for  those  above  12 ;  2nd,  for  those  between  10  and  12.  One  half  of  the  vacancies  to 
be  filled  by  the  candidates  having  the  highest  number  of  marks  taken  equally  from  each 
class;  the  other  half  to  exhaust  the  class  above  12  years  before  taking  any  candidates 
from  the  class  below.  The  standard  of  examination  for  the  lower  class  in  the  High 
School  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  highest  class  in  tlie  Elementary  Schools. 

Middle  Schools  (now  Elementarii). — The  names  of  all  candidates  to  bo  registered  as  in 
the  High  School.  The  parents  of  all  candidates  to  have  resided  in  the  district  one  year. 
Boys  not  to  be  admitted  under  9  nor  above  12  ;  girls  not  to  be  admitted  under  8  nor 
above  11.  Two  standards  of  admission,  according  to  ages,  as  under — 1st,  for  those 
above  11  ;  2nd,  for  those  between  9  and  11.  The  candidates  who  obtain  greatest  number 
of  marks  in  their  respective  classes  to  have  priority  of  admission. 

Scholarships. — That  Scholarships  be  founded  in  the  High  Schools  (to  the  extent  of  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  total  number),  to  be  open  to  the  most  proficient  boys  from  the 
Middle  Scliools,  Parochial  and  Congregational  Schools,  or  any  public  schools  of  a  like 
character.  The  Scholarships  to  consist  of  two  classes — 1st,  exemption  from  payment  of 
capitation  fees  ;  2nd,  exemption  from  payment  of  capitation  fees,  and  an  annual  sum 
towards  maintenance.  No  boy  to  be  a  candidate  until  he  has  boon  12  months  in  one 
of  the  schools  specified,  and  can  pass  the  Standard  Examination  for  the  High  Schools. 
Scholarships  of  2nd  Class  to  be  awarded  on  account  of  marked  superiority  only. 

Primary  Sdiools. — That  in  any  Primary  Schools  established  for  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes  between  the  age  of  6  and  9  years,  the  admission  to  be  by  priority  of 
registration  and  seniority. 

(3.) — On  Capitation  Fees. 
Your  Committee,  having  carefully  considered  this  subject,  would,  in  the  first  place, 
report  that  the  cost  of  education  in  Birmingham  appears  to  be  on  the  average  about  as 
follows: —  „„,     .     . 

Proprietary  School  from  12Z.  to         -        -        -  iUSl    0    0 

Free  Grammar  School,  New  Street — 
Education  proper 
Management  expenses 

Ditto  ditto  Elementary- 

Education  proper        -        .        . 
jNIanagement  expenses 

Parochial  and  Congregational  Schools      -  ,-,<-.  u     i 

In  the  Proprietary  School  the  fees  are  paid  by  parents  ;  in  the  Free  Grammar  School, 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  charity ;  in  the  Parochial  and  Congregational  Scliools,  partly 
by  the  parents  and  partly  by  capitation  grants  from  the  Government,  or  by  private 
contributions  from  the  various  congregations. 

From  the  Report  of  tlie  Koyal  Commission  on  Public  Schools  we  learn  that,  although 
the  endowments  are  generally  productive  of  large  sums,  yet  only  a  small  number  ot 
scholars  have  a  gratuitous  education.  The  Commissioners  report  that  the  charging 
of  high  fees  has  apparently  no  injurious  efi'ect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  different  schools. 


£18  12     0 
1   16  10 

20 

3 
1 

8  10 

2  16     2 
0     4     7 

10     0 
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In  several  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire  there  are  found  schools  for  the  general  use 
of  the  public,  having  endowments  either  from  individuals  or  from  corporations  of  greater 
or  less  amount;  but  almost  all  these  schools  charge  sums  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
current  cost  of  the  education. 

The  City  of  London  School  has  an  endowment  of  about  l.OOOZ.  per  annum ;  it  has 
800  boys  ;  the  fees  are  9Z.  each  annually. 

The  City  of  Edinburgh  High  School  has  an  income  of  about  500/.;  it  educates 
400  boys ;  fees  61.  each  per  annum. 

The  city  of  Glasgow  provides  a  building,  and  pays  sundry  expenses  to  the  extent  of 
soot  a  year,  and  educates  900  boys  at  a  charge  per  head  of  from  10?.  to  I2l. 

In  our  own  neighbourhood  your  Committee  would  direct  attention  to  the  school  of 
the  Handsworth  Bridge  Trust,  which  has  recently  commenced  operations  under  a 
scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  providing  middle-class  education  at  a  cost 
to  the  pupils  of  il,  for  scholars  above  10,  and  Si.  for  under  that  age,  per  annum.  The 
school  is  full,  and  many  applicants  are  waiting  admission. 

Considering  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  500  scholars  educated  in  the  New 
Street  Schools  are  the  children  of  parents  in  wealthy  or  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
well  able  to  pay  for  their  education,  and  that  it  is  probable  that  none  of  them  would  be 
left  without  a  fair  education  if  no  charity  existed,  your  Committee  recommend  that  a 
capitation  fee,  to  be  determined  from  lime  to  time  by  the  Governors,  be  charged  for  every 
scholar  in  both  schools ;  that  the  amount  obtained  from  these  fees  be  applied  to  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  Central  School ;  to  the  establishment  of  scholarships, 
some  giving  free  education,  and  others  free  education  and  maintenance  to  promising 
scholars  from  the  Elementary  and  otlier  Schools  ;  to  the  extension  of  the  Elementary 
Schools  themselves,  and  lastly,  to  establish  and  aid  day  and  evening  schools  for  the 
poorest  classes  in  the  town. 

By  these  means  the  education  in  the  Central  School  may  be  raised  to  a  very  high, 
standard,  and  education  generally  will  be  stimulated  through  all  classes  of  society. 
Boys  in  every  rank  in  life  will  have  the  opportunity  of  developing  their  mental  powers 
directly  or  indirectly  through  the  aid  of  King  Edward's  Schools.  The  upper  and  middle 
classes  paying  these  capitation  fees  will  feel  that  they  are  no  longer  absorbing  to  them- 
selves the  whole  proceeds  o^  this  large  endowment,  whilst  they  are  by  no  means  excluded 
from  its  benefits ;  and  the  artizans  can  have  no  right  to  complain,  as  they  may  very  justly 
at  present,  that  their  children  are  not  receiving  the  educational  assistance  from  this  great 
charity  to  which  their  numbers  and  circumstances  fairly  give  them  a  claim. 
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Memqeandum  respecting  the  Constitution  and  Administration  of 
the  Free  G-rammae  School  of  King  Edward  VI.  in  Birmingham. 

The  Governors  of  the  Free  Grammar  of  King  Edward  VI.  at  Birmingham, 
having  taken  into  consideration  the  Report  of  a  Special  Committee  of  their 
own  body,  appointed  on  1st  February  1866,  have  agreed  upon  certain 
Resolutions  touching  the  Extension  of  the  School;  the  Constitution  of  the 
Board  of  Governors;  the  Admission  of  Scholars;  the  Appointment  and 
Salaries  of  Masters;  the  throwing  open  of  the  Exhibitions;  and  other  matters 
connected  with  the  government,  teaching,  and  administration  of  the  School, 
which,  together  \vith  a  statement  of  so  much  of  the  Charter,  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, Schemes,  and  "  Statutes,"  under  which  tlie  School  is  at  present  adminis- 
tered, as  is  applicable  to  the  said  matters,  they  respectfully  submit  to  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  Grammar  Schools  in  England 
and  Wales. 

A. — Government. 

Under  the  Charter  of  King  Edward  VI.,  the  government  of  the  Free 
Grammar  School  in  Birmingham  was  entrusted  to  twenty  men  of  the  more 
discreet  and  more  trusty  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  parish  or  manor  of 
Brymyncham,  named  in  the  charter,  who  were  to  exercise  the  office  during 
their  lives ;  and  it  is  directed  by  the  same  charter  that  whensoever  it  shall  so 
happen  that  any  one  of  the  20  Governors  for  the  time  being  shall  die,  or 
elsewhere  out  of  the  town,  &c.  of  Brymyncham  shall  dwell,  and  with  his 
family  shall  depart,  that  then  and  so  often  it  may  and  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
otheis  of  the  said  Governors  surviving,  and  there  with  their  families  dwelUng, 
or  the  greater  part  of  them,  another  fit  person  or  other  fit  persons  of  the 
town,  &c.  of  Brymyncham  aforesaid  into  the  place  or  places  of  him  or  them 
so  dying  or  as  aforesaid  departing,  to  succeed  in  the  place  of  Governor,  to 
choose  and  nominate,  and  this  as  often  as  the  case  shall  so  happen. 
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It  is  also  directed  by  the  charter  "  that  the  Governors,  with  the  advice     Deputations 
(cum  advisamento)  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  for  the  time  being,  from  time  from 

to  time  may  make  fit  and  wholesome  statutes  and  ordinances  ia  writing  con-    Birmingham. 

cerning  and  touching  the  said  School,  and  the  order,  government,  preservation,  

and  disposition  of  the  rents  and  revenues  to  the  sustentation  of  the  said  School   Appendix  D. 
appointed  or  to  be  appointed."  

By  a  private  Act  of  Parliament,  which  received  the  Royal  Assent  23rd 
August  1831  (confirming  a  decretal  order  and  scheme  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  made  in  the  preceding  year),  it  was  enacted  "that  from  henceforth 
no  person  being  lessee,  assignee,  or  tenant  at  will,  or  who  shall  hold  under 
such  lessee,  assignee,  or  tenant  at  will,  any  part  of  the  messuages,  buildings, 
lands,  or  hereditaments  of  the  School,  shall  be  elected  a  Governor  of  the  said 
School."  And  by  the  same  Act,  "  that  any  person  residing  wthin  four  miles 
of  the  present  site  of  the  said  Free  Grammar  School  and  bond  fide  rated  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  of  the  said  parish  of  Birmingham,  or  exercising  any  profession 
or  carrying  on  any  trade  within  the  limits  of  the  said  town,  parish,  or  manor, 
and  who  shall  not  be  disqualified  by  the  provisions  of  the  scheme  therein- 
before set  forth,  shall,  after  the  passing  of  the  said  Act,  be  eligible  to  be  a 
Governor,  though  such  person  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  town,  parish, 
or  manor  of  Birmingham ;  and  that  in  case  any  Governor  shall  be  incapaci- 
tated from  attending,  or  shall  wholly  neglect  to  attend  any  meeting  of  the 
Governors  during  the  space  of  two  years,  he  shall  cease  to  be  a  Governor,  but 
such  Governor  shall  not  thereby  be  disqualified  for  being  re-elected." 

Under  the  above  provisions,  and  no  other,  the  Governors  have  to  the  present 
time  been  elected,  and  have  acted  in  the  government  of  the  School  without 
interruption. 

The  system  of  self-election  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  has  been 
objected  to,  and  a  demand  has  been  made  for  a  mode  of  election  in  the  place 
of  it  which  would  more  directly  involve  the  principle  of  representation. 

The  Governors  rejoice  to  find  that  the  objection  and  demand  are  based 
rather  on  sentiment  than  on  any  actual  injury  or  inconvenience  to  the  public 
interests,  or  on  any  alleged  incompetency  or  negligence  in  the  present  Board, 
or  in  their  immediate  predecessors.  Testimony  as  honourable  to  those  who 
have  borne  it  as  it  is  gratifying  to  the  Board,  has  been  ofi'ered  by  those  who 
are  asking  of  the  Governors  reforms,  in  this  and  other  directions,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  and  are  discharging  their  increasingly 
responsible  trust. 

The  Governors  have,  however,  considered  the  objection  and  the  demand 
vrtth  all  the  respect  due  to  the  quarters  fi-om  which  they  have  proceeded. 

They  have  sought  in  vain  for  any  constituency  from  which,  upon  any  other 
principle,  a  suitable  body  of  Governors  for  such  a  trust  could  be  secured. 

They  have  especially  considered  the  claims  of  the  Town  Council,  and  in 
mentioning  them  they  desire  to  speak  with  courtesy,  and  even  delicacy — ^but 
frankly  and  honestly. 

They  are  convinced  that,  however  great  the  ability  of  that  body,  at  the 
present  time  or  hereafter,  for  the  local  government  of  the  borough,  in  matters 
now  placed  by  the  Legislature  under  its  control — consisting  principally,  if 
not  entirely,  in  the  expenditure  and  management  of  funds  raised  by  the  direct 
taxation  of  those  by  whom  it  is  elected — the  special  qualifications  necessary 
for  such  an  educational  board  as  this  (more  particularly  in  its  purely  educa- 
tional functions)  would  not  be  found,  as  a  rule,  in  a  popularly-elected  body. 
Nor  do  they  believe  that  amr  considerable  number  of  intelligent  and  enlightened 
citizens  desire  that  the  School  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Town  Council. 

Nor,  looking  at  the  original  foundation  and  charter,  committed  as  was  the 
government  of  the  School  thereby,  by  its  royal  founder,  to"  Twenty  men 
of  the  more  discreet  and  more  trusty  inhabitants,"  on  the  principle  of  self- 
election,  and  endowed  with  independent  sources  of  revenue,  can  the  Governors 
recognize  any  abstract  claim,  on  the  score  of  right,  to  representation,  as  such, 
on  the  part  of  a  council  called  into  existence  by  modern  legislation,  however 
warmly  they  may  approve  the  principle  of  local  self-government  in  matters 
municii)al.  Such  a  claim,  if  pushed  to  its  full  extent,  would  involve  the 
absorption  by  a  Town  Council  of  all  sinnilar  charitable  Trusts.  The  legitimate 
functions  of  a  Town  Council  are  many,  various,  and  most  responsible ;  but 
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Deputations     the  Governors  submit  that  to  urge  such  a  claim,  as  a  matter  of  abstract  right — 

from  still  more,  to  ask  that  trusts  of  this  nature  should  be  wholly  surrendered  to 

J}iimmgliam.     1'own  Councils,  is  to  claim  for  them  an  undue  absorption  of  local  power. 

.     "1"^        _         It  has  also  been  objected  that  members  of  the  Town  Council  have  not 

APP15SDJXL).   hitherto  been  elected  members  of  the  Board.      But,  admitting  this  to  be  a 

fact,  it  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  there  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  very 

im])ortant  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  property  between  the  Town  Council 

and  the  Governors.      It,  may,  therefore,  fairly  be  presumed  that  the  Governorii 

have  been  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  a  member  of  the  Town  Council, 

if  sitting  at  their  Board,  would  be  embai-rassed  by  the  conflicting  interests  of 

the  corporation  on  the  one  side  and  of  the  charity  on  the  other. 

The  Governors  have  also  considered,  with  much  care,  the  probable  v,rorking 
of  a  system  of  nomination,  either  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Crown,  through 
the  Privy  Council  Committee  of  Education ;  but  the  advantages  appear  to 
them  to  be  oiitweighed  by  the  objections. 

They  are  of  opinion,  after  mature  deliberation,  that  any  system  of  election 
materially  differing  from  that  which  has  been  prescribed  by  the  charter,  which 
has  been  repeatedly  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  Legislature, 
and  which  prevails  in  almost  every  other  large  school  in  the  kingdom,  is  ine-t- 
pedient,  and  would  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  best  interests  of  the  School 
and  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  it. 

They  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  extend  the  geographical 
area  within  which  the  Governors  are  at  present  elected,  to  render  eligible 
certain  persons,  who  are  at  present  excluded,  and  to  require  a  more  frequent 
attendance  at  the  Board  as  a  qualidoation  for  the  retention  of  a  seat. 

They  propose,  therefore,  that  in  future  the  qualifications  of  Governors  shall 
be  as  follows  : — 

Any  person  who  c.?.rries  on  a  trade,  business,  profession,  or  calling,  or  is 
hona  fide  rated  to  the  poor,  or  is  the  owner  of  any  freehold,  copyhold,  or  lease- 
hold property,  within  the  present  municipal  borough,  or  any  parish  adjoining 
thereto,  shall  be  eligible,  provided  that  he  resides  within  a  ra.dius  of  thirty 
miles  from  the  present  buildings  in  New  Street. 

That  no  Governor  to  be  hereafter  elected  shall  retain  his  seat  at  the  Board  in 
the  event  of  his  losing  his  qualJfi.cation. 

That  unless  a  Governor  shall  attend  four  meetings  at  least  in  the  course  of 
any  one  year,  including  attendance  on  committees,  he  shall  be  disqualified 
from  continuing  a  Governor,  and  another  election  shall  be  made ;  but  such 
Governor  shall  be  re-eligible. 

The  Bailiff,  or  Chairman  of  the  Board,  is  elected  annually  by  rotation. 
The  Governors  propose  that  this  practice  be  continued,  but  that  the  Governor 
next  in  rotation  should  be  substituted  for  the  Ex-Bailiff  as  a  member  of  all 
committees. 

B. — Admission  of  Scholars. 

Tlie  Charter  states  that  "  the  Free  Grammar  School  is  erected  and  established 
"  at  the  humble  petition  as  well  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  pai-ish,  and 
"  manor  of  Brymyncham,  in  the  County  of  Warwick,  as  of  very  many  other  of 
"  our  subjects  of  the  whole  cotmtry  neighbouring  thereunto,  for  the  education 
"  and  instruction  of  boys  and  youths  in  grammar  perpetually,  for  all  future 
"  times  to  continue." 

There  are  no  directions  respecting  the  mode  of  admission  to  the  School,  or 
the  class  of  boys  entitled  to  be  educated  in  it. 

By  a  scheme  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parhament 
18,31,  it  is  provided  that — 

§  17.  "  No  hoy  shall  be  admitted  into  the  School  under  the  age  of  eight 
years,  and  who  shall  not  previously  thereto  be  able  to  write  and  read 
English ;  and  the  master,  under  whose  care  such  boy  is  to  be  placed,  shall 
examine  and  admit  hira  if  he  be  so  quahfied,  but  not  otherwise ;  and  no  boy 
shall  continue  in  the  School  after  he  shall  have  completed  the  19th  year  of 
his  age." 

§  18.  "  All  boys,  v.'ho  are  not  sons  of  inhabitants  of  the  town,  parish,  or 
manor  of  Bu-mingham,  or  of  the  parishes,  townships,  or  hamlets  touching 
upon  or  adjacent  to  the  same,  shall  pay  to  the  Governors,  for  their  education 
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at  the  said  School,  such  annual  sum  as  the  Governors,  with  the  advice  of     Deputations 
the  Bishop,  shall  from  time  to  time  fix ;   such  payments  to  be  respectively  from 

made  by  the  parents  or  guai-dians  of  such  boys."  '  Birmingham, 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  above  Act,  the  admission  of  boys  to  the  School  

has  been  limited  to  the  sons  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  "town,    parish,  or   ArPEKDixD 

"  manor    of  Birmingham,    and   of  the  parishes,  townships,    and    hamlets      

"  touching  upon  or  adjacent  to  the  same." 

The  municipal  borough  comprehends  the  whole  parish  of  Edgbaston,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  populous  one  of  Aston,  in  addition  to  the  town,  parish,  and 
manor  of  Birmingham.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  area  of  eligibility  to  the 
whole  of  the  present  municipal  borough,  and  to  the  parishes  and  places 
adjacent  thereto,  by  which  means  tlie  parishes  of  Northfleld  and  Yardley  would 
be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Scliool. 

The  admission  of  boys,  pre\'iou3!y  to  1864,  was  on  the  direct  nomination  of 
the  Governors,  subject  to  an  examination  by  the  head  master,  the  only 
educational  quaUfication  being  that  the  boy  should  be  able  to  read  and  write 
English. 

In  the  year  last  mentioned,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  head  master,  the 
Governors  placed  at  his  disposal  a  certain  number  of  nominations,  to  be 
awarded  by  hini  on  competitive  examination,  and  the  results  have  been  so 
favourable  that  they  have  since  increased  the  number  to  the  extent  of  half  the 
whole  number  of  vacancies  that  occur.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  propose  to 
adopt  this  system  permanently  as  one  of  the  ordinances  of  the  School. 

It  is  proposed  also  to  provide  for  special  cases  in  which  children  appear  to 
have  an  equitable  claim  to  the  advantages  of  the  School,  though  they  are, 
by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  excluded,  viz.,  children  losing  their  parents 
during  pjipilage ;  orphan  children  of  fonner  inhabitants ;  children  of  inhabit- 
ants deserted  by  their  parents ;  and  children  who,  having  lost  both  parents, 
have  been  adopted  by,  and  are  resident  with,  relatives,  inhabitants  within  the 
prescribed  area. 

The  education  of  the  children  in  the  Grammar  School  has  been  hitherto 
wholly  gratuitous,  and  it  has  often  been  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be 
expedient  to  introduce  a  system  of  school  fees  for  all  children  admitted  after  a 
certain  period,  as  u,  means  of  increasing  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Governors,  and  thus  extending  the  benefits  of  the  School. 

The  Governors  are  of  opinion,  that  if  accompanied  by  a  jjrovision  that  the 
payment  of  such  fees  might,  as  a  reward  of  merit,  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
number  of  free  scholars  preserved  at  nearly  the  ])resent  amount,  such  a  measure 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  the  School,  as  affording  a  stimulus  to  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  while  it  would  admit  a  greatly  increased  number 
of  boys  to  an  education  within  its  walls  at  a  very  moderate  expense. 

They  have  framed  a  scheme  in  accordance  with  these  views,  and  j)ropose  that 
in  the  event  of  a  sanction  being  given  by  the  Legislature  to  a  departure  from 
the  principle  of  wholly  gratuitous  education,  the  admission  of  pupils  and  the 
payment  of  fees  should  be  regulated  as  follows : — 

1.  At  least  'one  moiety  of  the  boys  shall  always  be  free  scholars,  educated 

wholly  without  fee,  unless  the  total  number  of  boys  in  the  New  Street 
Schools  at  any  time  exceed  1,000,  in  which  case  the  Governors  shall 
not  be  boi\nd  to  extend  the  number  of  free  scholars  I)eyond  500. 

2.  Of  the  number  of  free  scholars,  5U  at  least  shall  be  admitted  on  direct 

nomination  of  Governors,  on  the  ground  of  the  straitened  means  of 
the  parents,  or  for  other  special  rea-^ons. 

3.  The  remainder  may  gain  theh-  freedom  Ijy  competitive  examination. 

4.  The  other  moiety  shall  be  admitted  to  the  School  on  payment  of  a  fee 

not  exceeding  £10  per  annum ;  any  boy  so  admitted  being  at  Uberty 
to  compete  for  a  free  scholarship  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy. 
The  Governors  propose  that  the  age  of  admission  into  the  New  Street 
Schools  should  remain  as  it  is  at  present,  viz.,  eight  years ;  and  that  so  long  as 
the  education  continues  to  be  wholly  gratuitous,  one  half  of  the  nominations,  at 
least,  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  head  master  for  competitive 
examination,  the  rest  of  the  admissions  being  on  the  direct  nomination  of  the 
Governors,  subject  to  a  preliminary  examination  by  the  head  master.  They 
are,  however,  of  opinion  that  it  is  expedient  that  the  present  system  of  direct 
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Ueputations     nomination  by  individual  Governors  should  cease,  and  that  the  nomination 

fi'^  should,  instead,  be  made  by  the  Board  at  one  of  their  meetings. 

Birmingham.         Jt  jg  proposed  that  the  age  of  admission  into  the  Elementary  Schools  should 

.  ^    remain  as  at  present,  viz  : — eight  years  for  boys,  and  seven  for  girls  j  and  that  the 

'^ENDix  u.    gg^jj,g  principle  and  proportion  of  free  scholars  should  be  observed  in  the  eight 

Elementary  Schools  as  in  the  New  Street  Schools,  unless  the  total  number  of 

children  in  those  Schools  exceed  2,000,  in  which  case  the  Governors  should  not 

be  bound  to  extend  the  number  of  free  scholars  beyond  1,000;  the  annual  fee 

in  such  schools  not  to  exceed  twenty  shillings  per  annum. 

In  any  Act  of  Parliament  authorizing  the  payment  of  fees,  power  would 
be  sought  by  the  Governors  to  arrange  by  statute  or  ordinance,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  from  time  to  time  to  vary,  the  amount 
of  fees  to  be  paid  at  any  of  the  Schools  ;  and  it  would  be  provided  that  no 
boy  or  girl  who  at  the  passing  of  the  Act  should  be  a  member  of  any  of  the 
Schools  should  ever  be  called  upon  for  payment  of  a  fee. 

It  is  proposed  that  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  until  the  number  of 
free  and  paying  scholars  shall  have  reached  the  proportion  fixed  above,  one 
half  of  the  admissions  in  each  year  should  be  free,  and  one  half  on  payment  of 
a  fee. 

Boarders. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  1831,  the  head  master  is 
allowed  to  take  18,  and  the  second  master  12  boarders. 

ITie  Governors  do  not  propose  to  make  any  change  in  the  above  numbers, 
certainly  not  in  the  way  of  reduction.  They  believe  that  the  very  slight 
diminution  of  the  number  of  scholars  from  the  borough  and  contiguous 
Parishes,  which  the  admission  of  boarders  involves,  is  far  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  introduction  of  such  a  class  of  scholars  from  other  quarters — 
scholars  who  materially  conduce  to  keep  up  a  high  tone  of  moral  feeling  and 
gentlemanly  conduct  in  the  School,  and  from  whose  ranks  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  pupils  have  been  taken . 

C. — Masters. 

In  regarding  the  School  under  its  present  aspect  and  the  several  measures 
now  contemplated  by  the  Governors  it  is  only  right  and  just  that  its  past 
history,  and  the  stages  by  which  it  lias  attained  to  its  present  proportions,  shotild 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  In  30  years  it  has  increased  in  numbers  from  I'M  to 
1700,  (including  the  Elementary  Schools),  and  a  greatly  enlarged  system  of 
education  has  been  adopted. 

By  the  charter  of  King  Edward  VI.  the  governors  are  directed  to  appoint  a 
master  or  pedagogue,  and  a  sub-pedagogue  or  usher,  as  often  as  the  school 
shall  be  void  of  a  pedagogue  or  sub-pedagogue,  and,  with  the  advice  (cum 
advisamento)  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  for  the  time  being,  are  empowered 
to  make  fit  and  wholesome  statutes  and  ordinances  in  writing  concerning  and 
touching  the  order,  government,  and  direction  of  the  pedagogue,  and  sub- 
pedagogue,  and  scholars  of  the  school  for  the  time  being,  and  of  the  stipend 
and  salary  of  the  said  pedagogue  and  sub-pedagogue,  and  otherwise  touching 
and  concerning  the  said  school. 

By  a  scheme  approved  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1829,  and  confirmed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  in  1831,  it  is  declared  that  in  the  Grammar  School  shall  be 
taught  the  learned  languages,  and  that  it  shall  be  conducted  by  the  head 
master  and  an  assistant  to  the  head  master,  the  usher  (or  second  master)  and 
an  assistant  to  the  usher. 

That  the  head  master  and  usher  shall  have  taken  at  least  the  degree  of  M.A. 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  shall  be  members  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England  and  in  holy  orders,  but  shall  hold  no  ecclesiastical  office  requiring 
them  to  perform  in  person  weekly  parochial  duty. 

That  the  head  master  shall  receive  a  salaiy  of  400Z.  per  annum. 

That  the  usher  shall  receive  a  salary  of  300Z.  per  annum. 

That  the  head  master  and  usher  shall  respectively  inhabit  the  houses  pro- 
vided for  them,  free  of  rent  and  repairs,  and  parochial  and  parhamentary  taxes. 

That  the  assistants  to  the  head  and  second  masters  sliall  be  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  shall  have  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.  or  B.C.L.  at 
least,  in  one  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
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That  the  Governors  may  from  time  to  time,  with  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of     Deputations 
the  Diocese,  alter  and  regulate  the  number  of  masters  to  teach  the  learned  jrom 

languages,  and  to  fix  the  salaries  to  be  paid  from  time  to  time  to  any  future  ■""■"""S'"'"''- 
masters  who  may  be  appointed ;  and  may  make  fresh  statutes  touching  the 
order,  gom-nment,  and  direction  of  the  head  master,  and  usher,  and  assistant, 
and  other  masters,  and  the  mode  of  education  of  the  scholars,  and  of  the 
salaries  of  the  masters  j  such  statutes  to  be  considered  part  of  the  scheme  for 
the  future  establishment  of  the  school,  so  as  such  statutes  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  charter  and  the  object  and  intention  of  the  scheme. 

The  same  Act,  1831,  after  reciting  that  the  town  of  Birmingham  had  during 
many  years  rapidly  increased  in  population,  trade,  and  commerce,  and  that  the 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations  was  daily  becoming  more  extensive,  and  that 
it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  if  a  school  were  established  for 
the  education  and  instruction  of  boys  in  modern  languages,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  that  the  Governors  conceived  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  town  of  Birmingham,  and  not  prejudicial  to  the  objects  of  the  charter,  to 
apply  a  portion  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  charity  to  support  a  school  of 
the  description  mentioned,  and  in  paying  the  salaries  of  masters  to  conduct 
such  school,  enacts  (p.  34)  that  such  school  for  teaching  modern  languages, 
the  arts  and  sciences,  should  be  built,  and  (p.  46)  should,  as  to  the  nomination 
and  number  of  masters,  the  amount  of  their  salaries,  and  the  particular 
branches  of  education  to  be  taught  by  each,  &c.,  be  established  and  regulated 
by  a  scheme  to  be  approved  by  an  order  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  on  a 
petition  to  be  preferred  by  the  governors. 

By  the  same  Act  (p.  35)  the  Governors  were  empowered  to  build  and  esta- 
blish eight  schools  for  the  elementary  education  of  the  male  and  female 
children  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  town,  parish,  and  manor  of  Birming- 
ham, and  to  nominate  and  appoint  masters  and  mistresses,  with  such  salaries 
as  the  Governors  should  think  right,  and  to  conduct  the  schools  upon  such 
plans  of  instruction  and  under  sucli  regvilations  as  the  Governors  by  statutes, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  should  think  expedient  and 
advantageous. 

Eight  such  schools  have  been  built,  and  1145  boys  and  girls  are,  under  a 
statute  to  that  effect,  at  present  receiving  gratuitous  education  in  the  English 
language  and  history,  geography,  the  fundamental  principles  and  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  religion,  writing,  and  arithmetic  (which,  in  the  boys'  school, 
comprises  bookkeeping  and  the  elements  of  geometry),  and  such  other  branches 
of  learning  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Governors,  serve  to  qualify  the  boys  for- 
commercial  or  mechanical  pursuits.  The  girls  are  also  instructed,  in  knitting 
and  sewing  and  in  common  plain  work. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Governors,  held  6th  October  1836,  the  new  school 
buildings  in  New  Street  being  then  nearly  completed,  it  was  resolved  that  a 
more  enlarged  system  of  education  in  the  Grammar  School,  which  was  then 
coi^fined  to  the  learned  languages,  would  be  of  great  public  advantage,  and 
that  in  addition  to  the  learned  languages  instruction  ought  to  be  given  in 
modern  languages,  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  subsequently,  on  the  report  of 
a  committee  of  their  own  body,  they  determined  that  it  was  expedient  that  the 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  such  other  modern  languages  and 
literature  as  should  be  thought  beneficial,  should  be  taught  by  teachers  spe- 
cially appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  that  one  or  more  masters  should  be 
appointed  to  teach  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  and 
other  masters  for  English  literature,  grammar,  the  elements  of  composition, 
sacred  and  profane  history,  ^vriting  and  arithmetic,  drawing  and  architectural 
design,  and  lecturers  or  teachers  to  afford  instruction  in  chemistry,  minera- 
logy, mechanics,  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  and  such  other  branches 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  as  might  be  beneficial  to  the  school. 

The  proposed  enlarged  course  of  instruction  was  fully  approved  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  it  having  been  referred  to  a  Master  in  Chancery, 
he  certified  by  his  report,  6th  May  1837,  that  it  would  be  fit  and  proper  that 
the  several  objects  and  purposes  should  be  carried  into  effect,  and  that  it 
would  be  fit  and  proper  that  an  application  should  be  made  to  Parliament  for 
effectuating  the  said  several  objects  and  purposes. 

An  Act  was  accordingly  applied  for  by  the  Governors,  and  on  July  15th, 
1837,  received  the  royal  assent;   and  it  was  thereby  enacted  that  the  new 
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school  for  teaching  modern  languages,  the  arts  and  sciences,  should  be  esta- 
blished, conducted,  and  carried  on  in  some  part  of  the  newly  erected  school 
buildings,  or  in  any  additional  buildings  to  be  erected  under  the  pov/ers  of  the 
Act ;  and  that  the  new  school  for  teaching  modern  languages,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  should  be  regulated  according  to  a  scheme  or  schemes  to  be  made  by 
the  Governors  for  that  purpose,  and  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  on 
petition  preferred  by  the  Governors. 

By  several  subsequent  statutes  and  ordinances  emanating  from  the  governors 
themselves  the  school  has  been  placed  upon  its  present  footing,  and  now 
consists  of  a  classical  and  an  English  department,  and  of  a  junior  school,  aU 
under  the  same  roof  in  New  Street. 

The  classical  school,  consisting  of  2/0  boys,  is  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  the  head  master,  and  is  taught  by  the  head  master,  his  assistant 
(appointed  by  himself),  and  a  staff  of  assistant  masters  appointed  by  the 
governors. 

The  head  master  receives  a  salary  from  the  governors  of  400Z.  per  annum, 
and  in  addition  a  capitation  fee  for  every  boy  taught  for  any  period  of  the  year 
in  either  school,  varying  in  amount  as  follows  : — 

For  every  boy  under  the  head  master         -  -  .    ^6 

„        „        „    the  head  master's  assistant       -  -    £5 

,,         „         „     any  other  master  in  the  classical  school    M.'i 

„         „      in  the  English  school  ...     ^1 

For  evei'y  boy  or  girl  in  the  elementary  schools       -  -         5s. 

By  statute-21st  July  1860,  no  salary  to  an  assistant  or  other  master,  except 
the  head  master  and  second  master,  shall  exceed  250i.  per  annum. 

The  English  department  of  the  school,  consisting  of  227  boys,  is  now 
(subject  to  the  control  and  superintendence  of  the  head  master)  presided  over 
by  the  second  master  (the  usher  or  sub-pedagogue  of  lung  Edward's  charter), 
who  has  several  assistant  masters  under  him,  appointed  by  the  Governors  at 
salai'ies  varying  from  1502.  to  200/.  per  annum. 

The  junior  school,  under  two  masters,  consists  of  67  boys,  and  is  preparatory 
to  both  the  classical  and  English  schools. 

The  second  master  receives  from  the  Governors  a  salary  of  3002.  per  annum, 
and  an  additional  annual  sum  of  200Z.  in  lieu  of  capitation  fees. 

It  has  been  stated  that  all  the  masters,  except  the  head  master's  assistant, 
are  appointed  by  the  Governors,  and  by  statute  21st  July  1860,  it  is  made 
lawful  for  the  Governors  to  determine  any  appointm-ent  thereafter  made  of  the 
second  master,  and  of  all  the  assistant  and  other  masters  of  the  school  respec- 
tively (except  the  head  master),  by  a  notice  in  writing  of  not  less  than  six 
months,  under  the  common  seal  of  the  governors,  to  be  agreed  upon  at  a, 
meeting  to  be  specially  convened,  of  which  five  clear  days'  notice  shall  be 
given ;  provided  that,  as  regards  the  second,  master  for  the  time  being,  the 
Governors  shall  not  determine  his  appointment,  except  with  the  approbation, 
in  writing,  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

The  Governors  have  fully  considered  the  above  schemes  and  statutes,  the 
present  condition  of  the  School,  and  the  reports  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
on  Public  Schools. 

1.  mead  and  Second  Masters. 

The  governors  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  head  and 
second  masters  should,  as  at  present,  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  in  holy  orders.  No  practical  grievance  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
scholars  is  even  alleged  to  have  resulted  from  this  enactment. 

2.  Emoluments  of  Head  Master. 

The  Governors  are  of  opinion  that  statutory  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  payment  of  a  uniform  capitation  fee,  instead  of  the  present  graduated  one, 
in  the  New-street  schools.  A  fee  of  21,  for  every  boy  taught  for  any  period  of 
the  year,  in  the  Classical  or  English  school,  would  produce  about  the  same 
amount  of  salary  as  at  present  to  the  head  master,  and  would  remove  the 
objection  which  exists  to  the  present  system  of  paj'ment  of  a  higher  fee  on. 
promotion  to  the  head  master's  own  class. 

They  are  of  opinion  that  2,O00Z.  per  annum  should  be  the  maximum  of  the 
head  master's  salary  j  the  fixed  salary  of  400/.  to  be  taken,  as  at  present,  as  the 
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3.  Appointment  and  Dismissal  of  Assistant  Masters. 

The  Governors  have  had  their  attention  drawn  to  those  parts  of  the  report 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  which  it  is  recommended  that  the  appointment 
and  dismissal  of  the  assistant  masters  sliould  be  in  the  hands  of  the  head 
master.  It  has  been  stated  above  that,  at  present,  these  powers  are  vested  in 
the  Governors.  They  are  of  opinion,  however,  after  mature  deliberation,  that 
it  is  desirable  that,  in  future,  both  the  appointment  and  power  of  dismissal 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  head  master,  subject,  in  case  of  appoint- 
ment, to  the  approval  of  the  Governors,  and,  in  case  of  dismissal,  to  a  right  of 
appeal  to  them. 

4.  Salaries  of  certain  Special  Masters  and  Assistant  Masters 
It  has  been  stated  that  by  the  statute  21st  July  1860,  no  salary  to  any 
assistant  or  other  master,  except  the  head  master  and  second  master,  shall 
exceed  2501.  per  annum.  The  Governors  are  of  opinion  that  the  first  mathe- 
matical master,  the  composition  master  (if  appointed),  and  any  other  special 
masters  that  may  hereafter  be  appointed  by  the  Governors,  should  not  neces- 
sarily be  considered  assistant  masters  within  the  meaning  of  that  statute ;  they 
are  also  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  enabled,  in  the  case  of  long  and 
meritorious  services,  to  increase  the  salary  of  any  assistant  master  beyond  the 
specified  amount  of  250Z.  per  annum. 

5.  Teaching  of  Chemistry. 

It  is  well  known  that  as  yet  our  universities  have  not  sent  out  any  conside- 
rable number  of  men  who,  in  addition  to  those  classical  and  mathematical 
attainments  which  are  essential  qualifications,  are  eminent  in  chemistry. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  master  the  range  of  choice  is  greatly  narrowed  if 
attainments  in  chemistry  are  held  to  be  an  essential  qualification,  and  there 
must  always  be  a  risk  that  the  teaching  of  this  science  (the  importance  of 
which  the  Governors  fully  recognize)  will  devolve  upon  a  teacher  who  may 
himself  be  a  tyro.  They  have  no  faith  in  the  instruction  of  a  master  who  is 
but  a  little  ahead  of  his  pupil.  He  should  have — especially  in  the  case  oi' 
science — a  comprehensive  grasp  and  matured  view  of  his  subject,  and  what  he 
undertakes  to  teach  he  should  be  able  to  teach  thoroughly. 

On  these  grounds  the  Governors  are  of  opinion  that  if  chemistry'  is  con- 
tinued as  a  subject  of  study,  it  ought  to  be  taught  by  a  professor  of  the 
science,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  master  of  the  School. 
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D. — School  Administration. 
1.  Exhibitions  for  Classics  and  also  for  Mathematics. 

Under  the  scheme  of  1829,  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament,  there  are  ten 
Exhibitions  of  501.  each,  tenable  for  four  years  at  any  college  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. 

Two  are  given  annually,  and  a  third  every  alternate  year,  after  an  examination 
by  resident  members  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambi-idge,  of  the 
degree  of  M.A.  or  B.C.L.,  and  appointed  by  the  Governors  and  the  head 
master,  who  are  directed  to  arrange  the  names  of  the  candidates  according  to 
their  respective  excellence  in  classical  learning. 

These  are  exclusive  of  the  Scholarship  arising  from  the  Milward  Charity.  A 
Milward's  Scholarship  falls  vacant  once  in  three  years  or  thereabouts,  and  is 
tenable  only  at  Brasenose  College,  or  if  that  college  should  be  unable  to  admit 
the  scholar,  at  some  other  college  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  Milward 
Scholarships  are  directed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  be  awarded  for  pro- 
ficiency in  all  the  branches  of  instruction  authorized  to  be  taught  in  King 
Edward's  School,  according  to  the  schemes,  statutes,  or  ordinances  existing 
for  the  time  being. 

In  giving  away  any  of  the  Exhibitions,  the  Governors  are  directed  and 
compelled  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  and   statutes  of  the  School  to  give  a 
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preference  to  such  of  the  boys,  being  sons  of  inhabitants  of  the  town,  parish, 
or  manor  of  Birmingham,  as  shall  be  reported  by  the  examiners  duly 
(qualified  to  hold  the  same,  and  to  allot  the  exhibitions  aooordincr  to  the  order 
in  which  the  boys  are  classed,  and  it  is  only  in  default  of  sons  of  such  in- 
habitants duly  qualified  that  they  can  be  given  to  other  boys. 

By  statute  23rd  August  1861,  a  restriction  was  placed  on  the  privilege 
which  attached  to  sons  of  such  inhabitants,  requiring  that  their  parents  should 
have  bond  fide  resided  in  the  town,  parish,  or  manor  of  Birmingham,  for  the 
fiill  period  of  three  years  next  preceding  the  examination. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  underthe  present  system,  all  the  School  Exhibitions 
are  given  for  proficiency  in  classical  learning  only. 

The  Governors  are  very  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  strong  stimulus  to  the 
study  of  mathematics  is  urgently  needed.  The  subject  has  been  strongly 
and  repeatedly  pressed  on  them  by  the  head  master,  and  often  anxiously 
discussed. 

They  think  that,  on  the  one  hand,  some  measure  of  mathematical  training, 
apart  from  the  actual  value  of  the  mathematical  knowledge  acquired,  is  of 
great  importance ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  mathematical  attainment 
is  made  an  element  in  the  examination  for  all  exhibitions,  the  proportion 
assigned  should  not  be  such  as  to  discourage  and  defeat  those  boys  whose 
abilities  may  lie  almost  exclusively  in  the  direction  of  classics. 

They  are  of  opinion  that  mathematical  talent  and  attainment  should  be 
recognized  and  fostered  by  direct  rewards. 

They  therefore  are  of  opinion — 

That  (with  the  sanction  of  Parliament)  one  of  the  present  Exhibitions  should 
be  offered  every  year  for  proficiency  in  mathematics,  and  that,  as  soon  as  the 
funds  of  the  School  will  allow,  an  additional  classical  Exhibition  be  founded, 
to  be  offered  in  every  alternate  year,  so  that  one  mathematical  and  two  classical 
Exhibitions  may  be  offered  every  year,  exclusive  of  the  Milward  Scholarships. 

That  mathematics  should  count  in  the  examination  for  classical  Exhibi- 
tions to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  the  total  marks,  and  that  classics  should 
count  in  the  examination  for  mathematical  Exhibitions  to  the  same  extent. 

That  an  Exhibition  should  not  be  awarded  to  any  candidate  unless  he  shall 
have  attained  a  certain  mmimum  standard  of  excellence  in  the  subjects  of 
examination. 

That  no  scholar  should  hold  more  than  one  Exhibition,  nor  hold  a  Milward 
Scholarship  together  with  an  Exhibition. 

That  in  default  of  a  duly  qualified  candidate  for  an  Exhibition  for  classics 
it  might  be  awarded  for  mathematics,  and  vice  versa. 

They  have  had  their  attention  called  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  requires  that  every  Exhibitioner  or  Milward's  Scholar  shall 
commence  his  residence  in  one  of  the  universities  in  the  term  immediately 
following  his  election. 

They  are  of  opinion  that  this  rule  may  with  advantage  be  relaxed,  and  that, 
in  any  Act  of  Parliament  which  may  be  applied  for,  power  should  be  sought 
to  enable  the  Governors  to  determine  by  statute  the  time  at  which  such  resi- 
dence may  be  commenced  without  forfeiture  of  any  part  of  the  Exhibitioner's 
annuity. 

2,  Throwing  open  the  Exhibitions. 

The  Governors  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  preferential  claim  of  boys 
residing  in  the  town,  parish,  or  manor  of  Birmingham,  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  all  scholars,  with  the  exception  of  boarders,  should  be  equally 
eligible  to  compete  for  and  hold  the  Exhibitions.  They  reccommend  that 
boarders  be  eligible,  as  at  present,  only  in  default  of  other  qualified  candidates. 


3.  Milward  Scholarship. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  Milward  Scholarship  is,  except  under 
certain  circumstances,  tenable  only  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  The  Gover- 
nors are  of  opinion  that  this  resti-iction  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
School,  and  that  the  Scholarship  ought  to  be  tenable  at  any  College  in  Oxford 
or  Cambridge. 
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4.  Prizes  for  Natural  Science,  Deputations 

The  Governors  think  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  empowered  to  found,  from 

80  soon  as  they  shall  deem  it  expedient,  and  the  funds  of  the  School  allow,  an     Jiirmmgham. 
Exhibition  for  proficiency  in  those  branches  of  Natural   Science  which  are     .  -p. 

included  in  the  Natural  Science  examinations  at  the  universities  of  Oxford'  -^^^^^^^ 
and  Cambridge,  or  in  such  of  those  branches  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
taught  in  the  School.  The  importance  of  this  branch  of  study  is,  in  our  day, 
increasingly  recognized.  Prominence  has  been  given  to  it  by  recent  changes 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  seems  therefore  highly  desirable  to  foster  the 
study  in  such  a  school  as  this,  in  which  we  are  aiming  both  at  university 
honours  for  the  scholars  and  also  at  fitting  them  for  practical  life.  The 
Governors  are  fully  borne  out  in  these  views  by  the  opinions  of  the  School 
Commissioners. 

5,  Sunday  Afternoon  Attendance. 

In  recommending,  the  discontinuance  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  attendance 
of  the  scholars,  the  Governors  are  in  no  measure  insensible  to  the  paramount 
importance  of  religious  instruction  as  an  element  in  education.  But  inasmuch 
as,  in  consequence  of  the  distance  at  which  many  of  the  scholars  reside,  the 
attendance  has  gradually  decreased,  while  it  is  a  very  inconvenient  tie  to  the 
masters ;  and  inasnmch  as  full  religious  instruction  is  given  at  other  times, 
the  Governors  are  of  opinion  that  the  Sunday  afternoon  attendance  may 
withput  injury  be  discontinued. 

6.  Examinations, 

At  present,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  examiners  are 
appointed  by  the  Governors  and  the  head  master,  from  among  resident 
members  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  being  of  the  degree 
of  M.A.  or  B.C.L.  at  least.  The  Governors  see  no  reason  for  deviating  from 
this  mode  of  appointment. 

As  regards  the  subjects  of  examination,  tliey  are  of  opinion  that  the  exami- 
nations in  divinity,  classics,  and  mathematics,  should  be  conducted,  as  hereto- 
fore, by  resident  members  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  who 
have  taken  the  degree  of  M.A.  or  B.C.L.  at  least ;  but  that  this  restriction 
should  not  necessarily  apply  to  the  other  subjects  of  examination. 

The  Governors  think  that  the  reports  of  the  examiners  should  be  read,  at 
a  very  early  opportvmity,  to  the  whole  body  of  the  masters,  by  the  baihfF, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Board,  unless,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  there 
should  appear  reason  for  regarding  such  reports  as  in  whole  or  in  part 
confidential. 

7.  Holidays. 

The  governors  think  that  the  aggregate  of  holidays  should  be  lessened.  In 
some  years  it  has  been  immoderately  large,  when  the  average  length  of  school 
life  in  Birmingham  is  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  belief  that  the  limita- 
tions proposed  will  secure  due  relaxation  to  the  masters,  and  not  involve  the 
overtaxing  of  the  physical  or  mental  powers  of  the  scholars,  they  propose  that 
the  holidays  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  Midsummer — commencing  in  the  third  week  in  July — seven  weeks. 

2.  Christmas — commencing  two  days  before  Christmas  day — four  weeks. 

3.  In  May — at  Whitsuntide  or  thereabouts — ten  days. 

4.  As  at  present — Ash  Wednesday;    Good   Friday;    Easter  Eve;    Easter 

Monday;  Ascension  Day. 

5.  Founder's  birthday. 

6.  As  at  present — for  university  honours. 

7.  In  each  half-year — one  day  at  the  discretion  of  the  head  master. 

8.  On  occasion  of  any  important  public  event,  at  the  discretion  of  the  bailiff. 

9.  In  each  week,  three  half-holidays. 

Before  coming  to  these  •conclusions  the  Governors  have  had  before  them 
information  in  reference  to  other  great  public  schools. 

In  reference  to  the  present  three  weekly  half-holidays,  they  have  been 
guided  by  the  distinctly  expressed  opinion  of  the  head  master,  that  not  only 
would  the  upper  boys  be  overtaxed  by  their  diminution,  but  some  important 
branches  of  their  work  seriously  hindered. 
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Birmingham.  "^^^  Govevnors  regret  tliat  the  scliolars  have  not  availed  themselves  of  late 
of  these  examinations.     The  governors   showed  their  sympathy   with   such 

Appendix  D,  examinations  by  the  prompt  manner  in  which  they  met  the  suggestions  and 

requirements  of  the  late  head  master  when  the  scheme  was  launched.     And, 

inasmuch  as  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  scholars  proceed  to  the  universities, 
the  Governors  think  that  the  stimulus  of  these  examinations  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  wholesome.  But  the  head  master  represents  that  the  advantages 
attendant  upon  them  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  making  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  school  bear  specially  upon  the  preparation  of  the  scholars 
in  any  such  manner  or  measure  as  would  involve  the  reconstruction  of  the 
classes,  or  indeed  any  material  alteration  in  the  subjects  taught  or  in  the  mode 
of  teaching. 

E. — ScHOOi.  Extension. 

1 .  Increase  of  New  Street  Scholars. 

In  1865  the  Governors  determined,  with  the  consent  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, to  give  up  tlie  second  master's  house  for  class  rooms,  the  want  o: 
which  was  most  sensibly  felt  as  the  school  increased  in  numbers.  This  they 
did,  partly  on  the  assurance  emphatically  expressed  by  the  head  master,  tha'; 
the  quality  of  the  teaching  would  be  greatly  improved  by  reason  of  the  lacilitis3 
which  would  be  thus  secured  for  quiet  and  discipline  in  the  classes,  but  partly 
by  the  means  which  would  be  afforded  for  a  permanent  increase  in  the  number 
of  scholars — an  increase  which  he  expected  to  amount  ultimately  to  150,  thj 
number  of  boys  in  the  classical  and  English  schools  together  being  raise! 
from  about  600  to  650. 

The  Governors  have  hes-rd  \vith  great  satisfaction  from  the  head  master  tha*; 
the  results  of  this  appropriation  of  the  second  master's  house  have  fully 
answered  his  expectations  in  every  respect,  and  that  the  number  of  620  will 
shortly  be  attained,  without  any  increase  in  the  exnense  of  the  staff  of  masters 
employed.  Should  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governors  allow  of  any 
further  considerable  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  school,  rendering  nocessarj' 
an  addition  to  the  present  school  buildings,  it  will  be  a  matter  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Governors — on  sanitary  and  other  grounds — whether  th3 
additional  buildings  should  be  erected  on  the  present  or  some  other  site. 

2.  Additional  Elementary  Schools. 

The  governors  are  of  opinion  that  power  should  be  sought  to  erect  addi- 
tional elementary  schools  when  the  resources  of  the  charity  will  permit — such 
schools  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  borough,  but  not  necessarily  (as  at 
jiresent)  within  the  town,  parish,  or  manor  of  Birmingham. 

3.  Evening  Classes  in  the  New  Street  Schools. 

The  establishment  of  evening  classes  for  pupils  who  have  left  school  seems 
to  the  Governors  a  most  desirable  measure,  mainly  upon  the  ground  that  the 
early  age  at  which  scholars  are  taken  from  school  necessitates  such  a  continu- 
ance of  school  life,  if  they  are  to  be  educated  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 

But  such  classes  will  also  have  other  advantages— in  counteracting,  by  the 
ojiportunity  of  self-culture,  the  attractions  to  idleness  and  vice  by  which 
scholars  are  now  met,  when  their  school-life  is  ended  and  their  evenings  are  left 
free.  The  classes  moreover  will  tend  to  maintain  and  strengthen  attachment 
to  the  place  of  their  education,  by  the  direct  and  continued  link  of  connexion 
with  it  which  they  will  supply.  Such  classes  would  be,  if  not  at  first,  yet  ulti- 
mately, self-supporting.  They  should  be  open  also  to  others  than  those  v/ho 
have  been  educated  in  the  school.  It  is  due  to  the  head  master  to  state  that, 
some  time  since,  he  matured  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  such  classes. 

4,  Education  of  Girls. 

The  Governors  believe  that  the  education  of  girls  in  the  middle  classes  of 
society  is  a  subject  of  the  gravest  national  importance.  They  pass  no  indiscri- 
minate and  sweeping  censure,  being  aware  of  the  existence  of  excellent  schools 
for  girls  in  this  town  and  district.  But  they  cannot  conceal  their  conviction 
that  the  means  of  sound  education  for  girls  are  fax  from  adequate,  and  very  far. 
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as  a  rule,  from  being  on  a  par  with  those  for  boys.     In  too  many  cases  they     Deputations 
fear  that  the  education  is,  to  a  great  extent,  delusive.  from 

A  girls'  school  or  schools  for  the  middle  class  in  Birmingham  and  its  imme-     Birmingham. 

diate  neighbourhood  would  be  of  inestimable  value.     And  the  Governors  hope  

to  provide  for  this  urgent  want  when  their  pecuniary  resources  are  sufficiently   Appendix  D. 
developed. 

The  Governors  think  that  they  ought  not  to  pass  from  the  education  of  girls 
without  expressing  their  great  gratification  at  the  high  efficiency  of  the  existing 
elementary  schools  for  girls.  The  need  which  they  have  pointed  out  has  refe- 
rence to  girls  somewhat  higher  in  social  position,  many  of  whom  are  receiving, 
as  the  Governors  beUeve,  an  education  which,  wliile  it  is  costly  to  their  parents, 
is  far  below  the  education  which  is  given  in  these  schools. 

To  the  above  statement  of  the  several  measures  proposed  by  them  for  the 
further  advancement  and  extension  of  the  schools,  the  Governors  have  only  to 
add,  that  they  invite  investigation,  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  into 
everything  connected  with  the  present  and  past  discharge  of  their  duties  as 
administrators  of  the  revenues  of  this  noble  foundation. 

Some  few  of  the  measures  proposed  may  be  carried  out  by  the  authority  of 
the  Board  itself ;  others  would  require  the  sanction  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners ;  none  of  the  most  important  can  be  effected  without  the  authority  of  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament.  Some  of  the  latter  have  been  for  some  time  in  con- 
templation, and  have  only  been  delayed  from  the  want  of  sufficient  funds  and 
through  fear  of  the  renewal  of  a  costly  parliamentary  contest,  which  they  trust 
they  may  now  escape. 

All  have  been  fully  and  anxiously  considered,  and  for  the  most  part  have 
met  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  Board,  The  Governors  will  rejoice 
to  find  that  they  have  the  sanction  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  believing,  as 
they  do,  that  while  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  intentions  of  the  Royal 
Founder,  they  are  calculated  still  further  to  add  to  the  efficiency  and  promote 
the  usefulness  of  the  school. 

June  27,  1866.  G.  LLOYD, 

Bailiff. 
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At  a  Meeting  of  the  Governors  of  King  Edward's  School. 
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■Elementary  Schools. 

The  Head  Master's  Report  upon  the  Elementary  Schools. 

It  is  ordered  that  it  be  entered  upon  the  Minutes. 

Report. 

King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham, 
Gentlemen,  July  Hth,  1365. 

The  examination  of  the  Elementary  Schools  was  concluded  on  Friday 
last,  the  8th  day  of  July. 

There  is  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  general  state  and  efficiency  of 
these  schools;  the  teaching  is  sound  and  the  discipline  good.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  not  a  single  case  of  serious  misconduct  has  occurred  durhig  the  past 
year,  while  the  results  of  the  examination  showed  a  marlced  progress  in  all 
the  subjects  of  instruction. 

The  examination  of  the  first  class  in  each  school  was  conducted  on  paper ; 
the  remaining  classes  were  examined  orally.  I  annexed  a  detailed  and  tabular 
statement  of  the  results,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  the  highest  average  of 
merit  among  the  boys  has  been  attained  by  Edward  Street,  the  lowest  by 
Bath  Row;  while  among  the  girls  Bath  Row  stands  first,  and  Meriden 
Street  last. 
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The  ventilation  of  several  of  the  schools  requires  attention ;  there  is  a  great 
want  of  fresh  air  at  Meriden  Street  and  Gem  Street. 

The  efficiency  of  the  teaching  will  I  think  be  improved,  by  the  erection  of 
galleries  to  accommodate  fifty  boys  arranged  in  four  tiers.  I  beg  leave  to 
recommend  that  such  galleries  be  provided  for  the  boys'  schools  in  Gem  Street, 
Edward  Street,  and  Meriden  Street. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 
The  Governors  of  Your  obedient  servant. 

King  Edward's  School.  CHARLES  EVANS. 


MIDSUMMER,  1865. 


King  Edward's  Elementary  Schools. 
FiitST  Class. — Boys. 


Good. 

Moderate. 

Bad. 

Average  Mark. 

Gem  Street 

12 

9 

45 -3 

Edward  Street - 

12 

12 

1 

58- 

Meriden  Street  - 

13 

7 

6 

54- 

Bath  Eow 

7 

10 

7 

.^.^• 

GlKLS. 

Good. 

Moderate. 

Bad.   • 

Average  Mark. 

Gem  Street 

10 

10 

6 

40- 

Edward  Street - 

8 

17 

4 

38- 

MeridenStreet- 

4 

11 

12 

28- 

JBath  Eow 

19 

7 

3 

52-3 

The  boys'  schools  supplied  seven  candidates  for  the  competitive  examination 
for  admission  into  the  Grammar  School ;  they  were  all  successful. 

Gem  Street,  Boys. 


— 

Good. 

Moderate. 

Bad. 

Class  2. 

Eeading 
Spelling 
Divinity 

Aritbinetio 

14 
13 
17 
10 

7 
8 

a 

12 
Class  3. 

4 
4 
3 
3 

Average  age  H  •  8 

Eeading 
Spelling 
Scripture 
Ai'ithmetic 

17 
17 
10 
10 

4 

3 

9 

10 

Class  4. 

1 
2 
3 
2 

Average  age  11. 

Eeading 
Spelling 
Scripture 
Arithmetic 

6 

11 

8 

7 

10 

7 

12 

12 

10 
8 
6 
7 

Average  age  10 ■.'3. 

The  writing  in  this  school  is  good.    Some  boys  in  the  first  class  are  excellent 
writers. 
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Gem  Street,  Girls. 


Good. 


Moderate. 


Bad. 


Beading 
Spelling 
Geography- 
Scripture 
Arithmetic 


Beading 
Spelling 
Scripture 
Arithmetic 


Deputations 
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7 

6 

11 

10 

14 


IG 
17 
15 
14 


Class  2. 

11 
13 

G 

4 

8 


I 


Class  3. 

5 
G 
G 
9 

Class  4. 


Average  age  12-7. 


Scripture  history  is 
taught  in  this  class 
as  -well  as  could  he 
wished. 


Average  age  1 1. 


Beading 

— 

There  was  not  time  to 

Scripture 

— 

examine  this  class  at 

Spelling 

— 

—       !       — 

Midsummer;  it  has, 

however,  done  well 

on    the    occasional 

examination       held 

during  the  year. 

The  writing  in  this  school  is  fair,  larger,  and  steadier  than  this  time  last  year. 
The  school  is  working  thoroughly  well.  Some  of  the  pupils  acquitted  them- 
selves admirably  in  the  paper  examinations. 

Edward  Street,  Boys. 


Good.        Moderate. 


Bad. 


Beading 
Spelling 
Scripture 
Arithmetic 


Reading 
Spelling 
Divinity 
Arithmetic 


24 

2.1 

6 

13 


16 
12 


Class  2. 

6 

6 
15 
12 

Class  3. 

7 

9 
13 
10 


4 

5 

12 


Average  age  12. 


Average  age  10"2. 


Beading 
Spelling 
Scripture 


10 
10 

8 


Class  4. 


Average  age  10. 


The  writing  in  this  school  is  fair.  On  the  whole,  it  is  decidedly  the  best  boy's 
school.  There  is  a  good  tone  in  it,  considerable  intelligence,  and  strict  disci- 
pline. The  pupils  from  this  school  have  always  done  well  on  the  competitive 
examinations,  and  in  no  instance,  I  believe,  have  failed  of  success. 
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Edwabu  Street,  Girls. 


1      Good. 

Moderate. 

Bad. 

i 

Ci.iVss  2. 

Reading 
Spelling 
Arithmetic 

14 
18 

7 

10 

4 

11 

2 
6 

Average  age  12-4. 

Scripture 

."i 

5 
Cl-ASS   3. 

16 

The  average  standing 
is     lower     than     it 
ought  to  be. 

Reading 
Spelling 
Arithmetic 

17 
10 
13 

3 

7 
10 

3 

C 

Average  age  12-3. 

Scripture 

2          i 

5 
C/„vss  4. 

IC 

Reading 
Spelliug 
Scripture 
Arithmetic 

17 

7 

5         : 
)0 

! 

G 
10 
11 
10 

4 
10 
11 

3 

Average  age  10-4. 

The  writing  in  this  school  is  fair,  less  fine  and  pointed  than  elsewhere.  Upon 
the  whole  I  do  not  think  that  this  school  is  doing  quite  so  well  as  last  year. 
The  standard  of  the  first  class  has  been  lowered  by  frequent  changes  and  rapid 
promotions. 

Mekiden  SriiEET,  Boys. 


Good. 

Moderate. 

Bad. 

Class  2. 

Reading 

15 

19 

1 

Average  age  12 '6. 

History 

5 

25 

5 

Geography 

8 

20 

7 

Scripture 

8 

22 

5 

Writing 

20- 

15 

— 

There     is    a    general 

Arithmetic 

18 

15 
Class  3. 

' 

want  of  intelligence 
in  this  class. 

Reading 

7 

16 

11 

Average  age  1 1  •  6 

Spelling 

20 

10 

4 

Grammar 

2 

20 

12 

Scripture 

12 

18 

4 

Arithmetic 

24 

10 

— 

Writing 

18 

10 
Class  4. 

0 

Reading 

4 

22 

0 

Average  age  U). 

Writing 

2         1 

18 

15 

Spelling 

18         ! 

10 

7 

Scripture 

12 

18 

5 

History                         -  \ 
Geography       -           -  J 
Grammar 

2          1 

11 
5 

24 

28 

These  boys  are    very 
young,  and  have  been 

recently  admitted. 

The  school  is  rather  stagnant,  except  the  first  class,   which  contains  some 
very  good  boys.    The  writing  is  very  good  except  in  the  fourth  class. 
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Ci..\ss  2. 

Heading 

— 

— 

This  class  was  obliged 

Writing 

— 

— 

to  miss  the  examina- 

Scripture 

— 

-- 

— 

tion  on  two  days  by 

Arithmetic 

— 

— 

— 

the    severity  of   the 

Geography 

— 

— 



•weather. 

Spelling 

Class  3. 

~ 

Average  age  12 '2. 

Beading 

13 

22 

7 

Average  age  11 -8. 

Writing 

15 

24 

3 

Spelling 

30 

10 

2 

Arithmetic 

22 

17 

3 

Geography 

14 

24 

4 

Scripture 

20 

20 
Class  4. 

2 

Keading 

7 

20 

6 

Average  age  10  "7. 

Writing 

5 

20 

8 

Spelling 

6 

21 

12 

Scripture 

15 

20 

4 

Geography 

5 

21 

13 

Arithmetic 

9 

18 

12 

A  very  good  school  upon  the  whole. 


Bath  Row,  Boys. 


Good. 


Writing 

Spelling 

Keading 

Scripture 

Arithmetic 


Writing 

Reading 

Spelling 

Scripture 

Arithmetic 


Writing 

Beading 

Spelling 

Scripture 

Arithmetic 


Moderate. 


Class  2. 


6 

0 

13 

12 

Class  3. 


Bad. 


Class  4. 


7 

4 

11 

2 

13 

2 

20 

7 

15 

8 

Average  age  11*  5. 


I  5  very  good. 


Average  age  10- 6. 


13 

12 

7 

0 

10 

7 

8 

9 

9 

8 

Average  age  9-2. 


The  writing  is  very  good  throughout.     The  school  is  making  good  progress 
in  every  respect,  although  the  standard  is  rather  low  at  present. 
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Bath  Row,  Girls. 


Good.      !  Moderate.      Bad. 


Heading 

'Parsing  and  Spelling  ■ 

Scripture 


20 
JO 


Class  2. 
G 
C 

7 


.     Age, 
10^1  12  13  14  15  years. 
3    5'~iflO    i~l' 

Average  12. 


The  writing,  as  a  rule,  is  too  fine  and  pointed  ;  it  is  the  e.'cception  to  see  a 
bold  clear  hand  throughout  this  school.  The  arithmetic  is  very  fair.  Geo- 
graphy well  taught  throughout. 


Good. 


Moderate.       Bad. 


Reading 
Spelling 
Scripture 
Geography 


14 
24 
24 
28 


Class  3. 

12 

7 
8 
5 

Class  4. 


10 
5 
4 
3 


Heading 

13 

4 

2 

Spelling 

12 

6 

1 

Scripture 

14 

5 

— 

Geography 

13 

4 

2 

Average  age  11*5. 


Average  age  10  "3. 


Some  of  the  best  writing  in  the  school  is  in  this  class. 
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Scheme  proposed  by  W.  L.  Sargant,  Esq. 

The  Memorandum  published  by  the  governors  states  (in  the  penultimate 
paragraph  of  the  last  page)  that  of  the  measures  they  propose,  "  none  of  the 
"  most  important  can  be  effected  mthout  the  authority  of  a  special  Act  of 
"  Parliament." 

The  application  for  such  an  Act  has  been  delayed,  it  says,  partly  "  through 
"  fear  of  the  renewal  of  a  costly  parliamentary  contest." 

The  governors  add  that  "  they  trust  they  may  now  escape  "  such  a  contest  : 
they  give  no  reason  for  this  confidence,  nor  could  they  give  any  satisfactory 
reason ;  for  the  Town  Council,  supported  by  all  denominations  of  Noncon- 
formists outside,  and  with  the  command  of  the  public  purse,  v/ill  unquestionably 
oppose  any  bill  which  fails  to  abolish  the  practice  of  self-election,  and  which 
does  not  secure  a  share  in  the  management,  both  to  Town  Council  and  to 
Nonconformists. 

The  desiderata  are  :  to  cause  little  disturbance  to  the  management ;  to  admit 
Town  Councillors  and  Nonconformists,  not  as  such,  but  just  as  any  other 
governors ;  to  avoid  the  formation  of  cliques  which  would  follow  from  bringing 
in  a  number  of  either  class  at  one  time. 

I  believe  these  conditions  would  be  best  accomplished  by  making  no  change 
in  the  number  of  governors,  and  by  merely  providing  a  new  method  of  filling 
up  vacancies  as  they  arise. 


•Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Village,"  (130  lines,  repeated  by  heart  and  parsed  without  book  by  18 
girls. 
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My  scheme  is  as  follows : —               „         .      .                  ,    .  Deputations 

f  1st  vacancy  to  be  filled  up  by  Town  Council,  with  one  of  their  own-body.  pom 

<  2nd      „                    „          by  Magistrates,  with  one  of  their  own  body.  Birmingham. 

LSrd       J,                    „          by  Board  of  Governors.  

{4th       „                    ,,          by  Town  Council,  with  one  «of  of  their  own  body.  Appendix  r. 

5th       „                    „          by  Magistrates,  -svith  one  not  of  their  own  body,  
6th        „                    „          by  Board  of  Governors. 

7th  vacancy  as  1st,  8th  as  2nd,  and  so  on;  that  is  the  process  1  to  6,  to  be 
repeated  in  filling  future  vacancies. 

The  result  would  be  that  in  the  end— 
One-sixth  of  the  governors  would  be  Town  Councillors. 
One-sixth  „  would  be  elected  by  the  Town  Council,  outside. 

One-sixth  „  would  be  Magistrates. 

One-sixth  „  would  be  elected  by  the  Magistrates,  outside. 

Two-sixths  „  would  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 


Total  1 


If  it  is  thought  that  the  Town  Council  shovild  have  a  larger  share,  the 
following  might  be  substituted : — 
r  Isl  vacancy  to  be  filled  up  by  Town  Council,  with  one  of  their  own  body. 
J  2nd       „  „  „  with  one  no<  of  their  own  body, 

]  3rd       „  „-         by  Magistrates,  with  one  of  their  own  body, 

L4th       „  „  by  Board  of  Governors. 

6th  to  8th  vacancies  as  1st  to  4th,  that  is,  the  process  to  be  repeated. 
The  result  would  bo  that  in  the  end — 

One-fourth  of  the  governors  would  be  Town  Councillors. 

One-fourth  „  would  be  elected  by  thcTown  Council,  outside. 

One-fourth  „  would  be  Magistrates. 

One-fourth  „  would  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 


Total  1 

Comparison  of  the  two  Schemes. 
Number  of  Governors,  20. 

- 

Town 
Councillors. 

Elected 

outside  l)y 

Town  Council. 

Magistrates. 

Elected 

outside  by 

MaKistrates. 

Elected  by 
Board  o( 
Governors. 

1st  Scheme 
2nd  Scheme 

^th  =  3or4 

Jth  =  3  or  4 
ith=5 

|th=3  or  4 
^th=5 

^th  =  3  or  4 

^rd     6  or  7 
|th-5 

Appe 

PTDIX  G. 

Appendix  G 

Fkee  Grammar  School,  Birmingham. 
{This  paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  Wright.     See  page  1001.) 
Analysis  of  Expenditure,  showing  Cost  per  Head  of  each  Scholar  in 

High  School,  New  Street,  from  the  Accounts  for  1863.   600  Scholars. 
Educational  Expenses : — 
Head  Master : 

Salary  and  Capitation  Fees  of  Head 
Master,  and  portion  of  Rates,  say 
lOOZ.  -  -  -  -1,670    0    0 

Pension  to  late  Head  Master  -    200    0    0 

1,870    0    0=3  14    9 
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Second  Master: — 

Salary  and  Capitation  Fees,  and  share 
of  rates  and  taxes,  say,  521.  19s.   - 
Assistant  Masters : — 

Twenty-one  in  miiriber  (see  Abstract), 
and  School  of  Design,  ISOi. 
Exhibitions,  &o. : — 

Seholarshipa,  <fcc.       .  -  _ 

Visitation  Fees  -  _  . 

Civil  and  Military  Capitation  Fees   - 

Current  Expenses : — 
Repairs,  Coals,  Gas,  Printing,  Water, 
Prizes,  &c.  -  -  . 

Secretary's  Salary 


520  0  0 
134  0  0 
80    2    6 


578  19     0=1     3    2 
4,167    2    0=8     6    3 

734    2    6=1     9    4 


1,713     6     1=3    8    6 
250    0    0=0  10    0 


18  12    0 


Cost  of  each  Scholar  in  High  School,  for  Educational 
Expenses  proper  _  .  .  _ 

Management  of  Ustate : — 

Secretary's  and  Law  Charges  -     417     0  10 

Surveyor       -                        -  98     5  6 

Bankers'   Interest,   and   Interest  on 

Mortgage  -             -             .  374     (J  s 

Sundries        -                        -  257  18  9 

1,147  11     9 
Less  -jth  proportion  to  Elementary 

Schools     -  -  -    229  10    4 

9la     1     5:_i   16  JO 

Total  cost  per  Head  of  each  Scholar  in  High  School       .^20     8  10 


Analysis  of  Expknditure,  showing     Cost  per  Head  of  each  Scholar  in 
Elementary  Schools,  from  the  Accounts  for  1863.     1,000  Scholars. 

Educational  Expenses  : 

Head   Master  (New    Street   School) 

Capitation  Fees      -  -  -    250    0    0 

Do.     do.     Assistants  -  -     100     0     0 


Masters  and  Mistresses 
Monitors        -  - 

Current  Expenses : — 

Repairs,    Coals,    Insurance,    Prizes, 
&e.  -  -  - 


350    0    0=0     7    0 

1,355  16    8=1     7     1 

332  14     2=0    6     8 


773    3    5=0  15    5 


Cost  of  each  Elementary  Scholar  for  Educational  expenses 
proper    -  -  -  -  2  16    2 


Management  of  Estate : 

■Jth  share  of  Expenses  (see  other  side) 


229  10    -1=0    4     7 


Total  cost  per  Head  of  each  Scholar  in  Elementary 

School  -  -  -  -  -      3    0     9 


ig?"  In  making  these  calculations  no  account  has  been  taken  of  Interest  on 
Buildings,  which  amounts  to  Gl.  15s.  per  Head  for  each  Scholar  in  the 
High  School,  and  about  5.s.  per  Head  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  as 
appears  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1842,  when  it  was  shown  that  67,5001.  had  been  e.v- 
pended  on  tlie  School  in  New  Street, — whilst  the  Elementary  Schools 
then  erected  cost  3,490^.  only. 
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Abstbact  of  Names  and  Salaries  of  Masters,  as  returned 

for  1863. 

High  School,  New  Street : 

Rev.  C.  Evans,  Salary  -  -  -  . 

do.       do.     Capitation  Fees 

do.      do.  „  „ 

mentary  Schools 

Rev.  T.  N.  Hutchinson,  Salary  -  -  - 

do.  do.  Capitation  Fees 

Rev.  Albert   Smith,   Head  Master's  Assistant,   half-year's 
Salary        ....... 

Do.         do.  half-year's  Salary  for  Elementary  Schools 

Rev.  E.  Harris,  Head  Master's  Assistant,  Salary 
Do.         do.  half-year's  Salary  for  Elementary  Schools 

Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott.     1  year's  Salary 

II.  M.  Fryer,  Esq.  „  -  -  - 

G.  R.  lOugh,  Esq. 
Rev.  C.  P.  Male  ;f  year's 

J.  Hunter  Smith,  Esq.  1  year's 
Alexander  Vincent,  Esq.  „ 
Dr.  Karl  Damman  „ 

Mr.  R.  Richard  ,, 

Rev.  T.  B.  Stevenson,     „  - 

11.  S.  Carpenter,  Esq.       „ 
Rev.  J.  H.  Curtis  „ 

W.  Lawson,  Esq.  „ 

Nicholas  Biet,  Esq.  „ 

Mr.  Jno.  Emery  „ 

Mr.  George  Gore  „ 

E.  Carter,  Esq.  „ 

Mr.  Isaac  Walton 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hicliman       „  -  - 

Mr.  T.  B.  Vfaddell 

School  of  Design  -  .  .  -  . 

Rev.  Dr.  Gifford,  late  Head  Master,  1  year's  Pension 
Gem  Street  Elementary  School: 
Thos.  Townsend     1  year's  Salary 
James  Turner  „ 

Eliz.  Hollins  „  .  .  - 

Ann  J.  Knight  „  -  - 

Edward  Street  Elementary  Softool : 
Jno.  Temperley  1  year's  Salary 
A.  A.  Chard  „ 

Ann  Corbett  „ 

Catherine  Brown  „ 

Meriden  Street  Elementary  School  : 
Thos.  Baker  I  year's  Salary 

R.  C.  Maidwell  „  ... 

M.  A.  Topham  „  -  - 

Ann  J.  Fisher  „  - 

Bath  Rem  Elementary  School : 
D.  Swanson  1  year's  Salary 

J.  Magness 
S.  J.  Corbett 
A.  M.  Juggins  „ 


in  Accounts  Deputations 

from 

Birmingham. 

400 

^    ArPENDix  G- 

1,170 

0  0 

250 

0  0 

300 

0  0 

226 

0  0 

135 

0  0 

75 

0  0 

215 

0  0 

25 

0  0 

400 

0  0 

190 

0  0 

200 

0  0 

150 

0  0 

190 

0  0 

150 

0  0 

150 

0  0 

150 

0  0 

250 

0  0 

]80 

0  0 

185 

0  0 

200 

0  0 

150 

0  0 

150 

0  0 

50 

0  0 

190 

0  0 

150 

0  0 

112 

2  0 

60 

0  0 

150 

0  0 

200 

0  0 

150 

0  0 

50 

0  0 

90 

0  0 

35 

0  0 

160 

0  r) 

45 

0  0 

90 

0  0 

45 

0  0 

150 

0  0 

47  10  0 

80 

16  8 

.■iO 

0  0 

150 

0  0 

47 

10  0 

105 

0  0 

,"5 

0  0 
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Governors  op  Kino  Edward's  School,  Birmingham. 

James  Johnstone,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  The  Old  Square, 
Birmingham, 

John  Aston,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  St.  Paul's  Square,  Birmingham,  and  The  Dales, 
Edgbaston. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Grantham  Munton  Yorke,  M.A.,  St.  Philip's  Rectory, 
Birmingham, 

'James  Timmins  Chance,  Esq.,  M.A.,  7th  Wrangler,  Broivn's  Green,  Hands- 
worth. 

John  Ogden  Bacchus,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Binswood,  Leamington. 

George  Fabian  Evans,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Wrangler,  Temple  Row,  Birmingham,  and 
Hagley  Road,  Edgbaston. 

Charles  Rogers  Cope,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Summer  Row,  Birmingham,  and  Metchley 
Lane,  Harborne. 

Frederick  Isaac  Welch,  Esq.,  J. P.,  The  Firs,  Moseley. 

John  Dent  Goodman,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Minories,  Birmingham,  and  Frederick 
Street,  Edgbaston. 

George  Paulson  Wragge,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Bennett's  Hill,  Birmingham,  and 
Priory  Road,  Edgbaston. 

Peter  Hollins,  Esq.,  Great  Hampton  Street,  Birmingham. 

Thomas  Clement  Sneyd  Kynnersley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate, 
Moor  Green,  near  Birmingham. 

George  Lloyd,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Birmingham  Heath. 

William  Sharp,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Endwood  Court,  Handsworth. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  S])Ooner,  M.A.,  Vicarage,  Edgbaston. 

William  Mathews,  jun.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Wrangler,  Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston. 

Henry  Richards.  Esq.,  Edmund  Street,  and  Selly  Wood,  Selly  Oak. 

William  Lncas  Saigaiit,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Edmund  Street,  and  Augustus  Road, 
Edgbaston. 


\_N.B. — The  Rev.  C.  Evans,  Head  Master  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth's  School,  gave  evidence  befo^-e  the  Commissioners  on  ZOth  May 
1865.      The  evidence  will  he  found  in  Vol.  I.,  pp.  541-567.] 
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